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Driving, 204. 


Under 


‘TRO 'S 
HRB 
ma? 

ia >eth, TON. 


Boundary Wall, Responsibility for 
Adding to, 204. 

Bricks, Concrete Fixing, 434. 

Building in the Midlands, Cost of, 
572. 

Building Line Problem, 656. 

Building to Measure for R.I.B.A. 
Examination, 656. 

Bungalow, Weatherproofing, a, 21. 

By-law and Building Site, 21, 156. 

Card Index System, 202. 

Chimney Breast, Removing a, 21. 

Chimney Flue, Overheating of a, 21. 

Church over Graves, Extending, 
434- 

Clause, Dispute with Regard to the 
Meaning of a, 302. 

“© Coffer Dam,’’ The Term, 656. 

Colonial Architectural Journals, 
204. 

Concrete, Composition of, 52 

Concrete Gable Wall, 21. 

Concrete Reservoir, 434. 

Cost of Building in Ireland and in 
England, 434- 

Crown and Spire to High Abbey, 
Adding, 460. ; 

Damp Wall, 656. 

Drainage of House Subsequent to 
Erection, 434. 

Dry Rot, 434. 

Echo in a Hall, 450. 


Expenses, Apportionment of, 256. 
Fireproof Casing to Iron Joists, 
130. 

Fireproof Floors, Safe Load of, 


256. 
Fixings Marble Slabs to Church 
Wall, 656. 

Foundation in Unstable Soil, 256. 
Gable and Chimney-stack Enclosed 
by Adjoining Owner, 156. 

Garden Wall, 156. 

Glazed Shelter, Stability of, 2 

Gothic Arcade in London, 57 

Government Surveyor, 51. 

Graves, Removing, for 
Purposes, 20. 

Hooton Hall, Cheshire, 129 
Johannesburg, Prospects for Archi- 
tects’ Assistants in, 1209. 
Laying Out Estate Under 

Planning Act, 203. 
Liability of Architect, 130. 
Lowest Tender, Selection of, 459. 
Moving Point, Velocity and Acceler- 

ation of, 202. 

Partnership Formalities, 256. 
Party Wall, 130. 

Party Wall. Raising, 460. 
Pointing, Charge for Extra, 20. 
Practical Notes, 51- 

Pupvilage Agreement, 21. 

Refusal of Council to Pass Plans, 


o2. 
2 


Building 


Town 


Bk 

Refusal to Execute Work After 
Selection, 459. 

Reinforced Concrete Expert, How 
to Become a, 204, 256. 

Right to Light Question, 572. 

Roads. Liability for Revair of, 129 

Roof Truss, Strength of. 202. 

Roof Truss, Strength Diagram 
Large, 203. 

Rooms in 1700, Interior Treatment 


for 


of, 204.- 

R.I.B.A. Examination Questions, 
203. 

St. Fagan’s Church, Glamorgan- 


shire, 256, 434. 
Sanitary Science Examination, 51. 
Sash Windows, Constructing, 156. 
Solution for External Stucco Pre- 
servative, 20. 
Sound-Proofing Partitions, 20. 


Stanchion Base, Calculations for 
a, 572. 
Stanchion for Workshop. 459- 


Standard Notation of Concrete In- 
stitute, 202. 

Stone for River Wall, 4509. 

Street Works, Council’s Excessive 
Estimate for, 156. 

Temple at Eleusis, 130. 

Temple of Theseus, The, 120. 

Tiling Eyebrow Dormer, 435. 

Twentv-mile Radius, Practising 
Within the, 51. 

Ventilation, Volume and Spread of 
Air for, 52. 

Waterproofing Stone Wall, 572- 

Wilmslow, Gothic Work near, for 
R.1LB.A. Intermediate Exam, 120. 


Window Overlooking Adjoining 
Property, 156. 
Withdrawal of Tender After Ac- 
ceptance, 620. 


Wright’s Concrete Fixing Bricks, 
256. 

Examination, Architects Under, 170. 

Exhibition and Conference, The Town 


Planning, 161, 322, 336, 341 361, 
366, 387, 401-414, 436, 437- 
Exhibition: Buildings, Temporary, 


International Town 
Planning, 3413 L.C.C. Arts and 
Crafts, 66; Sheffield Building 
Trades, 400; The Health, 272. 

Expenses, Apportionment of, 256. 


187; Fires, 232; 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & 


FAIR WAGES AND FAIR CON- 
TRACTS—IMPORTANT MOVE- 
MENT, 57. 

Farm Builditgs: Book on, 202; Con- 
crete, from a Sanitary Standpoint, 


Federation News, 26, 


Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s Cour- 
tiers, The, 575, 586. 


Hooton Hall, Cheshire, 129. 
Hospital Design, the Evolution of, 58. 
Hospitals, Fever, 306. : 
| Hot Water Supply Installations, 
Hotel Engineering, 172. 


587 


8a, 232) 2575 

284, 308, 332, 357, 384, 416, 442, House Agent, The Imaginative, 315. 

470, 496, 522, 550, 577, 604, 630, | House: at Beaconsfield, 590; at Mill 
658, 680. | Hill, 343; by Robert Adam, A Fine 
Federation, The National, Summer | 238; The Garden Suburb, 187. 

Meetings, 58. House-breaking Nuisance, The, 214. 
Federations, British Builders’ and Houses of Parliament, the. New 

International, 295. Panels in the, 4109. , 
Fever Hospitals, 306. Houses of the Picts, The, 299. 
Finance Act, Builders and the, 363, | Housing of the Clerk, The, 161. 
381. | Housing: Workers’ Views on, 208; 
Fine Draughtsmanship Conduces to | Question, Two Views of the 480. 
_Fine Architecture, That, 510. | Hull, Architecture at, 161. ; 
Fire and Panic, 324. Hunt, The Late Mr. Holman, 264. 
Fire: at a Belfast Hotel, 124; Hurstmonceux Castle, 313. 

Brigade, Honouring the, 13; Pre- ; 


vention, Legislative, 


tion Notes, 13, 124, 231, 324, 427, 
547, 647; Protection, Domestic, 
324; Resistance of Cinder Con- 


crete, 616; Resistance of Reinforced 
Concrete, 13; Resisting Construc- 
tion and Insurance, 124; Resisting 
Roofs, 428; | 


324; Preven- | ILLUMINATION, 302. 
Increment Duty, Builders and, 608. 
Indian Memorial Museum, Proposed, 


67. 


Inefficient Labour, 237. 
Infirmary at Norwich, New, 666. 
Imflammability, 


Insurance on the 


Ground of, 124. 


Paints, 13; Resisting 

Stations of Concrete, 124; The | Inspection of Dwellings, 263. 
Brussels Exhibition, 160. | Installations, Hot Water Supply, 587. 
Fires: at Country Houses, 124; | Institution of Gas Bagineers. The 
Drapery; Train, 231; Forest; Ex- 144. ; : 
hibition, 232; and Wire-fusing, 323; Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Causes of Unexplained, 242; Some The, 124. 
Recent, 324; Unexplained, 313. Insurance: and the Building Indus- 
Firemen as Painters, 232. try, Unemployment, 4463 Fire-re- 
Fireproof Casing to Iron Joists, 130. sisting construction and, 124; on 
Fireproof Floors, Safe Loads of, 256. Fireproof Buildings. 13; on the 
First Commissioner of Works, The Basis of Inflammability, 124. 

Post of, 473. | Irish Form of Contract, The New, 


Fontevrault, Discovery of the Plan- 
tagenet Tombs at, 214. 
Foreign Notes, 192, 246, 316. 


289, 207. 


Ironmongers’ Almshouses, The, 364. 
Ironmongery Specifications, 108. 


Foreign Study and Travel and | Irving Theatre, An, 388. 

National Style, 619. Islington, New Abattoir for, 628. 
Forest Fires, 232. Italian Decorations at Westminster, 
Form 4 and the Building Trade, 530. | 582. 

Foundation in Unstable Soil, 256. Italian Scaffolding, 97, 200, 395 
Fountain: Colley Hill. Reigate, 238; | Ivy and Architecture, 212 ho 

Wandle Park, Wimbledon, 280. 

Fountains, London, 2tr. JOHANNES2&URG PROSPECTS 

French Influence on Scottish Archi- | FOR ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS 
tecture, 627. =, 

French. Palace, Aldwych, The Pro- roe weneens House, 212 


posed, 4, 121. 


CABLE AND CHIMNEY-STACK | KARACHI MUNICIPAL BUILD- 
Sn a EDMEEY de ADJOINING Roa eer : 

OWNER, 156. | Keen. Mr. Arthur, F.R.I.B.A. (No. 

Garden Cities: A Facetious View of XIII. of Architects of the Day 
Common or, 116; and Garden _ Series), 136. 

Suburbs, 242. | Kensington, A Garden at, 116. 

Garden City for London Bovs, 117. Kilburn Park, A. 117. 

Garden Suburb: House, The, 135, | King Edward Place,” 180. 

187: Romford, 620. | King Edward VII. Memorial, The, 

Garden Suburbs, Points e- 474. 
sign of Cottages eee Pee | King Edward Memorial Scheme, 

Garden Village in Wales, First, 290. _Liverpool, 265. z 

Ga denewWalln<6! King Edward Memorials, 112, 134, 

Garden Walls, Wall Gardens and, | 169, 216, 213, 620. 

670. | King Edward’s Way, 380. 

Gates and Railings, Some Fine | Kitson, Mr. Sidney, on Architectural 
Wrought-Iron, 244. Topics, 535. i } 

German: Archeologist, A, 162: Knossos, Further Discoveries at, 316. 
Housing Scheme, 16; Standard | 
Specifications for Cement, The | LABOUR, INEFFICIENT, 237. 
New, 227. Land Duties. Light on the New. 264. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Laving out Estate Under Town Plan- 
Technical College, 216. ning Act, 202. 

Glasgow: Cathedral Choir Roof, 240; Leaders :—Basilica Plan for the 
The Mitchell Library, 323; The Modern Church, 3; The Proposed 
National Bank of Scotland, roo. French Palace. Aldwych: The New 

Glastonbury, Architectural Discov- R.A.; Pronosed Edward VII. Monu- 
eries at, 58; Chapel at, 670. ment at Hyde Park Corner; The 

Glazed Shelter, Stability of, 202. New Coinage, 4; Criticism: Pro- 

Gold Medallists, Designs by, 499. fessional and Amateur, 203 

Gothic Towns in the South of Chinese and Japanese Paintings: 
France, the Foundation of French British Museum; New Peals of 
and English, 464. Bells: The Borough Council and 

600. the Poets. 30; Things of Egypt, 


Goujon, Jean, Lescot and, 

Government Denvartment Buildings, 
Washington, U.S.A., New, 475- 

Government Surveyor, 5!- 

Granite Memorials, 211. 

Graves for Building Purposes, Re- 
moving, 20. 

Greatness of Wren, The, 559. 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants, 101, 
495, 657. 

Guilds of London City | 
and, 629. 


HAGUE PALACE OF PEACE, THE, 


Institute, 


42) 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, 241. 
Hampton Court: Restoration of, 389; | 
Wren and His Craftsmen at. 507- 
Haslemere, Proposed Garden 

Suburbs, 268. 
Health Exhibition, The, 272. 
Heating Engineers, Operative | 
Plumbers and the, 57. | 
Hellenic Society. The, 57, 50°: | 
Hereford, Street Improvement in, 464. 
“ Highfields,”’ Marlow, 590. 
History and Development of Rein 
forced Concrete, 439. 
Historical Monuments, 
mission on, 445- 
Holland House, 31, 116. 


Royal Com- 


CPA ere : €> ‘ 
CPE Weed CAM 


ee: The Disfigurement of Paris, 56; 
The Hellenic Society; Fair Wages 


and Fair Contracts—Important 
Movement: Operative Plumbers 
and the Heating Engineers, 57; 


The Artillery War Memorial; The 
Addition to the Tate Gallery, 85; 
Road Maintenance; The Imnort- 
ance of the Corporation Seal: 
Architectural Association Students’ 
Work: The Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
6: Hints on the Planning of Town 
Halls, 197; The British Pavilion at 
Rome; Ironmongery Specifications, 
108: A Railwav on the Malvern 
Hills: Building in Haste. too; The 
“National? Competition Designs at 
South Kensington, 133; The Late 
King’s Memorial: The Wimbledon 


Hospital Competition, 134; Asses- 
sors, 150; The Brussels Exhibition 
Fire, 160: The Garden Suburb 
House; Temnorary Exhibition Build- 
ings, 187; Supplv and Demand in 
Art, 209; ‘'No More Street 
Statues ”’ Architectural Copy- 


right: New Use for Clock Towers, 
210; “ The Neglected Art’; Con- 
tract Systems and Locked-un Capi- 
tal, 235.3 Competition 
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Deposits ; 


BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.—SUPPLEMENT. 


Scotsmen and Brickwork; The Psy 
chology ot Compensation Claims 
236} The St Paul’s Bridge 
Squabble Inefficient Labour, - 
Competition Trouble in the Amer 

can Institute, 261; The Outlook 
for Copyright, 262; Note n Town 
Planning Schemes, 287; Sound 
proof Partitions; A Memorial to 
Florence Nightingale, 88 Copy 
right in Architecture, 311; Limit | 
Competitions Building up i 
Tradition, 312} Hurstmonc¢ 

Castle; The Memorial to King Ed 
ward VII.; Unexplained Fires, 31 


The Architect’s 
Drawings, 335; St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool; The Town Planning 
Conference Book; The New Room 
at the Institute; The Replanning 


Property in H 


f Paris, 336; The Town Plannin: 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
261; The Town Planning Confer 
ence Programme, 362; Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Builders ; Li pool 
Cathedral; Town Planning at 
Monaco; The Liverpool Sketch 
Book, 363: The Ironmongers’ Alm 
houses; The Architect of the Scott 
Monument, 364; Comments on the 
Town Planning Conference, 387; A 
Speech that Might Have Been; A 
Sylvan Suburb; An Irving Theatre, 
288; Corporation Architects; St 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate} King Ed 
ward’s Way; the Restoration of 
Hampton Court, 389; Mural Paint 
ing and the New Panels_ in the 
Houses of Parliament, 419; The 
Architect and His Public; Trunk 
Roads and Garden Roads, 420 
Builders’ Burning Topics; St. Paul’ 


3ridee and the Citv Man’s Idea of 
Architecture, 421; The Royal Com 
mission on Historical Monuments, 
445 The “Slade Lecture at Ox 
ford: Unemployment Insurance and 


the Building Industry, 446; The 
British School at Athens; A_M 

leading Rumour; Wallace v. Doug- 
lass, 447; The Post of First Com- 


ytre 


Works, 473; Ne 
The King Edward 


missioner of 
Dame de Paris; 


VII. Memorial; St. Paul’s Cross, 
474; Minimum Cost of Cottages; 
Board of Agriculture’s New Build- 
ing ; New Government Depart 
ment Buildings, Washington, 
U.3.A., 4753; Designs by Gold 
Medallists, 499; New Session of 
the Institute; Hellenic Societv; 
The Soul of the City; St. Paul’s 


London’s Un- 


Bridge Scheme, 500; 
Monument 


exampled Opportunity; 


to Elizabeth Fry; Public Magnifi- 
cence and Private Simplicity, 501, 


Drawing and Architecture, 525; the 
Late Mr. Le Farge: Tolstoy’s View 


of Art; The Mall Imovrovement, 
e206: The Possible Future of 
Charing Cross, 553; The British 
School at Rome, 554; Papers of 
the British School at Rome, 581; 
St. Paul’s Bridge; Italian Decora- 
tions at Westminster, 582: Yerbury 
vy. T. and R. Wortley; Liverpool 
Cathedral Amended Design, 583; 
Arch.tecture in the Making, 607; 
The Safety of St Paul’s; Builders 
and Increment Duty, 608, Isaac 
Ware; Lescot and Jean Goujon, 
600: Royal Academy Students’ 
Work, 633; Architecture in the 


Copyright Bill; Draughtsmanship 
and Lettering, 634; Conditions of 
Contract: The Society of Arts, 635; 
@ Reflections, 


Some Christmastide 

660; Criticism of Ancient Build 

ings; “ Scientific ”’ Bricklaying, 

662; What is a Structure?; Model 
at Turin 


of the British Building 
Exhibition; Crisis in the Aberdeen 
Granite Trade; The Mall Extension, 


663. 14G6.C. New General Powers 
Bill; Archite ctural Modelling; Ap- 
peal under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act; the Cheap Cottage 


Problem; A Classification of Archi 


664. 


Silk Willoughby Church, 


tects, 
Lectern, 


160. 


Lecture Rooms at Cambridge, New, 
621. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, 590. 


Le Farge, The Late 
Legal Cases, 112, 
B44, 8795 


583 
Leicester Gallery, 
Leigh Painters, The, 232. 
Leominster, Romanesque 
from, 49 
Lescot and Jean Goujon, 
Lesnes Abbey, Explorations 
Liability of Architect, 130 
Library: Battersea Polytechnic, 2413 
New Public, Dudley, 2209. 
Libraries, Two Dundee, 613. 
“Ticentiate R.I.BA we OPT 
Limited Comnetitions, 312 
Liverpool and Town Planning, 16. 
Liverpool Cathedral: 363; The Lady 
Chapel, 53 Amended Design, 583: 


506, 


Capitals 


6090. 


at, 321. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & 


BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.—SUPPLEMENT. 


Liverpool: 
Scheme, 


King Edward Memorial 
365; St. George’s Hall, 
336, 339; School of Architecture, 
Mr. Burns and the, 536; Sketch 
Book, 162, 363; University, School 
of Architecture, 64. 

Liverpool’s First Garden Suburb, 116. 

Lloyd George and the Builders, Mr., 
363, 381. 

L.C.C.: Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 
66; District Surveyors, 548; Gar- 
den Suburb Scheme, 116; Hall 
Foundation Relics, 51; School of 
Building, 268; Works in Progress, 


577. 

London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, 101, 522, 6769. 

London, Street Improvements in the 
City of, 189. 


London's Earliest Roads and 
Bridges, 639. 

MACLEAN’S GALLERY, 43. 

Madrid, The ‘‘ Grand: Via,’’ 280. 


Magazines and Reviews, 64, 169, 269, 


299, 426, 505, 671. 

Mall Improvement, The, 526, 657, 
667. 

Malvern Hills, A Railway on the, 
109. 

Manchester: Demarcation Dispute, 


442; Infirmary Site Proposals, 264; 
Society of Architects, 52, 144, 580; 
The New Y.M.C.A. Building, 319; 
Refuge Assurance Company’s Buil- 
ding, 364. 

Mansion House, Cleaning London’s, 
585. 

Marlow, ‘“ Highfields,” soo. 

Memorial: The Artillery War, 8s 
The King Edward VII., 474; to 
Florence Nightingale, A, 288. 

Memorials to the Late King, 112, 134, 
169, 216, 313, 629. 

Metal Lathing Test, A (Trussed Con- 
erete Steel Co., Ltd.), 20. 


Meteorological Office, The, 162. 

Middlesbrough, Archibald Council 
School, 144, 

Middlesex Garden Estate Scheme, 
116, 

Midhurst Town Stocks, 135. 

Mill Hill: House at, 343; Winter- 


stoke Gardens, 438. 

Mining Village, Woodlands, 54s. 

Mintern v. Sir John Wolfe-Barry and 
the a;@.C.; (Law ‘Gase),. soa. 

Minterne House, Cerne Abbas, Dor- 
set, 89. 

Mistress Art 
The, arr. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow, The, 323. 

Modern Architecture, The Develop- 
ment of, 18, go. 

Moisture on Internal Walls, 302. 

Monaco, Town Planning at, 363. 

Monument, Proposed Edward VII. at 
Hyde Park Corner, 4. 

Motor-Pits, 561. 

Moving Point, Velocity and Accelera- 
tion of, 202. 

Municipal Works, New, so, 
544. 

Mural Painting, and the New Panels 
in the Houses of Parliament, 419. 

Museum: Proposed Indian Memorial, 
67; Sir John Soane and His, 677. 

Museums, Local, 240. 

Music, Buildings for, 141. 


and the Handmaiden, 


399, 460, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION, CON- 


FERENCE OF SECRETARIES, 
469. 
National Registration of Plumbers, 
678. 


Newcastle Plumbers’ Outing, 201. 


News in Brief, 10, 44, 65, 92, 114, 
163, 192, 221; 244, 266, 300, 317, 
351, 415, 465, 480, 506, 548, 603, 
628, 644, 674. 

Nightingale, A Memorial to Florence, 
288. 


Northern Architectural Society, 124, 
544. 

Northumberland and Durham Arche- 
ological Society, 247. 

Northwood and Ruislip Town Plan, 
247. 

Norwich, New Infirmary at, 666. 

Notes and News, 5, 31, 58, 88, 109, 
135, 161, 188, 211, 238, 
Bae 

Notes on Competitions (see ‘‘ Com- 
petitions ’’). 

Notre Dame de Paris, 474. 

Nurses’ Home at Royal Portsmouth 
Hospital, 567. 


263, 2809, 


OBITER DICTA, ih ivy EEE, 

Obituary :—William Banks, Gwyther, 
A-R.J B.A. * Henry Spalding, 
F.R.I.B.A.; George Chatterton, 
M.Inst.C.E., 45; Wilhelm Von 
Pittler; Louis Jacobi; Joshua 
Ledgard, 357; J. W. Clark, 428; 
Henry John Treadwell, F.S.I.; J. 
AdamsActon; R. W. Macbeth, 
R.A., 480; Cornelius Mansfield, 506; 
R. Selden Wornum; John Le Farge, 
550; Alderman T. E. Atterby, 561; 
Mr. John Barry, 562; The Late 
Mr. Wornum; Professor Ludwig 
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y 25th, 1911, 


Knaus; Councillor Huins, 616; C. 
H. Fowler, 642; Robert Mawson, 
William Ridley; Edwin Turner, 671. 
Open-Air Schools, Design and Con- 
struction of, 293. 
Oratory of St.-Piran, The, 242. 
Osborne Judgment and After, The, 
232. 


Oven, Constructing a Baker’s Brick, 


pete 
Oxford: “Slade’’ Lecture, 446; 
“Vandalism” at, 135. 


Oxford’s Recent Buildings, 220. 


PAINTING AND DECORATION, 
NOTES ON, 500. 

Paintings, Chinese and Japanese, 
British Museum, 30. 

Paint-makers’ Federation, A, 255. 

Paints, 


Fire-Resisting, 13. 
Palace of French Arts and Indus- 


tries, 121. 

Palace of Peace, The Hague, 42. 

Palatine Bank, Manchester, 345. 

Papers of the British School at 
Rome, 581. 

Papers Read :—‘‘ The Development of 
Modern Architecture,” by Gerald 
C. Horsley, 18, 99; ‘“ Surveying: 
Theory and Practice,’? by Arthur 
Bowes, 197, 223; ‘‘ Concrete Farm 
Buildings from a Sanitary Stand- 


point,” by S. Cunningham, jun., 
250; “Illumination,” by John 
Darch; ‘‘ Moisture on Internal 
Walls,” by H. D. Searlies-Wood, 


302; Three Papers on Schoo! Build- 
ing, By W. H. Webb, R. G. Kirkby, 
and Edward Willis, 303-6; Fever 
Hospitals, by Saxon Snell, 306; 
““ Presidential Address,” by Arthur 
Keen, 370; at the Town Planning 
Conference, 401-414, 436, 437; ‘‘ The 
Architectural Association’s Annual 
Visit to Harrogate and District,” 
by Edwin Gunn, 462; “ Presidential 
Address,” by Leonard Stokes, 481, 
“The Problem of the Architect's 
Assistant,” by J. V. Hibbert, 495; 
“That Fine Draughtsmanship Con- 
duces to Fine Architecture,” by 
Gerald C. Horsley, 519; ‘‘ Presi- 
dential Address,” by Sidney D. 
Kitson, 535; ‘‘ Presidential Ad- 
dress,” by G. E. Bond, 539; ‘‘ Pre- 
sidential Address,” lovee Use, (ee 
Charlewood, 54; ‘‘ Pierre Lescot 
and Jean Goujon,” by Professor 


Blomfield, 610; “Foreign Study 
and Travel and National Style,” 
by G. Leonard Elkington, 619; 
‘“London’s Earliest Roads and 
Bridges,’ by Reginald A. Smith, 


639; ‘The Preliminaries of School 
Planning,” by Philip A. Robson, 


667. 

Paris: and its Fortifications, 116; 
Notes from, 16; of To-day, The, 
161; Some Curious Facts about, 


263; The Disfigurement of, 56; The 
Replanning of, 336. 

Parks, The London, 238. 

Parliament : Decoration at 
Houses of, 314; In, 113. 

Partitions, Sound-proof, 288. 

Partnership Formalities, 256. 

Party Wall, 130. 

Piccadilly Circus, The Remodelling 
offrra. 

Picts, The Houses of the, 290. 

Picture Exhibitions, 16, 43, 343, 425, 
520, 549, 572, 648. 

Pisa, The Leaning Tower of, 86. 

Pian, for the Modern Church, 
Basilica, 3. 

Plans and Drawings in their Legal 
Aspect, 643. 

Plans: Payment for Unadopted, 80; 
Refusal of Council to Pass, Bre 
Planning: Cowsheds, 308; of Town 
Halls, Hints on the, 107; Schools, 

The Preliminaries of, 667. 

Plumbers, Operative, and the Heat- 
ing Engineers, 57. 

Poets, The Borough Council and the, 
30. 

Pointing, Charge for Extra, 20. 

Pontefract, Elementary School, 66. 

Portland Cement, Aeration of, 571. 

Portsmouth Hospital, Nurses’ Home 
at Royal, 567. 

Practical Notes, 51. 

Preserving Buildings, the Difficulties 
of, 263, 320. 

Presidential Address: Mr. Arthur 
Keen’s (Architectural Association), 
370; Mr. Leonard Stokes’s (Royal 
Institute of British Architects), 
481; Mr. Sidney D. Kitson’s (Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural So- 
ciety), 535; Mr. G. E. Bond’s 
(Society of Architects), 539; Mr. H. 
C. Charlewood’s (Northern Archi- 
tectural Association), 544. 

Preventable Disasters, 13. 

Preventive Measures, Moral Effect of, 
324. 

Propylea, The Restoration of the, 
IIo. 

Pupilage Agreement, 21, 


the 


The 


QUEEN’ ELIZABETH’S COUR. 
TIERS, THE HOMES OF, s7s, <86. 


READING ABBEY, THE TILE 
PAVEMENT OF, 3:4. 

Reading, Arthur Hill 
Baths, 108. 

Refuge Assurance Company’s Build- 
ing, Manchester, 364. 

Refusa] of Council to Pass Plans, 51. 

Reigate, Fountain, Colley Hill, 238. 


Memoria! 


Registration of Plumbers, National, 
678. 
Reinforced Concrete: Courses in, 


216; Expert, How to Become a, 204, 
256; Fire Resistance of, 13; History 
and Development of, 439. 

Reredos, Christchurch Priory, 454. 

Ringwood, Hants, The ‘‘ House 
Dream,’’ Near, 2 

Risks, Unnecessary, 13. 

Road Maintenance, 86, 

Reads and Bridges, London’s Earli- 
est, 639. 

Roads: Liability for Repair of, 129; 
The Colour of, 290; Trunk and 
Garden, 420, 

Rome: The British Pavilion at, 108; 
The British School at, 554; Papers 
of the British School at, 581. 


Romford Garden Suburb: The, ‘110, 
117, 629; Competition, 188, 213, 
273. 


Roof Truss: Strength of, 202; Stress 
Diagram for Large, 203. 

Roof Trusses, The Construction of 
Belfast, 532. 

Roofs, Fire Resisting, 428. 

Rooms in 1700, Interior Treatment 
of, 204. 

R.A., The New, 4. 

Royal Academy of Music, The, 58. 

Royal Academy Students’ Work, 633. 


Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments, 445. 

R.I.B.A.: The June Examinations, 
144; Town Planning Conference, 
The, 161; Examination Questions, 
203; Town Planning Exhibition, 
322; The New Rooms at the, 336; 


Meetings, 481, 508, 610. 
Royal Sanitary Institute: 
Congress, 272. 


ST. ANDREW, COULSDON, 670. 
St Dunstan’s Tower, 290. 


St. Fagan’s Church; Glamorgan- 
shire, 256. 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool: 336, 


339; Mr. Brock on, 560; Memorial 
Scheme, Mr. Carrére on, 614. 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 389. 


St. Nicholas, Deptford, The King 
and, 31. 

St. Paul’s Bridge, 89, 135, 237, 30° 
421, 449, 500, 582. 

St. Paul’s.Cathedral and the. Pro- 
posed Bridge, 627. 

St. Paul’s, the Safety of, 608. 

St. Paul’s Cross, 474. 

Sanitary Institute Congress, The 
Royal, 272, 302, 332. 


Sanitary Science Examination, 51. 
Sash Windows, Constructing, 156. 
Scaffolding, Italian, 97, 200, 395. 
School: A New Type of, 212; and 
College Buildings, 295; Building, 
Three Papers on, 303-306; Plan- 
ning, Preliminaries of, 667. 
Schools: Architecture in the, 3092; 
Design and Construction of Open- 
Air, 293; The Trades Training, 
151. 
Scotsmen and Brickwork, 236. 


Scott Monument, The Architect of 
the, 364. 

Scottish Architecture, French Influ- 
ence on, 625. 

Scottish System: of Contracting, 


255, 263; of Tendering, The, argq. 
Screw Pile Driving, Books on, 204. 
Sealand Garden Suburb, 117. 

Selby Abbey, 5. 
Seward v. Cardiff Corporation, 679. 
Sheffield Building Trades Exhibition, 


400, 

Shefheld By-Laws as to Timber Scant- 
lings, 243. 

Shoring and Underpinning at 
chester Cathedral, 509. 

Shrine of Arhrodite-Astarte, The, 1og. 

Sir John Soane and His Museum, 


Win- 


677. 
Sketch-Book, The Liverpool, 162, 363. 
Skinners’ Hall, The Decoration of 
the, 213. 
“ Slade’? Lecture at Oxford, 446. 
‘“Sliphead ”’ Window, An American, 


532. 

“Smoke Curse,’ The, 611. 

Society: of Architects, 101, 247, 5393 
of Arts. The, 635; of Engineers, 
101; of Fine Arts, 48. 

Societies Meetings and Reports, 52, 


IOI, 124, 144, 216, 247, 268, 330, 
416, 424, 482, 508, 550, 560, 630, 
653, 668. 


Solution for External Stucco Preser- 
vative, 20. : 

Sound-proof Partitions, 288. 

Sound-proofing Partitions, 20. 


Januar 


South Africa: Building Activity in, 
332; The Union Parliament Build- 
ings, 263. 

Souch Kensington, The ‘“ National” 
Competition Designs at, 133. 

South Shiclds Town Hall Contract, 
172. 

Specification, The Legal Effect of a, 
41. 

Specifications for Cement, The New 
German Standard, 227. 

Speech that might have been, A, 388. 

Spire of Bow Church, The, 617. 

Sports Stadium, Constructing A, 612. 

Sprinklers, A New Use for, 124. 

Squares, London Garden, 16. 

Stadium, Constructing a Sports, 612. 

Standard Notation of Concrete Insti- 
tute, 202. 

“Statues, No More Street,’’ 210. 

Steelwork. Problem, ‘Fhe Architec- 
tural, 212. 

Stockport Municipal Library Compe- 
tition, 484. 

Stoke Garden Village, 66. 

Stone Decay, A Germ Theory of, 31. 

Street Improvement in Hereford, 464. 

Street Improvements in the City of 
London, 189. 

Street Works, Council’s 
Estimate for, 156, 

Suburb, A Sylvan, 388. 

Surveying: Theory and Practice, 197, 
223. 

Surveyors: District, and Their Fees, 
243. L.C.C. .Districty sae. 

Surveyors’ Institution, The, 124. 

Switch, A Current-Controlling 
(Adams Watkin Co., Ltd.), 104. 


Excessive 


TATE GALLERY, NEW TURNER 
WING AT THE, 61, 8s. 

Technical Education, The Decline of, 
88. 

Telegraph Union Monument, 208. 

Telephone, Interphones and Private 
Line, 284. 

Temple at Eleusis, 130. 4 

Temple of Theseus, The, 129. 

Tender, A Lost, 232. 

Textile Industries Department, Brad- 
ford, 365. 

Theatre, An Irving, 388. 


Thorpe and Smithson, The Archi- 
tectural Drawings of, 672. 
Tiles and Slabs, Poilite Roofing 


(Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd.), 
82. 

Tintern Abbey, The Preservation of, 
240. 

Tolstoy’s View of Art, 526. ~ 

Tombs at Fontevrault, Discovery of 
the Plantagenet, 214. 

Tower of Pisa, The Leaning, 86. 

Tower, The Treatment of London’s, 


242. 

Town Hall: Bethnal Green’s, 483, 
557; Contract, South Shields, 172. 

Town Halls, Hints on the Planning 
of, 107. 

Town Planning: 16, 66, 116, 268; Ex- 
hibition and Conference, 161, 322, 
336, 341, 361, 366, 387, 401-414, 436, 
4373; -Mr. Burns, Onoerro oat 
Monaco, 363; Conference: Papers 
Read, 401-—414 ; Schemes, Notes on, 
287. 

Towns in the South of France, The 
Foundation of French and English 
Gothic, 464. 

Trade and Craft, 82, 104, 284, 343, 
416, 460, 480, 521, 603, 620. 

Trade and Personal, 550. 

Trades Training Schools, The, 151. 

Train Fires, 231. 

Travel and National Style, Foreigr 
Study and, 6ro9. 

Twenty-mile Radius, 
Within the, 51. 

Twickenham, Proposed New Bridge 
at, 88. 


Practising 


ULM, MUNICIPAL HOUSING IN, 


16. 
Unadopted Plans, Payment for, 89. 


Unemployed Insurance and _ the 
Building Industry, 446. 
University College, London, School 


of Architecture, 330.- . ee 
Usher Hall, Edinburgh, Competition, 
66; Awards, 88. 


VANDALISM, MORE, 162. 
Ventilation and Architectura] Acous- 
tics, 24. 
Ventilation, 
Air for, 52. 


Volume and Speed of 


WALES, FIRST GARDEN VILLAGE 
IN, 200. 

Wall Decoration, 349. 

Wall Gardens and Garden Walls, 670. 

Walls, Moisture on Internal, 302. 

Wallace v. Douglass (Law Case), 


447, 570. 

Ware, Isaac, 6009. 

Washington, U.S.A.: New Govern- 
ment Department Buildings, 475; 


The Housing Act at, 268. 
Water Supply, London, 456. 
Waterloo Station, Improvements at, 
320. seu 
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Waterproofing Buildings, 80. 


Welsh Monuments, The Destruction 
of, 189. 

Wellington Arch, The Quadriga for 
the, 315. 

West End Buildings, Some Recent, 


450. 

West Hartlepool, A New Road, 
268, 

Westminster Cathedral, 6. 


Westminster: Decoration at the 
Palace of, 314; Italian Decora- 
tions at, 582. 


Whitley Bay Pleasure Buildings, 638. 


AMERICAN METHODS OF REIN- 
FORCED CONCRETE CON- 
STRUCTION, 371. 


Aqueduct Linings, Concrete, 180. 


Architect, Engineer, and the Steel 
Structure, 377. 
BEAMS, REINFORCED CON- 


CRETE, 375. 

Bonding Successive Layers of Con- 
crete, 602. 

Books:—‘‘ The Elements of Rein- 
forced Concrete Building ’’; ‘‘ Rein- 
forced Concrete,” 71; ‘‘ Concrete, 
Its Composition and Use,” 175; 
“The Civil Engineer’s Pocket 
Book ”’; ‘‘ Testing Materials,’’ 280; 
“Analysis of Elastic Arcades, 
three-hinged, two-hinged, and 
hingeless, of Steel, Masonry, and 
Reinforced Concrete,’’ 490; ‘ Ap- 
plied Mechanics,” 490; ‘‘ Diagrams 
for Designing Reinforced Concrete 
Structures, including Diagrams for 
Sections and Strength of Steel 
Beams,” 490; ‘‘Pratique de L’Art 
de Construire,’’ 491; ‘‘ Diagram for 
Ascertaining at a Glance from 
the Analysis the Hydraulic Modulus 
or Ratio of Lime to Silica and Alu- 


mina,” 491; ‘‘ Practical Mathe- 
matics and Geometry,” riches 
““Spark Spectra of the Metals,” 
491. 


Bridge: A Reinforced Concrete, 376; 
at Thorverton, Devon, 601; Con- 
erete Arch, 494; Failures, Concrete, 
181; Pier in Reinforced Concrete, 
Constructing a Tall, 488. 


CALCIUM ALUMINATE 

NATURAL CEMENT, 27s. 
Canadian Concrete Building, A, 180. 
Cement, Coiouring, 282. 


AND 


Cement Test, A Moist Closet for, 
180, 

Centering for Fireproofing Steel 
Columns and Arches, 380. 


Church of St. Barnabas, Shacklewell, 
London, 276. 

Colouring Cement, 282. 

Concrete Arch Bridge, 494. 

Concrete: Bonding Successive Layers 
of, 602; Bridge Failures, 181; Bulk- 
head with Pile Foundation, 603; 


ABBEY, ABINGDON, 470. 

Abingdon Abbey, 479. 

Aero Cottage, at the Crystal Palace, 
ihe, x17, 18. 

Albemarle Club, London, 423, 424. 
All Saints’ Church, Woodham, Wok- 
msiens7. 163; C.P., Aug..17th. 
Apethorpe Hall, Detail of Dining 

Room Ceiling, 587. 

Arcade, The Piccadilly, London, 452. 
Architect of the Day.—XII., Mr. 
Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A., 131-149. 
Ardenrun Place, Blindley Heath, Sur- 
rey, C.P., Sept. 14th. 
Ashburnham House, 
The Staircase, 260. 


Westminster, 


BAKER’S BRICK OVEN, s11. 

Balustrade and Wall to Motor-Gener- 
ator Station, London, 512. 

Bank, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., In- 
terior View of the First National, 
194, 195; of Scotland, Glasgow, 
The National, 185, 186, 190; Union 
of London and Smith’s, Trinity 
Street, Cambridge, 89,; C.P., July 
27th. 

Baptist Church, Cricklewood, 140, 141 

Baptist Church House, Southampton 
Row, London, 132, 148-149. 

Barnard Cast’e Schoo] Chapel, North 
Eastern County School, C.P., Nov. 
23rd, 

Bath, Doorway of No. 2, Terrace 
Walk, 291; Doorway in Brock St., 
615. 

Bath Easton, near 
Eagle House, 4209. 

Baths, Hoxton Public, Pitfield Street, 
London, N., Collapsible Dressing- 
Boxes at, 252, 253. 


Bath, Doorway, 


| 
| 


Widening of Fleet Street and Bishops- 


gate strect, 657. 

Wilmslow, Gothic Work near, for 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Exam., 129. 
Wimbledon: Drinking-Fountain, 
Wandle Park, 289; Hospital Com- 
petition, The, 134. 

Winchester Cathedral, Shoring and 
Underpinning at, 509. 

Winchmore Hil] Woods, 116. 

Windermere, ‘‘Cragwood,’’ 3or. 

Window: An American “Sliphead,”’ 
532; Overlooking Adjoining Pro- 


perty, 156. 


Windows: 332; The De- 
sign of, 532. 

Windsor Castle as a Royal Residence, 
88. 

Winterstoke Gardens, Mill Hill, Lon- 
don, 438. 
Wire-fusing, 
Woking, All 
ham, 162. 
Woodchurch, The “ Croft,’ 219. 
Woodlands Mining Village, 545. 
Working Drawings, The Need 
Tradition in Making, 585. 
Works in Progress, LCs, 577. 


Casement, 


Fires and, 323 


Saints’ Chure h, Wood 


for a 


Wren and His Craftsmen at Hamp 
ton Court, 507. 

Wren, The Greatness of, 550. 

Wright’s Concrete, Fixing Bricks, 


and Railing 


Wrought-Iron 
Some Fine 


Gates 


» 244 


YERBURY v. T. & R. WORTLEY, 


CONGR Emon Dee eels sole bION: 


Columns, Pouring, 180; House, An 


Ancient, 180; Its Constituent 
Materials, 382, 493; Mixing, 493; 
Notes, 180, 276; Packing, 176; Sur- 
faces, Whitewash for, 602; Tank, 


A Thin-Walled, 495; The Effect of 
Sodium Silicate Mixed With or Ap- 


plied to, 283; Wall Built Without 
Forms, 596. 
Concrete Institute : 487; Visit 


to Chingford Reservoir, 76; A 
Visit to the London Works of the 
British Improved Construction Co., 
Dtdap st 73: 
Constituent 
382, 493. 
Corrosion, Reinforced Concrete and, 
598. 
DECK DAM IN 
CONCRETE, 404. 
Devon, Bridge at Thorverton, 6or. 


Materials of Concrete, 


REINFORCED 


ELASTIC LIMIT, THE, 7r. 

Engineering, Reinforced Concrete in, 

492. 

FIRE TEST ON REINFORCED 
CONCRETE BUILDING, 276. 

Fireproofing Steel Columns 
Arches, Centering for, 380. 

Forms, Concrete Wall Built Without, 
596. 

Foundations for the Municipal Build- 
ing, New York, 599. 

HANDBOOK ON REINFORCE. 
MENT DESIGN, 4os. 

Holloway, The Money Order Depart- 
ment, 281. 


375> 


and 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERS AND REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE, 487. 

JAMAICA, THE R.M.S.P. CO.’S 

OFFICES, KINGSTON, 174. 


LEADERS:—Safe Stress and Factor 
of Safety; The Elastic Limit; Vari- 
ations in Manufacture; Variation 
in Workmanship, 71; Lectures on 
Reinforced Concrete: Retaining 
Walls; Loans for Reinforced Con- 
Crete Work; A Concrete Institute 
Visit, 173; Novelty in Reinforced 
Concrete; Calcium Aluminate and 


Natural Cement; Sand for Con- 
crete; Instruction in Reinforced 
Concrete and Design and Prac 
tice; At the L.C.C. School] of Build 


g; Workshop and _ Laboratory 
Practice; The Development of Rein 
forced Concrete, 275; Institution of 


ing; 


Civil Engineers and _ Reinforced 
Concrete; Sand in Concrete, 487: 
Reinforced Concrete; Expansion 


Adhesion; Irregu- 
Prof. Bach’s 
Calculating 


and Contraction ; 
larity of Adhesion; 
Experiments, 595; 
Length of Rod, 506. 
Lectures on Reinforced Concrete, 173. 
Liverpool, the Royal Liver Building, 
Loans for Reinforced Concrete Work, 
173. 
London, Church of 
Shacklewell, 276. 
L.C.C., School of Building, at 


ard 


fo 


St. Barnabas, 


the, 


MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT, 487; Variations in, 71. 

Money Order Depar:ment, Holloway, 
The, 281. 


NEW YORK, FOUNDATIONS FOR 
THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING, 
599. 


PACKING, CONCRETE, 176. 


PAPERS READ:—‘‘The Effect of 
Sodium Silicate Mixed With or Ap- 
plied to Concrete,’ by Albert 
Mayer, 283; ‘““ The Manufacture of 
Portland Cement,” by A. C. Davis, 
487. 

Piers, Reinforced Concrete, 

Pile Foundations, Concrete Bu’khead 
with, 603. 

Piles, The Protection of Timber, 382. 

Portland Cement, The Manufacture 
of, 487. 


T&o. 


QUANTITIES FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE WORK, 8o. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE: AND 
CORROSION, 508; A Specification 
fnr. 71; Beams. 375; Bridge, A, 
376; Bridge Pier, Construc ting 


[LLUSTRATIONS. 


Basilica Vicenza, By Palladio, 584. 

Battersea Polytechnic Library, 340. 

Beaconsfield, Bucks, House at, C.P., 
Dec. 7th. 

Belfast Roof Truss, Construction cf 
Ayes sae 

Bentley, The Late John Francis (Por- 
trait), 6. 

3erlin, Brandenburger, Thor., 385, 
from the Tower of the Rathaus, 
443; The Hardenbergstrasse, Char- 
lottenburg, 579; “Haus Freuden- 
berg,’’ Nikolassee, 299; Semi- 
circular Space to the West of 
Brandenburger Thor, 523; Sketch 
Design for Treatment of Kénigs 
Platz, 631; Unter den Linden, with 
Royal Palace, 364; The Wertheim 
Shop Premises, 309. 

Bethnal Green, London, Municipal 
Buildings, 557, 558; Cherub En- 
richment, 551. 


Birmingham, Dormer to Women’s 


Hostel, 14, 15; University, Main 
Entrance, 605. 
Blindley Heath, Surrey, Ardenrun 


Place, Sept. 14th. 

Bond, Mr. G. E. (portrait), 539. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A., Interior View 
of the First National Bank, 1094, 
195; The Franklin Union, 632, 650. 

Bourne Corner, Farnham, Surrey, 122, 
123. 

Bow Church, Tower and Spire of, 617. 

Bracket, The Dean's Door, St. Paul’s 

Cathedral, Detail of, 1. 

Bradford, Open-Air School, Thack- 
ley, 293-297; Scheme for Re plan- 
ning; 614; Textile School, C.P., 
Oct. 12th. 

Bradford-on-Avon, Saxon Church, 22. 


| 


Brandenburger Thor, Berlin, 385. 
Brentwood Grammar School, 108, 199. 


Bressummer in Carved Oak, from a 
Sixteenth Century House at Ix- 
worth, Suffolk, 573. 


Bridge, Study for a Stone, 35; Water- 
loo, London, 418, 432, 433- 

Brighton, Letter-plate, Roedean 
Junior School, 645, 646. 

Brisbane Cathedral, C.P., Oct. sth. 

Bristol, Redland Green Chapel, 352, 


353: 

Brixton Drapery Store, Fire at a 
231. 

Brussels Exhibition, The Fire at the, 
1QI 


Burns, The Right Hon. John, M.P. 
(portrait), 402. 

Bury St. Edmunds, Doorway, No. 36, 
Churchgate Street, 154, 155. 

Business Premises, Leicester, 669. 


CAIUS COLLECE, CAMBRIDCE, 


ALTERATIONS TO, C.P., Nov. 
23rd. 
Cambridge, Detail of Wrought-iron 
Gate, River Front of Trinity Col- 


lege Library, 118, 119; 
Second Court, Jesus College, 2; 
Gate Pier at Back, St. Tohn’s Col- 
lege, 326, 327 


: Lecture Rooms and 
Departmental 


Doorway to 


Librarv, 621-625; 
New Court, Pembroke College, 111; 


New Keeving Rooms, etc., Mag- 
dalene College, 234: The Malting 
House, 83; The River Front of 


Trinity College Library, 105; Union 
of London and Smith’s Bank, 
Trinity Street, 89; C.P., July 27th. 

Capitals from Leominster, Roman- 
esque, 49. 


583. 

Yorkshire Buildings, Some Notable, 
462. 

Yorkshire Federation, The, ; 

Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester, 
319. 

Tall, 488; Civil Engineers and, 
276, 487; Construction, American 
Methods of, 371; Constructiv 
Specification for, 603; Deck Dam, 
194; Design and Practice, Instruc 
tion im, 2755 in Engineer ng, 75, 
492; in Sweden, 597; Lectures on, 
173; Novelty in, 275; The Develop 
ment of, 275s Work, Loans for, 
173; Work, Quantities for, 8 

Retaining Walls, 173. 

R.M.S.P Cox's, Offices, Kingsto1 


Jamaica, 174. 


SAFE STRESS AND FACTOR OF 
SAFETY, 71. 


St. Barnabas, Shacklewell, London, 
Church of, 276. 

Sand for Concrete, 275. 

Sand in Concrete, 487. 

Shear Stress Safety in Beams, 368 

Sodium Silicate Mixed with or Ap- 
plied to Concrete, The Effect of, 
283. 

Specification for Reinforced Concrete, 
AS yrs 


Specification for Reinforced Concr 
Construction, 603. 

Standard Reinforcement, 281. 

Steel Structure, The Architect, the 
Engineer and the, 377. 

Sweden, Reinforced Concrete in, 597. 


TANK, A THIN-WALLED CON- 
CRETE, 4095. 

Theatre, A Reinforced Concrete, 180 

Timber Piles, The Protection of, 382. 


VARIATIONS IN MANUFACTURE, 
71; in Workmanship, 71. 
WALL CONSTRUCTION FOR 

SMALL BUILDINGS, 180. 
Waterproofing a Reinforced Concrete 

Water Tank, 
Waterproofng Buildings, 80. 

Water Tank, Waterproofing a Rein- 
forced Concrete, 277. 
Whitewash for Concrete 

602. 
Workmanship, 


a4 
a7 hy 


Surfaces, 


Variations in, 71. 


Workshop and Laboratory Practice. 
275. 

Caryatides, Opera. Comique, Paris, 
333- 


Casement Windows, Wooden, 532. 
Castle Rising, 476. 


Castie, Stukesay, 471. 

Cathedral, Brisbane, C.P., Oct. 5th; 
Liverpool, Amended Design, 580, 
656; Restoration, Kirkwall, C.P., 
Oct. 26th; Winchester, showing 


Shoring, 509. 
Catherine Street, Covent Garden, 36, 


37- 
Ceiling in Dining Room, Apethorpe 
Hall, Detail of, 587. 


of the Board Room, Lloyd’s 


Ceiling 
Fenchurch Street, Lon- 


Registry, 
don, 127. 
Chapel of St. Mary, 
CP, Deci 28th. 
Chelsea Town Hall Extension, Detail 
of Entrance, 
Chemical Laboratories 
Holloway, 390. 
Cherub Enrichment, Municipal Build 
ings, Bethnal Green, London, 551. 


Glastonbury, 


529. 


Office Block, 


Chester: The Cathedral, 43; St. 
John’s Ruins, 44; The Water Tower 
on the Walls, 48. 

Chester, Northumberland, 1oo. 


*hesterfield, House at, 


‘hicago, Scheme for the Lay-out of, 


~ 


503. 


— 


403-400. 

‘himneypiece, Edgehill, Limpsfield, 
136; in Dining Saloon, Centra] Sta- 
tion Hotel, Glasgow, 559; North 
Eastern Railway Offices, Westmin- 
ster, 334; Trerice, near Newquay, 
588. 


~ 
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Church, All Saints’, Woodham, Wok- 


ing, 1$7, 163; C.P.,. Aug. 17; Bow, 
Tower and Spire of, 617, 618; of 
St.. Andrew, Coulsdon, C.P., Dec. 


28th; of Sty Francesa, Assisi, 5833 
St. James-the-Less,’ Plymouth, Alter- 
ations to Chancel, C.P., Nov. 2nd; 
Plats, Typés of Basilica, 3: 
Club, Albemarle, London, 423, 424. 
Coldicote, Warwickshire: Entrance 
Front, ri. 
Coliegé, Caius, Cambridge, 
tions to, C.P., Nov. 23rd. 
Cologne, Schemes for the Develop- 
tment of, 412, 413. 

Columbarium of Hylas at 
Details, 582: 

Competition Plans, Stockport Library, 
484. 

Compton Wynyates, 476. 


Altera- 


Rome: 


Coucert Hall, Plan for a Muncipal 
658. 
Cérnice, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 


TInt Fields, W.C., 166, 167. 

Cottage at the Crystal Palace, The 
Aero; t7, 18; near Hindhead, Sur- 
fey, 483; near Horsham, Sussex, 
45. 

Cottages, Built by Mr. St. Loe Stra- 
chey, 505; Design for 4150, 562: 
Prize Design for a Group of, 350. 

Coulsdon, Church of St. Andrew, 
C.P., Dec. 28th. 

Cotton-Hanging, Design for Printed, 
260. 

County Hall Foundation Works, Pro- 
gress of the London, 285. 

County Hall, London, Sketch for, 4235. 

“Cragwood,” Windermete, 301, C.P., 
Sept. 21st. 


Cricklewood, Baptist Church, 140, 
141; House at, 654, 655 

Croft, Woodchurch, The, 218-221, 
CP, Aug. [sts 

Cross, The New St. Paul’s, 472. 

Crystal Palace, The, Aero Cottage 
at the, 17, i8. 

DERRICK, AN IMPROVISED, 20. 


Design for Frontage to R.I1.B.A. Pre- 
mises, 425; for Group of Cottages, 
Prize, 350; Space and Mass Com- 
position in; Insect Symbols in, 356. 


“Diane” in the Louvre, Figure of, 
6i0. 

Doorway, Eagle House, Batheaston, 
near Bath, 429; in Brock Street, 
Bath, 615; No. 2, Terrace Walk, 
Bath, 201; No. 26, Lincolns Inn 
Fields, London’ 276, 271; No.‘ 36, 
Churchgate Street, Bury St. Ed- 


mund’s, 154, 1553; to Second Court, 
Jesus College, Cambridge, 2. 
Dormer from Waldorf Hotel, 
don, Lead-covered, 396, 397- 
Dormer to Women’s Hostel, Birming- 
ham, 14, 15. 


Lon- 


Dorset, Minterne House, Cerne Ab- 
bas, 84, 87, 90, 91- i 
Dressing-Boxes, Collansible, Hoxton 


Public Baths, Pitheld Street, Lon- 
don, N., 252; 


re 
253. 


Dudiey, New Public Library, 207, 228- 
230. ; 

Dundee, Coldside Branch Library, 
606; Blackness Branch Library, 
C.P., Dec. 14th. 


Edinburgh, St. Mary’s Cathedral : 
The Choir, 27. 

Edinburgh Life Assurance Building, 
Edinburgh: General Office, 589. 
Effgies on the English Royal Tombs 
at Fontevrault Ahbey, France, 215. 

Egypt, Things of, 55, 56. 


Electra House, London, Figures in 
Panel on, 386. 

Enfield, ‘‘Penkerrow,” 146. 

Entrance, No. 18, Rue Croix Des 


Paris, 28. 


Petits-Champs, 
Hertwood 


Ewhurst, Surrey, 


Sikhs axe 


Edge, 


FARNHAM, SURREY, BOURNE 
CORNER, 122, 123- ; 
Faversham, Kent, Lees Court, near, 


552- 

Figures. in Panel on Electra House, 
London, 386. 

Finial for a Bedpost, 
265. 

Fire ata Brixton Drapery Store, 231; 
at the Exhibition, . The, 
IQ. 

Floor, A Rink, 593 

Fontevrault Abbey, 
on the English 


Carved Wood, 


3russels 


Effigies 
at, 


France, 
Royal Tombs 
215. 

Fountain, Colley Hill, Reigate, 233; 

Wandle Park, near Wimbledon, 

Memorial Drinking, 286, 289. 


Franklin’ Union, Boston, Mass., 632, 
650. 

French Palace of Arts and Indus- 
tries, London, The, 121; C.P., Aug. 
3rd. 

Frieze in the General Office of the 
United Kingdom Provident Insti- 


tution, London, 360. 


GARDEN IN THE “WEST COUN- 
TRY,” 540, 541- 

Garden Ornament at Hampton Court, 
A, 208. 


Javnary 25th, 1917. 


Garden, Pond and Fountain in a | 
“West Country,” 524. 
Gate, Detail of Wrouglit-iron River | 
Front of Trinity College Library, | 


Cambridge, 118, 1t9. 


Gate Pier at Back, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 326, 3273 in the 
“Wilderness,” Hampton Court | 
Palace, 46, 47. 

Gates and Railings, Wrowght-iron, 
Leeswood Hall, near Mold, North 
Wales, 244, 245, 247. 

German late seventeenth century | 


wrought-iron Grille, 660. | 
Gl 7: BS . . 1 . —? . i} 
slasgow Chimneypiece in Dining 
Saloon, Central Station Hotel, sso; | 
The Mitchell Library, 323, C.P.. 
Sept. 28th; The Nationa] Bank of 
Scotland, 185, 186, igo. 


Grammar School, Brentwood, 1098, | 
199. 

Grand Palais, Paris, Detail, C.P.’s, 
Aug. 24th, Dec. 2rst. 

Grille, Wrought-iron, German late 


seventeenth century, 660. 


HALL AT 67, QUEEN’S CATE, 
LONDON, S.W., 310, 314. 

Hall, Design for a large, (x- 
burgh, Norfolk, 477; Rushton, 576; 
St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, 204, 
205. 

Hampshire, Upton Grey: Bay to Gar- 
den Front, 303. 

Hampton Court Palace 


616: 


Gate Pier in 


the ‘‘Wilderness,’ 46, 47. | 
Hampton Court, A Garden Ornament | 
at, 208; Sculpture at, 408. 
Hereford, Suggested Improvement 
Scheme for, 464. 
‘Wighfields,” Marlow, C.P., Dec. 7th. 
Highgate, “Studland,” 145. 


near Surrey, Cottage near, 


Hindhead, 


483. 
Holland House, Kensington, The 
Inigo Jones Gate, 417. 
Holloway, Chemical Laboratories 
Office Block, 390. 
Home for Crippled Children, Pyr- 
ford, near Woking. 239, 241, 242- 
Hooton Old Hall, Cheshire, 129. 
Horsham, Sussex, Cottage, near, 45. 


House, Abbey Road, St. John’s 
Wood, London, 497; at Beacons- 
field, Bucks, G.Ps, Dee: 7th; sat 
Chesterfield, 503; at Cricklewood, 
654, 655; at Mill Hill, 342; 
near Wantage, 248, 249; No. 4, 
Wimpole Street, London, 348. 

“Tfouse Dream,’ Ringwood, Hants, 
The, 255- 

Hurtwood Edge, Ewhurst, Surrey, 
315, 310. 

ILKESTON MEMORIAL HOMES, 
560. 


Improvement Scheme for Hereford, 
Suggested, 464. 
Indian Museum in London, Proposed, 


67, C.P., July 2oth. 


Infirmary, Norwich, The New, 665, 
666. 

Inigo Jones Gate, Holland House, 
Kensington, 417. 


Italian Scaffolding, 395. 
CO.’s OFFICES, 


170-172, 174-179. 


JAMAICA, R.M.S.P. 
KINGSTON, 158, 


KEEN, MR. ARTHUR, F.R.! B.A. 
(sketched from life by our Special! 


Artist), 137- 

Kensington, St. Mary Abbots, Vicar- 
age Hall, 204, 205. 

Keystone on Lincoln’s Inn House, 


Kingsway, 359- 

Kingsgate Chapel, Holborn, ‘131, 147, 
148. 

Kingsgate House, High Holborn, 
London, C.P., August roth. 

Kirkwall Cathedral, Restoration, 
C.P., Oct. 26th. 

Knocker in Bronze, Rue du Faubourg 


St. Honoré, Paris, 537. 
Knot-Work, St. Neot’s, Cornwall, 
24. 

LABORATORY, MEMORIAL RE- 


SEARCH, AT UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH WALES AND MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, C.P., 
Nov. oth. 

Leadwork on Bay, Pall Mall, London, 


68, 60. 

Lectern in Silk Willoughby Church, 
South Lincolnshire, 461. 

Lecture Rooms and Departmental 
Library, Cambridge, 621-625. 

Lees Court, near Faversham, Kent, 
552. 


Leicester, Business Premises, 669 

Leominster, Romanesque Capitals 
from, 49. 

Lesnes Abbey: Abbot’s Lodging from 


North-East; South-West Pier of 
lower; Window of Pulpit Stairs, 
321; Doorway East Side; 1 iles, 


322. 

Letchworth, Herts, Offices at, 330, 
3x : 
Letter-Plate, Roedean Junior Schoo], 
Brighton, 645, 646, 


Library, Battersea Polytechnic, 340; 
Dundee, Coldside Branch, 606; 
Blackness Branch, C.P., Dec. 14th 
Public, Dudley, 207, 228-230. 

Libreria Vecchia, Venice, The, 224, 
225, 

Limpsfield, ‘‘Elmstead,’” 142, 143; 
Headland Cottage, 144; Village, 
Old Timbered Building Threatened 
with Demolition in, 320. 

Lincoln, Water Tower, C.P., 
7th. 

Lincoln’s 
Carved 

Liverpool 
sign, 580 

Liverpool, 
53, 54, 72°79: 

London County Hall: Foundation 
Works, Progress of the, 285; 
Sketch for the, 435. 

London, Leadwork on Bay, Pall Mall, 
68, 69; New Hall, 67, Queen’s Gate, 
310, 314; New Turner Wing, Tate 
Gallery, 59, 61; Norwich Union Life 
Assurance Society’s Building, Pic- 
cadilly, 451: The Baptist Church 
House, Southampton Row, 132, 148, 
149; The French Palace of Arts 
and Industries, 121, C.P., August 
ard; United University Club, Pall 
Mall, C.P., July 6th. 

Longleat: Screen in Hall, 


Sept. 


Kingsway, 
359- 
Amended 


Inn House, 
Keystone on, 


Cathedral, De- 


The Royal Liver Building, 


586. 


Louvre, Paris, Arcaded Entrance to 
Pavilon Marengo, C.P., Nov. 
30th; Figure of ‘Diane’ in the, 
610. 


Lowther Lodge, Kensington, 98. 
Lyveden New Building, 576. 


MANCHESTER, PALATINE BANK, 
344, 345. 347; Refuge Assutance 
Co.’s Building. 

Marlow, “Highfields.” C.P., Dec. 7th. 

Memorial Homes, Ilkeston, 569. 

Mill Hill, London,. House at, 342; 
Winterstoke Gardens, 438-441. 

Minterne House, Cerne Abbas, Dor- 
set, 84, 87, 90, OI. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow, The, 232, 
C.P., Sept. 28th. 

Modelled Panel, 267. 

Montacute, 

Motor Pit, 561. 


575. 


Municipal Buildings, Bethnal Green, 
London, 557, 538; Cherub Enrich- 
ment, 55!I. 

Museum, Proposed Indian, in Lon- 
don, 67, eC.bs,) uly 2oth. 


NATIONAL COMPETITION EX- 
HIBITION, 1910, Modelled Study 
in Relief, 259; Carved Wood Finial 
for Bedpost, Designs, for 
Stained Glass, 268; Modelled 


265.5 


266, 


Panel, 267; Design for Printed 
Cotton Hanging, 269. 
National Gallery, Proposal for Re- 
modelling Front Block of, 40, 41; 


€.P.; July x3th: 

Neville Holt, 47. 

North Eastern Railway Premises, 
Westminster, Chimneypiece in, 334. 


Norwich New Infirmary, 665, 666. 
Norwich Union Life Assurance So- 
ciety’s Building, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, 451. 


Nurses’ Home, Royal Portsmouth 


Hospital, 567. 


OFFICE, CATHERINE STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 36, 

Offce Premises, York Street, Covent 
Garden, 38. 

Offices at Letchworth, 
331. 

Open-air School, Thackley, Bradford, 
293-207. 

Open-air Swimming Bath, Design for 
an, 673-676. 

Organ Screen, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge: Detail, 563, 565. 

Oven, Baker’s Brick, 511. 

Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk, 477- 


37: 


Herts, 330, 


PALATINE BANK, MANCHESTER, 
344, 345, 347- 

Palazzo Della Cancelleria, 
Arcade, 378, 379- 

Pall Mall East, United University 
Club, C.P., July 6th. 

Pall Mall, Leadwork, on Bay, 68, 60. 

Paris, Arcaded Entrance to Pavilon 
Marengo, C.P., Nov. 3oth; Bronze 
Knocker in Rue du Faubourg 5t. 
Honoré, gigm Caryatides on 
Opéra Comique, 3333 Detail of 
Facade in Rue Daru, 457; Details 
of the Grand Palais, C.P.’s Aug. 
24th, Dec. 21st; Detail of the Resi- 


Rome, 


dence of M. Lucien Guitry, 105; 
Entrance, No. 18, Rue Croix Des 
Petits‘Champs, 28; Windows in 
Appartement Building, Avenue 
Malakoff, 591. 

Parthenon, The: West Door, 114; 
Restoration of West Front, 115. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge, New 
Caurtw 118: 

Piccadilly Arcade, London, 452. 

Piccadilly Circus, London, Scheme for 
Remodelling, 514, C.P., Nov, 16th. 


| 


Pilar in Vitara at Ajanta, 217. 

Plan for a Municipal Concert Hall, 
678. 

Plans (see Index Heading Relating 
to Building Required). : 

Plans of Schools of Various Nations, 
385: 

Plans, Types of Basilica Church, 3. 

Plates, Centre: United University 
Club, London (Reginald Blomfield, 
Architect), July 6th; Proposal for 
Remodelling Front Block of the 
National Gallery (H. H. Statham, 
Architect), July 13th; Design for 
the Proposed Indian Museum in 
London (R. F. Chisholm, Architect), 
July 20th; Union of London and 
Smith’s Bank, London (W._ D. 
Carée, Architect), July 27th; Pro- 
posed Palace of French Arts and 
Industries, London (Ernest Gérard, 
Architect), Aug. 3rd;- Kingsgate 
House, London (Arthur Keen, 
Architect), August roth; All Saints’ 
Church, Woodham, Woking (W. F. 


Unsworth, Architect), Aug. 17th; 
Detail of Grand Palais, Paris (M. 
Deglane, Architect), Aug. 24th; 


The Croft, Woodchurch (Fair and 
Myer, Architects), Aug. 31st; New 
Water Tower, Lincoln (Reginald 
Blomfield, Architect), Sept. 7th; Ar- 
denrun Place, Blindley Heath, Sur- 
rey (Ernest Newton, Architect), 
Sept. rath; ‘‘Cragwood,’” Winder- 
mere (R. F. Dunkerley, Architect), 
Sept. 21st; Mitchell Library, Glas- 
gow (William B. Whitie, Architect), 
Sept. 28th; Brisbane Cathedral 
(Frank L. Pearson, Architect), Oct. 
sth; Textile School, Bradford 
(Reginald G. Kirkby, Architect) ; 
Refuge Assurance Co.’s Building, 
Manchester (Paul Waterhouse, 
Architect), Oct. 12th; Scheme for 
the Development of Washington, 
U.S.A., C.P., Oct. roth; Kirkwall 
Cathedral Restoration (Hippolyte 
J. Blane, Architect), Oct. 26th; 
Radium Institute, Portland Place, 
London (T. P. Figgis, Architect), 
Nov. 2nd; Alterations to Chancel, 
St. James-the-Less, Plymouth (T. 
Rogers Kitsell, Architect), Nov. 
2nd; Memorial Research Labora- 
tory, University of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, Cardiff (W. D. 
Carée, Architect), Nov. oth; De- 
sign for Corner Block of Regent 
Street Scheme of Reconstruction; 
London (John Murray, Architect), 
Nov. 16th; School Chapel, North- 
Eastern County School, Barnard 
Castle (W.-D. Carée, Architect) ; 
Alterations to Dining Hall, Caius 
College, Cambridge (Edward War- 
ren, Architect), C.P., Nov. 23rd; 
Arcaded Entrance, Pavilon Maren- 
so, The Louvre, Paris, C.P., Nov. 


> 


30th: House at Beaconsfield, 
Bucks (Colleutt and Hamp, Archi- 
tects); “Highfields,” Marlow 
(Lionel F. Crane, Architect), C.P., 
Dec. oth; Blackness Branch 
Library, Dundee (James Thomscn, 
City Architect), Dec. rath" sabne 
Grand Palais, Paris, Detail (M. 
Deglane, Architect), C.P., Dec. 


21st; Church of St. Andrew, Couls- 


don (F. H. Greenaway and J. E. 
Newberry, Architects); Chapel of 
St.. Mary, Glastonbury (W. D: 


Carée, Architect), C.P., Dec. 28th. 

>ond and Fountain in a ‘‘West Coun- 
try’ Garden, 524. 

Portraits: The Right Hon. John 
Burns, M.P., Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, 402; Mr. G. E. Bond, J.P., 


— 


539: 

Portsmouth Hospital, Royal Nurses’ 
Home, 567. 

Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C., Cornice, 166, 167. 

Post Office and Meteorological Off ce, 
South Kensington, London, 453, 
454: 

Queen’s Gate, London, House, 99. 

Queen’s Gate, London, New Hall at 
No. 67, 310, 314- 

RADIUM INSTITUTE, PORTLAND 
PLACE, LONDON, C.P., Nov. 2nd. 

Redland Green Chapel, Bristol, 352, 
35ias 

Refuge Assurance Co.’s Building, 
Manchester, C.P., Oct. rath. 

Regent’s Park, London, Zoological 
Society, New Building, 637. 

Reigate, Fountain, Colley Hill, 233. 

Ringwood, Hants, The ‘House 
Dream,’”’ 25 

Rink Floor, A, 593. 

Arcade from 


on 


Rome, the Palazzo 
Della Cancelleria, 378,.379; at the 
end of the Sixteenth Century, 


Bird’s-eye View of, 407; Details of 
Columbarium of Hylas at, 582. 
Romford Garden Suburb, The, 


Il7, 


273. 
Roof Truss, Belfast, 533. 


THE -ARCHITECTS” & 


January 25th, FIT. 7 - BUILDERS’ 


Roofing Design: Proposed Sec- | South Kensington, London, Post of Washington, C.P., Oct. roth; 
tional Treatment, 32. Office and Meteorological Office, | Plan of a portion of Vienna, 411; 
Rotunda, - Whitley Bay Pleasure 453) 454- Schemes for the development of 
Buildings, 640. Southampton Row, London, The Bap Cologne, 412, 413. 
R.I.B.A., Frontage Design, 425. tist Church House, 132, 148, 149. Trades Tr iining Schools, Specimen: 
R.M.S.P. Co.’s Offices, Kingston, Stadium, The Tacoma, 612, 613. of work done in the Handrailers’, 
Jamaica, 158, 170-172, 174-179. Stained Glass, Designs for, 266, 268. | Plumbers’ and Smiths’ shops, 150 
Rue Daru, Paris, Detail of Facade | Staircase, Ashburnham House, West 152. 
m 457. minster, 260. Trerice, near Newquay, Hall Win 
Kushton Hall, 576. | Statham, Henry Heathcote, | dow, 576; Chimneypiece, 588. 
F.R.I.B.A. (sketched from life by | Trinity College, Cambridge, Detail of 
our special artist), 33- | Organ Screen, 563, 565; Library, 
S. FRANCESA, ASSISI, CHURCH Stockport Library Competition Plans, | Cambridge, The River Front of, 10s. 
OF, 583. 484. 
St. James-the-Less, Plymouth, Alter- Stokesay Castle, 471. UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
ations to Chancel, C.P., Nov. 2nd. Stokes, Mr. Leonard (portrait), 402. | INSTITUTION, LONDON 
St. John’s Wood, London, House ~in Strachey’s Cottages, Mr. St. Loe, | FRIEZE IN THE, 360. : 


Abbey Road, 497. 505. | 


Ly 4! he, Jnited University Club, Pall Mall 
St. Mark’s, Venice, Detail of Arch, | Study in Relief of a Draped Figure x 3 


Bast, Gabe) july tn. 


_ 059- ;. ~< A set in a Roundel, 259. ee | University of South Wales and Mon 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Detail of Surrey, Ardenrun Place, Blindiey | mouthshire, Cardiff, New Memorial 
Bracket, The Dean’s Door, 1. Heath, C.P., Sept. 14th, Hurtwood Research Laboratory, C.P., Nov. 

St. Paul’s Cross, The New, 472. | Edge, Ewhurst, 315, 316. | oth. ; j 

Saxon Church, Bradford-on-Avon, 22. | Swimming Bath, Design for an Open- | Unter den Linden, Berlin, with Royal 

Scaffolding, Italian, 395. air, 673-676. Palace, 364. 

Scheme for Remodelling _Piceadilly | | Unwin, Mr. Raymond (portrait), 402. 
Circus, London, 514; C.P., Nov. | TACOMA STADIUM, THE, 612, 613. Upton Grey, Hants: Bay to Garden 
16th. Tate Gallery, London, New Turner Front, 303. : 

School Chapel, North Eastern County | Wing, 59, 61. Usher Hall Competition, The: Ac- 
peuor’ Barnard Castle, C.P., Nov. | Textile School, Bradford, C.P., Oct. cepted Design, 125. 
23rd. 12th. | 

apes Open-air, Thackley, Brad- | Thackley, Bradford, Open-air School, | VENICE, ST MARK’S, DETAIL 
word, 2093-297. 293-207- ' ge Ga ae ae 

School Plans of Various Nations, 355. | Theatre in Whitley Bay Pleasure oF tet Aad ey ee “The 

Scott, The Late, Sir Gilbert, R.A., | Buildings, 639. en hy Palette veaec.” 
(portrait), 31. Yombs at Fontevrault Abbey, France | Winkoita Station Pcelen: Bay of 

Screen in Hall, Longleat, 586. Effigies on the English Royal, 215. | oe nent en fy SEEN GSE | 

Screen Wall, Victoria Station, Lon- Tower and Spire of Bow Church, 617, ean Pl os ip gen 4 ie he 
don, 444, 466, 467 618. re y a i = at : ae ek SP 

Seuiptute sae Hampton Gourt, 498. | Towa Hall. Competidve, Desien for~ | Village, Woodlands Mining, 545, 546. 

Shefheld Town Hall, Competiti De- Sheffield, 30. 
aa rou a8: ‘ he ep | ee Hall qardecion. Chelsea: De- | WALDORF HOTEL LONDON, 

Silk Willoughby Church, South Lin- tail of Entrance, 529. | LEAD-COVERED DORMER FROM 
colnshire, Lectern in, 461. Town Planning Exhibition: Scheme THE, 399, 397. 

Simpson, Mr. J. W. (portrait), 402. | for the Lay-out of Chicago, 403- | Wall and Balustrade to Motor-Gener- 

Skinners’ Company, Decorative | 406; Bird’s-eye view of Rome at ator Station, London, 512. 
Painting in the Hall of the, 213. the end of the Sixteenth Century, | Wall Arcade, Isola Comacina, Lake 

“Sliphead’’ Window, American, 531. 407; Scheme for the-Development | Coma, Detail of, 23. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, CONC RETE AWD ae Diels 

AMERICAN CONTRACTING | DEVON: REINFORCED CON- | LIVERPOOL, THE ROYAL LIVER 

PLANT, 371-373- CRETE ARCH BRIDGE OVER | BUILDING, 72-70. 
| THE RIVER EXE, THORVER- 
5 > London, Church of St. Barnabas, 

BRIDGE IN REINFORCED CoN. | TON: Sr, S02. Vero esat veces care ak 
Bone EGSS ANGELES) CaCl | FOUNDATIONS, NEW YORK | Los Angeles, California, Bridge in 

| 376; over sitter Kiver MUNICIPAL BUILDING, 500, | Reinforced Concrete, 376. 
Switzerland, 494; over the River 2s 


= 600. 
Exe at Thorverton, Devon, 6o1, | } 
602. 


MONEY ORDER DEPARTMENT, 


: A - LLOWAY, 282, 283. 
Bridge Pier in Reinforced Concrete, See enh ely OF SCAF HOLLO , 28 8; 
450, | Gothenburg, Soeved erie Telegraph and NEW YORK MUNICIPAL BUILD- 
Telephone Building, 596-5098. | ING FOUNDATION, 5099, 600. 


CENTERING FOR FIREPROOF- | 
ING STEEL COLUMNS AND | HOLLOWAY MONEY ORDER DE- | PIER OF BRIDGE IN REIN- 


ARCHES, 380. PARTMENT, 282, 283. FORCED CONCRETE, 480. 
Church of St. Barnabas, Shacklewell, | | Plant, American Contracting, 371!- 
London, 276-281. | JAMAICA, R.M.S.P. CO.’S OFFICES | 373- 
Coal Breaker, Scranton, Pa., 374. KINGSTON, 158, 170-172, 174-179- Protection of Timber Piles, The, 382. 


JOURNAL—SUPPLEMENT. 


Wantage, House near, 248, 249 

Warwickshire, Coldicote The En 
trance Front, 11. 

Washington, Schem<¢ for the D 
velopment of, C.P., Oct rot 

Waterloo Bridge, Lond 18 


$33- 
Waterproofing a Bunga . 
Water Tower, Lincoln, C.P. 


7th. 
“West Country” Garden, A, 54 
Westminster Cathedral; Summit 
St. Edward’s Tower, 7; Ch 
Lady Chapel, : 
Westminster, Staircase, Ashbw 
phere 260. 
Whetstone, ‘“‘Burrington.” 139 
Whitley ‘Bay Pleasure Building 
Wimbledon, Memorial Drinking 
Fountain, Wandle Park, near, 
289. 
Winchester Cathedral, Showing Sh 
ing, 509 
Windermere, “‘Cragwood,’’ 301, C.P., 
Sept. 21st. 
Window, American ‘‘Sliphead,’”’ 531. 
Windows, Ground Floor, Central 
Crimina] Court, London, 94, 95; in 
App: artement Building, Avenue 
Malakoff, Paris, Sol; W ood 


ae ement, 532. 

Winterstoke Gardens, Mill Hill, Lon 
don, 438-441. 

Woking, All Saints’ Church, Wood 


ham ures, 163, CP. Aug, 17th}. St. 
Nicholas Home for Crippled Child- 
ren, Pyrford, near, 239, 241, 242 


Woodchurch, The Croft, 
GP. Ausr 37st: 

Woodlands Mining Vi 1] ag 545, 540. 

Wrought-iron Gates and hs lings, 
Leeswood Hall, near \ old, N tn 
Wales, 244, 245, 247. 


me 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY BUILD- 
ING, REGENT’S PARK, LON- 
DON, 637. 


SECTION: 


R.M.S.P. CO.’S OFFICES, KING- 
STON, JAMAICA, 158, 170-172, 
174-179. 


ST. BARNABAS CHURCH, SHAC- 
KLEWELL, LONDON, 276-281. 


Scaffolding, The Gilbreth Method of, 
374 

Switzerland, Reinforced Concrete 
Highway Bridge over Sitter River, 
494. 


TANK IN REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE WITH THIN WALLS, 40s. 


[elegraph and Telephone Building, 
Gothenburg, Sweden, 596-598 


Timber Piles, The Protection of, 382. 


ARTISTS AND AUTHORS. 


ADSHEAD, PROFESSOR, Sy ON. Burns, The Rt. Hon. John, M.P., ; Field, Horace, F.R.I.B. ae and E. 


F.R.I1.B.A., 408, 435. | 110. Simmonds, 166, 167, 334. ; 
Aldridge, Henry R., 594. Burnham, D. H., 403-405, 414. | Bigeis, &. PejheR 1 BA-, "CBs Nov. 
Arfridson, André, so91. end. 

Ashby, Dr. Thomas, F.S.A., 401. CACKETT AND BURNS. DICK, | Fletcher, F. Morley, 349. 

Atwell, Frank L., 618. 638-640. 

Carée, W- D., F.RiB.AS893C.P.’s, | GARDNER, PERCY, LL.D., F.S.A., 

BALL, J. L., 392. July 27th, Nov. oth, Nov. 230, i\- 407. ‘ 

Barker, A. H., B.Sc., 587. Dec. 28th. | Gérard, Ernest, 121; C.P., August 

Bauerkeller, Rosie, 267. i) Carter, GC Pitwood, A.R.I.B.A., 532. | 3rd. so 

Belcher, John, R.A., 637. | Carus-Wilson, C. D., A.R.I-B.A., 583, | Gordon Jackson and Sydney V. Ken- 

Bentley, The Late J. I., 7, 9. 584. | dall, 17, 18. ; 

Bernier, Louis, 333- Chancellor and Sons, 198, 199. Gotch, J. Alfred, F.R.I.B.A., 476, 

BenGys dies Lay 1270- | Charlewood, H. C., F.R.I.B.A., 544. | 534, 575, 586, 672. 

Beswick, A. E., 224. Chisholm, Robert F., eR BAe: Goujon, Jean, 610. 

Bevis, C. W., ERB. Ase BOs | E.S.A., 67; C.P., July 2octh: | Meate, Lionel, W., A.R.1.B.A., 158, 

Binns, W. B., Clapham, F. Dare, F.R.I.B.A., 340. | 170-172, 174-179- 

Blanc, Higpelsie i ey R.S.A., Colleutts De iy, EER. LBA a7. Greenaway: and Newberry, C.P., Dec. 
ER.1.B.A., C.P., Oct. 26th. | Collcutt and Hamp, C.P., Dec. 7th. 28th, 670. 

Biomfield, Reginald, A.R.A., 472; Cordonnier, M., C.P., Aug. 24th. Greenman, R. S:, 382. 

C.P.’s, July 6th, Sept. 7th. | Crane, Lionel oe GP. Decoy th: | Gunn, Edwin, A.R.I.B.A.; ThAS LIO4y 
Bolton, ” Arthur Tenn R 1 B.Avge 315, | Cross, A. W. is": aR. ie BiA., 252,253 | 201, 462. 

316. Cunninghz am, 3S qn Jul. 250% i , 
Bante Gi. Bese sabes 539° | HARE, HENRY T., F.R.1.B.A., 360. 
Bonnier, Louis, 406. DARCH, JOHN, 3 | Hart and Waterhouse, FF.R.I.B.A 
Bowes, Arthur, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Dawber, E. Guy, F.R.I.B.A., 11, 68, 390. 

197, 223. 69. Hastie, Edward, 654, 655+ 
Brangwyn, Frank, A.R.A., 213. Dear, Frank T., 326, 565. : Haverfield, in) Vy aR ORS Noe wii e 
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The door showing the bracket of which this is a detail gives access 
to the base of the geometrical stairs in the southern or clock 


tower. The tympanum is filled with winged heads of children, 


but it is the brackets that give the door its distinction. 


DETAIL OF BRACKET, THE DEAN'S DOOR, 


SI 
PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
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This doorway, which leads into the second court, is noticeable for the cock which can be seen above the middle of the arch. 
The cock is the principal emblem of the College, and recalls John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, who, by a charter of 1497, converted 
the old existing nunnery into a college. 


DOORWAY TO SECOND COURT, JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Basilica Plan for the Modern Church. 


HEN the Gothic revival was in its first 
exuberance, coinciding as it did with 
a passionate revival of medizval 
ecclesiology, no one doubted that the 
revived medieval church plan was the 
best, the only possible plan to suit 
the Anglican church service, and to 
respond to the aspirations of the de- 

vout churchman. A deviation from it, or from orthodox 

Gothic detail, was a fault for which the architect guilty of 

it was held up to reprobation in ecclesiological journals, and 

by ecclesiological committees. 

The Gothic revival, however, had not died out, had indeed 
only arrived at its central career, when practically-minded 
church architects, whatever their faith in Gothic, began to 
discover that an area with two rows of large piers running 
through the middle of it, had obvious disadvantages for a 
congregation who wished to see and hear priest and preacher, 
and the device was started by one very eminent church archi- 
tect, and followed by others, of making the side-aisles narrow, 
using them for passage only, instead of for seating, thus 
retaining the three-aisled idea, and the architectural effect of 
the nave arcades, while materially altering the plan and 
section from that of the medieval building. This arrange- 
ment is now to be frequently met: with in the church designs 
of the day, most frequently in those which are. otherwise 
Gothic in style and treatment ; sometimes in the very rare 
instances which we see of a modern church of Classic 
‘character. 

Very rare ; for in spite of the fact that Gothic has been now 
almost entirely abandoned for secular buildings, it is still 
for the most part accepted as the correct, if not the only, style 
for a church, asa matter of religious association. But it 
seems to be forgotten that the medizval church, after all 
{whether we speak of the material or spiritual church), was 
a late form both architecturally and ritually, and that there 
is a form of church which has far older religious associations 
than anything medieval. The Latin Basilica church goes 
back to the earliest times when Christian public worship was 
openly instituted, and received the protection of the Imperial 
power. And its plan presents, in a more convenient form, 
that kind of passage-aisle arrangement which is only obtained 
in a medizevally designed church by a plan somewhat at 
variance with the traditional design and proportions of the 
medieval three-aisled church. 

We may recognise two forms of the Basilica plan of church 
—that which the earliest churches in Rome, after the date of 
Constantine, assumed ; and that which came into shape when 
the Romanesque school of architecture was struggling into 
shape. Types of the two plans are subjoined. That marked 
A represents the earliest and simplest type of the Latin 
Basilica church, except that the western towers were not a 
usual feature ; they belong rather to German and French than 
to Italian architecture. But the remainder of the plan repre- 
sents the Latin Basilica arrangement. Simple as it is, this 
is a plan which can be made very effective as an interior. ‘The 


aisles are divided off by a long unbroken range of columns, 
which forms a fine perspective leading up to the apse. The 
long choir of the medizval parish church (both the genuine 
and the revived medizeval) is omitted, and we return to the 
simple apse of early days, because it has been recognised by 
many, and will be recognised by more as the subject becomes 
better understood, that the chancel is a bad position for the 
choir, in a musical sense, as they are not well heard by the 
congregation whom they are supposed to lead; and that a 
choir of secular persons, selected merely for musical reasons, 
have really no traditional place within a screened-off chancel ; 
they are occupying a special place formerly occupied by the 
monks who sang the service, but which the latter occupied, not 
as singers, but as clerics. ‘The placing the choristers in the 
chancel is therefore a completely false tradition. In this plan 


TYPES OF BASILICA. CHURCH *PLANS. 
B=The Early Romanesque Type. 


A=The Latin type. 


the organ and choir are supposed to be in a west-end gallery 
over the narthex ; a better situation at all events than in a 
long chancel. In an architectural sense the west-end towers 
are very valuable, not only as giving a dignified facade, but 
as masking the weak line formed by the sloping roofs of the 
aisles. This sloping outline of the facade is the weak point 
of the Italian form of basilica. ‘The church as shown here is 
supposed to have a wooden roof, which might either be open- 
timbered, or have a decorative ceiling below the tie-beams.; 
the form usually adopted in the ancient Latin basilica. It is 
a construction favourable for acqustic effect. The columns 
are more convenient than the compound Gothic pier, taking: up 
less room. They might carry either an arcade or a horizontal 
entablature ; both were employed in the ancient basilicas ; but 
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the arcade has the best effect. This plan would produce a 
church convehient both for sight and hearing, and in accord- 
ance with the oldest Christian tradition. There is much to be 
said, therefore, in its favour. 

The other sketch plan, B, shows the type which obtained 
in many instances in the earlier times of Romanesque archi- 
tecture. The most essential distinctions between this and the 
Latin type of church are, first, that the apse is the whole 
width of the nave, the aisle being continued round it; 
secondly, that there isa grouping of the points of support in 
an alternating fashion ; a compound pier and a column alter- 
nately. In the later Romanesque this is generally a device for 
carrying a central vault over the wider central avenue of the 
nave; the nave and choir, in ancient churches of this period, 
being frequently planned with the aisles just half the width 
of the centre, so that two square compartments of vaulting 
in the aisles went to one compartment of the centre vault. But 
long before builders had ventured on vaulting the central 
space, this alternating arrangement of piers had been devised, 
with the object of throwing a solid arch across the church 
above the larger piers, thus giving the building a more monu- 
mental character, both in appearance and in reality, for the 
solid built arches formed a tie between the arcades and the 
wall above them, and strengthened the whole fabric. ‘This 
device occurs as early as the beginning of the ninth century 
in the basilica church of St. Praxede at Rome, though it is 
there carried out in a very clumsy fashion; it is carried out 
in much more artistic style in the beautiful and almost Classic 
interior of San Miniato at Florence, some two centuries later. 
In the sketch plan here given this system is suggested, the 
centre roof between the cross arches being of timber, and the 
side aisles vaulted in brick or stone. In the plan here given 
the transepts are wider and are entirely thrown into the church, 
and in them would be placed the organ and choir, the organ 
being divided into two, a part of it on each side, so as to blend 
alternately with each side of the choir ; an arrangement which, 
with modern electrical mechanism, can always be carried out 
if desired ; it is only a question of cost. Or otherwise, there 
might be only a small organ in each transept, sufficient to 
support the choir, and a large one at the west end, above 
the entrance, for grander effects, and for accompanying con- 
gregational singing. ‘The four large piers at the crossing 
would carry an octagonal lantern which would form 
the dominant exterior feature; a composition  fre- 
quently suggested in the Romanesque churches of the south 
of France, as also occasionally in German Romanesque. The 
colonnaded atrium, though only shown in plan B, is really 
more a Latin than a Romanesque feature (though found in 
some Romanesque churches); but it is such a beautiful ap- 
proach to a church, and has such an effect of seclusion and 
separation of the place of worship from the outer world, that 
one would be very glad to see it revived sometimes. 

As there seems some inclination at present to experiment a 
little in the planning of churches, and as it is probable 
that the comparative disfavour into which revived Gothic has 
fallen, for secular buildings, will before long extend to church 
architecture also, we recommend to those whose good fortune 
it is to build churches the consideration of the basilica type 
of church, as one which for modern congregational worship 
has a good many practical advantages ; which is susceptible 
of very fine architectural effect ; and which, we may once more 
remind them, represents a Christian tradition a great deal 
older than that represented by medizval building. 


The Proposed French Palace, Aldwych. 


T is to be hoped that the French Palace of Arts and Indus- 

| tries, which it is definitely stated is now to be erected in 
Aldwych, opposite the axis of Kingsway, will be a building 
architecturally worthy of so exceptional a site. One feels a 
little-anxious about it, because in a building of this class, 
which may be said to be a kind of superior bazaar, we know 
that show is generally sought for, rather than mere solid archi- 
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tectural qualities. A French architect of repute has been 
engaged, and French architects have a certain faculty for 
combining show with artistic quality. But the western ter- 
mination of Aldwych is already occupied by two buildings of 
a monumental character, and it would be a great mistake if 
the centre of the convex quadrant were allowed to be occupied 
by a building in a less dignified and more florid style. What 
we should like to see would be a domed building of monu- 
mental style in the centre, and an ultimate finish of the east 
end of the quadrant on the same design as the west end, with 
appropriately designed lower buildings connecting the centre 
and end blocks. 


) 


‘The New R.A. 


E may congratulate Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., on 

his promotion to the full dignity of “R.A.’’; he is 

a fine and accomplished.painter of the figure, and has 

done some very pleasing pictures ; but we confess that there 

are some names in the list of Associates who we should have 

thought had a prior claim, unless it goes partly by seniority, 

a point we have not statistics for testing. But what of Mr. 

Pomeroy, and Mr. Pegram, and Mr. Colton among 

sculptors? And Sir Alfred East and Mr. Cope among the 

painters? We should hardly be persuaded that none of these 
had equal claims with Mr. Hacker. 


Proposed Edward VII. Monument at Hyde Park 
Corner: 


HE proposal made by that irrepressible amateur town- 
planner, Mr. Speaight, for a monument to the late King 
at Hyde Park Corner might be worth considering if the 

question were about laying out ground at present vacant. But 
as it is, the scheme involves the absurdity of a second time 
pulling down and rebuilding the Constitution Hill arch, which 
is really not worth pulling down and rebuilding again; it 
has no doubt been very badly placed where it is, but it had 
better be left undisturbed now. Then the scheme also 
involves the moving of the Wellington monument, which is 
now in its appropriate position opposite Apsley House. — It 
is absurd to suppose that all these changes and this pulling 
about of existing monuments would be tolerated merely for the 
sake of finding a site for a monument to the late King. As we 
have already urged, the really suitable and useful monument 
to him would be the carrying out of a new fagade to Bucking- 
ham Palace, a scheme which would interfere with nothing else, 
and would supply to the Queen Victoria memorial what it 
needed from the first—an adequate and dignified architec- 
tural culmination. 


The New Coinage. 


T is satisfactory to learn that a really fine sculptor, Mr. 
| Bertram Mackennal, has been commissioned to model 
the new coinage for the new reign. There have been a good 
many failures in recent times in the design of new coinage, 
a matter in which we compare badly with France, which has 
at her disposal the services of the two greatest medallist 


artists living, M. Roty and M. Chaplain. The object of 
coinage design is three-fold: To give a good portrait of the 
reigning sovereign; to combine it with details so arranged 
and spaced as to produce a good decorative effect ; and to 
give a distinctive difference in appearance to coins which 
nearly resemble each other in size and value, such as the four- 
shilling and five-shilling pieces, and the florin and half-crown. 
The modelling of the portrait head on a coin is one of the 
most delicate problems of bas-relief sculpture, having to com- 
bine realism and expression with very low relief on a very 
minute scale. We may expect from Mr. Mackennal, the 
author of one of the most beautiful and expressive statuette 
groups (“ Mother and Daughter’’) ever exhibited at the Roya 
Academy, an accomplished treatment of this difficult task. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Lady Chapel, Liverpool Cathedral. 


To-day (Wednesday) the Lady Chapel, which is the first 
completed instalment of the new Liverpool Cathedral, is to 
be opened. The See of Liverpool is essentially a modern one, 
the date of its foundation being so recent as 1880. Dr. Ryle 
was enthroned Bishop in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 
Which is in the most central thoroughfare of the city, on 
July 1 in that year. Since that time St. Peter’s has served 
as the Pro-Cathedral. It may be useful to recall that the 
new cathedral is being erected in an elevated position known 
as St. James’s Mount, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the site of the existing Pro-Cathedral, in Church Street. The 
foundation stone was laid by King Edward VII., who was 
accompanied by Queen Alexandra, on July 19, 1904. The 
ceremony of dedication was performed by the then Arch- 
bishop of York (Dr. Maclagan). The designs are those of 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, who for the details of the work was 
associated with Mr. G. F, Bodley, as joint architect, until 
the death of the latter in November, 1907. When the cathe- 
dral scheme was originally projected, it was estimated that 
approximately £600,000 would be required for the entire 
erection, but it is now computed that before the final stone 
has been laid the outlay will have approached close upon 
three-quarters of a million sterling. Towards this aggregate 
about £300,000 has been subscribed. In addition to the 
donations in cash, there have been many munificent gifts in 
the form of memorial windows, chancel furnishings, etc., and 
the Freemasons of West Lancashire are erecting the Lathom 
Chapter House in memory of the first Earl of Lathom, their 
Provincial Grand Master. The cathedral, including the 
Lady Chapel, will have an external length of 611ft., with 
central towers 26oft. in height. There will be seating accom- 
modation for 8,000 persons. It will be the largest cathedral 
in the United Kingdom. The structural operations have been in 
progress for nearly six years. The red sandstone used js 
being obtained from quarries at Woolton, Runcorn, Helsby, 
and Rainhill, with special stone for steps from the Forest of 
Dean. The total cost of the Lady Chapel is about £60,000. 
The chapel will hold about 500 worshippers. 


Ashburnham House. 


Though now a part of Westminster School, Ashburnham 
House preserves much of its original seventeenth-century 
character. This is notable especially in the staircase, one 
of the finest in England. Its plan proclaims the master-hand 
of its designer (generally assumed to be Inigo Jones), and 
its details have all the vigour of the period. It is so ad- 
mirably adapted for the pageant of a richly dressed pro- 
cession that it seems as if Inigo Jones had in this staircase 
given permanence to one of his scenic inventions, and fixed for 
later generations the mise en scene of an antique play. Some 
fine views of it are given in the July issue of “The Architec- 
tural Review, as well as others of the great drawing-room 
(with its beautiful plaster ceiling), the dining-room, and 
other parts of Ashburnham House. 

Of particular interest, too, are the illustrations of Crosby 
all, all from specially taken photographs. The greatest 
credit is due to the architects, Messrs. Wratten and Godfrey, 
\who were entrusted with the rebuilding of Crosby Hall on 
a site at Chelsea facing the river, after its demolition in the 
city. The work, carried out by Messrs. Trollope and Colls, 
has been done in the most skilful and successful manner. 
he roof—that magnificent specimen of fifteenth-century 
ivoodwork—can now be seen to perfection, and the beauty of 
ithe oriel window is no longer hidden. 

Other features of the July issue are an article by Mr. 
/Edwin F. Reynolds, on “The Imperial Mosques of Con- 
stantinople ’’ (the concluding article of a valuable series) ; 
some excellent drawings and a photograph of that amazing 
geometrical staircase, 24ft. in diameter, which Wren con. 
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trived in the southern tower of St. Paul’s Cathedral—a stair 
with the inner ends of the steps pinned into the wall as the 
only means of support, so that, in ascending it, one has a 
curious feeling of treading the air; some reproductions of 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s fine decorative paintings in the hall 
of the Skinners’ Company ; illustrations of the new club for 
students of Liverpool University, which js being erected from 
designs by Professor Reilly; and, in the “ Town Planning 
and Housing Supplement,’’ a critical and suggestive article 
on Port Sunlight, by Mr. Macartney, and an illustrated 
article on the London County Council’s White Hart Lane 
Estate at Tottenham, where some good types of houses for 
the working classes have been erected. 
Selby Abbey. 

Mr. J. Oldrid Scott has felt himself constrained to reply 
tO an anonymous correspondent of an evening paper who 
deprecated the erection of the missing south transept of Selby 
Abbey as a memorial to the late King. The correspondent 
said that the idea of a “memorial restoration ”? was a gro- 
tesque one. But, replies Mr. Scott, as no transept exists, 
there can be no proposal to restore it. The correspondent 
also spoke of the transept dating from a period some 600 
years back, and declared that the duty of its due reparation 
belongs to those responsible for its wellbeing. Mr. Scott 
recalls that the Norman transept, built about 800 years back, 
was completely destroyed when the tower of the abbey fell in 
1690, since when there has been no south transept, and what 
should be the most beautiful view of the building is sadly 
marred by its absence. It is therefore no restoration or 
reparation that is proposed, but the replacing of a missing 
feature of the first importance. Surely, Mr. Scott supposes, 
such a good work as this would form a fitting memorial, and 
be one in which others besides the inhabitants of Selby would 
be glad to take a part. 

The United University Club, London. 
(See Centre Plate.) 

The United University Club, Pall Mall, S.W., which is 
the subject of the first of our new series of centre plates \ for 
the facilities for the reproduction, we are indebted to the 
courtesy of the architect, Professor Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A.), was rebuilt some two or three years ago on the old 
site, and upon the same area of ground as the former build- 
ing. As the club accommodation had to be greatly increased, 
and bedrooms for members provided, the plan had to be 
carefully considered in order to comply with the conditions 
of the problem. The old club house followed the usual prac- 
tice of devoting the centre third of the building to a grand 
staircase, which took up a great deal of room, and wasted 
more by separating the club into two halves. Such a plan 
was out of the question in the new building, and in order 
to provide the requisite accommodation it was necessary to 
place the hall and main staircase at the north end of the 
building facing west down Suffolk Place. This arrangement 
has the further advantage of opening up the entrance from 
the Haymarket along Suffolk Place. The club-house contains, 
in the basement, kitchen and all offices and cellars ; on the 
ground floor, smoking-room (west), reading-room (south), 
entrance hall, main and back stairs, and lavatories: on the 
first floor are the club dining-rooms, ey suite, and occupying 
the whole of the fronts to Suffolk Place and Pall Mall, coffee 
room, main and back stairs, lavatories, etc. ; on the second 
floor, library, billiard-room, card-room, secondary main 
stairs and back stairs, lavatories, etc.; on the third floor, 
billiard-room, card-room, three members’ bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, lavatories, etc., and secondary main and back stairs ; 
on the fourth floor, seven members’ bedrooms, steward’s 
room, and boys’ bedroom, bath-room, etc., and secondarv 
main and back stairs. A passenger lift runs up to the third 
floor ; a double-service lift from basement to fourth floor, with 
service-rooms on every floor, and double-service lifts from 
basement to dining-rooms on the first floor. The facade is 
faced with Portland stone, and the roof covered with West- 
morland slates. 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


[Westminster Cathedral was consecrated last week, and the 
occasion seems appropriate for the following brief account of 
a building that has excited much admiration and perhaps 
more controversy. | 

The Inception of the Cathedral, 

HE conception of a cathedral for the Metropolitan See 
of Westminster originated in the mind of Cardinal 
Wiseman, and after his death, at a meeting held with 

the object of arranging for a memorial to him, his ambition for 
the erection of a splendid cathedral was applied to the cir- 
cumstances, and its realisation was entered upon by Cardinal 
Manning. The site for the cathedral was acquired by a 
limited company, who made it over to Cardinal Manning at 
its cost price of £55,000. 

The Choice of Architect and Style. 

A design that appears to have been greatly admired by 
Cardinal Manning was submitted by Mr. Henry Clutton. It 
resembled the cathedral of Cologne, and the external measure- 
ments were to be 450ft. by 250ft. When Cardinal Vaughan 
became Archbishop of Westminster, there was much  dis- 
cussion as to the choice of an architect, and the style to be 
adopted. When Mr. John Francis Bentley was chosen as 
architect, it was decided not to invite comparison with West- 
minster Abbey by adopting Gothic ; and, apart from that 
consideration, it was important to observe that the cost of a 
Gothic building would have been about three times that of 
the cathedral that has been erected. It is interesting to recall 
what Mr. Bentley himself said as to the choice of style: “It 
was thought by the Cardinal,’’ wrote Mr. Bentley, “that to 
build the principal Catholic church in England in a style 
that was absolutely primitive Christian, that was not confined 
to Italy, England, or any other nation, but that was up to the 
ninth century spread over many countries, would be the wisest 
thing to do. Personally, I should have preferred a Gothic 
church, yet, on consideration, I am inclined to think that the 
Cardinal was right.’’ Further. he remarked concerning the 
style: “It is early Christian Byzantine. In fact, the church 
will be unique as far as this part of Europe is concerned. 
The new cathedral will, in style, be the same as that in which 
St. Sophia at Constantinople is built.”’ - 

Progress of the Work. 

The foundation stone, which was laid on June 2oth, 1895, 
by Cardinal Vaughan, assisted by Cardinal Logue, is a block 
of granite, 5ft. long, 3ft. wide, and aft, -Sin.enighy) he 
foundations were completed in 1896, at an outlay of about 
£14,000. The contract for the superstructure was signed in 
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1896, and by 1899 the outer walls were nearing completion, 
while the brickwork and stonework of the aisles, chapels, 


transepts, and apsidal choir, and the outer walls of the clere- 
stories, were up to the level of their copings, and the remain- 
der of the walls had reached the height of 85ft. from the pave- 


ment level. Great transverse arches, of 6oft. span, and 
goft. high from the floor to their soffits, carrying the four 
domes, were then being turned. The domes are formed of 
concrete, composed of four parts of broken bricks and one 
part of Portland cement. The concrete was prepared on a 
stage round each dome, and thrown fresh on to the boarded 
centre (which was previously sanded to prevent adhesion), in 
rings varying from three to five feet deep, and screeded on 
the upper surface to a graduated thickness to ensure an 
absolute uniformity in longitudinal and latitudinal sections. 
The architect would not permit the use of any cement until 
‘t had been at least thirteen weeks on the site in bins, where 
it was periodically turned over, and the temperature taken 
regularly. The entire shell of the building, except some work 
on the facade, and the last soft. of the campanile (which 
was finished in the early part of 1903) was ready by 1oot. 


Dimensions. 


The dimensions of the cathedral are as follows: External— 
Extreme length, 36oft.; width, 156ft.; height of nave, 
117ft.; height of fagade (not including the turrets), 9oft. ; 
height of campanile, 273ft., and to the top of the cross, 
284ft. Internal: Length from the main entrance to the 
sanctuary, 232ft.; depth of the sanctuary, 62ft. ; and of the 
raised choir beyond it, 48ft.—making the total internal length 
342ft. ; width of the nave, 6oft. ; wid*h across the nave and 
aisles, 98ft.; and across nave and aisles and side chapels, 
148ft.; height of the main arches of the nave, goft. ; and 
of its three domes, 112ft.. The whole building covers an 
area of about 54,000 square feet. 


The Interior. 


The interior of the cathedral consists of a large porch, a 
noble vestibule, the nave, two aisles with transepts, a bap- 
tistery, and eight side chapels; a sanctuary 4hft. above the 
level of the nave having on one side a fine Lady Chapel, and 
on the other a Blessed Sacrament Chapel. 

Beyond the sanctuary is the apsidal choir, raised 13 feet 
abave the nave, with a crypt beneath it ; over the aisles and 
vestibule are fine galleries or tribunes, and behind the Lady 
Chapel are the sacristies. 

Among the most striking features are the twelve lower 
arches on each side of the nave, supporting the tribunes ; 
above each two of these arches rises a lofty arch 73ft. high; 
above each two of. the latter rises a still loftier arch of goft. ; 
over the highest arches rise the three great domes, each 6oft. 
in diameter. 


The High Altar and Baldacchino. 


The High Altar is composed of one stone of Cornish grey 
granite, unpolished, but fine-axed, r2ft. long, and 4ft. wide, 
and weighing 12 tons. The baldacchino, 3ift. wide and 38ft. 
high, is supported by eight monoliths of yellow Verona 
marble. Their shafts rest on pedestals of verde antico inset 
with panels of purple breccia, and surmounted with white 
marble capitals. The centre of Carrara marble is carried 
on two transverse arches joined by a vault, which is orna- 
mented with a floral pattern in mosaic on a gold ground ; the 
soffits of the arches are inlaid with panels of breccia. The 
main arches are ornamented with quarrels of mother-of-pearl 
and lapis lazuli within circles enriched with porphyry and 
Thessalian marble. The cost of the baldacchino was 47,500. 
“T have spent a great deal of thought upon it;’” ‘said Mr: 


sentley, “and I think it is the best thing about the cathe-— 


dral.’ Great trouble. was experienced in getting eight 
columns of the desired length of 15ft., im onyx doré and 
onyx nuagé, and they were brought over from Africa and 


worked at Marseilles, 
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The tower is built of hard red brick, banded with Portland stoae 
by a double cross of bronze. The total height is 284 feet. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: SUMMIT OF ST. EDWARD'S TOWER. 


, and is crowned with a metal-covered cupola, surmounted 
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The Bishops of . England the late Cardinal 
faughan with an Archiepiscopal throne modelled on that of 


presented 


he Pope in St. John Lateran, Rome. It is composed of white 


tatuary marble and mosaic, with heraldic bearings; the 
fanopy is a fine specimen of English wood-carving in fumed 


mak and walnut, inlaid with holly and ebony. 


The Chapels. 

There are in all eleven chapels, the most beautiful being 
hat of the Blessed Sacrament. ‘The gates and screen, the 
Jatter composed of two corniced wings, are the most beautiful 
eature of the chapel, and they owe much to Mr. Bentley’s 
riend and successor, Mr. John A. Marshall, who in April, 
907, read before the Architectural Association an excellent 
taper on the cathedral. 


Monolithic Columns. 

The great feature about the marble columns is that each 
; carved out of a single block. To obtain a sufficient number 
f blocks of the required size, two ancient classical quarries, 
ne in Thessaly, and one in Eubcea, were specially reopened. 
fesides the verde antico columns from Thessaly, there are 
thers of another and more delicate shade of green, the 
amous cipollino marble from Switzerland and Eubcea ; from 
ve quarries near Verona have come the breccia marbles, 
urple and grey and yellow, with streaks of white ; and there 
re columns of red marble from Languedoc. The two stately 
slumns in the vestibule are of red polished Norwegian 
ranite, with carved capitals of Carrara marble. Of the 
venty-seven columns in the nave and transepts, which support 
1e vaulting of the aisles on each side of the nave, and also 
1e arches of the transepts, twenty-one are of verde antico, 
reek and Swiss cipollino, Languedoc, Italian breccia, grey 
tanite from Norway, and also the red granite which has the 
aaracter of the ancient porphyry. Each of these monoliths 
ands on a moulded base of Norwegian granite, and _ ter- 
inates in an elaborately carved capital of white Carrara 
arble, among all of which capitals there are no duplicates 
, pattern. 

The six columns dividing the aisles of the Blessed Sacra 
vent Chapel and Lady Chapel from the sanctuary are of 
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| The marbles in,the Lady.Chapel comprise: Cream-coloured statuary, with Verde Antico and 
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jasper and red Norwegian marble, and are of very beautiful 
colour and figure. ‘The bases are of Derbyshire fossil marble, 
and the capitals are of white Carrara marble. Besides these 
columns there are above them fourteen columns of pavonazzo 
in the sanctuary galleries. 

OZ. 

The Campanile, or St. Edward’s Tower, is built of hard 
red brick, banded with Portland stone; on the summit is 
some very effective carving in stone, the whole being crowned 
with a metal-covered dome or cupola, surmounted by a double 
cross of bronze. The total height is 284ft., and there are 
wide staircases to enable visitors to reach the top easily. 
Its name commemorates at once “the great saint and king ”’ 
whose body lies in Westminster Abbey, and, in a way, King 
Edward VII., from whose coronation day the dedication was 
dated. An excellent guide to the cathedral is published by 
Messrs. Burns and Oates, 28, Orchard Street, W., and a 
good description was given in last week’s “ Catholic Herald.’ 

The Architect. 

The late Mr. John Francis Bentley, the architect of the 
cathedral, was born in 1840, and died on March 2nd, 1902. 
He was articled to Henry Clutton, and was at first enthu- 
siastic for, Gothic. He went to Italy to study the Roman 
and Byzantine styles; Rome, Palermo, Ravenna, Milan, 
Venice, and Santa Sophia, furnished him with object lessons. 
“ What he saw and took in,’’ Cardinal Vaughan said of him, 
“he steadily digested ; and then, after a mental process that 
went on quietly and silently for months, he poured out 
rapidly and silently on paper his matured conception of a 
Byzantine cathedral, and presented his plans, complete in all 
their wondrous lines and details, exactly as they have been 
carried out.’’ Mr. Bentley, the Cardinal declared, “was a 
poet ; he saw and felt the beauty, the fancy, the harmony and 
meaning of his artistic creations. He had no love of money, 
he cared little for economy ; he had an immense love of art, 
a passion for truth and sincerity in his work. He was 
exquisitely gentle and considerate in dealing with suggestions 
and objections, but he would have his own way whenever it 
Was a question of fidelity to his standard of artistic execu- 
tion.’’? He was the R.I.B.A. Gold Medallist of rgoz. 


we 


E-dward’s Tower. 


Rcsso Antico frcm the ancient Greek quarries. At the 


of the altar there are Lapis Lazuli and Mother of Pearl, and other portions of the work shcw choice Breccia of Seravezza, Italy, a1d Cemran Vert 


Pyrenees. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: THE LADY CHAPEL. 


The work has been executed by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, Ltd., 63, Westminster Bridge Road. 


BENTLEY, SON, & MARSHALL, ARCHITECTS. 
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NEWS 


We have received the following com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects :—‘“Dear Sir, 
—For some years past an impostor has 
been obtaining money and other assistance 
from architects throughout the country by 
representing himself as Mr. John W. 
Little, A.R.I.B.A., of Tonbridge. His 
action has caused the greatest annoyance 
to Mr. Little, and the police have been 
appealed to to check his operations. l 
shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
publish a note in your paper warning 
architects and others against giving any 
help to this man.—Faithfully yours, 
IAN MACALISTER, Secretary. 

* * * 

With reference to the note on “Brick 
Court,’’ Temple, in our issue of June 29th, 
it may be mentioned that the general con- 
tractors for the new building, of which 
Sir. Aston Webb, R.A., is the architect, 
were Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, 
Ltd. 


* * * 

We are informed that Mr. F. R. Gould 
Wills, A.R.I.B.A., has resigned the secre: 
taryship of the Architects’ Technical 
Bureau, and joined in partnership Mr. J. 
Evelyn Daw, of 31-33, High Holborn. The 
style of the firm will be Daw, Gould, Wills 
and Co., architects, surveyors, and valuers, 
and will continue to practise at Chancery 
Lane Station Chambers, High Holborn, 
W.C. 

* * * 

The preamble of the Eastbourne Cor- 
poration Bill has been passed by the Local 
Legislation Committee (Section B) of the 
House of Commons, so far as it relates to 
the proposed extension of the boundaries 
by taking in part of the adjoining parish 
ot Willingboro’, and also as to the consti- 
tution of a new County Borough. 

* * * 

The Aberdeen Municipal buildings have, 
during the past two months, been under a 
process of washing with a solution of 
strong soda and washing powder. The 
contractor for the cleaning and repointing 
is Mr. George Farquhar, and for the re- 
painting Mr. William Philip. The cost 
will be about £200, and the work has been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
John Rust, the city architect. 

ee * ¢ 

A factory suddenly collapsed at’ Netting- 
ham last week, four workpeople being in- 
jured, whilst a number of oth€rs had 
narrow escapes. The building, an old one, 
three storeys high, situate in Houndsgate, 
a business quarter of the city, was occupied 
by a boxmaker. Adjoining premises had 
been demolished, and new foundations had 
been put in preparatory to rebuilding. It 
was during a heavy gale that one of the 
walls gave way and fell. 

* * * 
_ Sir J. H. de Villiers, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa, unveiled 
at Capetown, on June 28th, the statue 
erected by public subscription to the late 
Mr. Rhodes. The memorial is composed 
of four platforms of granite flanked by 
eight lons in bronze, surmounted by a 
bronze bust of the late Cecil Rhodes. The 
whole was the work of the late Mr. John 
Macallan Swan, R.A., who at the time of 
his death on February 14th last had not 
quite finished the work upon the bust. 

* * * 

Mr. Wtisam Adams Murphy, of Eliot 
Lodge, Sydenham, architect, who died on 
February 6th, 1909, left a will dated 
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February 4th, 1909, which has recently 
been the subject of an action, judgment 
having been pronounced for its validity. 
His estate is of the gross value of £29,867, 
with net personalty £5,015, and after be- 
quests amounting to £1,700, he left the 
residue of his estate to the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. 
* * * 

At a recent sitting of the Municipal 
Council, the Prefect of the Seine brought 
forward a motion for the immediate voting 
of a sum of £76,000 to be devoted to the 
repair of drains, which suffered seriously 
during the floods at the beginning of the 
year. M. Colmet Daage, the chief of the 
Seine Engineers, has presented a report 
which describes the situation as alarming. 
The drains resisted admirably during the 
floods, but their powers of resistance have 
necessarily diminished under the strain. 

* * & 


It having been stated that if the pro- 
posals of the Bill for the extension ot the 
boundaries becomeslaw, Birmingham will 
become the second city of the Empire (with 
a population of 880,000), a newspaper cor- 
respondent contends that this ought to read 
“the fourth city of the Empire,’ as both 
Calcutta and Bombay would still be larger 
than Birmingham, the population of the 
former being 992,718, and of the latter 
977,822. Should Birmingham be enlarged 
as proposed, it will become the second 
largest city of Great Britain—not of the 
Empire. 

* * *¥ 

A correspondent of the “ Glasgow Daily 
Record ” draws attention to the number of 
“small tenement houses to be found in 
country places where one would naturally 
conclude to find small houses built on the 
cottage principle. Ground is not so heavily 
rented as to warrant this kind of building, 
and gardens, including everything there- 
with, are most complicated. Some of these 
houses, he states, do not seem to have any 
deafening (Anglicé: sound-proofing) used 
in their construction, so that privacy can- 
not be looked for even in the most trivial 
conversation. People go to the country 
for freedom in every respect, but such 
privileges are sadly curtailed by stupid 
surroundings.” 

* * 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
announce that the first caterpillars of the 
Large Larch Sawfly (Nematus Erichsoni, 
Hart) were seen this year on June ioth. 
They are now probably found in all places 
infested with this pest, and owners of larch 
plantations should arrange to have their 
trees examined with a view to the discovery 
of the pest, which must be notified to the 
Board in conformity with the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Order of 19107" A 
memorandum explaining the means of de- 
tecting the caterpillar and of distinguish- 
ing it from other pests of the larch can be 
obtained free on application to the Secre- 
tary, Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 


* * * 


Mr + Es) J. .Dixon, 2:R eA hou. 
Secretary of the “Guild of Architects’ 
Assistants, writes to the “ Daily Mail’’ re- 
garding Mr. T. G. Jackson’s statement at 
Cambridge that he “had long maintained 
that architecture was to be regarded, not as 
a profession but as an art.’’ In order that 
readers of that paper may not derive any 
inflated impression of the “art” of archi- 
tecture from this statement, Mr. Dixon 
points out, on the authority of a well-known 
practitioner that an unqualified architect 
recently advertised for an assistant for the 
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salary of £2 per week, and received 22 
replies, some of them from associates of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

* * * 


West Square Garden, which is situated 
just off St. George’s Road, Southwark, was 
last week thrown open to the public by the 
Mayor of Southwark, Canon J. W. 
Horsley. The cost to the London County 
Council and the Southwark Borough 
Council has been £3,616, and the laying 
out of the square has been undertaken by 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion, whose chairman, the Earl of Meath, 
stated that there were difficulties in obtain- 
ing for public use these privately owned 
squares. We had no right as a public to 
take over such private squares without 
giving compensation. Personally, he did 
not think that it was beyond the wisdom 
of our rulers to find a way by which those 
squares might be maintained for the 
benefit of the public without, at the same 
time, doing injury to private individuals. 

* * * 


Answering a question put by Mr. Barnes 
(on behalf of Mr. J. R. Macdonald) in the 
House of Commons, regarding complaints 
by exhibitors regarding the bad arrange- 
ment of the British section of the Brussels 
Exhibition, Mr. Buxton said that the 
Board of Trade had received no complaints 
from exhibitors regarding the organisation 
of the British section, but, on the other ’ 
hand, a large number of the exhibitors had 
expressed their entire satisfaction with the 
arrangements which have been made, and 
their gratitude for the assistance which 
they have received from the Department. 
In his judgment the officers in charge of 
the British section have thoroughly proved 
their competence by the way in which they 
have carried out their duties, and he had 
every hope that the arrangements made in 
regard to the exhibitions at Turin and 
Rome next year will be equally satis- 
factory. Naturally, the advice of com- 
petent artists and architects has been and 
will be sought so far as necessary. 

* * * 


In the House of Commons last week, 
Mr. Hindle asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether when preparing the 
new Budget he would consider the advis- 
ability of introducing a clause exempting 
from the incidence of the new increment 
duties all conveyances of land where the 
consideration was of less value than £500, 
on the same grounds and subject to the 
same conditions as those on which such 
conveyances were exempt from the in- 
creased stamp duties, seeing that in that 
class of small conveyances the expense and 
delay necessary in obtaining the official 
certificate required before the completion 
of the sale would be out of all reasonable 
proportion to the amount of revenue which 
would actually be receivable by the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Hobhouse (Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury) replied: If the 
intention of my hon. friend’s proposal is, 
in cases of properties of small value, to 
obviate expense and delay in connection 
with the presentation of the conveyances 
for the purpose of being impressed with the 
stamp referred to in Section 4 (3) (b) of 
the Finance (1g0g-10) Act, 1910, my right 
hon. friend does not think that there ts 
any sufficient reason for the suggested 
excmption. The obtaining of the stamp 
in question does not entail any appreciable 
degree of cither expense or delay. Docu- 
ments deposited with the Inland Revenue 
for stamping are not in the great majority 
of cases retained for more than twenty-four 
hours. 
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This house is situated some few miles from Moreton-in-Marsh, on a slope overlooking a wide tract of undulating country, backed by a range 
of hills which rise from the plain to the west. It is built of local oolite stone (quarried near the site), which laminates freely into thin layers. 
The walls are in coursed rubble, with similar stone for the angle quoins and dressings, with joints raked out with a stick to emphasise the 
character of the local walling. The only dressed ashlar work is in the entrance porch and gable over, with a carved panel by Mr. A. Broadbent. 
The roofs are of stone slates from the Eyford pits, coarse in texture and varied in colour, and the chimney stacks are of red sand-faced bricks 
from Berkshire.! 


COLDICOTE, WARWICKSHIRE : THE ENTRANCE FRONT. E. GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT. 
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FIRE-PREVENTION NOTES. 


It is stated that since 
Preventable January ist, 1909, “250 
Disasters. communities have been 


the scenes of hotel fires,”’ 
presumably on the American continent 
alone, and twenty or more of the disasters 
had death rolls and lists of injured. Men, 
women, and children perished, or were 
crippled or disfigured; and yet nearly 
every one of the casualties could have been 
averted. The fires occur chiefly in a class 
of building known as “the summer hotel,’’ 
which is “notorious kindling.’’? “Insurance 
Engineering” once again insists on the 
familiar but greatly neglected moral that 
nothing will diminish the fire perils in 
hotels except good construction, adequate 
fire protection on the premises, a fire-alarm 
system in the house for quick communica- 
tion with the fire department, a local alarm 
system for arousing guests, non-com- 
bustible stairways, an efficient watchman 
service, and stationary and portable fire- 
escapes of reliable types. What is above 
all essential is the awakening of the public 
to the point of demanding these safe- 


guards. They want educating and arous- 
ing. So long as they go on taking, with- 


out protest, the terrible but avoidable risks 
from fire that still abound, so long will 
highly inflammable buildings be put up, 
in spite of the fact that reasonable and 


systematic precautions against fire are 
easily within reach. 

The London County 
Honouring the Council Fire Brigade 


Fire Brigade. Committee report that by 
command of his Majesty 
King George V. a detachment of the 
London Fire Brigade took part in the pro- 
cession on the occasion of the funeral of 
his Majesty King Edward VII. The 
detachment consisted of an officer and 24 
men, and was similar in number and 
character to that furnished by the Metro- 
politan Police. The position assigned to it 
was in the rear of the procession, but in 
front of the closing escort. The commit- 
tee feel sure that the Council will appre- 
ciate the honour conferred upon it by his 
Majesty’s gracious recognition of one of 
its most important services. The distinc- 
tion thus afforded to the brigade will give 
an additional incentive to the officers and 
men to do all in their power to maintain 
the brigade in the highest possible state 
of efficiency. To this we may perhaps be 
permitted to add that the recognition of the 
importance of the service may also tend 
to popularise the brigade; and possibly, 
therefore, to stimulate the too languid 
interest of the public in this and in other 
means of fire prevention. 


In discussing the question 


Fire-Resisting as to what sort of paint is 


Paints. best adapted for use upon 
interior woodwork in 

order to render it as fire-resisting as 
possible, an American contemporary 


presents the following: Experience has 
shown that paints consisting mainly of 
linseed oil, driers, and pigment. are not 
fire-resisting, let alone fireproof. However, 
repeated coatings of water glass (silicate 
of soda) will serve the purpose. Apply to 
the wood three coats of silicate of soda, 33 
deg. Beaume, and before the last coat has 
set hard, apply a thin lime wash, which 
unites with the silicate of soda, forming 
silicate of lime, which is an insoluble sub- 
stance. Another fire-resisting paint is made 
as follows: Eighty pounds powdered silex, 
40 pounds bolted china clay, and 20 pounds 
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air-slacked lime are mixed intimately ‘with 
60 pounds liquid silicate of soda, 33 deg. 
Beaume, and then thinned to painting con- 
sistency. It may be coloured with any 
earth colour, such as ochre, umber, sienna, 
or red oxide, but not with chemical colours. 
Two coats are necessary. If the paint is 
to be pure white, add in place of any 
colour sufficient dry zinc white, using 
additional silicate of soda in the first mix- 
ing. 


A report presented to the 


Insurance Len 
; National [American] 
on Fireproof bee ie eee 
ar Association of Cement 
Buildings. 


Users by the Committee 
on Insurance will be in the nature of a re- 
velation to insurance companies. It will 
also surprise the public to know that 28 per 
cent. of the owners of concrete buildings 
who replied to the committee’s inquiries 
do not carry insurance on their buildings, 
some even refusing to insure contents, so 
thoroughly are they convinced of the fire- 
proof qualities of concrete. This bears out 
our frequently repeated contention that 
insurance companies would be quick to see 
that it is better to accept a low rate on a 
thoroughly fireproof structure than to have 
the owner decline to take out insurance, 
and that that was exactly what would 
happen if excessive rates prevailed. It 
now appears that in America the refusal 
to take out insurance has happened in a 
number of instances. There has been a 
disposition on the part of some insurance 
companies to make concessions in the case 
of reinforced concrete, but it is said to 
be extremely difficult to persuade owners 
of buildings of this type that it is necessary 
so far as protection to the building itself 
is concerned. This is going too far. Build- 
ing owners in our own country are more 
prudent, not to say less foolish. But while 
they do not absolutely refuse to insure, they 
reasonably look for lower rates in con- 
sideration of the expense they incur to 
render fire improbable; and we think that, 
as a rule, British insurance companies are 
very willing to do business on these lines. 
They recognise that it is to their advantage, 
as well as to the advancement of fire-pre- 
vention construction, to encourage a move- 
ment that must be profitable to both 
parties. 

A number of official fire 
tests have been made on 
reinforced concrete floors 
in this country, and the 
United States, and there have been one or 
two on completed buildings. Of course many 
actual fires have occurred in reinforced 
concrete buildings. The nett result has 
been to show that with a few obvious 
precautions reinforced concrete construc- 
tion is exceedingly well adapted to resist 
fire, and that it seems to give more uni- 
form and excellent results in_ practice 
than do other methods of fire-resisting 
construction. A fire test has recently 
taken place in an American city with a 
floor in an actually completed building 
under a test load. The structure was a 
ten-storey office-building, with floor 
panels measuring 22ft by 2oft. centre to 
centre of columns. The floors were de- 
signed for a working load of toolbs. per 
sq. ft., and were required to stand a test 
load of 200 lbs. per sq. ft., with a deflec- 
tion not exceeding #in. The actual de- 
flection obtained with this load on the test 
panel was only gin. The building inspec- 
tor then had a fire test made of the loaded 
panel, and with a hot fire beneath the 
deflection increased to 1+in. Water from 
a fire hose was then thrown on the bottom 
of the heated slab, and the recovery was 


Fire Resistance 
of Reinforced 


Concrete. 
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gin., leaving tin. deflection. A small 
amount of concrete spalled off under the 
action of the stream of water Notwith 
standing this apparently excellent result, 
the building inspector strangely con 
sidered the result unsatisfactory in leav- 
ing in. permanent deflection, and the 
approval of the structure on behalf of the 
City authorities is in dispute. The sug- 
gestion has been put forward that the 
bars on the underside of the slab may have 
taken a permanent set due to the heat, 
though it is more probable that the con- 
crete has taken a certain amount of ad- 


justment. But supposing the argument 
were correct, surely the result is very 


satisfactory, for the deflection was nearly 
all recovered, showing that the steel was 
quite able to do its work. For all practi- 
cal purposes the floor was as_ good afte1 
the test as before. 


Some interesting notes on 
fire imsurance, by Mr. 
William Schooling, in 
the “Daily Telegraph,”’ 
get down to first principles in this wise : 
“First and foremost, the object of 
insurance is to make sure. The second 
object of fire insurance is to enable people 
by co-operating with others to pay annually 
the cost of damage done by fire in such 
cases as their own. For this purpose it is 
important to see that those with whom 
we co-operate are subject to risks in the 
same class as ourselves; at least, this is 
important for any man whose own risk is 
a good one. It is advisable for birds of a 
feather to flock together in this respect, 
and for a man to see that he is not helping 
to pay for other people’s bad risks while 
they are only contributing to his good risk. 
Of course, one man may insure the con- 
tents of his private house, and another in 
the same office insure printing works or 
cotton mills, or some other hazardous risk. 


Unnecessary 


Risks. 


Such distinctions are of little moment, 
because, by adjusting the rates of 
premiums the inherent inequalities of 


different risks are more or less equalised. 
What is important is to know that the 
office in which you are insured obtains its 
business from a good class of people, and 
charges adequate rate of premium,.’’ The 
rest of the article is mainly about finance, 
combines, management, and other matters 
with which for the moment we have but 
little concern. The point that appeals to 
us 1s that which refers to diversity of risks. 
This diversity is unnecessarily wide. House- 
holders know this very well indeed, and 
refrain wholesale from insuring, because 
they think that their risk is infinitesimal, 
and that their premiums are inflated in 
view of the immense losses on large and 
hazardous risks. If, however, they could 
be assured that the companies insisted on 
the adoption of up-to-date fire-prevention 
methods in the big business buildings, and 
if, consonantly with that assurance, the 
premiums were made almost nominal, 
business from this source would rapidly 
multiply. It would therefore seem very 
well worth the while of the insurance com 

panies to insist more rigorously than they 
do on the more complete adoption, down 
to the minutest detail, of modern fire 

proofing methods in business buildings;: 
and they might use the undoubtedly 
powerful influence which thev have in high 
quarters to make fireproofing methods 
compulsory. This they could do with a 
good grace, because of the manifest un 

fairness of making a man pay for his 
neighbour’s bad risks, whether it happens 
to take the form of enhanced premiums, 01 
the more horrent shape of actual damage 
from the fire next door or over the way. 
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TOWN PLANNING. 


The War Office has 
York’s School decided to purchase ee 
Chapel Site. Duke of York’s School at 
Chelsea. The chapel 
building will be adapted to military pur 
poses, and the site of the school will be 
utilised as a training ground for term 
torials. This decision will give much satis- 
faction to those who feared that the site 
would be sold for building purposes and 
a valuable breathing space lost. 


The Duke of 


q the subscriptions towards 
the extension of the 
Wimbledon and Putney 
Commons now amount to 
about £6,000, most of which has been col- 
lected from residents in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the commons. The first 
object of the Council is to purchase the 
long strip of land on the western bank of 
the Beverley brook from the Robin Hood 
bridge to the wooden bridge, and, on the 
other side of the stream, trom the latter 
bridge to Coombe Lane. This accom- 
plished, the whole course of the Beverley 
brook from the Kingston Road to Coombe 
Lane will have been secured. 


Wimbledon an 
Putney Commons 
Extension. 


At the annual meeting of 

Liverpool and the Association of Munici- 
Town Planning. pal and County Engineers 
at Plymoutb, it was an- 

nounced that Mr. J. A. Brodie, Liverpool 
city engineer, had been elected a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the National 
Housing and Town-Planning Council. Mr. 
H. E. Stilgoe, city engineer of Birming- 
ham, read a paper on town planning, in 
the course of which he remarked that the 
desirability of constructing wide streets or 
boulevards on town-planning lines was not 
4 new one in this country. It was strongly 
urged by Mr. Jas. Newlands, borough 
engineer, in his report to the Health Com- 
mittee of Liverpool in 1848. The spirit of 
Mr. Newlands was revived by Mr. J.-A. 
Brodie, the present city engineer of Liver- 
pool, who was now carrying out the work. 


Mr. W. H._ Dickinson, 
London Garden M.P., writes a long letter 
to the “ Times’ suggest- 
ing that the time has now 
come to safeguard the London squares 
from destruction by the intervention of 
Parhament. He points out that the 
London County Council made an attempt 
in 1906 to arrive at a solution ‘of the 
problem by way of agreement, and negotia- 
tions were opened up with the owners of 
some 400 squares, an Act being passed, a 
result which secured immunity in the case 
of 64 of them. In most cases these were 
public bodies, such as the Crown and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but a few 
private landowners also fell in with the 
Council’s wishes. The majority, however, 
would not consent, and it is in regard to 
these that intervention is proposed. in 
many instances, Acts of Parliament have 
been obtained by the owners for the pur- 
pose of providing for the upkeep by means 
of imposing rates upon various other per- 
sons. But the leases and the Acts of 
Parliament leaving the reversion in the 
freeholder, with the result that, after a 
hundred years or so of uninterrupted exist- 
tence as an open space—or rather as a 
breathing space—in the city, the land 
speculator rushes in, buys up the reversion, 
together with the fag-end of the leases, 
and proceeds to lay out the land so as to 
clear off with a profit. Or else he offers 
it to some public authority at an exorbitant 


Squares. 
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price, which that body is generally com- 
pelled to pay rather than risk the injury 
to the public health which the destruction 
of these air spaces involves.”’ 


The City of Charlotten- 
German Housing burg has opened a 
Scheme. Municipal “ Wohnungs- 
nachweis,’? or Housing 
Exchange, the idea of which is to supply, 
free of cost, information and assistance 1n 
providing dwellings for the poorer part 
of the population. The exchange acts 
gratuitously as house agent for those who 
apply to it, and by means of advertisements 
and the publication of lists. This is done 
without charge to either landlord ot 
tenant, and the cost is found to be in- 
considerable. In Cologne it is put at 
1s. 6d. for each completed transaction. In 
some of the other German housing ex- 
changes a small charge is made to the 
landlord; and in houses above a certain 
rental a percentage charge has to be paid 
by the landlord. The latter has to furnish 
exhaustive information about his premises, 
and the filing of scale plans showing the 
accommodation, position of fixtures, etc., 
is encouraged. 


The system of housing 


Municipal : : 
mu the working classes 10 
Housing z : z 
2 Ul Germany is bad. Such 
in Ulm. : ) : 

is the almost universal 


opinion of onlookers who have carefully 

studied it on the spot. I have been shown 

over those well-equipped barracks in 

Berlin and other large German towns, says 
Mr. T. Cox Meech, in the * Shefheld In- 
dependent,” with the splendid wide streets 
ornamented by trees and looking out on to 
parks ; and I have heard all the advantages 
explained by people who believe in this 
system. I have lived in what is known as 
a German “ house”’ under conditions which 
made it possible to see the comfortable side 
of the life; and I have discussed the matter 
now and on previous visits to German 
towns. Naturally, there are people in 
Germany who contend that their system 
is the only one possible for their people, 
just as there are people in this country who 
refuse to believe that it is possible to learn 
anything from foreigners. The local 
rulers of the ancient free town of Ulm 
have taken a lesson from England. They 
have adopted the English system of cot- 
tages; and thus we see in this picturesque 
spot on the banks of the Danube an appli- 
cation of modern housing conditions in 
direct antagonism to the settled prejuaices 
of the country. It is an even greater test 
than beginning a new system, yet it is 


succeeding well, and the death-rate is 
going down. Ulm is a manufacturing 
town of about 56,000 inhabitants—a 


delightfully clean old place with a history 
for splendid independence and courage as 
a free city going back to the ninth cen- 
tury, and coming down through all the 
most eventful and fascinating struggles of 
old-time German chivalry. The old land- 
marks still remain; but the surroundings 
have been brought up to date without 
destroying the romance or beauty of the 
ancient town. The municipality made up 
its mind that houses were needed for the 
working classes. It bought up the old 
fortresses, which, like those of other old 
towns, are now out of date; and still it 
wanted land. In Paris and in some other 
towns this would be a difficulty, but the 
State in German countries has a habit of 
asserting itself when the needs of the 
people are jeopardised by the interest of 
the individual. It does not argue and 
gesticulate and coax and scold. It clanks 
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its heels together, salutes with the greatest 
respect, and somehow the individual gets 
to understand very quickly that he is less 
important than the State. The town of 
Ulm to-day possesses more than three- 
quarters of the freehold land within the 
boundary of Ulm and some beyond. The 
town is thus able to keep the price of land 
at a reasonable limit, and also to carry out 
its own improvement schemes unhampered 
by private owners, who may be inclined to 
turn cantankerous. } 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 


The jury of the “Société des Artistes 
Fran¢ais’’ (Old Salon) have awarded the 
medal of honour in the Salon for architec- 
ture to M. Hébrard, holder of the Grand 
Prix de Rome, for his great set of drawings 
of the restoration of Diocletian’s Palace at 
Spalato. We repeat what we have already 
said, in reviewing the architectural gallery 
at the Salon, that this set of drawings ought 
to be seen in London. They are the pro- 
perty of the French Government, and we 
feel sure that the loan of them would be 
granted in response to an official request 
by the Council of the Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


* * * 


The Municipal Council of Paris have 
decided on the prolongation of the Ourcq 
Canal, commenced by Napoléon, to join 
the Canal de l’Oise at Aisne. The new 
portion of the canal will be 108 kilometres 
in length. The port of La Villette is to be 
enlarged as a part of the same scheme. 
The Municipal Council have also under 
consideration the erection of two new 
monuments in Paris, one to Haussmann, 
the other to the eminent French engineer 


Belgrand. 
* * * 


The Conseil Supérieur des Beaux-Arts 
have awarded a prize to M. Adolphe 
Thiers, architect, for his studies of the 
Byzantine churches of Constantinople, 
exhibited at the Salon; and they have 
awarded travelling studentships to M. 
Danis and M. Guidetti for their architec- 
tural exhibits at the Salon. Both archi- 
tects exhibited fine sets of water-colour 
drawings of ancient monuments. 

* * * 

The Department of the Seine-et-Marne 
has opened a competition for a new asylum 
at Chailly-en-Brie. 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


The Leicester Gallery. 

At the Leicester Gallery there is a large 
collection—not the first shown there, if 
we remember aright—of Du Maurier’s 
original drawings in black and white made 
for “Punch.’”’? The amount and variety of 
humorous characterisation of social types 
to be seen in the collection is remarkable, 
and shows what a keen observer of every- 
day life Du Maurier was, and what a faculty 
he had for pourtraying such types. And 
the best of it is that there is really hardly 
any caricature in these figures; there is 
hardly a figure or face that one might not 
have met with some time or other in 
London; for this is emphatically a ~ondon 
show. But it cannot be denied that a whole 
room full of Du Maurier’s drawings im- 
presses one with his limitations, as well as 
with his powers. One is less impressed by 
the artistic quality of the drawings than by 
their satirical humour. The style of draw- 
ing is finished, precise, and careful, but we 
never seem to find the freedom of lne 
which belongs to the work of such artists 
as Keene and Phil May. It is careful draw- 
ing of life, but hardly goes further than 


—— 
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THE FAERO) COTTAGE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


that. Occasionally he hits upon a figure 
so typical of a whole movement as to seem 
a summary rather than a mere illustration 
of an individual. Such is the figure of 
the young man reading in a Greek attitude 
in No. 120—‘ Modern sthetics,’? which 
sums up all the more harmless side of the 
zsthete craze, as well as the odious figure 
of “Maudle” (No. 54) sums up its noxious 
aspect. 

In another room at the Leicester Gallery 
is a collection of very beautiful water- 
colours of scenes in Japan—chiefly 
gardens—by Mr. Walter Tyndale; interest- 
ing both in the topographical and the 
artistic sense. Mr. Tyndale has great 
power in the treatment of the colour 
effect of Japanese scenery and gardens. 


A very interesting drawing is “The 
castle moat at Kofu,’”’ the moat being 


only visible as a closely packed assemblage 
of the leaves of water-plants, which look as 
if one could walk over them. Some bits 
of Japanese architecture are shown, but 
the exhibition is mainly one of garden 
scenery. 


The Dowdeswell Gallery. 


A collection of “studies and sketches, and 
some pictures,” by Mr. Vereker Hamilton, 
at the Dowdeswell Gallery, contains some 
beautiful work. Many of the slghter 
sketches in oils are what nowadays would 
be often exhibited as finished pictures, so 
wedded have artists and critics become to 
impressionism; but Mr. Hamilton, in 
claiming no higher title for them than 
“sketches,” leaves us free to admire them 
frankly as such. Many of them show ex- 
ceedingly fine qualities of composition and 
colour; “The Princess in the Forest ’’ has 


GORDON JACKSON 


the making of a great picture init. “ Ken- 
sington Gardens in June” and “A Spate”’ 
are full of air and light. The large finished 
painting, “Sylviana,’’ a knight in armour 
galloping away with a captive nymph, has 
been exhibited at the Academy, if we re- 
member aright; it is an exceedingly clever 
painting. The one which we _ should 
specially single out, however, is “ Madame 
de Chateau Chimére,’” an evening land- 
scape with figures, of singular beauty and 
truth of light and colour. As a composi- 
tion we think the small sketch for it, with a 
different placing of the figures, is still 
better, but it has not full effect of the larger 
work. 


THE AERO COTTAGE AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Aerial League of the British Em- 
pire consider it desirable to impress upon 
the public that the development of aero- 
nautics and aviation will very shortly reach 
a point (in its practical application as a 
means of locomotion in every-day life) in 
which its utility will be recognised as being 
on a par with that of the motor-car. It 
has been the aim of the Aerial League, in 
the inception of the Aero Cottage at the 
Crystal Palace, to show that any private 
gentleman with an acre or two of ground 
can utilise the same for the purpose of 
making flights and returning, and also 
that an aeroplane shed may be constructed, 
adjoining his country residence, which will 
not be any disfigurement to the general 
design of such a house, but, on the con- 
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trary, will add to the artistic effect. Two 
members of the League, Mr. Gordon Jack- 
son and Mr. Sydney Kendall (of the firm of 
Messrs. Gordon Jackson and Kendall, of 
17, Clifford’s Inn, Temple Bar, E.C.), took 
up the project with enthusiasm, and 
brought the aero cottage and aeroplane 
house into actual existence on a site in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace. The cot- 
tage is built principally of Dutch brickwork 
in the lower part of the walls and chimney- 
stacks, with red tile hanging above and 
roofs of the same material. A half-tim- 
bered gable and porch with plastered 
panels overlook the entrance court, the 
windows being lead glazed casements 
framed in white woodwork. Against one 
side of the building the aeroplane house, 
or hangar, is placed, the lower portion of 
which accommodates a machine, while its 
flat roof forms a balcony approached from 
the first floor of the cottage. Internally, 
the cottage consists of two sitting-rooms 
with kitchen and usual offices on the 
ground floor, and four bedrooms, includ- 
ing bathroom, etc., on the upper floor, 
which are ranged about a central hall hav- 
ing an upper gallery round it. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Gordon Jackson and 
Sydney V. Kendall, ‘of 17, Clifford’s Inn, 


London. The following are some of the 
contractors:—Dutch bricks and _ tiling, 
supplied by Ames and Hunter; partitions 


and entire plastering in “Xelite,’”’ Clark 
and Co. ; jointless floors, Fenning and Co. ; 
oak panelling, H. C. Cleaver, Ltd.; tile 
floors, Woolliscroft and Son; lead glazing 


and casements, F. A. Norris and Co.; 
paints, enamels, etc., Thos. Parsons and 
Sons; electric lighting and special fit- 


tings, Tredegar and Co. The general con- 


tractors were Messrs. Grace and Marsh. 
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Some time ago a com- 


Phil May mittee was tormed at 
Memorial. Leeds to raise a fund for 

a memorial to Mr. Phil 

May. The house in which the artist was 


born is No. 66, Wallace Street, New Wort- 
ley, an industrial suburb of Leeds. It was 
decided that a tablet should be placed on 
the house, and Mr. Caldwell Spruce, ot 
Leeds, was commissioned to make it. The 
tablet was unveiled by Mr. E. T. Reed, the 
caricaturist and colleague of May on 


Ppunch.” 
The third and concluding 
The Young _ portion of the fine collec- 
Collection. tion formed by the late 


Alexander Young, of 
Blackheath, who “stood easily first, in 
point of taste and judgment,’’ among the 
British purchasers of about thirty years 
ago, took place at Christie’s last week-end. 
The section comprised Barbizon and 
modern Dutch pictures. 


At the Armstrong sale, at 


“« Chill Christie’s last week, 
October.” 4,800 guineas was given 


by Messrs. Agnew for 
Millais’s “Chill October.’’ This is not the 
highest price ever given for a Millais, two 
other pictures of his having exceeded it; 
and his record standing at 5,200 guineas 
for the “Boyhood of Raleigh,’ bought in 
1900, and now in the Tate Gallery. 


Sir Hubert 


von Her- 


Black and komer, visiting the South- 
White. ampton School of Art, 
where he received his 

early training, delivered a lecture on 


“Black and White Art.’’ The fault of the 
decay of such work to-day must, he 
thought, be put down first at the door of 
the publishers, who no longer gave 
adequate payment; secondly, to the rush 
of the period, which left no time for study; 
and thirdly, to the indifference of the 
public, who had become satisfied with the 
snapshot illustration, Yet he was con- 
vinced that there were to-day artists as 
capable of fine work in black and white 
as at any other period in the history of 
art. The conditions, however, imposed 
upon them had disheartened them and 
rendered their ambitions inert. The beauti- 
ful art of etching, too, was _ well-nigh 
played out. Photography had achieved 
amazing things, but it had also brought 
confusion and cheapness. 
A committee of Dutch- 
Philip Sidney men has been formed at 
Memorial. Zutphen for the purpose 
of honouring the memory 
of Sir Philip Sidney, who assisted the 
Dutch during their struggle for freedom 
against Spain. The name of the chival- 
rous soldier poet, which is held in such 
affectionate memory by Englishmen, is 
well known in Holland, and his many 
admirers there now desire to erect a statue 
to him at Zutphen, where he gave up his 
life in the cause he had espoused, on 
September 2nd, 1586. As it is feared that 
the total cost of the statue may not be 
entirely defrayed in Holland, it is hoped 
that sympathisers with the scheme in Great 
Britain may be willing to subscribe to it, 
not only to enable the committee to carry 
out their intention, but also to help to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship that 
subsist between the two countries. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent either direct to the 
treasurer of the committee, Count van 
Limburg-Stirum, or through his Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister at the Hague. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


——_—_— 


Abstract of a paper read before the Birmingham 
Architectural Association by Gerald C. Horsley, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Note.—The author has made one or two 
quotations in this paper from a paper read 
by him at the Architectural Association in 
London in February, 1907, entitled ‘Some 
Aspects of Training and Design.” 

Modern Progress. 

Those of us who have been engaged in our 
work in England during the last twenty or 
thirty years. have witnessed a remarkable 
progression not only in the higher realisa- 
tions of architectural art, but also in those 
arts which are allied to it. It will be con- 
ceded that we have witnessed the growth of 
a real understanding between artists which 
did not exist at the beginning of this period. 
We have seen workers in different crafts be- 
coming acquainted with some of the difficul- 
ties. some of the possibilities, and some of the 
limitations in each other’s work. This has 
been due to societies which have been 
founded, and to congresses which have been 
held (there was one at Liverpool and one in 
Edinburgh), where artists of all kinds have 
met and talked together, but chiefly, perhaps, 
to the efforts of the members of the Art- 
Workers’ Guild in London, who determined 
to break down a certain antagonism and 
ignorance of each other’s work which existed 
among artists. The Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition Society, which sprang from the Guild, 
has shown in a more public way what the 
crafts can do. The mutual knowledge gained 
has created a sympathetic alliance which has 
had the happiest effect, and we see the result 
of it in an increasing production of fine and 
beautiful work. Nevertheless, despite our 
progress in this direction, I believe an ex- 
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amination of our position will disclose that 
we have still far to go—that we are still on 
the threshold of our kingdom. 


A Backward Glance. 


To understand something of the present 
position of modern architecture and the lines 
of its future advance, it is necessary to 
glance back and view some of the previous 
steps on the road. The real beginnings of 
our modern phase of architecture date from 
some 300 years ago, for then took place the 
momentous change from medizvalism to 
modernism. From the time of Inigo Jones in 
the early part ot the seventeenth century, 
when his work decided its course, the develop- 
ment of our architecture has been clearly 
defined and made known to us by our his- 
torians. 

Starting with Inigo Jones, 


English architecture made a stately progress 
during 200 years. As witness to this we 
possess the work of Wren, Gibbs, Hawks- 
moor, Taylor, Adam, Stuart, Soane, Dance, 
Elmes, Cockerell, and Burton; and such 
buildings as the ‘‘ Banqueting Hall,” in 
Whitehall, St. Paul’s, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Ely House, Kedle- 
stone, St. George’s Hall in Liverpool, and 
many others, which illustrate the dignity, 
soberness, and intelligence of the architecture 
of this period. But this fine and interesting 
manifestation in architecture was killed by 
the great wave of enthusiasm which passed 
over the country in the middle of the last 
century, and culminated in the Gothic 
revival. 
The Gothic Revival. 

Some of us vividly remember this enthus- 
iasm, which had amongst its aims the de- 
termination to suppress all forms of art ex- 
pressed in the terms of the Renaissance, and 
to encourage solely an architecture which 
should reflect the spirit, or be in direct imita- 
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about by the Gothic Revival in England in 
the middle of the last century, we must 
realise that there was some more funda- 


mental cause for the collapse of the great 
architecture of modernity represented by the 
work of Jones, Wren, and their followers 
than either the reawakening of the English 
Church or the revived interest in mystery 
and romance, powerful as we know these 
causes to have been. We may be sure that 
if our architecture in the first half of the 
nineteenth century had been a living cohesive 
force, it could not have gone down so easily 
before the enthusiasm of Pugin and his fol- 
lowers, backed by the influence of the univer- 
sities. Doubtless this artistic revolt which we 
call the Gothic Revival had to come, but it 
arrested for some time the development of 
our architecture on the lines of the Renais- 


sance. We all know it was an honest move- 
ment, a very living force which has done 
great good, a protest against the pedantry 


and cold academic influence which for some 
years before its coming had done their best 
to stifle freedom in art; and that it succeeded 
in reviving principles which have animated 
all great periods of art. We must, however, 
notice that though it has left its effects, the 
movement, built up as it was on a wide basis 
of sentiment, was ephemeral; and that, com- 
pared with the sober progress during the first 
two hundred and fifty years of the three 
hundred I have spoken of, the advance in the 
last fifty years has been a stormy one, full of 
much vigorous fresh growth, but also of dis- 
turbance, eclecticism, and plagiarism. 


The Cause of the Overthrow. 


I have suggested that if the architecture 
before 1850 had been a living cohesive force, 
it could not have collapsed as we know it did. 
Had this been the case, literature and the 
Church, coloured with Romanticism as they 
were, and harking back as they did to the 
Middle Ages for their models, would still 
either have accepted the tradition in art and 
assimilated it to their needs, or, as was the 
case in France, work on what I may call 
Gothic lines would have run concurrently 
with the old tradition; I believe, therefore, 
that we must attribute the overthrow and 
break-up of tradition at this period, in the 
main, to the neglect of provision of the 
highest educational methods at the incoming 
of the New Learning into England, in the 
seventeenth century. 

Unsystematic Progression. 

From the day that happened to a time only 
a few years ago, we have been content to 
trust the progress of our architecture to indi- 
vidual genius, and to the transmission of 
tradition, the great torch of art, from studio 
to studio, and workshop to workshop, by the 
apprenticeship system, unaided by a really 
well-organised system of additional and 
necessary instruction; and without means of 
development or sufficient encouragement. 

During these years we have had our full 
share of genius; but while its influence has 
supported the weaker brethren in the work of 
design and building, it has been necessarily 
a circumscribed influence, owing to the want 
of backing. The leading was the leading of 
a few individual artists with groups of fol- 
lowers, and no organised effort was made to 
train and level up ‘the intelligence of the men 
engaged upon building, Thus no great artis- 
tic school was formed, and the result has 
been that there has been no practical realisa- 
tion of a great National architecture. 

National Architecture. 

In France, on the other hand, adequate pre- 
paration was made when the Renaissance 
from Italy opened up new ways and avenues 
in the national life. The Renaissance move- 
ment began in France about the time of 
Francis I., and was due in great measure to 
the Italian workers brought over by him. 
Their work appealed to the French people ; 
its spirit was assimilated, and inspired them 
to efforts and productions of their own. 
Louis XIV. in the seventeenth century was 
quick to feel what a transformation had taken 
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place in life and art. He sympathised with 
the artists, and, aided by his Minister, Col- 
bert, he made ample provision for the educa- 
tion of workers in the movement, and thus 
raised them intellectually, so that they could 
understand the New Learning brought from 
Italy. We find that Louis XIV. founded the 
Academy of Architecture in Paris in order to 
draw together the architects of the time fot 
purposes of mutual edification. Inspiring 
addresses were made to the members of this 
institution by the presidents. Francois 
Blondel in 1671 said, ‘“‘Let us confer together 
in good faith, and communicate our thoughts 
for the development of architecture. For it 
is true that it suffices not to have a medium 
acquaintance with the rules of this excellent 
art in order to be veritably an architect, and 
that this quality demands the co-operation of 
sO many virtues and different attainments that 
a lifetime is insufficient to acquire it.” 


The Rise Education. 


And we know that they conferred together 
to good purpose, and spent laborious days 
and nights in the classes founded by the 
King ; for Blondel tells us that the King de- 
creed that ‘‘the sound principles’? of archi- 
tecture should be publicly taught by the 
Academy, ‘“‘in order that a nursery, so to 
speak, of young architects might be formed.’ 

In 1666 Louis bought a palace in Rome for 
the accommodation of the prize-winners in 


of Architectural 


his architectural classes, for purposes of 
study. In such ways were founded, 250 years 
ago, the French Academy of Architecture, 


the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the Grand 
Prix de Rome. 

Ever since his time, the Government has 
encouraged by its protection and material 
grants in aid the fostering of an artistic spirit 
and improvement in attainment. 

In consequence this great school of archi- 
tecture has continued in France to this day. 
I will ask you to consider presently some 
of its results, but it is important for us to 
note, in the short comparison I am now draw- 
ing between our own country and France 
during the last 300 years, that precisely at 
the time when our own Renaissance archi- 
tecture came to an apparently complete ter- 
mination in the middle of the last century, 
French architects were at the height of their 


intelligence and vigour. 
England Backward. 


Compare with the conduct of Louis XIV. 
that of our own monarchs, James I. and 
Charles I1., when the new spirit in architec- 
ture penetrated to England. They did nothing 
at all for architecture, aithough Charles I. 
encouraged the sister art of painting. Such 
help as architecture received, then and during 
the reigns of his successors, came from the 
learned. and cultivated men of the land— 
patrons we call them. Such help was neces- 
sarily isolated and individual, often virile and 
valuable, but also often intolerant and nar- 
row-minded, Thus there was no cohesion, no 
co-ordination, and, except for individual 
effort, a policy of drift, of Zazsser faire, which 
has led to disaster in other aspects of our 
national life besides that of our architecture. 


French Decadence and Vitality. 


It may be urged that, in spite of their 
training, there has been latterly a certain 
weakening in modern French architecture, 
too great a fondness for Art Nouveau, and 
too great a predilection for a form of archi- 
tecture imitative of the well-known styles of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI., and that if this 
is the result of so much school architecture, 
we are better without it. I do not think so; 
for we must bear in mind that the French 
have never lost their tradition ; and however 
much we may regret the favour shown by a 
few French architects to 1 Art Nouveau, and 
the taste for imitating too closely in some of 
their modern work that of the time of Louis 
XVI., they have, as a basis, a system of train- 
ing which has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes, and has lived through them all; which 
has influenced the national taste, and which 
makes us hope that the present phase is 
merely a passing one. 
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The names ot Duban, Labrouste, Duc, and 
Ginain constrain us to admit that that basis 
has helped to produce some of the greatest 
masters in architecture of modern times. As 
an example of the importance of tradition 
backed by systematic training in the art of 
building and in the planning of cities, we 
have only to compare some of the towns 
France and of England in order to acknow- 
ledge how far France is ahead of us in these 
respects. Paris, with her ordered streets and 
uniform buildings so frequently beautiful, is 
far removed from the chaos which often dis- 
figures many of our best cities. 

Having made this short review of the steps 
in England and France which have led up 
to our own time, I turn now to a brief account 
of some of the principal works in this chai 
of years. Of these there are a few typical 
works of the time of Inigo Jones and Sir 
Christopher Wren, also a few of the later 
period of which St. George’s Hall at Liver- 
pool is the most notable. 
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From this period we pass to the time in 
which we have ourselves grown up, and with 
which, consequently, we are very familiar. It 
is only of them I propose to speak in any 
detail. JI divide them into an ecclesiastical 
group, a house group, and a public build- 
ings group. 

The first group contains works by Butter- 
field, Norman Shaw, Bodley, Sedding, and 
the late George Gilbert Scott. The second, 
work by Norman Shaw, Nesfield, and some 
of their followers, a group of men who by 
their admirable work have picked up the 
threads of English tradition. 

In addition to these three groups, the lec- 
turer showed illustrations of some of the 
English and some of the French work exe- 
cuted approximately at the same period, 


Times. 


namely, the middle of the last century. Some 
of the modern English examples are in- 
fluenced by the Gothic Revival, others pro- 


claim in their characteristics the return which 
has taken place within the last few years to 
the influences of the old English Renaissance 
tradition. 

In the ecclesiastical group, we have work 
by Butterfield, Norman Shaw, Bodley, Sed- 
ding, the late G. G. Scott, and Bentley, work 
showing a fine sense of scale and proportion ; 
the elimination of unessentials; a right em- 
ployment of materials ; and a proper restraint 
and judgment in the use of ornament. 


Modern Domestic Work. 


Although this English modern Church 
architecture is remarkable for fine qualities in 
design, the development during the last fifty 
years of a fine style in English house build- 
ing is still more remarkable. In the develop- 
ment of the plan and design of the English 
modern house we have one of the beneficent 
outcomes of the Gothic Revival; for, thanks 
to it, the whole question of the treatment and 
arrangement of the English house was then 
closely investigated. It is, however, as we 
all know, owing particularly to the genius of 
Mr. Norman Shaw that the English house 
plan has in these latter years become a new 
organic element in architecture. The quali- 
ties of broad and dignified spacing, so great 


a feature of Mr. Shaw’s plans, appear also 
most conspicuously in his elevations, and 
have contributed probably more than any 


other contemporary influence to the elimina- 
tion of petty detail, unnecessary ‘“‘breaks ”’ 
and “features,” from English house design 
[To illustrate this the lecturer showed the 
following views of some of Mr. Shaw’s work, 
namely, (1) ‘New Zealand’ Chambers in 
Leadenhall Street; (2) Lowther Lodge, Ken- 
sington, both dating respectively from the 
sixties and the seventies; (3) Swan House, 
Chelsea; (4) Alliance Assurance Company. 
St. James’s Street, (5) Dawpool ; (6) New Scot- 
land Yard, all dating from the eighties ; and 
of more recent work Bryanston, Chester, 
Parr’s Bank in Liverpool, offices in St. 
James’s Street, and the new hotel building 
in Piccadilly.] 


(To be concluded.) 
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CROSBY HALL. 


To mark the completion of the reconstruc- 
tion of Crosby Hall, on the site of Sir 
Thomas More’s garden at Chelsea, a recep- 
tion was held last week by the chairman and 
council of the University and City Associa- 
tions of London and the Warden of Uni- 
versity Hall of Residence, Chelsea (Profes- 
sor Geddes). The formal opening ceremony, 
owing to the death of the late King, has been 
postponed until next year. Among those 
present was the Right Hon. John Burns, 
M.P., who said it was appropriate in these 
days when the love of the beautiful in the 
City and in the home was becoming not only 
the possession of the rich, but the desired 
possession of the very poor, that they should 
make a feature in that fine building of hous- 
ing and town planning, and that connected 
with it should be the work of that brave 
pioneer and fine spirit, Mr. Geddes, to whom 
town-planning owed so much. He confessed 
that as a London apprentice he possibly owed 
more to the reading of Sir Thomas More’s 
‘Utopia’? than to any three names that he 
had any association with. As a Londoner 
he was delighted that they could claim the 
great Sir Thomas More as a citizen of Lon- 
don. It was well that a man could embody 
in his work, and life, and death the fine 
qualities that Sir Thomas More possessed— 
poet and lawyer (not often combined), 
prophet and economist, town-planner and 
labour leader, the friend of public health, 
the apostle of rational leisure and exalted 
pleasure. 


Pevitel Ale eLATHING: TEST. 


An interesting test on Hy-Rib, a new pro- 
duct of the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., 
Caxton House, Westminster, has been car- 
ried out at the new extension works, British 
Museum, by the contractor, Mr. W. E. Blake, 
of Montague Place, W.C., and Plymouth. 
Hy-Rib is a metal lathing of great rigidity, 
which is attained by doubling the sheet in a 
ridge every 3in. along its length, the space 
between being expanded. This obviates the 
need of studs or other supports in the ver- 
tical, and will span up to sft. on the flat as 
a reinforcement to floor panels or roofs, the 
mesh being of a nature capable of contain- 
ing the liquid concrete without the aid of 
the usual centering. It was to ascertain the 
degree to which this was successful that the 
two slabs were cast 6 weeks earlier, and the 
intention of the test was to load them to 
destruction. 

Regarding the ability of the Hy-Rib to re- 
tain the liquid, the result was highly satis- 


factory. Each slab was 4ft. 6in. by 4ft. 3in. 
clear span. No. 1 was cast 3¥in. thick with 
furnace clinker, of which a very trifling 


amount percolated and fell on the paper 
spread below to receive it. No, 2 was ballast 
concrete of the same thickness, and practi- 
cally nothing fell. The mixture in each case 
was one part of Portland cement, two parts 
of sand, and three parts of aggregate. Hy- 
Rib of No. 24 gauge of a sectional area of 
.335 sq. in. per foot of width was used in 
each case. 

The load was applied by means of blue 
bricks stacked so as to prevent arching. Slab 
No. 1 was loaded first and the deflection 
noted at various stages was as follows :— 


Load per sq. foot. Deflection. 
2606lbs. 1/3210. 
324lbs. 1/16in. 
44olbs. 3/3210. 
6731bs. lgin. 

1,080lbs. 5/3210. 


Slab 2 was only loaded to the extent of 
673lbs. per sq. foot, the deflection being 
1/16in., and as the available headroom was 
nearly reached by the load of 1,080lbs. per 
foot super on No. 1 slab, it became evident 
that the original intention to break even the 
furnace clinker slab was out of the ques- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 

The Index to Vol. 31 of ‘“‘ The Architects’ 
and Builders’ Journal” is published gratis 
as a supplement to the present issue. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


N.B.—Owing to the very great increase 
in the number of enquiries received the 
Editor desires to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be undertaken :— 

(1) Enquiries about buildings to measure 

in particular towns and districts. 

(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 

have been set in examination papers. 

(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 

the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brtef as 
posstble. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given not necessarily for publication. 

The Eatior is willing to answer enquirtes from readers who 
require informaiton on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowleage on the subject 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himself 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned. but the enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he ts not to be held responsible 
tor any delays, mistakes, inaccuractes, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enquwers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post will be sent sf the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s. made payable to Technical 
Journals, Lid. and crossed, and stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked ‘‘ Answers 

_ by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. required for answers by post ts in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as a registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or un- 
suitable, and it must be understood that both question 
and reply will, as a rule, be published in these columns. 


Sound-proofing Partitions. 

With reference to an enquiry and answer 
on this subject in our issue of February 16th, 
p. 132, Mr, Arthur L. Gibson, of Messrs. 
Arthur L. Gibson and Company, Radnor 
Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham, writes 
to say “‘that two layers of our Cabot’s double- 
ply sound-deadening quilt, applied to the stud- 
ding underneath the panelling, will give far 
better results than the method suggested, and 
that if silicate cotton plugging were to be used 
at all, it should not be packed tightly. Tight 
packing defeats the very purpose for which 
it is inserted. When the partition is packed 
with common plugging, it will be found that 
its efficiency as a sound-deadener gradually de- 
teriorates, as the material disintegrates, 
settles, and packs tightly. Under these con- 
ditions you have at the top of the partition a 
solid air space left by the settling material, 
and this solid air space conveys sound. The 
solidly packed material below also conveys 
sound, and it is only by breaking up a space 
into numerous air spaces, which break the 
sound waves, as is done with Cabot’s quilt, 
that you can get the best results.” 


Books on Reinforced Concrete. 

W. B. F. W. (Morrat) writes: ‘‘ Kindly 
give a list of the latest and best works on 
reinforced concrete, with an indication as 
to price. If you could include French and 
American works, which might be better than 
English, I should be obliged.” 

—‘ ‘ Concrete-Steel Construction,” by Prof. 
Emil Mersch (London: Archibald Constable 


and Co.,'\ Ltd!,- 21s. , nett). =~ Reintorced 
Concrete,’ by Chas. F. Marsh and Wm. 
Dunn (London: Archibald Constable and 


Co., Ltd. 31s. 6d. nett). ‘Principles of Rein- 
forced Concrete Construction,” by F. E. 
Turneave and E. R. Maurer (London: Chap- 
man and Hall, Ltd. 16s. nett). ‘‘ Concise 
Treatise on Reinforced Concrete,” by 
Charles F. Marsh (London: A. Constable 
and Co. 7s. 6d. nett). ‘Manual of Rein- 
forced Concrete,’? by Charles F. Marsh and 
Wm. Dunn (London: A. Constable and Co. 
“s. 6d. nett). ‘Reinforced Concrete,” by 
Frederick Rings (London: B. T. Batsford. 
7s. 6d. nett.). ‘‘ Reinforced Concrete Con- 
struction,’ by Albert W. Buel and Chas. S. 
Hill (London: A. Constable and Co. 21s. 
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nett). “Concrete Steel,” by W. Noble 
Twelvetrees (London: Whittaker and Co. 6s. 
nett). ‘* Beton-Kalender” (Berlin: Wilhelm 
Ernst. und Sohn). The first mentioned book 
was reviewed in our issue dated June 15th. 
It is a translation from a German work and 
therefore it is unnecessary for us to refer to 
other German books, except the “ Beton- 
Kalender,” which is a useful pocket book of 
formulae and practical data. There are 
good French books, but we prefer the ones 
above mentioned. We would advise the pur- 
chase of the first, second, and fifth if a 
selection has to be made, though the other 
books are all valuable. 


Removing Graves for Building Purposes. 

R. J. H. (LLANFAIRFECHAN) writes: “I 
should know what the necessary require- 
ments are, in the case of a place of worship 
situated in a graveyard, to gain the authori- 
ties’ sanction for the removal of graves when 
extensions or rébuilding on the same site are 
contemplated.” 

—It is an offence against ecclesiastical 
law to remove the remains of the dead from 
consecrated ground without a ‘faculty’ in 
that behalf (Adam v. Colthurst, 1867, 2 A. 
and E. 30), but it is not anticipated that there 
will be any difficulty in obtaining a faculty 
in the circumstances above mentioned. A 
faculty is nominally obtained from the ordin- 
ary, but in practice it is granted by the 
Chancellor of the Diocese. Proceedings on 
an application for a faculty are commenced 
by a petition in the consistory court. They 
may be taken by the incumbent and church- 
wardens, with or without the addition of 
other parishioners, or they may be commenced 
by any parishioner. As the incumbent and 
the churchwardens are probably interested 
in the erection of the proposed building 
there should be no difficulty in our corres- 
pondent obtaining the necessary faculty. It 
may be mentioned that a faculty will be 
granted, in a proper case, notwithstanding 
the opposition of interested persons. Our 
correspondent will be well advised to com- 
municate with the churchwardens. 

X. 


Preservative Solution for External Stucco. 

H. J. T. (SCUNTHORPE) writes ‘‘ Please 
advise me as to the best kind of solution for 
covering external stucco new work.” 

—What is required is apparently a kind of 
distemper or colour-wash. These are always 
somewhat difficult to apply satisfactorily, be- 
cause the cement tends to make them peel 
away. For cream-coloured work, a mixture 
of china clay and water is often satisfactory, 
but querist’s best method is to apply to a 
builders’ merchant, as there are a number of 
distemper paints which may be used if ex- 
pense is of secondary importance. 
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Charge for Extra Pointing. 


N. A. R. (GT. BERKHAMSTED) writes: “In 
a school. now being built, of which I am the 
architect, the internal walls are faced with 
Arlesey bricks, which were to be pointed in 
the ordinary mortar (lias lime and sand 3 
to 1), as the work was carried up. As soon 
as the walls began to rise above the ground 
floor level, I saw that the pointing looked too 
dark, and so I instructed the foreman to 
have the joints raked out and left for point- 
ing at completion in stone lime mortar. I 
wrote to the contractors and asked them to 
quote me the difference in cost between the 
lias lime (3 to 1) pointing as the work was 
carried up and the stone lime (2 to 1) point- 
ing as the scaffolding was taken down at 
completion. For a long time I was unable 
to obtain this price, but now the contractor 
asks an extra of 1d. per foot super, which 
means an extra on the contract of between 
£30 and £40. I should be greatly obliged 
if you would tell me what you would consider 
a fair and reasonable extra per foot super. 
My own idea was about 14d. per foot extra. 


ar 
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Also, could you tell me whether the words 
‘fir framed in common rafters’ could rea- 
sonably be held to include the labour of 


notching over purlins.” 

—(1) The builder no doubt bases his price 
upon current price books, which give the cost 
of struckjoint work at 114d. per foot, and of 
‘rake joints as work proceeds and point at 
completion”? at 2%d. Had the work been 
originally specified as it is now carried out, 
however, it is most probable that there 
would have been no difference in cost be- 
tween one method and the other, as contrac- 
tors are often willing and anxious voluntarily 
to substitute pointing for struck joint, for 
their own convenience and credit in securing 
a uniform finish at compietion. If the speci- 
fication definitely says ‘finish with a struck 
joint as the work proceeds’’ without refer- 
ence to raking the joints, the contractor is 
undoubtedly entitled to charge the net differ- 
ence in cost of the two methods as above, 
since he uses no less lias lime mortar and 
extra labour and materials in making up the 
stone lime mortar, while the operation of 
raking joints is entirely extra. should be 
possible, however, to bargain with bim and 
secure lower terms, though your suggestion 
of 4d. per foot super (representing 5ft. rua 
of pointing) seems scarcely adequate. Notice 
the time occupied by a bricklayer in execut- 
ing this quality and calculate the cost in 
labour on that basis. (2) Fir framed in com- 
mon rafters certainly includes the labour of 
notching over purlins. Fletcher’s book on 
quantities states that ‘‘ where timbers are 
framed, that is, mortised and tenoned 
such framing necessarily entails an additional 
amount of labour. In quantities, all works 
are understood to be fixed unless stated to 
the contrary, and would include the labour in 
nailing, laps, dovetails, etc.” This is the 
common practice. G. 


Concrete Gable Wall. 

J. H. (WESTMINSTER) writes: ‘‘What width 
is necessary for this concrete gable end 
wall [diagram not reproduced] to be in order 
to remain consistent with safety?” 

—If the building has brick division walls 
behind the large stanchions, they will form 
a good abutment for horizontal beams _be- 
tween the stanchions, but the span is_ so 
great that the beams would have to be con- 
structed like lattice girders laid on their 
sides. Intermediate stanchions merely to 
support these girders would be required, and 
the brickwork would then be only a screen. 
The amount of wind pressure to be resisted 
will have to be very carefully fixed, accord- 
ing to the exposure of the wall. It may vary 
between a minimum of 21lbs. per sq. ft. and 
maximum of 42lbs. per sq. ft. For a ware- 
house wall of brickwork, according to the 
model by-laws, the thickness at the base 
would be not less than three bricks thick, 
and the top 16ft. would be 1% bricks thick. 
But a brick wall must not in any storey be 
less than one-fourteenth of its height in 
thickness ; therefore the thickness at base of 


this wall should be °° = Bus 7 hte 
IA 6 ay, ’ 


a part of 


which may be provided in piers of a collec- 
tive width of one-fourth the length of wall. 
Reinforced concrete might be used dividing 
the wall up into rectangular panels, with 
horizontal and vertical beams, and it would 
then be calculated like a floor under dis- 
tributed load, but the vertical beams should 
be arranged as triangular buttresses. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Removing a Chimney Breast. 

S. C. (FENTON) writes: “I wish to remove 
a chimney breast in a ground-floor room, 
and should be pleased to know if the Yin. 
wrought iron flat plate as shown in sketch 
{not reproduced] would be sufficient to sup- 
port the back hearth, etc., of fireplace above. 
Also, in match-boarding a room that is al- 
ready plastered, is it a good plan to put a 
boarding flush with the plaster or to re- 
move plaster from walls before match- 
boarding same?” 

—(1). The construction proposed would be 
most unsound. The iron plate loaded at its 
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extreme edge would be extremely likely to 
deflect; the fixing by screws driven up- 
wards into the trimming joists would de- 
pend entirely on the holding power of the 
screws in the wood, and, should they draw 
the entire weight of the projecting breast 
and hearth (applicant does not say what pro- 
jection or how high so exact calculation is 
impossible) would be thrown on the wall, 
tending to overturn it. It would appear 
from the sketch that no system of corbelling 
would be sound in this case. It will pro- 
bably be necessary to substitute R.S.J.s for 
the wood trimming joists, or to run a R.S.J. 
parallel with the wall, below the present 
joists, though if the weight is moderate and 
the wood trimming joists ample, it may be 
sufficient to fix a short length of tee steel be- 
tween them by angle cleats on a level with 
the springing of the trimmer arch, to carry 
the hearth and chimney breasts, the con- 
struction in this case coming within the 
thickness of the floor. 

(2). Boarding should not be fixed in con- 
tact with either brickwork or plaster, but 
should have an air-space at the back. The 
match-boarding, however, cannot be nailed 
direct to the plaster; it will require some 
fillets fixed to plugs in the wall, which will 
give air space, but encroach onthe room. If 
this is a serious matter the plaster had best 
be removed and the fillets be fyxed to the 
brickwork. : G. 


Overheating of a Chimney Flue. 

Ionic (WOKINGHAM) writes: ‘‘ The brick- 
work to the flue from a 5-it. kitchen 
range gets so very hot that it is impossible 
to bear the hand upon the brickwork on the 
first floor. It also gets very warm on the 
second floor. The flue is periectly clean and 
clear. The first and second-floor fireplaces are 
immediately over the range, and the flue is 
practically straight until going up out of the 
roof, when it is carried over about 2 ft. to 
miss a valley. The angle of carrying over 
cannot be too sharp, as the rods go up easily. 
The flue is 4% in. with g in. back, and is 
built of ordinary red wire cuts. The brick- 
works gets dangerously hot, and the adjacent 
woodwork has split in places. Can the flue 
be lined outside with asbestos? If so, with 
what kind? Without the bend I think the 
flue would be satisfactory, although it is 
hard to believe that the bend is sufficient to 
‘bottle’ the hot air. The range works per- 
fectly.” 

—The flue can certainly be covered with 
an asbestos mixture, such as is used for 
covering boilers. Although it is not clear 
from the plans accompanying the enquiry 
[not reproduced] as to where any bottling of 
the hot air takes place, there is evidently 
some portion of the flue which prevents a 
proper draught. Would it be possible to 
make an outlet above where the flue is car- 
ried over to miss the valley? If this could 
be done easily it should be tried. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether it is possible to 
suggest an adequate remedy without elevation 
drawings showing the direction taken by the 
flue. fas 185) Sr 


Pupilage Agreement. 

F. G. C. (BLETCHWORTH) writes: ‘‘I want 
to serve as pupil to a district surveyor, giving 
my services for a term in return for training, 
but not paying a premium. Can you advise 
me of any points which require special care 
when making such an arrangement? 

—A simple memorandum setting out the 
terms of the arrangement for the pupilage 
should be drawn up, signed by both parties. 
I suggest that it should contain the following 
provisions :—Names and decription of parties 
and date when made: That the employer 
accepts, and the pupil agrees to serve for 
the purpose of learning the profession: That 
the pupil shall conform to all the office rules, 
and shall observe secrecy as to the business 


transactions which take place there: Office 
hours should be stated, and holidays, etc.— 
provision being made, if necessary, for their 


elasticity: Date of commencement of articles 
of pupilage, and provision for their termin- 
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ation by notice (or by effluxion of time): It 
is usual to state that when travelling ex- 
penses are incurred by the pupil, they shall 
be paid by the employer when they arise 
out of business done for him, but by the 
pupil when merely for his own benefit in 
RDaieine experience: If the pupil be under 
age, his father’s concurrence in the agree- 
ment isnecessary. It will be well to have the 
agreement stamped by the Inland Revenue 
Department. Ie te} 


By-law and a Building Site. 

BOUNDARY writes: ‘‘An urban district 
council have the following by-law: ‘Every 
person who shall erect a new domestic build- 
ing shall provide in the rear of such build- 
ing an open space exclusively belonging to such 
building . . . he shall cause such open space 
to extend laterally throughout the entire 
width of such building to the boundary of 
any lands or premises immediately opposite 
or adjoining, to be not less than toft. If 
height of such building be rs5ft., it shall be 
1sft. at the least, and if height Depesitaait 
shall be 2oft. at least, etc., etc.’ This coun- 
cil have approved plans of an estate adjoin- 
ing my client’s property, and a road has been 
made. It is fairly obvious that any person 
building on this estate cannot leave the 
above amount behind his building. What 
course must I adopt to safeguard my 
client?” 

—It is difficult to advise with certainty 
without seeing an entire copy of the by-laws 
in question, and without knowing by what 
authority they have been put in force. As- 
suming, however, that the by-laws are made 
pursuant to S. 157 (3) of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, it is clear that there is power in 
the district council to make them; for, by 
that section, an urban authority may make 
by-laws ‘‘with respect to the sufficiency of 
the space about buildings to secure a free 
circulation of air, and with respect to the 
ventilation of buildings.”? The query is not 
explicit ; but it appears that the first building 
owner is endeavouring to make use of the 
highway as his air space. This is not suffi- 
cient (see Jones v. Parry, 57 L.T., 492), and 
he would apparently be lable for an_in- 
fringement of the by-law. The question then 
arises: Has the other landowner, for whom 
our correspondent is acting, any remedy? 
We know of no form of action which he can 
launch against the district council for failing 
to put its by-laws in motion: his only remedy 
would appear to be to summon his neighbour 
for building in contravention of the by-laws. 
Yet it is not certain how far such a proceed- 
ing would be effective. We are unable to 
find a report of any case in which by-laws 
have been enforced at the instance of a 
private person, but there is no reason in law 
why they should not be. The only thing is 
that the defendant to such a _ proceeding 
would probably call the surveyor of the dis- 
trict council to prove that the plans had met 
with his approval. B. 


Weatherproofing a Bungalow. 

FENLAND (CRICKLEWOOD) writes: “I 
have been commissioned to erect a two-room 
bungalow, or studio, on the Essex coast 
(30 ft. by 18 ft., interior dimensions) for a 
client—an artist—and I enclose a _ section 
[not produced] which shows a _ timber- 
built structure on brick and concrete, and 


covered with either feather edge boardings 
or planed rebated chamfered boards—in 
elther case tarred on the outside. The in- 


side is to be lathed, plastered, floated, and 
set. The angle timbers are to be 4 by 4, 
horizontals 4 by 3, and intermediates 4 by 
2, base plate 4 by 3. Would you consider 
this sufficiently weather proof. if well built? 

suppose that Willesden paper or felt would 
be an improvement if placed between the 
studs and boarding, but the question of cost 
enters into consideration. Would it be safer 
to bolt the base plate into the brickwork at 


intervals, or would you consider the weight 
of the building itself sufficient to withstand 
any gales that may arise? My client 


mind on a weather-boarded 
am anxious to have it weather- 


has set his 
structure, so I 


Se 
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proof. Any practical hints that you care to 
give me I shall appreciate.” 

—A timber building makes a perfectly 
warm and comfortable house, if properly 
constructed, but (particularly in an exposed 
situation on the coast) requires care to ex- 
clude the weather. 

In ‘“‘Fenland’s” sketch design there are 
several points capable of improvement. If 
the sketch is to scale, the roof-pitch is cer- 
tainly insufficient (about 35 degs.) ; a pitch of 
45 degs. at least should be adopted, and the 
tiles should be bedded in lime and hair, or 
torched from beneath, after laying. Four 
inches by 2in. is hardly heavy enough for the 
rafters, unless supported by purlins, which, 
however, are useless unless they can be 
strutted from partitions; 6in. by 2in. rafters 
should be used with the construction shown, 
and if the roof is covered with diagonal 
boarding it will be stiffened considerably. 
There is no good reason for setting the sill 
or wall plate central on the foundation wall ; 
it should be set flush with the outer face, 
as in the sketch A, thus economising sur- 
face concrete by contracting the foundation, 
and permitting the splay board to project, 
and throw water clear of the brickwork. 
The floor joists should also rest on the sill, 
and be nailed to the side of each shed. Bolts 
to secure the structure to its foundation 
would certainly be advisable. They should 
be bedded in the concrete and the nuts 
turned on above the sill. Willesden paper 
would greatly improve the equability of 
internal temperature if used under the board- 
ing and roof, and the cost is so small—for a 
cottage it would be inconsiderable—only 1,600 
feet super would be wmequired. Another 
means of securing freedom from draught and 
rain, which is commonly used in America. 
is to cover the studding with double board- 
ing, the first layer being rough, close-jointed 
boarding, applied diagonally. A few other 
points not arising out of the sketch may be 
useful to ‘‘Fenland.’”’ The studs should be 
doubled on either side of door and window 
openings. The angle {timbers should not 
be square, but wider in one direction than 
the other, to give a nailing to the laths and 
boarding, and a fillet must be nailed up the 
broad face, as in the sketch B, to receive 
the lathing at right angles. The weather 
boarding must be stopped at the angles on 
vertical corner boards. The structure will 
require bracing; a cheap method is to let 
in a 6 in. by 1 in. board, diagonally at each 
angle, flush with the faces of the studs below 
the sheathing, and nail to each stud crossed. 
If the double boarding is used the diagonal 
under layer will be sufficient bracing. The 
best form of weather boarding is that shown 
in sketch C, which, owing to only one rigid 
fixing, is free to move without splitting. 


G. 
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See Answer to¥Enquiry by 
AN ANCIENT GUILD OF 
BUIEDERS: 


he Comacines: Their Predecessors and their Suc- 
cessors. By W. Ravenscroft, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

There is a fascinating air of mysticism 
about this charming little book. Who are 
the Comacines? They were, Mr. Ravens- 
croft tells us, a community of builders who, 
at the fall of Rome, left that city and settled 
on an isle in Lake Como. But their 
real origin is lost in the mists of antiquity 
which float over Solomon’s Temple and 
encircle the ark. They were of the mystic 
Brotherhood of Masons, and the work of 
their hands is rich in more or less vague 
and sacred symbolism. And it was good 
work. The wall shown on p.23 1s a rem- 
nant of one of the three ruined churches 
which are all that remain of their work 
on the tiny Isola Comacine, in Lake Como. 
It is perhaps of the seventh century. One 
of their symbols, the Comacine knot or 
endless cord, as illustrated on p. 24, is to 
this day known in Italy as “King Solo- 
mon’s knot.” The Comacine influence 
on Saxon work is exemplified in the 
round-arched external arcades, with shafts, 
capitals, and bases, at Bradford-on-Avon. 
Without committing ourselves to Mr. 
Ravenscroft’s theories, we can say without 
reserve that he has produced a charming 
and scholarly little monograph of much 
architectural and antiquarian interest. 
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* Fenland” (Cricklewood). 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED. 


Annfield Plain.—The Urban District Coun- 
cil has approved the following plans :—Four 
dwelling-houses on land at the rear of Cen- 
tury Terrace, Catchgate; dwelling-house on 
Messrs. Ritson’s Estate, near Greencroft; 
five dwelling-houses at Mordue Terrace, Ann- 
field Plain; dwelling-house and shop at De- 
light Bank, Dipton; two dwelling-houses on 
Messrs. Ritson’s estate, near Greencroft. 


Edinburgh.—The Earl of Rosebery has 
formally opened the new Corn and Cattle 
Markets and Slaughter-Houses which the 
Corporation of Edinburgh have erected, at a 
cost of £140,000 at Slateford, on the western 
outskirts of the town. 


Glasgow.—The Glasgow Dean of Guild 
Court has granted the following linings :— 
Warehouse at 95, Morrison Street ; new play- 
sheds at Kent Road and Strathclyde Public 
Schools and dressing-rooms at Woodside 
Public School ; electric theatre at the corner of 
Charles Street and London Road, Bridgeton 
Cross; buildings in Ingram Street and Col- 
lege Street. 


Harrogate.—The following plans have been 
approved by the Town Council :—Model 
dairy at ‘‘ Larchfield,” Leadhall Lane; bed- 
rooms and motor car house at 17, Victoria 
Avenue; house at Warwick Crescent; ad 
ditions to the Home for Incurables at Corn- 
wall Road; additions to ‘‘ Notton Turret,” at 
Haddon Grove; motor houses at Cornwall 
Road; w.c.’s to houses, plot 16, Vernon 
Road ; bay window, 40, Ripon Road; house 
and shop at Knaresborough Road. 


Hebden Bridge. — The Salem Sunday- 
schools, Hebden Bridge, are ta be extended 
at a cost of £2,000 


Johnstone.—Ground has been purchased 
adjacent to St. Margaret’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Johnstone, on which it has been 
decided to erect a new school at a cost of 
°3,000, providing accommodation for 500 
scholars. 


Ripon.—Messrs. Atkinson Bros., of New- 
castle, have been commissioned to place seven 
stained-glass windows in St. Wilfrid’s, Ripon, 
as a memorial to the late Lord Ripon, of 
Studley Royal. 


Southend-on-Sea.—The following plans 
have been approved by the Town Council :— 
Six houses, Cotswold ._Road; two houses, 
Ronald Park Avenue; additions to refresh- 
ment room, Western Esplanade; two houses, 
South Avenue; five houses, San Remo 
Parade ; house, Silversea Drive; house, Gal- 
ton Road; two new roads, Wick Estate; 
making-up road, San Remo Parade; four 
houses, Rockleigh Avenue; two shops and 
houses, West Road ; two houses, Leigh Road ; 
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house, Leigh Road West; house, Galton 
Road; 18 houses, Chinchilla Road; house. 
Silverdale Avenue; additions, Clifton Ter- 


trace ; two houses, Westcliff Park Drive; con- 
version of two houses into one; Imperial 
Avenue; house, Cossington Road; house, 
Ann’s Road; five houses, Silverdale Avenue ; 
house, Southchurch Beach; two houses and 
workshop, Whitegate Road. 


Southampton.—The General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Harbour Board have considered 
a report from the Surveyor on the proposed 
enlargement of the pier pavilion, and at a 
subsequent meeting of the Works Committee 
it was moved and seconded ‘‘ That the Works 
Committee endorse the General Purposes 
Committee’s recommendations that a gallery 
be provided, and the size of the Pavilion in- 
creased in accordance with the Surveyor’s 
plans, at a cost not exceeding £4,000.” 


Waterloo-with-Seaforth.—New schools for 
the Urban District Council for Waterloo-with- 
Seaforth are in course of erection in Raw- 
son Road and Elm Drive. The buildings 
are divided into three departments—viz., (1) 
a mixed school for 400 scholars, containing 
eight classrooms, central hall, manual in- 
struction and science rooms, and the usual 
teachers’ rooms, etc.; (2) an infants’ school 
to-accommodate 200 scholars, containing four 
classrooms, central hall, etc. ; and (3) a house- 
wifery centre, which comprises a dwelling- 
house and special instruction rooms. It is 
proposed only to erect the mixed school and 
housewifery centre at present. the infants 
school to be built at a later date. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Wm. Hall and Sons.. 
Ltd., Liverpool, and the architects Messrs. 
Appleyard and Quiggin, INARI aise ane, Mesh yceye 
pool. 

Worksop.—The erection of the permanent 
chapel at St. Cuthbert’s College, Worksop, 
made possible by the gift of £10,000 by 
Viscount Mountgarret, has been begun. The 
laying of the foundation-stone took place in 
July of last year, but only the foundations 
were proceeded with ere winter set halge sc Mek 
nave is goft. long by 36ft. wide, the total 
length being about 120ft., and the height 
approximately 6oft. The style is designed to 
harmonise with the other college buildings 
as far as practicable, and accommodation 
will be provided for the whole school. There 
are an ante-chapel, nave, and shallow chan- 
cel with sacristy. The fittings will be added 
from time to time, the contract only includ- 
ing the fabric. Mr. Ingelow originally de- 
signed the college premises, and Sir Aston 
Webb, with whom he has been associated, is 
the architect of the chapel. Messrs. Lowe 
and Sons, of Burton-on-Trent, have secured 
the contract, and their portion of the work is 
due to be completed by April next. 


Westcliff-on-Sea.—The foundation-stone of 
the Lecture Hall in connection with the new 
Congregational Church at Crowstone Road 
has been laid by the Mayor of Southend, 
Councillor W. R. King, J.P. The new hall 
adjoins the church now in course of erection. 
It is being constructed of similar material, 
and considerable progress has been made 
with the work. The buildings comprise lec- 
ture hall, minor hall, vestries, church par- 
lour, etc., with frontage to King’s Road. On 
either side of the lecture hall there will be a 
number of classrooms divided from the hall 
by movable glass partitions, so that the 
whole area can be thrown open at any time. 
The hall will have a width of sift. and a 
total length of 76ft., and be amply lighted by 
clerestory and gable windows. The minor 
hall will be goft. by s53ft., thoroughly lighted 
and ventilated. Provision is also being made 
on the same level for the heating chamber, 
kitchen, etc. The vestries will be placed at 
the side of the lecture hall and over them 
a church parlour, a large room of 35ft. in 
length by 16ft. in width. The buildings have 
been designed in the Decorated Gothic style, 
and will be faced with Kentish rag stone and 
Bath stone dressings. Mr. F. E. Woodhams, 
of Southend, is the builder, and the work is 
being carried out under the supervision and 
from the designs of Messrs. Burles and 
Harris, architects, Southend. 


IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED. 
Creaton (Northampton).—The new North- 
amptonshire Consumptive Sanatorium, which 
has been erected at Creaton at a cost of £7,000, 


has been opened by the Marchioness ot 
Exeter. Mr. Fred W. Dorman, A.R.I.B.A., 
was the architect, and Mr. J. T. Powell 


the builder. 

Farndale.—The Archbishop of York has re- 
opened the Church of St. Mary’s, Farndale, 
which has for some time past been under- 
going extensive renovations. They have been 
carried out by Mr. Brotton, of Bilsdale, under 
the supervision of Mr. Temple-Moore, 
F.R.I.B.A., and consist principally in the en- 
largement of the chancel, which has been pro- 
vided with a new oak roof. A new altar, 
pulpit, and font have also been provided, 
and the entire church re-seated at a total 
cost of £800. 

Immingham (Grimsby).—The foundation- 
stones of the new Primitive Methodist 
Church at Immingham have been laid, and 
the total cost of the building will be about 
£1,000. The site of the building is on the 
road to the Dock, the style of architecture 
selected being Gothic. It is to be built of 
brick, having stone dressings, and will pro- 
vide seating accommodation for about 200 
people, while there is a schoolroom at the 
rear, with accommodation for about 7o or 
80. Mr. G. H. Allison, of West St. Mary’s 
Gate, Grimsby, is the architect. ; 

Leicester. — The new Aylestone and 
Knighton baths, situate on the Knighton 
Fields Road West and erected at a total 
cost of about £6,000, have been formally 
opened. The baths are plainly built, being 
faced with pressed brick, relieved with stone 
dressings. The main building is about 12oft. 
long by s2ft. wide, and the swimming bath is 
1ooft. by 33ft., with a depth of from 3 to 
6ft. Mr. Arthur H. Hind was the architect, 
and Mr. E. Fox the contractor. 

London, N.—An enquiry has been held at 
the Municipal Offices, Southwood Lane, 
Hornsey, by Major C. E. Norton, a Local 
Government Board Inspector, into the appli- 
cation of the Hornsey Town Council for sanc- 
tion to the sale of six acres of land at High- 
gate, acquired by the authority for erection 
thereon of houses for the working classes, 
and also to the application of the proceeds 
towards the repayment of the moneys bor- 
rowed for the purchase of this land, but con- 
ditionally that the land should only be sold 
for the erection thereon by private enterprise 
of houses suitable for the working classes. 

Newton Abbot.—A provisional scheme has 
been adopted by the Newton Abbot Guar- 
dians for enlarging their workhouse infirmary 
so as to provide additional accommodation 
for 60 more patients at a cost of between 
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#,4,000 and £5,000. The x heme is to be 
submitted to the Local Government Board 


for sanction. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The foundation-stone 
of the new St. John’s Schools, which are in 
course of erection in Bath Lane, has been 
laid by Earl Percy. The building will be 
three storeys in height to accommodate 320 


children, in eight classes, including the in- 
fants’ department on the ground floor. The 
upper floors will be approached by means 
of two fireproof staircases, and the teachers’ 
rooms, cloak-rooms, etc., will be provided in 
the back wing of the building, the roof of 
which is to be asphalted to serve as a play 
ground for boys to supplement the 
floor playground. The external walls are 
being faced with Lowry’s Penshaw bricks, 
with stone-dressings from Darney (Quarry, 
Woodburn. Covered playsheds are provided 
under portions of the main building, the 
superstructure being carried on arches and 


ground 


pillars. It is expected that the new building 
will be ready for opening in February or 
March next year. The contractors are 
Messrs. J. and W. Lowry, and the architect 
is Mr. Charles E. Errington, A.R.I.B.A., 


Newcastle. 

Rothwell.—The restoration of the largest 
church in Northamptonshire, namely, the 
ancient and beautiful Parish Church of Roth- 
well, Holy Trinity, is now practically com- 
pleted, the nave and old vestry having been 
recently opened by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Since 1902, between £8,000 and 
£9,000 has been expended on the renovations, 
and all that remains to finish the work is the 
replacing of some of the perished stones in 
the north side of the Lady Chapel and some 
necessary attention to the windows in the 
chancel. A debit of £750 still remains on 
the restoration fund. 

Sabden (Blackburn).—The foundation-stones 
of a new Baptist Church and School, to cost 
£5,000, have been laid at Sabden, the birth- 
place of Richard Cobden, by Mr. G. W. 
Macalpine, J.P. 

Wattstown.—Erected at a cost of £3,600, 
the new Workmen’s Institute has been opened 
by Mr. F. Shadforth Watts (chairman of the 
directors of the United National Collieries, 
Limited). The ground floor consists of read- 
ing-room and library, games room, and 
ladies’ room, and caretaker’s office, while the 
first floor consists of committee-room and a 
large billiard-room. The building is heated 
throughout by low-pressure system hot water, 
which was supplied and erected by Messrs. 
Proger and Sons, Cardiff, and lhghted by 
electricity, fitted by Messrs. Beavan and 
Company, Newport. Messrs. Evans Bros.;, 
Cardiff, were the contractors, and the archi- 
tect Mr. B. Hort Huxham, of Wattstown. 
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KNOT-WORK, ST. NEOT’S, CORNWALL, 
(From ‘ The Comacines,” published by Mr. Elliot Stock. See page 22.) 


VENTILATION AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ACOUSTICS. 


It was suggested during the planning of the 
Boston Symphony Hall, U.S.A., that its 
acoustical properties would be greatly bene- 
fited by introducing the air for ventilation at 
the front and exhausting at the back, thus 
carrying the sound by the motion of the alr 
the length of the room. The same sugges- 
tion has been made to the writer by others in 
regard to other buildings, but this case will 
serve as sufficient example. The suggestion 
was unofficial and the gentleman proposing 
it accompanied it by a section of a very 
different hall from the hall designed by Mr. 
McKim, but as this section was only a sketch 
and without dimensions the following calcu- 
lation will be made as if the idea were to be 
applied to the present hall. It will be shown 
that the result thus to be secured, while in 
the right direction, is of a magnitude too 
small to be appreciable. To make this the 
more decisive, Prof. Wallace C. Sabine in a 
paper communicated to the New York “En- 
gineering Record,” assumes throughout the 
argument the most favourable conditions pos- 
sible. 

If a sound is produced in still air in open 
space it spreads in a spherical wave diminish- 
ing in intensity as it covers a greater area. 
The area of a sphere being proportioned to 
the square of the radius, we arrive at the 
common law that the intensity of sound in 
still air is inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance from the source. If 
in a steady wind the air is moving uniformly 
at all altitudes, the sound still spreads spheri- 
cally, but with a moving ceutre, the whole 
sphere being carried along. If the air is 
moving toward the observer, the sound 


reaches him in less time than it otherwise 
would, therefore spread over a less spherical 
surface and louder. If, on the other hand, 
the observer is to windward, the sound has 
had to come against the wind, has taken a 
longer time to reach him, is distributed over 
a greater surface, and is less loud. 

The three cases are represented in the 
accompanying diagram. The stationary 
source of sound being at S, a is the wave in 
still air arriving at both observers at the 
same time and with the same intensity. If 
the air is moving to the left, the centre of 
the wave will be shifted by an amount d 
to the left while the wave has spread to 04 
On arrival it will have the size 2, less than a, 
and will be louder. On the other hand, 
while the wave is reaching 0,9, the observer 
to windward, the centre will have been shifted 
to the left by an even greater amount d,. In 
this case the size of the wave will be <¢, 
larger than a, and the sound will be less. 
The loudness of the sound in the three cases 
is inversely as the three surfaces a, 6 and ¢. 
If the distance of the observer from S is 
denoted by 7, the loudness of the sound in 
three cases will be as 
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The above result may be expressed in the 
following more simple and practical form. 
If, in the diagram, a is the wave in still air, 
its corresponding position when of the same 
size and, therefore, of the same intensity in 
moving air will be a’, the movement of the 
air having been sufficient to carry the wave 
a distance d while it has expanded with the 
velocity of sound to a sphere of radius 7. 
The distance @d and the radius 7 are to each 
other as the velocity of wind and the velocity 
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of sound. If the observers 04 and og move, 
the one away from the source and the other 
toward it, by a distance d, the sound will be 
of the same intensity to both as in their first 
positions in still air. 

In order to make application of this to the 
particular problem in hand, we shall assume 
a normal air supply to the room for ventila- 
tion purposes of one-seventieth of a cubic 
metre per person per second. This, if in- 
troduced all at one end and exhausted all at 
the other, in a room 17.9 m high, 22.8 m 
broad and seating about 2,600 persons, would 
produce a velocity of the air of 0.og m per 
second, assuming the velocity to be the same 
at every point of the transverse section. Leav- 
ing out of account the questionable merits 
of this arrangement from the ventilation 
standpoint, its acoustical value can be calcu- 
lated readily. 


The velocity of sound under normal con- 
ditions being about 340 m per second, the 
time required to traverse a hall 40 m long is 
only about one-ninth of a second. In this 
short interval of time the motion of the air 
in the room, due to the ventilation, would 
be sufficient to advance the sound wave only 
0.01 m, or 1 cm. It would thus arrive at 
the back of the room as a sphere with its 
centre 1 cm nearer than the source. ‘That 
is to say, the beneficial effect of this pro- 
posed system of ventilation, greatest for the 
auditor on the rear seat, would to him be 
equivalent at the very maximum to bringing 
the stage into the room 1 cm further, or it 
would be equivalent to bringing the auditor 
on the rear seat forwardi1cm. This distance 
is so shght that without moving in his seat, 
in fact, without moving his shoulders, a 
slight inclination of the head would accom- 
plish an equivalent gain. Thus, while the 
effect is in the right direction, it is of en- 
tirely imperceptible magnitude. If we take 
into account the sound reflected from walls 
and ceiling, the gain is even less. 

The first adequate explanation of the varia- 
tion-in loudness of a sound with and against 
the wind was by the late Sir George G. 
Stokes in an article ‘‘On the Effect of Wind 
on the Intensity of Sound” in the report of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science for 1857. 


The essence of his explanation is that the 
great difference in loudness of sound with 
and against the wind is not due to the fact 
that the sound has been simply carried for- 
ward or opposed by the wind, but rather to 
the fact that its direction has been changed 
and its wave front distorted. The application 
of this consideration in the present architec- 
tural problem leads to the conclusion that 
the greatest benefit will come not from an 
attempt to carry the sound by the ventilating 
movement of the air, but by using the motion 
of the air to incline the wave front forward 
and thus direct the sound down upon the 
audience. 

This can be done in either one of two 
ways, by causing the air to flow through the 
room from front to back, more strongly at 
the ceiling than at the floor, or by causing. the 
air to flow from the back to the front, more 
strongly at the floor than at the ceiling. The 
one process carrying the upper part of the 
wave forward, the other retarding the lower 
part of the wave, will tip the wave in the 
same way and by an equal amount. 

Again, taking an extreme case, the assump- 
tion will be made that the motion of the 
air is such that it is not moving at or near 
the floor, that it is moving with its maximum 
velocity at the ceiling, and that the increase 
in velocity is gradual from floor to ceiling. 
Keeping the same amount of air moving as 
in the preceding calculation, the velocity of 
the air under this arrangement would be 
twice as great as the average velocity at the 
ceiling; in the preceding case the wave was 
advanced one centimetre by the motion of 
the air while travelling the whole length of 
the hall. In this case, obviously, the upper 
part of the wave would be carried twice as 
far, two centimetres, and the lower part not 
advanced at all. This would, therefore, 
measure the total forward tip of the wave. 
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Fortunately, the acoustical value of this can 
be expressed in a very simple and practical 
manner. An inclination of the sound wave 
is equivalent acoustically to an equal angular 
inclination of the floor in the opposite direc- 
tion. The height of the hall being 17.9 
metres, the inclination forward of the sound 
wave would be 2 in 1790. The length of the 
hall being 40 metres, an equal inclination, and 
thus an equal acoustical effect would be pro- 
duced by raising the rear of the floor about 
5 centimetres. This considers only the sound 
which has come directly from the stage. It 
is obvious that if the reflection of the sound 
from the ceiling and the side walls is taken 
into account, the gain is even less. 


It therefore appears that, using the motion 
of the air in the most advantageous way 
possible, the resulting improvement in the 
acoustical property of the hall is of an 
amount absolutely negligible. A negative re- 
sult of this sort is perhaps not so interesting 
as if a positive advantage has been shown; 
but the problem of properly heating and ven- 
tilating a room is sufficiently difficult in itself, 
and the above considerations are worth while 
if only to free it from this additional com- 
plication. 


The effect of uniformly raising the tem- 
perature of the air is to increase the velocity 
of propagation of sound in all directions. It 
is therefore, essentially unlike the effect pro- 
duced by mution of the air. In the case of 
a uniform motion of the air, the sound 
spreads spherically but with unchanged 
velocity, moving its centre in the direction 
and with the velocity of the wind. Thus, 
when blown toward the observer, it reaches 
him as if coming from a nearer source. Blown 
away from the observer, it arrives as from 
a more distant source. An increasing tem- 
perature of the air increases the velocity, but 
does not shift the centre. The sound reaches 
the observer coming from a source at an un- 
changed distance. A rise in temperature, 
therefore, provided it be uniform, neither in- 
creases nor decreases the apparent intensity 
of the sound. The intensity at all points 
tTemains wholly unaltered. 


The above is on the assumption that the 
temperature of the air at all points is the 
same. If the temperature of the air is 
irregular, the effect of such irregularity may 
‘be pronounced; for example, let us assume 
a room in which the temperature of the air 
at the upper levels is greater than at lower 
levels. In order to make the case as simple 
as possible, let us assume that the tempera- 
ture increases uniformly from the floor to 
the ceiling. To make the case concrete, let 
us assume that the hall is the same as that 


described above, practically rectangular, 
40X22.8X17.9 metres. The velocity of the 
sound at the ceiling, the air being 


uniform, is greater than it is at the floor. In 
traversing the room the sound wave will thus 
be tipped forward. The effect is practically 
equivalent as before to an increased pitch of 
the floor or to an increased elevation of the 
‘platform. Without going into the details of 
this very obvious calculation, it is sufficient 
to say that in the case of the hall here taken 
as an example a difference of temperature 
‘top and bottom of 10 deg. C. would be equiva- 
lent to an increase in pitch of the floor suffi- 
‘cient to produce an increased elevation of 
the very back of 10 centimetres. A difference 
in temperature of ro deg. C. is not excessive, 
and it is obvious that this has a greater 
-effect than has that of the motion of the air. 


In the above discussion of the effects of 
motion and of temperature on the acoustical 
quality of a room, it has been assumed that 
we are dealing solely with the sound which 
‘thas come directly from the platform. The 
argument holds to a less degree for the sound 
teflected from the ceiling and from the walls. 
The above estimates, therefore, are outside 
estimates. ‘ The ‘effect is on the whole cer- 
tainly less. It is safe to say that the total 
attainable result is not worth the effort that 
would be involved in altering the architec- 
tural features or in compromising the engi- 
neering plans. 
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But, while uniform variation in the motion 
or in the temperature of the air in the room 
are on the whole negligible factors in its 
acoustical character, this is by no means true 
of irregularities in the temperature of the 
air, such as would be produced by a column 
of warm air rising from a floor inlet. That 
this is a practical point is shown by the testi- 
mony of Dr. David B. Reid before the Com- 
mittee of the Houses of Parliament published 
in its report of 1835. This committee was 
appointed to look into the matter of the 
heating, ventilation and acoustics of the 
houses which were being designed to replace 
those burned in 1832. Of the gentlemen 
called before the committee, Dr. Reid gave 
by far the best testimony, part of which was 
as follows. 

Speaking of the hall temporarily occupied 
by the House of Commons, he said: “ An- 
other source of interruption which might be 
guarded against is the great body of air which 
I presume arises whenever the heating 
apparatus is in action below. In different 
buildings I have had occasion to remark that 
whenever the atmosphere was preserved in a 
state of unity as much as possible, equal in 
every respect, the sound was most distinctly 
audible; it occurred to me that when the 
current of hot air rises from those large 
apparatus in the middle of the House of 
Commons it would very likely interfere with 
the communication of sound. On inquiry, 
one gentleman told me he had frequently 
observed it was impossible to hear individuals 
who were on the opposite side of this cur- 
rent, although those at a distance were heard 
distinctly where the current did not inter- 
VieTICat 

This and other evidence seems to demon- 
strate fairly clearly that under certain cir- 
cumstances abrupt irregularities in tempera- 
ture may result in marked and, in general, 
unfavourable acoustical effects. The explana- 
tion of these effects in both cases is some- 
what as follows: Whenever sound passes 
from one medium to another of different 
density or elasticity a portion of the sound 
is reflected. The sound which enters the 
second medium is refracted. The effects ob- 
served above were due to these two 
phenomena, acting jointly. Ina large room 
with speaker and auditor facing each other 
at a comparatively short distance apart, but 
with a cylindrical column of hot air rising 
from a register immediately between, the 
voice of the speaker, striking this column 
of air, lost a part by reflection ; a part of the 
sound passed on, entered the column of warm 
air, and came to the second surface, where a 
part was again reflected and the remainder 
went on to the auditor. Thus, the sound in 
traversing the column of hot air lost by 
reflection at two surfaces and reached the 
auditor diminished in intensity. It reached 
the auditor with diminished intensity for 
another reason. The column of warm air 
acted like a lens. The effect of the column 
of air was not like that of the ordinary con- 
vex lens, which would bring the sound to a 
focus, but rather as a diverging lens. The 
effect of a convex lens would have been ob- 
tained had the column of air been colder than 
that of the surrounding room. Because the 
air was warmer, and therefore the velocity 
of sound through it greater, the effect was 
to cause the sound in passing through the 
cylindrical column to diverge even more 
rapidly and to reach the auditor very con- 
siderably diminished in intensity. Which of 
these two effects was the more potent in 
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diminishing the sound, whether the loss by 
reflection or the loss by lens-like dispersion 
was the greater, could only be determined 
if one knew the temperature of the air 
in the room, in the column, and the diameter 
tf the column. The phenomenon is a real 
one, and one to be avoided. If, instead of 
having a single screen of great temperature 


difference between speaker and auditor, there 
were mainly such differences in temperature, 
though slight in amount, the total effect 
might be great. This corresponds, in the 
effect produced, to what Tyndall calls a 


‘‘floculent condition of the atmosphere” in 
his discussion of the transmission of fog 
signals. Tyndall points out that if the atmos- 


phere is in layers alternately warm and cold, 
sound is transmitted with much more rapid 
diminution in intensity than when the atmos- 
phere is of very uniform temperature. This 
phenomenon is, of course, much more im- 
portant with such temperature differences as 
occur out of doors than in a room, but it 
suggests that, in so far as it is a perceptible 
effect, the temperature of a room should be 
homogeneous. This condition of homogeneity 
is best secured by that system of ventilation 
known as “distributed floor outlets.” 


COMPETITIONS. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


JULY 9. PROPOSED USHER HAI.I., 
EDINBURGH. Particulars given in our 
issue of April 2oth. Inquiries to be addressed 
to Thomas Hunter, Town Clerk, City Cham- 
bers, Edinburgh. 


JULY 20 YSTRADGYNLAIS SEWER- 
AGE SCHEME. The Rural District Coun 
cil will pay £20 for the most suitable 
scheme for sewering Ystradgynlais Lower. 
Particulars from Mr. T. Watkins, surveyor 
to the Council, Ystradgynlais. 


i Wile ame Sa NEW ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. Designs are 
invited from Hampshire Architects for Ele 
mentary School Buildings to accommodate 330 
children. Particulars of Thomas Holt, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Winchester. 


AUGUST 23.5 COUNTY SORPICES TAL 
NAVAN for the Meath County Council. In- 


quiries to the Secretary, Meath County 
Council, Ireland. 
AUGUST 31. COVENTRY. NEW ELE- 


MENTARY SCHOOL in Centaur Road. 
Limited to Architects practising in Coventry. 
Particulars given in our issue of March 16th. 


SEPT. 5. THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST. Enlargement of the present 
buildings at a cost of about £52,000. Par- 
ticulars in our issue of June rst. 


NO DATE. ASHTON -ON-MERSEY. 
WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Limited 
to Architects practising within ten miles of 
Sale. Inquiries to Mr. J. O. Barrow, Barkers 
Lane, Ashton-on-Mersey. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, July 9th, 1910. 

Visit of Guild of Architects’ Assistants to 
Wesleyan Methodist Hall, Westminster, 
S.W., at 3 o’clock. 

Saturday, July 16. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Students’ Sketching Club. 

Tuesday, July 19. 

RovaAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—An- 
nual Meeting at Oxford commences and con- 
tinues till July 28th. 

Wednesday, July 20. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual Excursion to Rievaulx and Byland 
Abbeys. 

Monday, July 25th. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Summer meeting commences at Birmingham 
and continues till Friday, July 29. 
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AN IMPROVISED DERRICK. 


There are rather frequent occasions 
when it becomes necessary hastily to lower 
into or raise from basement or cellar, or 
from one storey of a building to another, 
great weights, such for example, as safes, 
machinery, wooden cases, etc., and for this 
purpose it is often necessary to devise some 
extemporised means in order to accomplish 
the work quickly and satisfactorily. An 
appliance for such a purpose is illustrated 
in the sketch shown herewith (with acknow- 
ledgments to the “Building Age’’), the 
apparatus being rapidly put together by a 
builder for lowering a boiler, elevator 
machinery, and dynamos from the street 
into the basement of a recently erected 
building. 

The drawing explains itself. ‘The der- 
rick is placed on a platform or bridge ex- 
tending over the sidewalk, this bridge 
being not only for the purpose of providing 
a protection for pedestrians passing under- 
neath against materials and scraps falling 
from the new building while in process of 
construction, but also affording a clear 
working space for the mechanics and the 
materials with which they are concerned. 

The derrick is built up of 2in. by 8in. or 
3in. by 12in. balk, which is set on edge. 
Square to one end a piece of 1in. by 81n. 
flooring is solidly nailed, and then on each 
side the derrick plank or timber, as 1t may 
be termed, is braced with two rin. by O1n. 
strips or pieces securely nailed as indicated 
in the sketch. The derrick slopes at an 
angle of about 60 degrees when placed 
against a well or lintel of a window open- 
ing, for example, and is provided with 
climbing cleats and tackle. Its construc- 
tion is but the work of a few minutes, and 
it is most useful when a job of this nature 
is to be done ina hurry. Its makeshift and 
temporary character will be fully recog- 
nised, and judgment must be used as to 
its strength and sufficiency for any pat- 
ticular purpose. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales 
Federation. 


The monthly meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales Federation was held on June roth, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Wm. Cooke, junr., in the chair. 

The half-yearly report drafted by the secretary 
was taken as read, and, after several slight amend- 
ments had been suggested, the same was provision- 
ally adopted to present to the quarterly meeting of 
the Executive Board. 

A recommendation of the Finance Sub-Committee 
with reference to the examination of the accounts, 
was then considered, and it was resolved —— Phat im 
future the accounts be laid before the Finance Com- 
mittee, prior to presentation to this Committee.”’ It 
was also decided to recommend to_the annual 
general meeting :— ‘That in future the Finance Sub- 
Committee should be composed of the President, 
two Vice-Presidents, the last retiring President, the 
Hon. Treasurer, and the two Hon. Auditors.”’ 

A letter was read from the Northern Centre Exe- 
cutive respecting the proposed amendment to 
National Rule 4, of which notice had been given by 
Mr. Smith, to provide that ‘“‘ex-Presidents’’ of the 
National Federation shall remain on the National 
Committees for one year after the expiry of their 
term of office. The Centre Executive proposed a 
further amendment that the term be extended to 
“two years.” It was agreed that this Federation 
support the amendment proposed by the Northern 
Centre Executive 

A letter was read from the Liverpool Association 
requesting the Federation to take the necessary 
steps to have the law altered to make it legal for 
the same person to act as architect or engineer, 
and arbitrator. After some considerable discussion, 
it was resolved :—‘‘That the matter be sent on to 
the National Committee and Northern Centre Execu- 
tive, with a request that they take action therein.”’ 

A letter was read from the Northern Centre Exe- 
cutive asking the Federation to pay the expenses of 
a representative from this Federation to the meet- 
ings called to consider and amend the N.A.O.P. 
Agreement, and it was agreed that the same be 
paid. 

A deputation then attended from the Liverpool 
Association in support of a letter received from 
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them and read at the last meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Committee. The deputation complained of 
the delay in the publication of a certain report, and 
after some considerable discussion thereon, it was 
agreed to call a special meeting of this Committee 
for Friday, June 17th, to consider the matter. 


—_—— 


The quarterly meeting of the Executive Board was 
held at the Boardroom, Blackfriars Street, Man- 
chester, on Monday, June 20th, Mr. Cooke, junr., 
presiding over an attendance of twenty representa- 
tives from the Federated towns. 

The half-yearly report, as provisionally adopted 
by the Administrative Committee, was taken as 
read, and after some considerable discussion the 
same was adopted to present to the annual general 
meeting. 

The annua! statement of accounts, which had 
been duly audited, was approved. It was agreed to 
pay a further contribution to the National Reserve 
Fund in accordance with the amount allocated to 
June 30th, 1910. 

The Insurance Committee recommended all mem- 
bers of the Federation to protect their own interests 
by having a ‘“‘special Federation policy,” and at the 
same time support the Company formed by the 
Building Trade for their protection. This recom- 
mendation was confirmed. 

The chairman explained the recommendation of 
the Administrative Committee, that in future the 
Finance Sub-Committee should be composed of the 
officers and the retiring president, and after some 
discussion on the best manner of filling the vacant 
offices rendered necessary by the retirement of some 
of the members, the meeting terminated. 


The annual general general meeting of the Feder- 
ation was held at the Victoria Hotel, Deansgate, 
Manchester, on Monday, June 2oth, at 2.30 o’clock, 
when the president (Mr. W. Cooke, junr.), pre- 
sided over an attendance of 45 representatives from 
the federated towns. 

Mr. B. B. Moss, Liverpool, called attention to the 
lack of information in the possession of the local 
associations regarding the reserve fund account, 
and moved :—“‘That it be a recommendation to the 
Finance Sub-committee to consider the advisability 
of keeping the accounts for the National and County 
Federation reserve funds separate in future.’’ This 
was carried. 

The President, in moving the election of Mr. 
Frank Woods, of Bolton, as president for the en- 
suing year, stated that he had been in comumnica- 
tion with Mr. Thomas Meadows (the senior vice- 
president), who had replied to the effect that as he 
was going out of business he would be unable to 
accept tthe office of president. Mr. Cooke then re- 
ferred to the excellent work Mr. F. Woods had been 
doing for some time past in the interest of the 
Federation, and formally moved his election. This 
was seconded by Mr. H. S. Daniels, and carried 
with acclamation. Mr. Woods then took the chair 
vacated by the retiring president. 

The new president then moved that the best 
thanks of this meeting be ‘tendered to the retiring 
president (Mr. W. Cooke, junr.), for the excellent 
services he has rendered to the organisation during 
his term of office. This was seconded by Mr. W. 
Bullen, and carried unanimously. Mr. Cooke suit- 
ably acknowledged the vote of thanks. 

Councillor Thomas Woolfenden, Rochdale, was 
elected the senior vice-president, and Mr. Samuel 
Gerrard (Manchester) junior vice-president. Mr. 
N. R. Stirling (Liverpool) was elected the hon. 
treasurer, Messrs. James Ramsden (Bury) and 
James Merritt (Birkenhead) were elected the senior 
and junior hon. auditors respectively. 

The following were elected on the Administrative 
Committee, along with the officers and chairmen of 
the seven branch trade committees, ex-officio :— 
Messrs. John Cartmell (Preston), J. S. Brown 
(Liverpool), W. Tinker (Manchester), and J. Jack- 
son (Radcliffe). 

The Insurance Committee were re-elected for the 
ensuing year, with the substitution of Mr. Hugh 
Oldham (Rochdale) for Mr. J. E. Tinline (Bury). 

A recommendation of the Administrative Commit- 
tee: “that the President, along with the vice-presi- 
dents, retiring president, hon. treasurer, and the 
two hon. auditors, in future constitute the Finance 
Sub-Committee,’”’ was considered, and after some ex- 
planation duly confirmed. 
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The president, two vice-presidents, together with 
Messrs. Robert Hall (Bury) and Bertram B. Moss 
(Liverpool), were re-elected on the Organising Sub- 
Committee. 

The recommendation of the Executive Board to 
amend Rule 31 of the Federation as follows, was 
considered and adopted:—‘‘That the names of 
honorary members shall not be included in any 
officia] list of Federation members which is circu- 
lated amongst the affliated local associations”’ ; 
and that ‘If Rule 31 be amended as above sug- 
gested, the names of such honorary members 
shall be inserted in the next issue of the half-yearly 
report after the list of “Ordinary Members for the 
respective towns.’ ”’ 

The recommendation of the Administrative Com- 
mittee: ‘‘That Mr. Robert Innes, of Norfolk Street, 
Manchester, be appointed solicitor to the Federation 
on the terms agreed upon, was then considered and 
duly confirmed. 

A recommendation of the Insurance Committee 
to renew the business of the Insurance Department 
with the Federated Employers’ Insurance Associa- 
tion, Limited (as per resolution included in the 
Executive meeting reported above), was then con- 
sidered, and, after some considerable discussion 
thereon, it was resolved :—“‘That the same be con- 
firmed, printed, and circulated to the presidents 
and secretaries of the local associations.” 

Under the head of general business, Mr. Robt. 
Hall called attention to the present constitution of 
the various Federation Committees, and moved :— 
“That it be a recommendation to the Administrative 
to take into consideration the advisability of giving 
the Executive Board full power to appoint the 
various. Sub-Committees from amongst their mem- 
bers at a meeting to be held prior to the annual 
general meeting of the Federation, on lines similar 
to those adopted by the public bodies and county 
councils.’”? This was carried. 

A member from Rochdale called attention to the 
unsatisfactory conditiens of a form of contract 
that had been issued in their district, which he 
understood had been accepted by several members 
of the Manchester Association, and he was in- 
structed to forward particulars thereof on to the 
Federation secretary, with a view to having the mat- 
ter brought before the notice of the ‘Administrative 
Committee. 

It was decided to place the following on the 
agenda for consideration at the half-yearly meeting 
of the National Federation, to be held at Chester 
on July 27th:—‘‘To consider the question of recom- 
mending all local associations to adopt a reference 
list of architects, quantity surveyors, and clerks of 
work.”’ 

The President, in closing the meeting, asked the 
members to make a special effort to attend the half- 
yearly meeting of the National Federation, to be 
held in Chester on July 27th.—Joun ToMLIsoN, 
Secretary. 


Hull. 


The annual picnic of the Hull Association was 
held on June 16th, when 140 members and friends 
journeyed by the Hull and Barnsley Rly. to Liver- 
pool. After luncheon the party went by steamer to 
New Ferry, and enjoyed a close view of the liner 
“Lusitania.” Thence they went to Port Sunlight, 
where Messrs. Lever Bros., Ltd. had kindly 
arranged to have the party conducted round ‘their 
works. The drive was continued through Birken- 
head and Seacombe to New Brighton, whence, by 
means of another ferry boat, the visitors returned 
to Liverpool, where they dined, their number being 
augmented by the presence of the President and 
Treasurer of the Liverpool Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. The Hull president (Mr. R. Finch), and 
Messrs. J. Townsley and E. Quibell, and Mr. Cos- 
tain, the Liverpool president, addressed the com- 
pany.—A. PEERS, Secretary. 


Edinburgh, Leith, and District. 


The tenth annual tour of the Edinburgh, Leith, 
and District Building Trades Association and Build- 
ing Trades Exchange took place on June 22, to 
Aberfoyle and the Trossachs. A company of over 
80 ladies and gentlemen left the Waverley Station 
by special train, going to Aberfoyle, via Stirling. 
On reaching Aberfoyle, coaches were in waiting at 
the Bailie Nicol Jarvie Hotel to convey the party 
over the hills to the Trossachs. On arrival at the 
Trossachs Hotel dinner was served, Mr. David 
Wilson, J.P., president, being in the chair. The 
afternoon was spent visiting the local places of in- 
terest, including Losh Katrine, whence the Glasgow 
water supply is derived. The return journey was 
made over the mountain passes to Aberfoyle, where 
the special train was again boarded, and Edinburgh 
was reached shortly after 9 o’clock in the evening.— 
JAMES CAMERON, Secretary. 


Sheffield Master Builders’ Association. 
Death of Mr. Arthur Mastin. 

By the death of Mr. Arthur Mastin, which took 
place on Sunday, the 26th June, the Sheffield 
Association loses its most enthusiastic member. 
Though he was only in his forty-third year, the 
stamp of his individuality was invelibly fixed on the 
association, which had accorded him all the honours 
it was within its power to bestow. For ten years 
he was hororary treasurer, and in 1905 was presi- 
dent, being at that time the youngest president 
the association had ever had. His illness has been 
a long and painful one. The funeral took place at 
the City Road cemetery on Wednesday last, and 
was very largely attended, amongst those present 
being many representatives of the Master Builderd’ 
Association, the Plasterers’ and Plumbers’ Associa- 
tions. the Building Trades Exchange Club, and the 
Sheffield Wednesday Football Club, Ltd. The 
bearers were six of the oldest employees of Messrs. 
T. Mastin and Son, Ltd., of which the late Mr. 
Mastin was managing director.—TuHos. SMITH. 
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Ad > é nd shows him at his best.” 
The date of this issue coinciding with the birthday of Scott, a portrait of the architect is 
given on page 31. 


Edinburgh Cathedral, it has been said, “is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful of all Scott’s designs, a 
It is the result of a competition opened in 1873, 


ST. MARY'S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH: THE CHOIR. THE LATE SIR GILBERT SCOTT, R.A, ARCHITECT. 
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A thoroughly representative example of modern French work, noteworthy more especially for the sculptured figures supporting the 

balcony at first-floor level. Caryatid treatments are common enough, but more often than not the figures.ane not disposed so as to give 

an appearance of strength—they seem to be crushed down by the mass above, or in consequence of it. In thisexample the result is quite 
the reverse, and. as such, merits attention. The whole is in stone. 


ENTRANCE, NO. 18, RUE CROIX DES PETITS-CHAMPS, PARIS. M. BREFFENDILLE, ARCHITECT. 
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Note: 


Criticism : Professional and Amateur. 


Architects 
\ schedule ot 
articles defining what they regarded 


Institute of 
] 


recently pu is ed, in ‘3 


as “unprofessional conduct,’’ a notifi- 


cation to the effect that no member of 
their Institute should 


criticise the 


work of any other member, except 
openly under his own signature, under 
pain of being branded with the charge of having acted in an 
unprofessional manner. 


ledge, that any such proposition has been made by an archi- 


chistis* the frst time, to our know- 


tectural body ; but it seems to have attracted some attention 
in England, and in case of any such idea being seriously can- 
vassed on this side of the water, it may be well to point out 
what would be the consequences of the adoption of any such 
position by the Institute of Architects ; consequences which 
perhaps those who discuss it (for we have reason to believe 
that it is being discussed) do not altogether realise. 

Whether any special reason had occurred for the American 
Institute issuing that ukase we do not know ; there may have 
been such. But it should be realised that the effect in the 
United States would be very different from wha‘ it would be 
here. America issues a very good monthly architectural 
magazine, the “Architectural Record,’’ in which the articles are 
signed ; that is a system which can be very well carried out 
in a monthly magazine, which consists of a few articles on 
the broader aspects of architecture; though we have some 
doubts whether it is, even there, the best system, for this 
reason: An anonymous article is judged on its internal merits, 
and is allowed weight accordingly; it is a good and well- 
reasoned or well-informed article, or it is not, and it is read 
on its merits ; but a signed article is read or neglected accord- 
ing to the reader’s respect for or prejudice against the writer 
gent. The “ ’’ has hardly improved its posi- 
tion or its \ taking largely 
The position is not such a strong one. 


Ouarterly Review 


u 


influence by recenily to signed 
ariicles. 
But whatever may be done with a monthly review or maga- 
zine, it is practically impossible to run a weekly paper, made 
up of all kinds of articles, on a basis of signatures. 


And in 
} 


recard to weekly papers, the ukase of the American Institute 


7: = 


of Architects would have a very different effect from that 
which would follow on any similar prohibition issued from 
No. 0, The American 
largely made up of reprints of papers read 
the States or in England; the 
consist usuallv of only a few short notes on current events, which 


Conduit Street. weekly papers are 


| 
at meetings 1n 
a ‘ 


anonymous editorial portions 


might be written by any journalist who had some acquaintance 
with the architectural world. The English weekly papers 


long articles on important architectural subjects 


oot | 


often contain 
which could not possibly be treated except by professional 
architects, having special artistic or technical knowledge. And 
that is why the English architectural Press, taken all round, 
is, we believe, the best in the world. It is written for the 
An editor of 


most part by people with special knowledge. 
long experience used frequently to receive applications from 
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The List of Contents will be found on Page V of the front advertisements in this and subsequent issues. 


professional journalists to be 


accepted as coniributors, refer- 
ring to the papers they wrote for, etc. His reply was alwavs, 
in effect, “I have no use for journalists: this is a paper 


written by architects for architects; I can take no article on 
an architectural subject except from an architect.’’ Surely 
this is the right position. Journalism, which means the power 
of collecting information and putting it, extempore, into 
readable and interesting form, is a special 


(ry 
1p 


talent by no means 
to be despised in its own proper sphere; but when it comes 
to dealing critically with such a subject as architecture, 


jOUr- 
nalism only means making readable sentences on things the 
writer knows nothing about ; a little happily acquired phrase- 
ology serving perhaps to give a varnish of apparent acquain- 
tance with the subject. We can hardly think that is the way 
in which architecture, or the works of architects, ought to be 
treated. 

As things at present stand in England, an adoption of the 
American Institute theory in the matter would mean (if the 
principle were loyally acted upon) that four Fellows of the 
Institute, three of them members of the Council, would either 
have to resign from the Institute or to give up their con- 
nection with as many architectural journals. In the latter 
case, the result would be that architectural criticism in the 
professional journals would be reduced to the level of the 
architectural criticism of the daily newspaper. Does any 
architect seriously think that would be an advantage to the 
profession? We may add _ that we do not believe there is any 
precedent for such a view in connection with other subjects. 
The two leading engineering papers are, if we mistake not, 
edited by members of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
literary reviews in the “Athenzeum ’’ are written by men who are 
themselves authors, and we have never heard that the Society 
of Authors have issued any caveat against its members review- 


ing each other’s books. And then it must be remembered that 


there is not only the case of hostile, but also that of friendly 
‘riticism, to be 


was obviously directed 


considered. The American Institute ukase 
against the case of a professional 


architect writing anonymously a hostile criticism of a brother 
architect. But criticisms (thank goodness !) are not all hostile ; 


there is such a thing as appreciative—even enthusiastic—cri- 
ticism. And is it not far pleasanter and more delicate for 
both parties, the praiser and the praised, that such appre- 


ciation should be anonymous? On this point we will tell a 


little story, which is true, except the assumed names. Brown, 
who was a critical writer on art, in a signed article in a well- 
known magazine, bestowed great praise on a picture at the 
He did net know Robinson; but 
a mutual friend, Jones, the sculptor, told him Robinson was 
much pleased, and was going to write to thank him. “Oh,”’ 


“T hope he will not do that; I only said what 


Academy by Robinson. 


said Brown, 
I thought was the truth.”’ 
Brown, and said: “Robinson was speaking of you yesterday ; 


he says he really must write to you. 


A month later Jones again met 


Robinson never did 
write ; and the moral of the anecdote is, that an artist may be 
very much pleased at a favourable notice of his work, but 


that he may feel embarrassed by a sense of personal obliga- 
tion if the article is signed; and that the situation is much 
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pleasanter for him if he does not know (or need or not be 
supposed to know) to whom he is indebted. It then becomes 
not a personal but an impersonal tribute. 

The line to be drawn, and to be drawn rigidly, is that no 
one should ever write anonymously, or (if an editor) allow 
others to write anonymously on any subject in which his 
own interests are concerned. To do so is simply to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public, which reads the article as an 
expression of independent opinion. Time was when one of 
the foremost architects of the day, in the middle of last 
century, frequently wrote the anonymous notices of his own 
works, and was allowed to do so by a too friendly editor. It 
is to be hoped we have got beyond that now. 

Nor, again, should any correspondent be allowed to write 
anonymous letters to a paper on a matter in which he is per- 
sonally concerned. Disappointed candidates in a competi- 
tion, for instance, who think the wrong award has been made, 
sometimes write letters showing where the selected candidate 
has not complied with the instructions, etc. ; well, if they 
have a good case let them write, but let them put their names 
to their letters ; they have no right to make believe that they 
are disinterested critics of the competition. No one who is 
a competitor, or is professionally connected with a competi- 
tor, ought to write, or ought to be allowed to write, a criticism 
of a competition exhibition. And an anonymous professional 
critic who has a full sense of his responsibility to the public 
would, in reviewing a collection of designs (such as the Aca- 
demy Architectural Room) omit reference to his own, save 
perhaps as merely recording its presence ; a matter in which 
the writer of these words has at all events practised what he 
preaches. 

There is a great deal, certainly, to be careful about in 
the carrying out of anonymous criticism by professional archi- 
tects. But if it is honestly and conscientiously done, no other 
set of people are so competent to do it; and to put an end 
to it, and throw architectural criticism into the hands of the 
laity, would be a veductio ad absurdum. 


Chinese and Japanese Paintings: British Museum. 


HE large collection of Chinese and Japanese paintings 
now on view at the British Museum is no doubt, in an 
historical sense, a very valuable and interesting one, but 

in the Press notices which have appeared, and in the essay 
and notes in the printed catalogue, it is spoken of with a 
solemnity and importance which are very much exaggerated. 
In the way of painting of birds and flowers, there is,eas 
everyone acquainted with Chinese and Japanese art would 
expect, some most beautiful work. The seventeenth-century 
studies of flowers (No. 90), for instance, are exquisite ; so, in 
a much larger and grander fashion, is the “ Lotuses and 
White Heron’’ (57); the large leaves of the plants, in their 
varying outlines and colours, may be said to be in a grand 
style. Among other fine things we noted among the Chinese 
paintings are the “Eagle attacking a bear’’ (58), which has 
a wonderful realism and vigour of action, and the cock. in the 
picture of “ Fowls, bamboos,”’ etc. (62). But when it comes 
to figures and landscape, to pretend that these things are to 
be regarded as seriously as we regard Italian, French, and 
English painting is absurd, and to tell the innocent visitor 
so is misleading his mind. Look at the Chinese painting 
called “The Beginning of Winter ’’ (36) ; did anyone ever see 
mountains like those represented here? Look at “A Water- 
fall’’ (102) ; is that painting a waterfall? Or come to figures ; 
look at “ Kwannon the unsurpassable ”’ (137) ; look at the way 
the feet and hands are drawn—or not drawn. We are accus- 
tomed to think that the adequate drawing of feet and hands 
is one of the tests of a figure-painter; why are we to accept 
absurd drawing because the artist is a Japanese? It is really 
necessary to say seriously that the power to draw the figure 
correctly and learnedly belongs to Western artists, and is an 
important element in painting which the Chinese and 
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Japanese do not possess; they produce grotesques, some of 
them very clever as grotesques, some of them merely hideous, 
like the nightmare figures in the set of drawings of “ The 
Haunted House,’’ which are really only like the kind of 
things children draw when they want to make something “ very 
horrid.?? That one should be asked to go and look at such 
things seriously and call them “ art,’’ and be told that they 
are in their way quite as valuable as Western art, is as 
much as to ask us to admit that beauty and accuracy of draw- 
ing count for nothing in painting. People who would main- 
tain such a paradox must, we should think, have gone a little 
out of their minds. 


New Peals of Bells. 


WO peals of bells of some interest to the world have 
just been rung for the first time ; that at Truro Cathe- 
dral and that in the rebuilt Venice Campanile. Truro 

has a peal of ten bells which were dedicated and rung at 
the same time as the opening of the new western 
towers. In a paper of the same date we read of the first 
ringing of the bells in the rebuilt Campanile at Venice, which 
appears to have been an occasion of considerable public 
excitement. The number of bells is not given. There is 
no mention of either peal being used for carillons, which is 
just as well. The carillon is a system which can only be 
rendered effective with a large number of bells, and it is at 
its best a rather unsatisfactory form of music, seldom found 
quite in tune; the full tone of the bells is not got out of 
them, as they cannot be swung, but must be fixed and struck 
by a hammer on the outside. The wild clang of a swung 
peal of bells, though it is not exactly music, is a fine effect, 
unlike anything else in the world of sound ; and on the whole 
the best use to be made of bells is to swing them in peal- 
ringing. The perpetual repetition of a fixed carillon tune 
every hour or half-hour, moreover, is apt to become a 
nuisance, while the simpler tunes or scale-passages of the 
swinging peal can be constantly varied. 


The Borough Council and the Poets. 


/aN BOROUGH COUNCIL always feels itself fully com- 
petent to dispose offhand of any mere question of art. 
The Borough Council of Swansea has as lightly 

assumed the functions of the literary critic. According to a 
Swansea newspaper, the Housing Committee of the Council 
recommended that certain single tenements should be known 
as “Shelley Crescent’’; and certain double tenements as 
“Bryon [sic] Crescent ’’; whereupon up rose a member de- 
manding “who was responsible for choosing the names of such 
neurotic poets as Bryon and Shelley.’’ We interrupt him with 
the suggestion that probably some wild Welsh compositor is 
responsible for “Bryon.’’ “ What,”’ he asked warmly, “had 
those names to do with the tenements at all? There were more 
sensible names to be found, and he suggested that if possible 
they should choose names having some connection with 
Wales.’? Alderman Morris said the committee thought that 
as other streets had been named after great men in literature, 
the names chosen would be suitable, whereupon it was 
retorted: “ They are the two most lawless poets we have in 
England, and the names may have the tendency to make the 
people more lawless.’? The council had the grace to laugh ; 
but the committee’s proposal was referred back, so that 
“Bryon ’’ and Shelley, by their “ lawlessness,’’ have missed 
their supreme moment of immortality in Wales ; but is the 
refusal to attach their names to cheap tenements a climax of 
poetic justice? It does seem a ridiculous proposal, when one 
comes to think of it, to label the most prosaic of buildings: 
with the names of Byron and Shelley ; to whom, therefore, 
the indignant councillor was doing a greater service than he 
was perhaps aware. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Bournemouth’s Centenary. 


The celebration of the centenary of Bournemouth takes its 
date from the building of a solitary house by Mr. Tregon- 
well; “and around this house, above, below, and beyond, 
other people built and planned streets and gardens, so thht 
now there is a population of 80,000, and the county borough 
claims to be the handsomest and best laid out resort on the 
British coast.’’ For an unconcerted essay in town-planning, 
Bournemouth is pretty well ; and its houses, tiled-and gabled, 
and showing a wonderful variety of bargeboards, many of 
which are really beautiful in design, are in some cases quite 
architectural. But architects attracted to the resort by the 
celebrations will turn with relief towards the neighbouring 
quaint little town of Christchurch, where the venerable priory 
and the adjacent ancient villa will well reward them for the 
tedium of the journey and the turmoil of the “ fétes.’’ 


A Germ Theory of Stone Decay. 

A short time back we chronicled a curious theory with respect 
to the “diseases’’ of metals. A germ theory of stone deca y 1s now 
advanced. At the annual conference of the Museum Associa- 
tion, held at York last Wednesday, the president (Dr. Tem- 
pest Anderson) contributed a paper in which he said that he 
had taken stone from some of the eroded buildings in York 
and cultivatéd the germs which it contained, and which he 
believed were the cause of the erosion. He believed the 
process was similar to that caused by micro-organisms in the 
decaying of wood, and that sulphate of copper dressings 
would enable the stone to resist the attacks. Mr, Sheppard 
(Hull) and Mr. Platnauer (York) declined to accept the germ 
theory, and contended that the erosion was due to the action 
of the carbonic acid gas and sulphurous hydrates present in 
the atmosphere. Dr. Bather, F.R.S. (British Museum), was 
inclined to accept the theory that the erosion was due to a 
bacillus, as they were daily finding that microbes were respon- 
sible for processes hitherto believed to be purely due to 
physical causes. He agreed that sulphate of copper was an 
excellent germicide and preventive agency. 


The King and St. Nicholas, Deptford. 

The King has forwarded a donation of 20 guineas towards 
the fund which is being raised for the restoration of the his- 
toric Church of St. Nicholas, Deptford. It is estimated that 
£5,000 will be required to render the church safe for Divine 
Service. St. Nicholas is the mother church of the parish. It 
is an ancient foundation, and, in the twelfth century, the 
advowson was granted by the Countess Juliana de Vere to 
the Premonstratensians, or White Canons. In 1630 a new 
north aisle was added, and the chancel was enlarged. The 
nave was rebuilt in 1697. In 1795 a writer in the “ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine ’’ thus described it: “The church of St. 
Nicholas, Deptford, in its present state, has a strange dis- 
jointed exterior. The tower is evidently of very great age. 
The earth round it appears to have been raised, as there is 
a descent of several steps, contrary to the usual manner of 
entrance into such places. Nothing, surely, can exceed the 
monstrous incongruity of the church and its tower—stone and 
brick, Gothic, and a defiance of every order, jumbled _to- 
gether. Yet the person employed in rebuilding the church 
must have been a man of taste, as the inside plainly demon- 
strates, for that is elegant. The chancel is small, and railed 
off from the church ; it is richly ornamented with carving of 
foliage, figures, etc. (the work of a parish worthy, Grinling 
Gibbons), and two paintings of Moses and Aaron. Over the 
Commandments there is an oval painted glass representing 
the Adoration of the Infant Jesus. that has considerable 
merit.’’ Whether or not Grinling Gibbons was born in Dept- 
ford, the son of a Dutchman settled there, it appears to be 
firmly believed that Evelyn, another Deptford worthy, 
dragged him from obscurity there, and introduced him to 
the King. The church was repaired in 1876, but in 1884 
Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy reported the whole fabric as being in 
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a dilapidated condition. The building, which 
74f{t. by 62ft., with an extreme length, including the 
chancel, of 86ft., is a very plain brick structure.  Chris- 
topher Marlowe is buried in the graveyard, and a painting of 
Queen Anne by Sir Godfrey Kneller hangs in the chancel. 
s3ut what may more have influenced the King’s generous 
donation is the fact that its graveyard holds the remains of 
many fine old sailors. 


measures 


Holland House. 

For some time past there have been rumours to the effect 
that the whole of the historic estate on which stands Holland 
House is to fall into the hands of the builder. It is now 
announced, however, that the estate is not in any immediate 
danger. It is only a portion of it that is offered for sale, and 
it constitutes a part advertised for sale a few years back, 
but afterwards withdrawn. The frontage, which is in Ken- 
sington Road, is about s5ooft. long, and it is not proposed to 
cut off more than tooft. of the width. The main portion of 
the estate, therefore, will remain untouched, and there seems 
to be no immediate danger of realising tne dismal foreboding 
of Macaulay, who predicted “the time when a few old men, 
the last survivors of our generation, will in vain seek amidst 
new streets and squares and railway stations for the site of 
that dwelling which was the favourite resort of wits and 
beauties, of painters and poets, of scholars, philosophers, and 
statesmen.’’ Holland House, originally built in 1607, did 
not become really celebrated till the reign of George I., when 
the widow of its owner, the Earl of Holland and Warwick, 
married Addison, who died there. It afterwards belonged 
to the family of Fox, Lord Holland, first as tenants and 
afterwards as owners of the freehold. An interesting account 
of Holland House, from the pen of Mr. J. M. W. Halley, 
with fine photographic views of the building, and a repro- 
duction of John Thorpe’s plan, appeared in the “ Architec- 
tural Review’’ of April last. Some of the internal stair- 
casing and panelling are “not very wisely’’ attributed to 
Inigo Jones, who, however, designed some gate piers which 
are illustrated in the same article. 


SiR GIPBER Ten SCOdn RIAs 


After the drawing by Sir George Richmond, R.A. The portrait is reproduced 

apropos of the date of this issue coinciding with the architect’s birthday. 

He was born July 18th, 1811: elected F.R.I.B.A. in 1849. A.R.A in 1855, 
R.A. in 1861, knighted in 1871, and died March 1Sth, 1878. 
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BY H. H. STATHAM, F-:R.LB.A. 
[We are happy to have succeeded (after considerable difficulty) in persuading Mr- 
Statham to ser down a few reminiscences of his long connection with the profession, and 


io show some of his drawings. ] 


It is at the special request of the pro- 
prietors of this Journal that I have agreed 
to have my portrait sketched by Mr. 
Paxton, and to give some account of my- 
self—a kind of personal demonstration 
rather foreign to my usual predilections. 
But the management seemed to think their 
readers would like to know something 
about me; and if this is a mistake, and they 
are bored—which may be only too prob- 
able—they must put the saddle on the right 
horse, and regard me as writing under a 
kind of friendly compulsion. 


As all the facts would have to be fur- 
nished by myself, it is simpler to write in the 
first person, rather than make a pretence of 
the article being written by someone else. 

I received my professional education in 
the office of the late George Williams, of 
Liverpool, who was a pupil, and I be- 
lieve rather a favourite one, of Decimus 
Burton, whom I call therefore my archi- 
tectural grandfather. I remember Burton 
calling at the office on a visit to his old 
pupil; a tall, fine-looking old gentleman, 
with a very. military air about him. 
He was, I. should think, one of the 
best representatives of the early nineteenth- 
century school of English architects, who 
from the artistic point of view would per- 
haps be thought little of now, but who had 
some high merits of their own, including 
thoroughness of practical knowledge and 
a very high standard of professional 
conduct. (To. be sure, the field of 


practical knowledge was more easily 
covered in those days than it 1s 
now.) My principal, Mr. Williams, was 


a follower in the steps of Burton. Before 
commencing practice, he had toured in 
Greece with a sketch-book, at a time when 
such touring was both less common and 
less easy than now, and drawn the details 
of Greek monuments zm situ. His sketches 
were exceedingly neat and clean in style, 
and scrupulously accurate. 

In the office, Classic and Renaissance 
taste ruled. As a pupil, I was set down at 
once to copy the Parthenon Order out of 
Normand, and subsequently that of the 
monument of Lysicrates (I have the draw- 
ings still), on which latter | worked so con- 
scientiously as to elicit from my master the 
complimentary remark that I“ had rivalled 
the engraver,’’ but with the result also of 
bringing on a temporary blurring of the 
eyesight which compelled me, on medical 
advice, to knock off all work for six weeks. 
However, no permanent injury resulted; I 
have been short-sighted always, but my 
sight is as strong now as it ever was. 

Gothic was turned out of the office now 
and then, when a church or a chapel came 
in hand, but I was conscious even then that 
it was very weak Gothic. My own sym- 
pathies were with Gothic at a very early 
date, and Bowman and Crowther’s 
“Churches of the Middle Ages”? was a 
kind of Bible to me; Ewerby and 
Heckington were as sacred shrines. 
Now that. the Gothic revival has 
departed, it must be difficult for students 
of this day to understand at all or to realise 
what was the glamour of Gothic architec- 
ture to young enthusiasts in the sixties 
of last century. 

If the office could hardly be called an ar- 
tistic one, it was at least a practical one, and 
I was indebted to my then principal for a 
very good grounding in the practical side 
of building and consiuctional detail. The 
fact that we had the laying out and the 


care of one or two public parks led to my 
acquiring a knowledge of the section and 
structure of roads. ‘here was a good deal 
of surveying, which I always enjoyed. I 
have never had any sympathy with the 
zsthetic architects who despise surveying 
as a pursuit beneath their notice. It is a 
valuable training in habits of care and 
accuracy, and an architect who himself 
surveys the site for a country house knows 
much more about the land than he can 
know otherwise. And there are few 
pleasanter open-air occupations than 
country surveying in fine weather. To be 
sure, when a survey was wanted immedi- 
ately, irrespective of any such saving 
clause as “ God willing and weather permit- 
ting,’ chaining for a whole morning in two 
or three inches of snow was not quite so 
enjoyable. 

On. entering on my articles I 
became at the same time-a~ student 
member of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, at that time a very active and 
energetic body, so much so that in some 
public print it was held up as an example 
to the Institute. Some of the best archi- 
tectural papers I have ever listened to were 
read there (by the ordinary members, not 
by distinguished persons invited from out- 
side); the attendances were full, and the 
discussions very interesting. For some 
years I acted as Hon. Secretary to the 
Society, and worked hard at my post, to 
the satisfaction, I believe, of the council 
and members; at least, they gave me every 
reason to think so. 

On the expiration of my articles, I had 
a short engagement in the office of Messrs. 
Hay, who then did much church work in 
the neighbourhood and elsewhere, but was 
soon invited back to take the post of 
draughtsman and assistant in the office 
where I had been a pupil. One of my 
pleasantest recollections about this time 1s 
taking part in the first annual excursion of 
the Architectural Association, when the 
party visited Lincoln and the neighbour- 
hood, under the guidance of Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe. I had never joined in a sketch- 
ing raid till then, and it was one of the 
happiest weeks of my life. I wrote the 
account of it for the “ Builder,’’ and subse- 
quently lithographed all my sketches (I 
had early acquired facility in drawing “on 
stone,’”’ that is, on transfer paper) and 
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made them the illustrations to a paper on 
the subject at the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, copies being distributed to the 
meeting—one-of the best methods of illus- 
trating a lecture, which I have often em- 
ployed since. 

I can only remember one building I 
carried out in Liverpool after the retire- 
ment from practice of my principal; this 
was a big brick school round three sides 
of a quadrangle, designed a good deal 
under the influence of Street, in. which I 
tried a new Sectional treatment of roofing, 
something like the arangement shown 
in the accompanying design (below) the 
buttresses. being arched inward to meet 
the thrust of the principals: It looked bold 
and effective, at all events; whether the 
building is still in existence, I] know not. 
I have another interesting recollection con- 
nected with that building, that my excel- 
lent foreman of bricklayers, who had just 
been occupying the same function on a 
building by one of the most eminent archi- 
tects of the day (now dead), told one of the 
committee that he thought their architect 
a much greater one than Mr. =, OL 
whose building he had been previously 
employed. The testimony of a good work- 
man is worth having, and I think of it 
with a certain amusement when I find 
people who will not believe I am an archi- 
tect because I have been an editor. 

But before this the call of London was 


upon me. I felt that I had some abilities 
which would. find. more scope. in 
London. I had written various articles al- 


ready for the “Builder”’; one of them, 
“How John ye Son of Smith decorated ye 
House of ye Lord” (a little satire on the 
violent chromatic effects of some of the 
Gothic architects), had a great success, and 
has been quoted to me several times by 
people who had no idea that I was the 
author. For two or three years I had 
been coming up to London every year, in 
May, to review the exhibitions, painting 
and sculpture having always had a great 
attraction for me; and a move to London 
was rendered possible by the offer of Mr. 
George Godwin (editor, and practically 
founder, of the “ Builder,’”” and one of the 
best friends I ever had), that he would 
guarantee me sufficient work on his paper 
to afford me a certainty of a “living wage.’’ 

For some years I was largely occupied 
in contributing to the “ Builder ”’ under the 
editorship of Godwin, who left me free 
scope to develop my own ideas, and rarely 
altered a line of my articles. I took im- 
mense trouble over some of these. One 
rather amusing result of a week’s work 
was the demolition of Parker’s archeo- 
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logical theories on the Colosseum. Parker 
was the most dictatorial of archzologists, 
who collected a great many facts, but 
could not understand their bearing, and 
laid down the law in the most peremptory 
manner. I felt sure his theories were 
wrong’, but could not go to Rome to test 
them on the, spot; but I remembered the 
existence in the British Museum of the 
great set of drawings of the Colosseum 
made in the early part of last century by 
the French engineers, in, which every 
stone was shown (except the portions not 
then laid bare). They were amply suff- 
cient to show the absurdity of Parker’s 
restorations. Calling on Godwin the 
week after, he said: ‘‘Well, you have 
brought Parker down on his knees ! I 
never had such a humble letter from him 
in my life ’’; and, in fact, his letter, which 
I saw, practically gave up his case. The 
article was generally attributed, I believe, 
to a rival archeologist in Rome. 

I took a good deal of part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Architectural Association 
in those days. Among the papers I read 
there was one on “Plan as the basis of 
design”’ (a subject which, oddly enough, 
the Association have just done me the 
honour to ask me to treat of in the com- 
ing session), and one on “ landscape and 
architecture,” illustrated by about fifty 
large monochrome brush sketches on Car- 
tridge paper, which fairly lined the walls 
of the long narrow room on the ground 
floor at 9, Conduit Street, where the Asso- 
ciation then had their meetings. Later I 
contributed some important papers to the 
Institute proceedings; one, as I remem- 
ber. on the architectural treatment of 
bridges ; and when the Government offices 
sites were under discussion, the Council 
did me the honour to invite me to treat the 
subject: a paper whicn led to my being 
asked to give evidence before the special 
Commission. The special point I main- 
tained then, and still maintain, was that 
a great public building, like the War 
Office, ought not to have been allowed to 
be defined by the irregular lines of streets, 
but should have made its own place with 
a symmetrical plan; in other words, such 
a building should control the street lines, 
and not be controlled by them. At the 
Institute meeting I brought forward my 
own block plan for a War Office opposite 
to and axial with the Horse Guards, but 
on a much more extended plan; it re- 
ceived most flattering approval at the 
meeting, but was far too expensive a plan 
for an economical Government. 

During some years of my earlier Lon- 
don life I had ceased to look out for any 
architectural practice, in great measure 
from a feeling of disbelief in modern 
architecture, as consisting only of imita- 
ting old work (which was pretty much the 
case then). It seemed a question whether 
the game was worth the candle, except 
for the making of money (for which I 
have never had any faculty). I think now 
it was a mistake, but that was my feeling 
at the time, and I had a good many other 
interests connected with Art and Litera- 
ture. Having attended some of the Fri- 
day evening lectures at the Roya! Insti- 
tution, I felt that I should like to stand 
behind the green table and talk to that 
rather exceptional audience on something 
that interested me. Accordingly I wrote 
to Professor Tyndall, then all-powerful at 
the Institution, merely saying that I un- 
derstood the subject of architecture pretty 
well, and should like to offer a lecture 
on it. He referred, I believe, to Fergus- 
son, who reassured him, and I gave my 
first lecture there, on “The Logic of 
Architectural Design,” using the system 
of handing round lithographed diagrams 
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among the audience. There was a large 
and very attentive “assistance,’’ and it was, 
I suppose, a success, as it was immediately 
followed by an engagement to give a 
series of afternoon lectures on the history 
of architecture. I twice afterwards had 
the honour of addressing a Friday even- 
ing audience; on “The Philosophy of 
Ornament,’ and on “The Metaphysical 
Basis of Music.” For one person to have 
addressed that audience on three different 
subjects, and be received each time with 
attention, is, I fancy, a rather unusual 
event. My connection with the “Edinburgh 
Review’ was another source of interest. It 
began by an offer to write an article on 
Wagner’s operas, none of which had then 
Seen heard in London, but I had all the 
scores. This article was the beginning 
of a life-long friendship with Mr. Henry 
Reeve, Clerk of the Privy Council, and 
for half a century editor of the ‘“‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” and many were the 
articles I contributed after that. Among 
those connected with my own profession 
were one on “St. Sophia and Byzantine 
3uilding,” one on “ Formal and Lands- 
cape Gardening,’’ and one on “ London 
Architecture in the Nineteenth Century ” ; 
the last-named had the amusing result of 
bringing me a letter from an eminent 
architect asking why I had not noticed 
and quoted “this admirable article ’’ in 
the “ Builder.” Another interest to me was 
the opportunity of giving organ recitals at 
the Albert Hall, which I did during the 
London season for several years, in the 
eighties. This was through the interven- 
tion of Mr. Godwin, who was a member of 
the Albert Hall Council. I told him if 
they wanted organ-playing there on Sun- 
days I could furnish it, in return for leave 
to practise on the organ. He told the 
Council that if I said I could do it, he 
had no doubt I could, and no more diplo- 
macy was necessary. It was one of my 
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greatest enjoyments, but was a puzzle to 
my professional friends, one of whom 
asked me one day if it was any relation of 
mine who was playing at the Albert Hall. 
[ sai | had been playing there. “ You?”’ 
he said, “ was it you | was listening to all 
the time?” All this was not architecture, 
to be sure, nor was it the way to what is 
called “ getting on in the world”’; but I am 
inclined to accept “‘ Punch’s”’ moral to the 
fable of the Hare and the Tortoise, viz. : 
“What a dull time the tortoise had of it.” 
My life has certainly not been dull, what- 
ever other disadvantages it has had. 

I had continued to carry out architec 
tural work from time to time, when it 
came in my way, and, with my friend Mr. 
Slater, went in for the great competition 
for the Edinburgh Municipal buildings, 
where our design selected among 
those for special consideration. I set a 
good deal of store by my treatment of the 
flank elevation, on the side of a steep hill ; 
but the only drawing I have of it 1s a pen- 
cil one, which is too slight to reproduce 
well. But I have ventured to give another 
competition elevation, that for Sheffield 
Town Hall, which was hung on the line 
at the Royal Academy, and is one of the 
best elevation drawings I ever made. | 
was amused at the question asked me by 
an eminent provincial architect whom | 
found looking at it there: ‘‘ It is a capital 
drawing,” he said, “ who did it for you P e! 
The idea that one should have made one’s 
Academy drawing onself did not seem to 
have occurred to him. The elevation and 
details of an office front in Catherine 
Street (pp. 36; 37) was also hung 
on the line at the Academy, and 
brought me perhaps the more  prac- 
tical testimony, that the Duke of 
Bedford’s agent, on seeing the building, 
on each side of which there was a vacant 
plot, put it as a condition in the leases of 
those two sites that I should design the 
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buildings erected on them, which was 
duly done, after great trouble with one of 
the lessees, who did everything he could 
to evade the condition. The building 
called “Offices in York Street” (p. 38) 
is the other one, and was planned to pro- 
vide, on a very narrow site, for the 
offices of a well-known specialist journal, 
which had expressed an intention to take 
over the building; and I think as much has 
been got into the narrow space as could be. 
U nfortunately, their offer fell through ; 
the building has been erected nearly as 
shown, but with only an empty floor plan 
for letting off. This drawing was also 
hung at the Academy. 


In default of large works in actual prac- 
tice, I have interested myself a good deal 
in suggestions for the improvement of 
certain classes of public work, The sub- 
ject of bridges has especially interested 
me for a long time, as I think that where 
what are called architectural features (an 
unhappy expression) are introduced, it is 
generally done in a wrong way; columns 
are constantly introduced on the piers 
where there is no vertical weight to c carry, 
and it is not perceived that the extension 
of the pier beyond the line of the face of 
the arch is really of the nature of a but- 
tress, and requires to be treated accord- 
ingly. In the “Study for a Stone Bridge,” 
(p. 35) which was exhibited at the Academy, 
and in some other designs for bridges, I 
have shown the pier treated in a buttress 
fashion, but in what is really a new form. 
Another suggestion in this design is that 
aS lamp standard, containing three 

lamps, need not necessarily be Sean 
parallel with the parapet of a Cee 

can just as well, as shown here, be ea 
at right angles to the parapet, by which 
arrangement the outermost lamp throws a 
light on the arches of the bridge for the 
benefit of the river traffic. There is a good 
field for new architectural treatment in 
stone and granite bridges, which have 
hitherto in almost all cases been treated 
in an entirely conventional manner, and 
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with architectural features bearing no 
logical relation to their position. 
I have also interested myself for a long 


time back in the idea of suggesting a re- 


casting of the front block of the National 

Gallery, which, in spite of Wilkins’s re- 
fined detail (which no one appreciates 
more than I do), is as a whole manifestly 
unworthy of its splendid position, the cen- 
tral cupola especially being very poor. 
My first attempt, a perspective view and 
plan, which was exhibited at the Academy 
a good many years ago, showed a very 
lofty central dome, oni was treated with 
a semicircular columned bay on each of 
the end pavilions. The dome, as I felt 
afterw ards, was too large, but the design 
brought me a letter of appreciation from 
Professor Aitchison, and a very enthusias- 
tic one from H. W. Brewer, so I conclude 
there must have been something in it. 
Subsequently I made another design, in 
the shape of an elevation showing a lower 
dome, but retaining the semicircular al- 
coves to the end pavilions; this was also 
exhibited at the Academy. I came to the 
conclusion afterwards that the semi- 
circular alcoves were out of keeping with 
the general character of Wilkins’s front, 
and made the design published in this 
issue (see Centre Plate). 

One of the weakest points in the 
building as at present existing is its ab- 
surd plan, the result of the tinkering of 
the Office of Works, whose architect (who- 
ever he was), instead of making a clean 
sweep of the old staircases and planning 
a new grand staircase, left the old ones 
and squeezed in the present absurd 
arrangement by which, to get from the 
east to the west galleries, one has to go 
down one staircase and up another. A 
glance at the “plan as existing’’ (below) 
will sufficiently show this; nothing is axial, 
and space is wasted by two sets of ‘staircases 
with no architectural relation to each 
other. My ‘idea is that if the whole of 
the ground westward of the centre gallery 
could be acquired, a completely sym- 
metrical set of galleries could be planned, 
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and the front range could be made into 
sculpture galleries, with a long colon- 
naded vista, carrying the eye across the 
intervening space of the staircase hall. 
I think no one will deny that there is the 
making of a grand interior effect in this. 
I have never made any design for the 
treatment of Trafalgar Square; but my 
idea, of which the commencement is in- 
dicated in the drawing, is that the square 
should be arranged with two great flights 
of steps right across it, dividing it into 
three plateaux rising towards the build- 
ing, with fountains on the centre plateau. 
This is only a rough general idea, how- 
ever, and has not been worked out. 

The history of my treatment by the Royal 
Academy in connection with this sub- 
ject is rather amusing. My first design 
was at once rejected, but I did not remove 
it immediately, and on “ varnishing day ” 
found it hung in a central position. I 
never got any explanation of this mystery, 
but the fact that after it was published I 
received a complimentary letter on the 
design from one of their own bady, and 
that a well-known architect mentioned it 
in an art paper as the most remarkable 
architectural exhibit of the year, furnishes 
a curious commentary on the way things 
are done in connection with the Academy 
architectural room. My second design, 
as noticed, was hung; the third, here pub- 
lished, was sent to the Academy last year 
and provisionally accepted, but crowded 
out. I had a little broader effect put on 
the drawing by a water-colour artist, and 
sent it in this year, when I was informed 
that it was a thing which the Council 
“cannot accept’’; that is to say, having 
hung my two other designs, the third and 
certainly the best is not fit for their ex- 
hibition. 

I must apologise to readers of the paper 
for having inflicted this egotistical screed 
upon them, only claiming their indul- 
gence again on the ground that I have 
written under special request. 
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LEGAL EFFECT OF A 
SPECIFICATION, 


By OUR LEGAL EDITOR. 


It is a fundamental principle of the law 
relating to building contracts that the con 
tractor must verify for himself the possi- 


| bility and feasibility of the works described 


in the specification. Having made his 
tender in accordance with the plans, draw- 
ings, and specification, he cannot be heard 
to complain if he finds that his obligations 
are greater than he at first anticipated. In 
Thorn v. Mayor of London (1876, L.R., 
I.A.C., 120), the Corporation of London 
invited contractors to tender for the exe- 
cution of certain works for the building of 
Blackfriars Bridge, according to plans and 
specifications prepared by the engineer to 
the Corporation. The specification pro- 
vided that the contractors were to take out 
their own quantities, and that the accuracy 
of the plans was not guaranteed by the 
Corporation. The contractors were 
warned particularly that they must satisty 
themselves as to the nature of the ground 
through which the foundations had to be 
carried, Iron caissons were specified to be 
used in the construction of the works, but 
when the contractors whose tender was 
accepted proceeded to use the caissons as 
designed, it was found that they would not 
resist the pressure of the water, and the 
plan of the work had to be altered, and the 
use of the caissons abandoned. The con- 
tractors claimed for the loss occasioned to 
them in attempting to use caissons, and 
contended that the Corporation had war- 
ranted, although not expressly, that the 
work could be done inexpensively by the 
use of caissons according to the specifica- 
tion. The House of Lords held that no 
warranty could be implied. The following 
passage from the judgment of Lord 
Chelmsford has become historic. He 
said: “There can be no doubt that the 
plaintiff, in the exercise of common pru- 
dence, before he made his tender, ought to 
have informed himself of all the particulars 
connected with the work, and especially 
as to the practicability of executing every 
part of the work contained in the specifica- 
tion according to the specified terms and 
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conditions. It is said that it would be 
very inconvenient to require an intended 
contractor to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the specification, as it 
would be necessary upon each occasion for 
him to have an engineer by his side... But if 
the contractor ought prudently and pro- 
perly to have full information of the nature 
of the work he is preparing to undertake, 
and the advice of a skilled person is ne- 
cessary to enable him to understand the 
specification, is it any reason for not em- 
ploying such a person that it would add to 
the expense of the contractor before mak- 
ing his tender? It also said that it is the 
usage of contractors to rely on the speci- 
fication, and not to examine it particularly 
for themselves; if so, it is a usage of 
blind confidence of the most unreasonable 
description.”’ 

In another case, Tharsis Sulphur and 
Copper Co., v. McElroy (1878, 3.A.C. 
to40), contractors had undertaken to erect 
certain iron buildings in accordance with 
a specification. The girders proved too 
thin. It was held that they were not en- 
titled to charge as an extra cost of provid- 
ing stronger girders. The principle of the 
decided cases may be stated by saying that 
it is no defence to an action for damages 
for faulty construction or bad foundations 
that the works so far as they were carried 
out were constructed in accordance with 
the specifications. So, where a builder 
brought an action for a balance due upon 
a contract for the excavation and masons’ 
and bricklayers’ work of certain houses, it 
was replied that as the houses were set 
upon insufficient foundation, the builder 
had not carried out his contract. It was held 
that the builder was liable for the defects 
of the soil, and was bound to take usual 
and proper means for ascertaining the 
nature of the ground and putting in proper 
foundations. 


In the view of the foregoing principles, 
and of the fact that many contractors de 
not examine foundations, etc., for them- 
selves, it is obvious that the architect who 
desires to avoid future trouble between his 
employer and the contractor, must observe 
the greatest care in drawing specifications. 
In its ultimate result, the error caused by 
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Nn OMission is nearly as important 


that caused by an inaccurate 
of quantities or an underestimate 
[ strength of a particular type 
girder, As a general rule, the 

] 


tract between employer and contractor ex- 
pressly refers to and incorporates the speci- 
fication as part of it. But it requires no 
great formality to bring about this result. 
50 1f a man engages to do certain work 
in conformity to drawings and a specifica 
tion, the offer incorporates the specifica- 
tion and the drawings; and if the 
cation mentions a time for completion, and 
tne offer is accepted, completion within the 
time referred to in the 
part of the contract. 

The result of negligence in drawing a 
specification may be to impose on the em- 
ployer a lability greater than that which 
he was prepared to undertake. For in- 
stance, if the architect, owing to 
gent or too hasty survey, fails to perceive 
and allow for some difficulty, extra work 
may have to be carried out. In one case, 
Moneypenny v. Hartland (1828, 2.C. and 
Pe, 476), taiure.on the part of an archi- 
tect to examine the ground for the founda- 
tions of a bridge involved an additional 
expense of £1,600. It held that- he 
could not recover his fees: the judge said : 
“If a surveyor delivers an estimate greatly 
below the sum at which the work can be 
done, and thereby induces a private person 
to undertake what he otherwise would not 
do, then I think he is not entitled t 
cover.’’ Not only might an architect lose 
his fees in such a case, but he migh 
liable to an action for damages at 
of his employer. 
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With reference to our observations on 
the rebuilding of No. 1, Brick Court, 
Temple, we are informed that the whole 
of the facings and rubbers for this work 
were supplied by Messrs. Thomas Law- 
rence and Sons, Bracknell, Berks. The 
general facings are of specially dark, hard- 
burnt, hand-made, sand-faced bricks, of 
mixed colours, the quoins and window 
dressings of bright orange red colour, and 
rubber window heads, etc., of a darker 
or cherry-red shade. 
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THE HAGUE PALACE OF 
PEACE. 


The site first proposed tor the Palace of 
Peace lies a mile away from the present 
site on the other side of The Hague. = 
forms part of the grounds ot the miniatur: 
palace which belonge d to, and in which 
died, Princess Anna Paulovna, wife of 
King William I!. and erandmother of the 
reigning Queen. Passing, in course | 
time, into the hands of a company, the 
grounds, to the extent at least of ¢ thout 16 
acres, were acquired by the Government 
at a cost of over £58, oo. The old pala e 
still stands by the gate, and, with its lofty 
; decorations, 


rooms and old-i: ishi ione cl 
forms charming quarters Tor the architects 
and their drawing staff. It will, however, 
be swept away when the time comes for 
jaying out the grounds of the Palace oi 


Peace. 
7 yak i if f7 the oreat huildinge 
to make room {01 8] grea NUL 1p 
now in course of construction, a large 
- 1 : rer Tet 
space had first to be cleared in the thick 
wood which covers the Oa ee Che 
authors ot the S¢ heme \ tl Ye Ih lI m ae 
special correspondent at The Hague, from 


_ 1 wi + 
whose account this description 15 Ct 


densed) have shown equal wisdom and 
good taste in setting the building we 
] ] r 5 », _ 7 A iz: 
back from the road he Palace, bul 

: rt | | 
brick and stone, with root 0! blue 


in DL 
architecture partly 


Nelsh slates, Of an 
Dutch and partly |: 
has the noble proportions of some of the 
old town halls of Belgium. The archi- 
tect is M. L. M. Cordon1 nier, of Lille, \ 

| 

{ 


lemish in character 


sas associated with him as resident archi- 
Mr. 1. A. G. van der Steur, 01 Haar- 


lem. His design was selected out of 216 
from all countries by a ae composed of 
six teading architects of Great Britain, 
Holland, France, Germany, and the 


1 fe = Ja - Se | 
United States. M. Cordonnier's original 
desion has, however, been very consicer~ 
o . . 4 1 a . 
altered, thereby gaining greatly 1n 
compactness of internal a rrangement as 
TO | 9 in iohtness t oxterna appear- 
W as in lightness of extern l ap] 


which 200 men are at 
work. and of which the roof was begun 

1 to be finished in 
[It consists of a half-basement con- 
ress rooms; a telegraph and 


1 


al lighting piant 


boilers, a odation for the 


staff of the building, ee a spacious res- 


mh 


The main a is A yior ee by 
curving slopes, not steps. An arcade wi 
balusters in front exte nds on cee? - sid 
On the left rises a square tower to a height 
of about 26oft. At the opposite corner of 
the facade and in the outer wall of the 
Great Court is the foundation stone, laid 
on July 30, 1907, by M. de Nelidoff, presi- 
dent of the sec mid Peace Conference. The 
Great Court, which is, of course, the inner 
shrine of this Temple of Peace, is a hall 
about 7zoft. long, 4oft. wide, and 33ft. 
high. On one side are three large win- 
dows, on the other three galleries. At one 
end is a fourth large window : at the other 
the dais for the Tribunal. At the other 
end of a corridor lined with beautiful 
Greek and Italian marble, and behind the 
as of the tower above-mentioned is the 

nall Court, almost exactly half the size 
of the Great, and having also three gal- 
leries. The ceiling of the Great Court has 
a_ barrel- vaulting ; that of the Small is 
fat and heavily moulded. The latter 
seems likely to “produce the better acous- 
tic properties of the two. The remainder 
of this floor is occupied by reading rooms, 
a map room, consultation rooms, aad 
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other appropriate acc ommodation for the 
parties to a Case. On the upper floor, ap- 
proached by a magnificent staircase pro- 
jecting into the central courtyard, are the 
yooms of the Administrative Council an i 


other officials of the Permanent Ci urt 1 


Arbitration, and a library capable of con- 
taining 200,000 volumes. with a book-lift 
to the reading-rooms below. The cent 

of the buildin 1g 1s occupied by a courtya 1 
r44ft. long r1ift. wide, with a ae un- 


tain in the centre where the air to be 
breathed in the building will be washed 
F Altered and otherwise dealt 
with by the ventilating apparatus. The 
ildi 1 ‘oughly, 26o0ft. square. 


out of the grounds, which 
WV ntri much to the amenities of 
the sere is. as our readers will remem- 
ber. in the hands of Mr. Thomas H. Maw- 
Sol Hem AGReL BHAS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor declines responsibility for the state: 
ments made or opinions expressed by corre 
spondents.) 


The Late J. F. Bentley and the Royal Gold 
Medal. 


SiRkR,—In the current issue of the “A. and 
B.J.” at as ‘stated that Bentley was the 
R 1.B.A. Gold Medallist of 1902. This is 

yt quite accurate. Certainly he was 
tenn for the honour by the Council, 
and the late King uly approved of the 
selected, but poor Bentley died before the 
day on- which the presentation was fixed 
to take place His late Majesty could not 
see his way to sanction the presenta- 
tion of the medal to the widow as an heir- 
loom for the family, on the ground that it 
woul ‘ld create a precedent ; which consider- 

uggest the possibility 
that the custom of dy ABE before the “medal 
night” could become so popular as to em- 


ation seemed fo § 


barrass the fee aren The Council was 
Bt 1 Cc ¥ 

obliged to cast apout for another recipient, 
much to its regret I believe, as also to that 


of the profession at large 
EF. CHATTERTON. 
* 


es : : 
[We are much « bliged for the correc- 


tion. The error arose through the dele- 
tion of the words oy ited as,’’ in con- 
ensing. In thanking Mr. Chatterton tor 
his note , we add the hope that his 
vacat 71 from Cairo may prove very 
pleasant a 


The Society of Architects’ Travelling 
Studentship Design. 

Sir,—Being the fortunate winner of the 
above competition, 1 read Mr. Taliesin 
Rees’s letter, in your issue of June 22nd, 
with interest; and, being a student, I 
gladly accept his comments in the spirit in 
which they are given. 

But, in fairness to myself, I would point 
out to him that the lounge hall which he 
characterises as “ridiculously large,’’ and 
the ladies’ room, which he says “should 
not connect directly with the gentlemen’s 
lounge,’’ are conditions laid. down by the 
Society; it being stipulated that the former 
have an area of 1,000 ft. super; and being 
intended for ladies and gentlemen, and 
not gentlemen only. It can hardly be 
thought to be too large for 175 members. 


oO 


a 


[ cannot agree with him, either, that the 
lounge is bz \dly lighted or that it would be 
draug ghty and cold in winter. 

He says there are no urinals. There are 
five shown in the lavatory, but the dividing 
lines seem to have been obliterated in the 
reproduction of the drawings. 
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He suggests that the drying-room should 
be separately heate d. by ©a stove; am 
arrangement which is alreé idy provided for 
in the plans, the two flues on the ground 
plan showing the intention. 


D. W. COOMBS. 


Licentiate R.I.B.A. 

Sir,—I have recently been urged by a 
friendly F.R.I.B.A., to Join the R.I. as a 
Licentiate. 

As I have grown grey in the service of 
architecture, so far. tailless and un- 
ashamed, the advantage is not apparent to 
me, whose years are many and whose 
buildings are by no means few. Nor am@ 
I convinced, despite your leading article 
in this week’s issue, that the addition of the 
five polytechnic characters imply other] 
than the quite erroneous indication of 
ability by their possessor to erect a goodly 
and appropriate building to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties concerned. Of your 
patience and space, therefore, may I be 
permitted to make a few interrogatory and 
other remarks on this much debated sub- 
ject, the most prominent question of which 
is perhaps the raison d’étre of the 
RY L. BoA? 

By those who champion the mighty at 9, 
Conduit Street, I am told with fine sen- 
tentiousness that it exists for the good of 
the public, of architecture, and of the 
practitioner. Most admirable aims, of 
course; but what do we find? Acres upon 
acres of appalling rubbish erected by specu- 
lative builders, by auctioneers, house 
agents, furnishing houses—great and little, 
by the incompetent and the ignorant, 
which the Institute makes no great effort 
to stop. We see quantities of almost 
equally offensive overloaded work from 
many members of that body, and tricks of 
draughtsmanship resulting in the “ box-of- 
bricks and tallow-drip style,’ which may 

be architecture as understood at the Insti 
tute, but is somewhat startling to those of 
us who are attempting to vivify in our 
buildings the great traditions handed down 
by masters of the past. Domestic archit 
tecture has made quite delightful strides 
within recent years, but the Institute had 
nothing to do with that movement. Nor | 
man a iw and other men who have con | 
sistently held aloof from it are almost ens 
ively re réspous Wren was no sort of 


’ 


Institute man, yet a greater architect 
never ve than he. Then, do I not 
remember the unfortunate attitude as- 


sumed by pe Institute over the recent dry- 
rot. case, the many unreasonable con® 
ditions it has allowed to pass as satisfactory 
in some recent competitions, and the pos 
tion it took up with regard to the Regis 
tration Bull introduced. by the Society. of 
Architects? Small wonder the Govern 
ment ignored it over the Town- planning 
Bill, and public bodies so frequently 
visit it with contumely. 

Seemingly, by attempting to make the 
practice of ar ‘chitecture a “ Close Borough,” 
and allowing the fetish of examination to 
cramp a most necessary cosmopolitan) 
breadth of view, the Institute is lowering} 
as status of a distinguished and robust 

-t to the level of a bourgeois and doctrinal 
meee ets a state of things advantageous,} 

I admit, to the man who poses as an expert 
at, the Law Courts, but doing insidious 
harm to the great calling in which I have} 
the honour to practice, 

Fortunately faint indications are appat- 
ent that the mild form of insanity which) 
indissolubly associates success in exam 
inations with untold excellence is passing} 
and the more rational view, that a mam) 
shall stand by his aptitude and work, an¢| 
not by the outpouring of ephemeral know| 
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ledge’ crammed in for a special occasion, been allotted to the actual building of the usurpation of the earldom Kept [. 
too often at the instance of money and pageant, the work being subdivided unde Richard IL]. is brought a prisoner to Cheste1 
jmediocrity, is taking its place. responsible heads and committees, unde by Henry Bolingbroke, A.D. 1399; ] g 

The remedy is difficult, yet p ssible, but whom over a thousand helpers are volun the King’s humiliation before us aft ; 
Jit needs high courage in many Ways, pal tarily labouring. betrayal at Flint. Episode VII., King 
| ticularly to withstand the clamour of the By permission of His Grace the Duke of James visits Chester; the Midsummei 

younger professional element of the Insti \Vestminster, the site of the display will ‘Revels, is a doubl episode. It repro 
tute, whose swollen tails as frequently puft be Eaton Park, than which no more lovely duces the visit of King Tames, A.D. 
the head. as wag the common body. or suitable setting could be found. Scenery and afterwards the revels that. f 

That an Alma Mater is necessary to pro will not be used, for the trees and the centuries were the great festivities upheld 

tect the children of architecture and ele meadowlands, aided by imagination, will by the City Guilds. Here the may 
vate them to manhood of quality 1s suffici supply all that is desired. A grand-stand morris, and othe typical dances will 
ently obvious, but I am afraid it 1s equally for the spectators, from the design 01 Mr. truly gay and merry scene., I 

clear the Institute are incapable of rising R. Cecil Davies will give accommoda- VIII. the siege of Chester and 

to the necessary height, but will regret- tion to 4,000 spectators. The root will be King Charles I., deals with the last wai 
tably remain a superior, if unrecognised flat, and so arranged that the Master of with which Chester was closely associated. 
trade union. the Pageant, Mr. G. P. Hawtrey, can The battle will not be shown; bu 

Therefore, Sir, do I not unhappily re direct and command the performance from scene will suggest its progress and the 

main. it, between 3,000 and 4,000 performers defeat of the too tardy king. F ing 
TAILLESS AND UNASHAMED. being under his control. this will be a great gathering of all the 

London, §.C. The Pageant is divided into 8 episodes performers, and a tableau, during which 

[It is perhaps unnecessary to draw and an introduction. the chorus of 250 voices will sing the “ Od 

special attention t the notice at the head The episodes are spread over many cen- to Chester,”’ for which Dr. Bridge, 1s 
of this section.—ED.]. turies. Episode I., Agricola returns to Master of the Music, has ¢omp: h 


Deva after defeating the Ordovices, A.D. — score. 


“8. This gives a scene in the Roman camp. Like the cathedrals of Worcester and 
CHESTER HISTORICAL | € os eee at 


Episode Il., King Edgar on his imperial Gloucester. Chester Cathedral possesses 
5 5 | 


t 
PAGEANT. progress, with Queen Elfrida, receives the only one tower. Its height, howeve 


o 
ae homage of the Eight Tributary Princes, only 127ft., whereas Worcester is 196ft., 
As the National Federation of Master A.D. 973, reproducing the subjection of and Gloucester 225ft. It was probably 
Builders will hold their half-yearly meeting these princes to “ The Peacegiver,” as the intention to complete the Cheste1 
at Chester in the last week in July, and as Edgar was called, because of the cessa- tower by adding a tall spire. Sir Gilbert 
the Chester Historical Pageant is to be tion of war during his reign. Episode Scott made an elaborate design for such a 


held from the 18th to the 23rd of the III., Hugh Lupus, with St. Anselm, founds spire, and was deeply disappointed at 
same month, no doubt many members of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, A.D. 1093, ing no opportunity of putting it into exe- 


the Federation will avail themselves of the placing before us the reason why Chester cution. The old collegiate church of st 
opportunities thus afforded of rendering to-day is a cathedral city, with St. Wer- John the Baptist, of which the ruins ar 
doubly memorable their visit to the ancient burgh for its patroness. She was en- illustrated on p. 44, is said to have been 
city. — shrined in what is now the cathedral. To built by Ethelred, King of Mercia A.D), 

For the following description of the Hugh Lupus, the first Earl of Chester, 674--704), but may possibly date no furthe1 
pageant, and for the loan of the accom- the present Duke of Westminster traces back than the first decade of the tenth 
panying illustrations, showing respec- his ancestry. The earldom became a Pr yal century. The Water Tower shown on p 
tively the cathedral, the water tower, and prerogative in the thirteenth century. 48 stands at the north-west angle of tl 
St. John’s ruins, we are indebted to Miss Episode Ver Archhishop Bald city walls, and derives its name from the 
Agnes Haynes, the pageant Press repre- preaches the Crusade at Chester, fact that the tide formerly washed its 
sentative. 1189; giving the scene at the Market sides. It is circular in plan, 32ft. in dia- 

The Chester Historical Pageant is not a during the preaching of the third Crusade, meter, and 72ft. high, and was built by 
thing of mushroom growth. More than a in which Richard Cceur-de-Lion took part. one Helpstone for £100 in the year 1322. 
year elapsed in evolving the general plans Episode V., Prince Edward, first Royal These and many other interesting illustra- 
to make the scheme feasible before any Earl of Chester, and Princess Eleanor tions and particulars are contained in the 
attempt was made towards more material visit Chester, A.D. 1256, expressing the admirable guide to the city hich is issued 
progress. Since then many months have resentment of the Welsh against the by Chester Corporation. 
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CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


(From the Corporation Guide to Chester.) 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


It is announced by cablegram from 
Berlin that the second series of the Bagdad 
Railway Loan, amounting to £4,312,300, 
has been oversubscribed. 

* * exe 

The Development Commissioners under 
the Development and Road Improvement 
Funds Acts, 1909 and 1910, have made the 
following appointments as from July Ist 
1910: Mr. Harold Edward Dale to be 
Secretary to the Commissioners. Lord 
Basil Temple Blackwood and Mr. George 
Haw, F.S.S., to be Assistant Secretaries. 

* * * 

A meeting has been held in Birmingham 
in support of the establishment of a muni- 
cipal natural history museum for the city. 
A committee was appointed to obtain 
promises towards the formation of the col- 
lection, the Corporation undertaking to 
find accommodation for it. 

* * * 


The Royal Doulton Pottery, Burslem, 
has just discovered the original pattern 
books of the famous old Leeds factory. 
These books show all the original designs 
for old Leeds ware in their colours, as well 
as the prices paid to the workmen for pro- 
ducing the patterns. 

Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, taking part in a 
discussion on ‘‘Women in Horticulture,”’ 
at a’ sitting of the Women’s Congress at 
the Japan-British Exhibition, contended 
that the true art of gardening was to make 
the garden harmonise with the house 
standing in it, and that for this purpose 
it was most desirable that ladies should 
have some knowledge of architecture. 

* * * 


The question of restriction of the height 
of buildings was discussed at a meeting of 
Treasurer's Committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council, in connection with the 
matter of feuing the larger portion of the 
Gorgie estate not required for the markets 
scheme, hey considered whether the 
area should be laid out in square blocks or 
otherwise, the width of the roads, and the 
height of the buildings, and a long dis- 
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cussion took place over the question 
whether there should be a restriction as 
regarded the height of the buildings. It 
was moved that the buildings should be 
restricted to three storeys in height; but 
a further motion, to the effect that along 
the outside frontages of the wide streets 
four storeys might be allowed, and three 
storeys for the streets inside the area, was 
carried by a large majority. It seems that 
a firm of builders have offered to erect 
tenements, but, of course, nothing could 
be done until the height of the tenements 
had been settled. 
* * * 

Dr. Hoyle, director of the National 
Museum of Wales, has applied to the Car- 
diff Property and Markets Committee for 
permission to extend the south-east corner 
of the museum 5ft. beyond the original 
building line into Park Place, instead of 
15ft., as applied for at a previous meeting. 
He explained that the plans had been 
amended on the east side, a projection 
having been added to the building equi- 
distant from the curb in Museum Avenue, 
with the projection on the City Hall, and 
the additional space thus obtained en- 
abled the museum council to be satisfied 
with an extra 5ft. instead of 15ft. in Park 
Place. The committee decided to recom- 
mend the city council to grant the applica- 
tion. 

* * * 

The Mayor of Exeter has Just set going 
in Exeter Cathedral an astronomical clock 
which has been erected on a stand of oak 
in the Speke Chantry of the cathedral. This 
ancient timepiece, parts of which were 
made in 1317, has been for many years a 
conspicuous feature of the north transept. 
It was probably erected in Bishop Staple- 
don’s time, and was originally in the nave. 
The use of the clock, as of other similar 
clocks at Wimborne, Wells, and Glaston- 
bury, was to regulate the times of the 
various services, and for this purpose it 
was kept under the observation of watchers 
day and night. This clock is claimed to 
be the oldest astro-horological example in 
England. Before being removed to its 
new quarters in the Chantry, the ancient 
timepiece was renovated by Mr. Hall, the 
well-known authority on clocks. 
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“Rates : Being the revenue and expendi- 
ture of boroughs and urban district coun- 
cils of ten thousand or more inhabitants 
(England and Wales) analysed and com- 
pared,’’ by C. Ashmore Baker, A.M.I.E.E. 
(2s. 6d. net; P. S. King and Son, Orchard 
House, Westminster), has been produced 
with the object of facilitating comparisons 
of municipal expenditure as between town 
and town. The wide variations from type, 
the author points out, are not to be 
accounted for solely by mere differences 
in locality and population. Some measure 
of standardisation is required, and this Mr. 
Baker has endeavoured to supply in a well- 
conceived digest of Local Government 
Board returns. The analysis is valuable 
in revealing the true position of affairs as 
nearly as figures can show it, and the pub- 
lication seems to be quite capable of realis- 
ing its author’s hope that it may, “by 
enabling the various authorities to com- 
pare notes and exchange information, in- 
fluence the standard of municipal work 
both in regard to efficiency and economy.” 

* * 


In giving evidence before a House of 
Commons Committee last week, relative 
to the Gas Companies (Standard Burner) 
No, 1 Bill the object of which is to author- 
ise the use by the promoting companies of 
the Metropolitan No. 2 Argand as the 
burner for the gas supplied by them, Pro- 
fessor Vivian Lewes, Chief Superintend- 
ing Gas Examiner to the Corporation of 
the City of London, said uniformity in the 
method of testing gas would be secured if 
the use of the No. 2 Argand became uni- 
versal as the testing burner. One advant- 
age of this uniformity would be that it 
would enable manufacturers to stan- 
dardize such gas apparatus as stoves, 
cookers, burners, and other fittings. The 
result of standardization would be to 
cheapen the cost of the apparatus, and 
this, of course, would be greatly to the 
benefit of the consumers of gas. The 
change of burner would make practically 
no difference to the consumers of gas 
through the incandescent mantle or for 
cooking or power purposes. There would 
be a certain loss of light to the user of the 
flat-flame burner, but the difference would 
be very slight. 


The old Collegiate Church of St. John the Baptist has been assigned to the seventh century, but is more probably of the tenth century 


ST. JOHN’S RUINS, CHESTER. 


(Irom the Corporation Guide to Chester.) 
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At a full meeting of the York City Coun- 
cil, resolutions were read from the Society 
of Antiquaries (London), the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, the Yorkshire Ar- 
cheological Society, the National Trust 
for the Preservation of Places of Historical 
Interest, and from the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society, regretting that the parish 
authorities of Christ Church, York, pro- 
posed to hand over the church to the Cor- 
poration for the purpose of pulling down, 
also that the Corporation had undertaken 
its destruction, and protesting against the 
demolition of the Church, and hoping that 
the Council would reconsider its decision. 


Other protests were recorded, and after 
disc ussion, it was resolved that the minutes 
of the C Counc My J proposed the pulling down 
of the Church should be rescinded. The 


asi a Church is therefore saved. 


x * * 

A sum of about £20,500 has already been 
subscribed towards the cost of the school 
which it is proposed to erect at Hawarden 
as a memorial of the late Canon Harry 
Drew, who was at the time of his death 
rector of Hawarden, having at a previous 
period been one of the curates of the 
parish. The cost of the proposed memor- 
lal is expected to be about £3,000. 

# * * 

Sir J. J. Thomson, F.R.S., Cavendish 
Professor of Experimental Physics of the 
University of Cambridge, has been elected 
President of the Junior Institution of En- 
gineers in succession to Sir Henry J. 
Oram, K.C.B., Engineer in Chief of the 
Fleet. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. W. BANKS GWYTHER. 

The death has taken place at Shillong 
of Mr. Wiliam Banks  Gwyther, 
A.R.I.B.A., chief engineer to the Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Government. Mr. 
Gwyther received his technical training at 
the Thomason Engineering College, 
Rorkee, and entered the Bengal Public 
Works Department in 1876. He rose to 
be executive engineer, and was appointed 
Under-Secretary to the Government in 
1892, reaching the rank of Superintending 
Engineer in 1903. He has left memorials 
of his architectural Skill in Calcutta in the 
Military Secretariat, Writers’ Buildings, 

a other public offices. When the new 
province was formed Mr. Gwyther was 
selected to be Chief Engineer to the 
Administration ; and in this capacity heavy 
responsibility devolved upon his in the pro- 
vision of secretariat accommodation and 
otherwise adapting Dacca to the new role 
of a provincial capital. 


MR. HENRY SPALDING. 


Mr. Henry Spalding, F.R.I.B.A., died at 
his residence in Hampste: id on June 25th, 
after a few days’ illness, from acute pneu- 
monia. He was in the 72nd year of his 
age, and had been in prac tice Over 40 years 
joining the Royal Institute of Sritish 
Architects in 1873. Among the many 
public buildings carried out in conjunction 
with his partners may be mentioned the 
following : The Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, Manchester; the Workmen’s 
Dwellings, Manchester; Public Baths at 
clampstead, Dulwich, Camberwell, 
Wandsworth, Westminster, Shoreditch, 
Coventry, etc. Schools at Berkharasted, 
Luton, Stockport, etc. The Village Homes 
for Boys Swanley, and additions to the 
Homes at Farningham. Offices for the 
London Missionary Society; the London 
City Mission; the Imperial Tobacco Co., 
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This cottage is situated about a mile anda half from Hor 
stone, with local hand-made red bricks for 
The casements are of wrought iron, with leaded lights, and the joinery is of oak. 


and other private firms. Churches and 
Schools at Hampstead, West Hampstead, 
Cricklewood, Harlesden, East Finchley, 
Barnet, Hither Green. Residences at 
Hampstead for the late Judge Waddy, the 
late Judge Bompas, and many others. 
Eleven years ago he took into partnership 
his son, Mr. Reginald H. Spalding, 
A.R.I.B.A., who will continue to carry 
on the practice. 


MR. GEORGE CHATTERTON. 


Following a severe operation, Mr. 
(Georve /Chatterton, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., 


died at his residence at Wimbledon. He 
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GORDON TROUP 


sham, Sussex. Its walls are of Swanag 


chimnzy stacks and Gloucestershire stone tiles to the ok 


was the son of George Chatterton, J.P., of 


Cork; was born in 1853, and was edu- 
cated at eaties College, Dublin, B.A., 
1873, B.A.I. M.A. 1879, being Senior 


Moderator Pat Gold Medallist in experi- 
mental science. He began his engineering 
work under the late Sir Joseph Bazalgette, 
and subsequently acquired a large practice 
in municipal engineering and as a witness 
before Parliamentary committees. He was 
a member of the first County Council in 
Surrey, and sat on that body till the pre- 
sent year. He was a Justice of the Peace 
for the county of Surrey. He married in 


1878 a daughter of the late Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette, 
children 


and leaves a widow and seven 


GROUND FL@DR PLAN 


FRANCIS GORDON TROUP, ARCHITECT. 
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This is one of the finest of the gate piers at Hampton Court Palace, the ornament being appropriate and well placed, while 
the profile of the vase is particularly graceful. The pier is of Portland stone. 
GATE PIER IN THE “WILDERNESS,” HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, ARCHITECT. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


Society of Fine Arts. 

At the Society of Fine Arts Gallery, 
there is a really fine collection of architec- 
tural drawings and etchings. In the first 
place, there 1s a collection of pencil draw- 
ings by Mr. Axel Haig. It may not be 
the usual opinion, but we prefer Mr. Haig’s 
pencil drawings to his etchings; the latter 
are, 4t0) Our thinking, too highly worked 
and finished for etching, which ought to 
be an art of free and unfettered line, not 
with any resemblance to engraving. The 
pencil drawings here exhibited are, as 
architectural drawings, perfect in style and 
execution; thoroughly accurate in draw- 
ing and not over-finished. They include 
drawings of a number of celebrated build- 
ings ; several of the interior of Burgos; one 
very interesting one of the Classic arcaded 
screen in St. Remi, Rheims; among other 
interesting ones are the cloisters at Tuy, 
and an unusual view of “Assisi from the 
Hotel, Subasio.”” There are sixty-nine 
drawings in all. In the inner room is a 
collection of etchings by several artists. 
Mr. Percival Gaskell’s are landscapes, with 
a good deal of tint work about them, which 
is not the purest form of etching, but they 
are effective little pictures. There are two 
sets of architectural etchings by Mr. Mor- 
timer Menpes; these are conscientious line 
etchings, rather heavily worked, and con- 
sequently somewhat black in effect, but 
they are all well drawn; a view of St. Paul’s 
taken from over the roofs of the houses 
westward of the Cathedral is very good, 
and shows that the author knows how to 
put a dome into perspective; St. Paul’s 
dome has in this particular received much 
maltreatment from painters. The few 
works by Mr. David Law and Mr. C. O. 
Murray belong to the category of what we 

eall etched engravings, showing a great 
deal of work, but with a rather tame result. 
With Mr.Cameron’s work, we come more 
into the region of etching properly so 
called. His « ‘Coldstream,’’? “Old Whitby 
Bridge,’’ “The North Porch, Chartres ”’ 
(seen from inside), and “Le Pont Neuf, 
Paris,’’ are all excellent examples of what 
etching can do, and what it should leave 


THE WATER TOWER ON CHESTER WALLS. 
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out. By Mr. Edward Slocombe, there is 
a collection of six very fine etchings in a 
larger and bolder style; five of them of 


cathedrals (Rouen, York, Antwerp, Malines, 


Amiens), and one of an old street in York, 
“The Shambles.’ With the works of Sir 
Seymour Haden, we come to the poetry of 
etching; these are not mostly architectural, 


though buildings come into them, as in 
“Greenwich ” and “ Whistler’s House at 


Old Chelsea’’; they represent general 
effects translated into etched line. Among 
them is the impression of the grand etch- 
ing “ The Agamemnon,”’ one of his most 
famous works. These, and those by Mr. 
Frank Short, are typical examples of the 
qualities which distinguish etching from 
every other branch of art, and show what 
can be done with line alone, and what is 
ihe value of blank space in contrast. There 
are other works by Mr. Brangwyn (rather 
overloaded and heavy), Mr. W. Monk, and 
Mr. Alfred Hartley. Altogether a rather 
remarkable exhibition. 

Mr. Lance Thackeray’s water-colours of 
“The People of Egypt, ”? in another room, 
are good sketches of types of the populace, 
but more interesting as illustrations than 
as art. 

Maclean’s Gallery. 

At Maclean’s Gallery in the Haymarket 
there is a collection of oil paintings of 
Spanish life and Spanish scenes by Miss 
M. Cameron which show a good deal of 
power in the painting of figure groups, 
some of them life size. Miss Cameron has, 
with her study of Spanish figures and sub- 
jects, adopted (consciously or otherwise) 
somewhat of a Spanish manner of paint- 
ing, which goes well with the subjects; 
“Maximino de Segovia,’’ a portrait of a 
cloaked man riding a donkey, looks as if it 
might have been by a Spanish artist. The 
collection shows a good deal of artistic 
power, though not of the first order. The 
ce paintings by Mdlle. Mathilde Sée, 
at the same gallery, are fine as flower paint- 
ings, especially in the fact that her water- 
colours convey not only the colour but the 
softness of texture and fragility of flowers ; 
it has become rather a modern custom to 
paint flowers in too heavy and solid a 
manner. But we do not care very much 
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for what are called “Flower-pieces’’ ; 
and seventy of them at a time is a good 
deal too much. 

The Carfax Gallery. 

We are not quite able to see why there 
should be a collective exhibition of Sir W. 
Eden’s water colours. They are good ama- 
teur work, but hardly better than those of 
a good many other amateurs. The still- 
life subjects are the best. 


ART ITEMS. 


‘Tn honour of and in friendship to art,’ 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 
London held a reception at the Mansion 
House last week, when the guests made a 
large and distinguished assembly, includ- 
ing Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir Hu- 
bert von Herkomer, Mr. E. A. Abbey, Mr. 
G. Clausen, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Sir 
George Frampton, Mr. Goscombe John, 
Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. E. 
A. Drury, Mr. Ernest Crofts, Mr. Arthur 
Hacker, Mr. F;, W. Pomeroy, Mr. Der- 
went Wood, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, Mr. 
Bruce Joy, Mr. J. H. Lorimer, Mr. Ernest 
George, Mr. T. G. Jackson, and many 
others 

* * 

Some very fine and rare Greek coins 
were sold last week by Messrs. Sotheby, 

34 lots realizing £2 644 19s. 1d. The more 
important were :—Argos, silver coin with 
head of Hera to right, crowned with hoop- 
shaped stephanos—£76; Delphoi, silver 
coin with lyre of primitive form, furnished 
with seven cords, the only specimen 
known-— £51; another, with head of Am- 
phictyonic Demeter of Anthela to left, 
crowned with corn leaves, and veiled, one 
of the finest known examples of this beau- 
tiful coin— £315; Eretria, silver coin, 
with head of Gorgon facing, of very high 
rarity— £275; Kyzikos, gold coin, with 
Laureate head of Apollo to right, unpub- 


lished and exceedingly rare — £100; 
Lampsakos, gold coin, with head of 


Aktaion to left, a rare and beautiful coin 

— £226; another with the Laureate head of 
Zeus to left— £109; Syrakousai, medallion 
by Euainetos, Head of Persephone to left 
PS fike: and another— £131. 


July 13th, 1910, 


An exhibition of Canadian art which has 
been opened at Liverpool, in the Walker 
Art Gallery, is mainly prolific of land- 

capes, particularly of those depicting the 
onde rful autumnal and winter effects 
peculiar to the country. The exhibition 
remains open until July 23rd. 

* * * 

The Waldeck-Rousseau 
the gardens of the 


monument in 
Tuileries was unveiled 
on July 6th, by the President of the French 
Republic, M. Fallitres. The bust of white 
marble is affixed to the central panel of a 
kind of marble triptych, with Corinthian 
columns, and each of the leaves of the trip- 
tych bears in golden letters the titles of 
the principal legis lative measures 
ated with the statesman’s name, or a quota- 
tion from his speeches. There are life- 
size marble figures of two workmen, and a 
female figure emblematic of democracy. 


associ- 


ROMANESQUE CAPITALS 
FROM LEOMINSTER. 


Leominster Church, in Herefordshire, is. 
architecturally and historically, one of the 
most interesting in England. It perhaps 


occupies the site of a minster founded by 


Merewald, King of Mercia. The 
limb is attributed to Prince Kenelm, 
died in 1060, and the transepts, 
tower, and nave to Earl Leofric, 


eastern 
who 
central 
who died 


in 1055, and who was the husband of Lady 
Godiva. The western doorway is particu- 
larly interesting. Its inner orders are 


carved, as well : as the outer ones—an un- 
usual and perhaps a rather futile proceed- 
ing, since much of the work is wasted on 
a position in which it cannot be well seen. 
The outer orders are obtusely pointed, the 
inner orders semicircular. The capitals of 
this doorway are among the finest Roman- 
esque examples we possess, and are 
happily, as the illustration shows, in ad- 
mirable preservation. They can hardly 
be of earlier date than 1160. 
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BOOKS. 


Belgian Churches. 

The Cathedrals and Churches of Belgium. By T 
Francis Bumpus. London: T. Werner Laurie: foro. 

This is essentially the production of an 
amateur author for amateur readers, as is 
sufficiently evident at once by the mere 
fact that there is not a single plan of a 
church to be found in it. Such an omis- 
sion, of course, very much discounts the 
value of the book, even considered as 
merely a book for the general reader; for 
though it may be true enough that the 
general reader and purchaser is not at- 
tracted by plans, he ought nevertheless 
to have them given to him, and the rela- 
tion of plan to design pointed out, as a 
certain proportion of readers might at all 
events learn something by this means, 
even insensibly. A book of architecture 
without plans, on the other hand, is actu- 
ally misleading, as it is leading the reader 
to suppose that churches and cathedrals 
are only arbitrary forms of architecture 
built up at pleasure, without relation to 
the hmitations of plan and construction. 

Such a book as this is in reality a kind 
of handbook for holiday-makers in the 
country of which it treats, with historical 
notes on the churches, and descriptions of 
their contents, and a series of small photo- 
graphs of the principal churches. As the 
author writes clearly and with some know- 
ledge of architectural style and history, it 
is good as a handbook, pointing out what 
to see and what to look for. The churches 
described are those of Tournai, Courtrai, 
Ypres, Bruges, Ghent, Malines, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Louvain, and some others. As 
a matter of convenience, it would have 
been better if the pages had been headed 
with the name of the church under discus- 
sion, instead of merely a continuous repe- 
tition of the general title of the book. As 
it is, the matter is so massed together and 
so little divided up by headings, that it is 
difficult to find out what building is being 
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discussed on any particular page. There 
should, at least, have been a cross-he ading 
marking the point where the description of 
any special church commences 

The book concludes with a « hi upter giv- 
ing a list of the most remarkable pictures 
to be seen in the various Belgian churches 
which is a useful addition tor those who 
may be looking after pictures rather than 
architecture. 


Garden Planning. 
Garden Planning. By W. 5. Rogers; with 15 
illustrations by the author. London: T. Fist 
Unwin; 1910 


This is essentially a gardener’s book; a 
though the author takes into account to 
some extent the relation of the garden to 


the house, his main object in writing is to 
recommend, in reference to small gardens 
especially, the treatment of garden design 


as governed by aspect- “the true key to 
the best results, whether in the direction 
of successful flower culture or of pictur- 
esque ensemble”; which seems a_ very 


reasonable position. Accordingly, all his 

garden plans are provided with a comp: 
and are to be judged in reference to hey 
aspect. The character of the plans given 
shows that the author is alive to the im- 
portance of definite plan in a garden, and 
of preserving in it a reference to the lines 
of the house. The choice, however, 
strong black to mark the portions given 
up to flower beds, gives the plans a rathe1 
unsightly appearance on paper 

In the earlier part of the book is a chap- 
ter in favour of “the rectilinear prin- 
ciple,’’? in which the author points out the 
futility of gardeners making winding paths 
and sinuous edges to their borders, in 
order to escape “the rectangularity which 
is, after all, enforced upon them by the 
straight lines of the boundary. He adopts, 
for gardens within rectangular boundaries 
(as nearly all small gardens are), the prin- 
ciple of straight lines and right angles, but 
without bilateral symmetry. This, how- 
ever, depends rather on the effect aimed 
at. The same plot might be treated both 
ways with good effect, though the effects 
would be different in character. But, on 
the whole, rectangularity without absolute 
symmetry seems a good programme for 
the small garden. A diagonal path is con- 
demned as out of keeping with the pro- 
blem; and with this also we are disposed 
to agree. We do not, however, at all 
agree in the recommendation that curved 
walks, when introduced in gardens of 

reater extent, should be irregular or (in 
drawing on the plan) free-hand curves. 
There we come to the futilities of the 
“Jandscape-gardener,’’ whose ideal it is 
to try to make artificial things look as if 
they were natural. A curve ed drive should 
be ona conse: al curve, set out as part 
of a systematic design. 

“Shapes of beds’’ tend to become too 
elaborate and fanciful; they are better 
kept to simple and unpretentious forms; 
it is, after all, the flowers that we want to 
look at rather than the shape of the beds. 
We Se oa attention to the excellent 
practical remarks (pages 66-77) on the 
materials ‘ad construction of paths. 


The ideas for fences and hedges are 
eood; that of the water-garden, with its 


irregular wriggling ponds, we cannot ac- 
cept, and it is at variance with the author’s 
condemnation of sinuous walks. Among 
the “Garden Accessories” the ideas for 
summer-houses are not very good, and as 
the author rightly condemns what are 
called “rustic’’ designs in rough, un- 
barked poles, which are an absurd pre- 


tence of being natural, why does he show 
a bridge, a seat, and a summer-house, 
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made in that manner: Che formal de- Dundee.—The School Board has resolved hz which can, if mnecessary,. be incor- 
sions for seats are gt od. and have the to embark on a scheme for a new secondary p ed with the larger one. In front of the : 
sliditv of stvle which ought belong t school in the west end of Dundee at a cost ol existing villas on the site which are to be : 
. garden seat: it is als . good advice to £30,000, and to convert the Harris Academy structurally altered internally and included | 
1 evide brick platforms for wooden seats. to a supplementary school. in the scheme, three shops are to be erected— ; 
| pl vi le bri . caclpisyaie ee \ Lancaster.—The Town Council has ap- two commodious corner premises, and a i 

i} a sn Ae ees Drew ci ree T e pee he 12 proved the following plans :—Bathroom at smaller one in between. This portion of the 

iW Fes EE AY practically ,UnGerstalis No. 31, West Road; one detached dwelling- work is now proceeding, Messrs. W. Fk. Blay, 

his subject. house at Eden Park; two semi-detached of Dartford, being the contractors. 
: dwelling-houses at Eden Park, off Scotforth Southwell.—The new Trebeck Hall, situate 


| Road: additions to outbuildings at Eden- in Halam Road, has been opened by the 


NEW MUNICIPAL WORKS. breck Farm, Sunnyside Lane. Pichon of Southwell, and is oi prick covered 
a f red tiles. The 


Margate.—At a recent meeting of the Town with rough-cast, with a roof « 
iW a pan Oe AR eet : Council a resolution was unanimously agreed hall is 6oft. long by 2sft. broad, providing 
oS OCal: OVE ETNO DE aes Retias e to ‘‘that the scheme for a proposed pavilion accommodation for about 250 people, and 
cided to hold (or has recently held, as the and winter garden on the Fort, in accordance —_ was erected from the designs of Mr. W. D. 
lates may indicate inquies into pro- with the model prepared by the borough €aroe, F.S.A., the builder being Mr. Lee, of 
posed expenditure by public bodies as fol- surveyor, be approved, and that he be in- Southwell. 
lows :—Water Supply.—Swavesey Rural structed to prepare the necessary plans, Vork._Mr. Rowntree, M.P., has opened 
District Council, £1,680 (July 12); Kive- spe ifications, and estimate.” the new premises of the City of York Central 
ton Park Rural! District Council, £3 2.506, Pudsey.—The Corporation have adopted is in Swinegate, which c etek! ttn 
including two reservoirs of 150.000 gallons scheme for ae alteration “and enlargement of large central hall 67ft. 6in. long by 47ft. wide. 
ach (July 15); Derby Borough Council, the Town Fall, which os eae oh a iat site providing accommodation for about 1,000 
Fg ahs (Tuly en ea a ae Ie eben oe Di the town. Several architects have been persons. A lecture hall is provided on the 
Set SUG Se CREE RE SL a a ts Ste ae asked to submit plans for doing this, and that sround floor to accommodate over 200 per- 
mingham Bie ee ts 99000 (July 13); of Messrs. Jowett, Kendall, and Sons, has sons, and another hall on the floor above to 
Norman Cross Rural District for Overt n been accepted. It is estimated that the entire accommodate a similar num! with four 
Longville, no amount stated (July 13) cost of the Town Hall will not be more than classrooms to accommodate 290. The archi- 
Street improvements, ete Pamela aly £15,000, probably less. tect was Mr. C. BL (Chasen, ase mnne 
Porouch) Council, 2,025 (July 15). Ee- Mialiaue Fan iidine contenant ae 
sorough Cou A Sees ate) 5” IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED. Os es building ci ictor Mr. ¢ 


ham Urban District Council, £1,000 (July 
11): Plymouth Borough Coun vie no Bargoed (Cardiff).—A new parish hall for 
| 2 4 Bargoed, in connection with St. Gwilady 


_mount stated fubbie visa he Handsworth 
Urban District Coucil, £3,005 (July 12); Church is in course of erection, at a cost of COMPETITIONS. 
oe 


Bushire County Council, £00,00¢ (July f1.300, and the foundation-stone Was Te- 


14); Newcastle-upon-Ty 
eile £1,200. (July 12) Birmingham City 


cently laid. Vhe hall, which is in the Gothic 
style, is of brick, with Portland stone dress- LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ings. and will accommodate about 500 per- 


Borough Coun- 


Council, £29,988 (July 13). Ss gery eee sons. Mr. G. Kenshole is the architect, and TUIL.Y 38. ECCLES. Applications from 
Devonport Borough Su il, £0,00 mete. we the contractor is Mr. James Morris, Cardiff. . ate me pene eee in’ oe <aah ; 2 periane 
gas undertaking (July _ ES )g) etre} d Barnslev.—The foundation-stone has been sakeiae at aaa ne Manette Satara: 
Urban District Council, £2,411, 106 laid of that portion of St. Peter’s Church Eccles. willing to submit competitive de- 
Town’s Yard, and £2,000 tor plant at elec- which comprises the nave, aisles, and west signs for the extension of the Public Baths in 
tricity generating station (July 13). gallerv Accommodation will thus be pro- Cromwell Road, Patricroft. Premiums, £20, 
; vided for 800 people, when the work is L10, Le. Applications to be andorsed 
completed, and an expenditure of about “Architect”? to Edwin Parkes, Town Clerk, 
£6,000 will be involved. Mr. Temple Moore; Town Hall, Eccles, not later than 10 a.m. 
NEW BUILDINGS. F.R.I.B.A., London, is the architect, and the on the 18th inst. : 
-ontractors are Messrs. Wright, of Leeds. JULY 20 YSTRADGYNLAIS SEWER- 
Birkby (Huddersfield) —The new Baptist AGE SCHEME. The Rural District Coun 
Blackp nit. Church, erected at a cost of about £5,000, cil will pay £20 for the most suitable 
Pee tale 2. Two has been opened and will provide seating ac- scheme for sewering Ystradgynlais Lower. 
houses ched commodation for 400 persons. Messrs. Garside Particulars from Mr. T. Watkins, surveyor 
4 cae enteen and Rennington, of Castleford and Ponte- to the Council, Ystradgynlais. 
Houses in uses fract, were the architects, the building being JULY 25. NEW ELEMENTARY 
in Highbury Avenue ; tw uses 1 lyn Late Gothic in design. The contractors were SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. Designs are 
Avenue ; pair of houses in Norwood Avenue ; Messrs. T. Bottomley and Sons, Iindley, invited from Hampshire Architects for Ele- 
two houses off Breck Road; 43 houses in masons 3 Wood Bros., Huddersfield, internal yp entary School Buildings to accommodate 330 
C and motor house in joinery work ; Milnes and Garside, Hudders- children. Particulars of Thomas Holt, Town 
MI bungalows in th field, plumbers ; Thealruld and Sons, Brad- Clerk, Town Hall, Winchester. 
A : h Stanhope Re ad: two ford, plasterers ; ese. Punnicliffe and Son, AUGUSD 23. COUNTY OFFICES AT 
houses in Brooklyn Avenue ; detached house Huddersfield, slatersiicr Moxon and Sons, NAVAN for the Meath County Cauca: 
| Highbury Avenue; two semi-detached  Paluters; Ao Ele ae ar aon heating quyiries to the Secretary, Meath County 
houses in Mere Road; two houses in Breck engineers 5 .. Broadbent and Son, electric Council, Ireland. 
Road: two houses in Breck Road; two engineers. AUGUST 31. COVENTRY. NEW ELE- 
uses in Vernon Avenue; one house in Ver- Brooke (Norwich).—The foundation-stoneé MENTARY SCHOOL in Centaur Road. 
Avenue: ten houses in Bela Grove; one has been laid of the new infants’ school, Limited to Architects practising in Coventry. 
ce. Gynn Estate; three houses in Abbey which is in course of erection at a cost ot Particulars given in our issue of March 16th. 
2oad ; four hot Lincoln Road: motor 41,000, from the designs of Messrs. Lacey SEPT. cs. THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
9 se, Wilton in. sewer, off Cen- and Upcher, of Norwich, Mr. Redgrave being QF BELFAST. Enlargement of the present 
tral Drive; alterations a dditions, Central the contractor. buildings at a cost of about £52,000. Par- 
Road: motor house, : altera- Felstead (Chelmsford).—The new “* Crig- ticulars in our issue of June Ist. 
tions non” hall in connection with Felstead NO oD Ades ASHTON - ON - MERSEY. 
1 30ul has de- school, has been opened by, the Earl of War- WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Limited 
cided t » Under- wick, and is part of a scheme which involves to Architects practising within ten miles of 
cliff Drive mbe, anc rovide sites an expenditure of £8,000. The building is Sale. Inquiries to Mr. J. O. Barrow, Barker’s 
for bathin ations and additional shelters in the Tudor style, S4it. long by 32ft. in Lane, Ashton-on-Mersey. 
on t ost of the whole width, with oak panelling round the sides 5 
sc] e 45 OOO. at the back of the platform, and at one end, 
rad Government Board there is an oak gallery. The architects were , COMING EVENTS. 
has £1,300 to the Brad- Sir A. Blomfield and Sons, of London. 
ford Education nt for the purchase Harrogate.—The enlargement of the Royal Saturday, July 16. 
of a site for day hool extensions at Lidget 3aths has been formally opened by the Mayor NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Green. of Harrogate. About £230,000 have been Students’ Sketching Club. 
Cockerham (Lancs).—It has been decided spent on the wells and baths, and to bring Tuesday, July 19. 
to rebuild the parish church of Cockerham, them thoroughly up to date a further sum of RoyvaL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—An- 
the nave and chancel of which were rebuilt {£10,000 has been expended on the enlarge- nual Meeting at Oxford commences and con- 
1s lately as 1814, and traces of an older ment. tinues till July 28th. 
ding are still to be the masonry Sidcup (Kent).—A local syndicate has pur- Wednesday, July 20. 
he east face of the tower. Even 25 chased the Bearsted Lodge and Linden NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
ago the building on inspection was de- Lodge site in the High Street, Sidcup, on Annual Excursion to Rievaulx and Byland 


to be unsafe. The fabric has gradu- which it is proposed to erect a public hall, Abbeys. 
een deteriorating since then, and grave from the designs of Mr. bovis NV oGold= Monday, July 25th. 


fears are now entertained as to its condition. smith, F.R.I.B.A, The scheme includes a INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
The new church will cost £4,350, and pro- main hall capable of seating (including the Summer meeting commences at Birmingham 


vide accommodation for 370 persons. gallery) nearly 700 people, and two smaller and continues till Friday, July 29. 
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L.C.cC. HALL FOUNDATIO 
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Th nains of an ancient boat, wl 
as noticed in the account of the found: 
works ft he new London County Council 


Hall given in our issue ol May 25th, p. 515 
when we were probably first to publish th 
wn I have been discovered on 
the sit f the new hall of the London 
Coun ( l have now been exat Lined 
Phi the Local Government, 
Records, and Museums Committee of the 
London County Council contains the 
following ‘ment: 

In urse of excavations on the site 
of the n County Hall a discovery has 
een e importance of whi h, fron 
an historical and archeological point ot 
view, can hardly be over-estimated. The 
principal feature of the discovery consists 
of a Reman boat. As this is a uniqu 
example of such a find in Britain it 1s of 
greater interest even than the clinker-built 
boat of King Alfred’s time, discovered at 
Walthamstow a few years ag: and ot 
other Viking boats found in various parts 
of the Kingdom. A considerable portion 
of the vess which is-ot Oak. is still 
covered, and until the earth is removed 
it will not be P ssible to ascertain its exact 
sizee bub) SO’ far as can be judged, the 
vessel would seem to be about 5ort. long 
and 16ft. beam. Several articles were 
found in the boat, comprising some sherds 


of Roman pottery, bones, iron nails, 
gaming buttons, iron-studded soles of 
in of Tetricus in Gaul (268- 
vrausius 


wear, a COIN 


the British Museum to 


in Britain (286-2 . 
stated by the Keeper of Coins at 
be of d 1te 20 


glass 
TOOt- 


-/) 


ie) 


Ol 
291, and a coin of Allectus in Britain (293- 
290), these objects are stated by the 
authorities of the Geological Museum to be 
the safest evidence as to the age of the boat, 
which may therefore be assigned to the 
end of the third or beginning of the fourth 
century A.D. Dr. C. H. Read, Keeper of 


the Department of British 
Antiquities « 


examined t! 


and Medieval 
t the British Museum, who | 
boat, points out that the 


clis- 


covery is of special interest and value as 


having been made 
pe rtv on wn 


the rive Roman times, and expr 
the | that the vessel is capab 
preservatloi 


We are st 


rongly of opinion that th 
t 


teresting and valuable relic of a former 

period of Li ndon history should he care- 

fully preserved as an important item of 

London nt juities. The boat, if pre- 
] 


served lil 


on the Cotncil’s own 
t must have been the bat 


1 pro- 
nk of 


esses 


le of 


is in- 


suitable position for « xhibition, 


tor 


will p valuable acquisiti 
London, and the example which the Coun- 
cil is enabled to set will probably ni 


other authorities. 

advised that the relic shou 
a building of the Dutch 
open air will be the 
situation for it, and that a screen of 


lost upon 

We are 
housed in 
type, since the 


it be 


Id be 
yarn 
best 
wire- 


netting should be placed round the ex ribit 


to prevent damage by relic hunters. 


We 


are of opinion that eventually the boat 
should be housed on a site in the vicinity 
of the new County Hall, but for the next 
few years suitable site can be found for 
it, either in the open space behind the 


Horniman 


Museum, or in the Horniman 


gardens, where it will attract the attention 


of visitors and form an exhibit of the | 
est value. 


We re 
the death of 
EF. RiE.BA.., 


design of public baths and washhouses 


Mr. A. Hessell 


igh 


to see the announcement of 
Tiltr 


man, 


the well-known expert in the 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


N.B.—Owing to the very great increase 
in the number of enquiries received the 
Editor desires to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be undertaken :— 

(1) Enquiries about buildings to measure 

in particular towns and districts. 

(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 

have been set in examination papers. 

(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 

the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


Correspondents ar particularly reque sted to be as brief a 
The quert and address must always 
not necessarily for: publication. 

villing to answer enquiries from readers who 


si’s name 


require information on architectural, constructional 
yy legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a_ friend 
and not as the professional opinion of one t ho holds 


himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
tm yuescion, he Edtior, will, however, avail himself 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the mat crs 
above mentioned. but the enquires must be on the 
express understanding that he is nol to be held responstbl 
for any delays, mislakes, 
which may occur. 
Enquirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 


definite sleps im 


Senet 


inaccuracies, or negligences 


regard therelo. 

Answers by post wll be sent if the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s., made payable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 


envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post’ on the outside cover. 
if) fee of I lo 


. required for answers by post ts in no case ! 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, bul merely 
as a registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing lo reply to any 


qu on that he may o be unreasonable or un- 
suitable, and it must be understood that both question 
and reply will, as a rule, be published in these columns. 


Practical Notes. 

“CALEDONIA” (Ayr, N.B) writes: “Kindly 
let me know if ‘ Practical Notes for Architect- 
ural Draughtsmen,’ which appeared in the 
Journal some time ago, can be obtained as 
a separate publication.” 

—The series extended the following 
issues :—September 19th, 22nd. October 24th, 
November 7th, 21st, December, 12th, 1906, 
January 16th, February 6th, 20th, and March 
27th. 1907, and has since been republished in 
the form of handsome portfolio, at 12s. nett, 
post free. 


over 


Sanitary Science Examination. 

C. W. M. (Lonpon, W.) writes: ‘I should 
be glad if you could recommend me suitable 
books for membership examination (sanitary 
the Royal Inst1- 


science, etc.) of Sanitary 


—There are, of course, a large number of 
text-books dealing with the subjects, but the 
following lists are those most frequently re- 
ferred to by students reading in the 
Sanitary Institute Library, and may be otf 
some guidance to you:—Balfour Stewart’s 
‘‘ Physics,’ Moore’s ‘‘ Sanitary Engineering,” 
Wood’s ‘Sanitary Engineering,’ Notter and 
Firth’s ‘‘ Hygiene,’ Parkes and Kenwood’s 
“* Hygiene, ” Roscoe’s ‘‘ Chemistry,’ Rideal’s 
‘““Water Supply,’ Thresh’s “ Water Supply,” 
Greenwell’s and Curry’s “ Rural Water 
Supply,” Fletcher’s ‘‘ Architectural Hygiene,” 
Herring-Shaw’s “‘ Elementary Science applied 
to Sanitary and Plumber’s Work.” 
Rese le 

Practising Within the Twenty-mile Radius. 

S, S. (Oxrorpb) writes: ‘‘ About 19 years 
ago I paid an architect #500 for a term of 
partnership for 1o years, and he persuaded 
me to sign a deed of partnership with a radius 
clause of 20 miles from his town in event of 
dissolution. I objected, but his reply was: 
‘You might quarrel with me after, say, 2 
years, start next door, and take half my prac- 
tice.’ As I did not mean ever to touch his 
clients I signed the deed. He died three 
years ago, and his son has taken on his prac- 
tice, and, because I happen to be doing work 
for an old family friend within 10 miles of 
his town, writes that I have no right to do 
so, as at end of the partnership deed it has 
the usual clause that the above shall be bind- 
ing on the heir’s assignees administrating it. 
It would be a farce if this radius clause were 
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to continue on af | ( ith ¢ t] | 
made 1t with | 1 \ } } 
otherwi it would i t hildr f 
either | irt \ unb ie | 
tied b he 2 it ould b ! 
Str tl ot tra i tl radiu n 
within l rd whe I st 
with the co la | 
was still I part I t ¢ ; itt I 
he r¢ H W yu le t na objec f 
doing work for n { | 1ywhere.’ 
—The question | In ti 
answer! It is clear course, t] 
original partner was still living he cou 
train ur cor dent from pt 9 
withi the 1 1u und the limit o \ 
miles d I i to be unrea 
The fact that 1 spon d 
intend to bind himsel t t ra 
competitio W ussign t d 
affect th l OA po Ch ( ] l V 
of esc ip 1s t nt d that 1 pol 
the covenant was personal to the I t 
ners. The law is thus ited Mat! 
on Restraint « Pra D. 125 A « unt 
not t set up b ss 1 pet 
the covenante l nl is 
prima facte underst 1 to rema 
tion during the whole life of the 
and is not ited in its durat ti 
of the covenantee, or to the period duri 
which he carries on the trade or business { ; 
the protection of which the covenant vy 
tered into.”’ gut it n to tl 
continuing partners, a id, if so, 
enforced by their assignees. Kor instance, 
in Davies v. Davies, 36 ch Dye Fecos aa 
covenant by a retiring partner ‘‘ not to trade 
act, or deal in any way so as dit 
directly to affect the continuing partn 
was held to be pers mal to the conti} g 
partners, so that it could not be sued u n 
by their assignees. In that case, hov 
the words administrators or assigns 
g d 
appear to have been inserted in the cov 
Jt would be wise for our correspondent 1 
see his solicitor before he ventures to prac- 
tise within the twenty-mile radius. B 
Government Surveyor. 
T. M. G. (SourHPport) writes: ‘“ What 
the procedure t under Government as a 


surveyor? Please Sai what examinati 
have to be passed, what salaries 

and any other particulars. ( 

get under Government? If so, please give 
particulars. There are a lot of vacancies t 
be filled shortly.” 

—Th & Go1 er! I iI 
now ICCUTTIMN art 
ment of ] 
can obtain 1 t 
Chief Valuer a | 
W.( I belie t 
ments are a 1 vill 
pr »bably be a TS 
selected shorth he 
posts are c = 

nowledge Li 
work; and proba best credential 
can show in this is membership (by 
examination) of the rors’ Institution, or 
of the Auctioneers’ Institute 


ia it be 

Refusal of Council to Pass Plans. 

W. R. =k) writes: ‘‘ The owner 
of the premises marked ‘X’ on the 
panying plan [not reproduced] desires to 
make use of the existing yard, at the rear of 
which is a better business thoroughfare, 
erecting a shop with a flat roof ce 
existing shop into a lock-up one. The width 
of the road in front is about 3oft., beyond 
f a public building 


((GLOUCESTER 


accom 


forn 
rorn 


Of, al 


which is a green in front of 
(giving a total of about rooft. of open space), 


whilst at the rear the street is about 36ft 


wide. In the basement, 8ft. high, of the 
existing shop would bea w.c. for use of the 


other 


would 


and 


lock-up shop, and also a coal 
store for the new shop, under which 


i 
be a shallow store, about 6ft. high, ll 
properly lighted and ventilated. On the first 
floor would be the living-room, kitchen- 


scullery, and larder, with 
bathr and w.c. above. 


two bedrooms, 


OM, All the require- 
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ments of the by-laws are dealt with except as 
to the air space at rear, about which the 
surveyor raises no serious objection (how 
can he when the flat roof of the new shop 
gives more space than in the present yard, 
the air space for the domestic part now being 
taken on the first-floor level, and being at 
the roof level of the new shop?). The coun- 
cil object to the plans, but give no reason, 
nor state which by-law, if any, they con- 
travene. The only reason (unofficially given) 
i$ that the servant will have to hve in the 
basement. This is absurd. They at first 
refused to return the plans, but have done so, 
as they could find no by-law which entitled 
them to retain them. Must the council state 
reasons for disapproving plans, naming the 
by-laws contravened, and can they dictate 
the manner in which the premises are to be 
used? Can the owner proceed with the 
work, and risk any action taken by the 
council under the above conditions, 1.e., no 
reason given for disapproving the plans? 
What action can the council take if he does 
proceed, under the above conditions?” 
—Not knowing the powers under which 
the council make the by-laws, it is impossible 
to say whether this particular by-law can be 
enforced or not, and without seeing the by- 
laws themselves it is difficult to say whether 
there has been a breach. Sufficient air space 
in rooms which may be used as dwelling 
rooms is often provided for. While a coun- 
cil is generally under no obligation to state 
reasons for refusing to pass by-laws, their 
refusal to do so is most unreasonable. If 
there was a prosecution for failure to com- 
ply with by-laws, it is very likely that, even 
if the council were successful, it would be 
deprived of costs if the defendant were not 
told which by-law he infringed. <A solicitor 
should be consulted. B. 


Books for F.S.J. Final Examination. 

‘‘ SUBSCRIBER”? (HULL) writes: ‘“‘I should 
be glad if you would inform me of the best 
books to obtain for the F.S.I. final exam. 
in roadmaking, building estates (develop- 
ment of), laws of arbitrations, iron and tim- 
ber roofs, Public Health Acts.” 

—The text books which we recommend for 
the F.S.I. examination in the following sub- 
jects are: Road Making by Law, Clarke, and 
Wallis-Taylor, published by Crosby Lock- 
wood, price 6s. 6d.; Building Estates by 
Maitland, published by Crosby Lockwood, 
price 1s. 6d.; Arbitrations and Awards by 
Soper, published by the Estates Gazette, 6s. ; 
Stratton’s Public Health Acts, published by 
Knight, price 7s. 6d. ; Roofs, Mitchell’s Build- 
ing Construction, published by Batsford, 
vols. 1 and 2, price 8s. 6d. the two volumes. 

Pe Beeks 
Composition of Concrete. 

L. L. J. (CARNARVON) writes: “‘We are re- 
constructing a small water reservoir on a 
hillside. We have taken up the old floor, 
and have excavated to hard ground or rock 
throughout, and have thoroughly drained 
below the proposed new floor. A very sub- 
stantial pavement of granite about 1 foot 
deep, well packed and laid, has been put 
down, some of the slabs being over eight feet 
super, and it is proposed to finish with an 
8-in. thickness of concrete, in which will be 
embedded %-in. round bar iron, 2ft. apart 
each way. The depth of the reservoir varies 
from 3ft. to a maximum of oft. We have 
specified 6 to 1 concrete, composed of 2 parts 
11%4-in. broken granite, 2 parts screened 3{-1n. 
and %-in. granite, 2 parts gravel similar to 
sample, and 1 part White’s Portland cement. 
A person interested says that the concrete as 
specified will be weak and porous, no matter 
how well laid and scoured off. Will you 
kindly express your opinion on the matter 
and. suggest the best composition and pro- 
portion of materials?” 

—Though the proportions you proposed 
using for the concrete would probably be 
quite sufficient, we think it best to make 
doubly sure by proportioning your ingre- 
dients 1 part 1%-in. broken granite (substi- 
tute 1-in. if easily obtainable), 1% parts 
screened 34-In. and %-in. granite, 2 parts 
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gravel similar to sample sent, and 1 part best 
Portland cement finely ground. ‘he con- 
crete should be most caretully and thoroughly 
mixed, first by mixing the cement with the 
sand or gravel dry, then wetting same and 
turn again, and finally the stones added 
and the whole turned again three times. 
The mixture should not have too much 
water with it, but should be wet enough 
to just show the water on the = sur- 
face when well rammed in position, and 
to enable the surface to be ruled off. We 
think it would be best to space the rods 
closer together, so as to make the work more 
homogeneous and better resist temperature 
stresses, and we suggest the use of 3-in. 
diameter round steel rods at 12ins. pitch 
both ways in as long lengths as can be ob- 
tained, and joints overlapped 18ins. The 
work should be allowed to set for about a 
month before use, and kept constantly damp 
up to time of letting the water in reservoir, 
so as to obviate possible trouble with con- 
traction of the cement concrete setting in 
dry air. 1D}. 


Volume and Speed of Air for Ventilation. 


‘“ PERPLEXED”? (HEATON CHAPEL) writes: 
‘“T was desirous to obtain some details with 
respect to the ventilation of buildings, and 
referred to the tables of areas and velocities 
given in ‘ Specifications.” In calculating 
from these tables I find apparent anomalies 
of which I give examples, and shall be 
obliged if you will kindly state whether this 
system of calculation is correct, and what 
provision it is necessary to make to meet the 
requirements of such rooms as are mentioned 
below. ‘The superficial area for 2 scholar is 
given as ioft. and the cubic space as 2ooft., 
which for ordinary classrooms would mean a 
height of 2oft., which is not practicable. I 
have assumed that the height of the rooms is 
13ft., and that the air shall be changed four 
times an hour. Take a room for 4o children 
at 10 super ft. for each=4oo super ft. 4ooft. 
x 13f{t. high=5,200 cubic ft. Yo change the 
air four times an hours means the moving of 
20,800 cubic ft. 20,800 cubic ft. per hour= 
5 7-9 ft.. per second velocity = four 
miles per hour nearly. By the same 
cal-culation’: In) a room for 607 ‘chil- 
dren the air to be moved would be 31,200 
cubic ft., equal to 8% per second; velocity 
5-9 miles per hour. In a room for 100 
children (height 13ft.) the air to be moved 
would be 52,000 cubic ft., equal to r14Mft. 
per second; velocity 9.85 miles per hour. It 
would appear, if these calculations are cor- 
rect, that the larger the room the fewer tim2s 
the air must be changed, as with a velocity 
of nearly 10 miles an hour the draught would 
be considerable. I have heard of arrange- 
ments for the admission of fresh air by which 
it is claimed the atmosphere of a room can 
be changed from 15 to 25 times an hour, 
which appears to be absurd. The theoretical 
minimum of air for each person in a seden- 
tary occupation is given as 3,600 cubic ft. per 
hour, or 1 cubic ft. per second. In a room 
for 40 scholars the theoretical minimum 
would be 144,000 cubic ft., or about seven 
times the quantity calculated for above.” 

—The volume of air per person is the 
most accurate way of stating the supply of 
air; and the changing of the air in the room 
so many times an hour is only used to give an 
idea of the bulk of air to be removed. I 
think you have made a mistake that many 
people make; and this mistake is due to the 
cubic foot being too small a measure. As a 
head, a skull will go comfortably into a cubic 
foot, and as breathing is done at the head the 
expression of so many cubic feet per head 
gives one the idea that the air supply is con- 
centrated at the head of the person. This is 
not the case; the air is spread all over and 
around. A man or woman can stand on a 
square yard of ground, and occupies about 
two cubic yards of space. In the open air a 
wind of five miles an hour will supply to that 
person 17,600 cubic yards of air, or more than 
237,000 cubic ft. A child occupies about 
three-quarters of a yard square of ground, 
and, say, 1.4 yard of ‘height, equal to one 
cubic yard of space. A five-mile wind will 
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blow nearly 120,000 cubic ft. of air over that 
child in one hour, of which the child would 
breathe a very small portion ; the rest would 
remove perspiration. I am unable to fathom 
your reason for dividing (in your first case 
a schoolroom for 40 children) 20,800 cubic ft. 
of air (four changes per hour) by 3,600. If 
you divide it by 40 (the number of children) 
you find that each child is allowed 520 cubic 
feet, or 19.2 cubic yards of air in an hour. 
If you assume a speed of five miles an hour 
in the air-outlet shaft (nearly 150 yards a 
minute) you will need for your 40 children 
classroom and 20,800 cubic ft. or air, better 
say 21,600ft., which is 20 cubic yards to each 
child, in an hour, an outlet flue area of 0.81 
sq. ft. By making the inlet to the flue twice 
the area of the flue, the speed of air current 
at entrance is reduced to half that in the flue, 
i.e., 2% miles an hour. At the temperature 
usual this would not be felt as a draught. 
The figure 3,600 can be taken to mean either 
one cubic foot bulk, or one lineal foot of 
speed, per second throughout one hour; but 
you do not say where it is to be measured, 
and it is not to be measured only at the 
child’s head. As to the 2oft. height of room, 
whilst such rooms are rare, yet many schools 
with all rooms on the ground floor have ceil- 
ing heights of from 14 to 18ft. across three- 
fifths of their width, as gables are built for 
the windows. Greater heights may be cus- 
tomary in the future. INGENIOR. 


SOCIETIES. RERORas: 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 


For the annual excursion of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, a large party of 
the members and friends visited Kelso. Mr. 
H. J. Blanc, R.S.A., acted as leader of the 
company. Arriving in Kelso by the midday 
train, the party were conducted to the ancient 
abbey, the architectural features of which 
were explained by Mr. Blanc, who also 
touched upon the historical associations of 
the ruined pile. Kelso Abbey was founded 
by King David I. It was built to accommo- 
date a colony of Tironensian monks founded 
at Selkirk in 1113, and the colony was 
transferred to Kelso in 1128, when the Abbey 
received its first confirmation from Pope 
Innocent II. Thereafter luncheon was pat- 
taken of at the Queen’s Head Hotel, and then 
the company drove to Floors Castle, the seat 
of the Ducness of Roxburghe. They were 
shown through some of the principal apart- 
ments of the mansion, and they also visited 
the gardens and greenhouses. Before leav- 
ing for Edinburgh, the visitors enjoyed a 
short walk by the side of the Tweed, where 
they inspected the bridge designed by Rennie, 
the architect of the Waterloo Bridge, London. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 


The third Saturday visit of the summer ses- 
sion of Manchester Society of Architects was 
to Shrewsbury, under the leadership of Mr. 
H. B. Laycock. In a single day, one can do 
little more than glance at the multitude of 
interesting buildings in Shrewsbury. If one 
is to pay anything more than passing atten- 
tion to the wealth of Georgian work, one 
must leave the churches for another day 
(unless one is content with mere jottings), for 
the splendid Norman and later work at Holy 
Cross Abbey and St. Mary’s Church will 
absorb all the time. The Georgian houses in 
Belmont were very much admired, and there 
were, besides, many fine half-timber houses 
of earlier date, of which the New Ship Inn is 
a delightful example.—A large party of mem- 
bers have visited Mr. Temple Moore’s re- 
cently built church of St. Anne at Royton, 
near Oldham, the Vicar, the Rev. J. T. 
Ormerod, very courteously conducting the 
party over the building. A timber barrel 
roof runs right through the nave and chancel, 
over an arcade of four great arches with wide 
soffits and square arrises, and a narrower 
transept arch on each side. Passage aisles 
are cut through the piers suppporting the 
arcade, and the outer aisle walls contain 
traceried windows, there being no clerestory. 
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of the granite curtain walls. 


The building as it appeared on April 14th, 1910, showing the progress 
(See article on page 72.) 
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Things of Egypt. 


HERE are two exhibitions open at present 
of relics of ancient Egyptian work ; 
that of Professor Flinders Petrie at 
University College, and that of the 
Institute of Archeology of the 
University of Liverpool, at the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries. The 

- first-named represents the discoveries 
of Professor Petrie and his students during the past year, in 
the neighbourhood of Memphis and Medum, some forty miles 
up the Nile from Cairo; the exhibition at the Society of 

Antiquaries illustrates work of a later date, found at Meroé, 

some nine hundred miles south of Cairo. 

As a French architectural historian has observed, in 
ascending the Nile we descend the stream of time, so far at 
least as the architectural monuments are concerned. Medum 
is one of the oldest Egyptian sites, and the tombs which have 
recently been explored by Professor Petrie are adjoining 
and more or less related, topographically, to the Medum 
Pyramid. About this pyramid, the centre of the exploring 
ground, a word may be said. It is not nearly so familiar 
in people’s knowledge as the Great Pyramid, but it is a work 
of greater antiquity, and is probably the oldest pyramid in 
existence except that of Sakkaéra, near Memphis. Both the 
Sakkara and Medum Pyramids are of peculiar construction. 
That of Sakkara is built in a stepped form, in four or five 
stages, and was probably intended to be seen as such. but 
the construction of the pyramid at Medum is more peculiar ; 
it has been built on successive thicknesses, added from time 
to time in successive layers outside of an initial pyramid a 
great deal smaller. It now presents the appearance shown 
in the accompanying sketch, the lower portion at the sides 
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THE MEDuUM 
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representing the latest layer added, and the higher part an 
older portion in the centre. This construction so much im- 
pressed Lepsius and some other Egyptologists, that they 
adopted the theory that all the pyramids were built on this 
principle ; that a small pyramid was built at once for a new 
king, so that if he died prematurely he should at least have 
his pyramid-tomb ready ; and that as his reign progressed, 
new layers were added to it. As far as the Great Pyramid 
is concerned, however, this conclusion is falsified by the con- 
tinuous nature of the sloping passages from the exterior to 


the centre, which could hardly have been formed in that way 
except on a complete plan carried out from the first. But 
the Medum pyramid is a very interesting curiosity, at all 
events, in early pyramid building. 

The objects exhibited have less of special architectural 
interest than in some former years. The largest section of 
them consists of wall-paintings or wall-sculptures, whichever 
we are to call them. There are a number of figure subjects, 
men and animals, which are formed by first incising the stone 
to the depth of about half an inch, in the shape of the 
figure, and then filling it in with a red composition of which 
the surface is worked up to a slight relief above the face of 
the stone. Some of the figures thus formed are still com- 
plete ; in others the filling-in composition has dropped out, 
enabling one to see the whole process. But of the tombs 
around the pyramid, models of two are given. Fig. 1 is 
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2.SECTION OF A TOMB 
SHEWING CLOSING BLOCK 


a sketch of one of these models, that of the largest one, which 
has been numbered “17,’’ and is built of immense blocks of 
limestone, some.of the roofing slabs being 40 tons in weight. 
The partially unroofed model enables us to see the plan of 
the tomb, in which, as usual, in these early Egyptian tombs, 
the object seems to have been to keep the actual burial recess 
as remote and difficult of access as possible. Fig. 2 is a 
sketch of the section model of another tomb, showing the 
sloping passage down into it, and the manner in which this 
passage was blocked by the insertion of a great squared block 
of stone. 

A great number of vases, ornaments, small figures, and 
pieces of painted pottery. are exhibited. Among the things 


discovered at or near Memphis is the bronze angle-piece of a 
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fin, GOLD EAR RING. : 
PTOLEMAIC PERIOD 


door (Fig. 3), with the tenon at the bottom of it which was 
sunk into the sill, and on which the door turned as on a 
hinge. This and many of the other articles from Memphis 
appear to be from tombs of a comparatively late date. There 
are three or four fine gold ear-rings of the Ptolemaic period 
(Fig. 4), which look ponderous in outward shape, but, as in 
Greek work, the metal is beaten out as thin as paper. Both 
the Greeks and the Egyptians knew better than to treat gold 
as bullion, as if it were of value for its mass and weight. 
That perverted taste was left for the modern jeweller. 

Meroé, in Egyptian chronology, is comparatively modern ; 
nothing seems to date earlier than 600 B.C., and much of the 
work recovered is a good deal later than that. But the re- 
mains of some interesting small temples have been found 
there. We reproduce from the illustrated description that of 
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PLAN OF SUN TEMPLE 
MEROE. 


the one called “Temple of the Sun,’’ and believed to date 
from the third century B.C. The temple was surrounded by 
a temenos wall (not given in the illustration). The plan 
seems to combine in a rather curious way the characteristics 
of the Egyptian and of the Greek temple plan. We have the 
small, dark central cell of the Egyptian temple, while the 
surrounding colonnade has more the spacing and proportions 
of the peristyle of a Greek temple. 

The collection of objects found includes a great number of 
fine earthenware jars of large size and in perfect condition ; 
but they all resemble each other very much, and there is no- 
thing of special interest in their form. These large jars are 
all perfectly unornamented. We have sketched two or three 
of the objects which have some special interest. One of these 
is very curious, as showing how old is the taste for using imi- 
tations of architecture on a small scale in decorative work. 
This is a movable sundial (Fig. 5), for hanging up, carved 
in wood in the likeness of the pylons and entrance of an 
Egyptian temple, with the hours marked off on the semicircu- 
lar piece at the bottom. It is a small thing, not much larger 
than the cut here given, and is complete except for a slight 
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S. MOVEABLE SUNDIAL 
IN WOOD. 


breakage at the corner of one of the mimic pylons. The 
gnomon, of course, would have been fixed in the centre of the 
bottom bar, above the semicircle. Fig. 6 is a sketch of one 
of the examples of a thin delicate type of ware, which has 
rather a Roman character, and is believed to have been due to 
Roman influence. It dates, or is supposed to date, from 
about 100 A.D. Fig. 7 is a sketch of a vase from among a 
set of examples of older pottery of a rougher type, ascribed 
to about 4oo B.C. It is of interest from its peculiar design, 
which reminds one of the metal spouts used in modern days 
for decanting wine. It is ail in one piece, however, and 
there seems no practical reason for its peculiar shape. - There 


are several other examples of the same type. The ornament, 
very roughly drawn, is in white bars and spots on a red! 
ground. 

Though there is not much in these two collections which is 
directly architectural, there is a great deal of interesting 
detail, bringing us into touch with the habits and handiwork 
of craftsmen of a far distant period. 


The Disfigurement of Paris. 


HE one-time familiar and hackneyed old tag, “They 
ale do these things much better in France,’’ seems to 
have lost not only its vogue, but its justification. In 
Paris, at any rate, the superior deftness and dexterity with 
which public improvements were effected without interference 
with the public convenience, or disturbing the marvellous 
netteté for which the people are distinguished, seems for 
the moment to have forsaken them to such an extent that the 
“Disfigurement of Paris’’ is a frequent heading to indignant 
complaints from visitors to the once delectable city as well 
as from inhabitants, and the agitation has reached its climax 
in a “Times’’ leading article. The case, as stated by the 
writer of ‘that article, is that the Place de l’Opeéra has long 
been defaced, and partly blocked, by unsightly erections con- 
cealing the operations of a tube railway company. “The 
point is that the delay in completing the work has passed all 
bounds.’’ The plans have been varied while the work was in 
progress, so that three electric. railways are now being made 
instead of the one originally intended; and disputes and 
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labour troubles have greatly increased the delay. But, allow- 
ing for all untoward circumstances, it is contended that the 
care of the city has sadly slackened since the brave days of 
Baron Haussmann, when M. Alphand, “a man with a real 
genius for the beautifying of open spaces,’’ was in power. 
Our contemporary thinks it curious that while Paris is retro- 
grade, London has gone forward, andhe dwells “with some 
satisfaction on the great skill, and the very little disturbance 
ef traffic,’’ with which, in our case, the tube railways have 
been constructed. 


The Hellenic Society. 
° *‘ HE annual meeting of the Hellenic Society was held at 
t 


he rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, on Tuesday, 

the 28th ult., Professor Percy Gardner in the chair. 
The annual report, which was in print, but of which extracts 
were read by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. A. Macmillan, was 
formally adopted. The principal points touched on were the 
formation of the Society’s new premises at 19, Bloomsbury 
Square, where the rearrangement and cataloguing of the 
library is in active progress; and the formation of the new 
Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, which was 
originated at the suggestion of the Hellenic Society, after 
taking the opinion by circular of its members, from whom 
between four hundred and five hundred favourable answers 
were received. Provision had been made for the conduct of 
the periodicals controlled by the bodies interested as friendly 
and allied publications normally occupying distinct provisions 
of learning; for reciprocity with the Hellenic Society in 
respect of library, collection of lantern-slides, and the like ; 
and for the establishment of such further co-operation between 
the Societies as may seem desirable and possible. Professor 
Gardner, in a short address, mentioned that it had been 
considered whether the new scheme for Roman studies should 
be taken up by the Hellenic Society itself, but it was felt 
that the sphere of Roman study was so extensive that it 
could not be taken up by the Hellenic Society without an 
entire departure from its original objects and constitution. He 
also referred to the regrettable delay in the publication of the 
official report of the results of the French excavations at 
Delphi. The delay, we may say, is only in accordance with 
the common practice of French archeologists and official de- 
partments in these matters, who seem to regard punctuality in 
publication as of no consequence. After the chairman’s 
address, Mr. A. H. Smith, keeper of Greek and Roman anti- 
quities at the British Museum, gave an explanation, with the 
help of lantern illustrations, of the rearrangement of the 
Parthenon pediment sculptures af the British Museum, by 
which the torso called Niké, or Isis, before classed as part of 
the east pediment, was now placed among the sculptures of 
the west pediment, to which, owing to fresh evidence, it was 
now believed to belong. 


Fair Wages and Fair Contracts—Important 
Movement. 


OR a long time past the operative unions have been press- 
ing upon the Government, and upon municipal and 
other public authorities, the need there is for “ fair wage 

clauses’ to be inserted in contracts, involving the payment 
of wages to operatives, in order to prevent the importation 
of work from underpaid districts, and with such success that 
their attention is now turning in other directions. Through 
the National Board of Conciliation a joint committee of em- 
ployers and operatives has been appointed to study the sub- 
ject, and suggest measures of relief. The operatives claim 
that the better class of employers, who pay fair wages, and 
have their work executed under fair conditions, are unfairly 
handicapped owing to the competition of work from districts 
where low wages and unfair conditions still exist. It is 
alleged, and instances are quoted, that the local conditions in 
these underpaid districts foster the growth of so-called spe- 
cialist firms who tout for work from architects, and that their 
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success is indicated by the ever growing practice of inserting 
provisional sums for internal and other finishings in building 
contracts. When it is realised that the wage rates for skilled 
labour in fair wage districts range 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. 
above those in the lowest paid districts, it is obvious that there 
may be a good deal of truth in the statements of the opera- 
tives. It is also alleged that there is arising a class of con- 
tractors who sub-let every branch, and do not hesitate to 
employ sub-contractors from districts where sweated rates 
prevail, and these statements again are supported by actual 
instances. The State and public bodies having set an example 
by adopting the principle of providing in the conditions of 
contract that work, supplied to or for them, shall be exe- 
cuted under fair conditions, and at fair rates of pay, 
wherever it comes from, it is urged that private persons might 
now be asked to follow their example. When the committee 
completes its investigation, we hope to return to this question, 
and to give the suggestions which may be made for remedying 


what may well be properly remediable abuses of 
unrestricted competition. Civilised nations have come 
to realise that they cannot permit the unrestricted in- 


gress of low-priced labour accustomed to exist under a low 
standard of life, lest their civilisation should have its stan- 
dard levelled down instead of up. It would seem to be equally 
necessary for such nations to see that a levelling down process 
is not permitted to be set up from within themselves by this 
very trouble of the importation of work from underpaid dis- 
tricts. It may be mentioned that in South Africa employers 
themselves are insisting upon the adoption of 


tair-wage 
clauses in building contracts wherever practicable. 


Operative Plumbers and the Heating Engineers. 
HE Sheffield Conference between plumbers and heating 
engineers, as reported in this journal a week or two 
ago, was held with the object of determining whether 

or not the plumbers were, as they claimed, exclusively 
entitled to lay all pipes and fix all sanitary appliances and 
fittings in buildings. This claim has been made so often, 
and with so little show of reason, that architects and builders 
are becoming rather tired of it, especially because the refusal 
to recognise it has given rise to many*strikes on the part of 
the dissatisfied operatives. In order to substantiate their claim 
to the exclusive right to such work, the plumbers must set 
out a much more cogent case than that which they presented 
at Sheffield, where the heating engineers seemed to have much 
the better of the arguments. Certainly it would require very 
strong data, and very skilful arguing, to substantiate so 
bold a claim as that the plumbers alone are entitled to do 
work that, on the face of it, might, with at least equal pro- 
priety, be claimed by the heating engineers; who do not, 
however, retaliate by claiming a monopoly of such work, nor 
do they dispute the ._plumbers’ claim to the monopoly of 
leadwork. With regard to the engineers, indeed, it may be 
said that theirs is the magnanimity of the strong, for at 
Sheffield recently, as at Leicester in 1909, they not only 
made out an almost unanswerable case, but they stated it 
with admirable good temper and moderation. They com- 
plained, however, of being repeatedly compelled to defend 
their interests in a matter which they had some reason to 
regard as settled, and they urged that the guerilla warfare to 
which they were being subjected should be brought to an end, 
and the dispute settled once for all on a national basis. Ar- 
chitects and builders will, we feel sure, heartily support this 
plea; for the aggressiveness of the plumbers—their incon- 
venient habit of striking on this perpetual pretext—has 
become a perennial nuisance, and is doing no good to the 
plumbers themselves. Surely they must see that mere asser- 
tion of prescriptive right will not serve them; the work they 
claim will naturally gravitate towards those who are 
sidered to be most competent to do it. It is surely kindest 
to them to say bluntly that this is the fact that they have to 
face; and we cannot -help thinking that there are better 
ways of meeting it than any that they have hitherto adopted. 


Ccon- 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Evolution of Hospital Design. 


This is the title of a pamphlet by Mr. Keith D. Young,” 
a reprint of a paper read by him at the Hospital Officers’ 
Association in March last. A considerable portion of it is 
taken up with a sketch of ancient records as to hospitals, 
which, in some form or other, were recognised at an earlier 
date than is commonly supposed. There were the /aéreva of 
ancient Greece, in some cases private hospitals, in some cases 
the property of the town, established in houses carefully 
constructed to admit abundance of light and air, while pro- 
tected from sun and wind. It should seem therefore that 
the Greeks understood the value of thorough ventilation in a 
hospital better than it has been understood in some very 
recent times. Mr. Young adduces an instance in the siege of 
Paris last century, when two buildings, a church and a 
slaughter-house, were utilised as supplementary hospitals. 
The church was by much the more spacious, allowing far more 
cubic contents per bed, but hospital disease prevailed to 
a terrible extent, while the occupants of the slaughter-house 
did well. The walls of the slaughter-house were formed of 
open louvres, so that it was thoroughly ventilated. As Mr. 
Young remarks, there could not be a better instance of the 
futility of relving on cubic space alone, without regard to 
other conditions. The Mahommedan rulers seem to have 
attached much importance to hospitals, as there were forty 
in Cordova under their rule; and Bagdad, in the eighth cen- 
tury, had both hospitals and a medical school. The medieval 
hospitals of France and England, a plan of one of which, at 
Tonnerre, is given, were in the nature of hotels as well 
as hospitals ; the hospital portions were arranged and planned 
without the slightest regard to what would now be considered 
necessary conditions of health. In the eighteenth century 
very large wards were the dominant idea, and John Howard 
notes in one instance (at Valetta) the noisome state of the 
atmosphere in the ward. It is not so very long since, how- 
ever, that Netley Hospital was built with large wards and 
long continuous corridors, in spite of the protests of the 
few who then knew better. The disconnected ward system 
was inaugurated by the Herbert Military Hospital at Wool- 
wich, after the Crimean war. Mr. Young traces the recent 
progress of, and improvements in, this system. For the 
one-storev ward Mr. Young has nothing to say; he regards 
it as costly, with no corresponding advantage. ° It is costly, 
no doubt, but we do not feel sure that it is not the ideal 
svstem after all; it allows complete circulation of air all 
round every ward. We observe that while Mr. Young speaks 
te) strongly as to ventilation being all-important, he does not 
express any opinion as to the principle and method of ven- 
tilation which is to be preferred; but this is surely a very 
important point. 

Architectural Discoveries at Glastonbury. 

Some very interesting discoveries are recorded from Glas- 
tonbury, where Mr. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., diocesan ar- 
chitect for Bath and Wells, representing the Somerset Archeo- 
logical Society, has been for some time engaged in superin- 
tending excavations that have yielded an unusually prolific 
reward for the labour, many of the results being of architec- 
tural as well as of archeological value. A trench cut south- 
wards in continuation of the line of the south transept has 
laid bare nearly the whole of the wall which bounded the 
cloister on the east side, and much of it is “in an unexpectedly 
good state.’? Of a crypt, which is in fact the sub-vault of 
the refectory, the entire east wall of the vault has been ex- 
posed, and is in some places six or seven feet high. The 
springers of three vaulting ribs have been assumed to indicate 
with tolerable certainty the form of the original roof ; and 
all down the centre of the vault, from east to west, a series 
of moulded bases which once supported the central columns 
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carrying the vaulted roof and floor of the refectory above 
have been revealed, four of them having been exposed, while 
four or five others, it is anticipated, will eventually be un- 
covered. Of the architectural detail, enough remains to 
afford a fair idea of the date of the various parts of the 
fabric. Some of tne detail is Early English, as, for instance, 
the responds, which take the form of small double shafts en- 
gaged with the masonry of the walls of the larger vault. The 
isolated bases of the central piers, however, which are situated 
at intervals of about r1ft. 6in. down the centre of the area, 
look like fourteenth-century work, and the detail of the 
lesser vault at the east end is alsomainly of fourteenth-century 
character, although some of it apparently dates from the 
end of the twelfth century. Fragments of window tracery, 
wall-panelling, and cornice work (some of tne last-named 
being enriched with’a very beautiful ornament of Tudor roses 
connected with a winding stem) perhaps came from the 
cloisters, which were built about the year 1400. Abundant 
remains of encaustic tiles and of stained glass have also 
been discovered, as well as some mutilated statuary. <A full 
account of the work appears in the “Times” of July 13th. 
The National Federation Summer Meetings. 

The National Federation of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland holds its summer meetings on July 
26th and 27th, at Chester, and on the 28th there will probably 
be an excursion to some place in North Wales. The Council 
meeting of the Federation will be held on Tuesday, the 26th, 
at 2.30 p.m., in the Assembly Room of the Town Hall, 
kindly lent by the Mayor of Chester. The general meeting 
will be held at the same place on the following day at 10 
a.m., when the Mayor (Alderman D. L. Hewitt) will welcome 
the members. In each case the agenda is of more than usual 
interest, and should attract an attendance larger than the 
average of such meetings. To this end also the intrinsic 
interest of the quaint old city should serve. Its extraordinary 
wealth of historical traditions was indicated in the account 
we gave in last week’s issue of the episodes in the pageant 
that is being held there during the present week, from the 
18th to the 23rd; while the illustrations we then showed will 
have served to whet the appetite for the rare architectural 
interest of the town. Among the subjects to be dealt with at 
the general meeting are: Recommendations of certain amend- 
ments to the National Board of Conciliation rules; the 
question of appeal in the case of Wallace v. Douglass, in 
which a decision as to lump-sum contracts is felt to be adverse 
to the interests of builders ; recommendations of amendments 
to the Agreed Form of Contract ; and discussion of various 
matters of trade importance, such as “The principles under- 
lying the present practice in regard to provisional sums in 
quantities and contracts ’’ (opener, Mr. Stephen Easten, New- 
castle), “Are architects justified in endeavouring to force the 
literal interpretation of obsolete specification descriptions in 
respect to materials?’’? (Mr. F. Higgs, London), and “The 
desirability of applying on a wider scale methods of record- 
ing reference information in use at Liverpool”? (Mr. R. 
Arthur Costain, President of the Liverpool Association). 

The Royal Academy of Music. 


The foundation stone of the new building, in the Maryle- 
bone Road, for the Royal Academy of Music, was laid last 
Thursday by the Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal. The new building, the design of Messrs. Ernest 
George and Yeates, the drawing of which is now in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, will consist of a central block with 
two wings. The right hand wing will contain the concert 
hall, r22ft. long by 45ft. wide, with its entrances and exits 
on the main road and on the side street, communicating inter- 
nally with the building on the ground and first floors. The 
concert-room will be provided with an organ by Messrs. 
Norman and Beard, the gift of Mrs. Threlfall, in memory of 
her husband, the late Mr. Thomas Threlfall, for many 
vears chairman of the committee of management. On the 
ground floor will be rooms of the principal, Sir Alexander | 
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This view is of the large gallery, numbered VI on plan. In this are bung the large paintings by Turner. 


by the late Sir J. J. Duveen. See next page. 


THE NEW TURNER WING TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, MILLBANK, LONDON, OPENED TO-DA 


W. H. ROMAINE-WALKER, ARCHITECT. 
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Mackenzie, the secretary and the staff, as well as the hall, 
waiting-rooms, etc. The contractors for this building are 
Messrs. G. E. Wallis and Sons, of Maidstone, who have 
engaged to finish their work by June 30, IgrT. 


NEW TURNER WING AT THE 
TATE GALLERY. 


The new wing at the National Gallery of British Art for 
the Turner collection, the gift of the late Sir J. J. Duveen, 
from the designs of the architect chosen by him, Mr. W. H. 
Romaine-Walker, contains five galleries (Nos. VI. to X.) on 
the main floor and 4 on the ground floor (Nos. XI. to XIV.), 
a special staircase having been built to connect them. 

[In Gallieries No. VI. and VIII. contain principal paintings 
are hung. Nos. X. to VIII. contain studiorum drawings 
and water colours (in chronological order), including the 
drawings for the Lzber Studiorum. ‘The lower galleries con- 
tain sketches, studies, and unfinished oil pictures, hitherto 
unexhibited, and a _ few finished oils. The — archi- 
tectural finishings of these two galleries are  exe- 
cuted in Verde-Antico marble dressings, the pilasters to the 
main doorways having ormolu caps and bases. A _ similar 
marble is used for the border to enclose the solid parquet 
floor. The ceilings are in enriched fibrous plaster, painted 
and gilded. The walls are covered with’a rich venetian red 
silk brocade, probably the colour Turner himself used in his 
own gallery (he had some material used for decorations in 
Westminster Abbey at the Coronation of Queen Victoria). A 
departure has been made in designing the roofs by construct- 
ing the skylights in such a manner that they carry through the 
lines of the ceiling. The glazing is on a modern system 
without putty, and moulded ribs are fixed under each glazing 
bar to carry the blinds so that when they are drawn the con- 
tour of the lights remains unbroken. The blind cords in all 
cases are carried down in a tube behind the wall boarding 
to a box sunk in the skirting, thus avoiding the hanging cords 
which are such an eyesore in most galleries. | These have 
been kept smaller and lower purposely to be more in scale 
with the small water colour drawings. The same marble is 
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used throughout, but the boarding has been hung with gold 
canvas. The seats in the galeries and the picture cases in 
the water colour rooms are in Italian walnut. These cases 
are so constructed that they can be unlocked and the pictures 
in their frames can be withdrawn and replaced by others. A 
staircase on which is hung the portrait of the deceased donor 
leads out of the end of Gallery X. down to the lower floor 
where are situated Galleries XI. to XIV. approached by a wide 
Terrazzo paved corridor. They all have ceilings divided into 
bays with block modillion cornices, the walls being covered 
with gold canvas, the doorways and other finishings painted 
white. The wing throughout has been wired for electric 
light, heated by hot water (the lower floor being on an elec- 
trically pumped circulation), and ventilated by fresh air inlets 
and ducts delivering the air under radiators, these latter in 
the galleries being enclosed in steel cases lined with uralite 
and surrounded by the seats or cases so that the hot air is 
delivered above the floor level. There are two independent 
systems of foul air extraction, the air being drawn out during 
the summer through openings in the ceilings, and during the 
winter through gratings in the skirtings. The construction is 
fireproof throughout, the floors and roofs being of steel em- 
bedded in concrete, while the roof coverings are asphalte. 
Owing to the sudden death of Sir J. J. Duveen shortly after 
the commencement of the buildings, the decision as to the 
decoration and fitting up of the galleries has devolved upon 
the eldest son, Mr. Joseph Duveen, and it is greatly owing 
to the generous manner in which he has vewed his trust that 
the scheme has been so fully carried out. Mr. Duveen has 
further, at his own cost, erected the staircase and co npleted, 
decorated and furnished the well-lit galleries on the lower 
floor, and has thus furnished accommodation for hundreds of 
minor works of great interest to the artist and student, for 
which there would be no room upstairs. Messrs. Patman 
and Fotheringham, Ltd., were the general contractors, and 
the following other firms were engaged :—Messrs. Geo. Jack- 
son and Sons, Ltd., for the fibrous plaster work, painting and 
gilding ; Messrs. Litchfield and Co. for the wall hangings, 
seats and stands; Messrs. H. T. Jenkins and Son for the 
marble work; the Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., for 
the parquet, wood block, and terrazzo flooring ; Messrs. Helli- 
well and Co., glazing of skylights; and Messrs. Dent and 
Hellyer, the drainage. 
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A NEW ROYAL PALACE IN LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF EMINENT ARCHITECTS. 


The statement in a London daily paper 
recently that the question of rebuilding 
Buckingham Palace is being seriously 
entertained in official circles gave a fillip 
to the scheme which, as our readers are 
aware, we have supported since it was 
first suggested by a correspondent in the 
‘Times.’ Quite apart from the question 
oi the unworthiness of the east tront to 
form a background to the Queen Victoria 
Memorial, now approaching completion, 
the Palace, as a whole, is said to be badly 
planned for a Royal dwelling, and on the 
occasion of State ceremonials, such as the 
coronation or funeral of a monarch, the 
accommodation is inadequate to house the 
numerous foreign royalties and potentates 
who may happen to be the guests of the 
King and Nation. Though the opinion 
has been expressed by more than one 
architect that we have no living artist 
sufficiently versed in the planning of 
palaces to design a new Buckingham 
Palace, we are far from supporting sucha 
pessimistic opinion. We have little doubt 
that when the hour arrives the man will 
also be found to fit it. We doubt if Con- 
tinental architects of the present day have 
had much more experience in this direc- 
tion than men of our own race; and 
though the Continent can furnish many 
fine examples of palace design, we ques- 
tion whether these buildings are entirely 
suitable, considered in the light of modern 
requirements. 

It must not be forgotten that, to-day, the 
ideas of monarchs regarding the surround- 
ings of their private lives do not differ 
ma aterially from those of the higher ranks 
of their own subjects. It is no longer 
the custom for a king to sleep in a great 
State bed with an elaborate canopy or 
hangings, or to take his meals in an im- 
mense State dining-room. On the con- 
trary, we are told that the private apart- 
ments of many of the living European 
monarchs are quite Spartan in their 
simplicity, and it is known that altera- 
tions made at Buckingham Palace by the 
late King, on his accession, were designed 
to bring the rooms more into consonance 
with his ideas as to the housing of 
private English gentleman. 

A modern Royal palace would seem 
therefore to comprise two very distinct 
parts, one containing the private residen- 
tial quarters of the Monarch, his family, 
and guests, and the other part containing 
the important halls and apartments for 
State functions. The point in design 
would be to combine these two distinct 
parts in one homogeneous structure. 

Mr. Lewis Harcourt, replying on the 
1ith inst. to a question of Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley, asking whether the Govern- 
ment would consider the propriety of 
either rebuilding Buckingham Palace or 
otherwise providing a “suitable Royal 
residence, stated that the present Palace 
was not internally unsuitable for its pur- 
pose, but that he would be glad if he had 
the opportunity and the money to reface it 
with stone on its eastern front, in place of 
the present covering of stucco and paint. 

There seem to be various discrepancies 
on important points in this controversy. 
Mr, Lewis Harcourt states that the resi- 
dence is not internally unsuitable for its 
Be Pere ’ and probably his dictum is more 
to be trusted than that of many critics who 
have had no first-hand opportunities for 
investigating this point. The idea has 
arisen, no doubt, that owing to the various 
alterations and additions that have been 


made from time to time, the planning 
cannot now be direct or well arranged. 
Then there seems to be considerable 
doubt about the nature of the material 
used for the eastern front. Mr. Harcourt 
says painted stucco, and this agrees with 
the belief of many. But many critics 
believe the front to be of Bath stone, and 
urge that the paint be cleaned off and the 
stone surface left exposed. Others, again, 
while agreeing that this would be an 
zsthetic improvement, say that the Bath 
stone would not stand the London atmos- 
phere, and that a harder stone must be 
substituted. A correspondent in “ The 
Morning Leader” of July 12th declares, 
not very positively, however, that the 
stone of this front is Caen. 

As to the design of the Palace generally, 
opinions differ greatly. Many condemn it 
utterly, but others, mindful of its piece- 
meal erection, declare it to be, like the 
curate’s egg, good in parts. In particular, 
the garden or west front is held to be 
quite good. In endeavouring to sift 
opinion to ascertain what is possible or 
probable in regard to rebuilding, it would 
seem that, generally speaking, rebuilding 
of the whole is not generally demanded or 
considered necessary; nor is it likely that 
the Government would find the million of 
money that would be required forit. The 
idea of raising money by public subscrip- 
tion to carry out the work as a memorial 
to the late King has also been mooted: 
we associate ourselves with those who 
oppose this idea as not being worthy of 
the object. It is the business of the 
nation, through the Government of the 
day, to provide a proper house for the 
King; and if Buckingham Palace is not 
suitable for that purpose, it should be re- 
built or put right at the charge of the 
National purse, and not out of funds 
elicited by the admiration and affection 
of the people for King Edward VII. 

Mr. Harcourt’s reply to Mr. Bottomley 
is not as hopeful as earlier rumours led 
us to expect. We believe some £150,000 
would be required to rebuild the eastern 
front, and it should surely be possible to 
get a vote for this amount passed through 
Parliament. But in rebuilding the dis- 
position of this front would have to be 
considerably altered. The Victoria 
Memorial introduces a new factor in the 
scheme, and some design with projecting 
end wings and the main part of the front 
recessed would appear to be necessary. 

Some interesting opinions of leading 
architects have been collected by “ The 
Observer,” which commenced a _ con- 
troversy in its pages by a contribution 
from Mr, William Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., 
who is an advocate for rehuilding. 


regards Buckingham 
Mr. Leonard Palace “as a wretchedly 
Stokes poor specimen of palatial 


architecture. The laying 
out of the Mall was a masterly idea, and 
the completion of the Victoria monument 
will carry it a step further. The problem 
of the Palace, however, will help to deter- 
mine how far we have advanced in the 
direction of being able to think of big 
things in a big way. We have grown so 
accustomed to faltering at the crucial 
moment that we do not compare favour- 
ably with other nations in respect to 
really magnificent architectural schemes. 
Whether we shall let the Mall, in its un- 
completed state, further emphasise our 
weakness remains to be seen. ... The 


. July 20th, 1910, 


selection of a suitable design is not an 
easy task. I am not keen on competi- 
tions. To my mind they are a waste of 
time, and it cannot be said that the process 
of selection by this form of rivalry has 
been an unmixed success. On the other 
hand, if you do away with open competi- 
tion and form your judgment on the work 
of those who have made reputations, you 
necessarily leave young men out of the 
running. There is, of course, the question, 
how far you w ould be justified in relying 
on a young and comparatively in- 
experienced man to design a Royal 
palace. But, while the selection of a suit- 
able design is of great importance, it is of 
still greater importance to get the country 
to see that the existing Palace is quite in- 
adequate.” 


thinks ‘‘the facade un- 


Professor vorthvaeeee eee 
Reginald worthy of its purpose and 
Blantriela its commanding position. 


It was built at one of 
the worst periods of modern architecture, 
by an architect who, to say the least of it, 
was no master of classic design, and shows 
a deplorable falling off from the high 
standard of the eighteenth century, both 
in England and on the Continent. .... 
There is probably no competent judge who 
would not agree that the facade is in- 
adequate and ought to be replaced by a 
design which would fitly complete the 
great scheme of the Victoria Memorial.” 


thinks that we have ‘no 
Professor school of architects in this 
Beresford Pite country trained to cope 
with the characteristic 
art and special features of Royal palaces. 
Our most distinguished architects have 
had no experience whatever of this class 
of work. But there are plenty of young 
men in the country, and the possibility of 
making a front—a magnificent front—to 
Buckingham Palace would probably 
emanate from some unknown genius when 
the opportunity presents itself. ... The 
present facade of Buckingham Palace is 
paltry, and the only time it looks present- 
able is after a coat of paint, which costs 
£3,000.” 
“T don’t think it possible 
Mroqo£: to get this or any other 
Collcutt. Government to take an 
Imperial view of what is 
due to the King in the way of a palace 
in the capital. The secret of it is that the 
public generally lack artistic tempera- 
ment. Do you think the people of the 
country generally have concerned them- 
selves how his Majesty is housed? They 
know that he lives at Buckingham Palace, 
and that is about all. . When once the 
country fully realises how contemptible 
is the present appearance of Buckingham 
Palace, they will call out for its removal. 
The Mall will some day be one of the 
attractions of London, and it will be to our 
discredit if we suffer it to be disfigured 
by a structure like Buckingham Palace, 
the front elevation of which is beneath 
contempt.” 


is convinced “that the 

Mr. J. S. only thing to do with 
Gibson Buckingham Palace is to 
pull it down. No finer 

opportunity than the present has ever 
offered itself. Next year will be Corona- 
tion year, and the nation would en- 
thusiastically welcome a chance of show- 
ing their devotion to the Crown by making 
a present to the King. I am sure the sug- 
gestion would be most heartily acclaimed 
if public sentiment could be sounded. It 
is worse than useless to tinker with the 
existing Palace. I cannot believe that any 
architect would willingly undertake the 


July 20th, 1910, 


impossible task of trying to make a pre- 
sentable palace out of a structure over- 
loaded with architectural and _ other 
defects. As an addition to the notable 
buildings in London, a new Royal palace 
would be a sound investment. Indeed, i 
would almost pay London to onder 
the work single-handed.” 


“As Buckingham Palace 
now stands it is much too 
near the Victoria Monu- 
ment, and the addition of 
either wings or another storey would make 


Henry T. 
Hare. 


the west end of the Mal! look more 
crowded than ever. If the Office of Works 
would recommend that it was time the 


country had a Royal palace in keeping 
with the dignity of the Crown, the new 
building could be set back far enough to 
secure a really imposing entrance. One 
always foresaw that the Victoria Monu- 
ment would make the palace _ look 
ridiculous, It puts the building entirely 
out of scale. When you think of the 
Royal palaces in Spain, Germany, Austria, 
and Russia, Buckingham Palace becomes 
mean in the extreme.” 


* The place is compose d 
of architectural patches, 
and its faults can only 
be remedied by being 
removed. As a matter of fact, the place 
Was never intended to be a palace. \Vhen 
the grant was made by Parliament the 
idea was to repair and enlarge Bucking- 
ham House, and therefore the old site, 
height, and dimensions were retained, 
probably because it was known that Par- 
liament would not vote sufticient money 
for an entirely new palace. ‘he circum- 
stance that the building is not constructed 
on fire-proof principles is itself almost 
sufficient to raise the question of the 
wisdom of tolerating Buckingham Palace 
any longer. 1 do not think any good can 
be accomplished by tampering with the 
building. The only solution, to my mind, 
is to Make arrangements tor a new “palace, 
which will do justice to the Crown and 
the country. Let there be a competition 
open to British architects, both at home 
and in the overseas dominions. A com- 
petition open to the world would be use- 
less, us everyone knows that a Government 
would not tace the odium in such a case 
6f giving the award to a foreigner. There 
are excellent architects in the Colonies, 
and the endeavour to achieve fame as the 
designer of the King’s Palace would pro- 
duce work worthy ot the occasion. 

In addition to these opinions we have 


Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber. 


received the following frem other well- 
known architects :— 
“T cannot conceive a better 


Mr. W. D, 


Caroe. 


memorial to Rate Edward 
VII, than the improve- 
ment of the front of Buck- 

The recent improve- 
ments in the Mall, in connection with the 
memorial to Queen Victoria, were I be- 
lieve entered upon largely in accordance 
with his wishes, but their value and effect 
are seriously diminished by the miserable 
effect of the Palace up to which they lead. 
I should not favour any reconstruction of 
the earlier portions of the Palace, which 
are quite good of their kind, nor do I think 
that the reconstruction of the front would 
be the best solution externally. A court- 
yard originally faced the Mall, and to this 
courtyard I would return, connecting the 
Wings with a one-storeyed open screen, and 
if necessary reconstructing the ends of the 
Wings. Such an arrangement would have 
a much finer effect in connection with Mr. 
Brock’s work than any reconstruction of 


ingham Palace. 
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the front. Of course, it might be difficult 
to encroach upon the plan of the Palace, 
but possibly a practical addition to the 
plan elsewhere might conveniently be made 
to supply the deficiency caused by pulling 
down the Prince Consort’s front: ge. 


‘Whilst I fully recognise 
Mr. Alfred the desirability of replac- 
W. S. Cross. ing the present undigni- 
fied structure by a st: itely 
palatial building, yet I do not think the 
proposal that the national memorial to the 
late King Edward VII. should take the 
form of anew, or animproved Buckingham 
Palace can be considered worthy of the 
object its supporters have in view. Any 
memorial of the kind under discussion 
should be one of a nature likely to per- 
petuate the memory of the illustrious mon- 
arch to whom it is erected, and as such 
the personal element should predominate 
in the design, and give it a sufficiently dis- 
tinctive character to enable it to proclaim, 
for all time, the reason of its erection. It 
is scarcely probable that a new palace, 
however architecturally worthy of its ob- 
ject as a permanent memorial, would be 
associated in the minds of future genera- 
tions with the life and self-denying labours 
of our late King, and for that reason I 
should be sorry to see the memorial assume 
the form which has been suggested.”’ 


“T should suggest as a 


Mr. Halsey preliminary before any 
Ricardo. thing constructional is 
attempted, the front of 

Buckingham Palace should be colour 
washed—-say in ivory white—and, whilst 


the scaffolding is up for the painters’ use, 
the opportunity might be taken of remov- 
ing much of the pie-crust ornamentation. 
It might prove that a clean front to the 
Paiace was sufficiently satisfactory.” 


“With reference to the 
proposal to improve or 
rebuild Buckingham 
Palace as a _ national 
the late King, it would 
be interesting to know what his late 
Majesty’s views were on the _ subject. 
As regards rebuilding, assuming that the 
original plan as given in Leeds’s ‘I]lustra- 
tions of the Public Buildings of London,’ 
1838, has not been materially altered, 1 
would seem unnecessary, and therefore a 
thousand pities, to destroy the State 
apartments forming the western frontage, 
which possess such rich historical 
associations. This western front, more- 
over, is by far the best part of the eleva- 
tional design. As for the north, south, 
and east sides of the quadrangle, I 
advocate entire reconstruction on a plan 
which would provide as many important 
rooms as possible with a sunny aspect, 
and with really fine frontages towards the 
Mall towards Constitution Hill; a design 
in scale with the Victoria Memorial and 
its new approaches. Leeds remarks, 1 
respect to the site and views from the east 
and west windows, ‘the Palace has, no 
cause to envy any other building of the 
kind in any Europe an capital.’ It cer- 
tainly could not occupy a more favourable 
position in L ondon. It is equally interest- 
ing to read Leeds’s and Britton’s caustic 
condemnation of Nash’s design in general, 
which is seen from the Park, and before 
the eastern range of rooms was erected 
between the north and south wings must 
have been far meaner than it appears now. 
3ritton says that ‘excepting Wuaindsor 
Castle, the Royal palaces are a reproac h 
to the monarchy and to the nation,’ and, 
further, that ‘if the metropolitan parks 
had a Royal adequate to thei 


Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith. 


memorial to 


pala e 
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scenic character and to the wealth and 
genius of the kingdom, we should not 
shrink from a ed Tele te with any capital 
in the world.’ These eat ly criti end 
by expressing the hope th: it the public will 
philosop shically conclude that ‘half a 
is better than no bread.’ Perhaps we can 


loaf 


afford, seventy-five years later, a whole 
loaf. In the hands of an able architect, 
this scheme might be very satisfactorily 
accomplished, and, if so, would seem to 
me to be a very appropriate memorial to 
his late Majesty, raere esti cid as 
being in conjunction with that of his Royal 
mother.”’ 
To rebuild Buckingham 
Prof. Stanley Palace as a national 
D. Adshead, memorial to the late King 
strikes me as INappro- 
priate and somewhat outside the mark. 
fo my mind, a memorial to King Edward 


VII. should take the form of an equestrian 
statue in the first place, and of a PE lic 
building in the second place, and prefer- 
ably a publ ic building which would turther 
those interests which the late King had 
at heart. I would suggest a national 
theatre or charitable institution of some 
sort ; preferably the former, as being more 
of a monument. W hy associate the re- 
building of Buckingham Palace with King 
Edward VII.? That Buckingham Palace 
needs rebuilding no one will deny; but 
why not rebuild it and present it to King 
George V. as a coronation send-off, and 
as an expression of good-will on the part 
of the people at the commencement of the 
new reign? It is an easy matter to 
decide to rebuild Buckingham Palace, but 
if is not such an easy matter to get a good 
enough design. In my opinion a com- 
petition promoted at the present moment 
in the usual way, and open only ‘to com- 
petitors who were British subjects, would 
under the present conditions of monu- 
mental art in this country be foredoomed 
to failure. The present generation of 
practising architects have in this country 
either been educated in a very irregular 
way or have never been educated at all. 
Still, there would seem to be no way of 
finding the unsuspected genius except by 
competition, and my suggestion would be 
the preliminary submission of a portfolio 
as in the case of the Liverpool Cathedral 
competition, and after half a dozen com- 
petitors had been chosen, the greatest care 
being taken as to their appreciation of 
purity in style, that then a pretty lengthy 
period be allowed to elapse tor the definite 
study of the subject before expecting them 
to submit a final design. Bad as the 
present elevation may be, still in my 
opinion if cleaned up it could give points 
te many important modern buil Tdings of a 
similar scale.” 


‘(1) The rebuilding of 
Buckingham Palace “doe S 
not commend itself to my 
mind as being in any way 
appropriate to the never-dying memory of 


Mr. W. A. Pite 


King Edward VII. That a new palace 
commensurate with the greatness of the 
Empire is necessary, nobody will deny. 


This is, however, entirely a question for 
the Government and Parliament to supply, 
and not for public subscription, however 
munificent. If a rebuilding should take 
am of opinion that the Palace 
pushed considerably back, or 
oncave in plan with angle 


place, | 
should be 
the facade be « 


pavilions, it being too near the Victoria 
Memorial. 2) The idea of tacking a new 
front on to the present Palace is too 


ridiculous to conten Laie seriously, beside 
being a patchwork ; the uld be no suc- 
cessful design on such a basis.’ 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The ‘‘ Art Journal’ commences a series 
of articles on “Embroidery and Needle- 
work,”’? concerning which there does not 
seem to be a sufficient line drawn between 
the classes of subjects which are or are 
not suited for tapestry. For instance, on 
one page there are two subjects designed 
by Burne-Jones for tapestry-figure sub- 
jects in foreground planes, which are very 
good for the purpose; below these is a 
tapestry reproduction of his picture ‘‘ The 
Mill,” which is totally unsuited for tapes- 
try; but no distinction is drawn between 
the two. A paper on “Orchids and But- 
terflies’” may have some suggestions for 
decorative artists. 

The “Architectural Record’? (New York) 
contains an article entitled ‘‘Specifica- 
tions for the working out of Landscape 
Gardening,” which, however, is neither a 
specification nor an art article, but is, in 
fact, a description of the practical treat- 
ment of soil and of roadmaking. Whether 
any English practitioners would be in- 
terested in learning the views and experi- 
ence of an American gardener on the sub- 
ject, we know not; in roadmaking, at all 
events, the Americans have nothing to 
teach us,.but (apparently) a great deal to 
learn ; the United States having the repu- 
tation of having the worst made roads of 
any Civilised country in the world; though 
we believe they are waking up a little on 
the subject now. Nothing is said in the 
article as to the design of gardening. 
“Additions to Chicago’s Skyline” are illus- 
trated by representations of some of the 
new high buildings there—hotels and office 
buildings. Such structures might be made 
very impressive, but these are not very 
successful. In the best of them, The La 
Salle Hotel, what might have been a good 
design is completely spoiled by an enor- 
mous mansard attic, in which the dormer 
windows are completely out of scale with 
all the rest of the openings, and seem as 
if they belonged to another building. The 
McCormick office is the most extraordinary 
piece of grid-iron we ever saw; the two 
fronts shown in the perspective view con- 
tain together 468 nearly square windows 
of the same size and space, without the 
slightest attempt at grouping or variety of 
any kind. The result is almost ludicrous. 

The ‘‘ National Review” contains an 
article on Sir William Chambers by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, whose appearance as a 
writer on architecture is rather a surprise. 
The article gives a good account of the 
principal incidents in the life of Cham- 
bers, his visit to China, and his subsequent 
taste for ‘chinoiseries”? which broke out 

from time to time throughout his life; and 
his carrying out of Somerset House, a 
building which deserves far more praise 
than it usually gets. Mr. Dobson is rather 
lukewarm about it; and it certainly was 
not worth while to quote Taine’s abuse of 
it, which is simply stupid—the writing of 
a Frenchman anxious to have a rap at 
English architecture. 

In the “Fortnightly Review” “Some 
Thoughts on old Japanese Art,” by Mr. 
Yoshio Markino, is an article which is of 
considerable interest, as giving the Japan- 
ese view of the objects of art. Western 
art, according to them, is scientific and 
objective ; a landscape must be complete, 
with the background and everything else. 
The western artists paint everything as it 
looks to them; therefore, they must study 
about light and shadow and perspective, 
z.e., the Japanese artist, by Mr. Markino’s 
statement, desires to enter into the life of 
something—a flower or a bird—to paint 
it as if he were painting himself. When 

that is done, the picture is finished; he 
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does not want realistic accessories. That 
may be a new view of the subject to many 
English critics or students of Japanese 
art. 

The ‘“‘Contemporary Review” contains a 
very good article by L. March Phillips, 
under the title ‘‘ Greek Sculpture,” in part 
a review of a recent book of Professor 
Gardner’s. The reviewer’s main point is 
that we should consider sculpture in con- 
nection with the life and character of the 
people who produced it. In this light is 
contrasted the rigid conservatism of Egyp- 
tian art with the awaking of archaic Greek 
art to the perfection of the real forms of 
life, to be perfected in the great period of 
their art. It is said truly that the Greek 
intellect, in its desire for definiteness and 
clearness of expression, was exactly pre- 
pared to make the most of such an art as 
sculpture, the art above all others of de- 
finite form. But both the Greek mind 
and Greek art, perfect within their own 
limits, have their limitations of feeling 
and expression. As exemplified well 
in speaking of the Greek tombstone reliefs 
—“ That we must part; that separation is 
bitter ; that it is to be borne with fortitude 
—this reason and intellect affirm, and this 
only; thus much, therefore, carve, and 
carve no more.” There is no spiritual con- 
solation in the Greek tomb relief, because 
no such thing existed in the Greek mind. 
It is the sculpture of a noble and dignified 
stoicism. 


UNIVERSITY, © OF SEIVERPOOL 
SGEHOOLFORSARCHITEGIURE: 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION : LIBERTY 
BUILDINGS. 


Yearly the task of reviewing the Liver- 
pool School exhibition becomes a more 
difficult one. On this occasion the 
amount of work shown is nearly double 
that on view last July, and as the quantity 
increases, so apparently does the quality 
rise in equal ratio. 

We can remember—it was only a very 
few years ago—when the bulk of the 
students were drawn from the offices of 
Liverpool practitioners. Now the local 
sections are considerably outnumbered by 
those coming from other towns, both in the 
north and south, and from places outside 
the Kingdom, With this extension of the 
school’s popularity the task of the critic 
becomes more complicated and uncertain. 
To attempt a separate criticism of each 
student’s work would scarcely be possible. 
We must therefore content ourselves with 
a very limited selection. 

In that portion of the exhibition devoted 
to the work of old students we observe 
several designs by Mr. Adrian Berrington 
(who, it will be remembered, was on three 
successive occasions placed second in the 
competition for the Soane medallion). 
There is a peculiarly individual quality in 
all Mr. Berrington’s work, partly due to 
his manner as a draughtsman, and partly 
the result of his intellectual point of view. 
He draws extremely well, and in a tech- 
nique which leaves no margin for blun- 
ders successfully carries through the 
most risky perspectives. His colouring is 
always clever and a trifle bizarre. He has 
the knack of obtaining a sort of footlight 
atmosphere—generally where it is most 
difficult to obtain. And as an architect, 
notwithstanding his predilection for mis- 
taken detail and sinuous masses, he 
handles his subjects with considerable 
breadth and distinction of idea. 

Several of the travelling scholars for 
the last session submit sets of measured 
drawings. Those by Mr. Hampshire, 
chiefly wall monuments from __ Italian 
churches, are remarkable for their deli- 
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cacy. His detail of the Campo Santo at 
Genoa, showing the Rotunda and portico, 
is more strongly drawn, and makes the 
most effective sheet of the series. Mr. H. 
A. Dod, who presents a number of studies 
of the Palazzo Pandolfini, is an alto- 
gether less careful draughtsman than Mr, 
Hampshire, but his style has more assur- 
ance and cumpetence. He has a better know- 
ledge of motives, and does not seem t» 
concern himself with the attainment of 
superficial neatness. His rendering of the 
main front of the Pandolfini in the Ameri- 
can fashion is an excellent performance. 
Mr. Budden also shows rendered drawings 
of the Museo Barracco, Rome, one of the 
latest products of the Greek Revival in 
Italy. The building—an Ionic composi- 
tion of charming freshness—is elaborately 
coloured and enriched, and must have been 
somewhat difficult to measure. 

Of the degree students whose course 
finishes this year, Mr. E. Prestwich (B.A., 
ist class hons.) is undoubtedly the most 
accomplished. He has won, in prizes and 
scholarships, during the past session, £195 
(Lever prizes £120, Ronaid P. Jones 
Scholarship £50, British Schuci at Rome 
Scholarship £25), and we understand pro- 
poses to spend the coming winter studying 
in Rome. A thorough knowledge of 
Cockerill’s work—Mr. Prestwich — has 
measured the Taylorian Institute at Ox- 
ford, the Bank of England, Manchester, 
and other buildings by the great artist— 
has sensibly refined the detail of his _ 
designs, the main lines of which, however, 
are American in conception. His treat- 
ment of the final examination subject, a 
casino on the shore-front of a fashionable 
watering-place, is an admirable solution 
of the problem. All Mr. Prestwich’s work 
gains greatly from the beautiful manner 
in which it is drawn and rendered. His 
half-inch details of the Taylorian Insti- 
tute are, from the point of view of pure 
draughtsmanship, amongst the best pieces 
in the whole exhibition. 

Mr. W. R. Owens (Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture course) appears to have completed 
a vast amount of measured work in his 
first two years. By devoting himself to 
Greek buildings alone, he has acquired 
some insight into the revival as an artistic 
movement. Under the conditions of his 
course, he has still two years to run before 
obtaining a degree. These two years are 
divided between practical work in some 
ofiice approved by the Board of Studies 
and academic work in the school studio. 
As Mr. Owens has already won one of the 
smaller Lever prizes (£10) he may be ex- 
pected to achieve further distinctions in 
the near future. Mr. Ernest Gee (certifi- 
cate student, 1st class, Holt Travelling 
Scholarship, £50) has accomplished the 
tour-de-force of measuring both the in- 
terior and exterior of St. George’s Hall. 
Mr. Gee draws strongly, and his designs 
are usually thought out in a forceful kind 
of Doric. 

Other rst class certificate students whose 
attainment calls for special notice are :— 
Mr. P. C. Harris (Lever prizeman), for his. 
excellent domestic work; Mr. W. Allan, 
for his construction sheets and surveys}. 
Mr. D. M. Griffin, for his studies from 
life and modelling ; Mr. C. A. Harrington, 
for his measured drawings. Highly 
finished sets of steel diagrams, ctc., are 
also submitted by Messrs. Preston, Wills, 

Scott, Stephen, and Caldwell. . 

Taking a general estimate of the work 
on view, and comparing it with that pre- 
sented last year, when the school was still 
in its old quarters in the Victoria Building, 
one must inevitably be impressed with 
the unqualified success of the system 1m 
force. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


The new thoroughfare from the Mall to 
Charing Cross, through the triple arch 
designed by Sir Aston Webb, will, it is 
expected, be opened about a month hence. 
Once opened, it is imperative that it 
should not be broken up for any purpose. 
The Gas Light and Coke Company have 


recognised this, and they have removed 
the old gas main, extending from St. 


James’s Park to the London County Coun- 


cil hall, which was liable to leakage, and 
have substituted a 46in. steel tube, laid in 
a concrete bed about 12ft. below the sur- 


face level, so that leakage is impossible. 
The left wing of the arch, from the park 
side, which is allocated to the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, has been occupied 
by several inland branches of the Depart- 
ment. It was intended that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty should occupy the right 
wing, but he preferred to remain in the 
old official residence, with its time- 
honoured associations. A handsome Port- 
land stone parapet round the building is 
almost completed, and a flight of steps has 
been erected from the park into Spring 
Gardens, where the roadway has been 
considerably widened. 
* * * 

The members of the South-Eastern Dis- 

trict of the Institution of Municipal En- 


gineers have elected Mr. Henry C. Adams, 
consulting municipal engineer, of 60, 


Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., as 
their chairman for the second year in suc- 
cession. 


* * * 

Messrs. Rickman and Burn, FF.S.L., 
have removed their offices from ee Mont- 
agu Street, Russell Square, to Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. cee 
No. (Gerrard 6326) remains unchanged. 

* * ae 


The Local Legislation Committee of the 
House of Commons had under considera- 
tion last week the Bill promoted by the 
Warrington Corporation having for its 
chief object the reconstruction of “the W ar- 
rington Bridge over the Mersey. It was 
proposed to increase the width of the 
bridge from 28ft. to 8oft., so as to provide 
for the increased traffic, which had grown 
out of proportion to the existing bridge, 
especially since tramways were laid, and 
to substitute a bridge of one span of 134ft. 
for the existing bridge, which was sup- 
ported by two piers. The change would 
improve the navigation of the river. Sir 
George Nares, Acting Conservator of the 


Mersey, objected to the proposal relating 
to the bridge on the ground that the 


maximum capacity of the river for tidal 
and navigation purposes had not been 
sufficiently considered. The improvements 
were mainly for road purposes. The por- 
tion of the river above Warrington Bridge 
acted as a reservoir for tidal and flood pur- 
poses, and he objected to its capacity 
being lessened, as he understood it would 
be. In his opinion the width of the bridge 
should be to the present abutment walls. 


Mr. W. H. Hunter, chief engineer to the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company, said 


that if the width of the arch were extended 
from 134ft. to 1scft. the difficulties of the 
company would be greatly increased. It 
would obviously re .duce the velocity of the 
water under the bridge. The wider the 
bridge the more unstable would be the 
channel. The committee announced that 
they were satisfied as to the necessity of 
widening the bridge, for the general 
benefit of the public, and that the bridge 
would be, if anything, an improvement 
to the flow of the stream. They thought 
the promoters were allowing ample width 
for the purpose of carrying the water. 
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Arrangements have now been completed 
for the establishment of a Professorship 
of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries at the 
University of Leeds, as a memorial to the 
late Sir George Livesey, upwards of 
£10,500 having been subscribed to the fund 
initiated for the purpose by the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. in connec ag with the 
work to be carried out by the Professor, 
an Advisory Committee has been formed, 
consisting of the Pro-Chancellor (Mr. 
A. G. Lupton, LL.D.); the Vice-Chancel- 
lor (Sir N. Bodington, Litt. D.); Professor 
Arthur Smithells, FERS. Messrs. Js WwW. 
Brayy Jz We Cobb, WE: Garforth, | hak OF 
Stead, F.R.S., Alderman C. F. Tetley, 
M.A., and Dr. M. G, Christie, represent- 
ing the University ; Messrs. Edward Allen 
(Liverpool), J. Ferguson Bell (Derby), 
John Bond (Southport), Charles Carpenter 
(London), Nahe W. Helps (Croydon), 
Charles Hunt (London), J. W. Morrison 
(Sheffield), Alexander Ww ilson (Glasgow), 
Charles Wood (Bradford), Corbet Woodall 
(Westminster), representing the Institu- 
tion; and Messrs. Thomas S. Clapham 
(Keighley), Dugald Clerk, F.R.S. (Lon- 
don), F. J. West (Manchester), H. J. Yates 
(Birmingham), representing the Society of 
British Gas Industries. 

* * * 


The opening ceremony of Christ 
Church, New Southgate, took place on 


Wednesday, July 6th. The buildings are 
faced externally with red Leicester bricks 
with Bath stone freely used in the dress- 
ings. The present portion of the scheme 
is complete, comprising church with bold 
square tower, church parlour, and three 
vestries, but provision has been made for 
a future institutional block of buildings. 
The a has been carried out by Mr. 
Jas: Wes jerram,. of Crown Works, East 
Ham, ES under contract for £4,597, from 
the design and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. George Baines and Son, 5, 
Clements Inn, Strand, W.C. 
* * * 

The Superior Jury of the Japan-British 
Exhibition have given the highest award 
in its class (the gold medal) to the Saxon 
Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Cambridge, 
for their exhibits relating to the manufac- 
ture, testing, and uses of Saxon Brand 
Portland Cement. 

* * * 

Mr. Henry James Wise, 


has moved his offices from 7, 


ARIS Denes 
Great James 


Street, Bedford Row, to 64, South Molton 
Street, W. Telephone: Mayfair, 4331. 
* * 


The next session of the Department of 
Architecture at the University of Shetheld 
commences on October 5th. The lecturer 
will be present at the University on 
October 3rd and 4th, from 9.30 a.m. to 
12.30 noon to see intending students. The 
department provides ( I)a preliminary year 
course, meeting the requirements of the 
Rei Bsa. preliminary and the matricula- 
tion examinations.- (2) A two years’ day 
certificate course. (3) An adv anced course 
for diploma; part day, part evening. (4) 
Courses in surveying. The lecturer is 
Mr. W. S. Purchon, A.R.I.B.A. Sit 
Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo have been appointed by the Board 
of Architectural Education to act as 
visitors.. MroA. C. Cy John, A.R.C.A., 
and staff of the Technical School of Art, 
are in charge of the course on architectural 
ornament, and the following are honorary 
lecturers for evening courses: Design, 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A. English 
Architecture, Mr. C. F. Innocent, 
ALRI.B.A., and. Mr. |. -B, |Mitchell- 
Withers. A.R.I.B.A. Ztalian Architecture, 
Mr. H., L. Paterson, A.R.I.B.A. The pro 
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spectus can be obtained from Mr. W. M. 

Gibbons, Registrar, The University 

Shettield. ' 
+e oi 


Messrs. Simp}ex Conduits, Limited, 
London and Birmingham, have issued 
a suppiementary list of Simplex fans and 
smal! motors, in which the fans 
shown is sufficiently wide to cover average 
requirements, while special types and de- 
signs can be quoted for upon receipt of 
particulars. A page of this supplementary 
list is devoted to small motors tor driving 
sewing machines, and polishing motors. 
These vary from 1/16-1/3rd h.p., and the 
latter are supplied with either pedestal 
standard form of base. Suitable starting 
resistances and switches are also listed. 

* * * 


range ot 


It has been decided to raise a memorial 
to King Edward for East Sussex at a cost 
of about £30,000. The Hastings and East 
Sussex Hospital is to be removed from its 
present unsuitable site on the Hastings sea 
front to high ground. 

* * * 


Important works are already in progress 
and still more important ones are shortly 
to be undertaken, tor the improvement and 
enlargement of the port of Bordeaux. The 
problem of developing this port, which 
extends along the left bank of the river 
Garonne about 90km. from its mouth, is a 
double one—to improve the existing works 
and to provide for the safe navigation of 
large vessels down to the mouth of the 
river. The total cost of these new works 
is estimated at 53,573,000f. In addition, 
1,000,000f. will be required for miscellane- 
ous purposes, so that the whole expendi- 
ture On improvements at the port may be 
put at 60,000,000f. 

* * =< 


In the course of excavations on the sum- 
mit of Dinas Emrys, Beddgelert, the ruins 
have been found of a building 32ft. long 
and 23ft. wide. The walls are evenly and 
substantially built, and mortar was used in 
their erection. There is also a well-de- 
fined bonding course round the building. 
Among the articles found in the material 
excavated are several bronze stud nails 
with the rivets attached to them, a number 
of small artificially polished stones, and a 
large quantity of calcined bones. All the 
soil is strongly impregnated with charcoal. 
From the surf. ice to the rock foundation 
is a depth of about 6ft. The excavations 
are being supervised by Mr. Charles E. 
3reese, a member of the Cambrian 
Archeological Society, and have been 
arranged by Mr. T. E. Roberts, Plasybryn, 
Carnarvon, the owner of Dinas Emrys. 
There are abundant traces of its having 
been a Roman-British stronghold, and Mr. 
Breese believes it to belong to the third 
century. 

* * * 
The oldest antiquarian society in 
England,’ known as the Spalding Gentle- 


men’s Society, is celebrating the bicen- 
tenary of its existence, and erecting a 
memorial to its founder, Maurice John- 


by building a new 
Bridse “Streer, 
stones were 


son, the antiquary, by 
museum and library in 
Spalding. The foundation 
laid last week. 

x * * 


Tenders 
painting, 


submitted for the cleaning, 
and repair of Darenth Asylum 
range from £465 to £1,480. The en- 
gineer’s estimate is £670. The dis- 
crepancy is thought to ‘ ‘break the record,” 
but we seem to remember even more re- 
markable instances of wildly erratic 
tendering. 
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It is stated that Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stein, the American impresario, has deter- 
minued to build a grand opera house in 
London, A site, “One of the best in the 
West End,’’ has been secured. 

* * * 


Dr. Johnson’s house, No. 17, Gough 
Square, Fleet Street, is now being re- 
paired. Some alarm has been occasioned 


by the presence of workmen, but it is satis- 
factory to learn that the old building 1s 
being preserved. 


COMPETIIIONS: 


Usher Hall, Edinburgh. 


About 100 sets of plans have been re- 
ceived. Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. 
Williamson, the city architect, commenced 
their inspection on Wednesday last, and 
the result will be known almost immedi- 
ately. It has been arranged to display the 
plans in the large hall of the New Corn 
Exchange at Gorgie, which, both as re- 
gards light and accommodation, is admir- 
ably suited for the purpose. The plans 
and drawings will be displayed on stands 
specially designed by Mr. Williamson, and 
erected in the Exchange, and the arrange- 
ments will be superintended by Mr. 
Williamson and also probably by the town 
clerk. The plans will be numbered accord- 
ing to the order of their delivery, and at 
the conclusion of the work the doors of 
the Exchange will be locked and a watch 
will be set over the premises. 

Elementary School, Pontefract. 


The Pontefract Education Committee 
have received the award of Mr. Sydney D. 
Kitson, of Leeds, the assessor appointed to 
adjudicate upon the nineteen sets of com- 
petitive plans sent in by Yorkshire archi- 
tects for the proposed new elementary 
school for Pontefract borough, to accom- 
modate 750 children, at an estimated cost 
of £9,000. After hearing Mr. Kitson, the 
Committee accepted his award, which was 
found to be as follows:—1, Messrs. Ten- 
nant and Collins, Pontefract; 2, Mr. James 
Forbes, Middlesbrough; 3, Messrs. W. 
H. Thorpe and Son, Leeds. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

JULY 25. NEW ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL WINCHESTER. Designs are 
invited from Hampshire Architects for Ele- 
mentary School Buildings to accommodate 
330 children. Particulars of Thomas Holt, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Winchester. 

AUGUST 23. .COUNTY OFFICES AT 
NAVAN for the Meath County Council. In- 


quiries to the Secretary, Meath County 
Council, Ireland. 

AUGUST 31. “COVENTRY. NEW :ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL in Centaur Road. 


Limited to Architects practising in Coventry. 
Particulars given in our issue of March 16th. 

SEPT. 5. The QUEENS UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST. Enlargement of the present 
buildings at a cost of about £52,000. Par- 
ticulars in our issue of June 1st. 

NO DATE: ASHTON-ON-MERSEY. 
WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Limited 
to Architects practising within ten miles of 
Sale. Inquiries to Mr. J. O, Barrow, Barker’s 
Lane, Ashton-on-Mersey. 

AUG. 3. PEMBROKE (COUNTY 
DUBLIN). Tenders are invited by the Pem- 
broke U.D. Council from competent persons 
for the execution of certain works in connec- 
tion with the laying-out of Herbert Park, 
Ballsbridge, Pembroke, Co. Dublin, in keep- 
ing with designs, plans, drawings, and speci- 
fications, copies of which can be obtained 
here on or after Saturday, 16th inst, on pay- 
ment of twenty shillings for each section, 
which will not be returned. (J. C. Manly, 
Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, Ballsbridge, 
Pembroke, Co. Dublin.! 
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AUG. 31. GORLESTON-ON-SEA, The 
Governors of the East Anglican Institution 
for Blind and Deaf Children invite plans and 
designs for a new building to be erected at 
Gorleston-on-Sea. The competition will be 
confined to architects having an office or re- 
siding in the areas of the following education 
authorities: Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, 
Lowestoft, Norfolk, Norwich, East Suffolk, 
and Great Yarmouth. Copies of the instruc- 
tions to architects will be sent to any archi- 
tect within the prescribed areas upon the re- 
ceipt of a remittance for ros., which will be 
returned when the design is presented, or if 
the instructions are returned within 14 days 
of the date of postage. D. O. Holme, clerk, 
of the Governors, Castle Chambers, Norwich. 


L.c.cC. ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 


The exhibition of examples of work sub- 
mitted for the London County Council’s 
scholarships and exhibitions for students 
of the arts and crafts, which was opened 
last Thursday at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts in Southampton Row, Hol- 
born, affords, on the whole, very gratifying 
testimony as to the quality of the work 
that is being done by the Council in foster- 
ing and encouraging taste, talent, and 
craftsmanship. 

The specimens of wood carving are 
fairly numerous, and only fairly good. 
With the exception of a carved and 
pierced panel, in which foliage is grace- 
tully disposed and boldly cut, the work 
is mostly feeble and timid in design and 
niggling in execution. In various applica- 
tions there is a great deal of lettering in 
the exhibition—incised in stone, painted 
on signboards, written on paper or vellum, 
stamped on book-covers, or in the form of 
letterpress printing; and it is all exceed- 
ingly good. There is, however, too much 
sameness about it; as if there were only 
one good model in this kind, and as If to 
get away from the eighteenth century were 
an artistic crime. 

The plaster work is unambitious, but 
probably all the better for that reason. 
There are a few panelled ceilings with the 
usual conventional flowers and cherubim, 
a few panels in low relief, and all singu- 
larly lacking in vigour; a few statuettes 
and masks, and a model or two—a well- 
proportioned niche and a classical portico 
of considerable elegance and symmetry. 
Among the specimens of stone-carving, 
special merit is shown in a copy of an 
Early English capital, in which the tex- 
ture is somewhat too refined, suggesting 
the effete file-and-sandpaper finish of less 
artistic days; and symbols of the four 
Evangelists for decoration of a font, 
which, while carefully cut, show no origi- 
nality of conception or treatment. A quite 
dignified, altogether graceful, and not 
entirely conventional piece of modelling 
has for its subject a sarcophagus for a 
President of the R.I.B.A. The effigy is 
finely and feelingly done, but perhaps the 
figures at each end—representing, respec- 
tively, design and construction—are rather 
disproportionately large, although cer- 
tainly they are thrown into very graceful 
attitudes. On one side of the sarcophagus 
are the heraldic bearings of the person, 
and on the other the seal of the R.I.B.A., 
which, while it is a sufficiently decorative 
object, is of very doubtful propriety in 
such an application. It is surely more 
tasteful and tactful to deal in generalities 
—an observation that perhaps applies with 
even greater force to the whole model. 

The architectural drawings are very 
few, nor are they at all striking. The 
design for a picture gallery, museum, and 
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public library comprises a very creditable 
series of drawings as regards the mere act 
of putting them on paper; but the design 
reveals amenity to discipline rather than 
individuality of conception. This, how- 
ever, is what one would expect, and even 
desire, in the work of a student; who, 
however, has handicapped himself some- 
what severely by yielding—quite gratuit- 
ously, it would seem—to the modern de- 
mand for buildings of mixed functions. 
We do not contend that a picture-gallery, 
a museum, and a public library are “ irre- 
concilable antagonisms,” but their com- 
bination does not make for the highest type 
of building, and, except under compul- 
sion, they should be kept separate. 

The pictures are, both in number and 
quality, the most considerable section of 
the exhibition. They are, on the whole, 
of surprising excellence. One set, by a boy 
of fourteen, seem to show a dawning talent 
of great rarity, his massing, grouping, and 
colouring being, without exaggeration of 
terms, amazing for so young an artist. 

On the whole, it is a most interesting 
exhibition, and would almost seem to be, 
indeed, the herald and harbinger of a 
brighter day for the arts and crafts in this 
country. 


TOWN PLANNING. 


The Earl and Countess of 
Harrowby last week paid 
a visit to the garden vil- 
lage estate at Penkhull, 
and expressed surprise at the progress 
made since the ceremony of cutting the 
first sod was performed by her ladyship 
in April last. On a clear day, Mow Cop, 
the Wrekin, Stafford Castle, and Cannock 
Chase may all be seen, but perhaps the 
greatest pleasure is afforded by the con- 
templation of the nearer perspective, 
which includes the well-wooded districts 
of Keele, Clayton, Hanchurch, and Trent- 
ham. Building operations are being 
furthered with all speed. Plans have been 
approved by the local committee for 
about 50 houses, the accommodation and 
design of which are well varied. The 
society from the outset have decided that 
not more than ten houses, on the average, 
should be built to the acre, and that a 
generous proportion of the estate should 
be reserved for open spaces and games. 
In the Penkhull estate, definite garden 
boundaries will be given by lines of 
blossoms or bushes, or some similar means 
quite in keeping with the spirit of horti- 
culture. Wherever practicable, the houses 
will be built with a southern aspect, and 
as far as possible the construction of out- 
buildings (which results in the formation 
of narrow enclosed yards) will be avoided. 
The most convenient facilities of electric 
light, gas for heating and cooking, and a 
good water supply are secured, and every 
house and cottage will have its bath. 


Stoke Garden 
Village. 


Town Planning The Exhibition Commit- 


Conference, tee would be glad if 
October 10-15, architects and_ others 
1910. possessing drawings or 


models illustrating town planning design, 
which they would be willing to lend for 
exhibition, would send particulars thereof 
to Mr. John W. Simpson, secretary-general 
of the Conference, 9, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street W., at as early a date as 
possible. The space at the disposal of 
the committee being limited, they are un- 
able to accept illustrations of buildings 
other than such as have a definite connec- 
tion with the subject of town planning. 


July 20th, 1910. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(fhe Bditor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made or opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents.) 


Licentiate R.I.B.A. 
Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
SIR,—Mr. A. N. W. Hodgson’s letter on 
p- 650 of your issue of June 22nd _ is very 
refreshing. Mr. Hodgson says that this is 
a time when reform in the architectural 
profession is badly needed, and, as all 
members of the profession, except perhaps 
an elevated and very small minority, are 
agreed upon this points the apathy with 
which this subject is being treated only 
demonstrates the necessity for reform of 
some kind. 


To the AND 


The letters which you have recently pub- 
lished indicate that the lack of interest 
shown is certainly not due to the unanimity 
of the profession in support of the policy 
of the R.I.B.A. in creating a Licentiate 
Class (on the existing terms) as a prelimin- 
ary to the Registration Bill at present 
being considered by the Council. May I 
suggest that the apathy is due to a great 
extent to the opinion that the R.I.B.A. 
does not intend to produce a Bill for 
Registration in its usually accepted sense. 
Registration can only be beneficial to the 
profession and the art which it professes, 
if under registration admission to the pro- 
fession is managed from one central body, 
and there is no alternative to the R.I.B.A., 
unless a somewhat cumbersome Central 
Council is formed, representative of the 
R.I.B.A. and all other societies, whether 
at present allied to the R.I.B.A. or not. 


The architectural profession has the ad- 
vantage of observing in the other regis- 
tered professions certain anomalies which 
should be avoided, particularly in the 
medical profession ; and in the Registration 
of Architects, the ideal that no other 
society should have independent powers of 
examination for admission to the pro- 
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fession should be adopted if the desire for 
a really well-organised profession is to be 
realised. 

If Mr. Hodgson’s opinion that, “All 
ideas of personal advertisement and _pri- 
vate gain, or petty jealously ought by 
associates and members of the Institute to 
be subordinated to the greatest good,”’ is 
possible of realisation, then a measure of 
Registration worthy of a great profession 
is also possible of realisation; but I am 
afraid that this is quite beyond your 
A.R.1I.B.A. correspondents, on whose lap 
the gods sleep. 


May I point out to Mr. Hodgson that 
there is no necessity for discussing whether 
Licentiates of the Institute will write 
“Licentiate, R.I.B.A.”’ after their names 
or not. They must write either that in full 
or nothing, as a reference to the Supple- 
mental Charter as distinguished from the 
former Charver will show. 


Pit Geel. 


PROPOSED INDIAN MEMORIAL 
MUSEUM. 


The Indian Memorial Museum which 
this week forms the subject of our centre 
plate, is designed as a memorial to King 
Edward VII. It would occupy the site 
on which the East India Stores building 
now stands. A good idea of its extent 
and appearance may be gained by stand- 
ing near the statue of Queen Boadicea at 
the north-eastern corner of Westminster 


Bridge, and, looking at these stores, 
imagine a building about one-fourth 


longer and generally twice the height. 
The main axis of the structure at right 
angles to the main axis of the London 
County Council Hall will face the public 
garden grounds, which it is proposed to 
lay out between the two buildings. 

The main entrance to the Museum, cen- 
trally situated, will have a carriage 
covered way on the ground floor, and 
open terraces and steps descending to the 
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grounds from the first floor. A lofty tower 
rises from the centre of the group con- 
taining a cCapacious exhaust shaft con- 
nected by ducts with all parts of the in- 
terior. The exhaust will be effected by a 
large electrically driven fan at the top of 
the shaft. The warming and ventilating 
arrangements will make it possible to 
regulate the temperature of every room. 

Centrally situated will be the main stairs 
with eight passenger lifts working in pairs. 
The two reception halls, about 64ft. sq. 
each, with lecture rooms, reading rooms, 
etc., find place on either side, while beyond 
and above will be the museum. No part 
of the building is designed for external 
show. The domes lighted at the apex will 
be kitchens and serving rooms for refresh- 
ment halls immediately below. Round the 
central shaft of the tower will be record 
chambers reached by stairs and lifts, 
while the entire basement will be given up 
to the preparation of exhibits, storerooms, 
and machinery. The building as designed 
contains nearly 200,000 sup. ft. of floor 
space, about three-fourths of which will 
be retained for museum exhibits. 

In connection with the existing dock, a 
powerful lift and cranes for raising 
museum specimens will communicate with 
every floor, so that all the heavier goods 
can be raised at once from river craft. 

After the shell of the building is finished 
in reinforced concrete, it will be entirely 
covered with ceramic ware, executed by 
Indian workmen in India, and _ put 
together by Indian workmen in England, 
after the manner of work still to be found 
in fragments at Gwalior, Dattia, and othe 
places. This work differs from the tater 
tile painting. Doubtless concessions will 
have to be made both in colour and hard- 
ness of gloss to meet the taste of northern 
folk, and the peculiarities of our more 
rigorous climate. The colour key would 
be lapis lazuli and golden brown, on a 
pale maize ground, heightened with 
touches of gold, crimson, and green. Such 
a building could be cleaned once a year 
with a wet sponge. 
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This leadwork is on the new building which has been erected for the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Co., opposite Marlborough House 
gates. It was executed by Mr. Geo. P. Bankart. The relief is gilded, and thus there is bright a touch of colour which greatly enhances the 
effect of the work. From the drawing reproduced on the opposite page it will be seen that the lead is laid on a concrete core, with a seating 
of asphalt. 
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CeNeRElE AND STEEL SECTION 


(MONTHLY.) 


There is a 
Safe Stress and of confusion  acciden- 


Factor of Safety.tally and purposely 
introduced into practice 


good deal 


as regards what is exactly meant 
by “factor of safety” in the design 
ot structural members. The architect 


seems quite satisfied as a rule to ask for 
what he calls a “ factor of safety of four.” 
He seems to think that is a very reasonable 


and proper requirement, and that the 
factor should be neither less nor more 
than four. This figure seems to have 
been established by general practice 


among engineers. He thinks so, and he 
adopts it. 3ut he knows neither whether 
he gets it nor how it is arrived at. Now 
this, though it may sound very reasonable, 
is not sufficiently definite—it may or may 
not give sufficient security, and in general 
it does not. 


We should clearly under- 


The Elastic stand what we really 
Limit. mean by a factor of 
safety. We could not 


work up to the ultimate strength, and we 
must work within the elastic limit, too; 
for if that is customarily exceeded, the 
material will gradually be depleted of its 
strength. In statically loaded structures, 
as long as we are within the elastic limit 
of a material, we are safe; but where 
shock or vibratory loading is to be sus- 
tained, then the safe stress is still less. 
But with brittle materials such as con- 
crete, the elastic limit is not very clearly 
defined, and approaches closely the 
ultimate strength, being about  three- 
quarters the latter. Steel, on the other 
hand, has an elastic limit of about half 
the ultimate strength. Thus we see that 
the factor of four reduces to three on con- 
crete and two on steel, if we pay regard 
only to the elastic limit. 
But the factor of safety 
Variations in has to allow for variations 
Manufacture. in manufacture, and 
these are more serious in 
concrete than in steel. Consequently we 
require fully the extra factor for the con- 
crete. Then, again, the factor of safety 
has to cover errors and variations in 
workmanship, and in reinforced concrete 
these may be considerably more than in 
steelwork. Now, when merely a factor of 
safety of four is spoken of in connection 
with reinforced concrete, some specialist 
firms argue that this means that the 
ultimate resistance of a member shall be 
four times what it has normally to sustain. 
But this will not reduce the stress on 
the materials to the limits we see ought 
to be imposed from the foregoing remarks. 
Concrete has a variable modulus of 
elasticity, varying roughly with increase 
of stress, as the ordinates to a parabolic 
curve. Thus at ultimate loading the inner 
fibres of a beam are taking more stress 
proportionately than they would have at 
a lower stress. Consequently, though it 
may be correct to adopt a parabolic stress 
strain curve for the ultimate resistance of 
a concrete beam, it is not fair to do so 
for normal safe loading in a structure, 
where the outer fibres should be loaded 
only to the low stress we consider only 
safe to impose. The parabolic theory, 
it should be explained, gives a higher 
figure than that obtainable from the 


straight line theory, and means that under 
normal stress the outer fibres of the con- 
crete would be strained beyond the limit 
imposed for safety. ; 

To allow for errors and 
variation in workmanship 
we are acustomed to take 
the value of the concrete 
at one month as the basis for determining 
its safe resistance, using a factor of four 
on the ultimate strength, knowing that as 
concrete goes on hardening with age we 
have a factor of five or six at three months. 
For columns, however, usually a lower 
limit is taken. For the steel, custom seems 
to think four on the ultimate sufficient 
f But the taking of a factor of 


Variation in 
Workmanship. 


tactor. 
four on the ultimate strength is susceptible 
of a very reprehensible evasion of the real 
wishes, though inadequately expressed, of 
the architect. The load on a structure 
is made up of its own dead load and the 
superimposed load. Now, the super- 
imposed load is the only one which can 
vary ; consequently the specious argument 
is: ‘‘ Let us take once the dead load and 
four times the live load, and make the 
ultimate resistance equal thereto.” But 
if the live load (2w) is, say, twice the dead 
load (w), we thereby obtain a total load 
of only 9w, as against 12w, which we 
should obtain by multiplying the dead 
and live loads combined by four ; or, again, 
if the dead load should equal the live load, 
we obtain only 5w as against Sw. We see 
that in this subtle way the stress on the 
material in practice is far too high. There- 
fore, architects and others should be care- 
ful to specify exactly what they mean by 
“factor of safety,’’ namely, by specifying 
the maximum stresses on the concrete and 
the steel, and state the “straight line 
theory ” is to be used in calculations. The 
R.I.B.A. Committee’s report on the subject 
is the best ruling in this country, 


BOOKS ON CONCRETE. 


Two Bocks on Reinforced Concrete. 

Mr. Middleton’s book is ostensibly 
written for the rudimentary student, and 
only claims to be introductory to the sub- 
ject of reinforced concrete. It assumes 
a knowledge of the elementary principles 
of statics as applied to the determination 
of stresses in girders, cantilevers, and 
roofs. Its form is very suitable to its 
object, but we do not think the author has 
succeeded in producing a work that is be- 
yond criticism. His method is to proceed 
on the usual lines, but he adopts 1o as the 
ratio of the moduli of elasticity of steel 
and concrete, and the parabolic distribu- 
tion for his stress-strain diagrams, which 
consequently place his treatment out of 
agreement with generally accepted prac- 
tice and with most authorities on the sub- 
ject. He makes various statements which 
he appears to think practice dictates, 
whereas they are only blemishes in what 
might have been a useful introduction to 
the subject if pure theory only had been 
attempted. For instance, he says in 
reference to beams: ‘‘ It is consequently 
of little importance where the maximum 


B.M. occurs, so long as its value is 
known,’”’ and “When a girder carries 
several loads of different values at 


different points, it is easier to determine 


the B.M. graphically than by calculation.” 
Again he obtains a value for the critical 
percentage of steel on rectangular beams, 
which, when correctly obtained, also 
happens to coincide with the economical 
percentage, and yet says that “ Practically 
so small a proportion is rarely used. [1 
would not be economical.” Though the 
author says: ‘‘So far, all has been plane 
[s¢c] sailing,’? he seems to get off the 
course. The author’s treatment of shear 
stresses is inadequate. The treatment of 
doubly reinforced rectangular beams is 
incorrect, as the author assumes the steel 
in compression can be stressed to 75 tons 
per sq in. Also the treatment of column 
footings with a square meshwork reinforce- 
ment is incorrect. The notes on systems 
and practice do not strike us as being very 
suitable for an elementary student. 

‘“The Elements of Reinforced Concrete Building.” 
By G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A. London: Fran 
cis Griffiths, 34, Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C. Price 
4S “nett: 


Captain J. G. Fleming’s book is an 
attempt to condense into a convenient com- 
pass a mass of practical information and 
theory. The author acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Wilham Dunn, 
F.R.I.B.A., for much assistance. The 
book is a very useful summary of the sub- 
ject, and it should be of real serv ice to the 
Royal Engineers, for whom, apparently, 
it was primarily written. Lieut.-Col. J. 
Winn, who published the first work on the 
subject of reinforced concrete in this 
country, issued by the same publishers as 
this book, contributes a preface. In such 
a short treatment of the subject, consider- 
ing the multiplicity of systems, it would 
have been well to avoid reference to par- 
ticular systems, and to deal only with the 
theory and practice in a general way. The 
author does injustice in omitting, per- 
force, many other systems of merit. He 
should have dealt with all or none. We 
are surprised that, whereas the Concrete 
Institute is referred to in the preface, the 
author did not adopt its standard notation, 
which would certainly have made things 
more intelligible. The method of 
calculating deflections given in the book 
may be practically fairly new, but it em- 
braces the fundamental error of equating 
the moments of the total compression and 
total tension about the neutral axis instead 
of the total compression to the total ten- 
sion. The book is certainly a useful sum- 
mary of data, and may be studied with 
advantage by students beginning the sub- 


ject, as well as by those who have 
advanced some way. 
“Reinforced Concrete,’ by Captain J. Gibson 


Fleming, R.E. Chatham: The Royal Engineers’ I~ 
stitute. Price 3s. 6d. nett. 


A Specification for Reinforced Concrete. 


Messrs. Edmond Coignet, Ltd., have 
issued in pamphlet form a_ standard 


specification for the execution of works 
in reinforced concrete on the Coignet 
system. The proportion of cement is 
specified by weight, which is preferable 
to specifying it by volume; the sand and 
stone are, however, stated in volumes. 
Another clause to be noted is the provision 
for the use of emergency props during 
tests to prevent any excessive deflections 
which may be due to bad workmanship or 
other causes. 
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THE ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


[The following details of one of the largest office buildings in the United Kingdom, and electric cables, for eves ees for 

constructed of reinforced concrete and presenting many special pornts of design, particularly reception of the boiler C pe nlerigy 

in the carrying of very heavy conce? ntvated loads, will be of special interest 1o vec.de/s of partition walls in most ae lave Wee 

this section. ] omitted, as partitions will be erected to 
suit tenants. 
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the floors is secured by an installation of 
14 passenger lifts and two goods lifts. 
Roomy shafts have been built for pipes 


MONG the many works executed in 
reinforced concrete in England 
during: the last few years, one 

of the most interesting is undoubtedly 
the Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 
now practically completed. This 
building takes its name, as does Liver- 
pool, from the word Liver, which is 
the name of a mythological bird which 
was supposed to have haunted the 
pools in the district now known as Liver- 
pool. The building is bounded at the 
back by the Strand, on one side by Water 
Street, on the other side by St. Nicholas 
Place, and in front by the space known as 
Pierhead. The structure is entirely of 
reinforced concrete, with the exception of 
the exterior curtain walls, which are of 
granite. 


The building is a monolithic reinforced 
concrete skeleton frame, the columns, 
beams, arches, and floors all being carried 

out in that material and bonded together. 
Light in the interior is secured by two 
spacious wells, s8ft. square. Stairways are 
provided, and intercommunication between 
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Fig. 2.—Typical Floor Plan. 


The structure is designed as an office 
building, and is owned hy the Royal Liver 
Friendly Society, who are sub-letting 
some portions of it. In plan, the build- 
ing is 310ft. by 178ft., while the height to 
the main roof is 170ft. The domes of the 
two main towers are 2goft. above pavement 
level, while the total height is 320ft. from 
the basement floor level to the top of the 
towers, and about 36oft. from the bottom 
of the foundations to the top of the Liver 
bird which is to adorn the towers. There 
are 11 storeys below the main roof, and 6 
storeys in the towers, making a total of 
17 storeys. It has thus justly bceen 
termed the first English skyscraper, and 
standing as it does close to the Mersey in 
the vicinity of Prince’s Landing Stage, a 
full view of the building is obtained from 
the river, presenting to arriving Americans 
a suitable reminder of their country—the 
land of skyscrapers. 


il 


It stands ina position formerly occupied 
by the St. George’s Dock; and as the 

made ground was absolutely incapable of 
supporting the enormous loads, concrete 
foundation piers were sunk down to the 
old red sandstone 32 to 47ft. below the 
normal surface level. The total amount 
of excavation taken out for the basement 
was about 50,000 cubic yards. 
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As evidence of the quickness with 
which reinforced concrete work can be 
carried out, it may be mentioned that a 
whole floor, including 130 columns and 
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Fig. 1—Sectional Elevation. 


3,800 square yards of “ooring, were com- 
pleted ID ty day s. The whole building was 
commenced in May, 1908, and the rein- 
forced concrete work finished by the end of 
1909. The architect was Mr. W. Aubrey 
Thomas, and the contractors were Messrs. 
Edmund Nuttall and Co., of Manchester, 
authorised contractors for the reinforced 
concrete work on the Hennebique system. 

As regards the illustrations given, the 
frontispiece to this issue is a general view 
of the building from the architect’s per- 
spective drawing. Fig. 1 is a cross- 
sectional elevation, showing the heights of 
the various floors, etc. Fig. 2 shows a 
typical floor plan with the position of lifts 
and office space, etc. Fig. 3 is a section 
of the retaining wall. This w all involved 
some considerable thought. The ground 
was quite unfit to sustain the weight of 
concrete walls built in the ordinary way. 
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It was decided therefore to construct re- 
inforced concrete beams between the outer 
row of foundation piers, these beams being 
incorporated with the retaining walls and 
supporting them. Where at certain points 
there were no piers available to carry 
these beams, cantilevers were put in, ex- 
tending some 11ft. from the main columns, 
sufficiently strong to act as intermediate 
supports to the beam carrying the retain- 
ing walls. These cantilevers also support 
the basement flooring. 

The retaining walls and the connecting 
basement floor being completed, the entire 
site was converted into an immense water~ 
tight compartment, this being particularly 
necessary as the ground water level fre- 
quently rises to a height of roft. above the 
basement floor. 
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The double-page reproduction of the 
ground floor plan shows the general dis- 
position of the building, the masonry cur- 
tain walls being blocked in and the rein- 
forced concrete shown hatched. The main 
supports are clearly seen on this plan. A 
section showing the system of reinforce- 
ment is given in Fig. 11. This particular 
support being one of those that sustain one 
of the main towers, carries a total load of 
1,500 tons. These main columns vary in 
cross section from 3ft. square (where the 
load is goo tons) to 3ft. by 8ft. at the base- 
ment floor level (load, 1,500 tons). The 
outer row of supports carry the beams with 
the granite curtain walls, as well as part of 
the floor loads. At the top their dimen- 
sions are 12in. by 14in., increasing to rft. 
gin. by 8ft. at the base, where the load is 
over 750 tons on each. 

Figs. 4, 5, and 6 are fully described 
under the illustrations. 

The arches (type “L’’), one of which is 
shown in Fig. 7, are employed to carry 
the main towers. A considerable propor- 
tion of the column weight is carried by 


Beam D (Fig. 5) abuts 
at this point. 
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thickness from 6in. at the base to qin. at 
the crown. The domes will be covered 
with copper. 

Fig. 8 shows the arrangement of beam 
and cantilevers carrying the exterior main 
cornice, which extends right round the 
building at the eighth floor level. 

A typical floor beam is shown in Fig. 9. 
Most of these main floor beams are con- 
structed with parallel sides, the concrete 
being reinforced by bars and _ stirrups 
arranged as customary in this principle of 
reinforcement. 

Beams of type K, one of which is shown 
in Fig. 10, are 51ft. long, with a clear 
space of 41ft. 3ins. between supports, and 
a cantilever projection of 3ft. gin. at one 
end. A load of 1,480 tons is concentrated 
at two points on each beam of this type, 
which carry distributed loading, in addi- 
tion, of too tons, this very considerable 
load being transmitted by means of the 
main columns to the foundations. 

Fig. 12 shows a general view of the 
foundation works, and the form work for 
the main supports. 


Fig. 4.—This illustrates beam E, which carries a portion of the loads of beam D (see Fig. 5) and other 
concentrated loads, making a total of 290 tons. 


arches of this type, of which details are 
given under the diagram. They have a 
clean span of 58ft., and a rise of 32ft., a 
height covering the oth to the 11th storeys. 
They support several beams in addition to 
six concentrated column loads, amounting 
in all to the immense total of 1,480 tons 
per arch. 

The corner domes (23ft. in diameter) are 
carried by a frame cased in granite. They 
are of reinforced concrete, varying in 


Fig. 5.—This illustrates one of the beams D which carry at the ninth and tenth floor level the small 


corner towers. 


These towers are about 32ft. high, the greatest cross dimension being 25ft. 


The dome of 


the tower is of reinforced concrete, covered with a sheathing of copper, and is carried by reinforced 


concrete columns, the span between the columns being filled with granite 2ft. thick. 


Beam D, which has 


a span of about 35ft., is supported at one end by a column carried down to the foundations, and at the 
other end by the trussed beam E of 42ft. span illustrated in Fig. 4. 


Fig. 13 shows the completed reinforced 
concrete skeleton before the building of 
the granite curtain walls. 

Fig. 14 is a view of the building as it 
appeared on April 28th, 1910. It will 
be noted that the curtain walls have been 
carried up to the 8th floor level, just below 
the cornice. Owing to the reinforced con- 
crete structure being, like a_ skeleton 
steel frame, independent of the curtain 
walls which are carried by it, the walls 
were started on three different levels at 
once—the ground, third, and seventh 
floors. 

The whole of the granite facings have 
been fixed by Messrs. A. and F. Manuelle, 
of London. The granite is cut to take the 
concrete work, and is tied by metal 
cramps. The amount of granite employed 
is, of course, enormous, there being some 
300,000 cubic feet, weighing, approxi- 
mately, 25,000 tons. The small amount 
ia the basement is Dalbeattie; the main 
bulk is Norwegian, with a little Aberdeen. 
The dressings are graduated from fine 
axed on the lower floors to rough-picked 
faces for the top portions of the towers. 
The carved work, all in Norwegian, com- 
prises cartouches at first floor level above 
the portico on the river front, the central 
feature over the Water Street entrance and 
key stones to the main windows on the 
ground floor. There is a good deal of 
carved work, also, around the clock 
faces. The building is being installed by 
Messrs. R. Crittall and Co. with their 
new patent panel system of heating. 
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WES CONCRETE, -INSTITULE: 


Visit to Chingford Reservoir, 

By the courtesy of Mr. William B. 
Bryan, M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer of the 
Metropolitan Water Board, the members 
of the Concrete Institute visited the new 
Chingford Reservoir Works on Wednes- 
day, June 29th. The members assembled 
at Enfield Lock Station at 10.45 a.m. 
sharp, when the party were conducted over 
the Works by Mr. Charles F. Marsh, 
M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. T. C. Deverell, 
M.Inst.C.E., resident engineer. 

The reservoir having been visited, lunch 
was served at about 1 p.m. at the Fountain 
Inn, and afterwards the party viewed the 
river diversion works, returning from 
Angel Road Station on the conclusion of 
their visit. Chingford Reservoir will con- 
tain about 3,000 million gallons. The water 
area is 416 acres, and the length of em- 
bankment about 44 miles. The embank- 
ment is being formed of material excavated 
from within the reservoir. The top por- 
tion of the inner slope will be lined with 
concrete, and this for a distance of 4ft. 


4-STR. & CURV. BARS AL 


Fig. 8.—This section gives details of the reinforced 
concrete beams and cantilevers forming the backbone 
of the main cornice running round the building at 
the eighth floor level. Projecting more than 6ft. 
beyond the exterior face of the walls, ihe cornice 
consists of a reinforced concrete framework, with 
cantilever slabs, between which are inserted stone 
dentils at distances of 18in. apart, and upon them 
are carried the upper blocks of the cornice proper. 
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below top water will be faced with brick- 
work. The lining will consist of a brick- 
faced vertical wall 3ft. high, with concrete 
coping, which will be rounded off at the 
bottom to meet the lower portion of the 
lining which is formed on the slope. The 
water will be pumped into the reservoir 
from the River Lea and River Lea Navi- 
gation at the north end through five lines 
of 48in. cast-iron pipes passing up the 
outer slope and discharging into a 
chamber at the top of the embankment. 
From this chamber the water will pass 
over a long granite sill down an inclined 
slope into a stepped channel. The outlet 
from the reservoir will be at the south- 
east corner. The valve houses on the out- 
let shafts will be constructed of concrete 
and have domed roofs. The inner shaft 
will be connected to the reservoir embank- 
ment by a reinforced concrete bridge 6ft. 
wide between parapets, and 2oft. span. 
The parapets of this bridge will be re- 
inforced to act as girders supporting the 
decking. From the outer shaft the water 
will pass through a line of 36in. pipes to 
a chamber controlled by an automatic 
valve on the south side of Marsh Lane. 
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Fig. 6.—This illustrates design of beam E mentioned in Fig. 4, 
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From this chamber an outlet channel con- 
ducts the water for a distance of about 2 
miles to an existing basin, whence it 
can be passed to the other reservoirs of 
the Metropolitan Water Board’s Eastern 
District and thence to the filter beds at 
Lea Bridge. From the outer shaft of the 
reservoir there will be a further line of 
36in. scour pipes discharging into the 
River Lea Diversion. 

The construction of the 
necessitates several considerable  sub- 
servient works. The River Lea has been 
diverted for a distance of 3 miles through 
a channel 55ft. wide with side walls of 
concrete faced with Kentish rag stone and 
coped with concrete blocks. Intake chan- 
nels are also in course of construction from 
the River Lea and River Lea Navigation 
to the site of the pumping station at the 
northern end of the reservoir. A channel 
33 miles long has been constructed along 
the eastern side of the works to divert the 
contaminated water from the hillside, and 
discharge this below Flanders’ Weir into 


reservoir 


the old river channel. An overflow weir 
has been constructed to pass flood waters 
from the Lea Navigation discharging into 
the old River Lea below the reservoir. 
The public road crosses this channel on a 
concrete bridge. The towing-path crosses 
the overflow weir on a reinforced concrete 
bridge ; it also crosses the weir supplying 
water to the pumps from the Lea Naviga- 
tion by a similar bridge. The Lea Valley 
road has been diverted for a length of 
1,000 yards, the surface of the diverted 
portion being of tar-macadam. 

The intake channel from the River Lea 
and the River Lea Diversion are crossed 
by five reinforced concrete arched bridges, 
one of: which—that carrying the public 
road over the Lea Diversion—has three 
spans of 273ft. with 5ft. rise, and will be 
on the skew. The other bridges have single 
spans, one of soft. and the other three of 
5it., the rise in all cases being 53ft. The 
width of the public road bridge will ke 
4oft. between parapets, and that of the 
other bridges 12ft. between parapets. One 
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Fig. 7.—There are five floors above the main roof in each of the corner towers. and as the cross section 
downwards of these increases from floor to floor it was necessary to carry separately the loads from each 
floor by beams resting on columns, which in turn transmit the load to the floor beams immediately below, 
and so on down to the ninth floor level, where the total load due to the granite walls, reinforced concrete 


framing, reinforced concrete floors and wind pressure is equivalent to 3,200 tons. 
four columns, which transmit the load to the basement. 


At this level there are 
To support this load (i.e., 3,200 tons) at the 


ninth floor there areifor each tower two arches L, of about 60ft, span, whose rise (32ft.) is the height 
between niath and eleventh floor levels, supported by two beams K, with a span of about 46ft. This figure 


illustrates design adopted fcr one of the arches L. 


This arch, as will be seen, supports the enormous — 


weight of 1,480 tons (all concentrated loads). 
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of the 55ft. span bridges is for foot traffic 
only, being of a different design and only 
6ft. wide between parapets. 


The Eritish Aluminium Company’s Works. 


A meeting of the Concrete Institute was 
held at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, Whitehall, London, S.W., on June 
3oth, at 8 p.m., Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
Peeks rine, a. I., in the chair. 


After Mr. Herbert E. Steinberg, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. Louis Tebbutt had 
been elected members of the Concrete 


Institute, Mr. A. Alban H. Scott, M.S.A., 
M.C.1., read a paper entitled “ T he British 
Aluminium Company’s Works at Kinloch- 
leven,” which was prof fusely illustrated by 
lantern slides. The following is an abstract 
of the paper: 


Aluminium, Ne author stated, was now 
obtained electrolytically from bauxite, a 
clay containing a _ high percentage of 
aluminium oxide. The British Aluminium 
Company were now producing metal con- 
taining 97.3 per cent. pure aluminium. 
They had extensive bauxite mines in 
France and at Larne. The alumina was 
extracted from the bauxite at Larne, and 
from there sent to Foyers and Kin- 
lochleven to be made into the commercial 
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electrical work, Sir Alexander Kennedy 
and J. W. Jenkins. The contractors of 
the dam and hydraulic work were Messrs, 
Sir John Jackson and Sons; for turbines, 
etc., Messrs. Jens Orten Boving and Co. 
for the generators, Messrs. Dick, Kerr, and 
Co.; for the telephones and street light- 
ing, Messrs. Johnson and Phillips; for 
the switchboard, control panels, and 
motors for No. 2 F actory, Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers; for the village power-house, 
No. « Factory, and staff houses, Messrs. 
McLaughlin and Harvey; and for No. 2 
Factory, Messrs. McAlpine and Sons. 

The author of the paper had the honour 
of being architect for the factory buildings 
and for the village, staff houses, etc. Mr. 
W. Murray Morrison, M.Inst.C.E., was 
the general manager of the Company, 
under whose direction the whole of the 
work was carried out. 

The systems of reinforced concrete 
used were Hennebique, Coignet, and Ex- 
panded Metal. The cement used was sup- 
plied by the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers (1900), Ltd. 


The Dam. 
The dam has been constructed at a 
distance of about 54 miles from the head 
of the loch. By its means the water of 
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Fig. 9—This beam with parallel sides is adopted for most of the floors. 


the sixth floor level. Its dimensions are 4lft. 
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3in. between supports, 9in. wide and 34in. deer, including 


thickness of floor. 
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form of metal. The Company had also 
extensive works at Stangfjord in Norway, 
Orsiéres in Switzerland, and at Greenock, 
and their rolling mills were situated at 
Milton in Staffordshire. The total water- 
power at the various works exceeded 
60,000 h.p. 

Kinlochleven is situated on the west 
coast of Argyllshire, and is separated from 
the county of Inverness by the Loch and 
river Leven, access being gained to the 
works by train so far as Ballachulish and 
Glencoe, thence by steamer up the Loch 
Leven, for a distance of about 9 miles, the 
new village and works being situated, as 
the name implies, at the top of Loch 
Leven. This district is one of the most 
rugged in the Highlands, and is noted 


for its magnificent scenery. The only 
road leading into Kinlochleven is from 


Fort William, a distance of 24 miles, and 
this road is not available for heavy traffic, 
nor was it available for use as access to 
the site during the course of construction 
of the works. 

Kinlochleven works were started early 
in 1905, and the work was rapidly carried 
through, an average of about three 
thousand men being employed on the 
works continuously, and during the finer 
months of the year over five thousand were 
engaged upon the work. 

Consultants and Contractors. 

The consulting engineers for the dam, 

hydraulic works, and wharves’ were 


Messrs. P. W. and C. S. Meik; for the 


three existing lochs was thrown into one. 
The top of the dam is 1,068ft. above the 
sea-level, the level of the three original 
lochs being go2ft., 1,022ft., and 1,028ft. 
respectively. The catchment area formed 
by their unification is from 50 to 60 sq. 
miles, and as the rainfall is about rooin. 
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Fig. Liy=-Plan 


showing reinforcement of 
supports. 
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per annum in that part of Scotland, the 
possibility of a shortage of water, and its 
harmful consequences, is very remote. 
This gives the Kinlochleven works an ad- 
vantage aver a great many other hydro- 
electric stations, which are liable to run 
dry in summer, 

{he dam is about three-quarters of a 
mile long and 86ft. high in the centre, the 
width at the bottom being 63ft. and the 
width at the top roft. The whole of the 
dam is constructed of concrete. The 
foundations are sunk sft. 6in. into the solid 
rock. The dam is surmounted by a tower, 
from which the valves at the 
conduit are controlled. 

The water is conveyed from the dam 
along the mountain-side for a distance of 
about 3¢# miles in a reinforced concrete 
conduit, the inside section being 8ft. by 
8ft., and the conduit has a steady fall of 
1ft. in 1,o00ft. Along the length cf the 
conduit the various side streams froin the 
mountains are picked up so as to take ad- 
vantage of all the water available; the 
main penstock chamber is at the juaction 
of the concrete conduit, and the six 391. 
diameter iron pipes form the main pipe 
line. Here the main control of the water 
supply is operated. 

The pipe line, which is about 1} miles 
in length, conveys the water down to the 
main distributing valves, which are placed 
immediately above the entrance of the 
water to the power-house, the water pass 
ing through these valves to the bus-pipes 
and thence to the distribution pipes (which 
are below the general level of the tioor of 
the power-house) direct to the nine high- 
pressure turbines (Pelton wheel type) of 
over 3,000 h.p. each, and two 930 h.p. 
turbines. An output of 20,000 kw. at 250 
to 275 v. is secured by means of 18 genera- 
tors, each capable ct running at full load 
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Fig. 10.—Elevation of beam K, which carries 
projection of beam K, the end of the other 
are supported by two beams K, these 
points. 

1.0 tons. 


at point B one end of arch L, and 


arch L, 
latter have to carry a total of 
In addition they have to support their own dead weight and a uniformly distributed load of 
Their length is 51ft. and their maximum bending moment is about 8,750,000 foot Ibs, 


at A a cantilever 
1,4€0 tcns, and 
at two 


As the two arches L ¢€ach carry 
1,480 tons concentrated 
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day and night continuously for months at 
a time, at a normal speed of 300 r.p.m. 


Site, Power House, and No. | Factory. 

The site before any works were com- 
menced was simply in the usual condition 
of the uninhabited Highlands. The 
ground was very varied and treacherous, 
large tracts of peat overlying portions of 
the site. The levels also were extremely 
awkward for aranging the railway, village, 
and factories on convenient sites, and a 
very large amount of excavating, not only 
in soft material, but also in some of the 
very hardest stone, had to be carried out. 

The foundations of the power-house are 
constructed of ordinary plain concrete, and 
in these foundations are provided the bus- 
bar chase, tail-race, and subways for the 
pipe connections. The floor of the power- 
house is tiled with red Cheshire tiles and 
and Hawkesley’s treads. A powerful elec- 
tric crane is installed here, so that any 
part of the machinery can be moved by 
the crane. The roof is formed of steel 
trusses, steel and wood purlins, roof- 
boarding, felted and slated with Balla- 
chulish slates. The main outside walls are 
constructed of local stone, the dressings 
being of Kintallen granite and artificial 
stone made with the local rock. 

No. 1 Factory, which contains all the 
electrical furnaces, is built of similar 
materials, and covers a very extensive floor 
area. The workshops are arranged along 
one side of No. 1 Factory, and abut on to 
and have access from the power-house and 
furnace-room. ‘The main stores will be 
built on the south side. 
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Fig. 13.—The reinforced concrete skeleton before the building of the granite curtain walls. 
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The Carbon Factory. 

The process for manufacturing alumin- 
ium requires a great amount of carbon, 
and in order that a plentiful supply of 
electrodes may be always to hand, the 
British Aluminium Company have erected 
a carbon factory for its manufacture at 
Kinlochleven. In constructing this 
building a very treacherous subsoil was 
come upon, which resulted in part of the 


ane tee A 
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foundations having to go about 55ft. below 
the general floor-level. The whole of the 
foundations are formed of reinforced con- 
crete on the principle of spread founda- 
tion slabs stiffened by cross and 
longitudinal beams. The columns are 
carried from the foundation slabs. 
up to the underside of the top 
beams, these beams carrying the very 
heavy stone walling; the columns carry 


Fig. 12.—The foundations, showing form work for main supports. 
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Fig. 14.—The building on April 28, 1910, showing the progress of the granite curtain walls. 


the walling and roof, and also in some 
cases the bunkers and contents. Some of 
the columns take over 250 tons. The 
upper reinforced concrete floors are con- 
structed to carry from 8 to 20 cwts. per ft. 
super and concentrated heavy machinery, 
such as motors, etc. 

The walls, with the exception of those 
which are made temporary for the purpose 
of future extensions, are constructed of 
<oursed random rubble built in cement, 
the stone being local rock, and the walls 
vary in thickness from 15in. to 36in., many 
of them going to a considerable height. 
The roofs generally have steel trusses of 
various spans with steel and wood purlins ; 
in some cases the roofs are boarded to re- 
ceive the Ballachulish slates, and in some 
of the rooms the slating has been fixed 
direct on small steel purlins without any 
woodwork at all. Two large flats are con- 
structed of reinforced concrete, and it is 
interesting to note that these flats are quite 
watertight, although no roof covering has 
been put on. 

In this factory overhead reinforced con- 
crete bunkers are constructed to carry 4 
tons, 10 tons, 60 tons, 140 tons, 350 tons, 
and 2,000 tons, the latter being carried on 
16 reinforced concrete columns each 2ft. 
3in. square. The design and work of these 
are of a very complicated nature, and the 
author believed the 2,o00-ton bin is the 
largest bunker constructed entirely of re- 
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inforced concrete without the aid of 


Res |S 
Roads, Lighting, Sewerage, and Water 
Supply. 

Very extensive roads have been laid out 
and constructed. 

The whole of the factories, streets, 
hceuses, cottages, and other buildings are 
lit by electric light. 

The general drainage of the village 1s 
carried on with 3in. to 18in. diameter 
stoneware and iron pipes. The surface 
water has a separate system of large cul- 
verts. Septic tanks will deal with the 
sewage at the outfall, the surface-water 
outfalls discharging direct into the river. 
The surface-water culverts are constructed 
in various ways, some being open with the 
sides formed of rubble masonry, others 
being open reinforced concrete culverts, 
whilst there are also circular and square 
forms in reinforced concrete. 

The water supply for the village is 
obtained from the catchment area of Cor- 
riemora. A comparatively small dam has 
been constructed, so that the reservoir will 
contain when completed sufficient water 
for a population of over 6,000. [ron pipes 
have been used throughout the whole of 
the domestic supplies. 

Staff Houses, Offices, Laboratory, etc. 

The staff houses naturally vary in size 
and accommodation, but they have 
generally been constructed with ordinary 
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concrete foundations and 6in. concrete 
over the area of the site, the walls being 
of rough rubble of varying thickness, from 
I5in. to 22in. The walls are in some cases 
coated with cement rough-cast, and the 
inside of all external walls battened and 
lathed and plastered. The interior walls 
are formed of brickwork in cement, the 
floors being as usually constructed in the 
South. The roofs, however, are con- 
siderably stronger than usual, and have 
boarding and felt, and are slated with 
Ballachulish slates, which are very thick 
and heavy. These slates give an excellent 
appearance to the roofs. The slates are 
fixed in diminishing courses, which again 
helps the appearance, and this district 
having such a little sun, the thick and 
rugged slates give a greater relief than the 
thin and even slates. The Ballachulish 
slates seem to be particularly adaptable 
and serviceable for that part of the 
country, as they withstand the very severe 
weather. 

The offices and laboratory are con- 
structed of similar material to the staft 
houses. In all these buildings the lintels 
are of reinforced concrete, and the upper 
floor of the offices is also of this material. 


Cottages, Cottage Flats, Single Men’s 
Quarters, Shops, Administration Block. 
The 
general 


housing accommodation for the 


employees consists of various 
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classes of buildings, which can _ be 
generally divided as follows :— 

(a) Self-contained cottages. 

(b) Cottage flats. 

(c) Single men’s quarters. 

Permanent shops have been erected, in- 
cluding the necessary bakehouses, stores, 
etc. 

The earliest forms of houses were con- 
structed of two 4-brick walls from the 
ground line right up to the eaves, with 
2hin. cavity between, and were rough-cast 
on the outside and plastered direct on to 
the brick walls inside. 

The lower cottage flats and single men’s 
quarters and administration block are 
built on quite a new method, the whole of 
the main constructional work being of 
reinforced concrete, the walls being 
formed of reinforced concrete posts and 
beams, and the panels thus formed by the 
posts and beams being filled in with two 
i4in. slabs with 2in. cavity between, and 
the whole face cement rough-casted. 

This form of construction had, the 
author thought, to a very great extent 
solved the difficulty of obtaining well- 
built, solid, and efficient houses at such a 
low cost that it was possible for the lowest 
paid class of labourer to be housed in a 
more decent manner with a lower rent 
than had hitherto been the case. 


WATERPROOFING BUILDINGS. 

It is sometimes necessary to apply 
waterproofing to concrete and _ other 
materials not in themselves quite imper- 
vious to water, and this is done by the 
application of various substances to the 
interior or exterior surfaces of walls, etc. 
The matter was brought forward by Mr. 
Myson H. Lewis in a paper read before the 
municipal engineers of the city of New 
York. The author classes all the methods 
of waterproofing in use under three heads : 
(1) Bituminous shields or membranes, in- 
cluding all the processes in which the 
structure is surrounded by an external 
shield or membrane. (2) The integral 
methed, by which is meant making the 
concrete or masonry itself impermeable, 
or using a waterproof cement coating. 
This is termed the ‘rigid’? method, in 
distinction to the “elastic,” or bituminous. 

The third method is that in which the 
waterproofing is applied to the surface of 
the structure, but not as cement, as in 
case 1. By adopting any of these methods, 
according to circumstances, it is main- 
tained that, with thorough investigation, 
correct design, and suitable materials, 
structures can be waterproofed with as 
much certainty, and as permanently, as 
it is possible to expect. The effects of 
variations of temperature must be care- 
fully guarded against, a fact which will 
perhaps be more readily appreciated when 
we state that in the case of plaster there 
is, for a difference of 100 deg. Fahr., an 
increase or decrease of 2.7 cubic feet in a 
1oft. cube. The range in other materials 
is not so great, but it has, nevertheless, to 
be considered. In neat cement it is 1.8 
cubic feet in a 1oft. cube, and in concrete 
o.4 cubic foot in a 1oft. cube. 

In using membranous waterproofing, 
one of the chief considerations is to have 
a good surface on which to apply the 
material. It must not be too ragged nor 
yet too smooth. The surface must also be 
clean and dry. In the integral method, 
the chief point of importance is the 
elimination of all voids in the concrete. 
The impermeability of the mass may also 
be assisted by the incorporation of some 
waterproofing compound, such as solu- 
tions of chloride of lime or sulphate of 
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aluminium, added to the cement, and 
Sylvester soap or alum mixtures, as well 
as hydrated lime and metallic stearites. 
The author, however, points out that the 
effect of none of these compounds has 
been tested by time. Metallic stearites 
appear to be most in favour at the present 
time. 

With regard to surface coatings, the 
most permanent of these is hot paraffin in- 
jected into the pores of the surface, but 
it is necessary that the paraffin should be a 
specially hard kind. It is rather an ex- 
pensive method, but the results seem to 
justify it. The Sylvester method of alum 
and soap is much in use, but it requires a 
larger number of coats than in the case of 
paraffin, and is quite as expensive, while 
it is no more permanent. Linseed oil 
should not be used, as it is an unstable 
compound and produces a soap upon 
coming in contact with the alkali in 
cement, and soon washes off. Included in 
the paper is a very useful diagram for 
determining the dimensions and the cost 
(in the United States) of reinforced con- 
crete floors subjected to external hydro- 
static pressure. This is intended for use 
when designing floors that have to be 
waterproofed in deep basements, and 
where it is important to guard against the 
cracking of the floors. 


QUANTITIES FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE WORK. 


By CHARLES O. MOURANT. 


The continued adoption of reinforced con- 
crete as a building and engineering material 
and its rapid development by contractors, 
engineers, architects, and others necessitates 
careful and systematic estimating on the 
part of the contractor. 

To enable the contractor to give a fair 
tender for proposed works, it is desirable 
that several points should have careful con- 
sideration. 

(1) The design of the structure must be 
such that it will withstand the various loads 
which are likely to be placed upon it. 

(2) The quantities should be very care- 
fully and accurately taken out. 

(3) Prices should be obtained for materials 
such as ballast, broken stone, sand, cement, 
etc., from reliable firms in the locality of 
job. 

(4) The contractor should inspect samples 
of these materials before using the prices 
for estimating purposes, so as to be sure 
they satisfy the conditions of the specifica- 
tion. 

The first item does nct affect the general 
contractor, this being for the architect and 
consulting engineer to decide. 

The present article is intended to deal 
more particularly with quantities and quan- 
tity taking. It is to be regretted that the 
majority of engineers do not realise the im- 
portance, for estimating purposes, of a good 
set of quantities, that is, quantities with the 
various items of work and various trades 
kept separate. The ordinary form of engi- 
neer’s quantities wherein the concrete and 
centering are lumped together, such as “ 500 
yards cube concrete in beams, columns, floor 
slabs, etc., including all centering, forms, 
etc.,” is very unsatisfactory. With such 
description, no estimator can hope to give 
a fair price for the work. 

As everyone knows, who is at all ac- 
quainted (even most remotely) with the 
labours involved in reinforced concrete work, 
the cost of the centering bears a very large 
proportion of the cost of the whole job; 
and the ratio between the cost of the cen- 
tering and the cost of cencrete in, say, a 
4in. slab, is far higher than that between 
centering and concrete in, say, a 12in. slab. 
And similarly ia a beam, say, 12in. by 6in. 
we get 2.5ft. super. of centering for every 
ft. lineal, and o.sft. cube concrete ; whilst in 
a 24in. by 12in. beam we get sft. super. 
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centering and 2ft. cube concrete, so that by 
increasing the quantitity of concrete four 
times we do not increase the centering by 
the same amount. 
(a) Now it must follow that if we price 

the gin. floor slab first— 

1ft) super centerinpea eee 2d. 

4-12f{t. cube concrete at.gd. ... 3d. 


Per ft. cuper qin. thick... 5d. 
or 1s. 3d. per ft. cube concrete and centering. 
(b) Then taking 12in. slab— 


Tit, super Olicenteringwernce ee 2d. 
Lit; CUbDE CONCLEtE) ieee saeewsiinert od. 
Pertti cubege mena: 


which is 26 per cent. cheaper than qin. slab. 
(c) Then, taking a 12in. by 6in. beam, we 
get per foot lineal— 


2.5ft. super centering at 2%d.... 5d. 
o.5ft. cube concrete at od. ... 44d. 
gid. 


or 1s. 3d. per ft. cube concrete and center- 
ing. 
(d) Taking a 24in. by 12in. beam— 
sits Super. centering esse ES.) Od: 
2ft. cube concrete 


2s. 6d. 
or 1s. 3d. per ft. cube concrete and cen- 
tering. 

In order to emphasise the error, let us 
consider 50 yards cube of each item instead 
of 1ft. cube. 

(a)\ 50 yards cube usenrcee PRY GPK) 

(b) 50 yards cube 
(c) 50 yards cube 

(d) 50 yards cube -<2).c2).. 84 7 6 

From a comparison of these figures it wil? 
readily be seen that if the contractor prices 
his concrete and centering together at a cer- 
tain uniform price per yard cube, he will 
be too high on some items and too low on 
others. 

The cost of hoisting materials to the vari- 
ous floors is very heavy, and varies with 
the height of the floors, hence the quantities 
of concrete, centering, and steel for various 
floors should be kept separate. The usual 
practice is to divide the building up as fol- 
lows :-— 

1. Basement and ground floors. 

2. First, second, and third floors. 

3. Fourth and fifth floors. 

4. Roof. 

Reinforcing steel for floor slabs should be 
kept separate from the steel in beams and 
columns. There is usually more labour on 
the steel in the beams than in the slabs or 
columns, and more in the steel in columns 
than in slabs. 

But these items greatly depend upon the 
engineer’s design, and no hard and fast rules 
can be laid down. For the reinforcement 
of floor slabs the most economical method 
is to put in straight lengths of rods between 
the beams and over the beams to lay short 
lengths of the same size rod as top reinforce- 
ment to take the reverse bending moment- 
The length of these top rods and the spacing 
of same depends upon the span between 
beams, and must be executed according to 
the engineer’s drawings and details. 

The finishing surface to floors should be 
measured at per yard super. or per square 
super., the plastering to soffit of floors 
measured per yard super., plastering to 
beams per ft. super. plastering to columns 
per ft. super (these should be itemised 
separately); angles and arris to beams per 
{t. run, chamfers per ft. run, stops num- 
bered, cornices per ft. run, mitres num- 
bered. 

The writer has seen items in a bill of quan- 
tities by an eminent engineer which were 
described in the following ambiguous 
manner :— 

““rooyds. cube concrete as specihed in 
floor slabs, beams, columns, etc., including 
all centering and forms, the top surface of 
floors finished with rin. granite chippings 
and cement, the soffit of floors and all 
beams and columns finished in sirafite plas- 
tering, two coats, including angles and 
atrises to beams and columns.” 
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Pricing such an item as this is mere guess- Yds. Super. Floor slab, gin. thick, Ground The writer, after several years’ experience 
work; the quantities should have been in Floor. as’ a quantity surveyor, and lately being 
the following form :— s Floor’ slab Gin, thick, Ground’ especially interested in reinforced con rete, 
Yds. Cube Concrete in beams, Ground Floor. Floor. has arranged a system of ‘“ column” quantity 

A ks - beams, First, Second, and Floor slab for each floor. taking for this class of work, which will 
and Third Floor. . Centering to floor slabs. greatly reduce the labour involved in tak- 
; e F beams, Fourth and . ae to roof. ing off quantities for reinforced concrete 
Fifth Floors. oy ‘ to beams. work. By adopting this method the time 
; . * beams, Roof. 3 x to columns. employed in abstracting the various items 
‘ x is columns, Basement BA tin. Granite Chippings and_ is entirely saved. No abstracting is neces- 
to Con bcc Cement to floors. Sary: the quantities can be billed direct 
¥ SS ; columns, Ground to ae Sirapite Plastering to soffits of from the taking-off sheets. 
Second Floor. concrete floors. The accompanying tables indicate the 
rs =f .s columns, Second to Feet <3 a8 ar beams. method to be employed— 
Fourth Floor:. ¥ ia * i to columns. Sheet A for beams. 
af e columns, Fourth Feet run Angles and arris to beams. Sheet B for columns. 
Floor to Roof. “c ” », to columns. Sheet C for floor slabs and walls. 

< : ; 

Sheet A: Beams. January, 1910, 
LOCALITY OF JOB—WAREHOUSE, LONDON, E. 
SSS SSS ———— 

CONCRETE. CENTERING, REINFORCEMENT, STIRRUPS 
+ | e es G } 
No. | Depth No. No, No. Sec.\Lgh | Total 

Fir |B’m | of L’gth width | Cubi of | Lg’th G’th) Super || of | L’gth x oe BY” ca 5” 1” ge EE 1%” | 14” 2 ha | of area! in ubic 

No. |tms, femuems, | ft, tmes ft. ins. |dims, |/rods! ft. |Size ft; ft. ft. bi Die ft. ft. ft ft, ft. ft. bm.| of /ins.! ins 
| | | jrods 
at ft ins. inches] ft. ins, ft. ins. ins. |ft. ins. ft. ins.) ins, | | | ins. | ins ns. 
Gd. \1G 3 |20 Oo 20X8 | 66 200, 48 |240 0 6 25 0} x} I50 0 6 t} 26 4s 
. | | | 
| ¢ 20 0 | rt 120 0 | 6 1} | 26 | 195 
| | 
| x“ | | 
l2aG | 1 25 0 |\30x8 I.| 25 0-| 68 |rar 8 || 8 27 6 | 4 220 0 | 8 I} 36 | 432 
. | 
Ist '1F I Iz 0 j|12X6 I I2 0} 30 30 0 2 I2 0 : 24 0 2 : 14 
1 | 
| 2 i560 } 30 0 | | 2 Al ey! 21 
| 
ae | x IO 0 |10X6 | 4 I to 0 | 26 | 2r 8 || 2 IZ2 0/1 24 0 2 I 12 24 
i | - } — | | —— 
133 4 54 0 24,0 |I50 0 |120 0 220 0 | 88" 
4 x oe x in S30 8 
| | | 1.5 lbs. 2.67lbs|3.38lbs 4.17]bs 6.01 lbs| 
| | Calrried toBill= = 48 
| vds -= = = = } = | | = 
| sup 81 lbs 5 lbs so7lbs 500 Ibs} 1342 'Ibs, | 
| | 


Sheet B: Columns. January, 1910. 


LOCALITY OF JOB—WAREHOUSE, LONDON, E. 
fA EEaeeeneeen eaenemeeimniicaease ace Ss sss sslivacMSnSannsaswenmnsamsmemaencom’cuemsneen 


CONCRETE, CENTERING. REINFORCEMENT. BINDERS. 
No. | No. Heig’t | Side b, ). Height Gth. Super.|} No. Lngth. Size 4” a” ni If” 1}” 1}” 14” 13” No. | Lgh| Size| 3” 41f 3” }" 
Fl’r| of | of | ft. iby. side : rf ft. ins. | dims, of jitte ins. ft.lin. ft. lin./ft. lin, [tt. lin. ft. lin./ft. lin,| ft. lin./ft. lin.|)bds.| ft. | in. |ft. lin. ft. lin./ft. lin.!ft. lin. 
Col |tms. | ins. n ft. ||rods 
|. pat as bo | as 
ft. ins.| inches. ft. {t. ins. ins. ft. ins.|| ft. ins. ins. 
Gd.| A | 3 | 15 0 |16x 16 15 0 64 |240 0 || 4/3) 16 6 | If 198 0 192|76| 1440 0| 
rst | C 2 I2 0 lr4 x 14 I2 0 | 56. /Er2 0 || 8 13 0, If | 104 0 7216 6| } 468 0 
2nd} D. | 5 I2 0 |12X12| 60 12,0, [ra Ss 240) O |le200 | he Gey x 250 0 240' 5 6| 4 |1320 0 
Berek | 5 IO 0 | 9X 9g| 28 2 100 36 1500 20 | Ir o | 2 220 0 200|4 2] & | 833 4 
_ =e as ie —— 
Carr ied to | Bill — 200 10 742 0 220 0 250 0) 104 0 1)8 o 2153 4/468 0 1440 0 
= {8 yds. = 82 yds.|| OW be = = = == = = 
cube. super. | 6 cwt. 3}cwt. rofewt Icwt. | }cwt.| 5 cwt. 


nS es es 


Sheet C: Floor and Wall Slabs. January, 1910. 


LOCALITY OF - JOB—WAREHOUSEF, LONDON, E. 
SSS snus 


CONCRETE SLAB. CENTERING. REINFORCEMENT, 
No, Thick- ; ; ; , f No. dy 4 : No. ahi Gian “Wire 
Fir Slab) of Leng’h)Width| ness af oN gee NaS 4g {5 58 6 of |Leng’h Width Super | of Leng’h Size K 3” 4” §" a” Z tvines 
No. |tms.| ft. ft. ins. ft.sup. ft. sup.|ft. sup. ft. sup./ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. tms.| ft. ft. | dims. |jrods} ft. | ins. ft. lin.|ft. lin.|ft. lin.|ft, lin.|ft. lin.|ft. lin. “No, 
ft. ins. ft. ins.,inches. ft. ins, ft. 
GdjA |4 IIo | 100 5 140 0 4 | II 0 | 10 0 | 440 o|| 20| 11 6 | 4 230 0 = 
22 | 0 6 ¢ |231 0 — 
dB 16 \|8 o| 80 j 384 0 6| 8o0| 80 | 384 0/6/16] 86] 4 816 o = 
6/8 8 6 4 408 o = 
gst | X | 4 (me) 70 3 168 o 4 60 7 0} 168 0|4/14| 6 6 3 364 0 
> 4/12) 7 6 i 360 o 
2nd| Y1' 2 +> 120/120 6 288 o 2 | t2 0 | 12 0 | 288 olj2/24| 12 6 t 600 o 
Carried to [Bill [19 yds. 43 yds 49 yds 32 yds. = |142yds|1280 0/2/24, 126 | } 600 0 
sup. | sup. sup. sup, —— 
Wall b 1 |240]|100 4 240 O 2 | 24 0 | 10 0 480 0 ||2/48| 10 o + 9600 
fr’nt r 3840 
2/20, 240 | } 9600 fies 
Carried to Bill 27 yds. 53 yds 2559 01540 0} 230 0 1200 0 
sup. = a = = 
4 cwt. 5 cwt. récwt 16}cwt 
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Messrs. G. Jackson and Sons, 
Rathbone Place, W., and Mr. G. P. Bankart, 
of Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn Road, 
E.C., have recently arranged an amalgama- 
tion of their businesses. The respective 
workshops and offices remain exactly as here- 
tofore, Mr. Bankart’s business being under 
his sole personal direction and control at 
Baldwin’s Gardens, whilst his services as 
designer and adviser of work at 49, Rathbone 
Place are also secured. In addition to 
modelled plasterwork, leadwork, etc., they 
are conjointly undertaking decorative work 
in gesso, also egg-tempera painting, and carv- 
ing in wood and stone; and with the new 
financial arrangements, increased workshop 
accommodation, and greater facilities, they 
will be able to carry out orders expeditiously, 
and at the same time to do the best possible 


work. 
Poilite Roofing Tiles and Slabs. _ 
The manufacture of asbestos cement tiles 
and sheets has now assumed the dimensions 
of a great industry. Within the past ten 
years, factories have been opened in Austria, 
Hungary, Germany, France, Belgium, Swit: 
zerland, and the United States of America. 
For many years, Messrs. Bell’s United 
Asbestos Co., Ltd., Southwark Street, Lon- 
don, S.E., have specialised in this class of 
material for building construction, and their 
“ Poilite’? Asbestos Cement Tile and Sheet 
Works have been specially equipped for the 
increasing demands of the home, colonial, 
and foreign trade. 
For Poilite roofing tiles, many advantages 
over ordinary natural slate are claimed. The 
manufactured article does not change colour 
under exposure to the weather; it is abso- 
lutely fireproof; it does not crack or split 
when trampled on or when exposed to heat; 
it does not deteriorate under rapid and ex- 
treme variations of climatic conditions; it 
does not split or crack round the nail-hole ; 
and the roof formed of these tiles is of 
superior appearance. - 
In the process of manufacture, the Poilite 
shingles are subjected to enormous pressure. 
When fresh, they absorb only about four or 
five per cent. of their weight in water ; and 
the hydration and crystallisation which 
ensue on their exposure to the atmosphere 
render them absolutely waterproof, and of 
extreme durability. Superior economy, ren- 
dering any trifling increase of first cost over 
that of inferior roofing quite negligible, is 
consequent on the extreme lightness of weight 
of Poilite, enabling the use of smaller 
scantlings for the framework of the roof, as 
compared with those that are necessary for 
carrying slates; and the durability, ease of 
maintenance, fireproof quality, and other 
advantages, are all in favour of real economy. 
In appearance and to the touch, the Poilite 
asbestos tiles resemble high-quality slates, 
but, as already noted, they are not nearly so 
heavy, while they are nevertheless of much 
ereater tensile strength. The surface is uni- 
form, smooth, and non-flaking, and the tiles 
can be cut, shaped, and drilled, with the 
utmost facility. From the smoothness of the 
surface and the accuracy with which the 
edges are cut, it would seem impossible for 
moisture, rain, wind, or snow to get between 
the laps. The Poilite tiles are made in grey, 
blue, and terra-cotta, and these tints are war- 
ranted to be unfading. The average weight 
is about 21lb. per square yard, allowing for 
24in. lap, compared with 67lb. for Welsh 
slate, and 16olb. for red roof tiles. Poilite 
is on the authorised Admiralty and War 
Office lists. Its lightness, imperviousness, 
and immunity from the effects of climatic 
extremes, render it a most valuable material 
for use in tropical countries, where, as at 
home, it is in great demand not only for 
roofs, but also for walls, dadoes, and ceil- 
ings. It is largely employed in British 
India, where its quality as an absolute non- 
conductor of heat, its defiance of the ravages 
of the white ant, and its non-combustibility 
are among the qualities that have brought it 
into high favour. 5 
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FEDERATION NEWS. 


Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales 


Federation. 


The Finance Sub-Committee of this Federation 
met at the Boardroom, Blackfriars Street, Man- 
chester, on Thursday, June 30th, when the presi- 
dent, Mr. Frank Woods, Bolton, occupied the chair. 


The annual meetings of the Painters’, Slaters’, 
Stonemasons’, Bricklayers’ aud Plumbers’ Trade 


Committees have been held during the month, the 
special business before each being the election of 
the branch chairman for the ensuing year, who 
shall sit ex-officio on the Administrative Committee. 

The following are the elections :—Painters, Mr. 
W. Croasdale, Preston; slaters, Mr. J. B. Johnson, 
Liverpool; stonemasons, Mr. Samuel Smith, Burn- 
ley; bricklayers, Mr. Ben Talbot, Bolton; plumbers, 
Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, Manchester. 

The Painters’ Trade Committee also had before 
them the question of demanding medical certificates 
from workmen before giving them employment, and 
the following resolution was adopted :—‘‘That it be 
a recommendation from this committee to the 
master painters throughout the Federation to use 
their influence wherever possible for the substitution 
of other suitable materials for ‘lead,’ with a view 
to removing the serious risk of lead poisoning.” It 
was agreed that this resolution should be sent on 
to the various local associations. Some discussion 
also took place at this meeting regarding the strike 
of painters in progress at Leigh, but no resolution 
was passed thereon. 

The stonemasons held their meeting at Blackpool, 
and one very important matter under consideration 
was the question of deleting or amending the 
worked stone rule. After considerable discussion 
the following resolution was adopted :—‘‘That this 
meeting recommend to the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federation that the worked stone rule 
be deleted, and that the following be substituted in 
place thereof :—‘“‘That no worked stone shaJl come 
into this town except sawn stone, which shall be 
exempt from this rule.” 

It was agreed to hold the next meeting at Burn- 
ley. 

Attention was also called to the charges made 
by railway companies for the use of hand cranes, 
and one of the members of the committee stated 
that he had had this matter recently before the 
various railway companies. It was agreed that the 
chairman should bring the same before the notice 
of the Administrative Committee, with a view to 
their taking the matter up. 

At the Plumbers’ Trade Committee meeting, the 
question of plumbers’ discount on sanitary fittings 
was discussed at very considerable length, and com- 
plaints were laid against two firms of manufacturers 
and dealers on the methods adopted by them in 
quoting net prices to architects and proprietors. 
The secretary was instructed to write the two firms 
complained of calling their attention to the matter, 
and asking them in future to quote prices which 
would carry the usual trade discount to the master 
plumber. 

The arrangements for entertaining the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers at Ches- 
ter for the summer meetings are now near comple- 
tion, particulars of which it is expected will be 
circulated within the next few days.—JOHN Tom- 
LISON, Secretary. 


Yorkshire Federation. 


The monthly meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Yorkshire Federation was held at Powolny’s 
Grand Café, King Edward Street, Hull, on June 
30th, when Councillor W. G. England, J.P. (presi- 
dent) occupied the chair, and 42 delegates were 
present from the Federated Associations. 

Vote oF CoNDOLENCE—Mr. A, MASTIN, SHEFFIELD. 
—The President referred to the death of Mr. A. 
Mastin, of Sheffeld. On his motion, seconded by 
Mr. A. J. Forsdike, the Federation resolved to ten- 
der to Mrs. Mastin and family their profound sym- 
pathy and sincere condolence in the great loss they 
have sustained, and warmly acknowledge the loyal 
and valuable services of Mr. Mastin in the interests 
of the Federation, and in furthering the welfare of 
building trade employers. 

A letter was read from Mr. George Macfarlane, 
J.P., acknowledging receipt of the Federation’s re- 
solution of congratulation. 

Matton Post Orricre.—A letter was read from the 
H.M. Office of Works stating that the accepted 
tender for alteration at Malton Post Office was 
based upon the same plans, specification, and bills 
of quantities as were the original tenders. 

Post OrricE Conrracts.—The President reported 
that the Finance and Emergency Committee had 
carefully considered the replies from contractors 
giving their observations and experience in connec- 
tion with Post Office contracts. A draft letter had 
been prepared, and was laid before the Federation 
for their consideration. The draft letter was gener- 
ally approved for transmission to H.M. Office of 
Works. The president, vice-presidents, and secre- 
tary were appointed a deputation to interview H.M. 
Office of Works, and place before the officials a 
digest of the experience and observations, in order 
to substantiate the statements contained in the 
letter. 

CrrcuLAR to ARCHITECTS ON TRADE MatTrTrers.—It 
was reported that the National Administrative Com- 
mittee had approved of the principle of the Feder- 
ation’s issuing, under their auspices, a circular let- 
ter to Yorkshire architects, but recommended that 
the preamble should be revised. The President re- 
ported that the Finance and Emergency Committee 
would bring forward a recommendation at the next 
meeting. 
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REGISTER OF Accipents.—The President reported 
that a Conference of Secretaries had been held on 
June oth, when it was unanimously agreed, as an 
experiment, to ask members to fill up and return 
once a quarter particulars of the accidents which 
had arisen during the period, with a special note of 
all cases suspected of malingering. Ihe informa- 
tion would then be duplicated, and a copy furnished 
to each local association secretary for the informa- 
tion of the Federated members. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION RuLEs.—A proposal to alter 
the National rules so as to provide that ex-presi- 
dents of the Federation shall hold office ex-othcio 
on the National Committee for at least two years 
after the expiration of their term of office, was con- 
sidered. The Federation empowered their represen- 
tatives to support the amendment when it comes 
forward for consideration at the National meeting. 
_West Ruipinc County Counci, — Fair WAGES 
CLausE.—A report was presented of the action of 
the West Riding County Council in seeking to en- 
force on a contractor in the Bingley district the 
rates of wages and conditions of labour applicable 
to the Keighley district. The action of the West 
Riding Education Committee was largely due to 
the initiative of a local labour member, and a re- 
solution of the Keighley Operative Joiners’ Society 
that Bingley was within their district and subject 
to their jurisdiction. The secretary reported that 
he had, with the contractor, had an interview with 
Mr. W. Vibart Dixon, the Deputy Clerk of the 
County Council, and stated that the principle raised 
was of vital importance to all builaing trade em- 
ployers. It was pointed out to Mr. Dixon that the 
Federation could not for one moment sanction the 
position taken up by the operatives’ society, neither 
were the Gounty Council justified in imposing what 
was known as trade union rate of wages and con- 
ditions, as distinct from the wages ‘generally ac- 
cepted as current and actually in operation in the 
trade or respective trade for competent workmen in 
the district.’ Attention was also drawn to the fact 
that only a short time ago Bingley was claimed as 
within the district of the Bradford branch of the 
joiners’ society, and that the change had obviously 
been made in order to bolster up a case against 
a contractor who was working in Bingley district. 
Mr. Dixon ultimately agreed that the Federation 
was right in contending that the contractor was 
complying with their fair wages clause if he was 
paying the rate of wages “accepted as current and 
actually in operation” in Bingley, but stated that 
he would obtain independent evidence on this point. 
The Federation Secretary requested that the claims 
of the operatives might be heard in the presence 
of the contractor, thus affording an opportunity for 
rebutting evidence being given. The contractor 
estimated, if the request of the County Council was 
enforced, that it would mean a difference in wages 
of about 4130. It was resolved to inform the West 
Riding County Council that the Federation unani- 
mously endorsed the action of their secretary as 
embodying the use and custom of the trade through- 
out the country; and to request, if further action 
is Deuter tacos or explanations are necessary, that 
the Federation might be given an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their views either at an ofhcial inquiry or 
by means of a deputation. 

NATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE.—Mr. Sin- 
clair reported upon a meeting of the National Ad- 
ministrative Committee, that had been held on Jiine 
21S. 

NaTIoNAL CoNCILIATION BoARD.—A recommenda- 
tion was considered from the National Conciliation 
Board “that members of the various Conciliation 
Boards who may be members of any Board having 
considered a case shall not sit personally on any 
subsequent hearing of the said case, but shall send 
a substitute.” The consideration of the recom- 
mendation was deferred to a further meeting. 

LEEDS—BRICKLAYERS’ AND LABOURERS’ WINTER 
Worxinc Hours.—Mr. W. T. Ledgard, on behalf of 
the Leeds Association, reported that the brick- 
lJayers and labourers had not assented to the pro- 
posal for alteration of the winter working hours. 
The notice provided that, for a period of fifteen 
weeks, work should commence at 8 a.m., and that 
no breakfast time should be allowed. The proposed 
reduction in hours would make a difference of 283 


hours during the winter. Several members ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Leeds Association 
should bring the proposals before the Local 


Government Board. 

HuLt AND PLASTERERS’ JOINT CommitTTEE.—Mr. E. 
Quibell reported that the Hull Association had in- 
vited the Hull Operative Plasterers to appoint re- 
presentatives on the Committee of Appeal pro- 
vided for in the revised agreement with the plas- 
terers. After the request, a question had been 
raised, and the operative plasterers were delaying 
the appointment of their representatives until the 
point in negotiation had been settled. The Hull 
Association are strongly of opinion that the opera- 
are taking undue advantage of the position. 
The Federation secretary reported that he had 
requested the National secretary to ask the 
National secretary of the N.A.O.P. to use his best 
services with the Hull branch to get the Com- 
mittee appointed, in order that the matter’ which 
had been raised might be dealt with by such com- 
mittee as soon as it is formally constituted. 

Jury Mretinc.—On the motion of Mr. A. J. Fors- 
dike, seconded by Mr. J. Dawson, it was decided 
not to hold a meeting in July, unless necessity 
arises, but that the members be urged to attend the 
National half-yearly meetings at Chester, on Wed- 
nesday, July 27th. 

Aucust MEETING.—Mr. A. W. Sinclair, on behalf 
of the Scarborough Association, invited the Federa- 
tion to hold the August meeting in that town. The 
snvitation was cordially accepted, and the date 
fixed for Friday, August 19th.—J. Davipson, Sec- 
retary. 
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This work comprises the conversion of an old malting and oasthouse into a residence, part of 


the old buildings being pulled down for a street-widening necessitating a new front. The oast- 
house has been converted into a library. 
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_The Artillery War Memorial. 


SPEAIGHT is not always right in 
his suggestions about the arrangement 
of public places and monuments in 
London, but he is certainly right in 
his strictures in regard to the placing 
(or rather misplacing) of the Artillery 
South African War Memorial. The 
memorial faces the Duke of York’s 
Column, or a site opposite the steps ;the site relation between 
the two is emphasised by the line of pavement which stretches 
across from the foot of the steps axially with the column ; and 
in spite of this the war memorial has been deliberately placed 
two or three feet out of axis with the column. It is a blunder 
that would seem almost incredible were it not unfortunately 
the fact that we are always making blunders of this kind in 
London. We presume this-is the wisdom of the Office of 
Works. Imagine such a thing being done by any official 
architectural authority in Paris! They would never hear 
the last of it. The sole reason for doing this seems to have 
‘been to keep the end of the monument to the line of the park 
tailings. Surely the railings are movable, and their line 
could have been altered for so important a purpose as the 
proper axial placing of the monument. In matters of this 
kind we seem in London to be really hopeless. | For the 
monument itself, the group of the figure and the horse at 
the top is a fine and effective one; the horse seems to owe 
something to Watts’s horse in the “ Physical Energy ”’ group ; 
it is none the worse for that. But we should like to know 
whether Mr. Colton put the architectural details into the 
hands of any architect. We suspect not; we have not seen 
any architect’s name mentioned, and we do not think the 
mouldings and the outline of the pedestal by any means good. 
Nor was it a very happy thought to place the bronze plates 
with the names of the men commemorated in the pavement. 
They are likely soon to be more or less obliterated in such 
a position. The sculpture group and the bas-reliefs are the 
only really satisfactory part of the monument. 


The Addition to the Tate Gallery. 


HAT is called “the new Turner Wing’”’ in the Tate 
Gallery is an excellent piece of work, both in regard 
to the architectural treatment of the rooms and the 

arrangement and exhibition of the pictures contained i Ie. 
The two larger of the new rooms, in which the Turner oil- 
paintings are hung, have curved ceilings, that in No. VI. 
semicircular in section, that in No. VII. segmental, the sky- 
lights following the curve of the ceiling and carrying through 
its lines. The lighting is through a single surface of glass, 
which always gives a better light than the practice, carried 
out in the older rooms at the National Gallery, of having a 
glazed flat ceiling and a raking skylight abuve it. On Mon- 
day last the lighting in Gallery VI. was, even so, hardly 
adequate, but this seemed to be owing to too many of the 
blinds being drawn. In Gallery VII. the light was quite 


satisfactory, as also in the three smaller ground floor rooms 
devoted to water-colours, which have been kept lower so as 
to be more in scale with the pictures. The verde-antique 
marble used for the architectural framing of the doorways 
and for the plinths of the rooms goes very well with the 
red silk brocade lining of the walls in the two large galleries ; 
it does not go quite so well with the gold canvas of the 
The seats in the rooms are of fine solid 
We must 


smaller rooms. 
design, very well carried out in Italian walnut. 
praise also the arrangement by which the cords for working 
the blinds to the skylights are carried down in concealed 
tubes, so as to avoid an unsightly appearance in the rooms. 
In the basement rooms, where a number of minor works and 
studies by Turner are collected, a remarkable success in light- 
ing has been achieved by admitting the light through large 
canted windows of rough plate glass, which, in spite of there 
being no top-light and only windows at the end, seem to fill 
the room with light. 

A good many paintings of Turner’s, formerly familiar 
favourites at the National Gallery, are now to be found 
here; on what principle they are transferred from the 
National Gallery we do not know, nor is it of very much 
consequence; it is a matter of administration merely, we 
presume; at all events, they are as well seen here as they 
were at Trafalgar Square. Among the many smaller works 
now first exhibited, there are some, of Turner’s latest period, 
which have been much over-praised in the papers, and are 
more eccentric than satisfactory. “Interior at Petworth,”’ 
for instance, in which a quantity of overturned articles from 
a table are dimly discerned amid a puzzle of prismatic colours, 
is really absurd ; and the same might be said of some others. 
On the other hand, we come across hitherto unknown works 
of rare poetic beauty ; none more remarkable in this sense, 
perhaps, than “The Evening Star,’’ one of the finest pictures 
of a dark sea seen from the beach in twilight that have 
“Norham Castle, Sunrise,’’ too, a late 


ever been painted. 
There are number- 


work, is a wonderful effect of sunlight. 
less things of interest among the sketches and studies. 

The nation is much indebted to the late Sir J. Duveen 
for his liberality in thus providing adequate galleries for the 
exhibition of Turner’s works, and to Mr. Duveen for having 
liberally carried out and added to his father’s bequest. And 
we have every praise to give to the manner in which the 
work has been carried out by Mr. Romaine-Walker, the archi- 
tect appointed by the donor. 3ut without making any re- 
flection on the present architect, we cannot quit the sub- 
ject without expressing the opinion that Mr. Sydney Smith, 
the original architect, should have been allowed the oppor- 
tunity of completing his own building. This was pointed 
out to the donor at the time, but he seems to have been pos- 
sessed with the characteristically British idea that the gift 
of money carries with it the right to settle everything else 
in connection with art. It was in deference to this insular 
idea that Lord Grimthorpe, because he found the money, was 
allowed the claim to do what he pleased to St. Alban’s Abbey 
(as it then was). We do not suggest that there is any other 
parallelism between the two cases. The addition has been 
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as well done, architecturally, as it could have been done. 
But, nevertheless, we consider that the original architect has 
every right to claim a grievance at the completion of his build- 
ing being put into the hands of another architect, and that 
the donor was distinctly wrong in thinking that his offer of 
money entitled him to do exactly as he pleased. The matter 
is an accomplished fact now, but we comment on it in view 
of future possibilities of the same kind. Donors of money 
for buildings or other artistic objects ought to understand 
that in such cases the gift of money does not purchase (or 
ought not to purchase) the right to dogmatise on questions of 


architectural and professional rights. 
A’ 

Councils Association, held at the Guildhall, West- 

minster, last week, Lord Belper presiding, the follow- 
ing resolution, brought forward by the East Sussex County 
Council, was considered: “That in the opinion of the County 
Council the time has arrived when a substantial grant should 
be made from the Imperial Exchequer towards the growing 
cost of maintenance of main roads, owing to the great in- 
crease in the motor traffic; and that a copy of the resolution 
be sent to the President of the Local Government Board, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the ‘County Councils 
Association.’’ After discussion at the . Guildhall meet- 
ing, it was resolved: “That the committee sympathises 
with the grievance mentioned in the resolution of the 
East Sussex County Council, and recommends that the atten- 
tion of the Parliamentary Committee be specially drawn to 
this matter in connection with their consideration of the 
future relations between Imperial and local taxation.’’ The 
divided, and subdivided, responsibility for road maintenance, 
leading as it does to ludicrous anomalies, and occasionally 
imposing intolerable burdens on small communities that are 
not only unable but ought never to have been expected to 
bear them, is a public grievance that is over-ripe for attention. 
We have always regarded road maintenance as being logically 
and expediently a matter of national concern; as any change 
of policy on this question has a more or less direct bearing on 
street architecture and other building interests, the subject is 
one upon which architects and builders may appropriately 
keep a watchful eye. 


Road Maintenance. 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of the County 


The Importance of the Corporation Seal. 

N action last week in the King’s Bench Division, 
/AN in which an architect sued a corporation for wrongful 
dismissal, affords yet another example of the intermin- 

able struggle between technicality and common sense. The 
main defence set up was that the plaintiff. could recover 
nothing under a contract which did not bear the council’s seal. 
It was admitted that the work had been ordered; and the 
attempt to ride off on a mere technicality did not altogether 
prevail, either with the jury at the Derby Assizes, who had 
found that the plaintiff was entitled to £230, or with the 
judge to whom the point of law was referred, who gave 
judgment for that sum, with costs. It is most important to 
observe, however, that the judge expressly said “that as the 
resolution employing the plaintiff was not under seal, the 
plaintiff could not succeed in an action directly based on it 
for breach of contract or wrongful dismissal.’? The recovery 
Was on guantum meruit; the ruling in “ Lawford v. Billericay 
Rural District Council’’ (1903, 1 K.B., 772) applying to 
corporations the law applicable to other persons, “that they 
could not take the benefit of work, in an employment within 
the scope of their authority and for the purposes for which 
they were created, and refuse to pay for it.’’ From this it 
seems apparent that it would probably be in vain to seek 
damages from a corporation for mere breach of contract 
where the contract does not bear the corporation seal; the 
award in this case being for services actually rendered. The 
plain moral is: Insist on the seal: it is an indispensable 
talisman, without which no corporation contract can be guar- 
anteed to be genuine. (See p. 93.) 
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Architectural Association Students’ Work. 


HE drawings of the students in the Architectural Associa- 
tion schools, which have been on view at Tufton Street 
for some days, give evidence of the good work which 

is being done there. The work of the first year students in 
the evening classes is in the first place directed towards teach- 
ing them to draw, or obtaining practical evidence as to their 
powers of drawing, first in the shape of details drawn in 
outline; secondly in drawing from.casts and shading the 
drawings. Much of the work done by these beginners is very 
good. In the second year work we have studies of the Doric 
order, and then of its application in designs for an Agora in 
the Doric style, to show the application of the order in an 
original study for a building. There were also some interest- 
ing designs for a village church to seat 200 persons. Among 
the third year work were designs for a sculpture gallery, and 
others for a park entrance—mostly classic, though a Gothic 
design appeared among them. ‘The students were also en- 
couraged to work out their ideas of the metal gateways for 
the park entrance to a larger scale, in order to give them some 
practice in the study of the treatment of metal. In the fourth 
year work one of the prominent subjects was a Valhalla, 
treated for the most part as classic designs with a dome. The 
objection to these dome designs was that in many—if not most 
—of them there was a lofty outer dome covering a great 
amount of useless empty space above the dome which could 
be actually seen from the interior. The tendency to this kind 
of treatment of the dome, as a useless feature for external 
appearance only, was very largely illustrated in the recent 
competition for the London County Hall, where there were 
domes of immense size to be seen, which were only exterior 
embellishments covering so much empty space, entirely 
separated from the actual internal architecture. It is very 
desirable that students should be taught to treat domes with 
reference both to their interior and exterior effect, instead of 
practically making two domes—one for internal and the other 
for external show. The reconciling of the interior and exterior 
design of a dome is no doubt a very difficult problem, but 
that is the more reason why it should be forced on the atten- 
tion of students. Of all the-designs of the more mature 
students, the most interesting were those for a brick Custom 
House, to be erected on the centre of a bridge. Some of the 
designs were very good, and the thorough manner in which 
the details of foundations and piling were worked out says 
much for the nature of the practical instruction in building 
given in the Association schools. 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

T appears that the celebrated leaning tower at Pisa is 
believed to have been leaning more during the last half- 
century. If this goes on it will soon, no doubt, lean over for 

good and all. The evidence as to its increased leaning 
depends a good deal on the acceptance of the accuracy of the 
measurements of its inclination made by Taylor and Cresy 
in 1829. They are said to have made it out to be 86.5 
millimetres in every metre ; it is to-day 92 millimetres. We 
should say that Taylor and ‘Cresy were people who would 
probably make accurate measurements. It is rather amus- 
ing to find the “Times’’ correspondent at Rome forwarding 
a serious enquiry as to who these obscure Englishmen, Taylor 
and Cresy, were, and what were their attainments. Of 
course, a tower already built leaning is more likely to feel any 
movement of the foundations than one that has been built 
perpendicular. But the idea that because the foundations 
are settling now, therefore the original lean was due to a 
settlement, is illogical if not absurd. Bologna has two 
leaning towers, erected early in the twelfth century. Sixty 
years afterwards a town seventy miles off starts another lean- 
ing tower; and we are asked to believe that all this is the 
result of accidental coincidence. The idea is absurd; of 
course the experiments were intentional, and the towers at 
Bologna having no doubt attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, Pisa determined to rival them. 
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This view gives a good impression of the fine treatment of the Main Hall, which extends up two floors. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Windsor Castle as a Royal Residence. 

In stating that before King George and Queen Mary take 
up their residence at Windsor Castle certain alterations and 
rearrangements of the apartments will be necessary, a corres- 
pondent remarks that, all things considered, the Castle is pro- 
bably one of the best Royal residences in Europe. There are 
17 State apartments, 48 rooms, comprising the spacious 
kitchen, pantry, confectionery, vegetable, and other store 
rooms, 79 bedrooms, 65 sitting rooms, and rooms containing 
231 beds for servants. The length of passages is about 
1,700 yards. The private apartments include the Queen’s 
boudoir, the private audience chamber, the oak room, the 
tapestry room, the white, green, and crimson drawing rooms, 
the State dining room, the armoury, and the gold pantry, 
which contains a collection of gold plate valued at 41,800,000. 
It seems that very few structural alterations will be required. 


A Proposed New Bridge at Twickenham. 

A proposal is on foot to build another bridge across the 
Thames at Twickenham. The idea is set forth in “The 
Richmond and Twickenham Times,’’ and, needless to say, 
the proposed bridge is to cross the river at Eel Pie Island. 
This would mean the destruction of much of the beauty of 
this reach, and it might be well to consider what this means 
in other ways. It would have a disastrous effect on both 
Richmond and Twickenham as residential places, since the 
majority of the inhabitants value the reach for its natural 
amenities; it would be disastrous for the boatmen at both 
places; and also, we imagine, for the Island Hoiel. The 
famous Twickenham Ferry would doubtless be abolished. 
By the way, our contemporary ought to know that it is only 
necessary to pay a penny to cross the river, though if one 
crosses to the island, and again from the island to the further 
shore, the use of the two ferries will, of course, double the 
cost. The scheme is devised for the future welfare of 
Twickenham, we are told. On the Surrey side is a large 
tract of undeveloped land on the Dysart Estate. It is not 
by any means certain that the Earl of Dysart would welcome 
a new town in close proximity to Ham House. But sup- 
posing this land is developed, are the people of Twickenham 
co sure that it will benefit them? Twickenham has hundreds 
of houses and scores of shops empty. A row of the latter 
in the high road we have in mind which are being offered with- 
out much success at ridiculously low rents. We are informed 
on good authority that the major part of the more recent 
speculative property is in the hands of mortgagees and 1s 
not returning them even a fair interest. How the develop- 
ment of another district in another county is going to benefit 
Twickenham, therefore, is not made precisely clear. The 
bridge would cost a good deal of money, and the benefits 
would largely accrue to Ham. Also the rates in Twickenham 
work out now to 7-17ths—nearly half the rent—and there is 
very little to show for it. 

The Advertisement Nuisance. Pa 

Travellers by the railway have long been annoyed by the 
system of placing quack advertisements of a huge size in the 
fields bordering the line of rail, often in an almost unbroken 
series for miles together, and it will be a long time before 
there is anv chance of this kind of display being checked by 
the new Advertisement Regulation Act, which is directed 
more to securing the streets and suburbs of towns from dis- 
figurement. But it is rather alarming to learn that in addi- 
tion to the railway line advertisements, the growth of motor- 
ing is leading to a similar planting up of the ordinary high 
roads with advertisement boards, apparently chiefly directed 
to the supposed wants of the motorist, who does not wish to 
have his drives disfigured in this way. Some of the owners of 
motors are proposing to refuse to deal with any motor manu- 
facturer who plants advertisements along the road-side ; a 
policy which, if pursued, would no doubt soon put a stop to 
the practice. 
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The Usher Hall Competition : Awards. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., the assessor in the competition for 
the new City Hall for Edinburgh—the Usher Hall—has made 
the following awards: 1, Messrs. Stockdale, Harrison and 
Sons, and Howard H. Thomson, F.R.I.B.A., 7, St. Mar- 
tin’s East, Leicester (joint architects); 2 (with premium of 
£250), Frank Worthington Symon, F.R.I.B.A., Dorset 
House, East Grinstead, Sussex ; 3 (with premium of £150), 
Henry Edward Clifford, 225, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 
4 (with premium of £100), William Haywood, 245, Bristol 
Road, Birmingham. There were 133 competitors, and it 
was stipulated that the complete cost should not exceed 
£95,000. 

The accepted design is that of a hall of moderate height 
seated for 3,500 people—area, grand tier, top gallery, and on 
the platform. A large circular dome surmounts the hall. The 
central entrance is from Cambridge Street, and there are 
other entrances in Grindlay Street, and in the lane to the 
rear of the buildings. Corridors, nine feet wide, run com- 
pletely round the public portion of the hall on the ground 
and grand tier floors. The approach to the grand tier is by 
two marble staircases off the central floor marble crush hall, 
each staircase being 6ft. 6in. wide. They lead to a crush 
hall and two foyers. There are four staircases to the top 
gallery, each 4ft. 6in. wide, two from Grindlay Street and 
two from the Lane, all leading into commodious crush halls 
round the back of the gallery. Separate entrances and 
assembly rooms are provided for artistes. Ornament has been 
sparingly used externally, and the treatment is simple and 
dignified. The external walls are faced with stone, while 
the internal walls will be of brick, and the building will be 
fireproof throughout. The galleries are carried on steel can- 
tilevers ; there are no column supports. Heating and ven- 
tilating of the hall to be on the “Plenum”’ system; and the 
corridors, crush halls, foyers, and artistes’ rooms will be 
warmed by radiators. The estimated cost is £61,784. Mr. 
Symon, who is a native of Edinburgh, has set his building, 
which is in the French Renaissance style, with the platform 
or orchestra end towards Lothian Road, in order to have the 
music between the noise of the traffic and the audience. His 
elevation has a dignified and monumental aspect. The other 
two premiated plans are of classic design. Among the other 
designs submitted were many of merit, but Sir Aston Webb 
stated that the estimated cost of some of these was quite 
inadequate for the building proposed. 


The Decline of Technical Education. 


What is wrong with technical education? The young 
artisans for whose benefit it is provided seem to be growing 
tired of it. At a recent meeting of Sedgley District Council, 
the report presented by the Education Committee contained 
an expression of regret that although a building construction 
class had been provided in a district where there were a 
large number of bricklayers and carpenters, the number 
of students attending was miserably small, and, the ex- 
penses incurred being heavy, it had been decided to dis- 
continue it. In course of the discussion on the subject, the 
hope was expressed that employers would take the matter up,. 
and urge the young people in their employment to attend the 
classes. It was stated that “in many districts in South 
Staffordshire difficulty was experienced in persuading the 
young people to acquire technical knowledge.’’ This difficulty 
is presumably universal, but we are unaware whether else- 
where it has had the extreme effect of causing the classes to 
close down. At any rate, it is sufficiently obvious that 
technical education in this country is badly in need of 
popularising, and some systematic means of setting forth its) 
advantages to employer and employed, and its vital import- 
ance to the welfare of the nation, should be instituted with- 
out delay, unless we are prepared to see a rapid decadence im 
craftsmanship, and consequent national degeneracy that may 
turn out to be absolutely disastrous to the country. It cam 
hardly be said that employers are sufficiently exerting them- 
selves for the prevention of this threatened calamity. They 
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leave the matter too much in the hands of professional educa- 
tionists, and manifest too little personal interest in the young 
Nor do 
they, as a rule, adequately reward or encourage those young 
craftsmen who study hard to make themselves proficient. To 
be frank, there is considerable shortsighted selfishness on 
both sides. The employer will not take the trouble to look 
beyond his own immediate interests, and the young workman 
cannot conceive that it is worth while to labour hard at self- 
improvement for what he believes to be the sole benefit of his 
employer. Hence we have arrived at an imdasse, and ihe 
great need of the present moment seems to be a sounder con- 
ception and a larger and a more enlightened view of the 
whole subject of technical education—a judicious stirring of 
the embers of the enthusiasm for it which seems to have died 
down in sympathy with the depression of trade. We repeat 
the suggestion that we have made more than once before, that 
the National Federation of Building Trades Employers might 
accomplish a grand and truly patriotic work if they, as the 
chief employers of skilled labour in this country, took this 


men whom they employ as apprentices or improvers. 


matter seriously in hand, and set it on a rational and 
national basis. 
az 
z 
40 FEE, 
The ground floor has accommodation for the bank and shop. Above are 


rooms for undergraduates. 


UNION OF LONDON AND SMITH’S BANK, TRINITY STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE. W. D. CAROE, M.A., F.R.LB.A., 
(See Centre Plate.) 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 

We are glad to learn, on the authority of the “City Press,’’ 
which is usually very well informed on such matters, that the 
statement to the effect that a hitch had occurred between the 
Corporation and the London County Council with regard to 
the building of St. Paul’s Bridge is entirely devoid of foun- 
dation. “No hitch has occurred, and there is no abandon- 
ment of the scheme.’’ It is nevertheless acknowledged that 
for the moment the Corporation has not accepted the contri- 
bution towards the cost of the bridge approaches that the 
Council has offered ; but our city contemporary has no doubi 
that this question will be easily arranged, and we trust that 
this optimistic forecast may be justified. Also it is reassur- 
ing to learn that the Corporation certainly does noi contem- 
plate “driving a tunnel for tramway purposes, to the detri- 
ment of the cathedral or its foundations.’’ All this is very 
comforting as far as it goes; but it does not relieve one’s 
special anxiety as to whether St. Paul’s Bridge is to be archi- 
tecturally a glory or unarchitecturally a disgrace to London. 


Payment for Unadopted Plans. 
An interesting but by no means a novel point of law arose 
in an action brought at Perth last week by a Forfar firm of 
architects. They claimed £20 as a fee for preparing plans 
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for a villa. The plans were not used, and the 
that therefore there was no liability 
dice,’’ the 


defence was 
; but, “without preju- 
was tendered. Sheriff 
Sym held that the invitation to the architects imported that 
if he (defendant) built, and made them architects, “they 
would be paid by architects’ usual commission ; but if he did 
not make them architects, they would nevertheless be re. 
munerated for their trouble.’’ The Sheriff repelled the 
contention that the remuneration was to be a voluntary pay- 
ment at the defendant’s pleasure, and referred the matter to 
an independent architect to assess the value of tl 
The assessor thought that a fee of thirteen guineas would be 
fair remuneration, and the Sheriff allowed plaintiffs that 
sum, plus expenses of the legal proceedings. 
typical rather than extraordinary. It is almost an everyday 
occurrence that architects are asked to prepare plans which 
the client wishes to regard tentatively ; and if, on seeing 
them, he decides not to adopt them, he is apt to feel aggrieved 
at having to pay for them. In his view they are so much 
Wastepaper, valuable only as affording the architect an agree- 
able opportunity for the exercise of his natural functions. A 
lawyer may charge for merely writing a short letter, and his 
chent pays for it without a murmur ; but an architect may 
spend days and weeks in the preparation of plans, and ought 
to rest satisfied with the enjoyment of the creative act | In 
such cases the architect owes it not only to himself, but to his 
profession to do what he can to disabuse the public mind of 
this curious fallacy. ; 


sum of four guineas 


1e plans. 


This case is 


Minterne House, Cerne Abbas, Dorset, 

(See pp. 84, 87.) 
Miniterne House, Cerne Abbas, near Dorcl 
by Mr. Leonard Stokes, POR B.A., fo 
situated on a level site at tt 


1ester, designed 
tr Lord Digby, is 
ne end of a valley some 6ooft. 
above the sea, with a south-east aspect, and is built of Ham 
Hill stone ; the dressings to window and door openings, etc., 
as well as the mouldings, being finished with a dragged face. 
The bands are finished with a neat vertical tooled face, and 
the remaining stone, mainly consisting of ashlar, shows a 
hammer-dressed face, in courses about 3in. or 4in. high. The 
stone Carving was execuied by Mr. M. Murphy, of Chelsea! 
The internal walls are of brick, with occasional Mack parti- 
tions. Messrs. Davies’s Precelly rustic random slates, from 
Gilfach Quarries, cover the roof. The chimnev caps of 
terrace wall are of Doulting stone from the Chelynch bed 
All the stonework, amounting to about 30,000 cubic feet, was 
prepared by the Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Company, 
Ltd., at their quarries, and was fixed and cleaned d Dy 
their men. The electric light installation 
Drake and Gorham, Ltd., London, S.W. 

The heating arrangements were carried out by Edward P. 
Milne, of the Strand, W.C. 


heating and hot-water services 


own by 
Was supplied by 


The system installed for the 
to the baths, lavatories, and 


sinks is Milne’s duplex system of heating and hot-water 
supply. The water in the domestic service is heated by the 


water which supplies heat to the radiators, but the two waters 
are absolutely separate, and do not mix, and there is no 
incrustation from the hardness of the water in the district. 
The heating mains are under separate control, and can be 
shut off in the summer time. One boiler works both systems 
instead of two as in the ordinary arrangement, effecting 
economy in fuel and attention. The radiators in the cor- 
ridors and the principal rooms are encased by wood panelling 
with metal grilles, most of them having 

The general 
Westminster ; 
lowing : 


fresh-air inlets, 
contractors were John Mowlem and Co., of 
and among the sub-contractors were the fol- 
Fire-resisting construction, Potter and Co., Victoria 
Street, Westminster ; casements and casement fittings, Henry 
Hope and Sons, Birmingham ; Stoves, grates, etc., Bratt 
Colbran and Co., London, W.: and Longden and Co., Lon- 


don, W. ; plumbing and sanitary work and fittings, Dent and 
Hellyer, London, W.C, 
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MINTERNE HOUSE, CERNE ABBAS, DORSETSHIRE: PLANS. LEONARD STOKES, Pi ee.: ARCHITECT. 
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MINTERNE HOUSE, CERNE ABBAS, DORSET: CORRIDOR ON THE GROUND FLOOR. 


LEONARD STOKES, P.RIB.A., ARCHITECT. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


Among the names of the sculptors who 
are to be considered for the memorial 
statue of King Edward VII. at Aberdeen, 
are Sir G. J. krampton, ReAS Mies lL homas 
Brock, R.A., Mr. F. Derwent Wood, 
A.R.A., Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., and 
Mr. Wade. 


* * * 


The new front of the Guildhall, London, 
which has been for sone months under 
erection, is now exposed to view on the 
completion of the work. The two sides of 
the entrance porch now correspond in 
height and design. The alterations have 
been carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. Sydney Perks, the City Surveyor. 

* * * 

Hurstmonceux Castle, Sussex, has been 
bought by Mr. Claude Lowther, and is 
therefore saved from the vandals. It is 
said to be the new owner’s intention to 
leave the famous ruin to the nation. 

* * * 

It is suggested that the Chichester 
Memorial to the late King should take the 
form of a complete renovation of the West 
Sussex, East Hants, and Chichester In- 
firmary. The cost of the work is estimated 
at between £20,000 and £24,000. 

* * * 

Mr. Thomas Bartlett, of Pembroke 
Place, intends to present to the Liverpool 
Cathedral a peal of thirteen bells, one 
being the master bell. ‘The sum of £7,500 
has been set aside to meet the cost, but 
whether that figure will be reached exactly 
will depend on the price of metal at the 
time operations are commenced. 

* * *¥ 


Mr. Romaine-Walker, A.R.I.B.A., the 
architect of the new Turner wing of the 
Gallery of British Art (the Tate Gallery) 
had the honour of being presented to the 
King on the occasion of his Majesty’s 
private visit to the gallery. 

* * 

The Corporation of Bradford and the 
newly formed National Portrait Society 
have opened the first portrait exhibition 
ever held in the English provinces. It 
comprises about a hundred works, and 
will be transferred to Oldham, and thence 
probably to the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool. 


Lt 


* * * 


Owing to a printer’s error in the note 
on page 65 of our issue last week, concern- 
ing the removal of the offices of Messrs. 
Rickman and Burr from Montague Street, 
Russell Square, to 5, Queen Square, W.C., 
the name of the firm was given as Rickman 


and Burn. 


*% * * 


Recent deaths include the names of 
M. Georges Berer, Member of the Insti- 
tute, and a former president of the Central 
Union of Decorative Arts, and of Mr. 
J. E. Every, the mezzotint engraver, who 
was a fegular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, and had engraved Miaillais’s 
“Bubbles” and Gainsborough’s “Mrs. 

* * 


The new monument to Alfred de Musset, 
which was recently unveiled in the Avenue 
d’Antin, at the corner of the Cours la 
Reine, Paris, shows the poet seated 
between figures personating his creations 
of “May Night” and “December Night.”’ 
M. Moncel is the author of the monument. 

* * * 

For the construction of a _ reinforced 
concrete bridge on the Kahn system at 
Ponteland (Messrs. Watson and _ Scott, 
architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne), the tender 
of the Reinforced Concrete Constructional 


ep 


Engineering and Contracting Co., Ltd., 
North Shields, has been accepted. The 
same firm have been successtul in tender- 
ing for the work of constructing about 
400 yards lineal of concrete retaining walls 
to the river at Woodend, Cumberland. 

* * 

North-East Lincolnshire as “an indus- 
trial centre offering the most favourable 
opportunity for the establishment of suc- 
cessful enterprises’? is described and 
illustrated in a pamphlet, of which copies 
can be had gratis from the Publicity 
Department of the Great Central Railway, 
216, Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 
The district, which comprises Grimsby and 
Birmingham, has many natural advan- 
tages, including “building materials in 
ample quantity,’’ and this pamphlet is well 
calculated to assist the anticipated develop- 
ments. 

* 

Messrs. George and Edward Blum have 
prepared their plans for the reconstruction 
of the Law Courts, New York. The new 
building, which will be a skyscraper, is 
to be in Duane Street, and is estimated 
to cost £2,000,000, with a further £400,000 
for foundation works. 

* * 


*¥ * 


* 


A sum of £230 is being collected to re- 
erect the Old Market Cross at Grantham, 
which was taken down in 1886 owing to its 
unsafe condition. The original stones, ex- 
cepting a few pieces, have been preserved 
in the yard of Messrs. Priests’, contractors. 

* * * 

Mr. J. A. E. Toone, architect, of Man- 
chester, has accepted an important archi- 
tectural post at Ipswich, near Brisbane, 


and will shortly leave England. Mr. 
Toone is a well-known lacrosse player. 
* * * 


We have received from the British Fire 
Prevention Committee a copy of their 
report on some 450 fire tests with flan- 
nelette and other textile materials. The 
Committee’s reason for undertaking these 
tests has been the serious increase in the 
loss of life among children due to burning 
fatalities caused directly or indirectly by 


highly inflammable wearing apparel. An 
effort has been made to obtain reliable 


data on the relative inflammability of 
various textiles, and to ascertain the 
efficiency of flannelette that has been 
treated with the view of reducing the risk 
of fire. 


* * * 


The foundation stone of the new build- 
ing in Leeds for the Pearl Life Assurance 
Co., Ltd., was laid on the 14th inst., hy 
the President and Founder of the Com- 
pany. The total cost of the land and build- 
ing will exceed £60,000. The work is 
being carried out from the design and 
under the superintendence of William 
Bakewell, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 


* * * 


Mr. A. H. Dykes, of 1, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W., has been appointed 
honorary secretary of the newly formed 
Association of Consulting Engineers. 

* * & 

The summer meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland was opened at Oxford last 
week. The members were welcomed by the 
Mayor, Mr. J. E. Salter, and the Corpora- 
tion in the Municipal Buildings. Professor 
W. Boyd Dawkins, in the absence through 
illness of the President (Sir Henry H. 
Howorth), acknowledged the welcome, and 
mentioned that it was sixty years since the 
Institute’s previous visit to Oxford. The 
number attending this year was un- 
paralleled. At the Sheldonian Theatie the 
members were welcomed by Sir John Rhys, 
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Principal of Jesus College, Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, on behalf of the University. 
He remarked that the Welsh Monuments 
Commission had been the means of making 
him realise the unsatisfactory state of the 
law of this country as regarded the preser- 
vation of ancient monuments. It was 
practically a dead letter, and he suggested 
that the Royal Archeological Institute 
shculd appoint a committee to prepare a 
statement which should serve as the basis 


of a new law. 


* * 


The funeral took place at Overstone 
Church recently of Mr. Josiah Mander, of 
Overstone Park, who died at Bournemouth, 
where he had gone to recruit his health. 
He was for a period of 44 years resident 
architect and surveyor for the estates of 
the late Lord Overstone and his daughter, 
the Baroness Wantage, in the Counties of 
Northants, Cambs., Bucks, Leicester, and 
Berks, in which counties many new build- 
ings and improvements have been designed 
and carried out by him, including restora- 
tions of Sywell, Overstone, and other 
churches, and new schools at Overstone 
and elsewhere. In addition to the work on 
the above estates, he has designed and 
carried out numerous buildings, principally 
in the County of Northants, for other 
noblemen and gentlemen, including the 
Rt. Hon. Earl Spencer, Rt.\ Hon, Earl 
Carysfort, Viscount Melville, lady 
Dorothy Fitzwilliam, Sir A. de Capel 
Brook, Mr. D.C. Guthrie, Rev. J. White, 
and Mr Aw Re Stecles ctenmeucs 

* * * 


* 


A gruesome variant on the many 
legends of the divining rod is going the 
rounds. The story is to the effect that 
among the visitors to Bangor Cathedral a 
few days ago there was a clergyman 
who asked the verger whether there were 
many interments within the building, and 
produced a simple-looking brass instru- 
ment composed of wires which converged 
into a point and were held by two handles. 
‘his instrument, he explained, would in- 
dicate the presence of graves. He walked 
about the Cathedral with it in his hands, 
and every time he crossed a gravestone 
the instrument made a downward move- 


ment. Prodigious ! 
* * * 
“The Development of the College 


Plan’’ was the subject of a paper read by 

Mr. Aymer Vallance at the Ashmolean 

Museum, Oxford, on the occasion of the 

visit of the Royal Archzological Institute. 
* * * 


Messrs. Robt. Ingham Clark and Co., 
Ltd., 6, ‘St. Helen’s Place,: E.C., and 
West Ham Abbey, E., have been awarded 
a Diploma of Grand Prix for their ex- 
hibit of varnishes and enamels at the 
Japan-British Exhibition. 

* * * 

The following paragraph appeared in 
the ‘‘Daily Telegraph” of last Friday: 
“A correspondent writes: I notice in 
your report of a boating accident at 
Twickenham, when several people were 
thrown into the river, that although the 
name of the boat and owner are given, 
the name of the pedestrians who went to 
the assistance of the party is not men- 
tioned, nor that of a gentleman who dived 
from the motor-launch ‘ Alsatia.’ It may 
interest some of your readers to know 
that the ‘pedestrian’ is Mr. Frank 
Regan, son of the Mr. James Regan, of 
Victoria Park, who has himself rescued 
more than 100 persons from drowning.” 
It may interest some of our readers to 
know that the Mr. F. Regan who per- 
formed this gallant act is a member of 
the advertising department of this 
journal. 


Ol 
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AGREEMENTS FOR BUILDING 
CONTRACTS. 

Under the above title a paper was read 
in February last before the American 
Society Of Civil Engineers by one of its 
associate members, Mr. Wm. 8B. Bamford, 
and was followed by a full and interesting 
discussion, in which engineers, architects, 
lawyers, and contractors joined. 

The lecturer said his paper had been 
limited to agreements for the construction 
of buildings, because he had given this 
type special study, and because he felt 
that the principles underlying such agree- 
ments are readily adaptable to those for 
other construction, and that many of the 
vital questions at issue can be brought out 
more effectively by taking a concrete case 
rather than by dealing in generalities. 
After pointing out that, from the practical 
standpoint ot the building agreement, it 
matters little whether the person who 
planned the building and will have charge 
of it until completion is called an engineer 
or an architect, he goes on to say that his 
paper is not a defence of the contractor 
as against the engineer or architect, but 
is simply one advocating justice and 
equity to all parties to a contract. Then 
follows an _ historical summary, from 
which it appears that the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, in co-operation with 
the National Association of Builders, 
adopted, a number of years ago, the 
“Uniform Contract” which, without 
material changes, remains in force up to 
the present time, but is admittedly defec- 
tive. The lecturer having heard of the 
contract issued by the R.I.B.A. in agree- 
ment with the Institute of Builders and 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, and finding it almost 
unknown in America, carefully examined 
Diemomitisieorm., and remarks: ~“ [he 
more closely the writer analysed his own 
work and ideas and compared them with 
those of the R.I.B.A., the more firmly 
convinced he became of the excellence of 
the latter’s work.”’ Consequently he 
decided “‘to sink personal consideration 
and frankly undertake to revise a most 
excellent document to’ meet American 
conditions.” 

Systems of Contracting. 

“At present the systems of contracting 
used in building work may be divided into 
two general classes, the lump-sum system 
and the various percentage systems. They 
are often designated by the manner in 
which the work is paid for, as (1) Lump 
sum ; (2) cost, plus a percentage ; (9) cost, 
plus a percentage where the general con- 
tractor takes estimates for sub-branches 
of work, and makes lump-sum contracts, 
with the engineer’s approval ; (4) cost, plus 
a percentage, with guaranteed limit; (5) 
cost, plus a fixed sum; (6) cost, plus a 
fixed sum, with a bonus if cost is less than 
a fixed sum, and a penalty if it exceeds 
such sum.”’ 

Of these the lump-sum system is the 
most usual, and is, the author considers, 
the best, as more truly fostering fair and 
open competition, and, as experience has 
demonstrated, it is more economical. 
Nevertheless, the author considers the 
other systems will eventually supersede 
the lump-sum system, unless more care is 
taken to make contracts complete and 
accurate in all details forming the basis 
of the contracts. 

Quantities too Cumbersome. 

It is curious to note that “The English 
method of quantity surveying is another 
excellent attempt to overcome the worst 
objections to the lump-sum system of 
estimating, but, as at present in use, it 
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would be too cumbersome for American 
practice.” The above statement will pro- 
voke a smile over here, for what can be 
more cumbersome than a system by which 
any contractor has to take out his own 
quantities ? 

Practical and Equitable Contracts. 

Some of the admissions are very frank 
when coming from an engineer. For 
example, the lecturer remarks: “ Many 
contracts appear to be drawn by the en- 
gineer solely on the assumption that the 
owner’s interests must be most carefully 
guarded against failure by the contractor 
to fulfil his agreements properly.”’ And, 
again, ‘‘ An owner may become very exact- 
ing, and may insist on ‘strict and literal’ 
compliance with the letter of the specifica- 
tions and contract, and may place an 
engineer in a very embarrassing position 
by referring to and insisting on the literal 
fulfilment of certain ambiguous condi- 
tions, or the ‘taking of every pound of 
flesh’ against the engineer’s better judg- 
ment.” Mr. Bamford concludes that: 
““Lhé value of a” just) contracts tow the 
owner and the engineer is as great as its 
value to the contractor, A just contract, 
provided it is accurate and free from 
ambiguity, cheapens the cost of work by 
eliminating the necessity for sums to cover 
pessible contingencies; it broadens real 
competition, and encourages lower 
estimates. It ensures more rapid erection 
and also acts as a powerful regulator of 
the mutual understanding and confidence 
in the fairness of all parties.”’ 

Specification Writing. 

Referring to specification writing, Mr. 
Bamford says it requires ‘‘ broad know- 
ledge, practical experience, and careful 
study of the various materials and methods 
of construction and their costs.” In- 
experienced writers, he says, are apt to 
write at unnecessary length on matters 
with which they are familiar, and cover 
ignorance of equally important matters by 
the brief and ambiguous direction that 
“the work shall be done to the entire 
satisfaction of the engineer, whose decision 
is to be final and binding on all parties.” 

Contractual Referees. 

Coming to the question of arbitrators, 
the lecturer remarks that “ Engineers have 
always claimed to be arbitrators between 
owner and contractor, and not the repre- 
sentative solely of one party. This posi- 
tion is a proper one [?], but to-day it is 
more of a myth than a fact.” He says 
this is because the contracts generally used 
“make it extremely hard, if not almost 
impossible, for engineers to be fair if they 
try to conform to the agreement pro- 
visions.”’ 

Having shown the real need there is in 
America for an equitable form of con- 
tract, Mr. Bamford proceeded to submit 
a proposed Agreement and Schedule of 
Conditions of Contract modified from 
those adopted by the R.I.B.A. retaining 
the language of the original wherever 
pessible. In commenting upon the arbitra- 
tion clause, he says: “Around it centre 
the much discussed authority of the en- 
gineer or architect to settle all matters of 
every kind and description. Everyone 
who has exercised such powers must 
realise that while they are theoretically 
desirable, their proper curtailment would 
unravel a very difficult situation, and 
would permit questions being considered 
in a more equitable light by all parties.” 

Points from the Discussion. 

In the course of the discussion which 
followed, much favour was shown to the 
“cost plus’? contract, on the ground that 
it unites the clashing interests of owner 
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and contractor, and secures to the former 
the fullest advantages of the technical 
skill of the contractor. It was also re- 
marked ‘‘ It may be accepted as axiomatic 
that ‘unfair conditions breed unfair con- 
tractors, a case of the survival of the 
fittest.’” And, again, “It is the duty of 
engineers to work for all things which 
make for a more definite and fair relation 
between the owner, represented by his 
engineer, and the contractor.” Apropos 
of the type of contractor it is desirable to 
employ, an architect remarked: ‘ Too 
often a client makes the mistake of think- 
ing that perfect specifications make a per- 
fect building. He engages his architect, 
and thinks it does not make much 
difference who the contractor is, for as 
long as he has a good plan and specifica- 
tions, the contract is bound to produce a 
building as described. The erection of a 
building is a question between men; on 
the part of the contractor as to ability and 
integrity, and on the part of the architect 
to describe clearly what he intends the 
building to be.” One of the points clearly 
brought out in the discussion is that owing 
to there not being in the States any 
General Arbitration Act, similar to what 
obtains here, all arbitrations are subject 
to appeal to the Courts if either party is 
dissatisfied with the award, and much 
complaint is made of the consequent ex- 
pense. 


CONTRACT NOT UNDER 
SEAL. 


In the King’s Bench Division last week, 
Mr. Justice A, T. Lawrence heard the case 
of Hodge v. Urban District Council of 
Matlock Bath, and Scarthin Nick and 
Nuttall, which was an action by an archi- 
tect for wrongful dismissal. It appeared 
that the defendant council passed a verbal 
resolution that the plaintiff and Mr. Nuttall 
should be employed as joint architects for 
the erection of a kursaal, and that the 
plaintiff prepared plans and for some 
time did work in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion. Before the work was finished the 
plaintiff was dismissed. He brought an 
action, which was heard at Derby Assizes 
and in which the jury found a verdict in 
his favour. The principal defence raised 
in that action was that the plaintiff could 
recover nothing, as the contract under 
which he had been employed had not 
borne the Council’s seal; and the case now 
came on in London for further considera- 
tion of the point of law. For the plaintiff, 
Mr. Shearman, K.C., submitted that as the 
work done had been necessary and had 
been accepted, the council must pay under 
“Lawford v. Billericay Rural District 
Council’? (1903, 1 K.B., 772), although 
there had been no seal. Mr. Hugo Young, 
for the defendants, submitted that this was 
a contract which required to be under seal. 
The work was not for the purpose of doing 
something the council was obliged to do, 
for the private Act merely said they might, 
not that they must, erect a kursaal, and if 
a seal was required, nothing could be re- 
covered on a guantum meruzt. Mr. Justice 
Lawrence said that as the resolution em- 
ploying the plaintiff was not under seal 
the plaintiff could not succeed in an action 
directly based on it for breach of contract 
or wrongful dismissal; but as the defend- 
ants had had the benefit of his work he 
could recover on a guantum merzzt the 
sum of £230, which the jury had found 
he would be entitled to. There must 
be judgment for the plaintiff for £230, 
and costs except as to the issue whether 
the contract was under seal. 
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GROUND FLOOR WINDOWS, CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, LONDON. 
F. DARE CLAPHAM, ARCHITECTS. 
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There is a range of these windows on the Old Bailey front, the two here shown being at the Newgate Street end. Up to the level of the main 
String course the stone of Old Newgate Prison, redressed, has been used, the remainder being in new Portland stone. The plinth up to the 
window sills is of grey unpolished Cornish granite. 

GROUND FLOOR WINDOWS, CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, LONDON. 

THE LATE E. W. MOUNTFORD, F.R.1.B.A, AND F. DARE CLAPHAM, F.R.1.B.A.. ARCHITECTS. 
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ITALIAN SCAFFOLDING. 


FIRST ARTICLE: 
BY A. G. H. THATCHER. 


Italian scaffolding is medieval in type, with 
many details engrafted into its methods due 
to modern improvements, Its character- 
istics are worthy of study. It varies from a 
substantiality which would suit all purposes, 
to a fragility which is almost ludicrous. 
Square timbers are used which favour the 
view that they are permanently erected: in 
other instances, poles are found, a compari- 
son with which any self-respecting clothes 
prop would shy at. 

Italian engineers are reputedly skilful in 
dealing with scaffolding, and instances were 
recently given in this paper of the invention 
of new types in connection with the Cam- 
panile in Venice. Other instances might be 
mentioned, but although skilful in conceiving, 


Fig. 1. Fig 3. 

no hesitation is made in adapting forms 
known and found of merit. It is mentioned 
that Fontano employed square timbers for the 
erection of the obelisk in front of S. Peter’s 
Rome, about 1586, A.p., but earlier instances 
are known of tne use of such material, 
notably during the building of Cologne Cathe- 
dral during the thirteenth century 

Pole scaffolding must also have been used 
by Italian builders from early times. In the 
atrio of S. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, there are 
some mosaics, commenced in the thirteenth 
century, which illustrate the artist’s concep- 
tion of the building of the Tower of Babel. 
It is probable that the designer showed pic- 
torially the earliest kind of scaffolding of 
which he had knowledge, perhaps that of a 
century or so earlier. The details given of 
the mortar mixing, the head-carried ‘“‘ hod,” 
the iron frame to hold it while being filled, 
create a curiosity in.a subject about which 
there is no written history. 

The mosaic referred to also shows very 
clearly the run used to form a way and trans- 
port material to the heights of the building, 
a method which the labourer of this country, 
with electric, gas, and steam powers and 
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many simple machines at his disposal, would 
find somewhat wearisome, although it still 
obtains in Italy. 

The statement that Italian scaffolding is 
medieval in type requires, perhaps, some 
elucidation. No written history of scaffold- 
ing exists, but enquiries made from time to 
time—for instance those made by the eminent 
French architect the late M. Viollet-le-Duc— 
show that flying or needle scaffolding formed 
a principal means of building from the earli- 
est known ages, and reached, perhaps, its 
greatest development during the building of 
the great Continental cathedrals. Needle 
scaffolding is used to a small extent in this 
country, but only for repairs where the car- 
case of the building is in stu. The medieval 
builders, with greater daring or skill, freely 
used the needle in new erections. The open- 
ings where the needles were fixed can be seen 
to this day in some important structures. 


FIG, 


10.—SCAFFOLDING 


M. le Duc was of opinion that the usual 
method of so conducting the works could be 
illustrated by a sketch, Fig. 1. The ground 
was used as a base in the lower portions, but 
the platforms higher were made self-support- 
ing so that the lower timbers could be moved 
and re-used higher. Such a principle is 
common in Italy to-day. There is a some- 
what weird effect in seeing a scaffold cling- 
ing close to the higher portions of a building 
and the standards hanging pendant wise 
from the lowest platform, but quite clear of 
the ground. 

The scaffolding of two buildings under 
erection and repair in Naples, recently seen 
by the writer, possessed some points of inter- 
est. In neither was cordage used in its 
connection. In fact, throughout Italy the 
hempen or wire rope is a rarity aS a means 
of construction. The Neapolitan method, and 
the vogue obtains throughout Central and 
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Fig. 11.—Needle scaffolding taken in Rome. The 
struts to the n2edles rise from a watl-plate. 


Southern Italy, is simplicity itself. Short pieces 
of wood shaped as Figs. 2 and 3, according 
to the number of timbers the piece is to 
cover, are used as connections between the 
standards, being simply spiked thereto. They 
are placed comparatively close together, on 
an average about 18ins. apart, vertically, and 
both back and front of the poles. They act 
in like manner as a “dog,” and have, of 
course, the same evil effect upon the timbers. 
To afford a closer fitting the poles need some 
preparation. Instead of being barked only, 
they are squared roughly to the section 
shown by Fig. 4. Fig. 5 gives a detailed ap- 
pearance of a short length of double stand- 
ards so tied. If single standards are used, 
the rising pole is supported on a cleat, 
(see Fig. 6). It will be seen from this how 
necessary are the slightly squared poles which 
are in general use. The ledgers also rest 
upon cleats arranged as Fig. 7. The ledgers 
generally are somewhat promiscuously ar- 
ranged : continuity and evenness are not con- 
sidered entirely imperative. This is partly 
due to the method of fixing and partly to the 
fact that the scaffolder uses the first timber 
to his hand. In consequence, he is con- 
stantly creating minor difficulties which he 
overcomes by the exercise of considerable 
ingenuity. This gives an unpleasing effect 
to the finished scaffold when examined in 
detail. A run way is used by the workmen as 
a means of ascent, and for the transport of 
material. Ladders are, of course, in use for 
these purposes, but not more than can be 
avoided. The slope is erected wherever poss- 
ible. In common with this scaffolding gene- 
rally the method is an old one. M. le Duc, 
in his ‘ Dictionnaire de VArchitecture Fran- 
caise,”” remarks: ‘‘ The construction of the 
Donjon de Coucy, which represents a cylinder 
of about 196 feet in height, only required a 
very simple system of scaffolding, and yet 
one which obviated the slow raising of the 
building material by machines. One may 
observe on the exterior of the cylinder a 
number of smali square holes in the masonry, 
arranged spirally, and, from the magnitude 
of the diameter of the edifice, forming a 
helix, which has a very slow or gradual twist. 
These holes are square and in a double 
series. By means of horizontal timbers fixed 
in these holes and supported by struts (Fig. 8 
is an illustration of the truss) a spiral road- 
way was formed along which the workmen 
could travel or move material.” 

Long timber shoots fixed down the front of 
the scaffolding are found useful, as_ the 
loose rubbish can be shot from the top of the 
building. In a country where, owing to the 
extreme dryness of the climate, dust is par- 
ticularly light, such a proceeding is no doubt 
advisable. 
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There is a great similarity existing in the 
present-day methods to those of the middle 
ages. In a case at Naples the scaffolding 
was erected to modernise an old build- 
ing. The truss at the second floor level is 
taking the weight of the whole structure, the 
standards having been removed from below 
the balcony to the ground. The putlogs are 
much more substantial than as used with us. 
In many cases they are carried into the build- 
ing to form a tie. So far as is possible they 
are laid close to’the standards, and are there- 
fore rather far apart. This procedure seems 
somewhat inadequate from the point of 
strength, especially as the boards are of a 
common type with no additional carrying 
power, The ledgers to a great extent serve 
as connections between the standards only, 
the putlogs resting on cleats, and instances 
were seen where they were entirely dispensed 
with (see Fig. 9). Of course, this is particu- 
larly light work, the needles doing all the 
actual carrying. 

Fig. 1o is another scaffold seen in Pisa. 
Ledgers are here used, but of light timbers. 
In consequence, the standards being far 
apart, puncheons were used between the bays. 
The dangers arising can be seen by the curve 
described by the bottom ledgers. In this 
instance also the rising standards are 
butted to those first erected, and they are 
kept in place by a short length which 4s 
lapped for about 3ft. over each. This is 
really a good example of how not to do it. 
More care is apparently taken of the street 
lamp, over which a basket is seen upturned. 
The putlogs being few in number, the boards 
are necessarily lapped, butted boards being 
unknown. 

Fig i is a sketch taken from a building 
in Rome. It exemplifies the details of needle 
construction on a wall where few openings 
occur, the struts to the lower needles being 
carried on a plate spiked to the wall. 

In the case of overhanging eaves, the plat- 
forms are supported by putlogs until the eaves 
level is reached. Then needles are used pro- 
jecting beyond the face of the scaffold as far 
as is necessary. The method saves an eX: 
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treme width of platform from the ground up- 
wards, a consideration in narrow streets and 
pavements. Where more room is available, 
the standards are laid to a slope, standing 
well out into the road and leaning against 
the eaves above. The first platform in this 
is about 8ft. in width, that close to the eaves 
being extremely narrow, but to increase the 
width the putlogs projected sufficiently to. 
carry an extra board. This cannot by any 
means be considered good construction. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art and Building. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Srr,—With reference to the note in a 
recent issue on “ Art and Building,” I think 
your paper could be of service in this matter 
if you invited and published letters from 
your readers who are interested in the sub- 
ject. There is no doubt that the purely art 
side of building is sadly neglected in our 
technical institutions. For instance, in build- 
ing construction we have four stages 
of instruction, with annual examinations, 
and with subsequent certificate awards for 
each. Architectural design is confined to 
one stage, and even this is but little heard of. 
In fact, 1 believe there is no syllabus issued 
in connection with it, so that the subject for 
design comes to some who are wholly un- 
prepared for it, while others, who have per- 
haps been executing similar work in the 
office just previous to the examination, have 
a distinct and unfair advantage. True, 
luck plays a part in all exams., but in this 
case it is quite beyond reason, and such 
an examination offers but little attraction for 
students. 


D. J. Moss. 
London, S.E. 
[We shall be quite happy to receive 
opinions and suggestions on the subject.— 
EpIToR]. 
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In point of date Lowther Lodge is one of Mr. Norman Shaw’s earlier plans. This well-known fine 


house at the coraer of the Exhibition and Kensington Roads was built in the *seventies. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF (7 alas. 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE. : ae SEE 


Abstract of a baper read before the Birmingham 
Arcintcctural Association by Gerald C. Horsley, 
F.RJI.B.A. (Concluded from page 19, No. 805.) 


Note.—The author has made one or two 
quotations in this paper from a paper read 
by him at the Architectural Association in 
London in February, 1907, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of Training and Design.” 


Some of the other modern house work 
shown on the walls was done by the late W. 
E. Nesfield, who was a contemporary of Mr. 
Shaw’s early days. There was also recent 
work by Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. Reginald le 
Blomfield, Mr. E. J. May, and others, all 
showing the development of the qualities I 
have mentioned, and which speak for them- 
selves. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Methods of Education. 


The slight sketch I have given you of the 
development of modern English architecture 
to the present day will, I hope, make clear 
the necessity for a thorough strengthening 
of our existing methods of education. In 
that lies the best hope of the development of 
our architecture on right lines, and the ulti- 
mate achievement of a real national architec- 
ture. 

We have in us the same spirit which 
animated the excellent and wise old Am- 
bassador Sir Henry Wotton, who, in his 
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“Elements of Architecture,’’ published in the = A 
year 1624, lays down the dictum that ‘‘In i = 
Architecture as in all other operative Arts, GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
the end must direct the operation. The end | 
is to build well. Well building hath three This house was built in the ‘eighties. Attention may be called to the able way in which Mr. Shaw 
oe or oat Eee, Se has secured a roomy “Inner Hall’’ lit by a fine domed light. 7a 
: N ] rchit if we & ; 
ie an Pune ini, ecture PLANS, HOUSE FOR MR. F. A. WHITE, QUEEN'S GATE, LONDON, 
R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. ARCHITECT. 
To attain this we need an extension of the 
W: VIVIAN ESQ training we give our students in our offices 
; - A and our schools, The Board of Architectural 
scace E—$——? __1 p___“Por reer Education, which has done so great a work 
eS apes —_— ; during the last four or five years, is shortly 
to be reconstituted. Up till now it has dealt 
with architectural education on the basis of a 
four years’ studentship, i.e., two years’ pre- 
Brg. Be liminary work in the school, and two years’ 
v/ es > y 
ee BRE ie oI work as an articled pupil in an office with 
school training in the evenings. Very few 
men can do with only four years’ training 
| before practice, most of us by serving as im- 
provers and assistants after pupilage have 
pau spent a good ten years in preliminary train- 
ing. 
iF ai ==> However, the Board has not in its syllabus 
prescribed for the full training of architects. 
It says in that document ‘‘The Board desires 
UPPER PART OF to point out that its object is to lay a sound 


SCHOOL RM INNER HALL foundation on which the student can con- 
tinue his training in later years. The Board 
cannot contemplate the complete equipment 
gas of an architect as possible in a four years’ 
course. Its object is to start the student on 
mn those lines of study which will best enable 
him to attain to some proficiency in the art 
and practice of architecture.” 
The proposals of the Board are therefore 
incomplete. It makes no suggestion or pro- 
ARACEAE vision for the training of the student after 
the four years. It is to be hoped this im- 
portant matter will be considered, and some 
qd DRAWING R’S suggestion made in a future syllabus issued 
by the Board. 


The Work of the Schools. 


In a speech lately made by Sir Aston Webb 

Za S PZ at the opening meeting of the session at the 
; Architectural ‘Association in London, speak- 
ing warmly of the good work done by the 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN schools of the Association, and of other 
schools in the country, such as that at Liver- 

pool and in your own city, he said he hoped 

there would be in the future a closer connec- 
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To my mind the suggestion is a most 
pregnant one; as it has always appeared to 


me that, given an extension of the admirable 
teaching already existing in the Royal 
Academy, which is the Senior Institution of 


Artists in this country, and full of artistic 
associations and of a fine tradition, we should 
have in it our University of the Fine Arts, 
our equivalent to the French Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, without which I do not think 
we are likely to progress satisfactorily. 

I think our architectural schools generally 
ought to progress more on what I may call 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts lines. We want more op- 
portunity for our senior students to practise as 
the French students constantly practise in 
design. ‘“ Projets”? and “concours”? are some 
of the chief means in France by which the 
young architect is trained. We want more of 
this here; without it, we may secure plenty 
of that ‘‘Commoditie’”’ and “‘Firmnes” thought 
so necessary by Sir Henry Wotton, but we 
shall have but little “‘ Delight.” 

There are some amongst us who, because 
all great architecture has been the result of 
experiment in building, hold the view that 
we should not trammel the ‘‘young idea” 
with definite instruction in the ‘‘orders,” or 
in principles of proportion, but concentrate 
all our efforts on educating our youth in 
methods of building, and on so familiarising 
them with the nature of materials, and with 
their proper handling and use in accordance 
with that nature, that they should never be 
employed in a way unsuitable or unnatural 
to them. The question of design in each 
case is left largely to follow on the proper 
use of the materials employed. This view 
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ignores any systematic training in design, 
which, in the face of the evidence we have, 
is a pity. 
Experiment in Architecture 

is but another word for the materialisation 
of ideas in building, and may be a manifesta- 
tion of genius; on the other hand, it may be 
something very different, which might have 
been prev vented by fuller training. A French 
architect has said: “The object of the French 
training is to render the student receptive, 
to make him fruitful in design, and imagina- 
tive. By making the training very general in 
character, it hopes to foster that gift with 
which all artists should be born, namely, the 
gift of having ideas.’ Surely, this is what 
all training ought to do! 

We are sometimes told that the great 
difference between the architecture of the 
past and the architecture of the present is 
that the former was the work of people who 
were naturally all artists, whereas at present 
work is done'by people who are not artistic ; 
that, indeed, frequently the only person en- 
gaged upon a building who is an artist is the 
architect, and that more frequently than not 
he is not an artist at all. 


Canons of Taste. 


According to our canons of taste and 
judgment the artistic gift in the past varied 
in quantity very considerably. But the fact 
remains that at the present day we suffer, 
generally speaking, from living in an _ in- 
artistic age; and the artists among us have 
consequently filled the role of prophets, and 
have had to fight in the execution of their 
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work, for freedom to express their artistic 
convictions. But this condition of things 
is becoming better. Our writers and speakers 
on art have begged for the education of the 
public as well as for the education of artists, 
and a great deal is being done. But, as has 
been truly said, the best instructor of the 
public is the work of the artist. 


[Our readers, we are sure, will share our 
indebtedness to Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, for 
the plans by Mr. Norman Shaw, which, by 
the courtesy of Mr. Horsley, we are enabled 
to show on pages 98, 99, and 100. The ele- 
vations of Mr. Norman Shaw’s work are 
everywhere to be seen and studied and criti- 
cised ; but his plans are less easy to come by. 
RYIEE they are at least equally worthy of at- 
tention; for it is not alone on his attractive 
and individual elevations that Mr. Norman 
Shaw became the most potently influential 
designer of modern domestic work. He is 
consummate master of the rarer art of con- 
venient planning. In partycular he seems to 
revel in the solution of the difficult problems. 
The more awkward his site, the greater his 
triumph in the plan evolved. Problems 
which would daunt and depress most men 
seem merely to have stimulated and inspired 
him ; and his buildings derive perhaps most 
of their distinction from the fact that in every 
case that we can recall the elevation is as it 
were an organic development of the plan. It 
is safe to say that all Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
success is based on his fidelity to this fund- 
amental principle. Hence the plans we 
show are of unusual value and interest.— 
Ed.] 
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POGIE TIES» REPORTS. 


Guild of Architects’ Assistants. 

By kind permission of the architects, 
Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, a visit to 
the Wesleyan Centenary Hall at Westminster 
took place on Saturday, July 9th, which was 
greatly appreciated by all who attended. Mr. 
E. C, Howell, the clerk of works, kindly con- 
ducted the party over the works, and gave 
much interesting and detailed information 
concerning the reinforced concrete and the 
general construction of the building. The 
stonework, its mouldings and carvings, were 
much admired. The probable omission of 
the fine towers on the main front, due to a 
question of light with the Westminster Hos- 
pital, was greatly deplored. The great hall, 
with its balconies and seating tiers in rein- 
forced concrete and hollow brick, caused 
much interest on account of its novel and 
ingenious planning. An instructive visit to 
this fine addition to the monumental struc- 
tures of modern London concluded with 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. E. C. Howell 
and Mr. Elliott, whe tepresented Messrs. 
Dove Bros., the contractors. Mise sa 1G: 
Howell, in reply, said he had always taken 
a great pleasure in explaining and giving in- 
formation to all students of architecture, and 
that the pleasure his visitors had derived was 
equally shared by himself, and he would be 
glad to conduct a second visit at a later stage 
of the work. 


Society of Architects. 


By invitation of Messrs. Robt. Ingham 
Clark and Co., a party of members of the 
Society of Architects visited the works at 
West Ham on July 7th. The party assembled 
at Stratford, where they were met by Mr. 
Clark, and were driven to the works in 
brakes. Here they were joined by Mr. Wood, 
and the manager, Mr. Bamford, and were 
divided into two parties, in charge of the 
directors and manager, who took the greatest 
trouble to explain in detail the various pro- 
cesses. After the tour of inspection, the 
party were invited to take refreshments in a 
marquee, where Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, 
F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President, expressed to the 
directors the thanks of the members for a 
most interesting and profitable visit. The 
proceedings concluded with an inspection of 
the fine staircase and other interior work in 
the offices. 


Society of Engineers. 


On Tuesday, July 12th, a party of members 
of the Society and their friends, by kind per- 
mission of Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., 
M.Inst.C.E., Hon.F.S.E., inspected, under 
the guidance of Mr. J. E. Worth, District 
Engineer, the works now in progress in con- 
nection with the Northern Low Level Sewer 
No, 2. With the great increase in the popu- 
lation of London, it became clear that Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette’s scheme of intercepting 
sewers would require extension, therefore the 
London County Council in 18g9 decided to 
enlarge the main drainage system. The 
works of extension, which have been com- 
pleted or are now being carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., 
M.Inst.C.E., the Chief Engineer to the Coun- 
cil, include on the north side of the Thames 
two new outfall sewers, each oft. by oft., 
which have been added to the existing lines 
(three) of outfall sewer, and are now in use; 
a new Middle Level sewer, No. 2, from Wil- 
lesden to Old Ford, some g miles in length, 
which is also being used, and a sewer known 
as the Northern Low Level No. 2, which ex- 
tends from Hammersmith to Bow, a distance 
of 12% miles, parts of which are now under 
construction. This latter sewer between 
Hammersmith and Pembroke Gardens, 
Kensington, is constructed in brickwork, and 
commencing with a sft. barrel, increases in 
size to 6ft. 6in. diameter at this latter point, 
from which it is constructed in iron seg- 
ments as far as Eastfield Street, Stepney. 
The diameter of the sewer in this section 
varies from 6ft. 6in. to 8ft. 6in. From East- 
field Street to the pumping station at Abbey 
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Mills the construction is in brick and iron, 
the diameter increasing from 8ft. gin. to 
1oft. 6in. at the latter place, where the sewage 
will be lifted about 42ft. into the outfall 
sewers, along which it will flow to Barking 
Outfall Works. The depth of this sewer 
from the surface of the road varies from 2oft. 
to voft., and it lies chiefly in the blue Lon- 
don clay, although here and there water- 
bearing ballast is encountered. In these 
water-bearing sections it has been necessary 
to work with compressed air up to about 8lb. 
on the square inch. With respect to the con- 
struction of the portion of this sewer in iron, 
the segments are tapered on curves to the 
correct form, all the faces are machined, and 
liquid grout is employed under pressure to 
form a solid backing. The ironwork is lined 
throughout with 3 to 1 concrete, and the invert 
from springing to springing with 4%in. blue 
brick. The work is carried on night and day, 
and in twenty-four hours the tunnel advances 
by about eight rings, each ring amounting to 
1ft. gin. of distance. At the Pont Street 
shaft, where the visit was made, the whole 
of the work is being carried out under com- 
pressed air with a shield. 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
the Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held 
at 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., 
when the president (Mr. Howell J. Williams, 
J.P., L.C.C.) presided. 

In the sixty-third annual report, the Com- 
mittee of Management deeply regrets the con- 
tinued depression in the building trade gen- 
erally, which is reflected in the diminution of 
contributions to the funds of the Institution. 
Every effort has been made to meet the emer- 
gency, but an additional sum of £500 worth 
of stock has had to be sold in order to meet 
the calls upon the Institution funds. Some 
modifications of pensions have been made in 
consequence of the introduction of State pen- 
sions. The Committee earnestly appeals for a 
continuance of the generous support upon 
which depends the entire or partial subsis- 
tence of the beneficiaries. The funds are 
administered with every necessary economy, 
and all needless expense is avoided. During 
the past twelve months, four additional pen- 
sions have been given, two being granted to 
the widows of deceased male pensioners. 
There are now on the list of pensioners thirty 
men and twenty-three women. One male and 
six female pensioners died during last year. 
The Committee thanks, most heartily, Mr. 
Howell J. Williams for his past valuable ser- 
vices as president and for his generous sup- 
port; also the trustees (Mr. F. J. Dove, 
Sir Arthur Gy Mucasa Barty ite: Leste Inider., 
Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. T. Stirling and 
Mr. John T. Bolding, the hon. auditors (Mr. 
John T. Bolding and Mr. R. J. Ward, 
F.C.A.): and the dinner stewards. Mr. Wm. 
Willett has accepted the presidency for the 
coming year. 

The audited accounts for the last twelve 
months were received and adopted, and the 
following elections were made: president, 
Mr. William Willett; treasurer, Mr. J. 
Howard Colls; hon. auditors, Mr. John T. 
Bolding and Mr. R. J. Ward, F.C.A. Com- 
mittee of Management, Mr. J. T. Bolding, 
Mr. H. Northcroft, Mr. <A. Ritchie, Mr. 
James F. Parker, and Mr. J. W. Chessum 
were re-elected ; and Mr. Howell J. Williams, 
Mr. Edward Allen, Mr. A. H. Adamson, and 
Mr. Ben Carter were elected. 


London Master Builders’ Association: 
Annual Report. 


A Council meeting of this association was 
held at 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C., at 3 p.m., on Thursday, July 14th, 
when the president (Mr. Leonard Horner) 
occupied the chair. } ‘ 

Reports from the Office Premises Com- 
mittee and the Organisation Committee were 
received and considered, besides the report of 
a committee which met the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in conference. 

Arrangements were made for the furnishing 
of the new offices in Kingsway, which will 
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be entered in September, and new ordinary 
and associate members were elected. : 

Several trade matters of interest were dis- 
cussed—inter alia, the Newport Dock strike, 
an application for a Working Rule Agree- 
ment from the Electrical Trade Union, over- 
time, provincial builders working in London, 
etc.—T. Costican, Secretary. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Police Buildings, Inverness. 

For the proposed new police buildings i 
Inverness, the designs by Mr. R. J. Macbeth 
have been accepted. The cost of the work is 
estimated at £4,000. 


Northwood Garden City Scheme. 
With a view to securing the best possible 
plan for the proposed new garden city at 
Northwood and Ruislip, whichis being pro- 
moted by Garden Estates, Ltd., they are 
instituting, in co-operation with the 
Provost and Fellows of King’s College, Cam- 


bridge, the present owners of the land, a 
town-planning competition, in which the 
drawings will be arbitrated upon by Sir 


Aston Webb and Mr. Raymond Unwin. The 
plan of the successful competitor will be 
handed over to the company, and he will be 
invited to act as consulting architect. 


Infectious Diseases Hospital, Dalkeith. 

The design of Mr. A. Murray Hardie has 
been selected for the above building, which 
is estimated to cost about £4,000. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

AUG. 3. PEMBROKE (COUNTY 
DUBLIN). Tenders are invited by the Pem- 
broke U.D. Council from competent persons 
for the execution of certain works in connec- 
tion with the laying-out of Herbert Park, 
Ballsbridge, Pembroke, Co. Dublin. (J. C. 
Manly, Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, 
Ballsbridge, Pembroke, Co., Dublin.) 

AUGUST 23. COUNTY OFFICESSAT 
NAVAN for the Meath County Council.  In- 
quiries to the Secretary, Meath County 
Council, Ireland. 

AUGUST 31. COVENTRY. NEW ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL in Centaur Road. 
Limited to architects practising in Coventry. 
Particulars given in our issue of March 16th. 

AUG. 31. GORLESTON-ON-SEA., The 
Governors of the East Anglican Institution 
for Blind and Deaf Children invite plans and 
designs for a new building to be erected at 
Gorleston-on-Sea. The competition will be 
confined to architects having an office or re- 
siding in the areas of the following education 
authorities: Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, 
Lowestoft, Norfolk, Norwich, East Suffolk. 
and Great Yarmouth. D. O. Holme, clerk 
of the Governors, Castle Chambers, Norwich. 

SEPT. 1. CARNEGIE LIBRARY, KINGS- 
TOWN, CO. DUBLIN.—The U.D. Council 
of Kingstown offer premiums of £50 and £2 
respectively for the two best designs for the 
above to be erected at Lower George’s Street. 
Particulars from Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kingstown. De- 
posit one guinea. : 

SEPT. 5. The QUEENS UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST. Enlargement of the present 
buildings at a cost of about £52,000. Par- 
ticulars in our issue of June rst. 

SEPT. 19. TOWN HALL, MAESTEG.— 
The Town Hall Committee invite competitive 
designs, etc., for the proposed alterations and 
additions (not exceeding in cost £3,000) to 
the Town Hall and Market Hall, Maesteg. 
Printed terms and conditions, together with 
a plan of site and sections at ground level, 
may be obtained from the engineer and sur- 
veyor, Mr. Samuel J. Harpur, Town Hall, 
Maesteg. Designs must be deposited at my 
office by noon on Monday next, September 
19th. Two premiums are offered, namely, 25 
guineas and 1o guineas, as first and second 
respectively. 

NO DATE. ASHTON-ON-MERSEY. 
WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Limited 
to architects practising within ten miles of 
Sale. Inquiries to Mr. J. O, Barrow, Barker's 
Lane, Ashton-on-Mersey. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED. 


Airdrie.—At a recent meeting of Airdrie 
Town Council, the resolution passed a month 
ago in favour of proceeding with the erec- 
tion of a Town Hall for the burgh was unani- 
mously confirmed. A central site has been 
adopted in Stirling Street at a cost of £1,600. 
The scheme is for a Town Hall costing, in- 
clusive of site, about £10,000. 

Barnet.—The Urban District Council has 
approved the following plans :—Two semi- 
detached houses, Ashurst-road ; additions to 
Alpha House; additions to first and sixth 
houses east side of Bramber Road; motor 
shed, first house east side of Bramber Road ; 
additions to No. 8, Chandos Avenue; 
amended plan for portion of Hilton Avenue ; 
alteration to houses, Sutton Road. 

Batley.—The Corporation has approved the 
following plans:—New drying rooms at 
Healey Lane Mills; house in Byron Street ; 
new streets at Carlton Estate, off Thorncliffe 
Road; warehouse and offices at Victoria 
Mills ; ten houses in Healey Lane and Upper 
Croft Road. 

Blackpool.—A Local Government Board 
inquiry has been held at the Blackpool Town 
Hall, into the Corporation’s application for 
sanction to borrow £3,560 for private street 
works. 

Brighouse.—Plans which have been pre- 
pared by Mr. A. E. Kirk, of Leeds, have been 
received for the erection of a new drill hail 
at Brighouse, which is to be erected in Wake- 
field Road, adjacent to the drill field. It is 
to be a single storey building, 6oft. by 30ft., 
and besides the large parade hal] there will 
be several smaller rooms, while in the base- 
ment will be a rifle range running the whole 
length of the building. 

Cardiff.—It has been decided to rebuild 
the Windsor Place Presbyterian church, Car- 
diff, on the exact lines of the fabric destroyed 
by fire in February last. A cheque for 
£9,300 has been received from the insurance 
company. 

Derbyshire. — The Derbyshire County 
Council at a recent quarterly meeting con- 
sidered plans for the proposed new county 
offices, which were ultimately approved. 

Gillingham (Kent).—The Works Committee 
of the Gillingham Council has approved the 
following plans:—Alterations to 88, High 
Street; five houses, Barnsole Road; sixteen 
houses, Granville Road ; house, Nelson Road ; 
two villas, Barnsole Road; two houses, 
Shakespeare Road; alterations to Cleveland 
House; house, Gillingham Road; house, 
Gordon Road, off Twydale Lane, at Rainham 
Mark. 

Goole.—It has been decided to carry out 
the scheme for the proposed alterations at 
Goole Workhouse, which will involve an ex- 
penditure of nearly £4,000. 

Heaton Moor (Stockport).—Plans and esti- 
mates have now been prepared for the 
decoration and improvement of St. Paul’s 
Church, Heaton Moor, the total cost of which 
will be about £600, including  elec- 
tricity installation and improved heat- 
ing apparatus. A reredos has been de- 
signed by Mr. R. B. Preston, diocesan archi- 
tect, and is to be of marble and alabaster, at 
a cost of £176. The scheme of decoration 
of the church has been postponed, pending 
the erection of the reredos. It is hoped to 
complete the whole of the work by the 
autumn. 

King’s Norton (Birmingham).—The King’s 
Norton Urban Council has decided, on the 
recommendation of the Baths Committee, to 
build a set of baths at King’s Heath, consist- 
ing of a large and a small swimming bath, 
slipper baths, and Russian baths, at a cost 
of £12,000. The site is in Institute Road, 

Liverpool.—The Liverpool City Council 
has approved a recommendation of the Health 
Committee that steps be taken for the clos- 
ing or partial closing of certain highways. 
The thoroughfare to be entirely stopped is 
Tobin Street, which extends between Cop- 
peras Hill and Brownlow Hill, and the one 
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to be partially closed is Warren Street, run- 
ning from Tobin Street to Hawke Street. The 
recommendation is the outcome of proposals 
which have been embodied in agreements be- 
tween the Midland Railway Company and 
the Corporation with respect to Corporation 
property in the neighbourhood of the Adelphi 
Hotel, to enable the Midland Railway Com- 
pany to proceed forthwith with their great 
scheme of hotel extension. 

Liverpool. — The Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board scheme for the con- 
struction of a new dock at Liverpool, to 
accommodate vessels of 1,oooft. in length, 
s approved. The Works Committee, which 
has had the scheme under consideration, 
recommended the construction of works esti- 
mated to cost £500,000. This recommen- 
dation was unanimously adopted. The scheme 
includes a dock about 1,o20ft. long, an en- 
trance 120ft. wide, and a sill laid at a level 
of 2s5ft. below the old dock sill and so con- 
structed as to be available, when specially 
required, as a graving dock. The floor will 
be laid in concrete at a level of 2oft. below 
the old dock sill. 

London, N.—The following plans have been 
approved by the Plans Committee of the 
Hornsey Borough Council :—Alterations and 
additions to No. 18 Turnpike Lane, North 
Harringay ; conservatory at the rear of “ Pin- 
ner Cottage,’ Colney Hatch Lane, Muswell 
Hill; nine dwelling-houses in Chestnut 
Avenue, Hornsey; conservatory at the rear 
of No. 3, Quernmore Road, Stroud Green ; 
alterations in and additions to No. 57, North 
Hill, Highgate; thirteen domestic buildings, 
each containing two separate dwelling- 
houses, in St, James’s Lane, Crouch End; 
alterations in and additions to All Saints’ 
Church House, Highgate; motor garage in 
Dashwood Road at the rear of No. 67, Ferme 
Park Road, Stroud Green ; dwelling-house in 
Woodside Avenue, Muswell Hill ; schoolroom 
at the Baptist Church, Archway Road, High- 
gate; two dwelling-houses in Southwood 
Lawn Road, Highgate. 

London, N.—Mr. T. Harold Gibbons, 
A.R.1.B.A., has prepared plans for the com- 
pletion of St. Augustine’s Church, Highgate, 
which will involve an estimated expenditure, 
including new vestries, of about £8,000. The 
present portion of the church was erected in 
the year 1806. 

London, S.E.—The London County Coun- 
cil has passed the amended scheme for the 
building of the new bridge over the railway 
at Catford, and it is expected that an early 
start will be made on the structure. 

Lostwithiel (Cornwall).—It was decided at 
a recent meeting of the Town Council to 
erect a new Town Hall and municipal build- 
ings on the Grammar School site, and to let 
the present Guildhall. 

Lowestoft.—The following plans have been 
approved by the Rural District sCouncil:—— 
Public-house, Corton Road, Pakefield ; two 
cottages, London Road, Pakefield ; house, 
Grand Avenue, Pakefield; three cottages, 
Gorleston Lane, Bradwell; dwelling house, 
Hall Lane, Oulton. 

St. Germans (Cornwall).—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Town Council the Chairman was 
authorised to sign plans for a new Town 
Hall, to be built at St. Germans by Lord St. 
Germans. The architect is Mr. J. Sansom, 
of Liskeard, and the contractors are Messrs. 
Runnalls and Sons, also of Liskeard. The 
old Town Hall will be demolished, and the 
site will form part of the site of the new hall. 
The new building will include a large hall 
sift. by 2rft., and will accommodate 200 
people; also a billiard room 18ft. by 24ft., a 
reading room 14ft. by 21ft., a lobby and re- 
tiring room. The building will be of stone 
and ornamental bricks, and will be heated by 
hot water. 

Rhyl.—Designs have been prepared and a 
faculty has been obtained for the conversion 
of the south transept of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Rhyl, into a side chapel. There 
are also to be built, apart from the church, 
but connected with it by a cloister, clergy 
and choir vestries. The proposed buildings 
have been designed by Mr. Oldrid Scott. 
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IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED. 


Beverley.—The new Baptist Church, situate 
in Lord Roberts Road, has been opened on 
completion, and was erected at an estimated 
cost of £4,000. The building is of Gothic 
design, Messrs. Potts and Foley, of Beverley, 
being the contractors, and Messrs. Garside 
and Pennington, of Pontefract and Castle- 
ford, the architects. 

Birmingham.—The City Council have ac- 
cepted the tender of Messrs. John Dallow and 
Sons, for the erection of the fire station in 
Moseley Road at a cost of £10,789, and the 
work will be proceeded with immediately. 

Burton-on-Trent.—The new church of St. 
Chad, the gift of the late Lord Burton, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield. 
The church is of fourteenth-century Gothic 
architecture, and the general scheme of con- 
struction was the erection of a building of 
red Hollington stone, both inside and out, 
with carved English oak ceilings, floors, 
screens, and stalls. The nave is 84ft. long 
and 48ft. wide, the chancel 46ft. by 22ft., and 
the morning chapel s6ft. by 15ft. The main 
entrance is beneath the tower, the nave aisles 
being of Hopton wood and Portland stone. 
The total cost of the building, which will 
seat 700 persons, is between £50,000 and 
£60,000, and the erection of the superstruc- 
ture has been in progress some three years. 
The architects were the late Mr. G. F. Bod- 
ley, R.A., and Mr. Cecil G. IJare, the build- 
ing contractors being Messrs. Willcock and 
Co., Wolverhampton. The carved woodwork 
was executed by Messrs. Rattee and Kett, 
Cambridge, and the carved stonework by 
Messrs. R. Bridgeman and Co., Lichfield. 

Caversham (Reading).—The foundation- 
stone has been laid of the new church at 
Caversham, situate on a site at the junction 
of Harrogate and Albert Roads. The church 
will consist of chancel, vestries, nave, north 
and south aisles, and will provide accommo- 
dation for about 300, and it has been so pro- 
portioned that it can be extended to the west 
to accommodate another 200. Space has also 
been left on the south aisle of the chancel 
for a Lady Chapel. The general design is 
Perpendicular Gothic. The exterior is to he 

faced with Bargate stone built in random 

rubble with Bath stone dressings, the roofs 
being covered with Westmorland green 
slates laid in diminishing courses. The in- 
terior will have Bath stone arcading and 
dressings, the remainder of the walls being 
plastered and finished with a rough surface. 

The nave arcade, which will consist of octa- 

gonal columns with four centred moulded 

arches, will be carried up to form a clere- 
storey, and will be finished with a low- 
pitched ceiling, with roof trusses. Mr. James 

Haslam, M.S.A., and Mr. Ernest Ravenscroft 

are the joint architects, and the builders are 

Messrs. Wheeler Bros., of Caversham Road. 

It is estimated that the cost of erecting the 

church will be £5,000. 

Lavenham.—For the past twelve months 
the parish church of St. Peter and St. Paul 
has been undergoing restoration and repair, 
under the supervision of Mr. W. D. Caroe, 
F.R.I.B.A., at a cost of £2,250. The work 
of restoration has included general repairs to 
the tower, the relaying and renewing, where 
necessary, of the lead in the roof, repairs to 
the carved Oxford parclose, the installation 
of a heating system, and the erection of a 
new choir vestry. The heating apparatus 
was installed by Messrs. Wippell, Bros., and 
Row, of Exeter, and the other work had been 
carried out by Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, 
of Tewkesbury. Extra expense had, how- 
ever, to be unexpectedly incurred, owing to 
the discovery of dry-rot in the flooring of the 
church, and this necessitated, to prevent the 
dry-rot spreading to other and more im- 
portant parts of the building, the reflooring 
of the entire building, at a cost of a further 
BLS Os 

Lenzie.—The new Academy erected jointly 
by the School Boards of Kirkintilloch and 
Cadder at Lenzie, at a cost of about £6,500, 
has been opened by Dr. Andrew, Chief In- 
spector of Schools. Only the north wing of 
the old building has been retained, the rest 
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of the structure being new. The Academy 
faces Kirkintilloch Road and Fern Avenue, 
and in it ample provision has been made in 
accommodation and equipment for an ele- 
mentary school, higher grade department, 
and junior student training centre, recogni- 
tion as such having just been granted by the 
Department. Mr. Baird, of Glasgow, is the 
architect. 

Liverpool.—A beginning has heen made 
with the building of the Lathom Memorial 
Chapter House of Liverpool Cathedral, which 
is to be erected by the West Lancashire 
Province of Freemasons in memory of the 
first Earl of Lathom, Grand Master of the 
Province. The estimated cost is £10,000. 


London, N.W.—The foundation-stone of 
the new Presbyterian Church now in course 
of erection at Golders Green, has been laid 
by Lady Shaw, of Dunfermline. The design 
of the church is in the Perpendicular Gothic 
style, and provides accommodation for 
nearly 600 persons, but the two transepts, 
organ chamber, and various lecture halls, are 
not included in the portion now building, 
which consists of the nave, chancel, entrance 
porches, vestry, and heating chamber. The 
nave and chancel will be 88ft. long by 38ft. 
wide between piers. The walls both ex- 
ternally and internally will be faced with the 
best Suffolk red bricks, with Monks Park 
stone dressings to the windows and arches of 
the arcades. The roof will be of steel with a 
plaster vault, panelled with moulded ribs, and 
covered externally with sand-faced red tiles. 
Messrs. Fryer and Co., of Paddington, are 
the contractors, Mr. T. P. Figgis, F.R.1.B.A., 
being the architect. 


London, S.W.—The new Westminster dis- 
infecting station, which was erected by the 
City Council at a cost of £9,921, has been 
opened by the Mayoress of Westminster, and 
is situated at Grosvenor Canal, close to 
Chelsea Bridge. Mr. J. Murray, F.R.I.B.A., 
was the architect, the contractor being Mr. 
C. F. Kearley, of Great Marlborough Street, 
W. 


London, W.—The foundation-stone of the 
Ealing Hospital, which is in course of erec- 
tion in the centre of the district, at a cost of 

25,000, was laid by Lord Rothschild on 
Wednesday, July 6th, 1910. The architects 
are Messrs. Hall-Jones and Cummings, Par- 
liament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Messrs. Dolby and Williamson, of 8, Princes 
Street, Westminster, are the consulting en- 
gineers for the engineering works. The con- 
tract for the heating and hot-water service 
has been entrusted to Messrs. R. H. and J. 
Pearson, Ltd., of 145, High Street, Notting 
Hill Gate, W., and the work is now well in 
hand. The heating is being carried out by 
hot water with reinforced circulation, and the 
hard water supply from the mains will be 
softened before use. 


London E.—Sir George Reid, the High 
Commissioner for the Australian Common- 
wealth, has laid the foundation-stone of a 
new hospital at Dr. Barnardo’s Village 
Homes for Girls at Barkingside, which is in 
course of erection at a cost of £18,000. 


London, E.C.—The first portion of the 
Embankment tramway shelter is now in 
position. When complete the cover will be 
18oft. long, and will consist of a central por- 
tion of Soft. in length, with a covered queue 
soft. long at each end to regulate the access 
of the public to the cars. The queue at 
either end of the refuge will have four divi- 
sions, the two queues together providing for 
eight different car services. This arrange- 
ment will provide a length of 18o0ft. under 
over, and will enable three cars to take up 
Passengers opposite the shelter at the same 
time. The total cost will, it is estimated, be 
41,200. The part of the shelter now erected 
only extends for a distance of 2oft. It is de- 
signed as an experiment, and upon its suc- 
‘cess or failure depends the completion of the 
work, 

London, S.E.—Steady progress is being 
made in the erection of the new King’s Col- 
lege Hospital buildings at Camberwell. The 
out-patient, casualty, and bathing depart- 
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ments have been finished, except for the in- 
terior work now in hand, and the administra- 
tion block has reached the ground-floor level. 
Three contracts, therefore, have nearly been 
fulfilled. The first was for the sum of 
£65,658, in respect of the out-patient and 
casualty sections ; the second, for the sum of 
£10,301, was signed for digging the founda- 
tions of the whole of the administration 
block, the chapel, and the central heating 
station; the third, for the sum of £14,540, 
was for the work now being effected on the 
adminstration block. Building operations 
were started in March, 1908, and it is hoped 
the new hospital will be ready for completion 
in about three years from now. Two wards 
at the rear of the administration block will 
next be undertaken, and the chief sections 
then remaining to be dealt with will be seven 
medical and surgical wards, two special 
wards, the isolation block, the medical school 
and pathological department, and _ the 
mortuary. Of the £300,000 appealed for to 
carry out the scheme of removing this hos- 
pital from Portugal! Street to South London 
465,000 is still required. 


London, W.C.—The plans for the Palace 
of French Industries in Aldwych and the 
Strand have at length been passed by the 
L.C.C., practically as submitted, and the 
building work is to be begun next October. 
It is hoped the palace will be completed 
early in 1913. The building will cost 
£800,000 to erect, and its style will be French 
Renaissance. The palace and the outer 
buildings connected with the general scheme 
will occupy 3% acres; the main front in 
Aldwych, with a central dome—will be 4soft. 
long; on the Strand side it will be 43oft. 
long; and the average depth will be 3o0oft. 
Just under the dome there will be a tym- 
panum, with a bas relief, symbolising the 
entente cordiale, and showing the historic 
meeting between King Edward VII. and 
President Loubet. The palace itself will con- 
sist of a central hall, to be used as a per- 
manent exhibition of French arts and in- 


dustries. This hall will also be used for 
conferences, banquets, and other public 
gatherings. The palace building will in- 


clude, on the west side, a bijou theatre, to 
seat 800, while on the east side will be a 
cafe restaurant, to which will be attached a 
winter garden. Gardens will surround the 
central building, and in the gardens a 
patisserie, tea rooms, and open-air café after 
the Parisian style are to be established. 
These gardens will separate the palace build- 
ings from the outer structure, in which there 
will be 800 suites of offices, and all the 
ground floor will be divided into a hundred 
shops, 


London, N.W.—The Bishop of London has 
consecrated the new church of St. Michael, 
Cricklewood, which is in the Decorated 
Gothic style, and has seating accommodation 
for 750 persons. It is built of stone, and it 
is intended to erect a tower and spire rising 
to a height of 160ft., on the north-west corner 
of the nave. The total cost is estimated at 
£11,000. 


London, S.W.—The directors of the Anglo- 
American Oil Co., Ltd., have secured a site 
at the Corner of Birdcage Walk and Queen 
Anne’s Gate, for their new offices. The 
building, which is now on a fair way 
towards completion, is in the style of the 
English Renaissance, and is eight storeys 
high in all. The total number of offices and 
rooms, many of which are extremely large, is 
well over one hundred. Mr. Ernest Runtz is 
the architect, Messrs. Holloway Bros., Ltd., 
are the principal contractors, Messrs. Red- 
path, Brown, and Co., are carrying out the 


constructional steelwork, and Messrs. Dent 
and Hellyer are supplying the sanitary 
fittings. 

Lynton. — The new Wesleyan Church, 


situate on a site adjoining the Town Hall, 
has been opened on completion, and was 
erected at a total cost of £3,300. The church 
which will seat 300, is of local stone, dressed 
with Bath stone, the style of architecture 
being Late Gothic, with traceried windows 
and an open timbered roof. Messrs. La 
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Trobe and Weston, Bristol, were the archi- 
tects, and Messrs. Bovey and Sons, Torquay, 
the contractors. 

Lythe.—The work in connection with the 
restoration of St. Oswald’s, the Parish 
Church at Lythe, is now in progress, and the 
structure is completely in the hands of the 
contractors, Messrs. Rudd and Son, Limited, 
of Grantham, whose contract price is £7,300. 
The work comprises the pulling down of the 
well facing the road, and the wall at the west 
end. The tower, which is situated at the 
west end of the building, is to be taken down 
and rebuilt, and a new south aisle is also to 
be provided. Mr. Walter J. Tapper, London, 
is the architect. 

Mumbles (Glam.) — The new Baptist 
Church, erected at a cost of £2,000 from the 
designs of Mr. H. A. Ellis, M.S.A., has been 
openect Messrs, J. and D. Jones, of Swansea, 
being the contractors. 

Newcastle.—The foundation-stone has been 
laid of new parochial buildings in connection 
with St. Mark’s, Byker, which are to take the 
place of the old buildings adjoining the 
church on Byker Hill. Mr. A. B. Plummer, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect and diocesan surveyor, 
has designed the buildings. 

Newport.—The new Technical Institute, 
situate within a short distance of Newport 
Bridge, is approaching completion, and will 
probably be opened in September next. The 
buildings were designed by Mr. Chas. F. 
Ward, A.R.I.B.A., Newport borough archi- 
tect, and are being erected by Mr. W. E. 
Blake, Plymouth, at a cost of £36,130. 

Pencader (Carmarthen).—The new chapel 
which was recently opened, accommodates 


450 people, and cost £1,500 inclusive 
of the site. The building is in the 
Gothic style of architecture, and was 
erected by Mr. John Evans, contractor, 


Llanybyther, from the designs of Mr. A. I. 
Jones, architect, Carmarthen. It is of local 
stone, with Bath stone dressings 
Pontefract.—The new High School for 
Girls, which is in course of erection at an 
estimated cost of £11,000, will provide ac- 
commodation for 200 pupils, and the founda- 
tion-stones were recently laid. Messrs. Ten- 
nant and Collins, Pontefract, are the 
architects, and the contractors Messrs. 
Stephen and Thos. Kelsey, Goole. 
Ribbleton (Preston).—St. Mary Magdalene’s 
(Church Sunday School is in course of erec- 
tion at a cost of £1,000, Mr. H. D. Hartley 


being the architect. The contractors are :—-- 
Messrs. Croft and Sons, builders; Mr. R. N. 
Hall, joiner; Messrs. W. Cook and Son, 


plasterers ; and Mr. R. Hodgson, plumber. 

Sheffield.—The new Post Office situate in 
Fitzalan Square has been completed, after 
three and a half years’ work, and is built in 
the Renaissance style, of stone from the 
Stancliffe quarries, Darley Dale. Mr. 
Walter Pott, of H.M. Office of Works, de- 
signed the building, which has been erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. T. 
Bowman. Apart from the cost of the site, 
the building and furnishing involved an ex- 
penditure of £60,000, and the electrical 
equipment has cost an additional £10,000. 

Sunderland.—Lord Barnard has laid the 
foundation-stone of the new St. Gabriel’s 
Parish Church, which is in course of erection 
from the designs of Mr. C. A. Clayton Greene. 
The church is being built in four sections. 
The first section to be erected consists of 
chancel and schoolroom to hold 300 under- 
neath the chancel, vestries, transepts—in- 
cluding a morning chapel—two-thirds of the 
nave with a temporary brick gable at the 
west end of the church, to hold 650 people, 
together with seating accommodation, at a 
cost of £9,800. The completion of the nave 
and the provision of seating room for 8so 
people, which constitutes the second section, 
will entail a cost of £1,600. The third and 
fourth sections comprise the addition of the 
narthex and cloakrooms, which will mean a 
further expenditure of £780, and the erection 
of the tower to cost about {900. The total 
cost of the scheme is about £13,000. Mr. W. 
D. Allison, contractor, Whitburn, is carry- 
ing out the present portion of the scheme. 
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Walton-on-Thames. — The new pumping 
station of the Metropolitan Water Board at 
Walton-on-Thames, a short distance below 
Sunbury Lock, the construction of which was 
started about two years ago, is now prac- 
tically completed, and it is expected that it 
will be in running: order at the beginning of 
September. The station is erected on a site 
in the Hurst Road, with a frontage of 23oft., 
and a depth to the river of about 1,8ooft. 
The main building, which has been con- 
structed, of red brick and Portland stone, 
measures 120ft. by 220ft., and comprises en- 
gine house, boiler house, and fitting shop. It 
is 30ft. high to the eaves, and is surmounted 
by a three-span roof, one span being over the 
engine house, and two over the boiler house 
and coal bunkers. The scheme has been 
executed to designs prepared by Mr. J. W. 
Restler, the deputy engineer-in-chief to the 
Metropolitan Water Board, and has involved 
a total cost of about £140,000. The Thames 
Ironworks Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company (Limited) were the main contrac- 
tors for the machinery, boilers, etc., and 
supplied the steam engines from their Green- 
wich works. The building, chimney, and 
culvert were constructed by Messrs. Dick, 
Kerr, and Co. (Limited), the intake and 
sluices were built by Messrs. John Aird and 
Sons, the boilers, coaling crane, etc., were 
provided by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox, 
the ropeway by Ropeways (Limited), and the 
hydraulic turbines by Messrs. Gilbert Gilkes 
and Co. (Limited). 


Yaxley (Hunts)—The Bishop of -Peter- 
borough has reopened Yaxley Parish Church, 
Hunts, which has been restored at a cost of 
nearly £8,o00, under the supervision of Mr. 
Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A. The restoration 
included the underpinning of the foundations, 
the re-roofing of chancel and nave, the repair 
of tower and spire, and the reglazing of the 
windows throughout, 


Ynyshir (Glam.).—The Moriah Chapel, 
Ynyshir, which was recently opened is built 
of local stone with grey Forest of Dean stone 
dressings, at a cost of £4,000, and is situate 
on the main road at Ynyshir. It is elevated 
and set back from the roadway and provides 
seating accommodation for 750, with a vestry 


providing seating accommodation for 320. 
The architect was Mr. R. S. Griffiths, 


M.S.A., of Tonypandy, and the builder, Mr. 
David Richards, of Ynyshir. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


A Current-Controlling Switch. 


Regulation of the supply of electric cur- 
rent so that it can be as completely under 
control as that of gas has been for years past 
a baffling problem, which, however, has now 
been solved, a switch performing the con- 
trolling and current-saving function having 
been patented, and being now on the market. 
The Watkin switch, as the instrument is 
called (it is manufactured by the Adams 
Watkin Co., Ltd., 36, Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.), economises electric current used 
for any purpose, according to the amount of 
energy required. No less than seven varia- 
tions in the current-saving. capacity of this 
switch can be obtained; and further varia- 
tions of energy can be had if specified. Any 
rumber of electric lights can be regulated 
by means of one switch, in precisely the 
same way that gas is controlled. Electric 
fans, irons, radiators, cooking utensils, sur- 
gical appliances, motors, etc., all are capable 
of this reduction of current consumption and 
consequent decrease in the cost of power 
supply. A Faraday House report upon the 
switch by the Electrical Standardising and 
Testing Institution, states that ‘‘ The switch 
was connected in series with a bank of lamps 
on a 210-volt direct-current circuit, the cur- 
rent taken by the lamps being 0.62 ampere. 
The total watts absorbed by the circuit with 
the switch on each of the seven stops were 
measured, and the following table gives the 
results :— 
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THE WATKIN SWITCH. 


Stop. Tot. Watts. Stop. Tot. Watts 
I 27.2 5 Q2.4 
Z 40.9 6 114.4 
3 60.9 7 130.2 
4 77° 


“An alternating pressure of 1,000 volts was 
applied between the switch and the frame. 
This was maintained for 15 minutes without 
the insulation breaking down.” 

Carbon filament lamps were used in this 
test, and the firm claims that the results to 
be obtained from metallic filament lamps are 
even more satisfactory. This latter type of 
lamp has considerably reduced the cost of 
light ; but lamps of a low candle power can- 
not be made for high voltage. The Watkin 
switch should prove invaluable as an 
economiser of current. The full power of a 
lamp is frequently required for but short 
periods, and it is impossible to restrict its 
consumption of current when a more subdued 
light is desired. It is in this respect, there- 
fore, that the switch will perform admirable 
service, and effect a saving in current of 
from 32% to 80 per cent. The use of the 
switch considerably prolongs the life of 
electric lamps. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the switch-box with its construc- 
tion revealed. 


Messrs. Smith, Major, and Stevens, Ltd. 


We are informed that Messrs. Smith, 
Major, and Stevens, Ltd., owing to the rapid 
increase in their business as lift manufac- 
turers, have for some time past found their 
Battersea premises very inadequate for their 
growing needs, and have been compelled to 
provide new works, which are now in course 
of erection at Northampton. A spacious 
plot of land has been secured, affording 
ample opportunity for farther expansion, and 
it is intended that the new premises shall 
embody not only the most modern manufac- 
turing improvements, but shall provide also 
for the greater comfort and health of the 
workmen and staff. It is hoped that all will 
be ready for occupation in the autumn. A 
portion of the staff and a considerable num- 
ber of workmen will be retained in London in 
the interests of the extensive connection pos- 
sessed by the company in the metropolitan 
district, where they and their predecessors 
have been established for 140 years. 


Builders’ Bookkeeping Standardised. 


There is probably no class of business in 
which constant watchfulness over and close 
touch with all the details of profit and loss 
are more imperatively necessary than in that 
of the builder, who, however, as a rule, has, 
to his own considerable loss and inconveni- 
ence, refrained from availing himself to the 
full of modern business methods. There 
can be no doubt that a well-devised standard- 
ised system of bookkeeping would be of great 
advantage to the entire trade. We under- 
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stand that the Builders’ Office Organisation 
Co., of 15, Seething Lane, E,C., have devised 
and perfected a scheme which affords the 
builder an easy and expeditious means of 
setting his counting-house in order. The 
system has been exhibited and explained to. 
us by its originator, and it appears to be 
quite simple and practical, securing clearness. 
and certitude by dispensing with a great deal 
of clerical work that, in the light of this. 
system, seems to be not only unnecessary, 
but confusing. The company provide a full 
working and detailed prospectus, which 
shows very simply and clearly exactly how 
entries should be made, so as to show how 
the business stands at any given moment 
with regard to labour, expenses, day-work, 
extras, omissions, merchantages, etc. The 
company not only supply the materials for 
carrying out the system, but, for an inclu- 
sive fee, give all the help that the subscriber 
may require in order to become fully com- 
petent in its use. Some of the points of 
value claimed for the standard system are: 
All totals of Dr. and Cr. are brought to a 
bulk sum at the end of any financial year 
without continually having to transfer from 
one book to another for summary, simplicity, 
effectiveness, and economy, there being only 
one posting from the setting-out book; the 
saving of twenty-five per cent. of. clerical 
labour ; several books necessary under other 
methods are dispensed with, the detail pros- 
pectus setting out the key to every item of 
outlay and income, so that at a glance every 
penny can be accounted for with the utmost 
accuracy, the clerk having no fewer than 
three direct checks in the working of the 
setting-out key; from this setting-out key 
there is but one posting first and last, and 
each week’s posting goes to form a part of 
the grand total required for any fsnancial 
year-ending. We are informed that the 
system has been examined by a builder of 
high standing in the Federation, and ap- 
proved for adoption in his very extensive 
business. This gentleman writes: “If your 
system of bookkeeping were in general use, a 
very large proportion of builders would find 
it of immense value to them, both financially 
and otherwise. For smaller concerns we 
think it admirable, giving results that every- 
one ought to keep before him.” 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, July 27. 
INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 


Summer meeting at _ Birmingham continues 
till Friday, July 29. London meeting at In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, July 29th, 
10 a.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
Visit to the Oaks, Fallowfield. (Messrs. T. 
Worthington and Son, architects) 5.30 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL LECTURES. 
—Summer meeting at York. Revd. W. Mar- 
shall on “English Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture. First lecture. 10.30 a.m. Dr. Hodgkin 
on “The Roman Wall from Tyne to Sol- 
way.” 12. The Provost of King’s College on 
‘“Stained Glass.” 8.30 p.m. 

RoyvAL SANITARY INSTITUTE AND PARKES: 
MusEuM.—British Medical Association meet- 
ing visit to the New Premises of the Insti- 
tute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
3-6 p.m. 

Thursday, July 28. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL LECTURES. 
—Summer meeting at York. Revd. W. Mar- 
shall on ‘‘ English Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture.”? Second lecture. 10.30 a.m. 

Friday, July 29. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL LECTURES. 
—Summer meeting at York. Revd. W. Mar- 
shall, on “English Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture.’? Third lecture. 10.30 a.m. 

JuNIoR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.—Visit 
to the New Pumping Station of London 
Hydraulic Power Company, Grosvenor Road, 
SEAMS _ Casey jomiaee 
Saturday, July 30. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL LECTURES- 
—Summer meeting at York. Revd. W. Mar- 
shall, on “English Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture. Fourth lecture. 10.30 a.m. 
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Readers who have seen illustrations in our pages of the work of Messrs. Mewes and Davis, architects of the Ritz Hotel, ““Morning Post’ Office, Royal 
Automobile Club, and other prominent London buildings, will be interested in this view of a refined and scholarly piece of work at the house of the famous 
French actor in Paris. 


DETAIL OF THE RESIDENCE OF M. LUCIEN GUITRY, PARIS. CHARLES F. MEWES, ARCHITECT. 
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Note: 


Hints on the Pianning of Town Halls. 


HE erection of a new town hall is 
usually considered an opportunity 
for adding to the architectural beauty 
and dignity of a city; an end which 
should always be kept in mind, but 
which is sometimes too exclusively 
prominent in the consideration both 
of the architects and of. the towns- 
people. When there is an exhibition 

of competitive designs for a town hall, it will generally be 
found that the spectators who are natives of the town are 
most attracted by the designs which have the largest towers 
or domes and the most ornate architectural treatment. Such 
designs are very often not even the best in architectural ap- 
pearance ; but supposing that they are, there remains the 
important question whether the building is planned in the 
manner most convenient for the carrying on of the city busi- 
ness. That is a question which the town councillor or rate- 
paying spectator seldom puts, because he often cannot realise 
the practical effect of a plan from the drawing, and it is 
only after the architecturally effective building has been 
erected and brought into use that those who use it may dis- 
cover that they have committee-rooms very inconveniently 
placed, or a council chamber in which their speeches can only 
be indistinctly heard. 

The departments of a town hall may be classed as (1) those 
which are for the private conduct of municipal business only ; 
(2) those business departments with which the outside public 
are concerned ; and (3) those which have more or less of a 
show character, as rooms for public receptions or entertain: 
ments. 

The first class consists mainly, of course, of the council 
chamber and the committee rooms, and for all these one great 
desideratum is -quiet. Different sites present different 
problems, but in almost all cases it will be found that the 
best place for the council chamber is in the middle of the 
building. Being necessarily a large and somewhat lofty 
room, it can be lighted from the top, unless there are lighting 
courts or areas provided ; and in a central position it is both 
away from noise and may be equally within reach of all the 
offices with which it may be necessary for the council from 
time to time to communicate. For the committee rooms quiet 
is perhaps even more essential than for the council chamber, 
as they must have side windows; and nothing is more exas- 
perating than to conduct ‘business conversation against the 
continual noise of traffic outside. If the committee rooms 
cannot be kept in an inner position, which might be difficult, 
they must, at all events, face the least noisy side of the site. 
In regard to the plan of the council chamber itself, there is 
rather a tendency at present ‘to favour a semicircular plan ; 
there seems a certain practical symmetry in the arrangement 
of seats so that every member of the council faces the chair, 
and the distance from the chair is more nearly equalised than 
in a parallelogram room. But a semicircular room is nearly 
always bad for speaking in; it promotes echo. Perhaps the 
best arrangement is a room in which the chairman sits in the 
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centre of one of the longer sides, and the seats are arranged 
in a segment of a circle, the back wall following the same 
line. Whether straight or curved, the back wall should be 
broken on plan, by pilasters or otherwise, to prevent it 


A council chamber lighted from the 
will always require 


causing return echoes. 
roof or from windows in central areas 
artificial mechanical ventilation. 

The. town clerk’s public office is one of the most im- 
portant points in the plan, because it is the principal medium 
of relation between the outside public and the municipal 
authorities. It is to that office that the public come to bring 
communications, or to obtain information. Probably in nine- 
teen out of twenty town halls in this country a stranger to 
the building, wanting the town clerk’s office, has to ask where 
it is, and will perhaps be sent upstairs, or told it is the third 
door round the corner of the next corridor. He ought to have 
no occasion to ask; the town clerk’s public office ought to be 
the first thing he sees on entering the principal public en- 
trance ; so far from having to ask his way to it, it ought to 
be impossible for him to miss it. In how many town halls is 
this the case? As to the position of the town clerk’s private 
office, that, as we shall see, is a little complicated by other 
considerations. 

The place for the show suite of rooms for receptions should 
always be the front to the principal street or square adjoin- 
ing the site; quiet is not so essential here, and the large 
windows and more sumptuous architectural treatment proper 
to these rooms are a means of giving external dignity to the 
principal facade. The mayor’s private room should be 
en suite with the entertaining rooms, or at least be connected 
with one of them by a private lobby. These rooms must, of 
course, be on the first floor of the building. Now comes one 
of the little difficulties of arrangement. The town clerk’s 
public office, as we said, must be in a central and conspicuous 
position on the ground floor. The town clerk must have ready 
communication with his subordinates, but he must also have 
easy access to the mayor. The dilemma les between giving 
him a ground floor office, and a private staircase to the 
mayor’s room, or an upstairs office (with another room for 
his confidential clerk), and let the clerks in the public office 
communicate with him by telephone and by a lift. The 
former is the best arrangement; the mayor and town clerk 
could share a private door, lobby, and staircase, using the 
staircase when they wanted to see each other personally 
(which might not be very often), and the town clerk would 
be habitually on the ground floor, near to his public office 
clerks, and also to any visitors who might have a claim to see 
him personally. 

Every first-class town hall which has a grand suite of 
entertaining rooms should also have a grand staircase which 
is not used for the ordinary business of the building, but only 
for ceremonial occasions. If it is worthy of the ceremonial 
occasions, it will be too good for the ordinary business traffic, 
and if used for the latter purpose, it will never be kept in 
its best condition. In connection with this grand staircase 
must be ample cloak-room accommodation for ladies and 
gentlemen, and this must be on the ground floor, and not on 
the upper floor, so that the company may ascend the stair- 
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case in their festive array, and not with their cloaks and 
hats. And it is essential that the entrance doors to the 
retiring-rooms for ladies and gentlemen should be well 
separate from, and if possible out of sight of each other. We 
have seen many plans for town halls in which this considera: 
tion was entirely overlooked, and the rooms placed in a con: 
spicuous proximity which is rather undignified. 

The town councillors should have their own entrance and 
staircase, separate from the public entrances, and their own 
set of retiring rooms in connection with the council room. 
It should be provided also that the mayor should have con- 
venient access from his private room to the chair in the 
council room. The public gallery in the council chamber is 
better placed at the side than at one end ; the public are not 
so much en evidence then, while they can hear the speaking 
better. There should be a separate staircase to it from 
the street, as it is often attended by persons who 
have no business in the other part of the building, and are 
better out of it. 

In regard to some special requirements for special officers 
of the corporation, their solicitor or legal adviser, if included 
on the staff, should have his office in contiguity to that of 
the town clerk, who may often have to confer with him. The 
borough engineer or borough surveyor, by whichever title he 
is called, requires a drawing office with a north light (a 
point often overlooked) ; and if there is a city conveyancer, 
or other such official, specially occupied with the sale or pur- 
chase of building sites, his office should be near that of the 
borough surveyor. 

Besides the general relation with the public which is main- 
tained through the town clerk’s office, there are other offices 
which have special business with the public of a kind liable 
to periodical inflation, viz., the rates, gas, and water offices. 
In a large city there would be a separate office for each of 
these departments, and at the quarterly periods when the 
payments become due there is likely for some days to be a 
considerable influx of ratepayers, many of them of the 
poorer class. These offices, therefore, should have easy 
access on the street level, not on the most important side 
(architecturally) of the building, and should be planned so 
that the public portion forms in some sort a passage, with 
one door for entrance and another for egress, so as to avoid 
crowding and confusion at the doors. 

In addition to the placing of the various deparitmenis in 
the most convenient positions in relation to each other and to 
the public, there is the question of planning the interior lines 
of communication of the building. These should always be 
planned so as to combine convenience and directness of route, 
with some opportunity, if possible, for architectural effect at 
the main points of meeting or crossing. The corridor plan 
of a large town hall is a matter of some importance in the 
convenient use of the building. The following points in regard 
to it, may, we think, be taken as axioms: 

1. Corridor communication should be continuous all round 
the building. A corridor plan of which a small portion is 
blocked, say by a room to which it leads up, is both incon- 
venient and, to visitors who do not know the building, 
puzzling. 

2. Corridors should follow straight lines as far as possible ; 
and if there is a deviation from the straight line, it should be 
on the basis of an axial and symmetrical arrangement. An 
unsymmetrical corridor plan is a puzzle-ground to the visitor. 

3. Nothing has a more gloomy effect in the interior of a 
building than corridors lighted by borrowed light through 
the doors of rooms. The ideal arrangement.is to keep the 
greater part of the corridors along the sides of an open court 
or lighting area. If that is impossible, there should at least 
be a sufficient recurrence of spaces for direct lighting; in 
some cases these can be arranged in connection with stair: 
cases. 

4. A large window at one end of a long corridor will not 


really light it efficiently, however it may be assumed to do 
so on paper. 
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The British Pavilion at Rome. 


OR the International Exhibition of Fine Arts, to be 
F held in Rome next year, in the grounds of the Villa 
Borghese, the design for the british Pavilion has 
already been made, and a rough engraving of it was pub- 
lished in the “ Times ’’ of Tuesday last. It is rather a surprise. 
The idea seems to have been that we should exhibit some 
reproduction of a masterpiece of English architecture instead 
of a new English design specially made for the occasion. 
There is something to be said for the idea, but the result 
seems to be that not a masterpiece, but a piece of a master- 
piece, has been chosen, and that the fagade of the English 
Pavilion is to represent the upper part of the front of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, except that the columns of the centre pot- 
tion have become pilasters, with no recess behind them. Mr. 
Lutyens is named as the architect for the pavilion ; we should 
regret to be in opposition to him, but we must say that we do 
not think this idea a very happy one, more especially as the 
merit of St. Paul’s facade consists much more in the general 
effect of the whole than in the details. It seems to be argued 
also that a piece of English Renaissance like this would be 
peculiarly in place in Rome, surrounded by so much work of 
the Italian Renaissance. Perhaps it may only serve to show 
how timid and restricted was Wren’s Renaissance architecture 
in face of that of some of the great Italians. Altogether, 
we think the idea is rather unfortunate, and that Mr. 
Lutyens would in fact have been quite able to produce some. 
thing as good and more suitable off his own drawing-board. 


Ironmongery Specifications. 

SOMEWHAT spirited controversy in recent issues of 
7d “The Ironmonger’’ has turned upon the question ot 
legitimate profits to the builders’ merchant and the 
builder on goods specified by the architect. It is not in the 
ironmongery trade alone that the question of “prime cost ”’ 
is rousing aggrieved feelings. We have touched upon this 
subject in regard to other trades more than once in the last 
few months. One correspondent states the case very fairly 
by saying “that the architect, to maintain his reputation, is 
anxious to secure for his client the best that a fixed sum 
can purchase, and it is clear that the choice of goods in the 
way of inside fittings is practically impossible until the client 
is consulted.’’ Still he maintains it is a fair question whether 
the architect, “from a legitimate trading point of view, has 
the right to obtain discounts to the advantage of his client 
at the expense of the builder or tradesman who justly claims 
his provided profit. I am aware of the stipulation ‘add 
profit, carriage, and fixing,’ but apart from the clause, trade 
preference must be considered, and the trade discounts should 
not be made public, as, under the present system, is done. 
List prices are useless ; net trade terms are wanted, and the 
builder’s profit becomes limited to his customer’s considera- 
tion.’’ No doubt this constitutes a real grievance, though the 
practical omission of profit on prime cost or provided sums 
might be remedied by builders agreeing among themselves to 
charge a certain percentage of profit. Unfortunately it does 
not seem possible to do this; but it affords an illustration of 
the benefit which all builders would obtain by joining the 
organisation of the National Federation. No architect 
desires to deprive the builder of his legitimate profits ; but in 
the stress of present-day competition it is practically impos- 
sible for the builder to take his profit if he wishes to secure a 
contract. The correspondent already referred to suggests 
that if list prices were taken, the builder “would take care 
to ascertain the discount, and if it were, say, 50 per cent., 
he would deduct accordingly. If he wanted too much profit, 
the result would be inevitable failure to secure any contracts.”’ 
There is something to be said for this view. Another cor- 
respondent, replying to this letter, retorts somewhat savagely : 
“The majority of builders are men of the worst possible class, 
and their capacity for buying the worst and cheapest kind 
of material is well known. If ‘Kynance’ had been ‘had,’ 
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as I and many others have, by trusting to the honesty of 
builders, then he would buy everything used on the job (as I 
shall do in future), and simply let the builder quote for 


erecting the house. Only by this method can one get what 


is specified.’’ This is, of course, an extreme view, and 
the writer has evidently been somewhat unfortunate in his 
choice of builders. But this dis ussion raises a question 


« 


Whether, even in the metal trades, the discounts are not 
extraordinarily large, much larger than they need be’ to allow 
for fluctuations in the price of raw material. Contractors on 
the ordinary list prices would get, say, 


an ordinary dis- 
count of 222 


333 per cent. upwards, plus 24 per cent. for cash, 
less the cost for carriage and packing, from which must, 
however, be deducted the credit on empties returned. The 
architect very naturally desires to secure a price approxi- 
mating the actual worth of the goods, and he also frequently 
specifies goods of a special make, of which he has know ledge, 
“or which possess advantages over the ordinary, and possibly 
cheaper, pattern or type which the builder would buy on his 
own initiative. If the procedure which obtains among many 
architects of allowing a percentage on the prime cost sum, 
based on the actual invoices produced by the builder, were 
generally adopted, we do not think anyone concerned would 
have reason to complain. 


A Railway on the Malvern Hills. 

HE proposal to run a funicular railway up the Malvern 
Fills is likely to arouse considerable opposition. The 
Malvern Hilis seem to be exceedingly unlucky in at- 

tracting the attention of the business speculator. It is but 
a short time since the operations of the quarry owners were 
attracting public attention and disapproval, mainly owing to 
the unsighiliness of their waste heaps; and if memory serves 
us it was finally arranged that quarrying operations were to 
be confined and the waste heaps removed. Compared with 
a funicular railway these waste heaps would be artistic adorn- 
ments. ‘The people of Malvern appear to be indifferent to 
the destruction of the very beauties that attract people to 
the town, and therefore seem in no small danger of killing, 
or allowing to be killed, the goose that lays their golden 
eggs. Some seaside towns, appealing to a certain crude taste, 
have no doubt found it financially profitable to cultivate these 
areas on the lines of Coney Island and other pleasure cities 
of the United States. But natural surroundings are by no 
means a necessary factor in the attraction of people of crude 
feelings ; indeed, they would probably pass unnoticed. It is 
to the quieter and more cultivated minds that such districts 
as Malvern must appeal if they are to maintain their reputa- 
tion as watering-places. 


Building in Haste. 

NE of the most, delightful of the southern counties was 
formerly known as “sleepy’’ or ‘ 
Hustling Horsham is going to win for it a very 

different reputation. “Already some forty years of hap- 
hazard consideration have been devoted to the subject’’ of 
“the much-needed baths’’ for Horsham ; and now, according 
to the “Sussex Daily News,’ “once again the spirit of revolt 
is out against these slow methods. ‘What we want we’ll 
have!’ seemed to be the sentiment of the representatives of 
the athletic clubs and kindred organisations, who devoted an 
evening to preliminary discussions. The only fear is that 
there may be those who desire gradual development to be the 
policy, whereas. a bold effort would in all probability be far 
more profitable in the long run.’’ The writer seems to he 
perfectly serious in these daring observations, There is not 
the slightest indication that he is afflicted with an abnormal 
sense of humour ; which is rather a pity, for its absence may 
lead him to encourage the rash but determined athletes of 
Horsham to plunge with headlong precipitancy into the baths 
scheme. Already, in the course of a single evening, they have 
arrived, as at a bound, at the “preliminary discussions,’’ and 
their headlong haste in thus forcing to immature fruition the 
sturdy growth of forty years of “consideration’’ is little 


“soporific Sussex.’’ _ 
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short of scandalous. Why, if such indecent haste j 


S allowed 
to go on unchecked, those baths ma 


y actually come into being 


betore this hurrying century’s clattering close! If it takes 
forty years to arrive at the “preliminary discussions,’’ how 
long should it take to complete the building ? Anyhow, we 
may be very sure that the time penalty in the contract will be 
entorced with the utmost strictness. 
The Shrine of Aphrodite-Astarte. 
Dr. Max Ohnefalsch Richter contributes to the “Times ’ 


a long account ot his discovery (in conjunction with Dr. K, 
Koritzky, a German, archeologist) of the ancient Shrine of 
Aphrodite-Astarte in Cyprus. He refers to the abortive 
excavations at Kouklia, carried out by English scholars in 
1887-8, where nothing prior to the fourth century B.C. was 
discovered, thus establishing the fact that the more ancient 
Sanctuaries and altars, such as the shrine 
Homer, must be situated elsewhere. He claims to have dis- 
covered the locality, at Rantidi, stated as Randi 
Kitchener’s map. ‘lhe position is indicated as follows: 
“The new like the old road to Papho runs through Rantidi. 
After leaving the Kha Potami river farm, we mounted to 
the Rantidi plateau and followed the road eastward until we 
reached the 86th milestone, which is exactly 86 miles distant 
trom Nicosia, the capital of the island. There we left the 
road, going to the right southward in the direction of the 
sea, and entered the State forest. Many wild olive and 
carub trees, together with other wild trees, shrubs, and thorns, 
cover the ground at this point. After walking for about ten 
minutes we lighted on the first field of ancient remains. A 
thicket more or less dense partially surrounds them, and 
bushes grow between the stones and over them.” The ex- 
plorers had little time to spare and “after the inspection of 
the ground we were very anxious to be the first to inform the 
Government of the island and the authorities of the museum, 
as well as our friends at home, of the discovery ; and to pre- 
serve the place to the Prussian and Saxon academies and the 
editor of the “Corpus Inscriptionum Cypriacarum’’ for 
purpose of excavation.”’ 

This has been done, and Dr. Zahn, one of the Assistant 
Keepers of the Royal Berlin Museum, has been instructed to 
meet Dr. Richter on the site and make a surface examination 
and topographical survey of the district, upon which the 
plans for excavation will be founded. Dr. Richter bases his 
discovery on the visible remains being of entirely early date 
and the inscriptions being exclusively Cyprian-Greek sylla- 
baric. The fields of remains are very extensive, and are said 
to extend over several English miles. 


mentioned by 


on 


the 


The A.A. at Bath. 

The members of the Architectural Association, on the occa- 
sion of their visit to Bath, were entertained to lunch at Monk’s 
Park on Saturday, July 23rd, by Sir John Goldney. Sir 
John presided over a large company, which included no less 
than six nationalities—American, Russian, Indian, Japanese, 
Swede and English. Baron Frederics was also present. The 
chairman extended a hearty welcome to the members of. the 
Association, expressing the great pleasure it gave him to have 
the privilege of presiding at the luncheon. He also paid a 
very high compliment to the Bath Stone Firms, his tenants. 
The President of the Association (Mr. Arthur Keen) 
ponded briefly, and other speeches were delivered by Baron 
Frederics and Mr. Matsuoto Maeda, the representative of 
the Japanese Government. The toast the: Bath 
Firms was proposed by the President, to which Mr. T. Sturge 
Cotterell responded on behalf of the company. Afterwards 
the company continued their drive from Corsham to South 
Wraxhall Manor, at the invitation of Mr. Richard Cox, J.P., 


res- 


of Stone 


who conducted the company through the interior of this 
beautiful old Elizabethan building, which was for some 


years unoccupied. Upon the return journey up to Bath being 
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completed, an inspection of the Baths was made, the company 
being received by the Mayor (Alderman Major C. H. Simp- 
son), Alderman C, B. Oliver (Chairman of the Baths Com- 
mittee) and Mr. A. J. Taylor. Tea was partaken of at the 
Roman Promenade. A vote of thanks to the Mayor for his 
hospitable reception was moved by Mr. Keen, who paid a 
high compliment to the architectural beauties of the city of 
Bath, which they, as architects, appreciated so much. In 
replying, the Mayor expressed the pleasure it gave him to 
be able to receive them, particularly as they were architects 
from whom they could learn so much. Afterwards Mr. A. 
J. Taylor conducted the party round the building, and gave 
most interesting description of the Roman 


the members a 
antiquities. On Sunday a private visit was paid to Prior 
Park and Lodge Style, Combe Down, where the party 
tras entertained to tea by Mr. Cotterell. They 
afterwards proceeded to Conkwell Manor, the residence of 
Mr. J. Thornton, who showed them round the interesting 
Suilding. 
The Restoration of the Propylza. 


In the August issue of “The Architectural Review ’’ is pub- 
lished the concluding part of Mr. 3udden’s series of articles 
on recent reconstruction work on the Acropolis at Athens, of 
which two ifustrations appear in this issue. The author 
deals in this article with the reconstruction of the Propylea, 
a work which may be regarded as the cul- 


now in progress, 
extending over seventy-five 


minating achievement of a study 
years. ‘The approach to the Acropolis was cumbered with 
rubbish arising from the medieval and Turkish fortifications, 
and the task of clearing this away has been one of consider- 
able difficulty. Beulé’s excavations in 1852 revealed certain 
data with regard to the great Roman stairway which was con- 
structed in the first century A.D., but after his investigations 
were concluded, nothing further was done till 1875, when 
Schliemann engineered the removal of the medizval tower 
built over the west wing, and so prepared the way for a 
realisation of the original intention of the design. The work 
of excavation, begun under M. Carradias in 1885, contributed 
little more information about the Propylea, and it has been 
left to Professor Dorpfeld (under whose direction the present 
reconstruction is being effected) to solve the problems of the 
site. It is interesting to note that reinforced concrete is being 
employed to some extent in the restoration, in preference to 
the steelwork adopted in the case of the Erechtheion, where 
rolled joists were inserted under the marble beams of the 
north portico and in other places. 

The September issue of the “ Review’ 
number of photographs of Mr. John Murray’s very success- 
ful new building for H.M. Office of Works and Forests in 
Whitehall. Garden design is represented by some delightful 
examples of the work of Mr. Thomas Mawson, and a foun- 
tain by Mr. Alfred Gilbert. The Deanery of St. Paul’s 
is the subject of the “ Historical Town Houses ’”’ article: the 
“Exemplar ’’ comprises some details of the ceiling at the 
Guildhall, Rochester, the fine example of brickwork from a 
house at Enfield which is now in South Kensington Museum, 
and a simple piece of wrought-iron balustrading: a number 
of illustrations are given of English, . French and German 
furniture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; and, in 
the “Town Planning and Housing Supplement’ is a pro- 
fusely illustrated article on Berlin by Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
‘1 which the author deals not only with the city as it is, but 
also with the schemes projected for Greater Berlin. It is note- 
worthy that, although town-planning powers have been exer- 
cised for many years by the different municipalities around 
Berlin, for want of common action and a central body co- 
ordinating their work, many parts of the city, though well 
planned as isolated portions, have grown up with little more 
proper relation to the whole plan of Berlin than we find in 
the different areas of London. It was with the idea of finding 
some solution to this difficulty that a huge competition was 
held recently, for the promotion of which no less a sum 


than £8,000 was voted by the authorities. 


also contains a 
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MR. BURNS ON TOWN PLANNING. 


Mr. John Burns, President of the Local Government 
Board, inaugurated the new garden suburb at Romford on 
Thursday last, by laying the foundation stone of the first 
house. After the luncheon, which followed a tour or in- 
spection of the estate, Mr, Burns delivered a speech from 
the steps of Gidea Hall. They were inaugurating that 
day, he observed, another link in the garlanded chain of gar- 
den suburbs surrounding London. It followed the lines of 
the garden city at Ealing, the garden city of Hampstead, and 
schemes of housing approaching the dimensions of garden 
suburbs that in recent years had been springing up—as, for 
instance, those at Tooting and at Tottenham. The object 
of this movement was to bring the town into the country, 
the garden into the town ; and, by judicious amalgamation of 
both, to secure, irrespective of class, something more toler- 
able, more decent, and more human than the houses that had 
been dumped in and around London during the last hundred 


years. They were inaugurating a new community—a new 
hope. He hoped that the Romford suburb should serve as. 


a model and example to be followed throughout Essex. The: 
spot had been alternately British, Roman, and Elizabethan. 
He welcomed the grafting of democratic communities upon 
the sites of the houses of the old nobility. They had been well 
advised in preserving the ancient amenities of the Elizabethan. 
property. Age alone could give fine trees and good gardens ;, 
and these created one of the most pleasant environments that 
he had been associated with during his twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience of housing and town planning. The prospects of 
the suburb entitled him to say that the name of Mr. Raphael 
fully deserved the gratitude which posterity would undoubt- 
edly accord. The name of Mr. Raphael would rank with. 
those of Mr. Cadbury, Mr. Lever, Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Vivian,, 
and scores of others intimately associated with town planning.. 
This movement was not confined to Romford, to Britain, nor 
to the continent of Europe. Every community of civilised. 
people wished to become more civilised, and were actively 
engaged in planning out the futures of towns, villages, and. 
cities. This garden suburb was an attempt to make a com- 
munity consciously to order its present habitation, and so 
arrange its civic expansion on lines healthy, wealthy, beau- 
tiful, and wise. It was an attempt to arrange that ugliness, 
meanness, and squalor be avoided in the near future, and in 
years to come. He was emphatically for the homestead 
against the tenement, the house versus the flat, the home 
against the barrack—peace to the cottage and death to the 
institution. He liked the detached house, the separate garden ; 
the private home with the collective playground. They had 
nothing to gain, but, on the contrary, all to lose, by imitating 
the example of Germany and America. The British was 
the domestic ideal of a home, and the best in the world. 
They had miserable croakers, jiving in a fog of pessimism 
quite foreign to us as a nation, who said that we ought to go 
abroad in order to see what to do. He would rather be found 
dead in England than alive anywhere else. In Berlin 75 per 
cent. of the population were living in three rooms or less. 
There was no Arcadia, Utopia, or earthly paradise. London, 
against this figure, had 52 per cent. In Berlin 539 houses in 
every thousand were five storeys, and 99 per thousand six 

The average in London was from two to 
Berlin had 46 persons per house, London 
had 8 per house. In Berlin 80 per cent. of the houses faced 
courtyards, and 20 per cent. faced the open street. Londom 
led by 20 to 50 per cent. all capitals in the world. 


or seven storeys. 
three storeys. 


And yet they were advised by miserable Jeremiahs to 
‘mitate countries inferior in the matter of housing. Batter- 
sea had something less than 200,000 people ; yet it had more 
separate buildings and houses than Berlin with over ten 
times the population. In forty years the population had 
increased nearly four times ; yet infant mortality had dropped. 
When the Romford estate was completed, care should be taken 
that there were not too many houses to the acre: It would 


: 


: 
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be the envy ot Bournemouth, and an example to the seaside 


and pleasure towns, 

In London during the past twenty-five years 500,000 
houses had been built, 7,500 streets ns and 23 squares 
created. It would be a reproach and a scandal if efforts 


Were not made to arrest any attempt to deprive London of its 
400 gardens and squares. In the same time 600 street im- 
provements had been carried out. 

Our munic ips il forefathers were entirely lac king in fore- 


sight, and in civic imagination. Were this not so, all waste 
would have been avoided. From 13 to 16 families per thou- 
sand were leaving the inner ring of London every year. 


Twelve of the central parishes were either station: iry or de- 
clining. To the men of Romford, therefore, he would say 
that the future was all on their side. From the purely agri- 
cultural land were being abstracted 500,000 acres to be con- 
verted into roads, railways, factories, houses, and work- 
shops. This absorption pointed emphatically to the necessity 
of so ordering the growth of the transfer that drawbacks and 
obstacles as those to which he had referred be avoided en- 
tirely. A town plan was needed for almost every growing vil- 
lage. There were now less.than 25 per cent. of the people in 
the country and the village. He wanted to see every town 
with its park and garden arrangements, and its proper sani- 
tary equipment. In the’ past, all law and regulation had 
been to prevent the expansion of towns. They had only to 
refer to Elizabethan or Cromwellian times to see that it was 
customary to prevent houses from being built at a greater 
distance than one mile from Westminster, or half a mile from 
Charing Cross. Who knew but what London might extend in 
the future from Windsor to Gravesend, and fron Hayward’s 
Heath to Northampton. The greatest architect we had 
produced, Sir Christopher Wren, notwithstanding that he 
built 55 churches, Greenwich Palace, and Hampton Court, 


had made a curious mistake in his plan for the reconstruction 
This was so arranged within walls that there 


of London. 


This Court. built in 1883, is a good example of the work of the architect. 
of repose by making the staircases far too obtrusive, with the 
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should be “no cemeteries, 


parks, or gardens, and other 
unnecessary vacuities’’ within its confines. Expansion was 
inevitable. Hitherto towns had grown up in a sporadic, 
squalid, and shapeless way. They had been defined by 
narrow laws and narrower men. They were confronted by 


the architectural defects of their forefathers. The e onomical 
ratepayer would say: “Will these improvements pay?’ He 
would answer: “The more you spend on the architect, the less 
you will spend on governors of gaols. The more you spend 
on drainage, the less you will spend on the policeman. The 
more you develop, the more he althy and sober the community 
than could ibly be reared in the lar; ge towns and cities.’ 

In 1899, i ‘fore town planning was introduced, and before 
the Notification of Births Act existed, England and Wales 
had a death rate of 18 per cent. In 1904 this was reduced 
to 16 per cent. To-day it is 14 per cent., a wonderful 


POssl 


dimi- 


nution. In 1899 infant mortality was 163 per thousand ; in 
1900, 145; and in 1909, 1og—as against 163 in 1899. It 


was, therefore, a sound and wise investment to encour: age 
by all the means in their power such schemes as meant the 
improvement of the race. They had got to recognise that 
education was abroad. There were 50,000 empty houses in 


London. The L.C.C. was not to blame. The people who 


were blame were the architects who advised basement 
dwelling. There were 500,000 empty houses in England 
and Wales. This was due to the fact that forty or fifty 


years ago things were not arranged to meet the needs of the 
future. 

He advised them not to have more 
in the garden suburb. There were 30 to 4o per cent. too 
many shops. The shameless vulgarity of advertisements 
displayed on the side walls of shops quite naturally 
people elsewhere, and sometimes out of their minds. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Burns admonished the 
residents to avoid street noises in Romford—to get rid of 
the smoke nuisance before it began. 


shops than necessary 


d rove 


But though he caught the spirit and detail of old work he has spoilt the feeling 
windows at a different 


level from those of the actual ‘‘keeping’’ rooms, and so cutting 


through the lines of these other windows. 


NEW COURT, PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


GILBERT SCOTT (THE YOUNGER), ARCHITECT. 
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LEGAL. 


By OUR LEGAL EDITOR. 


Accidents During Building Operations. 

The question Who 1s liable for an acci- 
dent happening and causing personal in- 
juries during building operations ? 1s one 
which may be approached from many 
different points of view. It raises a num- 
ber of other questions. Who was injured ? 
If he was a workman, was he employed 
by the builder or a sub-contractor? Did 
the accident happen owing to a defect in 
the ways, works, machinery, Or plant in 


the building, or did it arise out of and 
in the course of the employment? If the 


injured person was a stranger, was he in- 
vited on to the premises, Or was he 
there in defiance of a notice—‘ No admis- 
sion except on business”’ ? If the injured 
workman was employed by a sub-contrac- 
tor. and the accident took place im cir- 
cumstances which gave him a right to 
make a claim under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the law is as follows. The 
workman may sue the contractor 1n the 
frst instance, and then, if the sub-con- 
tractor is liable under his contract with 
the head contractor to take responsibility 
for accidents, the head contractor may be 
indemnified, All disputes of this kind 
must be settled by arbitration under the 
Act. Again, suppose the accident was 
due to the wrongful and negligent act of 
a stranger; as where, for instance, a 
builder’s workman on a ladder 1s knocked 
down by a person carelessly knocking 
against the ladder in the street, in that 
case the employer, while having to pay 
compensation in the first instance, would 
have a remedy over against the stranger. 

The question whether an accident hap- 
pened owing to a defect in the ways, 
wotks, and machinery or plant only 
arises. in cases where compensation is 
claimed under the Employers’ Liability 
Act. That measure, while it is not 
nearly so wide as the Compensation Act, 
makes the employer liable for accidents 
arising (inter alza) through the defects 
above mentioned. Although this method 
of procedure is not often resorted to, yet 
as the cases are tried by a judge and jury 
and a lump sum may be recovered, liti- 
gants are sometimes advised to proceed in 
this manner. This is a risk which the 
builder must usually assume. 

The question Was the injury the re- 
sult of an accident arising out of and in 
the course of the employment? is one 
which has occasioned much difficulty. 
The kind of injury which the builder’s 
workmen sustain is usually the result of 
an accident, but it is not so easy to decide 
that it has “arisen out of the employ- 
ment.” The words point to accidents 
which arise from acts or omissions of the 
injured workman himself, or of his fel- 
low-workmen, which acts or omissions are 
within or, at least, are not outside the 
scope of the employment on which such 
workmen are engaged, either expressly or 
impliedly to perform; and they also in- 
clude such accidents, however and by 
whomsoever caused, as may naturally 
arise out of the character of the employ- 
ment itself, or from those risks which may 
reasonably be contemplated as incident to 
that employment. The following prin- 
ciples may be deducted from the decided 
cases: An accident happening during the 
time of going to or coming from work 
is one for which the builder is not re- 
sponsible, unless the contract of employ- 
ment expressly or impliedly includes that 
time. An accident during dinner is 
within the Act; but where a workman 


iz 


meets with an accident owing to a breach 
of rules, he is clearly not entitled to com- 
pensation. Again, an injury sustained by 
an idle workman who is larking cannot 
form the subject of compensation. It 
should be mentioned, too, that the em- 
ployer is under no hability ina case where 
the injury is due to serious and wilful 
misconduct, unless the injury is serious 
and permanent, or results in the death ot 
the workman. In order to determine the 
liability as between builder and building 
owner, it is necessary in the first instance 
to look at the building contract. It 
generally gives the building owner a com- 
plete indemnity against all accidents, 
whether those accidents give rise to claims 
at Common Law, under the Employer’s 
Liability Act, or the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. If there is such a clause 
in the contract, the building owner has 
but little concern with the accident. 

The accident clause in the form of con- 
tract sanctioned by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects is as follows :— 

“The contractor shall be responsible for 
all structural and decorative damage to 
property, and for injury caused by the 
works or workmen to persons, animals, or 
things, and shall hold the employer harm- 
less in respect thereof, and also in re- 
spect of. any claim made under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897, or any 
amendment thereof, by any person in the 
employ of the contractor. He shall also 
be responsible for all injuries caused to 
the buildings, the subject of this contract, 
by frost or other inclemency of weather, 
and shall reinstate all damage caused by 
the same, and thoroughly complete the 
whole of the works.” 

This would extend to make the builder 
liable’ for an accident to a passer-by in 
the street, or any accident to a workman. 

The employer is liable to third persons 
for the tortuous acts of the builder, where 
he has expressly authorised or subse- 
quently ratified such acts; for everyone 
who procures the violation of a right to 
be done by another is as responsible as if 
he did the act himself. Moreover, he 
who procures or authorises an act to be 
done by another is responsible for all that 
the other necessarily does in the execution 
of his authority. 

If an employer contracts with a builder 
to do work which can lawfully be done 
without injury to others, and the builder 
selects his own workmen, and has the 
immediate control over the work, the em- 
ployer will not, as a rule, be liable for 
injuries to strangers caused by negligent 
execution of the work. 

So, if the execution of work is left to 
a builder, who exercises an independent 
employment and selects his own work- 
men, and has the immediate control and 
superintendence of the work, the owner 
of the house, who employs the builder, 
may not be responsible for the creation 
of nuisances by the negligence of the 
builder’s workmen, if he was ignorant of 
their unlawful proceedings, and had no 
knowledge of the probable consequences 
of their acts. But the employer may also 
be liable if he interferes with, or retains 
control over, the builder. It is imma- 
terial, however, if they are acting sub- 
stantially as the contractor’s servants at 
the time of the injury. 

But where an employer orders a builder 
to do an act which is unlawful in itself. 
or which cannot be done without creating 
a nuisance, then the act done by the 
builder is in substance the employer’s act, 
and he,. as well as the builder, is re- 
sponsible for the consequences which 
naturally result from it. For when an 
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employer contracts for the performance of 
work which, properly conducted, can 
occasion no risk to his neighbour’s house, 
which he is under obligation to support, 
he is not liable for damage arising from 
the negligence of the contractor. But, 
in cases where the work is necessarily 
attended with risk, he cannot free himself 
from liability by binding the contractor 
to take effectual precautions. He: 4s 
bound, in a question with the party in- 
jured, to see that the contract is per- 
formed, and is, therefore, liable, as well 
as the contractor, to repair any damage 
which may be done. 

The consequences of negligence do not, 
however, stop short at making good the 
immediate monetary loss which may be 
sustained. A faulty design may involve 
disaster and personal injuries, for which 
the architect may be held civilly re- 
sponsible. 

In Mosdell v. Mitchell and_ others 
(“ Times,’ Jan. 20, 1891) the widow of 
a workman brought an action under Lord 
Campbell’s Act against a building owner, 
his contractor and architect, for the loss 
of her husband. It appeared that the 
plaintiff’s husband had been one of the 
workmen engaged in erecting certain 
houses, of which one of the defendants 
was the architect and another the builder. 
After the houses had been partly erected 
they fell, and the plaintiff’s husband was 
buried among the falling walls and 
killed. It was shown that the fall of the 
building was due to a wall being too 
slight to bear the strain put upon it. 
During the hearing the jury, on the sug- 
gestion of the judge (Lord Coleridge, 


C.J.), stopped the case as against the 
building owner, but in the result they 
gave a verdict of £500 against the 


builder and the architect jointly. 

With regard to strangers, it is obvious 
that a mere trespasser upon works takes 
a risk upon himself. 

With regard to children, however, steps 
should be taken to prevent their having 
access to the works on any consideration ; 
for if a déor abutting on the street is left 
open, and a child comes in “to see the 
wheels go round” and is injured, the 
builder may be held responsible although 
the child was a trespasser. This rule is 
founded on good sense, for it is the in- 
stinct of a child to meddle with dangerous 
machinery. (See Harold v. Watney, 
1898, 2 Q.B. 320.) Danger of this kind 
may be avoided by placing a half-door 
at the front entrance and keeping it 
always shut. 


MEMORIALS TO THE LATE 
KING. 


Newmarket. 


A meeting of the King Edward Memorial 
Committee was held here recently, and dis- 
cussed various schemes. One was to ob- 
tain the Severalls as a recreation ground; 
but the Jockey Club stewards would not 
consent to surrender it for this purpose. 
Another proposal was to sell the Town 
Hall for the purpose of a school of 
cookery, and apply the purchase money 
in part payment of the cost of a new Town 
Hall. An objection was raised to the erec- 
tion of a monument to the late King at 
the cost of the rates. A counter sugges- 
tion was made that St. Mary’s Square 
should be made a place of beauty and 
called King Edward’s Square. A sub- 
committee was appointed to consider the 
Town Hall scheme, and if this could not 
be proceeded with the St. Mary’s Square 
scheme might be taken up. 
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IN PARLIAMENT. 


(Prom our GaNery Representative.) 


Work at Rosyth. 

Mr. Lambert, the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, in explaining the naval works 
vote in the House of Commons recently, 
gave some intormation as to the creation 
of the new naval base at Rosyth, on the 
Firth of Forth. The new dock at Rosyth, 
he said, would be increased by tooft. in 
length, roft. in width, and 3ft. in depth. 
When finished it would be ruott. wide, 
85oft. long, and 38ft. deep. It was pro- 
posed to order another new dock at Rosyth 
which would cost an additional £280,000. 
This was considered to be a wiser and more 
economical plan than to scatter docks up 
and down the East coast. Referring to the 
transfer of torpedo factory workers from 
Woolwich to Greenock, where the new tor- 
pedo factory is progressing very rapidly, 
Mr. Lambert spoke of the dithculty of 
finding proper housing accommodation for 
500 or 600 men. The Admiralty had agreed 
to guarantee the rent up to 100 houses, 
which were to be provided by a private 
company.—Mr. John Ward had something 
to say about the Fair Wages Clause in 
building contracts, and he complained of 
the want of housing accommodation suit- 
able for workmen employed at Rosyth who 
had wives and families.—Mr. Macnamara, 
in reply, stated that there was nothing in 
the contract which compelled the contrac- 
tors to put up a certain kind of house at 
Rosyth, but six acres of land had been 
placed at the disposal of the contractors 
for housing purposes. Up to the present 
every effort had been made to meet the 
neeas o: the men as they came to Rosyth, 
but he would again make personal repre- 
sentations. He had found the contractors 
very willing to meet suggestions. 

Foreign-made Gymnasium Structures. 

In reply to a question by the Earl of 
Ronaldshay as to whether the foreign-made 
wall-bars and beams recently supplied to 
the military depots throughout the country 
had proved satisfactory, Mr. Haldane, the 
Secretary‘*of State for War, said they had 
proved entirely satisfactory. No reports 
had been received either at the War Office 
or by the Inspector of Gymnasia of any 
lack of durability, or as to the apparatus 
being unsafe. 

Land Tax Return. 

The return which owners of land re- 
quire to fill up under Section 26 of the 
Finance (1909-10) Act has been issued as 
a Parliamentary white paper. The ques- 
tions fill four toolscap pages, and there 
are two pages of instructrons, including 
definitions of “gross value,” “full site 
value,” “total value,’’ and “assessable site 
value.”’ 

The Condition of St. Magnus Cathedral. 


In the House of Lords on 27th July, 
Lord Baifour of Burleigh, on behalf of 
Lord Avebury, asked the Secretary for 
Scotland whether it was the case that al- 
terations were proposed to be made on St. 
Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall; and, if so, 
what was the nature and extent of the 
alterations contemplated; in whom was 
the Cathedral vested, and who were res- 
ponsible for its upkeep ; what was the pre- 
sent condition of the fabric; what was the 
amount of money proposed to be ex- 
pended on the alterations, how was it 
being provided, and under what architect's 
advice was action being taken; he further 
asked, in view of the great architectural 
and historical interest which attaches to 
the Cathedral, what were the powers of 
the Government in regard to it, and what 
were they willing to do in the matter. 
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Lord Pentland, in reply, said :—The 
answer in the first paragraph is in the 
affirmative. The nature and extent of the 
alterations contemplated cannot be stated, 
as those who are responsible for the plans 
have not communicated them to _ his 
Majesty’s Government. The Cathedral is 
vested in the Town Council, and they and 
the Heritors are responsible for its upkeep. 
So far as | am aware the present condi- 
tion of the fabric is good, and while the 
removal of certain galleries, screens, etc., 
which have been erected in modern times, 
would be an improvement, I am advised 
that there is no need for restoration. The 
amount of money proposed to be expended 
now on the alterations is, so far as his 
Majesty’s Government can learn, £30,000, 
or possibly more, of a sum of £60,000 be- 
queathed for the purpose by the late 
Sheriff Thom. I am informed that the 
architect under whose advice action is pro- 
posed to be taken is Mr. George Mackie 
Watson. Under existing legislation the 
Government possess no powers in regard 
to the Cathedral, and therefore they are 
unable to take such steps as may, in their 
opinion, be necessary for the preservation 
of the building except the powers under 
the Ancient Monuments Act to take over 
the guardianship of the building as an 
ancient monument at the request of the 
owners. The First Commissioner of 
Works has arranged for the Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments to visit Kirkwall in 
August. 


Bluestone as a Mineral. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
proposed to make inquiries into a case 
brought to his notice by Mr. Courthope, 
in which notices were served demanding 
returns for the purposes of the mineral 
rights duty in respect of quarries from 
which bluestone is obtained for road 
material. Mr. Courthope suggested that 
as bluestone was an indurated sandstone 
it should be exempted from the tax. 


South-Eastern District Post Office. 


Mr. Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster- 
General, has informed Sir Wm. Dunn 
that the work of demolishing the 
old buildings of the South-Eastern Dis- 
trict Post Office would be commenced by 
the Office of Works in August, and he 
hopes that it will be possible to begin 
building operations early in November. 


Land Valuation Returns. 


Mr. Pretyman asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether an owner who did 
not, on Schedule II. v. of the Valuation 
Return required from owners of land, 
state his intention to claim site value de- 
ductions would be debarred from or pre- 
judiced in afterwards claiming those de- 
ductions; and whether the form referred 
to in the last paragraph of Schedule II. v. 
of the Return would be required to be com- 
pleted before or after the gross value of 
the land had been estimated by the Gov- 
ernment valuers and communicated to the 
owner. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in reply, said all. 


owners of land will receive a copy of the 
provisional valuation when made, and they 
will then have an opportunity of claiming 
any deductions which they omitted to 
claim when making their returns. It is 
intended that the form referred to should 
be completed before the provisional valua- 
tion 1s made. 

Mr. Pretyman also asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether the valuation 
forms now being issued under Section 26 
of the Finance (1909-10) Act, I19ro, were 
to be immediately served upon all owners 
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of land, or whether they were, in the first 
instance, to be served on certain selected 
owners; and whether, in the latter event, 
he could state by whom and on what prin 
ciple the selection would be made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
reply, said the forms of return now being 
issued were confined to cases in which an 
occasion had arisen for the collection of 
Increment Value Duty, and in which, 
therefore, it was necessary to value the 
land affected in advance of the general 
valuation. As regarded the forms which 
would be issued next month in respect of 
the general valuation, no selection was con 
templated of the owners on whom they 
were to be served, and the forms would 
be issued to all owners with as little delay 
as possible. 


Preference for United States Cement. 


Mr. Hamilton Benn called the atten 
tion of the President of the Board of 
Trade to the preferential tariff of 20 per 
cent. granted on United States cement by 
Brazil, and asked whether, seeing that 
there was a large export of cement from 
the United Kingdom to Brazil, any steps 
would be taken to obtain from Brazil the 
same concessions as had been accorded to 
the United States. 

Mr. Mackinnon Wood answered the 
question on behalf of the Foreign Office. 
He said a preference amounting to 20 pe! 
cent. of the import duties had been ac- 
corded in ‘Brazil to certain United States 
products and manufactures, including ce- 
ment, since 1904, and the list of articles 
had been extended from time to time. 
There was no commercial treaty between 
Brazil and the United Kingdom, but re- 
presentations had been addressed to the 
Brazilian Government’ by the _ present 
Government and its predecessor with a 
view to securing most-favoured-nation 
treatment for British goods. Other Euro- 
pean Governments—those of France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium—had also made re- 
presentations to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, which, like those of this country, 
remained without effect. The reply was 
followed by a series of supplementary 
questions by members of the Opposition, 
who suggested the desirability of this 
country possessing a tariff weapon, but 
Mr. Mackinnon Wood, amid the cheers of 
his own party, pointed to the fact that the 
representations of European countries 
which possessed a tariff had been ineffec- 
tive. 


Another Brass Plate in Westminster Hall. 


Mr. Harcourt has informed Mr. Oliver 
Locker-Lampson that he has arranged for 
a’ brass plate to be let into the floor of 
Westminster Hall to mark the spot where 
His Majesty the late King lay in state. 


The Amenity of St. James’s Park. 

Major Archer-Shee asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether, in view of the 
fact that the roads in St. James’s Park 
were among the widest and least congested 
in London, and that they were thorough- 
fares to all the main stations, as well as 
to the Houses of Parliament, he would con- 
sider the possibility of raising the speed 
limit in that park to 15 miles an hour in- 
stead of 10 miles, whilst still maintaining 
the present strict observance of the regu- 
lated speed. 

Mr. Harcourt said he had to consider 
the convenience of pedestrians as well as 
that of those who used motors, and the 
faster motors travelled on the roads in 
question the less would be the enjoyment 
of the Park by the majority. He would, 
however, consider whether the limit could 
be raised to twelve miles per hour. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. piece, while it was his last creation, but 


It is announced that Lord Northbrook is 
selling some 400 acres of land at Lewis- 
ham for building development. 

* * * 

Nearly £1,300 has been received or 
promised towards the scheme of protective 
works which it is proposed to construct to 
prevent the further inroad of the sea on 
the Lyme Regis Parish Churchyard. The 


scheme will involve an expenditure of 
£2,000. 
* * * 


The Contemporary Art Society has been 
formed for the acquisition of the meri- 


after his death was carried to conclusion 
by inferior workmen, with the result that 
preservation work was absolutely 
necessary. He suggested that there could 
be no dearer privilege for Wykehamists 
than to give Wykeham’s unfinished work 
the strength and permanency he would 
have wished to have given it himself, and 
to leave it secure for another five hundred 
years that mighty “avenue of stone’ as 
the undying witness of his greatness. The 
fund has just closed, and it is announced 
that £1,756 has been contributed by Wyke- 
hamists past and present. More than 
£10,000 is still needed to complete the 


torious works of British artists living or afore 
. ay 
recently deceased. It proposes to lend its rey 
acquisitions. - eee 
ar ee The rebuilding the Polytechnic in 
) 7 - Regent Street is now in active progress. It 
Lord Leighton’s “A Noble Lady of 2° : eet 
6 : will be a steel-frame structure, and is the 


Venice ” has been purchased by his sister, 
Mrs. Matthews, to be added to the collec- 
tion of his works in Leighton House, 
where during the past two years his 
“Death of Brunelleschi” and “Corinna 
of Tanagra” have been also placed. 

* * * 

A vote of £2,995,300, for naval works, 
buildings, and repairs, at home and 
abroad, was passed in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday, July 1oth. 

* * * 

It is stated unofficially that it is the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
before the summer adjournment a Bill 
amending the Copyright Acts. It is hardly 
likely, we think, that such a Bill can ignore 
the question of copyright in architecture ; 
but concerning this paint we must wait 
and see. 

~*~ * * 

The Council of the Junior Institution 
of Engineers (Incorporated), in conjunc- 
tion with the Council of the Society of 
Engineers (Incorporated), have arranged 
for a course of six fortnightly lectures on 
“The Law relating to Engineering,” to 
be delivered by Mr. L. W. J. Costello, 
M.A.;, LL:Be (Gantab) thes tirstae ong 
given on the roth October next. 

* * * 

King George has approved of the pro- 
posal that the All-Indian Memorial to King 
Edward should take the form of an eques- 
trian statue at Delhi. The total of the 
fund that is being raised for this purpose 
is to be limited to five lakhs of rupees 
(£33,333). Part of this amount will be 
expended in taking up land for an orna- 
mental garden. 

* * * 

Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
presided on July roth at a meeting con- 
vened by the Mayor of Windsor to dis- 
cuss the project of a permanent memorial 
to King Edward VII. A fund is to be 
raised to pay off the existing debt on the 
King Edward VII. hospital, at Windsor, 
and to erect a statue to his late Majesty on 
the green in front of that institution. 

* * ‘ 

Dr. H. M. Burge, headmaster of Win- 
chester College, issued an appeal to Wyke- 
hamists some time ago in connection with 
the Preservation Fund for Winchester 
Cathedral, reminding them that in response 
to his appeal in 1906 there was an offer- 
ing of £1,500. The sermon was preached 
by the Ven. Archdeacon of Winchester 
(Dr. Fearon), who was Dr. Burge’s pre- 
decessor as headmaster, and in a letter 
which he appended to Dr. Burge’s appeal 
he said that the work which lay before the 
Dean and Chapter had a peculiar interest 
for Wykehamists, because it was to com- 
plete and crown the work of their founder, 
William of Wykeham. The nave was 


first building to be commenced under the 
L.C.C. General Powers Act, 1909, which 
means that the walls at no place need he 
more than 14in. thick. -Without that Act 
they would have to be at least 3ft. 6in. in 
thickness. The facade has been designed 
by Mr. F. Verity, F.R.1.B.A., and will be 
in the French Empire style. | The height 
from the pavement level will be 104ft. 
The building will comprise two basements 
(24ft. below the pavement level), a ground 


This view illustrates a piece of the past history of the Parthenon, showing as 
linings which, among other alterations, were introduced during the Byzantine occup 
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floor, and six storeys. The ground floor 
will be in Cornish granite, and the storeys 
above in Portland stone. Mr. Verity’s de- 
sign, it may be added, is the centre part of 
a larger design which may be completed 
as the leases of the shops on either side 
fall in, and they are rebuilt. The internal 
alterations are being carried out by Mr. 
George Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A. The cost of 
the rebuilding will, it is estimated, be 
about £70,000. 
* * 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting 
the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing 
of Churches and Chapels has made grants 
of money in aid of the following objects, 
viz.: Building new churches at Bishops- 
wearmouth, St. Gabriel, County Durham, 
f2c0; Grimsby, St. Augustine, £150; 
Pontyates, near Kidwelly, Carms., £75; 
and West Streatham, St. James, Surrey, 
£175; rebuilding the churches at Caer- 
went, St. Stephen, Monmouth, £40; and 
New Ferry, St. Mark, Cheshire, £100; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise improving 
the accommodation in the churches at 
Cockfield, St. Mary, County Durham, 
£60; East Thorpe, St. Mary, Essex, £50; 


Harlton, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Cambs., 
£25; Ilford, St. John-the-Evangelist, 
Essex, £25; Windermere, St. Martin, 


Westmorland, £30; York, St. Luke, £150; 
and Chesham Bois, St. Leonard, Bucks, 


it does the jamb- 
ation, when the 


Parthenon was converted into a Christian Church. 


THE WEST DOOR OF THE PARTHENON : 


DETAIL SHOWING BYZANTINE 


JAMB-LININGS CONSTRUCTED OF ANCIENT MATERIAL. 
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This view is an illustration of the work which is at present being carried out in repairing the buildings on the Acropolis. 
work have been mainiy supplied by the Greek Government and the Greek Archzeological Society, and members of the American School at Athens 
have been helpful in discovering and sorting out from the debris the various stones which have been rebuilt into their original position. 


THE PARTHENON : 


£55. Grants were also made from the 
Special Mission Buildings Fund towards 
building, mission churches at Bow, Devon, 
#420; Bowburn, County Durham, £30; 
Carlton Vale, Kilburn, Middlesex, £25; 
Furzedown, Surrey, £50; Grimsby, St. 
Hugh, £40; Rodley, near Leeds, £20; 
Stockwell, The Epiphany, Surrey, £50; 
and The Brook, Chatham, £30. 
» *# * 


The Finsbury Borough Council have 
granted a contract for ten years to the Gas 
Light and Coke Company for the lighting 
of all their streets by the new inverted 
burner lamps, which will show an increase 
in total illuminating power of 100,000 
candle power over the existing system of 
lighting, but with a reduction in cost of 
£525 ayear. This decision was taken after 
the latest examples of gas and electric 
lighting had been carefully inspected and 
relative costs considered. 

* # * 


The Clothworkers’ Company have voted 
£5,000 for an additional building to com- 
plete the front elevation of the Clothwork- 
ers wing of the University of Leeds, and 
to provide extensions necessary for teach- 
ing the French system of worsted-combing 
drawing, and spinning. The freedom of 
the City of Winchester has been conferred 
upon Alderman Stopher, architect. Mr. 
Stopher, who was born at Saxmundham, 
went to Winchester in 1847, and has de- 
signed many important buildings in the 
locality. Alderman Stopher is said to 
possess one of the best libraries of Hamp- 
shire topographical works. He was 
Mayor of Winchester in 1884, when the 
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RESTORATION OF THE WEST FRONT 
7ooth anniversary of the Winchester 
Mayoralty was celebrated. 

* * * 

Mr. Reginald G. Kirkby, A.R.I.B.A., 
'.S.1., has resigned his appointment as 
City Architect of Bradford, a position he 
has held for the past two years. Huis work 
since going to Bradford has been of great 
value to the Corporation in spite of the 
face that it has largely been of a routine 
character. He has supervised the comple- 
tion of the Town Hall extension, and 
among other buildings he designed are the 
open-air school at Thackley, the textile 
school now in course of erection, and the 
cottage baths in several parts of the city. 
He now has the completed plans for the 
reconstruction of the Victoria Hall, Wyke, 
as a free library, reading-room, and baths. 

* * * 

The death is announced as the result of 
an accident, of Mr. R. G. Cowe, architect, 
of Chester-le-Street. 

* * * 

A case has been brought by the Brighton 
Town Council against Mr. Alfred Carden, 
Architect, of Brighton, for erecting a new 
building at No. 53, North Street, without 
having deposited the necessary plans and 
sections. The work appears to have con- 
sisted in re-roofing a back addition, and it 
was contended that the new bvilding was 
6in. higher than the old. The cross- 
examination of the Corporation witnesses 
tended to show that the roof required 
reinstating and that the difference in 
height was accounted for by the subsi- 
dence of the old roof, and the necessary 
alterations in the construction to make a 
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The funds for the 


IN PROGRESS. 
good sound building. The case was dis- 
missed. 

* * * 


Mr saWaltese| Hs  Dermiman si Basen 
A.C.G.I1., A. I.E.E., Fellow. of the Char- 
tered Institute of Patent Agents, has en- 
tered into partnership with Messrs. Dicker 
and Pollak, Chartered Patent Agents, 37, 
Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C., and in 
consequence the name of the firm has been 
changed to Dicker, Pollak and Derriman, 


e * * 


It is stated that there is some possibility 
of the famous Kirby Hall (inhabited by the 
Winchelsea family up to 1820, and now a 
ruin) being restored by the present heir, 
Lord Maidstone, who has just married 
Miss Drexel. 


* * * 


The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Unopposed Bills, Mr. Emmott, 
Chairman of Ways and Means, presiding, 
on July 2nd approved of the Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the 
3oard of Education authorising the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land for elementary 
school purposes in Bridge Road, Batter- 
sea; Prichard Road, Bethnal Green; St. 
Nicholas Street, Deptford; Gilsted Road, 
Fulham; Vespan Road, Hammersmith; 
Delhi Street, Islington; Wickham Street, 
and*,Vauxhall Street, Lambeth; Plassy 
Road, Lewisham; Aldenham Street, St. 
Pancras; and Trinity Place, Shoreditch. 
The Bill, which has passed the other 
House, was ordered for report without 
amendments. 
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TOWN PLANNING. 


The Enfield District 
Winchmore Council have pru- 
Hill Woods. visionally agreed to pur- 


chase 60 acres of Captain 
Taylor’s Estate, Greenlands, the area in- 
cluding seven acres of lake. The neces- 
sary sanction of the Council is all that 1s 
needed to complete the transaction, and it 
is not likely to be withheld. The land 
wiil then be devoted to the public, and will 
form one of the most beautiful parks neat 
London. 


Birmingham The first meeting that 
has been held under the 
and 


Town Planning Act took 
place at Birmingham, 
when a number of property owners and 
others were invited to meet representatives 
of the City Town Planning Council in fur- 
therance of a scheme for acquiring land in 
the parishes of Quinton, Harborne, Edg- 
baston, and Northfield. The Lord Mayor 
presided, and said the Corporation wished 
to take the fullest advantage of the Act; 
they were willing to do all they could to 
co-operate with property owners for their 
mutual advantage. Their entire staff of 
experts was at the disposal of property 
owners or builders for advice as to how 
a particular piece of land should be laid 
out. Councillor Nettlefold said he wished 
it to be understood that it was not in- 
tended to force owners of land to develop 
it at once. The number of houses per 
acre was about ten. 


Town Planning. 


Mr. Harold Spender 
Holland sends to the “ Times’? an 
House. ex parte statement con- 


cerning the manifesto 
issued by the owners of Holland House, 
that “If Holland House is destroyed as an 
open space in the midst of a crowded 
neighbourhood, it will be against the wish 
of the present owners, and only under the 
pressure of circumstances over which they 
have no control.’”? Mr. Spender goes on tu 
state that “ The owners of Holland House 
complain that they will have to pay a 
heavy sum under the land taxes. Of 
course they will. Any individual who 
claims the luxury of keeping for himself 
and his family 70 acres of unoccupied 
wilderness in the midst of a crowded city 
ought to pay something for that luxury. 
But the owners have an easy way out. 
There is a clause in the Finance Bill which 
relieves from taxation any large park or 
garden where reasonable facilities are 
given to the public. Lady Ilchester and 
her family have only to open Holland Park 
without fee to the public, say twice a week, 
to escape taxation altogether.’’ He con- 
cludes that “It is not fair that Holland 
House should be sacrificed to this petty 
Budget spite. This is one of the great his- 
torical estates of Great Britain which ought 
to be saved to the nation. ‘Holland House, 
the home of the Foxes, the favourite re- 
sort of Macaulay, the vestal temple of free- 
dom in England’s darkest hour, the nur- 
sery of wits and genius, ought to be acces- 
sible to the people—ought to be owned by 
the people. The time has come when we 
ought seriously to consider whether, if in- 
dividuals can no longer maintain these pre- 
cious heirlooms, the nation ought not to 
buy them. Compulsory purchase for the 
nation by arbitration would seem to be the 
best reply to these insolent threats to throw 
on the scrap-heap the great national monu- 
ments of which they are trustees.”’ 
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Liverpool’s first Garden 
Liverpool’s First City Suburb, which was 
Garden Suburb. recently inaugurated by 

the Marchioness of Salis- 
bury, has for its site 185 acres of land, 
which has been leased for the purpose to 
the Liverpool Garden Suburb Tenants, 
Ltd., by Lord Salisbury. The movement 
is one in which Lord and Lady Salisbury 
and Lady Gwendoline Salisbury have 
taken a great interest. They have visited 
and inspected other estates in different 
parts of the country which have been 
developed on similar lines, and have ex- 
pressed themselves as thoroughly in 
sympathy with the garden suburb move- 
ment, and pleased with the tasteful way 
in which the gardens have been laid out. 
A pleasing feature of the ceremony was 
the gifts of flowers from the various garden 
suburbs in the country, which were in the 
form of bouquets, one of which was pre- 
sented to Lady Salisbury, and another to 
the Lady Mayoress. 


The humorous view of 
any movement is natural 

““Commonor and inevitable, and may, 
Garden Cities.” in its way, be not without 
its value. We therefore take leave to 
transfer the following lively effusion from 
the editorial columns of the “Globe”: Of 
the building of garden cities there is no 
end. Nor should it surprise one that this 
comparatively new type of community—we 
say comparatively, because the first in- 
habitants of a garden city were Adam and 
Eve—appears in an attractive light, for, 
apart from any specific advantages of the 
mode of life it offers, the thing has the 
invaluable asset of novelty. it seemed 
that the garden city gave an adequate 
response to the “Give me air’ of the 
Metropolitan householder, and that if the 
honeysuckle did not climb in proper pro- 
fusion around the house, it was only 
because the plant was not sufficiently 
trained by the _ occupier. Already 
established, a garden city life has lately 
been consolidated, as it were, by the un- 
contradicted statement that it is producing 
a race so much above the standard in 
weight and height that they are to be little 
less than supermen. And now come the 
Norwood Urban District Council, panting 
to use their powers under the Housing and 
Town Planning Act on an acreage of wood 
and meadow land bigger than the acreage 
of Richmond. That the proposal is inade 
on finely wrought business lines is shown 
by the fact that the architecture of the 
place is the basis of a town-planning com- 
pefition in which “some of the leading 
architects’? are competing. That the 
scheme, when completed, will create a 
furore of illimitable dimensions is certain. 
Who is there that will not wish to discover 
and enjoy whatever cryptic benefits accrue 
from a “caddy-free”’ golf links? 


A Facetious 
View of 


A preliminary notice is 


Middlesex < Wa aneterier ee 
Ghident Estate about to be issued Of a 
Sehoare company which it is pro- 


posed to form for the pur- 
pose of establishing a new garden estate 
within easy reach of London. The scheme 
will be undertaken with the co-operation 
of the authorities of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and will be one of the earliest 
attempts to put into practice on a large 
scale the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, 1909. The authorities of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, are the owners of an 
estate of about 1,300 acres of land at 
Northwood and Ruislip in Middlesex, and 
the new company hopes to take over from 
Garden Estates, Ltd.—a company formed 


in 1909 for investigating the suitability of 
the estate for being developed in the 
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manner now proposed—the benefit of a 
provisional agreement between the latter 
and the College. The Provost and 
Fellows of the College have intimated 
their willingness to sell on terms which, 
will enable a harmonious scheme of town 
planning to be applied to the general 
development of the estate as a whole, while 
securing to the College a profitable price,, 
amounting to more than £200,000, when 
the whole estate is sold. [f sufficient 
promises are forthcoming a company will 
be formed and a prospectus issued. The 
estate, it is pointed out, exceeds in area 
many important towns, and is within 15, 
miles of Charing Cross, being served by 
four railway stations. With a view to 
securing the best possible plan a town-plan- 
ning competition has been instituted, and 
the successful competitor’s plan will be 
handed over to the company, for which. 
he will be invited to act as consulting 
architect. The scheme will only be pro- 
ceeded with provided that sufficient public 
support is forthcoming to warrant that 
step. The temporary offices of the pro- 
posed company are at 33, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


Representations are being, 
made to the London 
County Council in favour 
of vesting the garden en- 
closure of Emperor’s Gate, Kensington, 
in a committee of residents, in pursuance 
of the Garden and Towns Protection Act, 
1863, with a view to its being kept as an 
ornamental ground for the use wu. the in- 
habitants. If the Council acquiesce, it 
will be the duty of the Kensington Council 
to levy a rate on the occupiers of the houses 
surrounding the garden for maintenance 
purposes. 


A Garden 


at Kensington. 


Replying to Progressive 
criticism of the working- 
class dwellings’ accounts 
for the year ended March 
3Ist, at a recent meeting of the London 
County Council, Major Boscawen, the 
Chairman of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee, said that the Com- 
mittee’s work was being carried on as far 
as possible without regard to party politics. 
Reterring to remarks made by Mr. W. C. 
Johnson, he said that the question of the 
possibility of enabling working men to buy 
their own dwellings in “ garden suburbs”’ 
by a copartnership scheme or otherwise 
was under the consideration of the com- 
mittee, and he had read an official report 
on the subject that morning. 


L.C.C. Garden 
Suburb Scheme. 


A writer in “Justice” 
gives some details of the 
proposals of the League 
for the Institution of 
Open Spaces for dealing with the fortifica- 
tions of Paris. The uselessness of these in 
modern warfare was demonstrated in the 
Franco-German War; but the ground 
covered by them has become increasingly 
valuable, and the financial question has no 
doubt stood in the way of their develop- 
ment for other purposes. The ground 
actually covered by the fortifications 1s 
valued roughly at £4,000,000, and it is 
hoped, on the ground of public improve- 
ment, that the State will sell to the city for 

2,800,000. The zone militaire surround- 
ing the fortifications is estimated as being 
worth another £5,600,000. It is proposed 
to construct a chain of eleven parks around 
the city on the land acquired, and to sell 
what land is not required for £8,400,000. 
This would cover the cost of purchase ; but 
the figures are, of course, entirely fanciful. 


Paris and Its 
Fortifications. 
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The Romford Garden 
The Romford Suburb, at Romford, 
Garden Suburb. Essex, is one of the latest 
manifestations of the 
garden city and town-planning move 
ments. It was inaugurated on Thurs 
day last, July 28th, when the Rt. Hon. 
John Burns, President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, laid the foundation-stone 
of the first house. No more appropriate 
spot could have been chosen for a garden 
suburb than his estate, about a mile out- 
side the town of Romford. The historic 
associations of Gidea Hall (the fine early 
Georgian house, which is to be left stand- 
ing as the central building of the suburb) ; 
the magnificent trees in which the park 
abounds, and which are to form avenues 
along the ample gardens of the houses to 
be built on the estate: the presence within 
five minutes’ walk of the new railway 
station at Squirrel’s Heath, with an ex- 
cellent service of trains to Liverpool 
Street; and the fact that the Romford 
golf course on one side and the Romford 
public park on the other adjoin the suburb 
all combine to give it unequalled advan- 
tages. Designs have been made for the 
houses in the suburb by some of the ablest 
modern architects, and sufficient care has 
been taken in planning the estate to guard 
against any kind of overcrowding on the 
one hand and speculative jerry-building 
on the other. 


At Sealand, a picturesque 
Sealand Garden spot situated on _ the 
Suburb. river Dee, near Connah’s 
Quay, and about six 
miles from Chester, a new garden suburb 
has been started, under the auspices of the 
Sealand Tenants, Ltd., on copartnership 
lines. The land has been laid out under 
the supervision of Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
and it is proposed to erect 470 houses at 
a cost of £80,000. About ten acres have 
been purchased, and an option secured 
on a further thirty acres. 


Prince and Princess Alex- 

Garden City for ander of Teck have laid 
London Boys. the foundation-stones of 

two of the houses which 

are to be erected on a recently acquired 
estate of 39 acres at Woodford Bridge, 
Essex, where a garden city for boys is in 
course of development in connection with 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. The estate is 
beautifully wooded; and Gwynne House, 
a fine old residence standing on its slope, 
is famed for its associations with Nell 


This is a sketch design for an avenue when completed. 
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HARE STREET, SQUIRREL’S HEATH, ON 


Gwynne. Thirty houses are to be erected 
in the grounds to accommodate about a 
thousand waifs and strays. 


The estate of 20 


acres, 
A Kilburn known as The Grange, in 
Park. the High Road, Kilburn, 


is to be purchased and de- 
voted to the purposes of an open space to 
be called King Edward VII. Park. To- 
wards the purchase money the Willesden 
Council have agreed to provide £3,000, the 
Hampstead Borough Council £4,000, and 
the London County Council, who will be 
responsible for its maintenance, £5,000. 


OBITERDICTA. 


Do you think the French 


Mag Gres would have permitted St. 
Temperament Paul’s Cathedral to be 


hemmed in by gaunt- 
looking warehouses? Do you think they 
would have sanctioned the expense of the 
new triple arch which forms the culmina- 
tion of the east end of the Mall and 
allowed it to be hidden from view by a 
series of minor buildings? Is it possible 
to believe the French guilty of putting a 
new bridge across the Thames under con- 
ditions making for artistic failure? Other 
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The foundation stone of the first house 


was laid last Thursday by the Rt. Hon. John Burns, M.P. 


DLE 


ROMFORD GARDEN 


SUBURB. 


THE ROMFORD GARDEN SUBURB ESTATE. 


countries can grasp big schemes more 
readily than we can, and, what is more, 
the authorities are not so prone to play 
pranks with approved undertakings. In 
this country there is a tendency to get 
frightened about expenditure towards the 
concluding stages of a big structural 
undertaking, and the oddest innovations 
are made in the guise of economy. It was 
so in the case of the Foreign Office. The 
allotted sum was.running out, and it was 
thereupon decided to dispense with a few 


towers. The architect’s design was seem- 
ingly a matter of small moment.— 
Mrs TT. ES Coteut, FoR B.A aa Lhe 


Observer.”’ 


In regard to individual 
buildings, I think we 
compare favourably with 
2aris, but where the 
French capital is far ahead of- London is 
in the grandeur of her street planning. 
The difference is so conspicuous that when 
one gets back to London from Paris it is 
difficult to avoid feeling that you are re- 
turning to a provincial town, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the work of 
making the Mall the most magnificent 
avenue in London will not be spoilt for 
want of the finishing touch.— Professor 


English and 
French 
Street Planning. 


Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., in “ The 
Observer.”’ 

That our architects are 

Benefits unrivalled in domestic 


buildings and in the 
decorative treatment of 
interiors is admitted, even by Continental 
critics, but in regard to grand scale archi- 
tecture we cannot compare with France, 
Germany, or the United States. The 
reason is lack of opportunity. Had the 
Prince Consort lived this would have been 
altered. The Prince not only had an eye 
for the artistic in public buildings, but he 
realised that art could not be expected 
to find encouragement at the Office of 
Works, an excellent but soulless institu- 
tion. Temporarily, he managed to lift 
architecture out of the rut by welding 
architectural art to engineering skill, but 
at his death the whole business got back 
into the old groove, and there it has re- 
mained ever since.— Professor Beresford 


Pite, F.R.I.B.A., in ‘‘ The Observer.’ 


Forgot. 
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DETAIL OF WROUGHT-IRON GATE, RIVER FRONT OF TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY CAMBRIDGE. MEASURED AND 
DRAWN BY JAMES JENNINGS, 


August 3rd, 1910, 119 THE ARCHITECTS’ & 
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In the building accounts of Trinity College Library there is an item of £400 in favour of ** Mr 


. Partridge, the London smith, for three iron gates in 
cloister and the iron railes in the staircase.’’ This is the only record. The gates were erected in 1691, and are of quite an unusual type cf 


Renaissance ironwork 


DETAIL OF WROUGHT-IRON GATE, RIVER FRONT, TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE, 
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PALACE OF FRENCH ARTS 
AND INDUSTRIES. ,; 


(See Centre Plate.) 

After having been for some years left 
idle, the London County Council’s fine 
centre site between the Strand to Aldwych 
is to be utilised for a very important pro- 
ject. The French Palace Development 
Syndicate, Ltd., has secured a long lease 
of the site from the Council ; and the plans, 
about which there has been considerable 
discussion, have at last been finally ap- 
proved. It is now evident that the scheme, 
when carried out, will result in placing in 
the heart of the metropolis one of the most 
extensive blocks of buildings which Lon- 
don will possess; and the activities when 
the scheme is completed will add consider- 
ably not only to the commercial intercourse 
between England and France, but also to 
the social intercourse between the people 
of the two countries. 

The total area of the site at the disposal 
of the Syndicate is 124,000 sq. ft. The 
principal frontage extends for 650 ft. along 
Aldwych, the Strand frontage is 450 ft., 
and the average depth of the site from the 
Strand to Aldwych is 300 ft. Upon tlis 
site the Syndicate is about to erect build- 
ings at a cost of £800,000, and the excava- 
tions will commence in a very few weeks’ 
time. 

The buildings have been designed by 
M. Ernest Gérard in the style of the 
French Renaissance period, and will, it is 
thought, be one of the best examples of 
this style in London 

The buildings comprise, first, the 
Palace proper, which will be an imposing 
building abutting on Aldwych, and _ will 
provide a fine coup d’e@il as one ap- 
proaches the site from Kingsway. The 
Palace will contain an immense Hall, in 
which a permanent exhibition of French 
arts, including paintings and _ sculpture, 
and French industries, including the pro- 
ducts of the French colonies, will be 
housed. There will also be a large Con- 
gress Hall with accommodation for about 
1,000 persons, which will be utilised for 


international receptions, banquets, confer- 
ences on arts and industries, and similar 
Accommodation will be pro- 


functions. 
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vided in the Palace for an important 
french club which is now in progress of 
formation. This club will provide a ren- 
dezvous for French business men visiting 
this country and for members of the 
French colony in London, and combine the 
functions of a Chamber of Commerce with 
those of a social club. 

The right wing of the Palace will be 
occupied by a large café-restaurant, con- 
taining dining-rooms, grill-room, and bil- 
liard-rooms, with winter gardens attached. 


The control of the restaurant will be placed 


in the hands of an eminent French chef, 
and will doubtless become a popular centre 
for gourmands, Naturally all the adjuncts 
which make Continental restaurants so 
popular, such as music, ete., will be found 
heres 

The left wing of the Palace is to be de- 
voted to a Theatre. One or two novelties 
have been embodied in its design, notably 
the provision of a special royal entrance 
and a suite of rooms attached to the royal 
bex for the accommodation of distinguished 
parties. It is intended to devote the 
Theatre to the presentation of classical and 
modern French plays interpreted by the 
most famous Parisian artists. The de- 
coration of the Theatre. will be on a very 
lavish and beautiful scale. 

I'rom the wings of the Palace fine build- 
ings will run on the fringe of the site en- 
closing the whole of the interior from the 
streets. These buildings, which will be 
about 80 ft. high, will be devoted to 
grands magastns of the type so familiar 
to visitors to Paris, to the number of over 
100, and above them there will be about 
800 suites of offices which will be utilised 
principally by French firms having inter- 
ests in England. There is also accommo- 
dation for banks and exchange offices, and 
the basements will be occupied by safe de- 
posits, etc. 

The enclosed grounds are to be laid out 
in exact imitation of the boulevards of 
Paris. At one end there will be a cafe- 
patisserte surrounded by a terrace where 
one may sit as in Paris and take one’s 
refreshment alfresco to the accompaniment 
of music from a bandstand near by. The 
shops already referred to will have en- 
trances on the boulevards within as 
well as on the street without, so 
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that upon entering visitors may well 
imagine themselves to have left Lon 
don behind and to be in the Gav 


City itself, a feature which has already 
caused the scheme to be known popularly 
as “ Paris in London.” 

The conception of this scheme is the 
outcome of the Anglo-French rapproche- 
ment which has been such a feature of 
Iuropean life since the establishment of 
the famous Agreement of 1904, and will 
serve not only to cement England and 
France closer together commercially and 
socially, but will also remain a permanent 
memorial of the extente cordiale. In pur- 
suance of this idea the architect has pro- 
vided for a memorial in the shape of an 
immense bas-relief, which is to be placed 
in the tympanum over the main porch of 
the Palace facing Kingsway. This bas- 
relief will depict King Edward extending 
the hand of welcome to M. Loubet, sur- 
rounded by a distinguished company, in- 
cluding the present King, the Duke of 
Connaught, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bal- 
four, M. Delcassé, M. Paul Cambon, and 
others who participated in the four- 
parlers which culminated in the Anglo- 
krench Agreement of 1904. 

Naturally, such a vast project as this will 
occupy a considerable time in completion, 
but the Syndicate hope to have everything 
ready for the inaugural ceremony early 
in 1913. Great interest is being taken in the 
scheme, and already the Syndicate, which 
has taken offices overlooking the site at 167, 
Strand, is receiving numerous inquiries 
from both French and English firms for 
accommodation in the buildings which 
form part of the scheme. 

The views given in this issue are of the 
preliminary designs, and include a repro- 
duction of the elevation to the Strand on 
this page; and, in the Centre Plate, the 
elevation to Aldwych, a view in the 
Principal Hall, and the ground-plan. On 
the latter it will be noted that the Palace 
proper and the theatre occupy a centre 
island site, the plots on either side being 
occupied by shops back to back, fronting 
both to the inner roads and also to the sur- 
rounding streets. On the East side is 
situated the café-restaurant. It is stated 
that building operations will be com- 
menced in October next. 
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ART ITEMS. 


Seven stained glass 
Windows at Roman Catholic church 
Ripon. windows have been 


placed in St. Wilfrid's 
at Ripon, in memory of the late Marquess 
of Ripon. They are the work of Messrs. 
Atkinson Brothers, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The Committee are still 


Wimbledon ae ga oe ! 
Common appealing for fut thei 
Extension contributions towards the 


£53,000 required for the 
purchase of 172 acres which can now be 
secured. Just over £11,000 has at present 
been subscribed, and about 13 acres have 
been purchased at a cost of £7,000. 

The Victoria and Albert 
Museum has acquired a 
group of drawings by the 
late George du Maurier 
from the Exhibition otf the famous 
“Punch ”’ artist’s work which is now being 
held at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, under the title of “‘Society’ in 
late Victorian days.” The Exhibition was 
to have closed at the end of this month 
but owing to its continued success Messrs. 
Brown and Phillips have decided to keep 
it open until the middle of August. 


Da Maurier 
Drawings for 
the Nation. 


The Maumbury Rings 

Maumbury Excavation Committee 

Rings, have met at the Dorset 
County Museum, Dor- 
chester, to make arrangements for the 
third instalment of digging, for which the 
leave of the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
owners, has been obtained. It was resolved 
to begin work on Monday, August 29th, 
and to ask Mr. H. St. George Gray, of 
Taunton, the director of the excavations, 
to visit Dorchester on July 30th and con- 
fer at the amphitheatre with a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of the chairman (Dr. 
H. Colley March), the hon. secretary 
(Captain John E. Acland), the Rev. C. W. 
Whistler, and Messrs. Charles 5. and W. 
de C. Prideaux. It will then be decided 
what portions of the Rings will be in- 
vestigated this third year. The cost of 
last year’s excavations was £57. The 
Dorset Field Club, who are co-operating 
with the British Archeological Associa- 
tion in promoting the examination of 
Maumbury with the spade, have appointed 
a standing Earthworks Committee for the 
systematic investigation of the ancient 
earthworks of the county—prehistoric 
Roman, and fost-Roman. Dr. Colley 
March has been appointed chairman, and 
the Revs. C. W. Whistler and C. W. H. 
Dicker joint hon. secretaries. 
A “Morning Post” .cor- 
respondent raises the 
question of the responsi- 
bility for the preservation 
of the site and sight of monuments. 
Municipal responsibility, be holds, should 
concern itself not alone with the material 
welfare of the citizens, but also with their 
esthetic culture. “With reference to the 
statue of William Pitt in Hanover Square, 
he says that here we have a really dignified 
statue admirably placed; it looks down a 
broad sloping roadway towards an historic 
church, “and he recalls the lines of 
Macaulay (looking northwards from the 
steps of the portico of the church): 

“To where I sce with outstretched hand, 
Majestic, thy great kinsman stand, 
And half unbend his brow of pride 
In welcoming so fair a bride.’’ 

The bride mounting those steps and seek- 
ing the comfort of that welcome, the cor- 
respondent (Mr. Harrington Sainsbury) 
declares, will now see the great globe of an 


William Pitt’s 
Statue in 
Hanover Square. 
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electric street lamp entirely obliterating 
the head of Pitt, whilst the standard of the 
lamp will be seen to bisect the monument. 
What is the use, he asks, of selecting a fine 
site, in which selection no doubt Chantrey 
must have been consulted, and then making 
nought of all the care and attention which 
has been bestowed? A lamp at the south- 
eastern corner would serve every purpose 
of illumination, and at the same time would 
preserve a fine setting to a noble statue. 


The Government (says 
Truth.) 9 do) Ot see 
their way to spend any 
money on the beauti- 
Buckingham Palace. And 


Buckingham 
Palace. 


fication of 


‘August 3rd, 1910. 


ip to the present nobody has re- 
sponded to the suggestion recently made 
in that paper that the re-fronting of this 
edifice should be carried out by a national 
subscription as a memorial to King 
Edward VII. Under these circumstances 
it may not be out of place to mention a sug- 
gestion made to “Truth” the other day by a 
correspondent—namely, that coastguards 
should be set to work to whitewash the 
walls and tar the roof and chimneys. The 
building would then at least be clean, the 
cost would not embarrass the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the decorative 
scheme would have associations which 
might not be unpleasing to his present 
Majesty. 
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BOURNE CORNER, FARNHAM, 
SURREY: PLANS. NIVEN, 

WIGGLESWORTH, AND FALKNER, 

ARCHITECTS. 
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This is a new house, built of s‘ock brick, rough-cast, and the roof is covered with old tiles. The principal rooms face south, 
and the entrance is at the north-west.” Old beams have been used for the timber-work. The house is very simply furnished 
inside, but there is a certain amount of oak panellirg. 


BOURNE CORNER, FARNHAM, SURREY, NIVEN, WIGGLESWORTH, AND FALKNER, ARCHITECTS. 
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FIRE PREVENTION NOTES. 
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The destruction, by fire, of 
Menlough Castle, Galway, 
reported in the papers of 
Wednesday last, 1s one 
more illustration of the dangers attendant in 
country houses lacking ready means of escape 
and the provision of proper means of fire 
prevention. In the present instance the fire 
was attended by the lamentable loss of three 
lives, two of maidservants who were fatally 
injured by leaping from the roof to the 
ground, a distance of 4o feet, and the third 
that of the invalid daughter of the owner, 
who perished in her bedroom, where the out- 
break is presumed to have occurred. The loss 
of life necessarily overshadows the other ter- 
rible results of the fire, the destruction of the 
whole of the valuable contents, including the 
valuable furniture, armour, pictures, and 
other treasured heirlooms, only the bare walls 
of the building, which were in some parts 
eight feet thick, withstanding the flames. 
Menlough Castle, in part, dated from the 
thirteenth century, and was a magnificent, 
creeper-clad pile of buildings. We have fre- 
quently urged before in these columns the 
necessity of overhauling these historic resi- 
dences, and bringing them up to modern 
standards in fire-prevention ; and though this 
may involve considerable trouble and diff- 
culty in the case of old mansions which con- 
tain fine old panelling and other fitments, it 
is a duty not to be ignored. The provision of 
ready and adequate means of escape, 1s most 
obviously necessary in old and rambling piles 
of buildings. It is hardly possible to say 
more than we have already said on the ques- 
tion of fire-prevention; but the fires that 
occur from time to time give point to the 
immediate necessity of providing against out- 
breaks that may cause irreparable damage. 


Fires at 
Country Houses. 


At the same time that Men- 
lough Castle was burning, 
an hotel in College Square, 
Belfast, was also de- 
stroyed, three people being suffocated and 
several others being injured. The building 
was an old house, said to have been the 
birth-place of Lord Kelvin, and was largely 
of wood; and the fire, which started on the 
ground floor, spread, therefore, very rapidly. 
Many of the inmates when aroused opened 
their windows; the draught thus occasioned 
further aided the fire, and drove the flames 
up the house. The staircase soon collapsed, 
and the escape of a number of the inmates 
was cut off. One visitor and his wife es- 
caped from the third floor by means of a rope 
made by knotting the bedclothes together ; 
three others jumped from the windows, two 
being seriously injured; and three others, 
a visitor and two male employees, were 
suffocated in the upper rooms. From the 
description of the building given in the Press, 
it seems doubtful if it was at all fitted, from 
the fire point of view, for the purposes of an 
hotel, as apparently there was no escape 
staircase or additional means of egress, and 
when once the ordinary staircase was de- 
stroyed escape was cut off. Add to this 
the fact that the building was largely com- 
posed of wood, and it becomes evident that 
the dangers from fire were very grave indeed. 
The question whether any but approved fire- 
resisting structures should be permitted for 
use as hotels is one that will doubtless be 
raised as a consequence of this fire. 


Fire at a 


Belfast Hotel. 


An amusing anecdote is re- 
lated in the June issue of 


A New Use for 


Sprinklers. “The Sprinkler Bulletin,” 
by which it appears that 

two burglars broke into premises in 
Farringdon Road, E.C., and set_ to 


work to cut out the lead piping. They 
appeared to have used a light for their work, 
and the light was held too near one of the 
sprinkler heads, with the result that their 
endeavours were very considerably damped. 
Moreover, as the sprinkler opened the alarm 
gong rang out, and, our contemporary adds : 
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“ Unaccustomed to undiluted water in any 
form, and evidently scared to death, Bill 
Sykes and his companion decainped, leaving 
their professional implements, the cut lead 
piping, the fused sprinkler, the alarm bell 
ringing, and the sprinkler pouring forth 
copious supplies of water ‘to tell their own 
talkenus 


Fire-resisting In referring to the new 


Construction __ fire-resisting factory of a 
and talking machine firm, “ In- 
Insurance. surance Engineering,” of 


America, says :—‘‘ About ten years ago the 
company began to manufacture a new device 
in a small way. Early in its history the 
enterprise was hampered by lawsuits over 
patents, diverting business capital from the 
ordinary channels to costly litigation. Before 
the business was five years old, the factory 
was completely destroyed by a fire that 
started in another plant. Apparently this 
was a turpihg point. The lawsuits having 
been won, the company called upon the un- 
derwriters for suggestions for construction 
and equipment of a new plant which could 
not be destroyed by fire, agreeing to pay 
whatever such a plant might cost. The result 
must be satisfactory to the far-sighted cor- 
poration. The business has not been inter- 
rupted by any fire since its reconstruction ; 
and the insurance expense item has been 
reduced from about 1.25 dols. per 100 dols. of 
insurance to about 15 cents. The saving 1s 
due to modern fire protection engineering 
methods.  Fire-resisting construction was 
adopted for the buildings. Interior doorway 
openings were protected by standard fire 
doors to prevent the spreading of fire from 
room to room, Openings in exterior walls 
were protected where necessary to prevent 
the passage of fire through them. The entire 
premises were equipped with apparatus for 
extinguishing fire automatically and manually. 
The company provided itself with a generous 
private water supply. Employees were or- 
ganised into private fire companies and drilled 
in the use of the appliances. In other words, 
ever since it adopted modern methods of 
protecting itself against fire the company has 
been prepared to fight fire independent of the 
public fire department of the city in which its 
tactory is located.’’ This description is valu- 
able for the information it gives of the fire- 
protection of a modern factory; but it omits 
here to state (though the fact is given in 
another part of the paper) that the buildings 
are constructed of reinforced concrete. .The 
diminution in the amount of the insurance 
rate is very notable, and should not be with- 
out its lesson to business men in this country. 


Among the improvements 
which are shortly to be 
carried out by the fire 
authorities of New York is 
the provision of twenty-five new fire stations 
in the Manhattan and Broux districts, and ten 
in Brooklyn. The buildings are to be of a 
new and distinctive design, all alike, and 
built of concrete, so as to make them abso- 
lutely fire-resisting. Thus the new stations 
will have a distinctive type of building. 


Fire Stations 
of Concrete, 


The fire insurance on 
structures of the United 
States reclamation service 
is carried out on a CO- 
operative basis of a somewhat unusual charac- 
ter, it being the policy of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment to carry its own risks. The scheme 
is to apply the standard underwriting for- 
mule more particularly to the needs of the 
reclamation service, computing the risk on 
each insurable item of property. Each build- 
ing is given a series of risk debits depending 
on its construction, occupancy, exposure, and 
other conditions; it is also given a series of 
credits due to the extent of the fire protection 
provided, the non-inflammability of its valu- 
able contents, and the rapidity with which 
they could be removed. Each material con- 
dition affecting the status of the risk is given 


Insurance on 
the basis of 
Inflammability. 
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an appropriate weight, and the debit weights 
are computed on a unit basis. The credits 
are computed on a percentage basis, and their 
sum, subtracted from the sum of the debits, 
gives a remainder which is used as a multi- 
plier, with the value of the building and its 
contents as a mutiplicand, to obtain the sum 
of risk for the whole structure. The total of 
all these weights on a project is the unit 
weight for that project, and its ratio to the 
total weights of all the projects is the basis 
on which its proportion of the 80 per cent. 
of fire losses for the year is computed. This 
method may be of interest to other organi. 
sations on which the burden of fire insurance 
rests heavily, which may find it worth while 
to become familiar with this system of co- 
operation, 


SOCIETIES’ REPORTS. 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

At a meeting of the Council held on July 
23rd the following applicants were recom- 
mended for admission :— 

To Membership: 

T. G. Menezes, Chas. J. Conquest. 
To Associate Membership : 

Chas. Lill, W. H. Sandoe, N. L. Mehta, 
H. A. Brazier, Chas. Newell, J. N. B. 
Bhasker. 

To Studentship : 

Ei See Cowen, |e 
H. W. Lovelock. ; 

The following students were recommended 
for admission to the associate-member class : 


J. H. Moore, R. W. Burr. 


Under the new by-laws these elections will 
be ratified at the next Council meeting if no 
written objections are, within fourteen days, 
lodged with the secretary. 

From the applicants recommended for ad- 
mission at the last Council meeting, four 
members, six associate-members, and one 
student were elected, and four students were 
transferred to the associate-member class. 
The report of the Examination Board was re- 
ceived and adopted Letters from Messrs. 
Aveling and Porter, and from the Improved 
Wood Pavement Co., Ltd., were read, and 
the secretary was instructed to arrange for 
visits to their respective works. Nomination 
papers for Council election may now be ob- 
tained, and members are requested to note 
that these must be sent in before August 2oth. 


Brown, W. I. Mason, 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 
The following are winners of scholarships 
granted by the Institution :— 
Cambridge University Scholarship of £50.— 
Tenable for three years. P. D. Sturge, of 
Fern Hollow, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 


Penfold Scholarship of £60.—Tenable for 
three years at any University. C. F. Hill, of 
Broad Lane, Hawarden, near Chester. 

Scholarship of £50.—Tenable for three 
years at any University. G. O. Searle, of 
35, Macaulay Road, Clapham Common, 
S.W.; R. E. Stradling, of 5, North Street, 
Bedminster, Bristol. 


Northern Architectural Society. 


A party, consisting of twenty members of 
the Northern Architectural Association, 
visited the Thirsk and Helmsley district on 
July 15th. Arriving at Thirsk station at 
11 a.m. they were met by a motor char-a-banc 
of the North Eastern Railway Company, and 
driven via Coxwold, Byland Abbey, and 
Wass Bank to Helmsley, and thence to Rie- 
vaulx Abbey. Returning to Helmsley, the 
party proceeded via Oswaldkirk, Ampleforth, 
and Newburgh Priory to Thirsk. The chief 
object of the party was to inspect the noble 
ruins of Byland and Rievaulx Abbeys, but in 
addition to these, they also visited the parish 
churches of Coxwold, Helmsley, Oswaldkirk, 
and Thirsk. On their return to Thirsk the 
members dined at the Fleece Hotel, after 
which they entrained at Thirsk Junction. 


& 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Bditor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made or opinions expressed by corre: 
spondents.) 


The Completion of the Mall. 

Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ 

BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—In your issue of July 2oth you have 
a note to the effect that the new thoroughfare 
from the Mall to Charing Cross is expected 
to be opened in about a month’s time. 

Is it too late to expect that the Office of 
Works, or whatever department is responsible 
in the matter, will see fit to widen the en- 
trance at the Trafalgar Square end by pulling 
down the buildings on either side, which at 
present mar what would otherwise be a fine 
improvement ? 

One has only to stand inside the Park and 
look outwards through Sir Aston Webb’s fine 
triple archway to see how hopelessly spoiled 
the whole effect will be unless these build- 
ings are removed. 

Surely it is not too much to hope that a 
ereat country erecting a memorial to a great 
Queen will see fit to finish off in a worthy and 
fitting manner an improvement so excellently 
begun, and by removing a collection of ram- 
shackle old buildings from one side and a 
bank of no architectural pretensions what- 
ever from the other open up the fine 
entrance to the processional roadway in a 
dignified and proper manner. : 

London. Hi. O. CRESSWELL, F.R.1.B.A, 


Jia. the AND 


Licentiate R.I.B.A. 
Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
Sir,—I have read with great interest the 
letters published in your journal with refer- 
ence to the above, and should like, if I may 
be permitted, to make one or two suggestions. 
I think before taking steps to obtain a 
Registration Bill, it would be adyisable to 
get a Bill through Parliament to prevent 
builders erecting buildings without the pro- 
fessional assistanceof a qualified architect. 
The question now to be answered is: What 
constitutes a qualified architect? My reply 
is. like that of many of your readers, *“ One 
who has satisfactorily served a term of at 
least three years’ articles with an architect in 
practice. I may add that I consider anyone who 
can produce his articles satisfactorily endorsed 
should be elected a Licentiate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and be entitled 
to affix Licentiate R.I.B.A., to his name. 
These suggestions, if carried out, would, I 
am sure, greatly benefit the profession. 
Brondesbury. Kom ks 


To the AND 


The Decline of Technical Education. 


-To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sir.—Vour editorial note under the above 
heading in this week’s issue draws attention 
to a matter of great importance to all 
builders and their employees throughout the 
country. It is to be feared that Sedgley is 
not the only place where classes have been 
closed for want of students. As a teacher of 
over twenty years’ experience in various parts 
of the London district, it has been my privi- 
lege to deal with large numbers of young men 
engaged in all the leading branches of build- 
ing industry ; and the experience thus gained 
leads me to offer a few observations upon the 
cause of the evil referred to. In your article 
it is pointed out that very little is. done by 
employers generally, by way of inducing their 
employees to make themselves proficient in 
their respective trades. Work secured under 
modern conditions of tendering demands that 
in order to show a profit it must be pushed 
through in the least possible time. As a con- 
sequence, learners are not wanted, the time of 
skilled workmen being too valuable to spend 
in teaching beginners The result is that 
lads willing to learn are discouraged, and a 
large number drift into indifference, if not 
positive aversion, and finally incompetence. 
Returning home from work, tired and discour- 
aged, the young aspirant is advised by some 
well-meaning relative to join some classes at 
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the nearest Polytechnic. He goes, perhaps 
willingly at first. The work is difficult, even 
uninteresting, and soon finding that edditional 
homework is expected of him, is it surprising 
if he yields to the more alluring amusements ? 

But, presuming our student to be made of 
sterner stuff, we find him resisting counter- 
attractions, and patiently sticking to his 
classes two or three nights per week for per- 
haps one or two sessions. He acquits himself 
well, passes his examinations, and receives 
his certificates. By this time his initial 
difficulties have been surmounted, and soon 
finding that he can use his knowledge to some 
purpose in life, he has started upon the high 
road which leads to ultimate success, He 
may, or he may not, subsequently win 
scholarships and gain prizes; but in either 
case habits of study and application have 
been formed, and the education institution 
has not failed in its object. The chief diffi- 
culty occurs, however, with those lads who 
cannot be induced to overcome their inherent 
lethargy. At present, compulsory attendance 
at evening classes cannot be enforced; and, 
left to his own unconcerned indifference, the 
beginner only too often drifts into the habit 
of carelessly or even viciously wasting his 
evenings. 

In the current issue of your paper is given 
a lengthy list of prizes, studentships, and 
other awards gained at the Architectural 
Association Day School. Valuable prizes and 
stadentships are also given in many of the 
University Colleges, and by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to young men 
training as architects. Turning to the even- 
ing classes organised by the various county 
councils for the benefit of artisans, we find 
that, excepting a very few medals and prizes 
offered by the City and Guilds, and by the 
3oard of Education, there are practically no 
prizes what ever which an ordinary student 
can compete for. The medals and prizes just 
referred to are, in any given subject, easily 
enumerated’ upon one’s fingers, and being 
open to competition by students throughout 
the whole country, it will be seen that the 
chances of any individual student are ex- 
tremely small—so small, jn fact, that only the 
very élite of our largest and best taught 
classes have practically any chance of gain- 
ing an award. 

It seems to me that some stimulus to the 
beginner is needed. A few prizes of small 
value offered to each class would, I think, 
produce results far outweighing their original 
cost. Having had opportunities of teaching 
classes where a few prizes have been offered, 
and of comparing these with precisely similar 
classes where no prizes are given, I can say 
without hesitation that the work done, the 
results obtained, and the whole tone of the 
class have been undoubtedly in favour of 
prizes. 

The County Councils say they bave no 
power to award prizes with funds derived 
from the rates. My reply is that if the money 
already spent in technical education is not to 
be largely wasted there must be either sume 
form of compulsory attendance, cr some 
scheme of prizes which shall secure larger and 
more regular attendance at our evening 
classes. I think the rivalry and emulation 
promoted by competition for prizes is far 
healthier than the morbid resentment which 
would be engendered by any form of com- 
pulsion and therefore unhesitatingly sup- 
port the latter alternative. 

Again, if prizes are found necessary or de- 
sirable in the case of young architects, many 
of whom have had the advantages of a liberal 
education, and who are supposed to te alive 
to their own future interests, how much more 
necessary are they in the case of young 
bricklayers, carpenters, and other artisans 
whose primary education is only too often 
seriously defective, and who are also fre- 
quently blind to their own best interests ; and 
who, moreover, are expected to give their 
evenings to study after a hard day’s work in 
the shop or on the building? 

Surely, the raising of a local prize fund 
should not be an impossibility. I have known 
cases where teachers themselves, conviaced of 
the importance of this feature, have offered 
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prizes. If private generosity fails, ihe varlous 
trade organisations in each district might be 
approached, and as a last resource a small 
increase in the entrance fees paid by students 
would easily cover the cost of examination 
fees and prizes. 


Plumstead. FIAROLD BUSBRIDGE. 


Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
Sir,—In your issue of to-day’s date, re- 

ferring to the seeming apathy of the students 

attending the technical classes in this coun- 
try, you appear to consider the students alone 
to blame, but in many instances the poor at- 
tendance at these classes is due to the total 
incapacity of the teachers, making it some- 
times necessary for a student who desires to 
pass the examination to absent himself in 
order to find time’to study privately. Most 
pupils at these classes are engaged during the 
day, and if they wasted their time listening 
to incompetent teachers they would pick up 
more of the ‘“‘ way not to do it” than of the 
matters the classes are instituted to provide. 

In the provinces at least the teachers of these 

classes are usually appointed according to 

the influence they can bring to bear to secure 
the post, and with no regard whatever to 
their suitability for the position. 

Some years ago I attended a large class of 
this kind where the master took the advanced 
class one night and his “‘assistant”’’ (getting 
about one-fourth the remuneration) the ele- 
mentary, and on the following night the 
masters exchanged classes. Before the ses- 
sion was half over the assistant had a full 
attendance almost invariably, and the master 
would lecture to almost empty benches! This 
assistant had made application for the post 
at the same time as the other man, but he 
was not able to bring to bear the same 
amount of influence, and so the pupils had to 
suffer. 

I know of many cases where students have 
deliberately absented themselves because 
they might as-well be asleep as listening to 
the incompetent ‘“‘instructor.” I also know 
one man at present holding a post as head 
teacher at a technical school, who makes a 
very good living ‘‘coaching’’ students for 
an examination he has himself failed to pass 
on more than one occasion. 

If the Education Committees who are de- 
ploring the apathy of the young men in their 
districts would always make quite sure that 
the instructors they have appointed knew 
their business at least as well as the students 
they are about to instruct, we would hear 
much less of the ‘‘ Decline of Technical 
Education.” 

A STUDENT WHO HAS SUFFERED. 

To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ 

BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—In your last issue, you touched upon 
a subject which would well repay further in- 
vestigation, viz., the technical education of 
the artisan. 

The average employer of building opera- 
tives does not seem to appreciate the fact 
that an artisan who is grounded in the theory 
of construction, and has a knowledge of the 
work of other trades, is better fitted to per- 
form his own particular function than the 
‘rule of thumb” man. You will invariably 
find that a man who. will sacrifice his leisure 
time to study is a mechanic skilled above the 
average, and is capable of a better return for 
his employers’ money. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the positions of 
trust and authority upon a building are only 
too often filled by men who, while professing 
a profound contempt for the “theoretical 
men,” do not hesitate to exploit their know- 
ledge, forgetting that these men have the 
practical experience in addition to their other 
knowledge. The primary object of an 
artisan’s study is to improve his position ; but 
you find that no value is placed upon the 
certificates which show the measure of pro- 
ficiency to which he has attained. Thus I 
myself, although possessed of qualifications 
which should prove my fitness for a_ re- 
sponsible post, am still 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED. 


Barnet.—The U.D.C. have obtained the 
sanction of the L.G,.B. to the borrowing of 
42,500 for the purchase of land upon which 
it is proposed to erect workmen’s dwellings. 

Batley.—The Corporation has approved the 
following plans :—Six houses in Southbank 
Road, Carlinghow ; enlargement of house in 
Thorneycroft Terrace, Staincliffe ; addition to 
premises in Bradford Road ; conveniences for 
Staincliffe Church of England School; two 
houses in Gladwin Street; three houses in 
lox Street, off-Taylor Street ; house in Beau- 
mont Place, Staincliffe. 

Bridlington.—At a recent meeting of the 
Bridlington Rural Council, the East Riding 
County Council scheme for the establishment 
of a sanitoria at Beverley and Kilham for 
infectious diseases was considered, and it 
was unanimously decided not to participate 
in the scheme, but to erect an isolation hos- 
pital for the Bridlington district. 

Bury St. Edmunds,—At a recent meeting of 
farmers at Bury St. Edmunds, it was re- 
solved to take steps to establish a bacon fac- 
tory in West Suffolk, and to carry it on as 
a limited liability undertaking, the capital 
outlay being estimated at about £20,000. 

Cardiff.—The question of a new fire station 
for Cardiff was under discussion by the 
Watch Committee at a recent meeting, when 
a joint report by the city engineer and the 
head constable was considered. It was 
estimated that the proposed chief fire station 
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in Westgate Street would cost 413,006 5s. 7d., 
plus the value of the land, which was xed at 
£21,400. for the proposed subsidiary 
station at Beresford Road, Roath, the total 
cost was estumated at £5,666 3s. gd., while 
tor the proposed subsidiary station in Wel- 
lington Street, Canton, the cstimated cost was 
the same. A motion to affirm a previous 
resolution passed by the Committee that a 
new station be built in Cathays Park at a 
cost not exceeding £15,000, and that com- 
petitive designs be advertised for, was 
carried, 

Edinburgh.—A motion, dealing with the 
utilisation of the old mansion-house in 
Saughton Park, was considered by the Public 
Parks Committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
at a recent meeting. The committee recom- 
mended that the building should be 
thoroughly repaired; that the offices and 
walls on the ground facing the bandstand, 
which are not part of the mansion, should be 
cleared away; and that the area should be 
converted into tea gardens, with lavatory and 
cloakroom accommodation, at an estimated 
cost of £1,000. The question of the utilisa- 
tion of the house was delayed, and a sub 
committee were appointed to consider the 
preservation of the features of the ancient 
building. 

Farnborough (Hants),—The Town Council 
has approved the following plans :—House in 
Reading Road; mission church in Queen’s 
Road; additions to National Schools in 
Farnborough Street ; house in Ashley Road. 

Leeds.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Council of the Leeds University a letter from 
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the clerk to the Clothworkers’ Company was 
read intimating that the Court of the com 
pany had voted £5,000 tor an additional 
building to complete the front elevation of 
the Clothworkers’ wing in College Road, and 
to provide extensions necessary for teaching 
the I'rench system of worsted combing, draw 
ing, and spinning. This gift is an addition 
to the £70,000 previously granted to the 
University on capital account. 


Lincoln.—The Corporation has approved 
the following plans :—Additions to Lincoln 
Laundry, Altham Terrace; 2 houses, Yar- 
borough Road; 2 houses, Sausthorpe Street ; 
additions to dwelling-house, the Grove ; addi- 
tions, etc., 5, Pottergate ; 18 houses, McInnes 
Street ; house, Ellesmere Avenue; 4 houses, 
St. Catherine’s Grove. 

Liverpool.—An agreement has been made 
between the Midland Railway Company and 
the Liverpool Corporation, under which a 
large block of property beyond the Adelphi 
Hotel is to be leased to the railway company 
for 999 years. The scheme, which will come 
before the City Council, has reference to the 
construction of an extensive hotel at a cost 
of about £500,000. 


London.—At the annual 
Aerial League of Great Britain, which re- 
cently took place, it was stated that the 
league had decided to push forward details 
for the establishment of a practical schoo] 
of aeronautics, to be called the Rolls 


of the 


meeting 


Memorial School, and that negotiations were 
in progress for the acquisition of a site near 
London for the flying ground 


and building. 


At the time that the new Lloyd’s Registry Building was compteted some years ago, the decoration of the ceiling ot the Board Room had only just been begun. 
The painttngs by Professor Moira are emblematical of the sea. 


THE CEILING OF THE BOARD ROOM, LLOYD'S 
ARCHITECT, 


REGISTRY, FENCHURCH STREET, 
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PROFESSOR GERALD E. MOIRA, PAINTER. 
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London.—The London County Council, by 
a small majority, has adopted a recommenda- 
tion by the Housing Committee to apply to 
Parliament for powers to enable the Council 
to lease part of the White Hart Lane estate 
for development on the lines of a garden 
suburb. 

London, S.E.—The Bishop of Southwark 
is appealing for a total sum of £40,000, of 


which £7,000 -will be devoted to the restora- 
tion of certain portions of the fabric of South- 
wark Cathedral, that stand in urgent need of 
reparation, and did not come within the scope 
of the recent restoration and rebuilding of 
the nave. The proposed works will be en- 
trusted to the superintendance of Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott, F.R.I.B.A. 

London, W.—The Paddington Guardians 
have instructed Mr. E. Howley. Sim, archi- 
tect, 14, Norfolk Street, W.C., to submit an 
approximate estimate of the cost of adapt- 
ing a portion of the administrative block of 
the infirmary for the purpose of isolation 
wards. 

London, $.W.—The designs of Mr. H. P. 
Burke Downing, ‘F.R.I.B.A., have been 
accepted for the erection of a new church 
and parish hall in the vicinity of Narbonne 
Avenue and Hambalt Road, Clapham, as a 
memorial to the late Canon Greene, for 
many years Rector of Clapham. The church 
has been designed in the thirteenth-century 
style, and will provide total seating accom- 
modation for 600 persons. It is arranged 
with a wide nave and an aisle of equal height 
and almost equal width, whilst the line of 
the roofs is unbroken internally and ex- 
ternally from west to east. The choir and 
sanctuary are a continuation of the nave, and 
of the same width without any intervening 
chancel arch. The distinction between 
sanctuary and choir will be marked on the 
inside by a double rib of the barrelled roof 
and carved bosses, and externally by a lead 
cross, thus securing an effect of great length. 
The church is to be built of picked purple- 
brown Crowborovgh bricks and Chilmark 
stone, with Caen stone internally, and will 
be heated on a low pressure hot-water sys- 
tem. The proposed parish hall can seat on 
the ground floor 254 persons, and its prin- 
cipal entrance faces Hambalt Road. The 
upper hall is approached by two staircases 
with external entrances, and is of the same 
size as the lower hall. The estimated cost 
of the Church is 5.630, and of the parish 
hall £2,115, thus involving a total expendi- 
ture of £7,745. The designs are those 
selected from a competition, which was 
limited to twelve invited architects, Mr. 
Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A., being the assessor. 

Merthyr Tydfil—The Corporation has de- 
cided to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow £15,000, to 
cover the cost of a contract to convert 
Cyfarthfa Castle into a municipal secondary 
school. . 
_ Normanton. — The Normanton Urban 
Council’s proposed housing scheme to erect 
38 workmen’s dwellings at an estimated cost 
of £8,250 has not been sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board. The objections 
are that the site is unsuitable; that the pro- 
posed rents are too high; and that the 
scheme would be a charge to the ratepayers 
which, in future, would probably increase. 
The Board are prepared to consider a modi- 
fied scheme, and the Council intend to re- 
consider the matter. 

Scarborough.—At the Scarborough Town 
Hall, Mr. Edgar Dudley, F.S.I., Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, has held an 
inquiry into the application of the Corpora- 
tion for sanction to borrow £2625 for the 
purchase of property for the widening of St. 
Thomas Street. : 

Sketty (Swansea).—A Vicarage is about to 
be erected at Sketty, and Mr. Glendinning 
Moxham, F.R.I.B.A., Swansea, has been 
instructed to prepare the plans. 


_ Torquay.—The Town Council are promot- 
ing a scheme for the erection of a Town Hall, 
with municipal buildings and offices, at a 
cost of £30,000, and the erection of a 
pavilion at the junction of Castle Circus and 
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Lymington Road, at a cost of £16,000. In 
connection with this scheme, Mr. W. R. 
Hooper, M.I.C.E., on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, has held an inquiry 
into the application of the Council for 
sanction to a loan of £45,000 for carrying 
it out. The inspector also inquired into an 
application in connection with the electric 
light works extension. 


IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED. 


Aldershot.—The King has sent a donation 
of £1000 to the Aldershot Churches Extension 
Fund. Owing to the influx of population, 
caused by the development of the camp in 
the last. few years, it has been found neces- 
sary to build a new church, and to double 
the accommodation of the old parish church. 
Nearly £10,000 is required for these under- 
takings, and about £1,000 remains to be col- 
The new church was completed in 
1907, and the first stone of the parish church 
extension was recently laid by Lady Wantage. 

Bootle (Lancs.).—The new Metropole 
Theatre, situate in Stanley Road, Bootle, is 
now in course of erection, and will provide 
accommodation for 2,500 persons. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Havelock, Sutton and Sons, 
of Liverpool, and the builders Messrs. J. and 
G. Chappel, of Walton. It is proposed to 
complete the building by the end of the pre- 
sent year. 

Colwyn Bay.—The building of the pavilion 
of wood and iron which is to accommodate 
the Welsh National Eisteddfod at Colwyn 
Bay in September is being rapidly proceeded 
with. 

Crynant (Neath).—The Bishop of Llandaff 
has consecrated the new church of St. Mar- 
garet, which has been erected at a cost of 
£2,697, in the early English style. The 
church consists of a nave and aisles, which 
afford accommodation for 275 worshippers. 
Internally the arcading and chancel arch 
have been executed in Bath stone, and the 
roof treated in wrought open timber work in 
pitch pine. The building is heated by a low 
pressure hot water system. Mr. J. Cook Rees, 
Neath, is the architect, the contractor being 
Mr. Henry Smith, of Kidderminster. 

Forest Town (Mansfield).—A commence- 
ment has been made with the erection of the 
new Parish Church, from the designs of Mr. 
Louis Ambler, F.R.I.B.A., London. The 
building will consist of nave, south aisle, 
chancel, sacristy, clergy vestry, choir vestry, 
and organ chamber, and will provide seating 
accommodation for about 320 persons. It will 
be built of Bulwell stone, lined inside with 
brickwork, and the dressings will be of fine- 
grained Weldon stone. The pillars will be 
octagonal in shape, and the internal stone- 
work will be of Ancaster stone. Broseley 
tiles will be used for the roofs, and the wes- 
tern end will be surmounted by a bell turret. 
The building will be heated by a hot-water 
apparatus. Messrs. Chas. Pallance and Son, 
Mansfield, have secured the building con- 
tract, and the total cost is ‘estimated to 
amount to about £3,800. 


Gorleston. — The new Congregational 
Church, erected at a cost of £1,500, has been 
opened by the Mayor of Gorleston. It takes 
the place of an older building, which was 
condemned as unsafe, and some of the cld 
walls have been utilised in the new structure, 
which is of brick roofed with tiles. Mr. G. 
Scott Cockrill was the architect, and the con- 
tractors were Messrs. Sheen Brothers. 


Knaresborough.—The foundation-stone has 
been laid of the new Urban Council offices, 
which are in course of erection in the Italian 
style, from the designs of Mr. Arthur Hiscoe, 
of Leeds. The total cost of the building is 
about £3,500, and it is expected that it will 
be ready for occupation early in torr. The 
contractors are: Mason and joiner’s work, 
Messrs. D. Kitching and Son, Knares- 
borough ; plasterer, Mr. M. Coleman, Knares- 
borough ; slater, Mr. J. Shepherd, Harrogate ; 
painter, Mr. J. Morley, Knaresborough ; 
plumber, Mr. Thompson, Harrogate, and 
Leeds. 

Leeds.—The new church of St. Margaret, in 
Cardigan Road, has been consecrated by the 
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Bishop of Ripon. The building was begun 
in 1907, and the present portion, consisting 
of four-fifths of the whole structure, and seat- 
ing 7oo people, has been completed at a cost 
of about £11,000. 

London, W.—The large stone cross over the 
new frontage of the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, Holland Road, Kensington, has been 
formally dedicated. The church, which was 
begun over thirty years ago, is now being 
completed by the erection of the baptistery 
and two porches, at a cost of over £5,000. 

Morecambe.—The promenade improve- 
ments, which have been made at a cost of 
£20,000, have been formally opened on com- 
pletion. The scheme has included an exten- 
sive system of road widening, the building of 
a new sea wall, the laying out of greens, the 
erection of bandstands, the construction of 
underground lavatories with roof gardens, 
the doubling of the tram track, and electric 
lighting on an improved scale. The work 
has been carried out under the supervision 
of Mr. J. W. Hipwood, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
borough engineer. 


COMPETITIONS. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

AUGUST 23. COUNTY OFFICES AT 
NAVAN for the Meath County Council. In- 
quiries to the Secretary, Meath County 
Council, Ireland. 

AUGUST 31. COVENTRY. NEW ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL in Centaur Road. 
Limited to architects practising in Coventry. 
Particulars given in our issue of March 16th. 

AUG. 31. GORLESTON-ON-SEA. The 
Governors of the East Anglican Institution 
for Blind and Deaf Children invite plans and 
designs for a new building to be erected at 
Gorleston-on-Sea. The competition will be 
confined to architects having an office or re- 
siding in the areas of the following education 
authorities: Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, 
Lowestoft, Norfolk, Norwich, East Suffolk, 
and Great Yarmouth. D. O. Holme, clerk 
of the Governors, Castle Chambers, Norwich. 

SEPT. 1. CARNEGIE LIBRARY, KINGS- 
TOWN, CO. DUBLIN.—The U.D. Council 
of Kingstown offer premiums of £50 and f,20 
respectively for the two best designs for the 
above to be erected at Lower George’s Street. 
Particulars from Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kingstown. De- 
posit one guinea. 

SEPT. s. The QUEENS UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST. Enlargement of the present 
buildings at a cost of about £52,000. Par- 
ticulars in our issue of June rst. 

SEPT.. 5. SHERINGHAM COUNCIL 
OFFICES.—Architects desirous of submit- 
ting designs for the council offices proposed 
to be erected at Sheringham may obtain full 
particulars on written application, accom- 
panied by a stamped addressed envelope, to 
Edgar C. Rolfe, Clerk of the Council, Church 
Street Chambers, Sheringham. 

SEPT. 10. SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE.—Competitive designs are 
invited from architects (being Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, or Licentiates of the Royal Institu- 
tion of British Architects or members of the 
Society of Architects) for a new secondary 
school to accommodate 150 boys. Particu- 
lars, together with site plan, can be obtained 
from Mr. A. F. Kidson, town clerk, Folkes- 
tone, on payment of a deposit of aos 
which will be refunded on the receipt of a 
bona-fide design being submitted. 

SEPT. 19. TOWN HALL, MAESTEG.— 
The Town Hall Committee invite competitive 
designs, etc., for the proposed alterations and 
additions (not exceeding in cost £3,000) to 
the Town Hall and Market Hall, Maesteg. 
Printed terms and conditions, together with 
a plan of site and sections at ground level, 
may be obtained from the engineer and sut- 
veyor, Mr. Samuel J. Harpur, Town Hall, 
Maesteg. Designs must be deposited at my 
office by noon on Monday next, September | 
1gth. Two premiums are offered, namely, 25 | 
guineas and 1o guineas, as first and second | 
respectively. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


N.B.—Owing to the very great increase 
in the number of enquiries received the 
Editor desires to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be undertaken :— 

(/) Enquiries about buildings to measure 

in particular towns and districts. 

(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 

have been set in examination papers. 

(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 

the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as 
The querist’s name and address must always 
t, not necessarily for publication. 

Editor 1s willing to answer enquiries from readers who 

require information on architectural, constructional, 

al matters. Such information must be regarded 

gratuttous advice or information of a_ friend, 

and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 

himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 

in question, The Edttor, will, however, avail himself 

of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the mat crs 

above mentioned. but the enquiries sent must be on the 

express understanding that he is not to be held responsible 

or any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enqutrers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult thew solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post will be sent if the enquiry ts accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s., made payable to Technical 
Journals, Lid., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked ‘“ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of ts. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as a registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

The Edtior also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or un- 
suitable, and it must be understood that both question 
and reply will, as a rule, be published tn these columns. 


The 


Hooton Hall, Cheshire. 


In further reply to G. H. (NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFS), whose enquiry appeared in our 
issue of June 8th last, we have received the 
following from a correspondent :—‘ Hooton 
Hall, Cheshire, was originally the seat of an 
ancient family named Hotone, in the reign 
of Richard I., and subsequently from the 
reign of Richard II. the home of the Stanley 
family, being for nearly five centuries the 
most important manor house in the Forest of 
Wirral. An old chronicler says of the family 
of Stanleys of Hooton, that ‘they were of 
great dignity and worth, deriving their pedi- 
gree from Alan Sylvester, upon whom 
Randulph, First Earl of Chester, bestowed 
the Bailiwick of the Forest of Wirral, and 
delivered unto them a horn in token of the 
gift, from whence we gather that the Wirral 
was holden to be a place of no mean account 
in those time, where have continued the same 
Stanleys in a direct succession, being lately 
possessed by a very worthy and _ noble- 
minded knight, Sir Rowland Stanley, who 
lived to the age of 100 years—the «oldest 
knight in the land.’ 

“The old Hall of the Stanleys, as the 
accompanying sketch will show, must have 
been a most striking and interesting building. 
It was a very large quadrangular building of 
the usual Cheshire ‘magpie’ timber and 
plaster work, one wing being occupied by a 
Massive stone, embattled and machiolated 
tower which was dominated by avery slender 
turret of great height, built by Sir William 
Stanley under a special licence from King 
Henry VII., dated August, 1488. This re- 
Markable turret is supposed to have served 
the purpose of a look-out turrent, for observ- 
ing the approach of marauders from the 
Welsh borders, its great height being neces- 
Sary in order to clear the tops of the forest 
trees which covered practically the whole of 
the Wirral at that period. 

“The sketch is taken from a record of an 
original contemporary painting belonging to 
the Stanley family. In one of the rooms of 
the old hall the wainscoting was painted and 
decorated with rude paintings of the Earls 
of Chester. The Hall, which was taken down 
in 1778, was succeeded by a most palatial 
house, built of Storeton stone, in the style of 
the Italian Renaissance, from designs by W. 
Yatt, and was described at the time by Mr. 
Ormerod, the county historian, as ‘the most 
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elegant building of the kind which Cheshire 
could produce.’ So magnificent was it that 
Napoleon III., Emperor of France, fre= 
quently stayed there as the guest of Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley. A lofty noble banqueting 
hall occupied the east ar river front, together 
with a long picture or sculpture gallery, the 
whole being enriched with columns and walls 
of varied and rare marbles. 

““The sale of the ancient estate was neces- 
sitated about 1850 owing to the great extra- 
vagance of its owner, and it is said that the 
Emperor of the French, being then in the 
zenith of his power, repaid his friend’s 
former hospitality in the handsomest way. 
The estate and hall were bought by the late 
Mr. Naylor, who made great additions to it, 
including a massive colonnaded facade and 
tower at the west front. The Hall was un- 
fortunately dismantled and untenanted for 
many years, but has recently been leased to 
the Hooton Park Steeplechase and Race- 
course Co., Ltd. 

‘‘An ancient heronry is still maintained, 
and there is in the park a holy well, known 
as St. Helen’s well, over which Lady Marie 
Stanley erected a little well house, now con- 
verted into a cottage.” DT Gao: 
Gothic Work near Wilmslow for R.I.B.A. 


Intermediate Exam. 


In further reply to A.R.M. (OLDHAM), 
whose enquiry appeared in our issue of June 
2gth last, we have received the following 
from a correspondent :—‘‘I can recommend 
the following churches in the neighbourhood 
of Wilmslow, Cheshire, for the testimonies of 
study of Gothic work, R.I.B.A. intermediate 
examination, viz. :—Wilmslow, Decorated 
and Perpendicular windows; Mobberley (4 
miles), rood loft, sedilia and piscina; Prest- 
bury (4% miles), Norman chapel and door- 
way,  thirteenth-century work, tracery 
windows, Perpendicular tower, sanate bell 
gable of unusual form ; Northenden (5 miles), 
fifteenth-century works; Cheadle (5 miles), 
fine panelled roof, Late Perpendicular 
screens; Bowden (6 miles), fifteenth-century 
work; Gawsworth (g miles), fifteenth-cen- 
tury work ; Astbury (11- miles), Perpendicular 
font, rood screen, and choir stalls (finest in 
Cheshire) ; Witton (11 miles), Perpendicular 
work, fine belfry tower; Great Budworth (11 
miles), fine panelled roof and Late Perpen- 
dicular tower, 1528.” D. G. M. 


Prospects for Architects’ Assistants in 
Johannesburg. 

ANxIoUS (CARDIFF) writes: ‘Would you 
kindly inform me what are the prospects for 
an architect’s assistant in or around Johann- 
esburg, South Africa; also the usual stan- 
dard of payment given there ?”’ 

—This question has been submitted to the 
Emigrants’ Information Office, whose Chief 
Clerk courteously replies that he is unable 
to give the information asked for with regard 
to the rates of remuneration for architects’ 
assistants in or around Johannesburg. He 
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has been in communication with a South 
African official, who is well acquainted with 
the Transvaal, and he agrees that the salaries 
must of necessity differ very largely in ac- 
cordance with the capacity of the man, with 
the status of the firm employing him, and 
with the class of work upon which he is en- 
gaged. As to the demand, his opinion is 
that such a man would be ill-advised to go 
to the Transvaal, or to any part of South 
Africa to seek for employment in his pro- 
fession. 


The Temple of Theseus. 

Doric (SOUTHPORT) writes: “Can you 
inform me of the subjects of the carving in 
the metopes, north and west fronts, of the 
Temple of Theseus, Athens, or the name of a 
book or books where I can find same? Mr. 
Banister Fletcher, in his History, page 64, 
gives those in the S. and E. fronts only.” 

—The metopes on the west front of the so- 
called Theseum are not carved at all. It is 
conjectured that they may have been painted. 
The only metopes carved are the ten on the 
east front, representing nine of the Labours 
of Hercules (one of the subjects being divided 
between two metopes), and the four on the 
north and four on the south side, nearest the 
east end. These are much dilapidated, but 
are supposed to represent the eight labours of 
Theseus, in the suppression of tyrants and 
robbers in Greece. It is doubtful whether 
the temple was really dedicated to Theseus. 


Liability for Repair of Roads. 


Nom  (BURNHAM) writes: “A firm of 
hauling contractors verbally agreed to deliver 
by steam traction a quantity of goods, viz., 
bricks and tiles, to a site in the country at a 
less rate than could be done by horse haulage. 
In the case of a claim made by a Rural 
Authority against the employer of the hauling 
contractors (a builder in this instance) as the 
first party for repairs to roads damaged by 
the traction, can the builder legally claim 
—from the hauling contractors—repayment of 
all costs, legal or otherwise, that he may be 
called upon to pay the Rural Authority?” 

—It is to be assumed that there is nothing 
in the contract between the builder and the 
haulage contractor which regulates the ques- 
tion of liability for extraordinary or exces- 
sive traffic. This being so, one has to look 
at the statutes dealing with the matter. 
Formerly, that is to say, prior to the Loco- 
motion Act, 1898, the person liable to pay 
the expense occasioned by extraordinary 
trafic was the person or contractor who 
actually led it. It having been found, how- 
ever, that this gave rise to hardship, it was 
provided by the Act of 1898 that where extra- 
ordinary expenses are incurred owing to 
extraordinary traffic, the highway authority 
may recover in a summary manner from the 
person by “or in consequence of” whose 
order the weight or traffic has been con- 
ducted. This provision would seem to im 
pose liability on the employer of the hauling 
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contractor, namely, the builder. In the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the builder could 
not recover from the haulage contractor un- 
less the latter has bound himself by con- 
tract to take over the liability. This is be- 
cause the statute expressly puts the liability 
on the builder. He in his turn might of 
course be liable to say that the trafic was 


led in consequence of the order of the build- 


ing owner (see Bromley R.C. v. Croydon Cor- 
poration (1908), 1 Ki Bassa); 


she 


Temple at Eleusis. 


A. O. A. (BIRMINGHAM) writes: ‘“‘ Can you 
vive me the date or an approximate one of 
the Ionic Temple at Eleusis? It does not 
appear to be given in ‘Spiers’s Orders,’ 
‘Banister Fletcher’s History,’ and such 
standard works of reference.” 

—There was no Ionic temple at Eleusis. 
The great temple, of which only the plan and 
a few fragments remain, was Doric. The 
Lesser Propylea is supposed to have been 
decorated internally by Ionic colonnades 
against the walls at each side, of which a 
base, capital, and part of the entablature. 
were found. A small conjectural elevation 
of the colonnade is given in Anderson and 
Spiers’s ‘‘ Architecture of Greece and Rome,” 
page 88. It is stated in a foot-note there 
that the order is included in Normand’s 
‘“Paralléle des Ordres d’Architecture,” but 
there is no such plate in our copy of Nor- 
mand. The work was probably late; per- 
haps about 300 B.C. 


Party Wall. 


FAIR PLAY (BRISTOL) writes: “In the event 
of an adjoining owner not agreeing to the 
erection of a party wall between two pro- 
perties, can the building owner erect an 
external wall on the boundary line of his 
land with the footings projecting on to the 
adjoining owner’s land? The London Build- 
ing Act, I know, makes this provision, but 
would it be legal to do so in the case in 
point—a small West Country town, It 
seems to me the L.B.A. is the fair and equit- 
able arrangement, as otherwise my clients 
must sacrifice a portion of their land equal to 
the projection of footings. The local by- 
laws say nothing on the matter.” 

—The answer to this query is reasonably 
plain. For a man who enters upon his 
neighbour’s land for any purpose is a tres- 
passer; and it matters not that the neigh- 
bour may at some future time derive a bene- 
fit from the work or erection which has beeu 
put upon his land. 

It was held in an old case (Barlow v. 
Norman, 2 Wm. Blackstone, 959) that the 
builder of a house on a new foundation was 
not entitled to build his side or flank wall 
one-half on his own ground and the other 
half on the vacant ground of his neighbour, 
“for no man has a right to presume that 
his neighbour will hereafter build a house 
adjoining to his, and erect half of his out- 
side wall on his neighbour’s ground in con- 
sequence of such a presumption.” The 
London Building Act not being applicable, 
the parties are relegated to their rights at 
common law; and even under the London 
Building Act it has been held that where 
each adjoining owner has an external wall 
the Act does not give them right to place 
footings on the adjoining land (Zhornton v. 
Hunter, Builder, Feb. 4, 1898). X. 


Fireproof Casing to Iron Joists. 


A. O. C. (BARNSLEY) writes: “‘Can you 
inform me whether you think there is any 
demand in the building trade for a fireproof 
casing to iron ioists under floors, etc., So 
made in sections that it could be readily fixed 
to the joist with special iron clips. What is 
the usual method of covering these, and what 
would be the approximate price per foot 
run for covering, say, a 128 steel joist?” 

—I do not think that such a casing would 
meet with much demand. It would be ex- 
pensive as a centering, and it would be in- 
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efficient as a fire protection unless it were 
filled in with concrete. The usual method 
at present is to attach some kind of wirework 
or expanded metal to the under side of the 
joists, &x a temporary boxing of timber, and 
fill in with concrete. There is, however, an 
alternative method of fixing to the under- 
side a moulded concrete slab, in which hoop 
iron is embedded with the ends projecting so 
that they can be bent over the lower flange. 
Then only shuttering to the two sides is 
necessary. The cost of encasing the portion 
of a beam projecting 12in. by Sin. below the 
joist would be 1s, per ft. run. 1D} 


Assignment of Property. 


-HAMMERLESS (CREWE) writes: “I have 
a business which 1 am anxious to make over 
to my sister, and I shall be glad to have your 
advice on the following points. (1) Can I 
do so, legally, without any payment on her 
part? (2) Can I form it into a limited lability 
company and make her the sole holder of the 
shares? (3) What would be the cost of the 
first method? (4) What would be the cost of 
forming it into a company with, say, £1,500 
to £2,000 capital, fully paid up, and all 
ordinary shares?” 

—It is quite legal for a man to make an 
assignment of all his property without con- 
sideration, but the proceeding is open to 
certain objections. In the first place the 
transaction may be set aside as being a fraud 
upon creditors, if any creditor thinks it 
worth while to attack it. It is often thus 
with assignments which are made “in con- 
sideration. of natural love and affection” 
(Gale v. Williamson, 8 M. and W. 40s). It 
was provided by a statute passed in the 
reign of Elizabeth that such assignments were 
void against creditors. The assignment may 
also be declared void against the trustee in 
bankruptcy, should bankruptcy supervene. 
A further point to be remembered is that by 
Finance Act, 1910, estate duty would be pay- 
able ad valorem if the grantor were to die 
within three years. As to questions 3 and 
4, the cost of preparing a deed of assignment 
would not be great. As to the cost of form- 
ing a company, a solicitor should be con- 


sulted. 


Liability of Architect. 


DEVORGILLA | (DUMFRIES) writes: “ Please 
let me have you1 opinion regarding the fol- 
lowing, and if at common law I am lable. 
A small hall was built four years ago, Con- 
structed of timber framing covered with cor- 
rugated iron sheeting, and plastered inside, 
but no felting or match boarding was used. 
The roof sheets were specified in the original 
specification to be overlapped two cores OF 
6in., but through some clerical mistake in 
the copy written out for the tradesman’s use, 
that phrase was omitted and the contractor 
accordingly gave the ordinary lap of 1 core 
or 3in, The result has been that at frequent 
intervals the roof has leaked very badly in 
heavy driving rains, but the contractor has 
endeavoured to repair and remedy it by 
puttying and additional strips of iron at the 
joints—as I held him by the general clause 
in specification of ‘making the roof water- 
tight.’ That has occurred for the past 3% 
years, until after a thorough overhaul a few 
weeks ago, he applied for his final certificate, 
which I granted, after (it seemed to me) the 
building was fairly and honestly overhauled, 
and after some rain which occurred, it seemed 
to be practically tight. Since then a very 
heavy rain of some duration has happened, 
and I am led to believe that the roof leaked 
in a number of places. The proprietor has 
taken action, and evidently intends to come 
upon me to make the building right and 
absolutely tight, having 2 cores lapped joints 
in the roof sheets according to my original 
specification. Of course, he has no recourse 
against the contractor, seeing I have certi- 
fied the work to be to my satisfaction. Pos- 
sibly I have made a mistake in granting the 
certificate, still, it became so annoying 
through 3% years, that I got a thorough 
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overhaul and finished the matter, as I 
thought. First, can the proprietor hold 
me responsible for the overlapping of 6in. 
(which was not done, owing to a clerical 
error in the copy of specification)? Secondly, 
Could an action be brought against me suc- 
cessfully to cover the roof according to my 
original specification. Thirdly, if felt was 
first laid over the roof purlins and then the 
corrugated sheeting lapped 2 cores, would 
you consider then that the building would 
be as watertight as possible?” 


It is presumed, although it is not expressly 
stated, that ‘‘ Devorgilla” was acting in 
the ordinary way as architect in relation to 
this job. That being so, he assumes the 
liabilities and responsibilities which attach 
in connection with the employment of an 
architect. He would seem to have made the 
initial mistake of allowing the builder or 
tradesman to rely on a mere copy of the 
specification. The tradesman, presumably, 
is bound by the agreement itself and not 
by the copy ; and it appears that at one stage 
he might have been held liable to complete 
the work according to his contract. 

The position of things, however, is altered 
by the certificate having been granted. It 
discharges the builder: Goodyear v. Mayor 
of Weymouth 1 H. and R. 67; and the Scots 
case of Ayr Roar Trustees v. Adams, Il. Ct. 
of Sess. cas. 326. So far, however, as the 
architect is concerned, it is feared that the 
employer might be entitled to come upon 
him for damage occasioned by negligence in 
granting a certificate. The leading case on 
this point is Chambers v. Goldthorpe (1901), 1 
K.B. 124, where it was held that a building 
owner may claim against an architect for neg- 
ligence in incorrectly measuring up work done 
and in improperly allowing payment for cer- 
tain items. 

As to the last question put, it is conceived 
that the word “watertight”? must be read 
in connection with the specification as a 
whole. The builder could not discharge his 
obligation to build the roof to specification 
by making a watertight roof in some way not 
specified. xX. 
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COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, August 3. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL LECTURES. 
—Summer meeting at York. Mr. A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson, on “‘ The Parish Church in 
Yorkshire’? Second lecture. 5-15 p-™. 


Friday, August 5. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL LECTURES. 
—Summer meeting at York. Mr. A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson on “ Military and Domestic 
Architecture.” First Lecture. 8.30 p.m. 
Monday, August 8. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL LECTURES. 
—Summer meeting at York. Mr. A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson on “ Military and Domestic 
Architecture.’ Second lecture. 5.15 p.m 
Mr. John Bilson, F.R.1.B.A., on “ The Archi; 
tectural History of York “Minster.” 8.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, August 10. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL LECTURES. 
—Summer meeting at York. Mr. A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson on “ Military and Domestic 
Architecture,” Third lecture. 5.15 p.m. 


Friday, August 12. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL LECTURES. 


Summer meeting at York. Mr. G. G 
Coulton on “ Artist Life in the Middle Ages.” 
g a.m. 


Saturday, August 13. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL LECTURES. 
—Summer meeting at York. Mr. J. B. 
Stoughton Holborn on “The Art Spirit of 
the Middle Ages.” First lecture. 8.30 p.m. 
Monday, August 15. | 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOcAL LECTURES. | 
—Summer meeting at York. Mr. J. Bay 
Stoughton Holborn on ‘‘ The Art Spirit of | 
the Middle Ages.’’ Second lecture. 10.30 ) 
a.m. Mr. A. J. Wyatt on “ William Morris.” | 
First lecture. 8.30 p.m. } 
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\Whisiview of the rostrum shows the organ, which, though a ccmraratively small and simple instrument, Loe 
has a very fine tone. 
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Note: 


The “ National” Compztition Designs at South 
Kensington. 


SE put the word “National ’’ in apolo- 
getic commas, as we have always con- 
sidered it an absurdly large term to 
use for these annual displays of stu- 
dents’ work, and one likely to be mis- 
leading to the stranger within the 
gates. The heading, “National Art- 
schools Competition,’’ would be the 
Sorrect one, and would prevent misunderstanding. 

The drawings, models, etc., are arranged in some rooms in 
ane of the temporary structures on the west side of Exhibition 
Road, a nest of ugly erections which are a discredit to the 
reighbourhood, and which it is to be hoped will before long 
Jé swept away, and the site turned to some better purpose. 
Jisregarding for the present the Reports of the Examiners, we 
will give our own impression of the collection, taking it as an 
dinary exhibition to be judged on its merits. 

Commencing with the furthest or innermost room, we find 
here some good drawings and etchings of buildings, by Inez 
Topham (Bristol School), for which a book prize has been 
wwarded. The room contains life studies of the figure, rather 
lack and heavy in execution, and a number of sketches of 
igures, which are superior to the finished studies, A frame 
f quick-time sketches from the model deserves notice. In 
he second room are oil studies from the life, and still-life 
tudies, which are the best work in the room, and for one of 
vhich, by Elizabeth Hancock (Hackney School) a gold medal 
las been awarded, apparently (from the Report) for the 
ense of lighting displayed; this is true, but it is dull in 
olour, and we do not quite share the admiration expressed 
or it; there is more colour sense in the two silver medal 
till-life paintings which flank it. But it is satisfactory to find 
till-life showing well in the competition, as it is one of the 
10st valuable means of training in technique and colour. 
imong the subjects treated in this room are two monochrome 
tudies of a Byzantine-looking capital, which are carefully 

fawn and shaded, but whether they were worth bronze 
redals is another question; this kind of shading work in 
1onochrome is not a very subtle form of artistic execution. 

The third room contains a good deal of plaster relief work, 
mong which No. 40, a low-relief wall decoration design of 
onventional floral treatment, by Florence Bate (Devonport 

chool) is a really beautiful bit of decorative work, both in 
‘yle and execution, and well deserved its silver medal. A 
‘tudy for a panel in relief (235), a nude figure of a man 
sated turned away from the spectator, and looking down 
ver the back of the seat, is both original in idea and effective 
1 design and execution; this, to which a silver medal is 
warded, is by Rosie Bauerkeller (Manchester School ye? 44. 
Ss original but very decorative panel figure is that (462) by 
9yce Reddrop (Lancaster School). One of the gold medals 
“ the year is awarded for the large bas-relief panel over the 
por, by W. H. Wright (Nottingham School), apparently of 
nude poet reciting to some half-draped admirers ; it is only 
scribed in the catalogue as “modelled design for a door- 
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way,’ for one of the little peculiarities of the Department is 
that the subject or meaning of a design is never stated, it 
is merely put in a certain class. For important figure com- 
positions this is rather absurd, as part of their merit may 
and should consist in the degree ot success with which the 
subject is expressed, and one ought at least to know what the 
artist meant to express ; unless the “National’’ students are 
taught to think that execution is everything and_ subject 
nothing ; which is a fallacy. A design for the decoration of 
the hall of a seaport town, by Harold Dickinson (Regent 
Street Polytechnic), is on good architectural lines, with sym- 
bolical mosaic figures in the spandrels of a decorative wall 
arcade. The crayon sketch compositions of figure subjects 
by Violet Hawkes (Liverpool School) show both spirit in 
drawing and a good sense of composition, Among examples 
of furniture and wood-carving in this room a carved walnut 
writing bureau by Lilian Hitchcock (Thurloe Place Classes) 
shows a very nice bit of carving on the lid; a lid of a linen- 
chest by Lydia Royle (Manchester School) has a band of good 
relief carving ; but the best thing in this class of work is 
the carved wood finial for a bed-post (so described; it would 
do equally well for a stair newel, for which we want some 
new ideas) by W. B. Binns (Birmingham School) ; this shows 
a small circular panel ornament on each face, above which the 
post is worked into a figure of an owl, the whole work keeping 
the square outline of the post. This is an excellent piece of 
work on an original motif. We observe that the catalogue, 
with its usual vague carelessness of wording, describes these 


last-mentioned works in wood as “ design for ’’ this and that : 


they are not designs, they are the executed work, which makes 
all the difference. W. Shearsmith’s large piece of wrought- 
iron work, a sign for a couniry inn, which is a good piece of 
work, is also described as “a design for wrought-iron sign.’’ 
The framers of the catalogue might really remember that 
words have a meaning, and that a “ design for’’ any object 
means making a drawing or other form of proposal for it, 
and not the execution of the work. 

[In the fourth room, the large room, there are a great number 
of works of varicus classes, many of them of no very great 
value, but the first thing we come upon is a set of very able 
drawings in line by Leslie M. Ward (Bournemouth School), 
stupidly called in the catalogue, “ designs for book illustra- 
tions ’’ ; they are not illustrations for books. they are original 
conceptions in landscape and shipping compositions, of very 
great merit. ‘The author describes in a good script hand 
the principle on which he went to work— selecting a special 
effect, “using pen textures which the ol jects themselves sug- 
gest,’’ etc. A gold medal has been rightly awarded to this 
set of drawings ; one of the best-earned gold medals of the 
year. Another gold medal is awarded for a stained-wood 
mirror frame by Florence Gower (Regent Street Polytechnic) ; 
we have not much sympathy with the type of work, but the 
work, which appears to illustrate successive episodes of a 
medieval legend, is well designed in a decorative sense, and 
achieves a rich colour effect. Designs for jewellery are not 
very numerous, and that for which a gold medal has been 
awarded to Alice M. Camwell (Birmingham School) is more 
remarkable for minuteness and delicacy of execution than for 
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high artistic quality ; the bracelet especially wants point and 
contrast of parts, though the execution is very fine. A better 
design in an artistic sense is the silver necklace with an enamel 
pendant by Mary A. Gilfillan (Camden School). 

Among the numerous designs for or specimens of textiles 
and wallpapers there are not many that we care for. The 
designs for dress fabrics by Berengaria Fildes (Morecambe 
School), are two excellent little floral designs of conventional 
type. A great many of the textile designs are far too natu- 
ralistic in character.. No. 444 is a good design for printed 
linen, by Cecil Mellor (Huddersfield School) ; Lucy McAr- 
thur’s design for printed cotton is also gcod (Battersea School), 
as well as another of which we have not the number. ‘Two 
very good pieces of furniture silk are shown, No. 81, G. 
Arthur Mason (Macclesfield School), and No. 231, by Arthur 
Oldfield, of the same school ; the first-named obtained a silver 
medal, the second a bronze medal. 

There are some fair specimens of executed stained glass in 
-small panels, but there does not seem to be sufficient stress 
laid on the necessity for avoiding pictorial treatment in stained 
glass. These are all praiseworthy attempts at purely deco- 
rative panels, but a silver medal is given to a panel by Cyril 
Lavestein (Birmingham School), an interior with figures and 
a chequered floor in perspective, which is good in colour, but 
absolutely pictorial in treatment, and, as stained glass, ought 
never to have received a prize; and we observe that in the 
examiners’ Report in regard to stained glass not a word is 
said as to the special kind of design required for stained 
glass, and its radical difference from pictorial design. We 
should have thought that Mr. Walter Crane, who was one 
of the examiners, would have recognised the importance of 
this principle. It is also somewhat odd to find that the gold 
medal for stained glass design is given for a couple of car- 
toons in monochrome, while all the others are represented by 
the glass itself, as stained glass should be. The cartoons in 
question, by Edward Ridley (Birmingham School), are cer- 
tainly, as designs for glass, the best we saw, and are in the 
conventional and symbolical style of design which alone is 
suitable for stained glass. But colour is so important an 
element in stained glass that we do not think any prize ought 
to be awarded in that art for anything except the glass itself. 
Another gold medal award we are inclined to criticise is that 
given to a student of the Bradford School for an iron church 
door handle and lock-plate. It is a satisfactory design of an 

ordinary type, but a gold medal for it strikes us as a gold 
medal very easily earned. 

Architecture is relegated to the corridor, and the drawings 
are not worth a more central position. We may quote the 


general remark on the subject in the Report :— 

“The examiners have to report that, although no individual 
works of great excellence are submitted, the general average is 
slightly improved, chiefly owing to the absence of incompetent 
work. They regret to note, however, that some drawings are still 
sent in which are too bad and show too great ignorance to be sub- 
mitted for the National Competition, and that in certain cases the 
subjects set are too ambitious for the age of the student. Build- 


ings with such elaborate requirements in plan and arrangements as 
the main post-office of a large city are unsuitable problems for 


students of 18 years of age; it would be far better to set simpler 
subjects which would afford students a real opportunity of exer- 
cising their ingenuity in design.” 

he fact is that architecture is not a subject that can be 
efficiently taught in art schools; it is based on constructive 
and technical knowledge of a different kind from that 
required for modelling, sculpture and drawing the figure and 
decorative design. C. T. Pledge’s design for Council Offices 
for an Urban District is commendable, and merited a bronze 
medal (the highest award given in the architecture depart- 
ment). The set of drawings for a Shakespeare memorial 
theatre we think we recognise as an abortive design for the 
“pane Medallion ; it appears to have issued from the L.C.C. 
Lambeth School of Building. That is not where students 
will learn architecture. F. H. Newrick (Sunderland School) 
sends a good set of drawings of a bay of Durham Cathedral. 
But the architecture in the National Art-schools competition 
is always the weakest element, for reasons which should be 
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obvious enough. ‘The real mission of the National Art Schools 
is first to teach drawing, or modelling, then to teach, or to © 
stimulate by rewards, their application to the improvement of 
industrial art. In that sense they are carrying on a great ~ 
work. But they cannot become schools of architectural — 
design. 


The Late King’s Memorial. 


HE decision of the Government to encourage local 
at memorials to King Edward VII., rather than a 
National one, will be received with mixed feelings. 
Undoubtedly the majority of people will regret that some big 
scheme like the rehabilitation of the Mall will not be at- 
tempted, and that the late King’s memory in his capital will 
only be brought to the minds of his people and their visitors 
by minor statues or fountains in the suburbs, or by tablets in 
the wards of hospitals which the majority of them will never 
see. Undoubtedly this question of memorials augurs a golden 
time for the hospitals ; the late King’s known interest in them, 
and his establishment of the Hospital Fund, has.given an | 
impetus to hospital memorial schemes all over the country. | 
The idea of building or extending hospitals as memorials 
may prevent many artistic blunders which would result from 
attempting a system of local monuments ; but the essence of 
a memorial seems to us to lie in its intimate association with 
the person commemorated, or—as someone has expressed it— 
its uselessness for other purposes. Few people passing a new ~ 
wing of a hospital would be thereby reminded that it was a 
memorial of the late King Edward VII. Moreover, hospitals 
are not national buildings, or administered as such. A national 
memorial scheme might not be without faults ; but it could 
be made really commemorative and national, and the funds 
subscribed for it would not pass into the hands of private 
boards and committees over whose inclinations and artistie 
aspirations the subscribers will have no control. 


The Wimbledon Hospital Competition. 

N a recent competition for a small hospital at Wimbledon, 
| the assessor, Mr. W. A. Pite, selected the plans of Mr. 
Hatch, who has an appointment in the War Office, a 
fact which, it appears, he had duly stated when entering for 
the competition. It appears that the Committee now propose 
to take the work out of his hands, either by asking the 
assessor to select another design, or by paying him the esti- 
mated value of the plans and appointing another architect 
to carry them out ; this on the ground that owing to his official 
duties at the War Office Mr. Hatch could not have time to see 
to the carrying out of the building. If it were a very large 
building of the first importance there would be something in 
this; but apparently it is only a building of about £6,000, 
and the Committee seem to be under the impression that they 
have a right to have the architect always on the building—in 
fact, doing the duty of a clerk of works. If that is their idea, 
they ought to be better informed. A personal visit to the 
building about once a week is the utmost that is necessary, OF 
that they are entitled to expect from the architect—many 
architects would not give as much as that, nor would it be 
necessary with a properly competent clerk of works; and 
there is little doubt that the War Office authorities would in 
such a case allow the architect reasonable time off for a visit 
to the building now and again. The assessor, who undet- 
stands the business of Icoking after a building, has advised 
the Committee that they need be under no anxiety as to the 
building being properly supervised. But the Committee appa 
rently persist in believing that having given an architect a 
small commission of this kind, they have purchased the whole 
of his time, and that he is to be always on the building! It 
is really absurd that a Committee should be so ignorant) 
What do they think happens with an architect in large prae 
tice, who may have a dozen buildings going on at once? The 
fact seems obviously to be that they want to save the expens 
of a clerk of works, and expect the architect to do the worl 
of one. They are treating Mr. Hatch in a most unreasonabli 
manner. 
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NOTES AND NEWS, 


Midhurst Town Stocks. 

The well meant suggestion of a former Lord of the Borough 
of Midhurst to erect a shelter for the old town stocks, to 
preserve them from the weather has been temporarily post- 
poned. Local people are making caustic comments concerning 
ithe delay, apparently in ignorance of the reason for it. The 
)stocks are adjacent to the old Town Hall, and as the plans 
)provided for the use of modern red bricks, it was felt that 
‘the new structure would not be in keeping with the town 
hall. The work was therefore stopped for the arrangement 
of a more suitable scheme, 

The Garden Suburb House. 

A writer in the “Westminster Gazette’’ extols the merits 
of the garden suburb house by saying that the purchaser of 
a house in a garden suburb not only obtains a residence which 
is designed to his own wants, but he has neither the cost nor 
the trouble of discovering an architect, a builder, a surveyor, 
or a solicitor. He pays a stated sum, which May range from 
£300 to £400 for a modern cottage to £3,000 for a large 
mansion ; and in that sum all other costs will be included. 
For thé definite amount the house is designed, built, and 
finished ready for occupation. We presume that the next 
Suggestion will be that the architect should be dispensed 
with. 
| Building By-laws Again. 

' Gateshead has recently evolved some new by-laws, and a 
Local Government Board inquiry has been necessitated to hear 
dbjections to their confirmation. The principal objectors were 
Suilding owners and builders in the district, and the main 
»bjection was that the new by-laws would increase the cost of 
duilding, and especially of the improved type of house which 
't was desired to erect. The borough surveyor, asked the 
question: “The cheaper you make houses the more you will 
mncourage building ?’’ replied, “You can go too far in that 
lirection.’? Apparently that is the bone of contention. The 
surveyor’s intention is “to improve the present by-laws.’’ The 
jew by-laws require 134in. solid external walls; footings 
ire to be 28ins. instead of 22ins., a width of 7oft. between 
he rows of houses, of which 4oft. will be roadway. The 
ouilders contend that an rrin. cavity wall is quite equal to 
‘he 13zin. solid wall. Objections were also raised as to the 
‘imbering of roofs, and to the yard space. A councillor 
‘ppeared for the local trade unions in support of the pro- 
dosed by-laws. On behalf of the objectors it was urged that 
hey did not want to encourage a system of cheap and nasty 
souses. They found that the demand was for small self- 
‘ontained houses with more garden ground than self-contained 
souses had hitherto had. What people wanted was a cheaper 
ind of house, with more land, and it was found that the 
jurchasers would rather pay more for the land and less for 
he house. The Town Clerk pointed out that the arguments 
wrought forward were the objections of those interested in 
ae sale and building of property, whilst it was the duty of 
he Corporation to look after the interests of the whole of 
ae ratepayers. The Corporation, in framing these by-laws, 
ad before them the interests of the public health, and, on 
ehalf of the Council, he hoped the Board would see its way 
) confirm the by-laws as passed by the Council. 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 

The City Corporation and the London County Council 
ré not apparently “hitting it off ’’ very well in the matter 
f St. Paul’s Bridge. The County Council have stated their 
‘ilingness to contribute a sum not exceeding £300,000 
wards the cost of the proposed widening of the east side 
E St. Paul’s Churchyard, but they will only do this on very 
nerous terms. The Council must be satisfied “as to the 
tails of the scheme in all respects, and in particular as to 
te adequacy of the southern approach to the bridge, and 
tall be satisfied that no further expenditure on its part 
ill be necessary for a considerable period either with regard 
j the continuation to the south of Southwark Street of the 
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southern approach, or in any other portion of the scheme. 
It is further proposed that the payment by the Council of 
the suggested. contribution shall be spread over as long a 
term as possible. The whole arrangement indicated above is 
further subject to the Council being afforded such facilities as 
it may desire for constructing tramways on the new bridge 
and approaches, it being understood that the Council shall 
be under no obligation to construct such tramways, or if 
constructed, to extend them to the north of Cheapside, so as 


to link up with the existing tramways in Aldersgate Street.’’ 


The conclusion of the letter was greeted with some ironical 
laughter. Mr. Thomas stated that the committee intended 
after the vacation to recommend the Court to apply for Par- 
liamentary powers to construct the bridge without reference 
to the County Council. fc 


““ Vandalism ”’ at Oxford. 

The repair of the garden front of the second quadrangle 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, has been the occasion for quite 
unreasoning and unmerited alarums and excursions. It was 
stated that portions of the carving and tracery were being 
obliterated by the simple but vandalistic process of covering 
them with cement. The report arose apparently through the 
Whole front having, in order to arrest the erosive action of 
the atmosphere on the stone, received repeated dressings of 
Baryta water, which gives the stone the appearance for all 
the world of having been treated with cement. Mr. Harry 
Redfern, F.R.I.B.A., the architect in charge of the repara- 
tions, says that in his opinion this treatment with Baryta 
water has one defect, and one defect only, it leaves the stone 
a most unpleasant colour, but it is his ultimate intention, with 
the primary object of increasing the preservative effect of 
the Baryta water, to give it a coating of limewash, and at 
that stage it will be comparatively a simple matter to restore 
the original yellowish brown of the stone. Mr. Redfern points 
out that in the course of this delicate work of repair not a 
single old stone has been removed, nor a new one inserted, 
and, in fact, there is not a stone in the front which was not 
there when Archbishop Laud built it (1631-6), except that 
in 1889, when the methods employed in this instance were 
unknown, a few very small pieces of new stone were inserted 
in the two end gables. As far as the carved portions are 
concerned, he says, they have been left absolutely alone, for 
they are in Burford stone, which resists the action of the 
atmosphere more successfully than the Headington stone, of 
which the parapet and the mullions of the windows are made. 
Where the decay of the stonework has left cavities in the face, 
these have been repaired, after the manner of “ dentistry,”’ 
as the architect describes it, by inserting pieces of hand-made 
tiles embedded in lias lime mortar, the surface finished off 
approximately flush with the original surface of the stone. 


Artistic Licence. 


The story of a window in St. Alban’s Church, Carlisle, to 
be erected to the late Bishop Ware, of Barrow-in-Furness, is 
amusing. It seems that before the Chancellor would grant a 
faculty for this window, he insisted on amendments in the 
design. Oswald, King of Northumbria, is represented in the 
cartoon as an old man, whereas he died at the age of 38. So 
this is to be altered. Further, one of the angels is represented 
wearing the coat of arms of the Dean and Chapter of Car- 
lisle. The Chancellor does not believe an angel would wear 
such a coat of arms, and this also must be changed. The 
“Daily News’’ takes leave to point out that while the Chan- 
cellor may be correct about the limitations of angelic costume, 
they would be inclined to back any opponent of his “who 
undertook to prove that angels have again and again been 
depicted, in stained glass and elsewhere, as wearing the 
coat-of-arms or other cognizance of some mundane person or 
corporation. Our contemporary blunders badly, however, in 
attributing the angel with side whiskers in St. Alban’s Cathe- 
dral as the likeness. of the late Lord Denman. who restored 
the cathedral. As a matter of fact, it was the late Lord Grim- 
thorpe who enjoyed that distinction. 
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© the majority of our readers the new President of the 
Architectural Association will be known as the architect 

of much excellent domestic work in the Home Coun- 

ties ; but, in reality, Mr Keen has two sides to his practice, 
and is responsible for large number of factories and ware- 
houses in London which have never been illustrated, and 
probably never will be illustrated. For although from some 
views of these severely commercial buildings that Mr. Keen 
had at hand they appeared to us very good, and a welcome 
improvement on much of the stuff we see in our London 
streets, their designer could not be persuaded to allow their 
publication. In his view there is not sufficient architectural 
‘nterest in such buildings, and he. prefers to be known and 
judged by his domestic work, to which our illustrations are, 
therefore, practically confined. 

It is, therefore, as a designer, principally, of domestic 
work that we must consider Mr. Keen. His training in this 
branch of architecture probably could not have been bettered, 
for he was one of that band of brilliant men who passed 
through Mr. Norman Shaw’s office, and who have all since 
come to the front. It was in Mr. Shaw’s office that Mr. 
Keen first met Mr. Ernest Newton, who has previously been 
victimised in this series, and there commenced a friendship 
and pleasant association that have continued to the present 
day. For though Mr. Keen and Mr. Newton are not part- 
ners, they are to be found in the same offices in Raymond 
Buildings, looking out over the beautiful green that the 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn, to their everlasting credit, preserve 
from bricks and mortar. Which reminds us that we have fre- 
quently been attacked for defending some threatened oasis 
from the blight of development on the ground that we should 
encourage building, and not debar it. To the purely material 
mind this may appear to be an unanswerable argument, but 
every artist, be he architect, painter, or sculptor, knows that 
he requires sufficient space for the proper setting of his work, 
whether it be on the ground, the wall, or the floor. 

Mr. Keen studied also at the Royal Academy, but con- 
fesses that although he obtained a prize he did not derive 
all the benefit from this institution.that he might have done. 
In his own view he entered too early, and was a little too 
young to appreciate the possibilities of the training, or to 
get out of it all that could be obtained. This led him in 
conversation to generalise a little on the subject of the Royal 
Academy School. Mr. Keen looks on this as the finishing 
course in architecture—that is, of course, as far as there can 
be any finish to the study of this great art. He would desire 
it to be brought to the plane of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris, where men rarely obtain high honours until they reach 
the late twenties. It is in no sense, from this point of view, 
to be regarded as a general teaching or elementary training, 
and students can therefore make the mistake of entering the 
school too soon. Rather, it should be regarded as the con- 
tinuation and culmination of the excellent work done in the 
A.A. schools in developing the faculties of study, application 
and deduction, so that a fairly mature and receptive mind 
may derive the fullest benefit from the later teaching. 

Continuing our conversation on this and various allied 
topics, Mr. Keen touched upon the question of draughtsman- 
ship, to which he attaches very considerable importance in 
the training of an architect. He believes that all students 
should join a life class; the delicate nuances of the figure 
are of great value in educating the hand and eye of the 
would-be architect in the subtleties of form. Mr. Keen be- 
ljeves that much more attention should be given to sculpture 
and painting, especially decorative painting ; and this is one 
of his reasons for advocating the Academy as a finishing 
school, as there, students in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture meet and get into touch with each other’s work. 

Undoubtedly the camaraderie of the Parisian art student 
contributes greatly to the success of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
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as the leading art training centre. There the architect is an 
artist, a painter and sculptor, but principally an architect ; 
the painter is a sculptor or an architect, but chiefly a painter 
—and soon. The segregation of the Fine Arts both in train- 
ing and after life has had a very deleterious effect on art in 
this country; and we have arrived at a point when the painier, 
sculptor, and architect are out of sympathy with each other, 
largely because the limitations and technique of each other’s — 
work is imperfectly understood. And by this it is not to be 
supposed that we expect the architect to have executive ability 
in the other branches of art ; but only that he should have a 
sympathetic understanding of the aims and limitations of the 
daughter arts. At present, Architecture is rather in the posi- 
tion of the old-fashioned matron with two revolting daughters + 
whose temperament she fails to understand, and whose aims 
excite in her scant interest, and a good deal of dismay. 

In emphasising his point on the importance of draughts- 
manship, Mr. Keen admitted that he now wished he had 
devoted more attention to it, and that although he, personally, 
had always been fond of sketching, and found it a delightful 
hobby, he regretted now that he had not given draughtsman- 
ship greater attention. 

The decoration of the rooms of the Royal Society, the 
Chemical Society, and the Geological Society at Burlington 
House, carried out a year or two ago under Mr. Keen’s super- 
vision, was a work that gave him peculiar pleasure ; but he 
thought that such work falling to the architect pointed to the 
necessity for a wider study of decoration, and was evidence 
of the wide range of activities and interests in which the 
modern architect must busy himself. 

An opinion of ours, perhaps vot well founded, that the 
A.A, curricula tended rather to the study of domestic work 
was disputed by Mr. Keen. We were emphasising the in- 
evitability of “The Orders ’’ as architectural pot-hooks, holding 
that a knowledge of them, well grounded, should produce 
a subconscious sense of proportion in the student. This idea 
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This chimney piece is a recent addition to the house. 
panel in the upper part illustrating a woodland scene, is the work of Mry. 
Laurence Turner. 


CHIMNEYPIECE . EDGEHILL, LIMPSFIELD, 
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was brought to our minds by a modern French building, 
which, though it exhibits neither columns nor pilasters, still 
gives classic proportions in the vertical disposition of the 
wall treatment. Mr. Keen claimed, on the contrary, that the 
A.A. Schools had done a great deal—which we admit—in the 
matter of a more classical training and better draughtsman- 
ship. The life class there was well attended, and they hoped 
to get all students to attend it. Indeed, he thought that 
attendance at this class, which is conducted by Professor 
Constable Alston, might soon be made compulsory. The 
study of sculpture and decoration could not well be included 
in their curriculum—they had so many subjects at present on 
the list that it was hardly possible to add more. These were 
subjects that Mr. Keen thought were more fittingly taken up 
at the Royal Academy. 

The present congested state of the architectural profession 
and the question of Registration were topics also touched 
upon. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to state that Mr. 
Keen is not a believer in Registration. He feels that if a man 
has capabilities as an architect he will inevitably come to the 
front, and that competition will not hurt him. That we 
admitted, but argued that the capable man would come to 
the front whether registered or unregistered, and that some 
means of shutting the door should be at command to exclude 
the incapables in their own interests as well as that of the 
profession. The idea that architecture is “a nice, respectable 
occupation ’’ for mediocre people is responsible for a good 
deal of the present trouble. Mr. Keen sympathises with 
the object ; but not the means. He also deplores the wastage 
of young men in the study of an art in which they have neither 
abilities nor opportunities of making headway; but we 
gathered that he saw no royal road out of the difficulty. Mr. 
Keen no more believes in examination as a test of real ability 
and aptitude than we do; but examinations at the R.I.B.A. 
and elsewhere still confer a false status. 

The alternative to registration is the lengthening of the 
educational course, so that the “cramming ’’ element may be 
superseded by an “influencing’’ one. In other words, the 
training must not tend, as now, to the acquisition of a given 
number of facts in the shortest possible time ; but the gradual 
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instillation of principles into the mind of the pupil. This 
looks like a six or seven-year course under good men, a 
heavy expenditure in time and money for the serious-minded 
student. And, even then, you have done nothing to prevent 
a man launching out on the strength of one session at the A.A. 
Day School. The conversation on this head was inconclu- 
sive. Mr. Keen agreed to differ with us as to the remedy. 

Returning to more personal matters, Mr. Keen comes to 
the President’s chair at the A.A. after a connection of six 
years, during which time he has served on the Council, and 
as vice-president, and has contributed to the A.A. journal. 

Among the buildings designed by Mr. Keen may be men- 
tioned two or three chapels, including one at Cricklewood, 
Kingsgate House, High Holborn; the Baptist Church House 
and Kingsgate Chapel, Southampton Row; six houses at 
Whetstone (one built for the architect’s own occupation), 
“ Hillsborough,’’ Totteridge ; three houses at Hampstead (one 
for Mr. G. H. Swinstead, the artist), three or four houses at 
Highgate; No. 66, New Bond Street (one of Mr. Keen’s 
favourite works) ; house at Mill Hill ; house at Sanderstead ; 
seven or eight houses in the Limpsfield district; a golf club- 
house at Stoke Poges. The last-named work was a very in- 
teresting work, and consisted in alterations to the well-known 
mansion of Stoke Park, to fit it for the purpose of a club- 
house. Mr. Keen has also designed a good many dwellings 
at Limpsfield for a Cottage Building Company, run on more 
or less philanthropic lines ; and he is responsible for a block 
of flats at East Dulwich, with shops under. 

Of the buildings illustrated in this issue the following par- 
ticulars may be of interest :— 

The Baptist Church House and Kingsgate Chapel is situ- 
ated in the widened part of Southampton Row, London, and 
is the headquarters of the Baptist Union. In addition to 
numerous offices and committee-rooms, it contains a library 
46 ft. by 26 ft., a council chamber 35 ft. by 26 ft., a large 
visitors’ room, and a publication department. Oak panelling 
and inlaid woodwork have been used freely in the principal 
rooms, the corridors are paved with black and white marble 
tiles in patterns, and are ceiled with groined vaulting. The 
staircase to the first floor is in Hopton Wood stone, with 


This is a doctor’s house, containing a good consulting-room, waiting-room and dispensary in addition to the ordinary sitting-rooms and some twelve bed- 


rooms. 


“BURRINGTON,” WHETSTONE, 


The materials are red brick and Broseley tiles, which have toned well. 
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massive teak balustrades. The modelled plaster ceilings are 
the work of Mr. Laurence ‘Turner ; the bronze statue of the 
late C. Haddon Spurgeon in the entrance hall is by Mr. F. 
Derwent Wood, A.R.A.; and the figure of John Bunyan at 
the corner of the building was sculptured by Mr. Richard 
Garbe. Two presentation terra-cotta panels, by George Tin- 
worth, have been set in the chimney-pieces of the council 
chamber and the visitors’ room. It was at first intended to 
build the library over the chapel, and the octagonal form was 
adopted to facilitate the lighting of the chapel ; but this idea 
was abandoned to save time in settling a point raised by the 
district surveyor under the Public Buildings portion of the 
Building Act, and the chapel was therefore given the benefit 
of a domed ceiling with a lantern light above it. The panels 
in the spandrels were modelled by Mr. Garbe to illustrate the 
various trees mentioned in the Bible. The organ, though small 
and comparativly simple, has a most beautiful tone. Under 
the chapel is a large Sunday school. The elevations of the 
buildings are in Portland stone, and Borough Green red 
bricks are also used on the side frontage. 

Of Cricklewood Baptist church only the chapel is at present 
erected, the Sunday-school being still to be built. The 
building is of red brick, with a green slate roof in graduated 
courses, and with stone dressings to the windows and to the 
doors. The Greek cross plan is peculiarly well adapted to 
Nonconformist purposes, because galleries are always charac- 
teristic features in these churches, and this plan enables every- 
body without exception to obtain a view of the preacher. The 
church is designd to hold 750 people, including the galleries, 
which are not yet built. The main feature of the interior is the 
vaulted ceiling, which consists of two main barrel vaults 
intersecting over the central area. The church has cost 
about £5,240, exclusive of the Sunday-school, but including 
the seating, which, with the furniture, has been carried out 
by Messrs. Bennett and Co. Messrs. Mattock Bros., of 
Wood Green, are the builders. The glazing was done by 
Messrs. Morris and Co., and the modelled plaster ceilings 
by Messrs. Samuel Wright and Co., of Hackney, the heating 
being by Messrs. Wenham and Waters. 


building is of red brick with a green slate roof and stone 
dressings. 
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Kingsgate House (see Centre Plate) bears that name by 
virtue of its standing upon the site of old Kingsgate Street, 
which was demolished to make’ way for the Holborn to 
Strand improvement. The two figures of the first and last 
Edward, which sit at the base of the gable, and which were 
ably modelled by Mr. Richard Garbe, were suggested by the 
same fact, and in consequence of the building facing Kings- 
way. The lower part of the building accommodates a branch 
of the National Provincial Bank of England, and the upper 
part consists of suites of offices. The front elevation has a 
ground storey in unpolished Cornish granite, and the upper 
part is of Borrough Green red bricks and Portland stone. The 
roof is covered with Wrotham tiles. The carved work 
throughout the front elevation was executed by Mr. Laurence 
Turner. The builders were Messrs. Dove Bros. 

The chimneypiece at “ Edgehill,’’ Limpsfield, is in a recent 
addition to the house. The modelled plaster panel in the 
upper part, illustrating a woodland scene, is the work of Mr. 
Laurence Turner. 

Headland Cottage, Limpsfield, was built especially for a 
literary man, in a very quiet part of the country overlooking 
one of the finest views in Surrey. The cottage, the walls of 
which are built of local stone, covered with rough cast, was 
erected at a cost of about £500, and has since had one or 
two additional rooms incorporated at the back. Messrs. 
Wiltshire and Sons, of Sevenoaks, were the builders. 

“ Burrington,’’? Whetstone, is a doctor’s house in the north 
of London, containing a good consulting room, waiting room, 
and dispensary, in addition to the ordinary sitting rooms and 
some twelve bedrooms. The house is built of red brick, with 
sand-faced Broseley tiles, which, although very hard and 
strong, and not originally of a very good colour, have in a 
short space of time toned and mellowed in fairly the same 
way as ordinary hand-made tiles. The principal rooms have 
oak floors, and mantelpieces of the same wood. One of the 
rooms on the top floor forms a very good billiard room. Mr. 
Henry Brown, of Harrow Road, W., was the builder. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that drawings of all the 
above buildings have been exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

“Elmstead,’’? Limpsfield, is another house built for a 
literary man. It stands among old elm trees on the edge of 
Limpsfield Common, and was intentionally made as unob- 
trusive as possible, so as to harmonise with the immediate 
surroundings. The tiles found on an old barn, which for- 
merly occupied the site, were used in the present building. 
One of the first floor rooms forms a study. The builders were 
Messrs. Brasier and Sons, of Limpsfield. 

“Studland,’’ Highgate, is a suburban house, built on a 
zoft. plot of ground, and comprises a great deal of accom- 
modation at a very moderate price indeed. The three sit- 
ting rooms have wide openings between them for purposes of 
entertainment. The house contains in all seven bedrooms. 

Mr. Henry Brown, of Paddington, was the builder. 

“Penkerrow,’’ Enfield, is a house of exactly the same 
type as the last. Some additions have since been made to it, 
including, in the drawing-room, a screen of fluted Ionic 
columns in oak. ‘The builders were Messrs. Mattock Bros., 
of Wood Green. 

Mr. Keen has excellent qualities for the Presidential office 
to which he has been elected; and we may expect therefore 
that the great work which the Architectural Association has and 
is carrying on will continue to be carried forward on its present 
praiseworthy lines. Quiet in manner and very charming as a 
conversationalist, Mr. Keen will rule matters with an appa- 
rently light hand, for domination by sheer physical impression 
is not his role; but shrewdness and method are his qualifica- 
tions, and, we should imagine, considerable tenacity of pur- 
pose in support of anything he believes in; and for these 
reasons there will be no slacking while he is at the helm. He 
is a sincere believer in the A.A., and the work of its schools, 
and may be trusted to further their welfare and the vital 
interests of architectural education. 

We should add that Mr. Keen has lately been appointed to 
the surveyorship of the Saddlers’ Company. 
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INTERIOR VIEW, SHOWING ROSTRUM AND CHOIR GALLERY. 
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BUILDINGS FOR MUSIC. 


It is not a little curious to observe that 
in the critical notices that have been pub- 
lished of the designs in the Usher Hall 
Competition, hardly a word is anywhere 
said as to the suitability of the proposed de- 
signs for the real purposes of a concert 
hall, the making of music and the hearing 
of it. In the report of the assessor the 
point is not even alluded to: the award 
seems to have been made only in respect 
of the convenient planning of the ap- 
proaches and exits and the architectural 
style of the exterior. But this is a com- 
petition for a concert hall; it is surely of 
some importance in such a case to consider 
the merits of designs from that point of 
view; but it never is done. There was a 
competition some years ago for the re- 
modelling and re-building of a large con- 
cert-room at Bristol, in which the profes- 
sional assessor made his selection in favour 
of a design in which the organ and 
orchestra were planned in the least suitable 
manner for securing an effective perform- 
ance. The fact is that as a rule compet- 
ing architects and professional assessors 
know nothing whatever about the musical 
side of the question. 

The promoters of the competition have 
made a mistake to begin with, in their 
directions for a concert-room to seat 3,000, 
and an orchestra to provide for a band of 
100 and a chorus of 350. If they wish to 
have oratorio performances on a grand 
scale, that orchestra is not large enough. 
The proper proportions are a band of 100 
and a chorus of 500. It seems probable 
that the Queen’s Hall has been taken as 
the point de départ both by the promoters 
of the Usher Hall competition and by the 
authors of the selected design. If so, it 
only shows what mischief may be done by 
the establishment of a bad precedent. The 
Queen’s Hall orchestra was planned by an 
architect who admitted that he knew little 
about it, and who, after the main plan ef 
the building and of the external walls was 
all settled, came to the present writer for 
advice; he had been instructed to provide 
space for a band of 80 (which is rather 
below present ideas), and I found that he 
interpreted that as meaning standing or 
sitting-room for 80 persons. I pointed 
out that the two (sometimes three) kettle- 
drums and the bass drum—often, though 
not always, required along with them— 
would in themselves occupy the space of 
at least a dozen people, besides room to 
play them, and his orchestra was too small. 
But the limitations of space had been 
settled then; the band space had to be en- 
larged; the whole space of the orchestra 
was too small in any case for choral per- 
formances, consequently no really ade- 
quate choral performance has ever been 
possible at the Queen’s Hall; the chorus, 
packed together inconveniently. close, is 
always too small when the band is kept up 
to the numbers now demanded. No pro- 
vision was originally made, either, for 
space for a pianoforte on the front part of 
the orchestra. The organ is treated in the 
most unsuitable way, being spread out all 
across the hall, whereas an organ needs to 
be as much concentrated as possible, and 
the player is in an alcove at one end, where 
he cannot properly hear either what he 
himself or the band are doing. The 
Queen’s Hall is, for its size, acoustically 
good, and the entrances and exits are very 
well arranged ; but those are its only merits 
as a concert-room. The whole arrange- 
ment of the orchestra is bad and inade- 
quate, and should never be taken asa 
model. 

Messrs, Harrison and Thomson appear 
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to have. provided room enough for a con- 
eerto player and his pianoforte at the front 
of the platform; that their chorus space 
is too small is the fault of the instructions. 
But they have made sad mistakes with the 
organ. In the first place, the organ key- 
hoard ought always, now that we can com- 
mand electric action, to be placed down 
in front, just beneath the conductor’s desk, 
and the organist should face the conductor 
and have his back to the organ. This is 
perfectly easy to arrange, and has been 
done in one private concert-hall; I do not 
know of any public hall in which it has 
yet been done, but it ought to be done 
everywhere. The organ-player can then 
hear what effect he is producing in com- 
bination with band and chorus, which he 
cannot do if h is placed in a recess under 
the instrument; it is all guess-work then; 
he may be nearly inaudible, or (if it is a 
very large organ) he may be drowning the 
hand and chorus without knowing it. This 
position for the organist, however, ts such 
a common mistake that one can hardly 
blame an architect for falling into it. But 
the contrivance in the selected design for 
providing for the largest pipes by sending 
them up into a tower practically cutside 
the building is quite absurd. It is a popu- 
lar fallacy to suppose that it is the vibra- 
tion of the organ pipe which produces the 
sound, and so it is probably imagined that 
if half the pipe is within the building that 
is sufficient. The fact is quite otherwise. 
It is the column of air within the pipe that 
vibrates, the pipe is only a means for de- 
fining a column of air of a certain length; 
you can put your hand on a pipe when it 
is sounding, and you will feel nothing. 
For an organ to produce its best effect it 
should have some empty space above it. 
The mistake in the selected design is that 
the organ is too high up and the roof of 
the orchestra too low. 

It is rather a difficult problem, but it is 
to be met in this way. The chorus seats 
should not rise higher than is absolutely 
necessary; if the heads of each rank of 
singers are well clear of the heads of the 
rank next below it is sufficient. Having 
thus kept the summit of the chorus seats 
as low as can be, all the mechanism of 
the organ bellows, windchest, etc., should 
be sunk behind the chorus; the sound- 
board, on which the feet of the pipes rest, 
need not be higher than the top level of 
the chorus seats, and may even be below 
it; the sound-board for the long pedal 
pipes may be some distance below it, to 


allow room for their height; they will be | 


heard just as well. The pipes in front, if 
they are sounding pipes, must be raised 
a little above the seat level, but on -the 
supposition that the organist is where he 
ought to be, down in front, and there is 
no keyboard recess to be provided for in 
the organ front, the front pipes need not 
stand on anything higher than a dado 
some 2ft. 6in. high. The organ should 
not be spread out over the whole width of 
the back of the orchestra, the sounds then 
seem to come first from one side, then 
from another; it should be concentrated 
as far as possible in the centre portion, 
and the space left at each side, between the 
organ and the side walls, utilised as rooms 
—they may form part of the retiring rooms 
for the chorus. They must not be used as 
space for chorus seats (a mistake often 
made), as then the singers seated with the 
organ between them cannot hear each 
other, as it is essential that they should, 
to assist unity in chorus-singing. 

The position given to the organ in the 
third premiated design is even more de- 
fective. It is there shown in two blocks 
on towers (which do not appear large 
enough) in front, on each side of the 
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orchestra, and separated by its greatest 
width. The effect of that would be that if 
the instruments were used for organ solos, 
its effect would be broken up and seem to 
come from side to side; and when it is 
used with the band and chorus it would 
be a disturbing element, and would 
not blend with the total effect. An organ 
when used along with band and chorus is 
always, in a musical sense, a background, 
and should be placed accordingly. 

To come to the general question of 
acoustic conditions in regard to plan and 
material. The acoustic property of build- 
ings is not, and perhaps never will be, an 
exact science; acoustic effect is a most elu- 
sive problem; buildings which ought not, 
theoretically, to be good for sound some- 
times prove unexpectedly satisfactory, 
while those over which great pains have 
been taken turn out failures. But one 
general principle is undeniable; it should 
be the object of a concert-room to assist 
sound at its point of production, and to 
prevent any reflection or reduplication of 
it by echo when it has once been produced. 
To speak first of materials; the materials 
used in the construction of the orchestra 
and its surroundings should be such as 
will sympathise with and reinforce sound 
without reflecting it sharply. Nothing is 
like wood for this, and there should be as 
much wood about orchestra and organ as 
possible. Let no one ever dream of build- 
ing a fire-proof orchestra; the thing can- 
not be done. Hard substances an the 
walls will no doubt drive sound forward, 
but will give it a harsh clanging effect. 
Textiles, on the other hand, drink up 
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sound without vibrating with it; there 
should therefore be no curtains or 
such things anywhere about the orchestra. 
In the auditorium they may sometimes be 
useful in choking an echo, but this is only 
when the building is wrong to begin with. 
Fibrous plaster is a good material for lin- 
ing the walls of the auditorium; it acts in 
sympathy with sound without producing 
much echo. As a general rule, all sub- 
stances which give sharp reflections of light 
will give sharp reflections of sound; 
polished marble and other such materials, 
however decorative they may look, are 
therefore misplaced in a concert-room. 
Plate-glass windows are equally bad; they 
send sharp echoes back; windows should 
be broken up into small panes with wooden 
bars. 


Then shape has to be considered as well 
as material. As a general rule, concave 
surfaces are bad, either in plan or section; 
they tend to focus echo. The two best 
rooms I can remember for hearing music 
were the old Exeter Hall, a wide parallelo- 
gram with the seats going up in a slope 
from front to back (the plan adopted also 
by Wagner in his Bayreuth theatre), and 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall, also a 
parallelogram, with a flat floor, and a flat 
ceiling with a cant at the walls, and the 
surface broken up by a cross rib pattern in 
relief. The sloping floor, of course, pre- 
vents the room for being used for balls 
or receptions, which is a practical objec- 
tion, but it is an excellent way of seating 
an audience for hearing well, and would 
be still better if the section were « long 
curve, flattest near the orchestra and ris- 
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ing more quickly at the rear. To enable, 
however, so large an audience as 3,000 to 
hear well, it may be admitted that some- 
thing like a horseshoe form is necessary, 
otherwise some of the audience would be 
thrust too far away from the performers ; 
but both the fronts of the galleries and the 
wall at the top should be broken up ir 
plan—the wall especially, to prevent their 
concentrating an echo on any focus in the 
hall. I noticed a remark about the Usher 
Hall design that there was nothing to check 
the progress of sound. It is sometimes 
necessary to check the progress of sound. 
Either along a long side wall or a circu- 
lar wall, sound will run in some peculiar 
manner, which produces a wave back at the 
end of its course. Both a straight wall 
and a circular wall should be broken up, 
by pilasters or otherwise, to check this. 
The author of the second premiated 
Usher Hall design has adopted a com- 
plete circle for his plan. There could 
not be a more risky form for a concert- 
room; it would be sure to make echo. 
The whispering gallery at St. Paul’s fur- 
nishes an object-lesson in this. And the 
curve, though a flat one, of the roof of the 
accepted design is a very doubtful form; 
at events, it must not be left a smooth, 
unbroken surface—it will be almost cer- 
tain to make echo if it is. The flat, curved 
section of the Albert Hall skylight made 
the building almost impossible for music, 
owing to the echo, until the velarium was 
hung under it; one of the examples of 
the use of textiles in absorbing echo. 


‘The exterior architecture of the selected 
Usher Hall design is satisfactory without 
being very remarkable; it may, however, 
be pointed out that the lantern on the 
roof, as now sketched, is quite out of 
scale—that is to say, it is too large for the 
kind of thing it professes to be, and there- 
fore reduces the apparent scale of the 
building. As far as the auditorium is con- 
cerned, the building seems likely to be a 
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success, if echo from the curved ceiling 
can be prevented ; but the arrangement of 
orchestra and organ ought to be entirely 
reconsidered. The second premiated de- 
sign is a much more interesting and strik- 
ing piece of architecture externally, but 
its plan is out of the question for a con- 
cert hall, and it is certainly matter for 
comment that the second place in a com- 
petition for a large concert hall should 
have been awarded to a plan which every- 
one who has given any attention to the 
subject of buildings for music must know 
to be a mistake. 


Considering this, and considering also 
the extraordinary mistakes which have 
been made, here and elsewhere, in the 
planning of the orchestra and the placing 
of the organ in large concert rooms, it 
seems not unreasonable to suggest that it 
would be wise in such cases for promoters 
and architects, before planning an orches- 
tra, to take the opinion of some one who 
knows something about music, and the 
conditions under which it is produced. 

H. H. STATHAM, F.R.I.B.A. 

Fellow of the London Philharmonic 

Society. 


This view shows the garden front, the ground floor rooms looking on to it, keing (from left to right) the drawing-rocm, the study, and the dining-rcom. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Eccles Bath Extensions. 

Messrs. Sydney Moss, T. J. Bushell, G. H. 
Kay, Fred. W. Dixon and Son, John Knight, 
Potts and Hennings, N. -H. Hacking, 
Brameld and Smith, and Ernest Woodhouse 
have been selected to compete for the above. 


Archibald Council School, Middlesbrough. 
The report of the Assessors, Messrs. T. 
Read and Son has been received 


Mellarde, 
concerning the competition for the above 
school, which is to be erected in Ayresome 


Green Lane. The designs of Messrs. Clarke 
and Moscrop, Middlesbrough, were selected. 
Second place was awarded to the design of 
Mr. James Forbes, Middlesbrough ;_ third 
place to Messrs. Kitching and Lee, Middles- 
brough; fourth p!ace to Messrs. Clarke and 
Moscrop’s alternative design; fifth place to 
Mr. James Forbes’s alternative design; sixth 
place to Messrs. Bottomley and Welburn, 
Middlesbrough; and seventh place to Mr. 
W. G. Haslock, Middlesbrough. The school, 
which is to provide accommodation for 1,450 
children, is estimated to cost £14,150. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS: OPEN. 


AUGUST 232 - COUNTY, OFFICES AT 
NAVAN for the Meath County Council. In- 
quiries to the Secretary, Meath County 
Council, Ireland.- - 

AUGUST 31. COVENTRY. NEW ELE: 
MENTARY SCHOOL in Centaur Road. 
Limited to architects practising in Coventry. 
Particulars given in our issue of March 16th. 

AUG. 31. GORLESTON-ON-SEA. The 
Governors of the East Anglican Institution 
for Blind and Deaf Children invite plans and 
designs for a new building to be erected at 
Gorleston-on-Sea. The competition will be 
confined to architects having an office or re- 
siding in the areas of the following education 
authorities: Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, 
Lowestoft, Norfolk, Norwich, East Suffolk, 
and Great Yarmouth. D. O. Holme, clerk 
of the Governors, Castle Chambers, Norwich. 

SEPT. 1. CARNEGIE LIBRARY; KINGS- 
TOWN, CO. DUBLIN.—The U.D. Council 
of Kingstown offer premiums of £so and £20 
respectively for the two best designs for the 
above to be erected at Lower George’s Street. 
Particulars from Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kingstown. De- 
posit one guinea. 

SEPT. 5. The QUEENS UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST. Enlargement of the present 
buildings at a cost of about £52,000. Par- 
ticulars in our issue of June 1st. 

SEPT. s. SHERINGHAM COUNCIL 
OFFICES.—Architects desirous of submit- 
ting designs for the council offices proposed 
to be erected at Sheringham may obtain full 
particulars on written application, accom- 
panied by a stamped addressed envelope, to 
Edgar C. Rolfe, Clerk of the Council, Church 
Street Chambers, Sheringham. 

SEPT. 10. SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE.—Competitive designs are 
invited from architects (being Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, or Licentiates of the Royal Institu- 
tion of British Architects or members of the 
Society of Architects) for a new secondary 
school to accommodate 150 boys. Particu- 
lars, together with site plan, can be obtained 
from Mr. A. F. Kidson, town clerk, Folkes- 
tone, on payment of a deposit one Ay SEY. 
which will be refunded on the receipt of a 
bona-fide design being submitted. 

SEPT. 19. TOWN HALL, MAESTEG.— 
The Town Hall Committee invite competitive 
designs, etc., for the proposed alterations and 
additions (not exceeding in cost £3,000) to 
the Town Hall and Market Hall, Maesteg. 
Printed terms and conditions, together with 
a plan of site and sections at ground level, 
may be obtained from the engineer and _sut- 
veyor, Mr. Samuel J. Harpur, Town Hall, 
Maesteg. Designs must be deposited at my 
office by noon on Monday next, September 
19th. Two premiums are offered, namely, 25 
guineas and ro guineas, as first and second 
respectively. 
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SOCIETIES’ REPORTS. 


The Institution of Gas Engineers. 

The visit of the German Association of Gas 
and Water Engineers to Great Britain, which 
was postponed on account oi the death of 
King Edward, has: now been arranged to take 
place during the week commencing October 
and next. The visitors are to be the guests 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, the Croydon Gas Com- 
pany, and the Corporations of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow respectively, of which latter 
city the engineer of the gas department, Mr. 
Alex. Wilson, M.Inst.C.E., is. now. the 
president of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 
On the 23rd of July, the fourth Saturday 
summer visit took place, when the members 
had a long afternoon’s sketching at Nant- 


wich. The fourteenth and-~ fifteenth cen- 
tury parish church, with~ its beauti- 
fully vaulted chancel, fine ‘Choir stalls, 
exquisite buttresses, and well-known octa- 
gonal lantern, is one of the architec- 
tural gems of Cheshire, and naturally 
received most attention. Less famous, but 


deeply interesting in a quiet way, are several 
examples of domestic work of “Georgian and 
earlier date, which show most admirable pro- 
portion and a nice feeling for scale, their 
architectural charm giving keen pleasure, al- 
though realised through the simplest possible 
means. Mr. A. E. Corbett was the leader. 

On the following Wednesday a large num- 
ber of members under Mr. J. H. Woodhouse’s 
leadership visited ‘‘ The Acorns,” Fallow- 
field, where, by the kind courtesy of Mr. W. 
L. Behrens, they viewed the extensions and 
alterations to the house by Messrs. T. Worth- 
ington and Son, the wonderful collection 
of works of Japanese art housed in the gal- 
leries, and the fine specimens o1 furniture and 
objects of art of many periods and nationalli- 
ties in the various rooms. It was hardly pos- 
sible in one short evening to realise the mag- 
nitude and value of Mr. Behrens’ collection, 
and time did not allow for the beauty of 
more than a very small proportion of the 
thousand of objects to be individually appre- 
ciated. The original work of Messrs. Worth- 
ington is no less. interesting for the skilful 
way in which the fine old panelling which 
lines the main gallery, and the great fireplace, 
have been adapted to the building by the 
architects. 

Afterwards the party proceeded to the 
“ Oaks,” the new Hall of Residence for women 
students of the University, also the work of 
Messrs. Worthington and Son. One wing of 
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the quadrangle is almost complete, and forms 
a delightfully grouped building, one of the 
most striking features of which is the success- 
ful use of the various materials employed: 
Ravenhead bricks, Alderley stone, and Cots- 
wold slates to the roof. The windows are 
sashes and frames, set near the face of the 
wall and painted white. The party was con- 
ducted over the building by Mr. Percy S. 
Worthington, M.A., the President of the 
Society. 


R.I.B.A. 


THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS. 


The Preliminary. 

In the preliminary examination one hun- 
dred and seventy-four candidates were ad- 
mitted, and claims for exemption from sitting 
were allowed to the number of forty-six. Of 
the remaining 128, 87 passed and 41 were 
relegated. The passed candidates, with those 
exempted—making a total of 133—are as fol- 
lowS:—E. Adams, Oxford; L. M. Angus, 
Hampstead, N.W.; S. D. Appleby, Bolton ; 
H. D. Archer, Chelsea, S.W.; J. R. Ashworth, 
Accrington, Lancs.; G. P. Bainbridge, Bal- 
ham, S.W.; A. Bamford, Chesterfield ; C. A. 
R. Barry, Victoria Street, S.W. ; G. C. Beath, 
Aberdeen; E. Belfield, Church End, Finch- 
ley; T. P. Bennett, Kilburn, N.W.; H. Berry, 
New Barnet; G. Bevan, jun., Bridgend, 
Glam. ; E. R. Bill, Shrewsbury ; T. S. Bowes, 
Roath, Cardiff; W. H. Brigden, Sitting- 
bourne; E. H. Brown, Halstead, Essex 5 W. 
Brown, Stretton, Stafford; E. Cavanagh, Up- 
ton Manor, E. ; VAS Gavew © xtord jp 
Cawkwell, Wincobank, Sheffield; A. Chand- 
ler, Haslemere, Surrey; W. W. T. Ching, 
New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. ; 
T. H. Chalkley, Bermondsey, S.E.; L. D. A. 
Church, Epping, Essex; H. H. Clark, Wal- 
thamstow, N.E.; L. H. Clarke, Harrogate, 
Yorks; G. S. Cook, Baulkham Hills, via 
Paramatta, Aust.; R. T. Cooke, Griffiths 
Town, near Newport, Mon.; H. T. Cooksey, 
Islington; C. E. Cornish, Pilton Bridge, 
Barnstaple ; J. P. Craig, Johnstone, near Glas- 


gow; F. M. Craik, Glasgow; A. S. Crumpler, . 


Bournemouth; J. A. Dartnall, Wanstead ; 
E. C. Davies, Bedford; H. F. Davies, Ches- 
ter; J. Dickinson, Bolton-on-Dearne, near 
Rotherham’; H. U. Diplock, Clapham _Junc- 
tion, S.W.; C. B. Dixon, Darton, near Barns- 
ley; A. Douglas, Ayr; L. G. A. Dubuis, Hugh 
Street, Eccleston Sfaphewdes - SoMalk fe Re 
Edwards, Bristol; H. W. Egerton, Burton-on- 
apcaes NN fe Siyet ols Trlam-o’-th’-Height, 
Manchester; S. H. Fisher, Barrington Road, 
S.W.; A. A. Foote, Edinburgh ; J. E. Foster, 
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Preston, Lancs.; G. E. Francis, Sydenham, 
S.E.; E. G. D. Fromant, Hadleigh, Suffolk ; 
C: F. Fryer, Chiswick, W.; R. E. Furse, 
Taunton ; E. W. Glass, Dundee; A. Gordon, 
Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire; R. D. Graham, 
Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim; F. Green, Bir- 
mingham ; D. M. Griffin, Birkenhead; F. W. 
G. Hall, Norwich; H. J. Harding, Cardiff ; 
P. Hardy, Letchworth, Herts; W. Harkess, 
Bedford Park, W.; C. F. W. Haseldine, 
Attenborough, Nottinghamshire; FF, S. 
Haynes, Leytonstone; <A. Henderson, Dun- 
dee; J. M. D. Henderson, PNvaits INEIBL SR ake Oe 
Henderson, Aberdeen ; H. L, Hickmott, Bris- 


pols 6G. H. G. ~° Holt, Brighton; T. 
W. Hughes, Bangor; R. Humphreys, 


Maesteg, Glam.; A. J. Hyde, Manchester; 
G. H. Hyde, Southport; S. Jones, Swansea; 
G. Kenworthy, Uppermill, near Oldham; A. 
O. Kersey, Great Bealings, near Woodbridge, 
Suffolk ; R. Kerby, Dulwich; H, A. J. Lamb, 
Tonbridge; J. B. Lawson,- Chelsea, S.W. ; 
A: E. Lees, Sherwood, Nottingham; C. M. 
Leys, High Wycombe; D. W. Locke, Newton 
Abbot; W. W. Locke, Balham, S.W.; R. 
M. Love, Barton-on-Humber, Lincolnshire ; 
H. Mackey, Fulham, S.W.; J. Macpherson, 
Nottingham; A. P. McConnell, Dartford, 
Kent; C. W. Mercer, Llanelly; G. J. Moss, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex; C. A. Murray, Sun- 
derland; A. Needham, Gainsborough; A. 
Nisbet, Portobello; L. A. Norris, Wands- 
worth, S.W.; R. B. Nundi, Regent’s Park 
Road, N.W.; W. S. Owen, West Hampstead, 
N.W.; B. R. Penderel-Brodhurst, Gunners- 
bury ; W. F. Pennington, Kendal; G. Perrin, 
Moseley, Birmingham; W. G. Pidsley, 
Exeter; R. Pollard, Accrington, Lancs.; N. 
H, Pratt, Sneinton, Nottingham; R. H. Pres- 
ton, Pendleton, Manchester; H. C. Richard- 
son, Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire; J. Robb, 
Edinburgh; W. A. Robertson, Dundee; S. 
Rubery, Wolverhampton; W. G. Saunders, 
Brynhyfryd, Swansea; R. Schofield, Halifax ; 
H. J. Scoles, Torquay; J. E. Shakeshaft, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester ; G. Shen- 
stone, Leytonstone; G. Shuffrey, Ealing, W. ; 
M. Sidki, Victoria Park; N. W. Slater, Wol- 
Stanton, Staffs; H. M. Smail, Broughty Ferry, 
Scotland; W. C. Spencer, Nottingham ; A. 
P. Stoner, Northampton; A. E. Stott, Liver- 
pool; T. P. C. Stuttaford, Plymouth; E. 
Tanner, Gravesend; T. S. M. Terrace, Dy- 
Sart, Fife; F. M. Tozer, Maidenhead; J. 
Turnbull Ayr, N.B.; Sybil Aimée Vincent, 
Camberley, Surrey; L. H. Walker, Holland 
Road, W.; R.'S. Wallace, Marlborough 
Place, N.W.; A. G. Wallis, Northwich, Che- 
shire ; E. L, Watson, St. Albans; J. D. Watt, 
. Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex; S. Welsh, Forfar; 
L. G. Whitbread, Stalybridge; L. White- 
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house, Warrington ; 


E. Willson, Southport ; 
P. Wilson, 


Hunts Cross, Liverpool. 


Intermediate. 


_ In the Intermediate Examination, qualifying 
for registration as Student R.I.B.A., one hun- 
dred and thirty-three candidates were ex- 
amined, 48 passed and 85 were relegated. The 
successful candidates, who have been regis- 
tered as Students R.I.B.A., are as follows, 
their names being given in order of merit as 
placed by the Board of Examiners:—H. W. 
Brittan, Croydon; H. A. Mobbs, Oulton, nr. 
Lowestoft ; T. Macgregor, Dunfermline; J. 
C. P. Toothill, Sheffield; A. T. Hardman, 
Northam, nr. Potters Bar, Herts; F. A. 
Crouch, Hove, Brighton; A, E. Lowes, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; W. G. Thoms, Notting- 
ham; T. G. Scott, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.Cep H-. Young; Portsmouth ; R. Anderton, 
Preston, Lancashire; W. Benner, Notting- 
ham; G. H. Gibbs, Westbury-on-Trym, Bris- 
tole Es) Hy Accher, Derbyca Wee Gs Young, 
Heaton Moor, nr. Stockport; A. Pease, Hor- 
sham; G. E. Charlewood, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; W. G. Lofthouse, King’s Heath, Bir- 
mingham ; A. T. Phillips, Harpenden, Herts ; 
T. G. Ellis, Wood Lane, W.; E. Fincham, 
Marks Tey, Colchester; S. K. Bhedvar, Lee, 
S.E.; H. Baker, Selly Hill, Birmingham ; 
F, W. Moore, Riddlesden, Keighley; F. Rat- 
cliff, Sheffield; A. L. N. Russé@ll, Vincent 
Square, S.W.; G. W. Bacon, Thames Ditton ; 
W. A. Batty, Hull; W. S. Betts, Lavender 


Hill, S.W.; J. A. Cheston, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C.; L. E. Cole, Hampstead, 
N.W.; A. B. Dailey, 89, Larkhall Rise, Clap- 
ham, S.W.; H. Dearden, jun., Battersea 


Park; W. E. Edge, Edgbaston, Birmingham ; 
K. Glover, Earl’s Court, S.W.; A. V. Heal, 
Cambridge ; B. Hughes, Woldingham, 
Surrey; W. Ingham, Derby; A. E. Mayhew, 
20, Gladsmuir Road, Highgate, N.; C. 
McLachlan, Lewisham, S.E.; S. W. Milburn, 
Sunderland; W. H. R. Oates, Lightcliffe, nr. 
Halifax; H. C, Perry, Bournemouth; A. 
Pratten, Swansea; C. T. Sherwin, Stafford ; 
H. S. Taylor, Kilburn, N.W.; E. J. Thomas, 
Maesycwmmer, nr. Cardiff; S. H. Williams, 
Sheffield. 
Exemptions from the Intermediate 
Examination. 


The following Probationers, possessing the 
qualifications required by the regulations, 
have been exempted by the Council from 
sitting for the Intermediate Examination and 
have been admitted as Students R.I.B.A.:— 

L. M. Angus, Hampstead, N.W. (Man- 
chester University); W. S. Owen, West 
Hampstead, N. W. (Manchester University). 


Thames, Surrey; H. Wc 
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The Final and Special. 


In the Final and Special Examinations 
123 candidates were examined, 54 passed, 
and were relegated. The following are the 
names. and addresses of the passed candi- 
dates, + prefixed to a name signifying that 
the candidate entered for the Special Exam- 
ination, which is designed for architects in 
practice and chief assistants exempted by the 
Council from the Preliminary and _ Inter- 
mediate Examinations and from submitting 
Testimonies of Study :— 

tC. T. Armstrong, Charing Cross. S.W.; 
D. W Ayre, Cork, Ireland; +B. C. FE. Bay- 
ley, Surrey; J. C. Beare, Newton Abbot ; 
A. St. Hill Brock, Sutton, Surrey; F. H. 
Bulmer, Balham, S.W.; tJ. M. Calder, 
Rochdale; A. K&., Gatt Kingston-upon- 
Chetwood, Waltham 
Abbey, Essex; A. R. Cornwell, Hampstead, 
NE Wieesee |p aoe Cowper, Manchester; H. 
Cox, South Hampstead, N.W.; H. B. Elk- 
ington, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.; W. 
A. M. Fiddaman, South Norwood ale Seas 
cot ReetWe, Grant: Hampstead, N.W.; J. H. 
Gray, Hammersmith Terrace, WG Aiea 


Gummer, Cartwright Gardens, W.C.: W. 
H. Guntor, Bromley, Kent; A. W. Hall, 


Ealing; J. L. Hampson, Bolton; F. H. 
Heaven, Bridgend, Glam.; S. T. Hennell, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W.; S. W. Hill, 
Clifford’s Inn, E.C.; G. Hollins, jun., New- 
castle, Staffs; H. R. Hooper, Ipswich; W. 
Hoyle, Gravesend, Kent; +R. M. F. Hud- 
dart, St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, W.; R. 
Jaques, Harrogate; W. Keir, Stockwell, 
S.W.; tJ.. H. Kennard, Verulam Buildings 
Gray's .Inny W.C.: D. C., Leigh, Weaver- 
ham, Cheshire; S. G. Livock, Portsea Place, 
Hyde Park, W.; A. G. Lynham, Northamp- 
ton; E. B. Mauffe, B.A., Oxon, Old Build- 
ings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.; P. W. Mulready, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.; E. G. 
Newnum, Nottingham Place, W.; B. Oliver, 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.. Gio Gr He Reis. Highgate Road, N.W.; 
T. H. Rhodes, Northwood, Middlesex; B. 
Robson, Birmingham; H. J. Rowse, Great 
Crosby, Liverpool; H. Savage, Bushey, 
Herts; L. A. D. Shiner, Jermyn Street, Hay- 
market, W.; H. N. Smith, Lewisham Hill, 


S.E.; tA. L. Snow, Ovington Gardens, 
S.W.; E. W. Stubbs, South Croydon; T. A. 
Swan, Edinburgh; +S. D. Topley, Cheap- 
side, E.C.; H..G.’Turner. Thornton Heath, 
Surrey; R. L. Wall, Beddington Lane, 
Surrey; F. C. Webster, Primrose Hill, 


N.W.; G. C. Wilson, Streatham, §.W.: R’ 
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Wilson, Eltham, Kent; F. Woods, Maiden- 


head. 


Colonial Examinations : Special. 

The following have passed the Special 
Colonial Examination qualifying for candida- 
ture as Associate R.I.B.A. held in Toronto 
and Johannesburg respectively in November 
last : 

A. N. Cantin, West Montreal, Canada ; 
H. R. Dowswell, B.A., Quebec, Canada ; 
A. G. Monsbourgh, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


Colonial Examinations: Intermediate. 

The following have passed the Inter- 
mediate Examination held in Sydney, New 
South Wales, in November 1909, and have 
been registered as Students R.I.B.A.:— 

F. E. Boddington, Brisbane, Queensland ; 
G. S. Cook, Baulkham Hill, via Paramatta. 


Election of Licentiates R.I.B.A. 

The following have been elected Licentiates 
of the Institute in accordance with the 
provisions of By-law 12 :— 

(Elected July 4th.) 

Balfour Abercrombie (Glasgow), John 
Standen Adkins, Percy King Allen (Tun- 
bridge Wells), Francis Van Baars, Charlie 
Owen Baines (Paignton), Thomas Henry 
Baker (Colchester), Thomas Christopher 
Thomas Barker (Scarborough), Fank Bell 
(Manchester), James Frederick Carruthers 
Bell, Thomas Morgan Bevan (Derbyshire), 
Hugo Ritchie Bird (Brentwood), Ellis Raw- 
son Birks (Sheffield), John Bowley (Hast- 
ings), Walter William Bull, Arthur William 
Bungard, Arthur John Pearson Carrington, 


Alcide Chausse (Montreal, Canada), 
Stephanos Constanduros, Harold Cordery 
(Manchester), Joseph William Denington, 
Sothern Dexter, Charles Turnbull Ewing 
(Crieff, N.B.), William Finlayson, (Crieff, 
N.B.),. James Edwin Forbes, William 
Henry George, (Ashton-under-Lyne, George 
Francis Grimwood (Monmouth), James 
Mitchell White Halley, Horace Ireton 
Hands (Birmingham), Thomas Francis 
Hewitt (Lincoln), Edwin Morcombe Hick, 
David Henry Hunter (Glasgow), Charles 


Henry Isaacs, John Henry Jacques, John 
Alfred: James (Port Talbot), Thomas Jen- 
kins, J.P. (Burton-on-Trent), Sydney Jupp; 
Charles King, George John Joseph Lacy, 


Arthur Landstein (Liverpool), Matthew 
George -Martinson (Newcastle), Harvey 
Mennie (Aberdeen), John Galt Mitchell 


(Edinburgh), Thomas James Morgan, Wil- 
liam James Marmaduke Morrish (Dorset), 
Frederick Charles Moscrop-Young, James 
Neill (Leeds), Ernest Ogden (Manchester), 
Samuel George Parr, F.S.I., James Alfred 
Payne, Ernest Llewellyn Percival (Birming- 
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ham), Harry Reginald Poulter (Camberley), 
George Povey (Birmingham), Ernest Wyatt 
Ralph (Wigan), Alfred Rangeley (Manches- 
ter), Sydenham W. Richards, Benjamin 
Sattin, Blunden Shadbolt (Horley), John 
Shanks (Kirkintilloch, N.B.), Lewis William 
Simpson, Renfrew Spencer (Nottingham), 
Arthur John Stedman (Farnham), John 
Steel (Wishaw, N.B.), Donald McKay Stod- 
dart (Glasgow), John Duncan Tate, Albert 
John Thomas, Henry Hugh Walford, Samuel 
George Walker (Nottingham), Daniel West, 
Frederick White, Edward Wilkins, Howard 
John Wonnacott, P.A.S.I., Francis Houlton 
Wrench, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (Sheffield), 
Gordon Lorimer Wright (Edinburgh), Lionel 
Stanley Youngman (Bournemouth). 
(Elected July 18th.) 

Cecil Alder (Johannesburg), Fred Baker 
(Lincoln), Howard Leslie Baker, William 
Joseph Ballard (Birmingham), Roger Brad- 
ley Barker (Arnside, Westmorland), William 
Vallance Betts (Nottingham), James Stirling 
Boyd (Glasgow), George Christopher Cope- 
stick (Derby), Henry Elwig, jun. (Tunbridge 
Wells), Frederic Snowden Hammond, Joseph 
William Berry Harding (Liverpool), John 
Edward Henderson, Frederick James Hob- 
son (Rawtenstall, Lancs.), John Alfred 
Taylor Houston (Glasgow), George Hutchins 
(Chester), Martin Thomas Ernest Jackson, 
Thomas Martin (Coatbridge, N.B.), Izmay 
Massey (Plymouth), Alfred Young Mayell, 
Albert Emanuel Pearson (Cheltenham), 
Charles Pickford, William Harold Poole 
(Maidstone), Archibald Frederick Preston, 


Frank Harrington Chas. Rimmington 
(Liverpool), William  Pinchard Delane 
Stebbing, Albert Perkins Stokes, Joseph 


Ernest Stout (South Shields), Frank Rice 
White (Basingstoke), Walter Harry Woods 
(Long Eaton;Derby). 


Council Appointments to Standing 
Committees. 

The following appointments to Standing 
Committees have been made by the Council 
in accordance with By-law 51 :— 

Art.—Messrs. T. Raffles Davison (H.A.), 
W. A. Forsyth (F.), Sir George Frampton, 


R.A, (H.A5, Sz S.. Reay 4{F.), Sir Aston 
Webb, C.B., R.A. (F). 

LITERATURE.—Messrs. Francis Bond, 
M.A.Oxon ° (H.A.); (J. “D.. Crace,~-¥-S.A. 


(H.A.), W. Curtis Green (F.), Sir A. Brum- 
well Thomas (F.), E. P. Warren, F.S.A. (F.). 

PrRACTICE.—Messrs. Ernest Flint (F.), A. 
W. Moore (F.), Herbert A. Satchell (F.), W. 
Henry White (F.), W. Gilmour Wilson (F.). 

SCIENCE.—Messrs. R. J. Angel, M.Inst.- 
GUE! (As); CG. E. “Hfutchinon; »(.)> een. 


fackson {HvA:), hd Reade ni. AS) eAned 
Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E. (H.A.). 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED. 


Aberdeen.—A meeting is to be called by the 
Bishop to set formally on foot the movement 
for a cathedral church in Aberdeen. The 
idea is to extend St. John’s Church, and by 
acquiring some property secure an entrance 
from Crown Street. To carry out the scheme 
in an adequate manner, the cost, it is stated, 
will be about £30,000. 


Denbigh.—The Denbigh Town Council has: 
decided to apply to the Local Government 
Board for a loan to carry out a scheme for 
the erection of a new public hall and market, 
the sum not to exceed £12,000. 


Holywell Green (Halifax).—The West Rid- | 
ing Education Authority have decided to erect | 
a new school at Holywell Green, to accom- | 
modate 4oo scholars, at an estimated cost of 


£4,800. | 


Lancaster.—At a recent meeting of the Lan- | 
caster Town Council it was reported that the | 
Board of Education had approved the plans 
for a new elementary school to be erected on 
the High Street estate, at a cost of about 
£20,000, and that the Lancashire County 
Council would shortly proceed with the erec- 
tion of a secondary school for girls, costing 
about £15,000. 


Letterkenny.—A Local Government inquiry 
has been held in the Courthouse, Letterkenny, 
to a petition by the Urban District Council 
to the Local Government Board asking for 
an order authorising the acquisition of land 
and an application for their sanction to a 
loan of £5,800 for the purpose of erecting 
working-class lodging-houses under the Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes (Ireland) Acts, 
1890 to 1908, and the Public Health (Ireland) 
Acts, 1878 to 1907. 

Lichfield.—A Local Government Board in- 
quiry has been held at Lichfield into an appli- 
cation of the City Council to the Board for 
sanction to borrow £3,300 for works of sewer- 
age extension at Gallow’s Wharf, Berry Hill, . | 
Knowle Lane, and Short Butts Lane, a suburb 
of the city in the direction of Whittington 
Barracks. 

Liverpool.—A beginning has been made 
with the building of the Lathom Memorial 
Chapter House of Liverpool .Cathedral, 
which is to be erected by the West Lancashire 
Province of Freemasons in memory of the 
first Earl of Lathom (Grand Master of the 
Province), the estimated cost being £10,000. 
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London, E.—The tender ot Messrs. Cubitt 
and Gotts, of Westerfield, near Ipswich, for 
the erection of an institute in connection with 
St. Michael’s Church, Little Ilford, has 
been accepted, and building operations have 
already begun. Messrs. Cubitt’s price was 
£2,100, being the lowest tender received. 

London, W.—The foundation-stone of the 
new buildings for cancer treatment and re- 
search which are to be erected at the Middle- 
sex Hospital, has been laid by Prince Francis 
of Teck. The buildings, which will be of 
brick and Portland stone, will cost about 
£50,000, and are intended to form the 
Barnato-Joel Memorial. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
¥.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 

London.—At the recent quarterly meeting 
of the magistrates for the County of London 
at Newington, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed :—(1) That it is abso- 
lutely necessary, in the opinion of this Court, 
that a central building for the Sessions of 
London should be at once constructed ; (2) 
that any building on the south side of the 
Thames will not, in the opinion of the Court, 
be convenient for the purposes of the work 
of the county. The Local Government Com- 
mittee of the London County Council had 
suggested a seheme for the rebuilding of the 
present Sessions-house at Newington, and de- 
clined on the ground of expense to select a 
site on the north side of the Thames. The 
justices had also informed the committee that 
unless the London County Council carried 
out their wishes they would exercise their 
power to the fullest extent, select a site, and 
erect a building, leaving the London County 
Council to pay the bill. 

London, S.W.—At a recent meeting of the 
Middlesex County Council, at the Guildhall, 
Westminster, the Extension Committee pre- 
sented a report regarding the proposed Guild- 
hall enlargements, showing that the plans 
provide for two new courts, 4oft. by 36ft. and 
4oft. by 32ft. respectively, with a public wait- 
ing hall 42ft. by 30ft. (the dimensions of the 
present courts are 36ft. by 31ft. and 42ft. by 
24ft., and the existing public waiting hall is 
really only the corridor adjoining the courts) ; 
a new Council chamber soft. by 36ft., as 
against the present Council chamber of 36ft. 
Summarised, the total floor area of rooms 
available for business purposes in the exist- 
ing buildings approximates 17,600 square feet, 
and the accommodation provided on the plans 
now submitted amounts to 42,491 square feet. 
The cost of the new buildings and the altera- 
tions to the existing structure is estimated at 
£68,000, and the time required to carry out 
the works will not exceed two years. The 
Committee recommended the adoption of the 
plans submitted, and that tenders be invited, 
to which the Council agreed. 

Manchester.—The inadequacy of the Coun- 
cil Chamber of the Manchester Town Hall 
to meet the requirements of the present num- 
ber of members has been under the considera- 
tion of the Town Hall Committee for several 
months. There have been at least two pro- 
posals—(1) to enlarge the Council Chamber 
and (2) to make arrangements for Council 
meetings to be held in the large hall. A 
sub-committee has had before it a proposal 
for the enlargement of the Council Chamber 
at a cost of £6,000. The consideration of this 
proposal stands adjourned. 

Middlesbrough.—It is proposed to extend 
Albert Park by including 1,774 acres of 
meadow land belonging to the Middlesbrough 
Owners on the east side of the park. The 
Middlesbrough owners have offered to accept 
£10,000 for it, and this in all probability 
will be accepted by the Middlesbrough Cor- 
poration. The proposed additional land is 
intended to be set apart for recreation and 
playground purposes. 

Portobello.—The Edinburgh Town Council 
has agreed to purchase the property of In- 
verey House, High Street, Portobello, as a 
suitable site for a Town Hall for Portobello. 

Sale (Manchester).—The Bishop of Chester 
has dedicated the new tower of St. Paul’s 
Church, Sale, which has been erected at a 
cost of £1,700. Messrs. Roger Oldham and 
David Bird were the architects, and Messrs. 
Twyford and Sons, Stretford, the contractors. 
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Silsden (Yorks).—The Silsden Urban Dis- 
trict Council and the Education sub-com- 
mittee have decided to accept a plot of land 
off Skipton Road, for the erection of a pro- 
posed new school, the estimated cost of 
which is between £3,000 and £4,000, 

Tunbridge Wells.—Further improvements 
to the South Eastern and Chatham Railway 
Station at Tunbridge Wells are foreshadowed, 
the Works Committee of the Town Council 
having received from the Company for con- 
sideration designs of what is suggested shall 
be carried out. The alterations concern the 
down side, and when completed should have 
a beneficial effect upon the general appear- 
ance of the Broadway. One of the most im- 
portant of the proposals, it is understood, is 
the demolition of the old square clock tower, 
which has been a feature of the structure for 
many years. On this site something far more 
commodious will be erected, and it is in- 
tended to put up a row of shops and offices 
from that point towards Mount Pleasant. 


IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED. 


Canton.—The Building and Sites Commit- 
tee of the Cardiff Education Committee have 
accepted the tender of Mr. F. Bond, of Can- 
ton, amounting to £12,265 15s. 1d., for the 
erection of a new elementary school in 
Kitchener Road, Canton. The school is to 
accommodate 1,094 children. 

Exeter.—A new United Methodist Church 
has just been erected at Mount Pleasant, 
Exeter, by Messrs. Westcott, Austin, and 
White, contractors, of Exeter, from the de- 
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signs of Mr. Alfred J. Dunn, 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

Keith.—The Post Office authorities have 
decided to build a new post office at Keith 
from the designs of Mr. F. D. Robertson, 
architect, Keith, and they have accepted the 
tender of Mr. William M‘Connachie, Mill 
wynd, for carrying out the work. 

Leeds.—The foundation-stone has been laid 
of the new building for the Pearl Life As- 
surance Company. The total cost of the 
land and building will exceed £60,000. The 
work is being carried out from the design 
and under the superintendence of William 
Bakewell, 'F.R.I.B.A., architect. 

Liverpool.—New buildings for the St. 
Paul’s Eye Hospital, Liverpool, are being 
erected upon a site at the junction of Oldhall 
and King Edward streets. Mr. John Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A., Liverpool, is the architect. 

Llanrwst (N. Wales).—The following 
works are about to be carried out under the 
direction, and from the designs of Mr. D. 
Henry Roberts, architect,: Llanrwst :—New 
residence for Mr. F; A. Charlton; alterations, 
and additions to the Glan Conway Cafe; al- 
terations and additions to the Dafarn Fedw 
C.M. Chapel. 

London, N.—The new infirmary, erected 
by the Edmonton Guardians on a site adjoin- 
ing the workhouse, has been opened by Sir 
W. J. Collins, M.P. The premises consist, 
in addition to an administrative block, of two 
large pavilions of three floors, containing six 
double wards, with accommodation for nearly 
400 beds, and an operating block. The con- 
tract price of the buildings was £72,724. 


architect, 


The panels in the spandrels of the dome were modelled by Mr. Richard Garbe, and illustrate the 
trees mentioned in the Bible. 
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London, N.W.—The new quarters of the 
Zoological Society in their Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, have been built, after the plans and 
designs of Mr. John Belcher, R.A., near the 
northern end of Broad Walk. The buildings 
have been constructed, at a cost of about 
£17,000, of Portland stone for the lower 
storey, and of purple Luton bricks for the 
portions above, with a mansard roof covered 
with Delabole slates. 

London, W.—The Duchess of Teck has 
laid the foundation-stone of the Church 
Army’s new Central Labour Homes and Re- 
lief Depots in the Marylebone Road, which 
will involve a total expenditure of £21,000. 
The site was purchased some time ago for 
£12,000. 

London, W.—The Cinema House, which 
has been erected by the London Cinemato- 
graph Company, Ltd., at 225, Oxford Street, 
has been opened by the Duchess of Port- 
land. The building has been erected by 
Messrs. J.. Chessum and Sons, from designs 
by Mr. Melville S. Ward, F.R.I.B.A. The 
frontage is of Portland stone on the main 
thoroughfare. The interior of the theatre 
has been carried out in the Jacobean style; 
the auditorium (which has a depth of 87ft. 
with a width of 65ft., and a height of 2sft.), 
being panelled in- old oak (the work of 
Messrs. Elliott, of Newbury), relieved by a 
Xelstone frieze below the ceiling, and scroll- 
work in plaster by Messrs..Clark and Co., 
Westminster Palace Road; the floor will seat 
over 500 persons, while the cantilever circle 
affords accommodation for some. 1oo more. 
Access to the circle is provided by a stair- 
case, leading up from the vestibule ; while an 
additional staircase gives direct means of 
egress into Hill’s Place. The plumbing and 
sanitary work was carried out by Messrs. 
Spooner and Smith, Aldgate, E.C. The elec- 
trical installation has been carried out by 
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Messrs. Clements and Sons and Messrs. 
Vaughan’s Engineering Installations Com- 
pany, Ltd., 106, Fenchurch Street, EsG- 
while the wrought steel electroliers and other 
metal fittings are by Messrs. Peyton and 
Peyton. The upper part of the building con- 
tains a range of offices for the use of the 
company, and a restaurant. 

London, W.C.—Messrs. E. A. Roome and 
Co., builders, of 36, Basinghall Street, E.C., 
and Urswick Road, Homerton, N.E., have 
secured the contract for the alteration and 
extension of the Italian Hospital, Devonshire 
Street, Queen Square, W.C., under the super- 
vision of Mr. J. D. Slater, architect. 


London, W.—Extensive additions to the 
Clarendon Hotel, on the Broadway, Hammer- 
smith, are about to be commenced. The ad- 
joining premises are to be converted into an 
entrance-hall, giving access to a new dining 
saloon connnected with the existing  grill- 
room. The upper portion of the existing 
hotel will be taken down, and, in connection 
with the adjoining premises, converted into 
a Masonic Lodge room, with ante-rooms and 
banqueting hall. In the basement will be 
lavatory accommodation and cloak-rooms, 
heating chambers, cold storage, and wine 
cellars. The work will be carried out by 
Mr. A, E. Flexman, and the architects are 
Messrs. Lovegrove and Papworth, of Ham- 
mersmith, and Old Street, E.C. 


London, S.W.—The building operations in 
connection with the new premises of the 
Michelin Tyre Company, situate in the Ful- 
ham Road, are progressing rapidly, and the 
building is expected to be completed towards 
the end of the present year. The site has 
an area of more than 22,000 square feet, and 
possesses four frontages. 


London, W.C.—The Palace Development 
Syndicate have completed arrangements for 
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clearing the island site in the Strand, which 


has been acquired for the erection of a “Paris 
in London” Palace. There are many tons of 
old brickwork and rubbish to be removed 
before work on the foundation can be begun, 
The Palace will be the central part of the 
scheme, a permanent exhibition of French 
arts and industries will be housed in it, and 
a French club drawing its members from the 
French colony in Loudon will have its head- 
quarters there. 


Lowestoft.—The building operations which 
have been in progress for many months past 
in connection with the General Post Office 
at Lowestoft, have now been completed. The 
building has been raised by the addition of 
a new floor its entire length, and other ex- 
tensive additions have been carried out. 
Messrs. Charles Roper and Son, Ipswich, 
were the contractors for the work. 


Macclesfield.—The completion of the tower 
of St. Peter’s Church is being undertaken as 
a memorial to the Rev. William Sinden for 
many years vicar of the parish. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Jabez Wright, and the builders 
Messrs. H. Berry and Sons. 


Marsden.—A new elementary school, to 
accommodate 420 scholars, has been erected 
by the West Riding Education Committee, at 
a cost of £6,900. The building was designed 
by the committee’s architect, Mr. J. Stuart. 


Matlock Bath.—A portion of the new Kur- 
saal, which is costing 411,000, or with the 
land over £20,000, has been opened to the 
public. The building stands in the centre of 
the town by the Fishpond, and has a front to 
the main road. Included in the Kursaal are 
the pump-room and a theatre, the pump-room 
being supplied by the local mineral thermal 
spring. The only part opened was the roller 
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The walls have a dado of inlaid oak panelling, and the modelled plaster ceiling is the work of Mr. Lat rence Turner. The terra-cotta panel 
in the chimneypiece is by George Tinworth. 
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Maidstone.—The Mayor has opened the 
new Council school situate in Union Street, 
which was erected at a cost of £13,418, and 
provides accommodation for 568 scholars. The 
building is of two stories, with a three-storey 
tower at the south-west corner. The walls 
are faced with red bricks, with Portland stone 
dressings, the roofs being covered with Nun- 
eaton tiles. Mr. W. T. Burrows, Maidstone, 
was the contractor, and the heating of the 
school has been carried out by Messrs. J. 
F. Phillips and Sons, Westminster. The 
architect was Mr. T. F. Bunting, Borough 
Surveyor. 

Middlesbrough.—206 houses are in course 
of erection at Middlesbrough, and 27 front 
streets and 35 back streets in course of con- 
struction. 

Neath Abbey.—The foundation-stone has 
been laid of the Moriah Congregational 
Church, which is in course of erection at a 
cost of £1,200. Messrs. Lloyd and Martin, 
Skewen, are the architects, and Mr. Gorman, 
Neath, the contractor. 

Penmaenmawr.—A new parish hall is in 
course of erection in the Vicarage grounds at 
a cost of £1,000. The architect is Mr. 
Harold Hughes, Bangor. 

Porth.—A new wing to St. Paul’s Church, 
Porth, has been consecrated by. the Bishop 
of Llandaff, and will provide additional seat- 
ing accommodation for 250 persons. © The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Bardoe 
and Cox, contractors, Cardiff, at a cost of 
£1,400, from the designs of Mr. G. E. Halli- 
day, F.R.I.B.A., Cardiff, diocesan architect. 

Romford (Essex).—The foundation-stones 
of the Carlisle Institute, in connection with 
Romford Congregational Church, have been 
laid. The building will be faced with Kent- 
ish rag and worked stone dressings. Mr. A. 
S. R. Ley; M.S.A‘, London, is the architect, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Dowsing and 
Davis, Romford. 

Richmond (Surrey).—A recently completed 
extension of the sewerage works and addi- 
tional pumping machinery constructed by the 
Richmond Main Sewerage Board were opened 
a short time ago. The new machinery has a 
capacity of 20,000,000 gallons daily. ,; A new 
outfall has been constructed between the out- 
let channels and the river, doubling the 
capacity ior discharge at high water. The 
new plant and sewers were designed by, and 
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have been constructed under, the superinten- 
dence of Mr. William Fairley, Westminster, 
Engineer to the Board. The contractors were 
Messrs. L, W. Harrison and Co., Birming- 


ham, and latterly Messrs. Monro and Co.,' 


Chancery Lane. 

Royton (Oldham).—The new Parish Church 
Institute, built at a cost of £3,000 on a site 
obtained from Sir Joseph ‘Radcliffe, has been 
opened by the Vicar of Royton. Mr. Ernest 
Woodhouse, of Manchester, was the archi- 
TeCcl. 

Sheffield.—The new portion of the Glossop 
Road Baths was recently opened by the Lord 
Mayor. The improvement scheme in con- 
nection with the widening of Glossop Road 
provided the opportunity of acquiring the ad- 
joining land, and the Council decided to erect 
first-class baths there, from plans prepared by 
Mr. Arthur Nunweek. Messrs. W. and A. 
Forsdike, Ltd., were the contractors. 

Sheffield.—A new electric theatre has been 
erected in Union Street, from the designs of 
Messrs. Benton and Roberts. The contrac- 
tors were: Messrs. Longden and Son, Ltd., 
Sheffield, building work; Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers and Co., Ltd., Sheffield, heating by 
low-pressure hot water on the patent “‘ Cable ”? 
system; Messrs. Robinson and Hershaw, 
Manchester, constructional steelwork; and 
Mr. Ty Peters, Sheffield, decoration. 

Stannington (Northumberland).—Consider- 
able alterations and ‘additions have been 
carried out in the Parish Church of Stanning- 
ton, undet the direction of Messrs. Fen- 
wicke and Watson, architects, Newcastle. 
Part of the heavy wall on the north side of 
the chancel has been taken down, and an 
arch built to take its place, while a screen 
has been erected in the archway between the 
north aisle and the organ chamber. The 
building work has been carried out by Mr. 
Cuthbert, Stannington, the screen and carv- 
ing being executed by Mr. Hedley, New- 
castle. 

Stirchley (Birmingham).—The foundation- 
stone has been laid of a new public swimming 
bath, situate on a site at the corner of Hazel- 
well Street and Bournville Lane, Stirchley, 
the gift of Messrs. Cadbury Bros. The ex- 
terior of the building will be of Accrington 
bricks and Grinsell stone, and the interior of 
glazed brickwork. The cost, inclusive of en- 
gineering, will be about £10,000. 
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Whalley (Lancs).—The contract for build- 
ing the new asylum at Whalley has been” 
awardéd by the Whalley Visiting Committee 
of the Lancashire Asylums Board to Messrs. 
R. Neill and Sons, contractors, of Manches- 
ter, at the amount of £355,846. There were 
fifteen tenders. The contract is for the 
erection of buildings at the Asylum to ac- 
commodate 1,250 patients and for administra- 
tive building sufficiently large to deal 
ultimately with 2,000. 


Winchester.—Extensive renovations have 
been carried out in the Chapter Room in 
the south transept of the cathedral, under 
the direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. _ It 
occupies two-thirds of the west aisle of the 
south transept, the other portion, now 
choristers’ practice room, being the treasury 
of the cathedral, and its arches of enriched 
Norman are presumed to be the work of Dr. 
Blois episcopate. The chapter-room floor 
had dry-rot, and had to be removed some 
months ago and. the soil dug out. This has 
been done to the required depth, and the 
space filled with concrete, upon which are 
placed an oak-block floor. A Gothic wain- 
scot has been designed round the walls of the 
area, but this does not in any way conceal 
the Norman arches, pillars, and masonry. At 
the south end are the sedilia for the dean 
and residentiary canons, and on either side 
are those for the greater chapter. The 
chapter-room proper is divided from the 
series of oaken cupboards by an open screen. 
The carved work is by Messrs. Brindley and 
Farmer. The flooring and the requisite at- 
tention to the old stonework of Norman time 
has been effected by Messrs. Thompson, of 
Peterborough. 


Winnipeg (Canada).—The Board of Con- 
trol of the City of Winnipeg has awarded 
the contract for a new bridge to carry Brown 
and Brant Streets over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway tracks at Winnipeg to the Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering Company, Limited, 
of Darlington, the amount of whose tender for 
the superstructure was £41,000. The bridge 
will have a total length of 2,168ft., compris- 
ing one 340ft. span, two spans of 250ft. each, 
and fave spans of 81ft. each, in addition to a 
number of small approach-spans. The bridge 
will. accommodate a roadway 26ft. wide and 
two side walks, each of 6ft. 
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Whitley Bay.—The building of the new 
Theatre Royal has been completed, the con- 
struction being principally of ferro-concrete. 
Messrs. Davison and Miller were the contrac- 
tors, and Messrs. Cackett and Burns Dick, 
F.R.I.B.A., the architects, all of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Wilmslow (Cheshire),—The new Council 
schools have been opened and accommodation 
is provided for 700 scholars.’ The general con- 
tractors are Messrs. L. Brown and Sons, of 
Wilmslow, and the terra-cotta was executed 
by the Hathern Station Brick and Terra-Cotta 
Co, Mr. Herbert H. Brown, Manchester, is 
the architect. 

Wrexham.—The new church of St. John the 
Baptist, built at a cost of between £6,000 and 
£7,000, the gift of Mr. John Jones, has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of St. Asaph. The 
edifice consist of a nave of four bays, with 
narrow ambulatories for aisles, and has a 
tower and a spire. It has a clerestory with 
tracery windows, and the ceiling is barrel- 
vaulted. The chancel is separated from the 
rave by a carved oak screen, the work of 
Messrs. R. L. Boulton and Sons, Chelten- 
ham, who have also executed other sculptured 
work in the church. Messrs. Prothero, Phil- 
Ictt, and Barnard, Cheltenham, were the 
architects, and Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, 
Tewkesbury, the contractors. 

Yarmouth.—The new grammar school for 
boys at Yarmouth has been opened by the 
Bishop of Norwich, Messrs. Olley and 
Howard, Great Yarmouth, being the archi- 
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tects. The contractors concerned in the 
erection of the school were :—Mr. J. D. Har- 
man, building ; the Bispham Hall Company, 
terra-cotta work; Mr. West, plumber, decora- 
tor, etc.; Messrs. F. Braby and Co., Ltd., 
zinc work; Messrs. Dawber, Townsley and 
Co., Ltd., slating ; Messrs. G. N. Haden and 
Sons, hot-water warming; Mr. A. R. Pank, 
electric lighting ; Messrs. Reynolds and Bran- 
son, Ltd., laboratory fittings; Messrs. A. C. 
W. Hobman, Ltd., tar paving. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Che Editor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made or opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents.] 


Licentiate R.I.B.A. 


Lo the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

S1r,—Your correspondent “ K. K.,” unless 
he thinks that the R.I.B.A. Council is work- 
ing from a very exclusive basis (unlikely to 
be successful) for a Registration Bill, prob- 
ably agrees with me in the opinion that the 
R.I.B.A, Council is not producing a Registra- 
tion Bill in its usually accepted sense. In 
the event of the R.I.B.A. producing a Bill 
acceptable to the whole profession, it is prac- 
tically certain that all who enter the profes- 
sion will enter the Institute in some proba- 
tionary manner, and thereafter qualify for 
membership. But registration is a measure 
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(approved by a large majority. of general 
practitioners) for the good of the profession 
and the protection of its members, and the 
use of an affix of any kind is a very secondary 
matter; and as in the medical profession 
to-day, many medical men do not use their 
‘““mystic letters,’ so, under registration in 
the architectural profession would the word 
** Architect ” convey as much sense of respon 
sibility and standing as “Physician” or 
‘“* Surgeon.” 

“K. K.” considers that anyone who can 
produce his articles satisfactorily endorsed 
should be elected a ‘‘ Licentiate R.I.B.A.” I 
heartily agree with “‘ K. K.’’—with the proviso 
that the candidate produces testimonies of 
study and work, so that the Council may 
have something to go on before further en- 
dorsing his articles. 

Unfortunately, as perhaps ‘“‘K. K.”’ knows, 
endorsed articles sometimes mean very little, 
and the three years he mentions, nothing at 
all—and then, who can imagine the Associates 
R.I.B.A. voting for such an augmentation of 
a class which they have already condemned 
in no uncertain terms in your pages? 

I suggest that if the R.I.B.A. had invited 
qualified men to join its ranks without any 
affix, but given them a voice and vote in 
the solution of the registration problem and 
nothing else, even though it entailed an en- 
trance fee and subscription for the privilege, 
instead of giving an affix with the class of 
membership to be written in full (a stigma 
which no other body gives its licentiates), and 
no voice whatever on any point affecting the 
management-of the Institute or policy in the 
profession, it would have been more worthy 
of the R.I.B.A. and the Council. 

Your correspondent ‘“Tailless and Un- 
ashamed,” in his letter in your issue of the 
13th July, said, ‘‘that an alma mater is neces- 
sary to protect the children of architecture 
and elevate them to manhood of quality”; 
but there is a beginning to everything, and 
the R.I.B.A. may justly expect to be con- 
sidered a respected alma mater when it has 
opened its heart and mind to counsels for a 
reasonable and just solution of those difficul- 
ties which degrade the profession, its produc- 
tions, and the mode of producing them. | 

“K. K.” suggests that ‘it would be advis- 
able to get a Bill through Parliament to 
prevent builders erecting buildings without 
the professional assistance of a qualified 
architect,” an excellent suggeston but for the 
fact that many builders are infinitely better 
qualified than the average three years articled 
and qualified architect of ‘“K. K.’s” dream. 

The R.I.B.A. has arranged in a most excel- 
lent manner a conference on Town Planning. 
Is it quite out of the question for the R.LB.A. 
to arrange a conference on the important 

stion ¢ gistration ? 
question of reg welt. 


London; B.C. 


THE TRADES’ TRAINING 
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The report of the judges upon the work 
done at the Trades’ Training Schools of the 
Worshipful Companies of Carpenters, Joiners, 
Painter-Stainers, Plasterers, ‘Tylers and 
Bricklayers, and Wheelwrights, at 153, Great 
Titchfield Street, London, W., has now been 
issued, together with particulars of the 
awards, which are as follows :— 


Carpenters. 


The judges are much gratified at the high 
standard of the work exhibited, which, in 
their opinion, is considerably in advance of 
previous years. The elliptical dome, to which 
the silver medal: has been awarded, is of 
singular merit, and has been most conscien- 
tiously set out. In awarding the prizes, the 
judges have taken into consideration intricacy 
of work, and also the respective ages of the 
students. The Alexander Howard medal, for 
the best work executed in English oak, has 
been awarded to J. B. Graham. 

Special prize of £2 in books (former re- 
‘inient of the Banister Fletcher medal and 
si.ver medal): W. H. Gale. 
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Special. prize of £1 in books (former re- 
cipient of the Banister-Fletcher medal and 
silver medal : E. J. Beesley. 

Special prize of £1 in books (former re- 
cipient of the Banister Fletcher medal and 
siver medal): E. C. Owen. 

Special prize of £1 in books (former re- 
cipient of the silver medal): A. W. Bailey. 

Alexander Howard medal, silver medal and 
41 in books: J. B. Graham. 

Bronze medal and £1 in books: S. Lummes, 
C. Burle. 

Certificate and 15s. in books: R. A. Lume- 
den. 

Certificate and ros. in books: A. L. Aston, 
J. G. Williams, E. V. Whicher. 

Joiners and Handrailing. 

The works exhibited this year are. good, 
and, in some cases, of exceptionally high 
quality. The semicircular niche, with coved 
and fluted head, is an admirable specimen of 
curved panel work, and the curved sash win- 
dow and oak reading-desk display consider- 
able skill on the part of the craftsmen who 
have produced them. 

Special prize of silver medal given by the 
Joiners’ Company, and £1 in books (former 
recipient of the Banister Fletcher medal and 
silver medal): A. Duley. 

Silver medal, and 21s. in books, given by 
the Joiners’ Company (former recipient of the 
silver medal): R. J. Holley. 

Bronze medal, and tos. in books, given by 
the Joiners’ Company: J. B. Heath. 

Certificate, and 1os. in books, given by the 
Joiners’ Company: E. Duckett. 

Handrailing. 

The examples of stair-building this session 
are far in advance of anything shown hitherto. 
The judges regret that there are not more 
specimens of handrail wreaths. 

H. Durran exhibits one of the finest modeis 
that the judges have seen in this class since 
its initiation. He deservedly wins the premier 
medal for the best craftsman in the schools. 

Banister Fletcher medal, silver medal and 
42 in books: H. Durran. 


Masons. 

The work is considered by the judges to be 
in advance of that of last year. They are 
pleased to note that the honours panel has 
been completed and fixed in position. This 
was under consideration of the Banister Flet- 
cher medal. 

Silver medal: F. G. Beresford. 

Bronze medal: H. G. Bush. 

Certificate and 1os. in books: O. Jackson, 
W. F. Wells, S. Bysouth. 

Painters. 

The judges found that the specimens of 
general plain painting and varnishing were 
good. . The graining, marbling, and sign- 
writing evinced considerable application, but, 
with regard to the latter, they think that less 
florid forms might be attempted in the future, 
and more attention paid to the drawing and 
shading of the letters. 

Silver medal (painting graining, and writ- 
ng) : J. H. Higgins. 

ronze medal (painting and graining): J. 
E. McCabe. ree wees 

Certificate and £1 in books (painting and 

writing): H. P. Miller. 
Plasterers. 

There is an advance shown in the work 
of this class over that in previous sessions, 
both in subject and execution. The atten- 
dances also show a great improvement, which 
must be gratifying to the Plasterers’ Com- 
pany, who continue to take a keen interest 
in the welfare of the class. 

Special prize of £1 in books (former re- 
cipient of the silver medal): G. Davies. 

Bronze medal: P. Luker. 

Certificate and 1os. in books: G. Cole. 

Plumbers. 

The work executed by this class during the 
session again fulfils the best expectation of 
the judges. There are some excellent speci- 
mens of branch jointing and bossing, and the 
cast lead work shows that the students are 
being kept well in touch with the modern 
developments of their craft. 

Silver medal: F. Bardolph. 

Special prize of £2 in books (former re- 
cipient of silver medal): E. Rowe. 
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Bronze medal: A. Kirkpatrick, J. D. Bates, 
P. Whitehead. 
Certificate and 15s. in books: E. Gray. 
Certificate and 10s. in books: L. Rodgers, 
G. W.- Howlett. 
Smiths. 
The judges find it difficult to criticise the 


‘work exhibited by this class owing to the first- 


rate workmanship displayed, but they would 
be glad to see a few more finished examples. 
Some of the larger forgings executed by the 
students would do credit to an experienced 
smith, and prove the value of the instruction 
give in this class, The copper ship, mounted 
as a weather vane, shows considerable skill, 
both in design and execution, as do the side 
panels and wicket gate. 

Special prize of £2 in books (former re- 
cipient of silver medal): W. Pinnock. 

Silver medal and £1 in books, given by the 
Blacksmiths’ Company: F. W. Porter. 

Bronze medal: W. Cleveland. 

Cértificate and £1 in books: J. Batson. 

Stone-carving. 

The work exhibited shows that the impetus 
received in this class last year is being well 
maintained. The carved pilaster to which 
the silver medal has been awarded is a very 
creditable work, the exhibits generally show- 
ing a close application of the best principles 
of architectural stone-carving. 

Silver medal and £1 in books: H. Bate. 

Bronze medal and £1 in books: C. Limmer, 
T. Holmyard, M. Bartel. 

Certificate and £1 in books: P. Barone, J. 
W. Drake, C. Watson. : 
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Certificate and 10s. in books: E. S. Mertens. 

P. C. Rodgers. 
: Life Class. 

Sir George Frampton, R.A., Messrs. Gos- 
combe John, R.A., Ernest George, Banister 
Fletcher and Henry Tanner were glad to re- 
cord the high standard of the work sub- 
mitted this year. The vitality of this class is 
most encouraging, and the progress made in 
the last few years is appreciable. 

Special prize of £2 in books (former re- 
cipient of the silver medal): P. Barone. 

Silver medal and £1 in books: C. Cott. 

Bronze medal and £1 in books: C. Wat- 
son, J. Allan. 

Bronze medal: C. A. Austin. 

Certificate and 15s. in books: H. Bate. 


Tylers and Bricklayers. 


The judges were again pleased to find a 
large number of exhibits for their inspection, 
many being the work of junior students, and 
showing great promise. 

The cut brick font and gauged sundial are 
both excellent pieces of work, but, as both 


these students have formerly gained thé silver _ 


medal, it was decided to withold this prize. 
Special prize of £2 in books (former re- 
cipient of the Silver medal): R. J. Fever. 
Special prize of £1 10s. in books (former re- 
cipient of the silver medal): H. G. Smith. 
Bronze medal and £1 in books: F. J. 
Manley. 
Bronze medal: G. A. Beard. 
Certificate and ros. in books: F. H, Wright, 
J. R. Wright, E. P. Smith, A. Churcher. 
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Certificate: G. R. Gorringe, W. J. Frigger, 

A. F, Walker, J. T. Pearson, H. Saul. 
Wheelwrights. 

The judges regret that, owing to unavoid- 
able circumstances, the number of exhibits 
this year is below the average. The work, 
however, is of good quality, and equal to any 
which has been produced in former years. 
Some of the models are of a distinctly ad- 
vanced type, and do credit to everyone con- 
cerned. 

Silver medal and J1 1os. 
Cavalier. 

Bronze medal and £1 in books: D. Lee. 

The Master’s prize, £1 in books: W. Row- 
lands. 

Certifeate and ros. in books: A. Gibson. 

Wood-carvers, 

The carving and preparatory plaster casts 
are more numerous this year, and embody 
the spirit which is aimed at in this class. 
Some of the drawings are excellent, and the 
choice of subject shows discrimination. 

Silver medal (given by the Joiners’ Com- 
pany), and £2 in books (for carving): J. 
Cott. 

Silver medal and J1 tos. 
carving): J Almond. 

Certificate and £1 in books (for Carving) : 
A. Hammelt. 

Certificate and ros. in books (for carving) : 
H. Glass. 

Certificate and £1 in books (for modelling) : 
F. Devisse. 

Certificate and 1os. in books (for model- 
ling): H. Crow. 

Silver medal (for drawings) : J. Eichberger. 

Bronze medal and fr in books (for draw- 
ings): J. H. Potter. 

Bronze medal and £1 in books (for draw- 
ings): F. Roessli. - 

Certificate, and 10s. in books given by the 
Joiners’ Company (for drawings): A. J. 
Harvey. 

Certificate, and ros. in books given by the 
Joiners’ Company (for drawings): A. Austin. 

Certificate and 10s. in books (for drawings) : 
H. Povey. 

Electric Wiremen’s Work. 

The practical work exhibited is of consider- 
able merit, including, in an abbreviated form, 
the complete electric light and bell installa. 
tion of a house, the different circuits being 
executed by different students. 

The judges were very gratified at the suc- 
cess which has attended the establishment of 
this class. 

The following awards were made for prac- 
tical work and general knowledge, as shown 
by the students’ note books, papers, and 
work exhibited :— 

Bronze medal and £1 in books: W. Fathers, 

Bronze medal and £1 in books: A. E. W. 
Forrest. 

Certificate 
Thwaites. 

Certificate and 15s. in books: W. B. Wykes. 


in books: B. 


in books (for 


and £1 in books: <A. G. 


BUILDERS NOTES. 


Dressed Stone Dispute. 

The dispute between the contractor for St. 
Gabriel’s Church, Sunderland, which is in 
the course of erection, and the stonemasons, 
with regard to the dressing of the stone used 
in the building, has been settled. It has been 
decided that the trade requirements that the 
Stone should be prepared on the job instead 
of at the quarries shall be complied with. 
This will mean an extra expense, which the 
contractor and the church council have de- 
cided to divide between them. 


Cork Master Builders’ Association, 

At a specially summoned meeting, Mr. A. 
Gaul (president) in the chair, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :—‘ That 
we tender to our much-esteemed fellow-mem- 
ber Mr. W. T. O’Mahony our very sincere 
Sympathy in the great loss he has sustained 
on the death of his wife.”> The Hon. Sec. 
(Mr. Thos. Kelleher) was directed to convey 
the resolution of sympathy to Mr. O’Mahony. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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Portsmouth Speculative Builders’ 
Outing. 

Members of the Portsmouth and District 
Speculative Builders’ Association and a num- 
ber of friends had an enjoyable outing to the 
Isle of Wight, and, despite the weather, 
greatly appreciated the drive from Ryde to 
Ventnor, via Brading, and thence to Caris- 
brooke, via Whitwell and Godshill. Halts 
were made for luncheon and tea, and the re- 
turn route to Ryde lay through Newport and 
Ashey. Those present included Mr. A. Chase 
(president), Mrs. Chase, Mr. J. Brittan (vice- 
president), Mrs. Brittan, supported by mem- 
bers of the committee. The arrangements, 
which met with full approval, were left in 
the hands of Messrs, F. W. Winter, J. Wil- 
liams, and M. Hart (secretary). 


Peterhead Master Builders’ Picnic. 

The summer outing in connection with 
Peterhead Master Builders’ Association took 
place recently, when the members of the As- 
sociation accompanied by friends journeyed 
to Pitfour. The weather was dull, but re- 
mained dry, and a most enjoyable afternoon 
was spent within the beautiful grounds, per- 
mission to which was generously granted by 
Colonel Ferguson. Much of the success of 
the picnic was due to the efforts of Messrs. 
W. B. Taylor, president; A. L. Williamson, 
vice-president; and A. Clark- Martin, the 
secretary. 


Newport Builders’ Excursion to Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

A party organised by the Newport Master 
Builders’ Association paid a visit to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The railway journey, em- 
bracing a circular tour via Cheltenham, Per- 
shore and Evesham, took the party right 
through a veritable fruit garden. Dinner was 
served at the Unicorn Hotel. Mr. John 
Charles presided, and was supported by the 
Mayor of Newport (Mr. W. M. Blackburn, a 
past president of the Association), Messrs. R. 
W. Moon (vice-president), Robt. Lunn (town 
clerk of Stratford), Councillors Peter Wright, 
H. C. Parfit, W. Irwell, and Wm. Moore, 
both past presidents of the Association, and 
E. Hartley, of the Star Brick Co., Ltd., the 
company numbering 39. The Town Clerk of 
Stratford welcomed the Association and the 
Mayor of Newport to the ancient town of 
Stratford. He had, he said, heard a great 
deal of Newport, its magnificent docks, its 
commerce, the coalfields in its close prox- 
imity, and of the great future of the town as 
a great commercial and industrial centre. He 
wished Newport every prosperity, and asso- 
ciated with its prosperity ‘‘The Newpart 
Master Builders’ Association”? and _ the 
Mayor. The Town Clerk also much regretted 
the absence from town of the Mayor of Strat- 
ford, who would otherwise have been pre- 
sent. After a photo group had been taken, 
the entire party, accompanied by the Town 
Clerk, enjoyed a delightful trip by electric 
launch on the Avon. All were charmed with 
its reaches and many windings, Upon land- 
ing, the party drove to Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage. A visit was also paid to the Col- 
legiate parish church of Holy Trinity. The 
church in cruciform, 197ft. in length, 89ft. in 
width across the transepts ; the breadth of the 
nave and aisles is 68ft., and the height to the 
roof soft. At the west end of the church is 
kept in a glass case the old parish register, 
with the entries of the baptism and burial of 
William Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s birth- 
place was also visited. Newport was reached 
again at 10.20 p.m. The arrangements were 
carried out by the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. R. Richards, of Mount Eveswell. 


Will. 

Mr. William Osment, of Sandford House, 
Clapton Common, N.E., builder, who died on 
April 24th last, aged 71 years, left estate of 
the gross value of £148,886 4s. 1d., of which 
the net personalty has been sworn at £101,055 
5S. OC. 


Hull Painting Contracts. 
The decision of the Hull Town Council 
to place in the hands of the Works Depart- 
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ment the contracts for repainting work in the 
schools has drawn vigorous protests from 
the Hull and District Master Painters’ 
Association and from the Hull and District 
Chamber of Trades. The letter to the “ Hull 
Daily Mail,” signed by Mr. H. F. Smith, the 
President, and Mr. J. S. Cant, the Secretary, 
of the Painters’ Association, states that ‘‘For 
the moment we are concerned not so much 
with the general question of municipal 
trading as with the system which permits the 
Borough Engineer to give a low estimate for 
work against a trader, upon a definite speci- 
fication, and afterwards allows him to do the 
work in such a manner as will enable him to 
show an apparent profit, irrespective of such 
specification.”” They give in parallel columns 
statements concerning work done by the En- 
gineer’s Department and by contractors, tend- 
ing to show that while the former has 
been favoured, the latter had been harshly 
treated. They dispute that ‘‘ the contractor 
receives equal treatment with the much- 
vaunted painting department of the Corpora- 
tion.”” The Hon. Secretary of the Chamber 
of Trades states that his organisation is sup- 
porting the Master Painters’ Association, and 
goes on to say that ‘‘ As we understand it, 
the master painters are requested to tender 
for outside and inside work in connection 
with the public schools. In tendering for the 
work, account has to be taken of the fact 
that only so many days are given for its 
complete accomplishment. The master 
painter clearly understands that if he gets 
the contract the work must be done in a 
certain time, or otherwise heavy penalties 
must be paid. On the other hand, no such 
restriction attaches to the Corporation em- 
ployees, who can leave over until next Christ- 
mas the inside work in these schools which 
they have not been able to finish. If we 
understand the position, it is a most unfair 
one, because it amounts to the tenders of 
two competing parties, one with a time limit 
and a penalty, and the other practically with- 
out either.” 


Bristol Builders’ Outing. 

The members and friends of the Bristol 
Master Builders’ Association held their 
annual summer excursion on July 21st, the 
venue being ‘‘Shakespeare’s Avon.” There 
were present: Mr. F. Chown (president), 
Messrs. Audley Perkins (vice-president), Geo. 
Hayward (president, Bath Association), S. 
Ambrose (vice-president, Bath Association , 
FE. J. B. Mercer (secretary, Bath Association), 
E. I. Neale (hon. treasurer, Bristol), Frank 
N. Cowlin, W. H. Brown, G. W. Humphreys, 
J. Lovell, C. C. Cowlin, A. S. Scull, Geo. 
Wilkins, E. W. Walters, W. Foster, J. Brown- 
ing, W. Newton (Midland Railway), J. Coles, 
J. Harris, A: F. Farbrother, C. F. Bryant, 
D. Crombie, A. W. Parkman, W. D. Good- 
fellow, F. Greenway, E. H. Chapell, A. 
Clark, J. G. Wightman, Tom Harris, F. R. 
Arscott;+Ws-Hallj- I. Berry, H. J. Cox,:C. 
€ormishs C.. bs Cornishs= Kee. Re aNOrris;.-As 
Thatcher, W. G. Thatcher, E. W. Sweet, E. 
Preece, Jas. Cox, H. J. Tanner, A. Peacock, 
G. Crispin, F. H. Ridd, A. Langlands, F. 
Emery, F. Scource, S. H. Verran, W. J.- 
Foster, F. Sampson, and A. J. Pitt (secretary). 
Early morning brought unpleasant weather, 
but after leaving Bristol by the 8.5 train for 
Evesham, the sun broke out. Evesham was 
reached shortly after ten o’clock, and the 
party wended their way to the Workman 
Pleasure Gardens, inspecting en route the 
old buildings in the Alley and Market Place. 
All ‘Saints’ Church, the Bell Tower, and 
various other places of architectural interest. 
Having embarked on the steam launch River 
Queen, a most enjoyable trip was commenced 
through the Vale of Evesham, Having 
arrived at Pershore at one o’clock, luncheon 
was partaken of, and later the Abbey Church 
was viewed. The party then re-embarked for 
Tewkesbury. Tea was partaken.of at the 
Bell and Bowling Green Hotel, certain mem- 
bers indulging in the game from which the 
hotel derives part of its title. A special 
train from Tewkesbury conveyed the com- 
pany to Cheltenham, and Bristol was reached 


at 9.45. 
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This doorway, executed in wood, is of early nineteenth century date, and exhibits the influence of Greek forms; but while bein 
in treatment, it has none of the ultra-delicacy of the Adam period. The hood, moreover, is a thoroughly serviceable one. 


DOORWAY, NO. 35, -CHURCHGATE STREET, BURY ST, EDMUNDS. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


N.B.—Owing to the very great increase 
in the number ef enquiries received the 
Editor desires to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be undertaken :— 

(1) Enquiries about buildings to measure 

in particular towns and districts. 

(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 

have been set in examination papers. 

(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 

the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as 
possible. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Edstor ts willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
vequire. information on archstectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or tnformation of a_ friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
in question. The Edtior, will, however, avail himself 
of the assistance of @ large staff of experts in the mai crs 
above mentioned. but the enquiries sens must be on the 
express understanding that he ts not to be held responsible 
or any delays, mistakes, inaccuractes, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enquirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged lo consult ther solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post will be sent if the enquéry is accompanied 
by @ postal order for 18., made payable to Technical 
Journals, Lid., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on-the outstde cover. 

This fee of 1s. required for answers by post is im no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as @ registration fee to met the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these specsal replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or un- 
suitable, and it must be “understood that both question 
and reply will, as a rule, be published in these columns. 


Constructing Sash Windows. 


BRITTANY (ST. SERVAN) writes: ‘‘ Where 
can I procure working drawings to enable 
a local carpenter to make sash windows and 
frames of approved English pattern, with 
sash balances instead of cords and weights?” 

—Information which would probably serve 
your purpose is given in Ellis’s ‘‘ Carpentry 
and Joinery,’ which is published at 15s. net 
by Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


By-Laws and Building Site. 


In reference to the enquiry which appeared 
in our issue of July 6th last, we have re- 
ceived the following from a correspondent :— 
‘* Boundary has-overlooked the by-law which 
allows public buildings, buildings of ware- 
house class, factories, etc., to be erected 
without rear space. It is only buildings of 
domestic class which require rear space, 
hence, Local Council have no jurisdiction as 
to depth of building plots or position of a 
new street.” 


Garden Wall. 


T. H. W. (BRISTOL) writes: ‘“‘ The owner of 
a shop, as shown on diagram [not repro- 
duced], proposes to cover a portion of the 
site with a ground floor extension. <A 12in. 
‘division wall sft. high runs down the centre 
of the site, and there is a garden on either 
side. The wall is insufficient in strength 
and thickness for the purposes of the pro- 
posed building, and has no damp-proof 
course. (1) Is the owner of the property en- 
titled to pull it down and build a new wall 
on the same line? (2) If so, may he dig the 
trench and project the footing? (3) What is 
‘the proper procedure in such a case? Is it 
necessary to give formal notice to the owner 
of the property which adjoins the shop on the 
‘other side of the wall? There is nothing in 
the deeds of the property to guide in the 
matter.” 
— Presumably the wall in question is a 
party wall, and each owner has an equal in- 
terest in it. Assuming that there is in the 
City of Bristol no local Act of Parliament 
dealing with party walls, I am of opinion: 
(1) That neither owner may pull down the 
present wall and rebuild it without the con- 
sent of the other. (2) The footings may not 
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project further than they have been accus- 
tomed to do. (3) I suggest that the adjoin- 
ing owner should be approached and that he 
should be allowed to see the drawings of the 
proposed new buildings, both in regard to 
the party wall and also with a view to avoid- 
ing any future question as to neue se get 


Window Overlooking Adjoining Property- 


F. A. R. writes: “The following is a 
covenant entered into by the owner of the 
residence shown on the enclosed plan [not 
reproduced]: ‘That the purchaser, his heirs 
and assigns, will not in any building to be 
erected upon the said land hereby assured, 
make, or suffer to be made, any clear glass 
windows which shall overlook the adjoining 
property of the vendor, but that the only 
windows so made shall be of opaque glass, 
with no opening sash except a top fanlight 
to be hinged at the bottom, and to open in- 
wards only.’ The vendor and owner. of the 
adjoining property shown on the plan now 
take objeétion to the window marked ‘A’ 
being glazed in clear glass, as he finds that 
a person inside, standing sideways against 
this window, can see a portion of his 
property. Yet, I take it that there is no limit 
to the size of the top fanlight, and it may 
open inwards completely, and still keep the 
letter of the agreement, although there would 
then be an open view of his property. How- 
ever, the point I should be pleased to have 
your opinion upon is whether the window “A 
is built to overlook, although it is built in a 
plane parallel to the front gable, and no ob- 
jection is taken to the window. Has there 
been a similar case decided?” 

—wWith regard to the first part of this 
query, it is clear that although the fanlight 
opens inwards, and, as appears from the 
drawing, is capable of being drawn right 
down, this constitutes no breach of the 
covenant. When a fanlight was_ permitted, 
the owner of the adjoining house must be 
taken to have considered all the -conse- 
quences. As to the second question, this is 
by no means easy to answer, and there are 
no cases on the subject. It is conceived, 
however, that to build a window from which 
the adjoining property can be seen at all is 
a breach of covenant. The point may be 
tested in this way. Suppose the owner of 
the residence was claiming a right to the 
light entering this window, could. he object 
to the light from the adjoining property being 
shut out? It has been held in a..case relat- 
ing to ancient lights (NatzZonal- Provincial 
Plate Glass Insurance Co. .v. Prudential 
Insurance Co., Emden’s Building Contracts 
(4th edition) p. 294), that the alteration of 
the: plans of a window do not amount to an 
abandonment of the right of light. A house- 
holder may claim the light reaching his win- 
dow from whatever quarter it comes. By a 
parity of reasoning, if he agrees that he shall 
not have a window overlooking a particular 
direction, he must be taken to agree that no 
window shall be built from which a side view 
can be obtained. Cannot the difficulty be 
overcome by putting opaque glass in this 
window ?” 


Council’s Excessive Estimate for Street 


Works. 


E. F. C. (FRINDSBURY) writes: 104 pro- 
visional apportionment notices have 
been served on certain owners under 
the Private Street Works Act, 1892. The 
owners object to the estimate as 
being excessive, and desire to have tenders 
invited from contractors. The borough 
council wish to do the work themselves, and 
to this the owners would not object if they 
do it at a contractor’s price. (a) Can the 
owners insist on tenders being invited, or, 
failing this, on the council doing the work at 
a definite price to be agreed on? (b) When 
the street was laid out the council required 
the formation, and accepted a system, of sur- 
face water drainage to cesspools. They now 
wish to do away with the cesspools and to 
lay a new drain at the owners’ expense, and 
connect it to a sewer in a street constructed 
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_since. the first street was formed (previous. to 


1892). The owners having provided one sys- 
tem, it appears inequitable for them to be 
called on to bear the cost of another (section 
9 (1) of the Act “Incidental Works” is held 
to empower the council to insist on this). 
(c) The by-laws require a 24-ft. carriage way. 
A majority of the owners in number, value, 
and length of frontage wish this reduced to 
2oft., to afford better space for trees on the 
edge of the footpath. Has the council power 
to consent to this? The street is not a main 
thoroughfare, and is 36ft. wide.” 

—As to (a), it is clear that, by virtue of 
section 7 (d) of the Private Street Works 
Act, 1892, owners may object to an appor- 
tionment on the ground that “the proposed 
works are insufficient or unreasonable, or 
that the estimated expenses are excessive.” 
Although there appears to be no decision 
directly in point, it is apprehended that the 
fact that no tenders were invited would be 
strong evidence that the local authority did 
not take proper steps to do the work in the 
cheapest way. Objection could therefore be 
taken under section 8 of the Act. As to (b), 
the answer would seem to be in the negative 
having regard to Winslow U.D.C. v. Side- 
bottom (1906), 70, J.P. 537. The section can 
apparently only be put in force once for the 
purpose of carrying out improvements. As 
to (c), there does not appear to be anything 
in the Act of 1892, which enables the 
frontagers to have a voice in the decision as 
to the width of the road. This is a matter 
for the local authority alone. X. 


| Gable and Chimney-Stack Enclosed by 
. Adjoining Owner. 

Curious ~ (NEWCASTLE, STAFFS.) writes: 
‘““T am the owner of a detached cottage, and 
the adjoining owner has built up to the gable 
of my house. To do so he has cut off the 
projecting tiling to the gable, and, having 
carried up his wall (4%in.) about 2ft. 6in. 
above my roof, has enclosed 2in. of my chim- 
ney (which is corbelled out to the same pro- 
jection as the tiles, viz., 2in.) -within his 
wall, which will probably cause the chimney 
to smoke. What remedy have I? My pro- 
perty has been built about 50 years.” 

Presumably your verge and corbelled chim- 
ney-stack overhang your neighbour’s ground 
(though you do not say so), but have acquired 
a right to do so, in the nature of an easement. 
If this be so, you have ground for action, 
though such a matter is best adjusted in a 
friendly manner if possible. The law appears 
to recognise no right to free access of air 
to chimneys, and has several times declined 
to interfere when neighbouring buildings 
raised higher have caused them to draw im- 
properly. It is usual, however, for the build- 
ing owner to raise the adjoining owner’s 
chimneys when raising his building, as a 
matter of good feeling. 

G. 


Contractor’s Right to See Bill of Variations, 


W. F. (SouTH CRoybDon) writes: ‘‘ In adjust- 
ing omissions and additions, can a sub-con- 
tractor demand to see the bill of variations 
agreed to between the surveyor or architect 
and the contractor—so far as his work—the 
sub-contractor’s—is concerned ?” 

—No, not. unless he has been made a 
party to the contract by the terms in which 
the sub-contract was demanded and (or) ac- 
cepted. The bill of variations relates to an 
agreement subsisting between the contractor 
and the building-owner, and is a private 
document between them. The fact that the 
contractor, in the exercise of power reserved 
to him, has entered into an agreement with - 
a sub-contractor to execute some portion of 
the contract does not necessarily make the 
latter a party to the original contract; the 
adjustment, therefore, of any questions of 
omissions or additions which may arise be- 
tween the contractor and the sub-contractor, 
must be either regulated by the terms of the 
agreement made at the time the sub-contract 
was accepted, or by subsequent mutual agree- 
ment, or by customary practice. 
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(See Centre Plate and pages 162 and 163.) 
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shocks. Further illustrations and particulars concerning it will be found on pages 170 to 172. and 174 to 179. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO’S PREMISES, KINGSTON, JAMAICA: GENERAL VIEW. 


This building replaces the former building destroyed by the late earthquake. It is of reinforced concrete and specially designed to resist 
LIONEL. -U.. GRACE, - A.R.1.B.A., “ARCHITECT. 
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Assessors. 


LTHOUGH it is many years since 

the appointment of professional 
assessors in architectural competi- 
tions was first practically insisted 
upon by the profession, or by all its 
leading members, as a condition of 
competing, there are still points of 
uncertainty in connection with the 
subject ; and there has even been evident of late years a pariial 
reaction in the profession against the method of deciding 
a competition by the verdict of an individual, who may, 
perhaps, quite honestly and reasonably, have a prejudice 
in favour of a particular style of architecture ; or who, in the 
case of a building for a special purpose, may have a fixed 
idea in favour of one special principle in planning, and be 
consequently inclined to rule out—again quite honestly—any 
plans which do not conform to his pet ideal. He may very 
likely be right in his judgment, but it is possible that he may 
not be ; and in any case, say the objectors, one does not want 
to see a particular style or a particular form of plan stereo- 
typed as the only right one. 

This result could only really come about under certain con- 
ditions which we will pass over for the moment, in order to 
consider the general question first in its broadest aspect. We 
may say at once that we consider it quite unquestionable that 
the appointment of a professional assessor in the majority of 
competitions, and the insistence upon this course by the Insti- 
tute of Architects, has been of immense benefit both to the 
profession and indirectly to architecture. The younger 
generation of architects can hardly have an idea of the pre- 
posterous selections which were sometimes made in the pre- 
assessor days, and of the high-handed manner in which com: 
petitors were victimised. We can recall one very large com- 
petition for a municipal building, far in the dim past, where 
there were large sets of drawings sent in by nearly a hundred 
competitors, and where the borough surveyor, asked by the 
Council: to advise thém which they should choose, reported 
that none of them were very suitable, but that he thought that, 
out of the suggestions in some of them, he could evolve a 
building which would be more suitable for their purposes than 
any of the competition designs. This proposal was acted 
on, and the building thus evolved now stands; as might be 
expected, a thoroughly commonplace one. This was in a 
great provincial town; it would hardly be possible now any- 
Where except in Little Pedlington ; and that degree of purifi- 
Cation is to be traced to the recognition of the assessor. And 
in the present day, those who frequent exhibitions of compe- 
tition designs know the figure of the intelligent Town Coun- 
cillor who shakes his head over the assessor’s choice, and 
buttonholes you to show you the design he would have selected 
—something in which tawdry commonplaces of architecture are 
set out in the glories of a captivating draughtsman’s style. The 
assessor has delivered us from the intelligent Town Councillor 
at all events. 

On the other side of the question, there are two opposite 
tendencies—we will not necessarily call them weaknesses—to 


which assessors are liable, and which are apt to give a rather 
one-sided effect to their decisions. There is the assessor who 
is an architectural enthusiast, and who is inclined to fix his 
choice on the best and most effective piece of architectural 
design, content if the plan will do fairly well for the intended 
purpose, without being the best possible or the best of the 
plans sent in; who will recommend a design in a swimming- 
bath competition as a fine piece of architecture that will be a 
credit to the district, without considering whether its arrange- 
ments as a swimming-bath are the best. There is so much 
commonplace architecture turned out in these days of restless 
building and rebuilding that one cannot but feel a great deal 
of sympathy with this type of assessor; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the position is hardly a sound one. He is making 
a selection of what other people have to pay for, and he has 
hardly a right to select what does not suit their practical pur- 
poses because it approves itself to his architectural percep- 
tions. But this class of assessor is in the minority. On the 
whole, architectural assessors seem at present to be for the 
most part honestly endeavouring to select the best plans 
among competition designs, and the danger is rather the 
other way; that somewhat commonplace architecture: will be 
erected because the plan is satisfactory. We can recall one 
large competition in which the award was given to a design 
with undoubtedly a masterly plan, for a very difficult 'site, ‘in 
regard to which the remark was made that “no plan would 
justify the erection of that building’’; not that the archi- 
tecture was objectionable or in bad taste, but that, for a great 
occasion, it was absolutely commonplace. In that case the 
competition came to nothing, as the proposed building was 
never carried out ; but had it been, there would have been a 
general feeling that a great architectural opportunity had been 
lost. And on the whole, this tendency to lean too much to 
the utilitarian side is the more common weakness with asses- 
sors, if it is to be considered a weakness. Conscientious and 
scrupulous assessors, passing judgment on other people’s pro- 
perty, like to be on the safe side. Those who have paid much 
attention to competitions, or have competed much, will pro- 
bably agree that it is of little use to send in anything that is 
architecturally very original in a competition. Critics in the 
Press may praise the architect’s genius, and editors wish to 
publish “your fine design ’’ ; but it will not be selected. In 
a competition the juste milzeu is always the safest. And that 
possibly is an inherent defect in the whole competition system. 
Competition, as a rule, is not the way to get original architec- 
ture. Competitors go in to win, and originality is too risky. 

The conditions referred to at the outset, under which the 
assessor system may have the effect of rather stereotyping 
architectural style and plan, are when one distinguished 
architect gets rather a name for acting as an assessor, and 
is engaged right and left in that capacity by public bodies, 
and thus has practically the selection of the architecture of 
the principal new public buildings in his own hands. That 
actually was the case for some years in the days when Water- 
house was invited to fill the post of assessor for one competi- 
tion after another. He was an admirable assessor, with a 
keen eye for the main points of a plan and design, and made 
some excellent selections ; but there certainly was a feeling 
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that the selection of designs in competition was becoming too 
much of a personal matter; and there is a strong feeling at 
the present time among many of the younger competing mem- 
bers of the profession that there is a tendency to repeat that 
state of things. Whatever the eminence of a universal asses- 
sor, and whatever respect may be felt for his character and 
acquirements, it is not well that the choice of the architecture 
for the majority of our important new buildings should be 
ruled by one individual will; and the position, we have reason 
to know, does not satisfy those who are in the habit of com- 
peting. The proper course would be for all public bodies 
to apply to the Institute to appoint assessors. ‘They have a 
long list of members competent to act as assessors, and could 
make appointments, according to the importance of the occa- 
sion, so as to bring as many minds as possible to bear on the 
subject, which is a better condition of things. 

There are cases in which what we may call sub-assessors 
ought to be appointed to assess the assessors. In the case 
of such a thing as a swimming-bath, for instance, already 
referred to, the architectural assessor would judge of the 
style and the general planning of the building, but he ought 
to have joined with him an adviser conversant with the en- 
gineering provisions of a swimming-bath, which are special 
and complicated. 
pointed out in a signed article last week, the second premium 
has been awarded to a form of plan which is radically bad 
for a concert-room, and the third to one in_ which 
the organ is placed in a _ position which would be 
condemned by every conductor at once. In the case of all 
concert-rooms a musical expert should be joined with the 
assessor, to advise him on such points. Even the most 
eminent architect cannot be expected to know everything. 
Theatres are, unfortunately, seldom the subjects of compe- 
tition, or we might perhaps have some better theatre archi- 
tecture than we have; they are generally “jobs’’ ; but in the 


case of a theatre competition any architectural assessor ought ” 


undoubtedly to be sub-assessed by an experienced stage 
manager. The principle applies to all buildings which 
include some provision quite apart from ordinary problems 
of planning and construction. 

The question is still undecided in many minds whether 
an assessor is an arbitrator or an adviser. The Institute, in 
its regulations, takes the line that he is an arbitrator, and is to 
impose a choice on the committee. That he should impose 
his choice on the committee is quite desirable ; but there are 
different ways of doing it. Ina court of law an “assessor,’’ 
when appointed, is certainly not an arbitrator ; he is a person 
to assist the Judge by his special knowledge; and that is 
’ means. We cannot help thinking 
that the profession would be in a better position with the 
public if that meaning of the word “assessor’’ had been 
recognised and acted on from the first; that he is a person 
not ostensibly to impose a choice on a committee, but to 
advise them in a right choice. Committees would welcome 
him much more heartily on that footing. If it is urged that 
then there would be no certainty of the right choice being 
made, our reply would be that any man with a thorough 
understanding of the subject and a power of explaining its 
points clearly and persuasively, would carry a committee with 
him; and that if he could not do so he would not be suited 
for the position. The tendency of committees to give a 
wrong award is much more often the result of ignorance than 
of bad faith. The majority of them would wish to do right 
if they were shown the way. It is the assessor’s business to 
show it them. 

It should be added that it is of the greatest importance that 
an assessor should be quite decided in his own conclusions as 
to the respective merits of designs, and should express them in 
a clear and definite manner. We can recall one instance in 
which an assessor was thrown over by his committee because 
he was vacillating in his expressions and did not seem to know 
his own mind, and the committee (excusably) declined to pay 


further attention to him: an unfortunate result in every 
respect. 


In the case of the Usher Hall, as was. 
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The Brussels Exhibition Fire. 


HE disastrous fire which destroyed, on Sunday night 
last, the Belgian, British, and French Sections will 
have a paralysing effect on this Exhibition in particular, 

and on International Exhibitions in general. For in our 
section alone we have lost one of the finest collections of 
antique furniture ever sent out of this country. One large 
court was filled with valuable specimens lent by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and, in addition, there were many choice 
examples from private collections. Well-known English 
decorating firms had also sent fine exhibits, one firm showing 
some genuine carvings by Grinling Gibbons. The pottery 
exhibits, which included picked examples of every English 
make, have also gone. Tudor panelling, belonging to the 
Toronto Museum, two large Morlaix tapestries, and priceless 
Chinese flowered wall-paper, are individual exhibits mentioned 
in the reports as having been destroyed. The loan collection 
is said to have been insured for £100,000, but as the articles 
can never be replaced, it is impossible to estimate the loss 
on a monetary basis. The fire, at first reported to be due 
to the fireworks which are a feature of the Exhibition, is now 
stated to have begun as the result of a short circuit in the 
illuminated device over the portico of the Belgian Section. 
The actual consequences of the fire upon similar exhibitions 
like that next year at Turin has yet to be seen. Exhibition 
buildings are, of course, intended to be merely temporary 
structures; but it has been assumed that they are fire-resisting, 
and that they will afford some protection for the priceless 
treasures which will be housed in them. The rapid spread 
of the flames negatives that idea in the present instance ; and 
an enquiry is imperative not only into the cause of the out- 
break, but also into the reason for the wholesale destruction 
and the apparent absence of firemen and fire-fighting appli- 
ances. By three o’clock on Monday morning the fire was 
reported under control, and it was then ascertained that in 
addition to the sections already stated to have been burnt, 
the Italian Exhibit was badly damaged, and that the Danish, 
Russian, Norwegian, Austrian, Japanese, American, Turkish, 
and Swiss Sections had suffered in part. The loss is esti- 
mated at £4,000,000 by the Brussels correspondent of the 
“Matin,’’ a large stock of diamonds and jewellery having 
been destroyed. In the face of such tragic losses one is 
dumbfounded. But if future exhibitions are not to suffer 
there will have to be a radical alteration in the construction 
of their buildings, in the adoption of fire-preventive methods, 
and in the provision of firemen and fire-fighting appliances. 
No one will lend priceless art treasures under such risk as is 
shown to have been incurred at Brussels. From private sources 
we know that wood was very largely employed in the Brussels 
buildings ; and wood, even when covered with plaster, has 
here proved useless to stay the spread of fire. Concrete and 
steel, wired glass, sectional divisions, and fire-doors must 
have their part in the future. It may involve greater initial 
expense, but it will be less costly in the end. 

Another problem which will have to be considered seriously 
in future exhibitions of valuable antiques is the question of 
lighting. At the Japanese-British Exhibition the fine art sections 
are closed early in the evening, thus obviating the necessity for 
keeping the lights going at night, though we believe we are 
right in saying that owing to the velarium used in each room 
the lights often have to be lit during the day. The National 
Gallery closes at dusk, and there are no lights. Great care 
has recently been expended in making this latter building ~ 
absolutely fire-resisting, new floors and roofs now being con- 
structed, and the wooden sashes on the front now being re- 
placed by metal ones. With exhibition buildings, the illu- 
mination of the exterior—if not the interior—is a feature at 
night time. The indiscriminate ringing round ef buildings 
with many lights is bound to be productive of danger if the 


buildings themselves are not constructed of fire-resisting 
materials. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The RI.B.A. Town-planning Conference. 

At the International Conference on Town Planning, to 
be held in the second week in October, the R.I.B.A. has 
secured the galleries of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House, for the important exhibition of drawings, maps, and 
illustrations of the most important schemes of town-planning 
that have been, or are being, carried out, or are proposed. 
Conspicuous among these will be the designs for the re- 
planning of Chicago by Mr. Daniel Burnham, by whom the 
reconstruction of Washington has been largely carried out. 
Plans for the remodelling of the old quarters of Berlin, and 
for the great scheme to which the Municipal Council of 
Paris is committed, including the completion of the Boule- 
vard Haussmann, will also be shown. The international 
character of the conference is emphasised in the papers to 
’ be read. Among the authors are Dr. Rudolf Eberstadt, of 
Berlin, M. Augustin Rey and M. Eugéne Henard, writer of 
“Les Transformations de Paris,’’ two very distinguished 
French architects, and Mr. Burnham and Mr. Mulford Robin- 
son from the United States. A paper on “The Planning of 
Khartoum and Omdurman,’’ from Mr. M‘Lean, the city 
engineer of Khartoum, should be of particular interest as 
showing what can be done with a clean slate. The King 
has consented to become patron of the conference, and Mr. 
John Burns will deliver the opening address. There is no 
doubt about the keenness with which these questions are 
being followed in Europe. A single architectural society in 
North Italy, for instance, has apphed for 300 tickets. The 
Institute is anxious that the British attendance should be 
on a corresponding scale. 


Architectural Departments. 


The resignation by Mr. Reginald Kirkby of his post as 
city architect at Bradford has again let loose the flood of 
controversy which burst forth when Mr. Edwards re- 
signed the post to assume a similar position in Bradford. 
A correspondent of the “Yorkshire Daily Post’’ calls for 
the costs of the architect’s department, and asks three ques- 
tions :—(a) The question of cost to the public; (b) the use 
which has been made of such official ; (c) a comparison of his 
work in the city and that done by other architects. He 
answers them himself, by recording that no statement of cost 
has been made since the appointment of Mr. Kirkby, that 
few prominent buildings have been associated with the name 
of the official architects, and that other buildings of a public 
and private nature have been erected during the last eight 
or nine years by Bradford architects, which are as creditable 
to the architectural beauty of the city as anything done by 
the city officials. The correspondent adds that the condition 
of the building trade in Bradford has been deplorable for 
years, and probably the percentage of the unemployed among 
our architects is greater than among any other group of 
workers. As ratepayers, and as capable men, they are en- 
titled to a fair share of that kind of Corporation work which 
they are able to do, and are justified in objecting to the 
bread being taken out of their mouths by the creation of 
unnecessary officials—unnecessary in the sense that the work 
can be done equally well, to say the least of it, and at less 
cost to the public. This is looking purely at the material side 
of the question. On higher grounds we have deprecated the 
appointment of official architects, not once, but many times. 
The scheme starts with the idea of saving on the already 
meagre fees of practising architects; and it excludes the 
architects of the district from any opportunity of adding to 
the embellishment or amenities of their own town. 


The Housing of the Clerk. 


There appear from time to time in the public Press 
grumbles about the lack of housing accommodation for the 


clerk, or the man earning £3 or £4 a week. From the 
pretty constant complaints — one occurs last week in the 
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“Daily Mirror’’ — it seems evident that the speculative 
builder works only in very narrow and unenterprising grooves. 
There are but two types of houses for him, the semi-detached 
type, ranging in rental from #40 upwards, and the terrace 
house, with a rental of from £20 to £28 a year. If you 
cannot afford the semi-detached house you must live in the 
other. ‘The correspondent in question says that while there 
is this difficulty for him, dwellings for the man with 3os. 
a week are getting more and more cheap and sanitary. He 
complains that “either one has to live in a street where it 
is an insult to one’s friends to ask them to visit you, where 
dirty little barefoot children play on your very doorstep, or 
you must live in an ornate ‘Laburnum Villa,’ the maintenance 
of which—rent, rates, and taxes’’ (and one must not forget 
season ticket) “swallows up all one’s available cash.’’ At 
the bottom we fear this complaint is grounded on the old 
antagonism of the washed to the unwashed. Probably the 
clerk is making little if any more money than the workman, 
but that does not prevent him resenting the want of care in 
the latter’s appearance, or the workman’s want of super- 
vision over his children’s behaviour. We fear in such case 
there is little the man of refined temperament can do except 
to choose his district. Though social reformers may deplore 
the segregation of rich and poor in different districts—a 
fact that they usually attribute to the snobbishness of the 
rich and well-to-do—it is a fact that the number of clean, 
respectable poor people seems to be on the decrease; and 
the antagonism between the respectable middle class and 
the rougher and less respectable elements of the community 
is not likely to be bridged over by sophistries about the 
brotherhood of man. At the same time there is a great 
dearth of houses at a rental of from £30 to #40 a year; 
and this is a fact that building speculators might bear in 
mind for the future. 


Architecture at Hull. 


A worrespondent of the “Hull Daily News”’ suggests the 
formation of a local body (affiliated to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects) for the furtherance of the study of the 
beautiful art of architecture. Says the writer :—“ Why can- 
not we have a Hull and East Riding Architectural Society ? 
Truly in this area we have some of the most celebrated gems 
of architecture. Who in the profession, no matter in what 
vicinity, knows not, or has not heard of, Beverley Minster, 
Bridlington Priory, and the churches of Hedon, Patrington, 
and Howden? Most of our leading authorities have, in their 
text books on Gothic art, referred to one or another of them. 
Besides these there are lesser known examples, containing 
equally fine details, surely, in the shape of a porch, or a font, 
or some particular moulding pleasing to the practised eye. 
There are many men in Hull of repute in the profession, who 
by virtue of their connection with the R.I.B.A. as Fellows or 
Associates, could give the necessary impetus required to start 
a society.’’ What do the Hull architects say? 


The Paris of To-day. 

According to Mr. William Woodward, F R.I.B.A., 
London now leads Paris in architecture. Recalling in ai: 
article of “The Observer,’’ the Paris of 1869 and 1871, 
Mr. Woodward records, with great regret, “the gradual but 
sure detoriation which forces itself upon one at every turn.”’ 
Generally speaking, the matters in which Mr. Woodward 
finds La Ville Lumiére lacking are mainly those of municipal 
administration and cleansing; also the nonchalance of the 
authorities in clearing off debris and unsightly hoardings 
round the various excavations for underground railways, etc., 
which obstructions have become almost a feature of the city. 
Mr. Woodward also attacks the upkeep of the public build- 
ings. “ Where has Paris been during the last fifty years, and 
wherein has London beaten her during that period? We have 
beaten her in our roads, in our tube railways, in our under- 
ground conveniences, in our shops, in our hotels, in our 
restaurants, in our public buildings, in our health, in our 
municipal works generally, and in our traffic regulations. We 
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cannot beat Paris in anything that appertains to art—that interest of the preservation of the natural beauties of the 
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is bred and born in every Frenchman and Frenchwoman— land. 


and a visit to the Salon and to the Royal Academy this 
season proves it. No Frenchman could be guilty of placing 
the Royal Artillery Memorial, just erected in St. James’s 
Park, about six feet out of the centre line of the Duke of 
York’s Column, and I am sure no Frenchman could be ac- 
cused of paving the walk round that monument with memorial 
tablets of the dead heroes. Let Paris get rid of her incon- 
gruities ; let her administrators remember that money ex- 
pended upon the city is returned by the money expended by 
charmed visitors; deal with her contractors as we deal with 
ours ; stop her handbills ; clean and water her streets better ; 
and, although one would have not dared to have breathed 
it fifty years ago, let her take some lessons from London, 


Till this comes about it is incumbent upon all who 
look on these matters from the public standpoint to do their 
best to prevent these local aberrations. ‘The architects for 
this school reconstruction, a London firm of standing, surely 
did less than their duty as members of an artistic profession ; 
surely the Surrey Education Committee were not fully 
mindful of Surrey interests when they failed to impress on 
the local authorities the need of considering seriously what 
they were doing. ‘The Education Department takes a small 
view of what education really should mean if it is quite 
careless as to amenity in the surroundings of schools, and 
passes by on the other side’’ when architecture or natural 
beauty falls into unheeding hands. 
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The Liverpool Sketch-Book. 

The great lack, generally speaking, of a thorough ground- 
ing in monumental work is one of the defects of English 
architectural training, and more or less explains the failure 
of English architects when confronted with a problem to be 
solved in the “grand manner.’’ The School of Architecture at 
Liverpool University, under Professor. Reilly, has become 
closely identified with the modern and growing movement for 
a closer study of monumental architecture, and we need 
hardly emphasise here (seeing how frequently we have done 
so in the last few years) the importance of such study. By 
arrangement the publishers of “The Architects’ and Builders’ 
Journal ’’. have arranged to issue in September next, under 
the above title, the first annual of the Liverpool School, a 
quarto volume, containing some 112 illustrations, at the 
modest price of 2s. 6d. nett. This will contain designs and 
measured drawings by present students of the school, through 
the work of its travelling scholars, of its old students, and 
others connected with it directly or sympathetically. For the 
first time there will be published detailed drawings fully 
shaded and rendered of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, (Elmes 
and Cockerell), the Taylor and Randolph Museum, Oxford 
(Cockerell), also measured drawings of the Bank of England, 
Manchester (Cockerell), the Customs House, Dublin (Gan- 
don), St. Mary-le-Strand (Gibbs), the Palazzo Gran Guardia 
Vecchia, Verona (Cortoni), and many others. The book will 
be most valuable to architects and students alike, and is 
within the reach of all. We have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing readers to obtain copies, but as the edition is strictly 
limited, they must order them early. Further particulars 
and an order form are given on page iii. of our advertisements. 


More Vandalism. 

Professor Baldwin Brown writes to the “Times ’’ complain- 
ing bitterly of the destruction of two fine trees at Coldhar- 
bour, Dorking. These two trees were in juxtaposition to the 
School House. One of them, an elm tree, focused the 
whole of a uniquely picturesque view. It was “one of the 
most conspicuous ornaments of the village, sound and_un- 
decayed,’’ but it has been felled; and a still finer tree, a 
Spanish chestnut, has also shared the same fate. The reason 
for this is stated by the Professor to be tbe reconstruction 
of the said school. The coal shed of the master’s house is to 
occupy the site of the elm tree; and the school latrines are 
to occupy that of the chestnut. There seems to have been 
no particular reason why those buildings could not. have 
been placed elsewhere and the trees saved. “I am not craving 
space for these lines,’’ writes Mr. Brown, “merely to com- 
plain of what has been done, though the matter is lamentable 
enough to excuse this, but I would ask, if possible, help to 
make ‘this sort of thing less easy for the future. The 
Government has recently shown its solicitude for our older 
architectural monuments by the appointment of Royal Com- 
missions for the survey of them, and the time will probably 
not be long before it follows the example of the Prussian 
and other European Governments, and takes measures in the 


The death is reported, from Strasburg, of Professor Adolf 
Michaelis, the German.archzologist, at the age of 76. Dr. 
Michaelis, who had travelled. considerably in Greece and 
Italy, was the author of a large number of works on archzo- 
gical subjects, and-from 1872 until 1907 held the post of 
Professor of Classical Archzeology at Strasburg University, 
where he organised. the archzeological museum. Professor 
Michaelis has also held the posts of Professor of Archz- 
ology at the Universities of Greifswald and Tiibingen. He 
was an LL.D. of Cambridge and Edinburgh Universities. 


The Meteerological Office. 


The Press has chronicled the appointment of Mr, R. G. K. 
Lempfert, M.A., to the position of superintendent of the 
Forecast Department of the Meteorological Department—or 
as our contemporaries facetiously term it—to the post of Clerk 
of the Weather. This department is, by the way, to inhabit a 
new building now being erected for it in Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington. Gradually the collection of unsightly iron 
sheds is being removed to make room for more reasonable 
buildings. One wishes, however, that the department could 
as easily move the causes for our bad summers as it can 
itself be moved, 
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All Saints’ Church, Woodham, Woking. 


A mile to the north of Woking Station lies the 
Church of All Saints, Woodham, built from the de 
signs of Mr. W. F. Unsworth. The church lies 
nestling among thick pine woods, and the idea of 
the architect has been to produce what is essentially a 
village church, simple in its lines and low in its proportions, 
with an oak-shingled central spire in true old Surrey fashion: 
The church is entered on the south side by an oak porch of 
ample proportions with broad oak seats. As regards the in- 
terior of the church the scale that should belong to a village 
church has been preserved throughout. The nave arcade con- 
sists of five bays of clustered columns, and next the chancel 
are two smaller arches of 4ft. span, over which the rood-screen 
is to be constructed, approached by a staircase and steps cross- 
ing the aisle, giving access to the rood screen through two 
openings ; the same stairs lead to a muniment room over the 
entrance to the Lady Chapel. ‘The choir is arranged with a 
clerestory arcade in the north and south aislés. The altar 
front and rails are carried out in olive, oak, ebony, and cedar, 
the former from the Mount of Olives. An arch in the south 
side of the choir ‘opens to the Lady Chapel, with seating | 
accommodation for about thirty. The west window of the 
nave, designed by Professor Moira, represents the Archangels 
of Light triumphing over the. Powers of Darkness. It is_a 
fine work, showing a powerful draughtsmanship and a mas- 
terly use of colour. The external walls are of Bargate stone 
carefully coursed in-.scale with the building ; hand-made tiles 
have been used for the roof, and Monks Park Stone has been 
used for,the windows. - A few works still remain to be carried 
out, including the reredos, rood and -choir screens, 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


The Commissioners of Works give notice 
that the hours of closing the Picture Gal- 
leries at Hampton Court Palace on public 
days will in future be as follows : 6 p-m. in 
the months of May, June, July, and 
August; 5 p.m. in the months of March, 
April, September, and October: and 4 p.m. 
in the months of January, February, 
November, and December. 

* %* 


The eastern portion of the crypt under 
the Guildhall, London, was opened to the 
public on Monday week. The western 
crypt, which is believed to have collapsed 
during the great fire, and to have been re- 
stored by Wren, is still used as a store- 
house, and next year being the quincen- 
tenary of the Guildhall, it is suggested that 
it would be a suitable date for its restora- 
tion. The eastern crypt is open from ten 
to five daily except Sundays. 

* * * 


The Guildhall, Westminster, the office 
of the Middlesex County Council, and the 
Middlesex Sessions house, which stands 
facing the north front of the Abbey, are to 
be extended at a cost of about £68,000. 

* * * 


The new Paul’s Cross, which has 
been erected in the garden of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, with a sum of £5,000 be- 
queathed by the late Mr. H. C. Richards, 
K.C., has been completed ; but the opening 
ceremony will not take place until after the 
vacation. The column, which is 30ft. in 
height, is surmounted by a bronze figure 
of St. Paul holding a pastoral staff. The 
memorial is erected, to all intents and pur- 
poses, on the exact site occupied for many 
centuries by the famous Paul’s Cross. 
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The death is announced, on August 5, of 
Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, of Bradford. Mr. Jackson, who had 
been in feeble health for some years past, 
was well known in his district and had 
considerable experience in arbitration 
work, 

* * * 


Mr. Paul’ Ry Montford, R.B.A., who is 
executing the statue of the late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman for Westminster 
Abbey, has nearly finished the mould. 
There remains the work in marble and the 
casting of the bust in bronze. The decora- 
tions also will be in bronze. The bust will 
stand in a niche of black marble, the pilas- 
ters of which are decorated with thistles in 
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token of the nationality of the late Prime 
Minister. The pedestal upon which the 
bust will stand is to be of red marble, with 
laurel wreath in bronze. 


* * * 


The memorial to Mr. John Boyd Dun- 
lop, the inventor of the modern pneumatic 
tyre, is to be erected in the Princes Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh. Wie del Sey Gamley, 
A.R.S.A., is the sculptor. The memorial 
will stand upon a raised platform architec- 
turally with twin flights of steps leading 
up on either side. It will be surmounted 
by a classic female figure seated on the 
globe, her right arm resting on an orna- 
mental motor wheel, emblematic of its 
universal use over the world, speed being 
indicated by the figure of Mercury held in 
the left hand. 

* & « 

A building to shelter tne “Nigg stone” 
at Nigg, which contains the earliest Celtic 
designs known, has been erected by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. 


* * * 


A serious crack has developed in the 
wall of No. 9, Staple Inn, Holborn, E.C., 
and the house has been shored up for the 
purpose of repair. This house, rebuilt in 
1729, faces the entrance from Holborn and 
is over the archway leading to the inner 
court by the Patent Office Library. 
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Mr. Edward Robert Robson, F.S.A., 
IR TBA ES Te being now free from all 


public appointments (except that of archi-. 


tect to the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours), announces that he has 
taken as junior partner Mr, Joseph Harold 
Gott, and that the practice will henceforth 
be continued under the title of “E. R. 
Robson and Gott,” at Palace Chambers, g, 
Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


* * * 


The Guardians of St. George-in-the- 
East, London, are inviting applications for 
the position of architect to their. Board. 
Applicants, who must be duly qualified and 
certificated architects, will be required to 
prepare plans, specifications, etc., to attend 
meetings of the Board and committees 
when required, and to supervise altera- 
tions and repairs, etc., at the Guardians’ 
establishments. | The architect appointed 
will be paid a retaining fee of £52 10s. per 
annum, and a commission of £5 per 
centum on all contracts not exceeding 
£2,000 per contract carried out under his 
supervision. Applications, stating particu- 
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lars of qualifications and experience, must 
be forwarded to Mr. R. M. Lochner, clerk, 
Guardian Offices, Raine Street, Old Gravel 
Lane, E., by 10 a.m., on August 25. 

+ * # 


A company in Queensland has an 
arrangement with the Government by 
which it is to erect a large mill for the pur- 
pose of making spirit from pine trees, and, 
in consideration of a concession, has agreed 
to pay royalty at a reduced rate on the 
tops of trees, which hitherto went with- 
out payment. The arrangement will only 
come into force when the Nananga rail- 
way line is built, and the first sod has just 
been turned. The idea underlying this ar- 
rangement was that timber should not be 
cut and wasted until it could be hauled to 
market. Pine deteriorates as soon as it is 
cut, and after a very little time is quite 
useless unless protected from the weather. 

* € * 


An International Hygiene Exhibition is 
to take place in Dresden next year. A 
notable British Committee, with H.R.H. 
Princess Christian as Patroness, Sir 
Thomas Barlow, Sir William Bennett, Mr. 
Henry Butlin, Sir William Church, Mr. J. 
M Cotterill, Mr. Andrew J. Horne, Mr. 
W. A. Jamieson, Surgeon-Gen. Sir Alfred 
Keogh, Mr. D. N. Knox, Sir John Len- 
taigne, Sir Thomas Oliver and Sir William 
Treloar as Vice-Presidents, and nearly 
every hygienist of importance as members, 
will organise the Scientific Department, 
and will exercise a strict censorship over 
goods submitted for exhibition, while, in 
addition, the Administration in Dresden re- 
serves to itself the right of refusing any 
undesirable exhibit. Thus the merit of 
articles displayed in the Exhibition is 2pso 
facto established. Further information 
can be obtained from the London offices of 
the International Hygiene Exhibition, 47, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

* 4 es 


The Willesden Paper and Canvas 
Works, Limited, has declared dividends 
at the rate of 15 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, and 10 per cent. on the deferred 
shares for the year ending June 30. 

* * * 


The late Professor George Aitchison, of 
150, Harley Street, London, W., RA, 
past-president of the Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, aged 84 years, left estate of 
the gross value of £13,077, including 
£10,974 in net personality. The testator 
bequeathed £100 to the Royal Academy 
Fund for Architects’ Pensions. £100 to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
Benevolent Fund. His two University 
College of London prizes to the Royal 
Academy. His Royal gold medal (after 
the death of the survivor of trustees) to the 
Royal Academy of Arts. To his friends 
Timothy Holmes, Thomas Armstrong, 
C.B., Benjamin Inglelow, W. J. Locke 
(late secretary of the Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects), Henry Sweet, and J. J. 
Shaw, £5 5s. each, for a mourning ring. 
£50 to his clerk, Walter Homewood. £50 
to his former housekeeper, Eliza King. 

* * * 

The total value of the buildings erected 
in Winnipeg during the first six months of 
the present calendar year amounted to 
nearly ten million dollars, an increase of 
two and three-quarter millions over the 
highest previous record. Building opera- 
tions in 25 Canadian cities during May, 
1910, show an average increase of 50. per 
cent. over the figures of May, 1909. 

* * * 

The committee which deals with the 
Bradford City Architect’s Department met 
recently under the presidency of Ald. 
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H. M. Trotter, and considered the position 
created by the resignation of the City 
Architect. Mr. R. G. Kirby. It was de- 
cided to advertise for a successor at £300 
per year, which is £50 less than the pre- 
vious salary. The chairman endeavoured 
to get the question postponed for six 
weeks, and maintained that by a general 
move upwards in the office the position 
could be satisfactorily filled and money 
saved, but the committee decided other- 
wise. 
* * * 

Mr. W. J. Devlin, A.R.I.B.A., late of 
12, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, 
has removed to 156, Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 

* * # 

Messrs. William and T. R. Milburn, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architects, have removed from 
20, Fawcett Street, Sunderland, to 3, Park 
Terrace, Toward Road, Sunderland. 

* * * 


Mr. J. T. Ashton, architect, of Ashton- 
on-Mersey, died recently. A few years ago 
he was a prominent public man at Altrinc- 
ham, and had been chairman of the dis- 
trict council. 

* * 

At a meeting of the City Corporation in 
regard to the proposal to sanction the erec- 
tion of an iron and glass shelter over the 
main entrance to Cannon Street Station 
(Metropolitan District Railway), Mr. W. 
W. Green pointed out that such shelters 
were often a great annoyance, as the public 
ran under them the moment there was a 
shower, and pedestrians were in conse- 
quence hindered. Mr. J. Gunton, chair- 
man of the Streets Committee, agreed that 
the point was an interesting one, and 
accordingly took the report back. 

* * 


The R.I.B.A. Office and Library will be 
closed from the 22nd August to the 3rd 
September owing to alterations necessitated 
by the extension of the Institute premises. 
Party-wall notices, forms of building con- 
tract, and other R.I.B.A. publications may 
be obtained during this period from Mr. B. 
T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


* * * 


The Lord Mayor, at a meeting of the 
Court of Common Council at the Guildhall, 
in calling the attention of the Court to the 
action he had already taken in trying to 
advance the apprenticeship and. training 
of the young, said he would preside at a 
conference of representatives of all classes 
of industries and millions of workers to 
be held in the Guildhall, but had stipulated 
that the gathering should be thoroughly 
national in character and non-political, 
and that the proceedings should be 
arranged so as to focus the conclusions of 
the conference in the best form fitted to 
promote the important object in view. 
The Court then proceeded to nominate six 
members to work with the Lord Mayor as 
a committee representing the Corporation, 
namely, Sir George Woodman, Sir T. 
Vezey Strong, Sir Richard Stapley, Deputy 
Morton, M.P., Mr. A. J. Hollington, and 
Mr. George Briggs. 


* * *~ 


The City Corporation has voted £30,000 
towards the cost of completing the widen- 
ing of Bishopsgate Street Without. The 
London County Council agreed to contri- 
bute to the cost of the widening at the junc- 
tion of Bishopsgate Street Within and 
Cornhill, the sum not to exceed £3,000. 
The estimated cost of the improvement is 
£7,000. About £80,000 was voted for 
street improvements and in other direc- 
tions in which the ratepayers are interested. 
The cost of the large subway for pedes- 
trians at the foot of Blackfriars Bridge was 
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reported to be £25,869, which has beem 
paid by the London County Council in re- 
turn for the widening of Blackfriars 
Bridge. The Court adjourned for the 
summer vacation. 

*« * *. 


Mr. Frederick Christian Wellstood has 
been appointed secretary and librarian to 
the trustees and guardians of Shakes- 


‘peare’s birthplace in succession to Mr. 


Richard Savage, who retires from the 
office in October. Mr. Wellstood, who is 
now superintendent of the new reading- 
room at the Bodleian Library, has been 
since 1902 a senior assistant there. There 
were 182 candidates for the post. 

* * «# 


Mr. Frederick Chance has laid the foun- 
dation-stone of the Stanwix Institute to be 
erected in the memory of Mr. Miles Mac- 
Innes, of Rickerby. There was a large 
gathering of friends from Carlisle and the 
county, over which Mr. Henry Howard, 
Chairman of the County Council, presided. 

* * * 


Mr. Paul Montford has completed the 
clay model of the bust of the late Sir 
Randal Cremer, which is to be placed in 
the Palace of Peace at The Hague in com- 
memoration of his work for international 
peace. The bust has been inspected by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. 

* * * 

The restoration of the ancient moat and 
bridge at the west front of Hampton Court 
Palace was delayed in consequence of the 
death of the late King. At that time the 
question of the designs of the castellated 
parapet along the front of the moat and 
the pillars and finials on the bridge were 
under consideration. The work, which 
has been put in hand, is expected to he 
finished in about two months. There were 
sufficient thin red bricks recovered from 
the excavations to complete the walls of 
the moat where they were defective, and 
the freestone coping and embrasures are 
being made to harmonise with the rest of 
the buildings. The bottom of the moat 
was sown with grass seeds in the spring, 
and now presents the appearance of a well- 
kept lawn, access to which is obtained by @ 
doorway placed in one of the towers abut- 
ting on the moat. 

x * 


The old castle at Newcastle, known 
more familiarly among archeologists and 
antiquarians as the Norman Keep, is once 
more in the hands of the repairers, and is 
being surrounded by scaffold poles. It 
was built between the years 1172 and 1177- 

* * * 


Messrs. E. A. Roome and Co., builders, 
of 56, Basinghall Street, E.C., and Urs- 
wick Road, Homerton, N.E., have secured 
the contract for the erection of Nos. 37 and 
29, Marchmont Street, W.C., under the 
supervision of Messrs. Young and Hall. 

x * 


The committee in charge of the scheme 
for a monument to ex-President Cleveland 
have decided that it shall take the form 
of a granite tower of novel constructiom 
at Princetown University. The estimated 
cost is £20,000, of which £15,000 has 
already been received. 

* * ¥ 


The French President has. awarded 
medals to the following architects, among 
others, for services rendered during the 
recent floods at the capital : Silver medals, 
first class to M. Jalabert, Paris; M. 
Pichot, Meudon; M. Pray, Architect-in~ 
Chief, Prefecture of Police; a silver medal 
second class M. Mancel, Saint-Ouen; and 
a bronze medal to M. Batton, Argenteuil, 
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Mr. J. Taylor, Chairman of the Lord- 
ship Lane Progressive Association, writes 
to “ The Star”’ to say that the decision of 
the L.C.C. Housing Committee is a wise 
one, “for a large portion of the estate is 
absolutely unsuited for the erection of 
woiking-class dwellings, owing to the dis- 
tance at which it is situated from any line 
of communication. The present Housing 
Committee have done more to develop the 
estate and make it attractive to residents 
than any previous committee. Had the 
estate been developed upon the lines which 
the first Progressive Housing Committee 
started, it would have been an ugly, bar- 
racky, depressing conglomeration of 
houses ; now it is an ideal spot.” 


* * * 


The directors of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Trust, Limited, in their report to 
the shareholders, state that villas and 
houses have been, or are being, erected on 
seventy-four plots at a cost of £46,000. 
The Garden Suburb Development Com- 
pany have undertaken the construction of 
houses valued at £139,000, and the Hamp- 
stead Tenants, Limited, have erected build- 
ings to the value of £172,000. Other 
buildings have been erected at a cost of 
£40,000. The church, St. Jude’s-on-the- 
Hill, will be consecrated by the Bishop of 
London when it is completed, and the 
building of the Free Church will, it is 
hoped, be commenced in the autumn. It 
is hoped that a first-rate secondary school 
for boys up to 12 and girls up to 18, with 
special relations with the University col- 
leges, may be provided later. 

* * * 


The statue of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
erected outside St. Clement Danes Church, 
was unveiled at a late hour on Thursday 
week by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, the donor. 
The Rector of St. Clement Danes (the Rev. 
Septimus Pennington) died a few days be- 
fore, and it was thought appropriate to 
unveil the statue, in the erection of which 
he was greatly interested, before his inter- 
ment. The statue is a life-size figure in 
bronze, and the face is copied from Rey- 
nolds’s well-known picture. It stands on a 
granite pedestal, and the inscription 
is as follows: “Samuel + Johnson, 
“LL.D., critic, essayist, philologist, bio- 
grapher, wit, poet, moralist, dramatist, 
political writer, talker. Born 1700, 
died 1784. The gift and handiwork 
of Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A., and erected 
by the Rey. S. Pennington, M.A., Rector 
of St. Clement Danes, 1910.”’ 


* * * 


A total of £2,813 was realised in the sale 
of the contents of Parnham, the Dorset 
residence of the late Mr. Vincent Robin- 
son. A German sixteenth century 
armoire made 7ogs. ; a three-tier sideboard 
from Godstone Priory and Nonsuch Palace, 
I20gs.; an old Italian draw table, 33gs.; 
two old Italian chairs, 80gs.; a French 
early seventeenth century armoire, 43gs. ; 
an early seventeenth century cupboard, 
“6ogs.; and an old Chinese black and gold 


lacquer work cabinet, 135gs. 
* * * 


Canon Benham, the rector of St. 
Edmund King and Martyr, Lombard 
Street, a well-known antiquary and au- 
thority on Old London, died recently. 

* * * 


The chairman and members of the Shoe- 
buryness Council on August 3rd formally 
opened eight cottages erected by Mr. 
Michael Simpson, exclusively for old age 
pensioners. Each cottage is intended for 
tw9 persons, and is let at 3s. per week, 
inclusive of rates and taxes. 
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Messrs. Stockdale Harrison and Sons, 
Leicester, the architects for the Usher 


Hall, Edinburgh, and Mr. H. H. Thom- 
son, who is associated with them, have 
done much important work in Leicester 
notably the new bank for the Stamford 
Banking Company, which cost £20,000, 
and the Vaughan Working Men’s College. 
Mr. Thomson won in competition the 
Isolation Hospital for the Corporation of 
Leicester, which cost £56,000, and his de- 
Sign was placed first for a new Masonic 
Hall in Leicester. 


* * * 


Mr. J. F. Holden, architect, of Man- 
chester, is dead. Mr. Holden was the 
Hon. Treasurer of the Manchester branch 
of the Dickens Fellowship. 

* * * 


Mr. Cecil Bernard, a young architect, of 
Burton-on-Trent, has been presented with 
the Royal Humane Society’s medal and 
certificate for saving the lives of two ladies 
who were in danger of drowning. The 
presentation was made by the Mayor. 


* * % 


Owing to a stack fire at the Old Priory 
Farm, Dartford, Kent, the remains of the 
Ola Priory, founded by Edward III. in 
1344, very narrowly escaped destruction, 
but the building was saved by strenuous 
efforts. 

* * * 


The Royal Commission appointed under 
the chairmanship of Sir John Rhys, Princi- 
pal of Jesus College, Oxford, to make an 
inventory of the ancient and _ historical 
monuments and constructions of Wales 
and Monmouthshire, issued their first re- 
port on Wednesday week. The report de- 
scribes the methods which the Commis- 
sioners propose to adopt in making their in- 
ventory, and the hope is expressed that the 
visits made by the Commissioners to differ- 
ent centres will arouse a general interest in 
antiquarian research, and a desire to pre- 
serve the ancient monuments of Wales 
from destruction. 

* * * 


Mr. J. W. Synnerton, sculptor, has died 
in the Isle of Man at the age of 62. He 
first attracted attention by his statue 
“Cain,’’ exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1873, and he has been a regular exhibi- 
tor there until recent years. 


* * * 


The remains of 30 bodies have been dis- 
covered by the explorers who are delving 
on the site of the ancient Roman city at 
Caerwent. The bodies were found 
generally in rows from east to west above 
some of the Roman masonry. As there 
was an early monastery there, it is sug- 
gested that there may also have been a 
burial-ground, and that the remains may 
not be Roman, but may belong to the 
monastery burial-ground. 


* + * 


Important extensions are to be carried 
out shortly at Port Talbot Docks, Swansea, 
at a total cost of £136,000. Of this amount 
£86,000 is to be expended on new sidings 
and lines to accommodate between 3,000 
and 4,000 wagons, or from 30,000 to 40,000 
tons extra traffic. Parts of the dock area 
are to be deepened, and new wharves, tips, 
and power stations are to be erected. 


* * * 


The fine old Tudor mansion Porters 
Grange, Southend, at one time the resi- 
dence of Disraeli, has been sold, and the 
estate is to be developed for building pur- 
poses. An effort is to be made by the 
townspeople to save the estate. 
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It is reported that in regard to the 
opening to the public of the Crypt at the 
Guildhall, Mr. Sydney Perks, F.R.I.B.A., 
the City Surveyor, states that the whole 
of the building was erected at one time. 
It was begun in 1411 and completed in 
1425, the porch being added last of all. 
No discoveries of Norman work have been 
made. Everything found—including win- 
dows, staircase, and passages—helped to 
fix the date as the fifteenth century. The 
Roman remains now exhibited were 
stacked away like rubbish in a back yard, 
and until they were recently unpacked no 
one knew how fine they were. 

* * * 


A famous fourteenth century window of 
priceless local and antiquarian interest in 
the Parish Church of Ashton-under-Lyne 
has been smashed, it is alleged, by a man 
and boy in order to rob the offertory boxes. 
The window represented a scene from the 
old family life of the Asshetons, one of 
whose members figures in a legend as “the 
Black Knight ”’ who got rid of a succession 
of wives by rolling them down hill in 
spiked barrels and ‘whose effigy is still 
every Easter Monday carried round the 
town and burned. Last Easter “the Black 
Knight” was the central figure in a town 
pageant. 

* * * 


The partnership, existing for 21 years, 
of Messrs. Young, Tinker and Young, 
builders and contractors, of Monsall 
Street, Queens Road, Manchester, was dis 
solved as on June 1, 1910, owing to the 
failing health of Mr. Daniel Young. The 
business since that date has been carried 
on by William Tinker and Robert 
Young under the style of Tinker and 
Young, and for family reasons the busi- 
ness has now been converted into a private 
limited company under the style of Tinker 
and Young, Ltd. The assets and debts of 
the old firm are taken over by the new 


company. 
* * * 


The architect for the Middlesex Guild- 
hall extension is Mr. J. S. Gibson, 
F.R.I.B.A., and he, in conjunction with 
the County Surveyor, has submitted a 
scheme in which two new Courts, with a 
public waiting hall adjoining, are to be 
provided on the ground floor. On the 
first floor will be the committee rooms and 
offices, with a wide circular corridor 
giving direct access to every room. The 
present Council Chamber, seating 78, is 
to be replaced by one with accommoda- 
tion for 105 members, with galleries for 
reporters and the public. The Special 
Building Committee are authorised to ob- 
tain tenders for the work from not less 
than 12 contractors approved by the 
Council. The new buildings are to be in 
red brick and Portland stone. 

* * * 


Consumers of gas in the district of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company will be glad 
tc note that in the speech of the Governor 
(Mr. Corbett Woodall) at the meeting of 
the shareholders on the 5th inst., it was 
foreshadowed that there would be a further 
reduction in the price of gas at the end of 
this year, making the seventh reduction in 
eight years. This continuous decrease in 
the price charged by the Gas Light Com- 
pany is very welcome alike to the con- 
sumers, who benefit to the extent of nearly 
£100,000 a year by every reduction of 1d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet; to shareholders, 
whose dividend can only rise as the price 
falls; and to the employees, whose share 
of the profits also varies inversely with 
the price of gas. 
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MEMORIALS TO THE LATE 
KING. 


Cromer. 

At a meeting of the parishioners of 
Ciomer, in the Parish Hall, it was resolved 
to support the scheme for the extension of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, to 
which half the funds to be collected will be 
-devoted ; the other half to go to the Cromer 
Cottage Hospital. 

Windsor. 

An appeal is being made for sums 
towards the memorial fund here, which is 
to clear the Edward VII. Hospital, Wind- 
sor, of debt, to endow the same, and to 
erect a statue to the late King in the 
grounds in front of the Hospital. 

Manchester. 

Opinion here is at present divided be- 
‘tween the erection of a Consumption Hos- 
pital and the erection of an Art Gallery 
on the Piccadilly site, including the laying 
out of the latter. 

Felixstowe. 

A town meeting has been held at which 
alternative proposals to erect a statue or 
to contribute towards the Croydon Hospi- 
tal were discussed. The matter was de- 
ferred for consideration in October. 


Warwickshire. 

At a meeting at the Shire Hall, War- 
wick, it was decided that “the best form of 
memorial is the establishment of an open- 
air hospital for the treatment of an instruc- 
‘tional character of persons suffering from 
‘consumption.’? A large and influential 
committee was formed to carry out the 
scheme. 

Ealing. 

A town meeting has decided to dedicate 
the new hospital now building as a 
memorial; and the Mayor is now seeking 
permission for the use of the name “ King 
‘Edward Memorial Hospital.”’ 

London. 

On the invitation of the Lord Mayor, the 
following have joined the Mansion House 
‘Committee for providing a memorial in 
London to King Edward:—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Viscount Iveagh, 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Mr. Henry T. Butlin, 
Mr. W. H. Winterbotham, Sir Edward 
Poynter, Sir Edward Hain, and the Chief 


Rabbi. 
Scotland. 

Feeling in Edinburgh favours a scheme 
for the improvement of Holyrood Palace. 
It is understood that Glasgow may agree 
to the scheme, particularly if Holyrood is 
so improved as to be habitable by the King 
and Queen for a little while each year. 
The movement for a Scottish National 
memorial was started at a private meeting 
of representative citizens in Edinburgh in 
June. The meeting, which was called by 
Lord Provost Brown, approved of the pro- 
posal, and the co-operation of the local au- 
thorities is now sought. 

Oxford. 

The memorial scheme will probably take 
the form of a sanatorium for the treatment 
of tuberculosis for the City and County of 
Oxford. Plans for this have already been 
prepared, and the committee have in view 
a favourable site at Shotover. 

Darlington. 

Nothing definite has yet been decided, 
but the suggestion most favoured is that 
the Feethams Field, which the Corporation 
recently purchased, should be utilised in 
some manner—possibly by the erection of 
a monument or by the building of a Town 
Hall and municipal offices of which the 
town is in need. 

Chard. 

Three suggestions have been made as 

to the nature of the memorial. One is the 
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erection of baths and wash-houses, which 
are badly neded; the second that a plea- 
sure ground be laid out, and a third that 
the Jubilee Homes, erected to commemo- 
rate Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, should be 
extended. 


MAGAZINES & REVIEWS. 


The “Architectural Record” (New 
York) is entirely taken up with illustrations 
of “American Seaside Homes,”’ coupled 
with a short introductory article on the 
subject. Both are disappointing. Sea- 
side homes, regarded as a class, should 
have a certain definite character suggested 
by their situation. There is no hint of 
such an idea in the article, and nothing 
of a special character in the houses, with 
the exception, the “new house at Buzzards 
Bay,’’ of which Mr. Harry B. Russell is 
the architect. This has the character we 
want (in some degree at least), in its sim- 
plicity, low proportions, and plain masses 
of chimney-stacks. The rest of the designs 
published have no special character at all; 
they might be villas anywhere. A seaside 
house should suggest the seaside, either in 
an appearance of strength to resist gales, 
or in some character of design, not easily 
to be defined in words, suggestive of sea 
and shipping. One very good example we 
know; the terrace designed by Mr. Prior, 
at West Bay, Dorset. This is close on the 
sea, and there is an indefinable suggestion 
of ship construction about it which is very 
unusual; it looks as if made for the situa- 
tion. But we seldom hit on anything like 
this in English seaside houses; and the 
Americans do not seem to get on any 
better. Some of the houses illustrated 
would do very well for lake houses, but not 
for seaside houses. There is (or should be) 
all the difference between the two. 

The “Berliner Architekturwelt’’ is also 
largely occupied with a special class of 
designs—exhibition pavilions and kiosks 
for the exhibition of special classes of 
building materials and patents. Many of 
these are very interesting and original, and 
might be noticed with advantage for new 
hints for English exhibitions. There are 
also a series of designs, some of them very 
good for terra-cotta stoves—a_ specially 
German institution. 

“Moderne Bauformen” seems to go on 
with a never-ending variety of illustrations 
of furniture and interiors—for, in spite of 
its title, it deals much more with these 
than with actual architecture. There is 
less of eccentricity and more of real design 
and character in these things than there 
used to be in this publication; a great deal 
of the simpler furniture is very good and 
contains what may be called new ideas. 

The “Burlington Magazine’’ gives two 
studies of curious quasi-classic capitals, 
both consisting of Ionic volutes with a 
Corinthian abacus above and Corinthian 
leafage below. One of these is from a 
print by Giovanni Antonio di Brescia, the 
other from an etching by Altdorfer; both 
in the British Museum. They are ob- 
viously the same object drawn by two 
different hands, and present some curious 
differences of detail along with general re- 
semblance of type. The original was ap- 
parently a capital from one of the Latin 
basilica churches. In an article on the 
Munich exhibition of Mohammedan art, 
Mr. Roger Fry draws attention to various 
details in Mohammedan art hearing a re- 
semblance to details in Assyrian art. “It 
would be possible,” he says, “by the help 
of exhibits at Munich to trace certain 
Assyrian forms right through to medizval 
European Art.’? We should think it very 
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likely; the point has been mentioned be- 
fore in literature of Art, but Mr. Fry adds 
some new observations to it. In con- 
nection with the subject we may mention 
that the Italian medizval device of 
columns resting on the backs of animals 
is found in an Assyrian bas-relief repre- 
senting a palace. The “Burlington” 
contains also an article with some illus- 
trations of English medieval alabaster 
work—sculpture; also an illustration of a 
very fine bronze crucifix, from a private 
collection, attributed to Benvenuto Cellini. 

The “Art Journal” contains an article 
by Mr. Yockney, entitled “An artist’s holi- 
day,” which seems to be mainly a peg on 
which to hang a number of illustrations of 
nature by different well-known painters, 
ancient and modern. If we do not quite 
see the point of the article, or its connec- 
tion with the illustrations, the latter are 
at all events an interesting set, and include 
a full-page plate of a landscape by that 
now rather unduly forgotten artist J. D. 
Harding. A fine illustration is given of a 
Dutch painting, “Avenue in a wood,’’ by 
Hackaert, a seventeenth century painter 
whose style and composition remind one 
of Hobbema; or is it that two painters of 
Dutch landscape necessarily resemble each 
other? Mr. A. L. Baldry contributes the 
second of his articles on “Embroidery and 
Needlework,”’ with some good illustrations, 
but why did he include the landscape with 
stags drinking, by the “ Decorative Needle- 
work Society’?? The society ought to 
have been better employed than in work sq 
entirely alien from the proper aims and 
methods of embroidery. Not a word is 
said in the article to point out the error; 
in fact, the work is referred to with im- 
plied praise, as showing the wide ground 
the society’s work covers. A great deal 
too wide; embroidery has its own limits, 
and realistic landscape is outside of them; 
an “Art Journal” ought to point that out, 
instead of encouraging such an error. 

The “Century’? has an article on 
“Studying Earthquakes,” by Professor 
Jaggar of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which has one piece of direct 
architectural interest in the shape of an 
illustration of “an earthquake-proof build- 
ing at the University of Tokio.”’ It is a 
small brick building to contain seismo- 
graphs, and it is noted that “the walls 
have a parabolic curvature, theoretically 
correct, to withstand a strong earth- 
quake ’’; the curve is in the section of the 
outer face of the wall, spreading toward 
the base; what is the section of the inner 
face is not shown; presumably perpendicu- 
lar, but it would have been more to the 
purpose to have given a section of the 
whole building instead of a mere picture 
of it. 

The “Fortnightly”? has an _ excellent 
article by Professor Hartog on “The 
teaching of nature-study”’ in schools, and 
the right use of pencil and brush in con- 
nection with it. 

In the “Antiquary,’’ Mr. 
cludes his article on “Fonts with repre- 
sentations of the seven sacraments,’’ with 
some illustrations; and Mr. Geo. Bailey 
commences a series on “Some curious 
carvings found in old churches.” He 
takes some of the heads in the misericorde 
carvings as being of value as illustrations 
of the aspect of people living in those days. 
Mr. Tavenor-Perry contributes an import- 
ant article on the interesting subject of 
“The Shield of Venice” and the history 
and meaning of its devices. 

The “World’s Work” contains an in- 
teresting article on the running of a big 
hotel, with particulars of the engineering 
plant now considered necessary forsuch a 
building. 


Fryer con- 
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ARCHITECTS UNDER 
EXAMINATION. 


The passion for architectural sym- 
posiums in the general Press increases. 
In “ The New Age” for August 11th, Mr. 
Huntly Carter has fired the following 
leading questions at a number of eminent 
architects : — 

1. Have recent developments, in your 
opinion, shown any advance in the direc- 
tion of increasing the beauty of domestic 
and public architecture ° 

2. Do you think that the artist, as dis- 
tinguished from the  artist-architect, 
should have a real place in the modern 
practice of architecture? 

3. Do you believe that this place should 
be limited to design, decoration, or any 
one department of the practice of archi- 
LeChures 

4. Would you say that the causes which 
prevent artists occupying this place are to 
be found in the artists themselves or in 
the public administrators, or does the 
main cause lie in the limitations of our 
social life? 

5. Have you any suggestions? 

The results are various. Mr. Norman 
Shaw expresses his interest, but regrets 
that age and ill-health prevent him tak- 
ing an active part in the discussion. Mr. 
Ernest Newton says “an architect is an 
artist or he is not an architect at all. 
Curiously enough, though we in England 
have a school of Domestic Architecture 
which more or less sets the pattern for 
the rest of the world, the English public, 
speaking broadly, are completely un- 
aware of the fact, and would be quite 
uninterested if they were. To them an 
architect is a professional gentleman, 
sometimes quite respectable, who is an 
authority on ancient lights, ground 
values, etc., with some small skill in 
drawing plans. To this section of the 
public art is painting, and an artist is a 
painter ; they have no desire for architec- 
ture and no appreciation of it, while on 
the Continent an architect of repute is 
accepted as an artist as a matter of course. 

“This total want of understanding 
either of the meaning of architecture or 
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the aims and accomplishments of the archi- 
tect naturally produces a class of men who 
exploit this great art very much to their 
pecuniary advantage and greatly to the 
detriment of London and other big towns. 
Possibly ninety per cent. of the buildings 
put up in London at the present time are 
the work of men who have been selected 
quite at haphazard, because they are 
somebody’s cousin or brother-in-law, or 
for some equally fantastic reason; no 
questions are asked—they are architects, 
and that is sufficient. 

“Here and there a few buildings pro- 
claim themselves as the work of accom- 
plished men; and undoubtedly there is a 
gradual awakening to some sort of ap- 
preciation of the art of building. Many 
of the big commercial firms are now rea- 
lising that a beautiful building is an as- 
set. There is also a decided increase in 
the number of those who take a keen, ap- 
preciative, and intelligently critical in- 
terest in domestic architecture. 

“We want no advisory bodies. A bad 
painter or sculptor simply drops out; a 
bad musician is of no account, not be- 
cause there are committees of taste, or 
censors of art, but simply because the 
public have sufficient appreciation of 
those arts to demand and so to create a 
high standard. If they will only learn to 
show the same appreciation of architec- 
ture there will be no occasion to ask any 
of these questions.”’ 

Mrs G. -l. Aitken, Fas.Ag or | isdin- 
burgh, answers the questions categorically 
at some length. His main opinion con- 
cerns the want of originality in modern 
work, which he presumes to be due to 
public indifference. 

Mr. C. R.. Ashbee also answers cCate- 
gorically. In his opinion there are no 
new movements since the Arts and Crafts 
started twenty-five years ago. Its archi- 
tectural development is best seen in the 
work of men like Lethaby, Ricardo, 
Lutyens, Holden, Vorpey, etc. He thinks 
there has been a set-back and checking 
of artistic architecture, which is best seen 
in the fashion “that has grown up for 
Georgian decoration, excellent, no doubt, 
in its way, especially when in the hands 
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of good artists like Reginald Blomfield, 
Lutyens, Belcher, etc., but not really pro- 
gressive and not useful for the craftsman 
whose business it is to carry out details 
and do this inventively.” Answering ques- 
tion 2, Mr. Ashbee finds no development 
in public work; but answers “Yes, as re- 
gards domestic building.” To question 3 
he answers: “No, certainly not.” Ques- 
tion 4 he thinks hardly admits a clear 
answer. “Roughly, much more should 
be done for (1) education, for (2) bringing 
artists more together compulsorily (e.g., 
Parliamentary registration of architects), 
(3) artists and craftsmen should be given 
public facilities for showing their work in 
municipal galleries rent free.’? To ques- 
tion 5 he answers :“ Ignorance, conservat- 
ism, and want of imagination.” 

Professor Reginald Blomfield says :— 
“TJ have unfortunately mislaid your letter. 
It must, I think, be obvious that unless a 
painter, or whoever it may be, has re 
ceived a thorough training in architec- 
ture, he is not qualified to design archi- 
tecture, in other words, that only a trained 
architect can be an architect; and this is 
more than ever the case under modern 
conditions of practice.” 

Mr. T. G. jackson, R.A., answers :— 

1. I think the best of what has been 
done in London lately is better than any 
preceding modern work, but for the most 
part vulgarity, ostentation, and the abuse 
of ornament have made serious advances, 
and appear to command popularity. 

2. 3, 4. I confess I do not understand 
the distinction you draw. Architecture 
is an art or itis nothing. And architects 
should be artists or they have no right to 
the title of architects at all. 

I do not understand what is meant by 
“the artist as distinguished from the pro- 
fessional architect.” 

On pointing out the sense in which the 
word artist is here used, Mr. Jackson re- 
pied 

The co-operation of a studio artist witl 
an inartistic builder would make things. 
worse and worse. Architecture and con- 
struction are inseparable if any good re- 
sult is to be obtained. Consequently a 
studio artist is zpso facto incapable of 
architecture. 
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Professor W. R. Lethaby finds some 
difficulty in answering the questions. “We 
always think of one who is really an archi- 
tect as an artist. Certainly I think a 
Board of such architects and sculptors 
and painters is desirable for directing 
City improvements. Won't someone in- 
terested in the formal ‘* economic’’ way 
of looking at things, tell us something_as 
to the relation between ‘cost’ and beauty 
of the city? How is a city like Munich 
paid for, and does it pay? How are East, 
South, and North London paid for, and 
da they pay better than if they were 
better? Evidently cost is to some degree 
a matter of taking money from one pocket 
and putting it into another. Yes, but if 
you increase building you drain from 
other industries. True, but buildings re- 
main ; they are tools for further increase ; 
they are productive capital, and labour 
would be absorbed into fine forms of 
craftsmanship. Net result, a beautiful 
city, with more masons and carpenters, 
and fewer shopkeepers, and the shop- 
keepers are going anyhow.”’ 

Professor Beresford  Pite 
shortly :— 

“1. Yes; doubtfully. 

No; decidedly. 

To Arts supplementary to building. 
Wes: = tovalll: 

5. Education in Art of a broad and 
general character.” 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo is also brief, con- 
fessing that he does not understand the 
thesis propounded. ‘Artists are not em- 
ployed designing beautiful buildings. By 
artists do you mean painters and sculptors 
as differentiated from architects? Every 
good architect is an artist.”’ But Mr. 
Ricardo insists on this thorough and sym- 
pathic knowledge of materials, and his 
training in the science and craft of his 
profession if he is to deserve the attribute. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner thinks, in many 
ways, architecture is going back as a 
necessary step to a further advance. He 
insists that Art is Creation—not copying ; 
inveighs against the foolish restrictions 
on building resulting from the by-laws, 
and feels that the only possible line of ad- 
vance must be in the education of the 
public. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin thinks the forth- 
coming of a Town Planning Exhibition, 
by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, may afford material for answering 
some of the questions. “I can only say 
generally that I think we are only begin- 
ning in this country to realise the im- 
portance of civic art, and that perhaps the 
municipal public realises it less than any- 
body.”’ 


HOTEL ENGINEERING. 


Some idea of the fitting up of a modern 
mammoth hotel may be gleaned from the 
description of the engineering plant at the 
Le Salle Hotel, Chicago, as described in 
“Power and the Engineer.’? This build- 
ing, constructed of steel and concrete, 
faced with stone and brick, is erected on a 
site measuring 168ft. 6in. by 178ft. It con- 
sists of 22 storeys above the level of the 
pavement, and is supported on 105 concrete 
caissons which extend to rioft. below that 
level. The entire area of the sub-base- 
ment is occupied by the power plant, which 
mainly consists of five boilers, each of 400 
h.p. working at 160lb. pressure, and pro- 
vided with chain grate stokers, supplying 
steam to three engines connected to 250 
volt dynamos. The normal load is about 
500 kw., and the distribution is effected 
on the three-wire system. The building, 
which contains 1,172 rooms, is heated 
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throughout by the exhaust steam, regulated 
by a thermostatic control to maintain an 
even temperature, and the ventilation is so 
arranged that on the average the air in the 
various apartments is changed every six 
minutes. In hot weather cool air is dis- 
tributed by means of a 4o-ton refrigerating 
equipment, while a similar plant, but of 50 
tons capacity, is employed tor general pur- 
poses. A pneumatic tube system with 42 
stations is installed throughout the build- 
ing for the transmission of letters, etc., and 
the speed of the motors which drive the 
blowers is automatically controlled so that 
the despatch of a carrier puts the motors 
into operation, while its arrival at its des- 
tination shuts off the power. A vacuum 
cleaning plant consists of three steam as- 
pirator units, each of sufficient capacity to 
operate six power sweepers simultaneously, 
and here also the power control is auto- 
matic. When one of the units is operated 
up to its full capacity the second, and if 
required the third, are cut in to supply the 
necessary vacuum. Thé~ total cost oi 
working this plant was guaranteed by the 
makers not to exceed 5 cents per sweeper 
per hour. Six hydraulic lifts are used for 
passengers, and three for goods, the 
hydraulic power being generated by special 
pumping engines; several small lifts, elec- 
trically driven, are used for conveying the 
food from the kitchens to the dining rooms. 
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South Shields Town Hall Contract. 

The case of Neill and Sons against the 
South Shields Corporation and Mr. E. E, 
Fetch, A.R.I.B.A., the architect, which is 
a dispute concerning a contract to build 
the Town Hall, was again before Mr. Jus- 
tice Joyce in the Chancery division 
on a motion by the plaintiff to have 
the action referred to an official referee 
for trial on the ground that it involved 
prolonged examination of documents. 
Mr. Hudson, for the plaintiffs, said that 
the Corporation had wrongfully con- 
demned the materials, knowing that they 
were wrong in doing so. He thought the 
official referee should see what had been 
substituted. Mr. Hughes, K.C., for the 
Corporation, opposed the application on 
the ground that there were important points 
of law which must be decided by a judge. 
Mr. Norman Craig, K.C., for the architect, 
also strongly opposed on the ground that 
very serious charges were made against his 
client, which must be heard in open court. 
His lordship said he could not possibly 
make the order asked for until the action 
was ready for trial, and adjourned the 
motion until then. He advised counsel to 
come to some arrangement as to what 
points should be tried in court, and what 
should be referred. 
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We learn that a very com- 


tures on : 
Lec plete course of lectures on 


Reinforced an : 
Reinforced Concrete 
Concrete. a : : 
Cheory, Design and Prac- 
tice has been arranged for the eight 


months’ session commencing at the end of 
September, at the London County Council 
School of Building, Ferndale Road, Brix- 
ton, S.W. The lecturer appointed is Mr. 
H. Kempton Dyson, the Secretary of the 
Concrete Institute. The course of lec- 
tures will be arranged in two sections, 
namely, practice and theory, the students 
oi the latter taking the former as well: but 
students not wishing to design work them- 
selves, only desiring to learn about the 
practical execution of reinforced concrete 
work, such as builders, quantity surveyors, 
estimators, clerks of works, foremen, and 
others, will only need to attend the practi- 
cal lectures and the laboratory and work- 
shop practice. The fees for the course will 
be most moderate, being just the ordinary 
school fees which include every subject 
taught at the school; these amount to Ios. 
the session for those earning over 30s. per 
week, or 4s. 6d. for those earning less than 
30s. per week, 


There is 


no dearth of 
Retaining theories for the calcula- 
Walls. tion of the stability of re- 


taining walls. Many en- 


gineers and mathematicians have a p- 
plied their minds to the subject, and 
yet we still seem to be ‘without a 


Satisfactory solution, and probably we 
shall remain ignorant until a good many 
experiments have been made. It is really 
strange that so little has been done to 
ascertain the actual pressures and direc- 
tion of line of thrust by actual experiment 
on a practical scale; indeed, little has 
been done on a laboratory scale. Yet re- 
taining walls are not modern stryctures 
by any means, and one would have thought 
that engineers long ago would have made 
certain of the problem. 


Some attention has recently been given 
to the subject by American engineers, and 
novel theories are being put forward to 
account for some of the divergencies in 
practice from older theories. The former 
theory was that the earth tended to slip 
down on some inclined line at the back of 
a retaining wall and push over the wall 
by sliding thereon. This resulted generally 
in regarding the earth as equivalent to a 
liquid, with the greatest pressure at the 
bottom. But in deep trench work it has 
been a matter of practical experience that 
the greatest pressures have been on the 
struts at the top. Now the American 
theorists suggest that this is due to an 
arching of the material of the backing, 
which applies a thrust near the top that 
causes that at the bottom. 


But such a theory can only be true if the 
material is allowed to escape, if ever so 
slightly, at the bottom, which it would do 
in trench work, so as to allow the backing 
to settle and wedge itself into arch forma- 
tion. The truth in a retaining wall may 
lie with both theories. If the material 
cannot escape at the foot of the wall 
(sometimes large weep holes or imperfect 
filling might allow of its escape), then the 
wedge theory holds good. If it does 
escape, then the other newer theory seems 
a good one. The problem, therefore, may 
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possibly be solved by designing a wall to 
resist either tendency. Of course, cohesion 
generally gives a considerable factor of 
safety, but we do not generally rely on 
the questionable quality of cohesion in 
designing a retaining wall, though that 
will often account for practice giving 
results divergent theoretical calculations; 
still it does not’ upset the wedge theory, 
which, fully developed, allows for co- 
hesion. The latest theories, however, ex- 
plain some peculiar failures that have 
occurred; and if there is any danger of 
material escaping at the foot of a retaining 
wall, as where running sand is met with, 
it would be as well to calculate the walls 
for stability by either theory. 


It is interesting and im- 
Loans for A a eas 

Reinforced P°Ttant to record that Mr. 
Concrete Work, o>, Cowan, D.Sc.Ed., 
M.Inst.C.E., the Chief 

Engineer to the Local Government Board 
for Ireland, stated at the Congress of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health in the 
course of a discussion on a paper recently 
read by Mr. Arthur C. Auden, M. Inst. 
C.E., on “Reinforced Concrete,” that the 
Local Government Board for Ireland had 
definitely decided that the time for repay- 
ment for loans upon work in reinforced 
concrete in Ireland should be the same as 
for other building materials. Our readers 
will recollect that an agitation has been 
proceeding for some time to get a similar 
common-sense view taken by the Local 
Government Board in England, but unfor- 


tunately without success; though once 
again Irish officials lead the way, 
just as they have done in agricul- 


ture, and remove an altogether undeserved 
ban on reinforced concrete. The Local 
Government Board in England can have 
no reason for still holding out against a 
system of construction the durability and 
resistance of which has been thoroughly 
well established. It is indeed of the nature 
of a public scandal that officials should be 
able to hold out against a consensus of 
conservative professional opinion in 
favour of any system of construction and 
prevent the public obtaining the benefit of 
economy through local authorities being 
granted freedom to use the same. Con- 
sidering that most of the other State De- 
partments use reinforced concrete exten- 
sively, the attitude of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is ridiculous as well as aggra- 
vating. If those responsible for the atti- 
tude have any legitimate reasons therefor 
they can surely not object to giving them 
the light of day and letting them be sub- 
jected to criticism; but if their secrecy is 
dictated by ignorance and pigheaded con- 
servatism then their attitude is perhaps un- 
derstandable, if reprehensible. 


The members of the Con- 
crete Institute paid a visit 
on July 23 to the London 
works of the British Im- 
proved Construction Co., Ltd., at Steven- 
age Road, Fulham, where they were re- 
ceived by Mr. Alec. Matheson, the Manag- 
ing Director of the Company, Mr. P. B. 
Jagger, the inventor of the process, and 
Mr. B. Livingstone, engineer to the Com- 
pany. The Jagger process of manufactur- 
ing concrete, which these works are de- 


A Concrete 
Institute Visit. 


signed to exploit, is, in short, one which 
turns out work rapidly and embodies 
various features tending towards that end. 
First, attention may be drected to a 
special form of shaking table which causes 
the concrete to be violently agitated in the 


moulds, the motion of the particles being 
confined to a vertical direction however, 
so wedging the particles of aggregate to- 
gether and removing air bubbles and re- 
ecting the lighter and inefficient parts of 
he cement, and securing maximum 
density, which means great strength and 
durability. The face of the finished work 
is free from air bubbles, and the agere- 
gate is right on the surface, which is also 
very free from holes. The moulding is 
effected in a few minutes; they are then 
removed to hot air chambers so as to be- 
come dried out and the casts are removed 
from the moulds in 24 hours. The moulds 
are, by a few ingenious contrivances, 
quickly opened out and the work left ex- 
posed to continue hardening in the open 
air, and the work undergoes as little hand- 
ling as possible. The quick release of the 
moulds is, of course, economical. 

Credit deserves to be awarded for the 
rapidity with which the works have been 
erected and put in working order. In 12 
months the site of the works, which adjoins 
the Fulham Football Club grounds, has 
been converted from a swamp, huildings 
erected for offices, engine sheds, works, 
and steam cranes, tramways, river wharf, 
etc., installed. 

The Concrete Institute members were 
first shown the moulding of plain and rein- 
forced concrete pipes for the Corporation 
of Southend’s main sewerage scheme. 
The materials, consisting of four parts 
crushed Guernsey granite to one part Port- 
land cement, were mechanically mixed in 
Ransome mixers. The time taken to fill 
the moulds on the Jagger patent shaking 
table was 43 minutes for a 3ft. length of 
a 3ft. diameter pipe 23ins. in thickness. By 
means of two vibrating tables, 25 pipes 
per hour can be manufactured. A length 
of pipe two months old was tested before 


the members and broke with a load of 37 


J 
t 


cwt. distrbuted on a line along the 
crown. The members were also shown the 


process of moulding and manufacturing 
reinforced concrete sleepers for the London 
and North-Western and Great Northern 
Railways. The reinforcements were pre- 
pared in great part by machinery, and the 
moulds were filled on the shaking tables. 
The method of spiking a rail chair to a 
sleeper was shown, and the great resist- 
ance of the sleepers te blows from a heavy 
sledge hammer was shown. The cost of 
the reinforced concrete sleeper is about 6s. 
The manufacture of partition slabs is also 
undertaken at these works, the rate being 
100 yards super per hour. The moulds are 
formed with a batch of divisional iron 
plates, so that a block of partition slabs is 
moulded at once on the vibrating tables. 
Then they are removed to the hot air 
chamber, and can be emptied in 24 hours. 

The members of the Concrete Institute 
were entertained to tea afterwards, and a 
vote of thanks was accorded the Company 
on the proposition of Mr. William G. 
Kirkaldy, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (member of 
Council), seconded by Mr. J. Wager, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect to Office of 


H.M. 
Works. Mr. Alec. Matheson replied. 
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THE R.M.S.P. CO.’S OFFICES, 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


This block of offices provides accommo- 
dation for two Cable Companies and the 
Royal Steam Packet Company’s Jamaica 
staff, having been built to replace build- 
ings destroyed by the earthquake. It has 
been placed well back from original build- 
ing line, having grass plots in front with 
king palms plantedinsame. The building 
is constructed upon a ferro-concrete raft 
with flanged beams, and inverted reinforce- 
ment, designed to withstand upward shock. 
The ground floor is 6ft. 6in. above 
the road level, which gives greater stability 
to withstand earthquake shock, as the 
building was required to be fairly high in 
order to afford a land mark from the Har- 
bour ; this also gives a current of air under 
the floor, which is very essential in the 
Tropics. The whole of the material has 
been shipped from home with the excep- 
tion of the electric light installation, which 
has been carried out by a Canadian firm. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Fuller Clark, 
the resident architect, who has also super- 
intended the reconstruction of wharf, pier, 
etc., and to Messrs. the Empire Stone Co., 
of Thanet House, Strand, W.C., who have 
carried out the ferro-concrete work and 
fixed material sent out from England by 
the various sub-contractors. 

The interior woodwork to the booking 
hali was carried out in West Indian 
mahogany, the ground floor walls being 
lined ; the spandrels and soffits of the eight 
arches panelled and supported by panelled 
pilasters. Over the centre of the arches 
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are carved panels bearing the monogram 
of the Company and various dates of in- 
terest in its history. The wall linings are 
surmounted by. a richly carved foliated 
cornice moulding. The counters, also in 
mahogany, have brass mountings, and 
there are panelled and glazed screens to 
two offices. The carved entrance doors 
and frame are of teak with copper glazing, 
and there are two teak doors in carve 
frames in vestibule also with copper glaz- 
ing. The whole of the woodwork, which 
was executed by H. C. Cleaver, Ltd., of 
Willesden, N.W., was coated with a pre- 
patation to resist the attacks of white ants, 
and finished with linseed oil. 

The flooring of the hall is paved with 
Sicilian and Swedish green marble squares, 
and the walls of the vestibule, etc., are 
lined with Sicilian marble, the skirtings 
being of Swedish green. The treads of 
the steps are of Sicilian marble. The 
marble was supplied by the Art Pavement 
and Decorations, Ltd., of London. 

Among the other works were four steel 
framed iron store sheds, each to hold 1,500 
shipping tons. The materials for these 
were sent out, ready, from the works of 
D and J. Main, Ltd., London, and fitted 
together without any trouble by a local 
contractor, S. J. Streadwick. 

The electric fittings were designed and 
executed in real bronze by the General 
Electric Company, 67, Queen Victoria 
Stieet, E.C. The electrolier illustrated on 
page 170 is suspended from the dome. 
The fitting consists of a spherical body, 
having a diameter of 30in. round, which 
are eight cast arms, from which depend 
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Osram lamps under translucent shades, 
bringing the total spread to about four feet. 
The crown is used emblematically in 
several of the fittings, and in the case of 
the electrolier is situated at the apex of 
the sphere, under which is glass dish con- 
taining a light. 

Other materials were supplied by the fol- 
lowing firms:—Faience work, Doulton 
and Co., Ltd., London; copper roofing, by 
F. Braby and Co., London; door furnt 
ture, etc., by James Gibbons, Wolver- 
hampton. 

The roof is covered with ordinary shaped 
10} by 64 English roofing tiles, green 
glazed on the exposed surface by chemical 
process, the colour as we are informed not 
being apparent until after the tiles have 
been through the kiln. These tiles were 
supplied by Roberts, Adlard and Co., of 
Bermondsey Wall. The effect in such a 
climate as Kingston is very picturesque, 
and they would doubtless be used more 
frequently in this country were they less 
costly. The same firm quite recently sent 
out tilers to cover the roof of the Kingston 
branch of the Colonial Bank, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, with similarly coloured 
tiles, though of different shape; and as a 
consequence of this work were employec 
to cover the roof of the new Roman Catho 
lic Cathedral in Kingston with similai 
tiles. The red 6in. by 6in. floor tiles laic 
on the office floors are of English manu 
facture, and were also supplied by Roberts 
Adlard and Co. 

That reinforced concrete can lend itsel 
to architectural effect will be seen from 
the illustrations. It will be noticed fron 


The former offices were destroyed in 


The whole of the building is constructed in reinforced concrete to withstand earthquake shocks. 
the recent earthquake. 
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the drawings that in the foundations, 
floors, and roof, continuous beams are 
formed in both directions to thoroughly tie 
‘the building together. By this method of 
construction in the foundations the entire 
pbuilding practically stands on a raft formed 
by series of continuous beams. The whole 
of the roof trusses and purlins were formed 
in reinforced concrete and left ready to re- 
ceive the rafters and tiling. A feature of 
the offices is a tower which is also entirely 
‘constructed in reinforced concrete. The 
main booking hall is surrounded by a 
double circle of columns supporting the 
inner dome and the tower. All mould- 
ings, domed ceilings and arches were 
formed in-situ, and after removal of the 
centering the work was cleaned down and 
the whole given a finish to match artificial 
stone, which, with the coloured roof tiles, 
gives an effective appearance. The in- 
terior was given a fine plaster finish. The 
work was carried out by the Empire Stone 
Company’s own workmen sent out from 
England. 

The building, including the demolition 
of wrecked premises, took fifteen months 
to complete from the date of signing the 
contract in England. 


CONCRETE BOOKS. 


The Composition of Concrete. 

A book written by an American technical 
author is usually pretty thorough, and this 
book, by Mr. H. F. Porter, and others 
associated with our American contem- 
porary “Concrete Engineering "’ is cer- 
tainly in the category deserving of praise. 
It is a most useful attempt to furnish some 
really scientific information regarding the 
chemistry and physics of cement and con- 
crete making with an explanation of the 
principles of the basic process of the 
concrete industry. The data given in this 
book for concrete making, such as propor- 
tions, shrinkage, etc., are based on prac- 
tice and are thoroughly reliable, so that it 
is just what the specialist and the general 
practitioner alike require. Cement and 
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works procedure, then the aggregates re- 
ceive detailed attention, next the propor- 
tioning, and finally such side issues as the 
effect of mineral oil on concrete. 

“Concrete: Its Composition and Use,” by H. F. 


Porter and other authorities. Published by “‘Con- 
crete Engineering,” Cleveland. Price $2. 


Trade Book. 

The cement industry is a large one, both 
the capital absorbed in the building of 
cement works and the production of 
cement in England, France, Germany, and 
America being very considerable. The 
production of cement in America has in- 
deed been growing by leaps and bounds 
these last few years. There are various 
reasons for this, though the chief consumer 
of cement seems to be the small user, the 
farmer, the estate manager, and the like. 
The rotary kiln seems also to have made 
the manufacture easier and work economi- 
cal, and has helped towards the increase 
in means of production and popularised 
Portland cement by cheapening it. It is 
valuable to have a directory of manutac- 
turers, and we wish that there were such a 
handy directory in this country as one we 
have just received from “The Cement 
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Era” of 842, Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
entitled “Directory of Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, together with Manufac- 
turers of Gypsum and Lime.’’ This 1910 
edition is priced at one dollar, and is neatly 
bound in morocco. This directory gives 
the names of the officers of each company, 
the capital, the capacity for production, 
the number of kilns and the nature of the 
process of manufacture, viz., “wet,” 
On GEYs There is also included an 
alphabetical list of the officers, superinten- 
dents, and chemists of cement companies. 
Such information is most valuable to the 
consumer. The directory is published 
annually. 
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CONCRETE PACKING. 


By THOMAS POTTER. 


Packing—the only name by which the 
writer knows it—is any kind of rough un- 
shapable quarry waste, old stone and 
bricks from buildings in process of demoli- 
tion, or any clean, imperishable, and hard 
material for which cement has an affinity, 
which can be used for embedding in con- 
crete foundations, concrete walls, and 
monolithic concrete of a massive character, 
such as retaining walls, bridge piers, abut- 
ments, etc., the primary object being to 
economise the concrete, and by so doing 
to reduce the cost without diminishing the 
strength. 

Packing has not been used to any extent 
in this country, the principal objection 
being that it is assumed to weaken the 
strength of the concrete. This assumption, 
however, is incorrect, provided’ the 
material is judiciously employed. 

A specification may state that a fixed 
amount pro rata to the volume of con- 
crete—perhaps 25 or 33 per cent—may be 
used, but it is a difficult matter to deter- 
mine how this is to be arrived at when no 
two pieces may be alike in shape or size. 
Measurement is out of the question; the 
only way, apparently, would be to deliver 
the fixed amount on the site for the work 
it is intended for before the latter is com- 
menced, but this would not ensure equable 
distribution. The human equation—a 
trustworthy man, if he can be found, to 
>mbed the right amount approximately in 
the work as it progresses, and in the way 
in which he has received preliminary in- 
structions, or has had previous experience 
—should answer best. 

The best packing material undoubtedly 
is quarry waste of the size—if procurable— 
adapted to the purpose for which it is re- 
quired. The more bulky the concrete, 
the larger it may be; and being usually 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COS PREMISES. KINGSTON, JAMAICA: 
DURING CONSTRUCTION. LIONEL U. GRACE, A.R.LB.A.. ARCHITECT. 


irregular in shape, it obtains a firm grip 
of the concrete. It is also clean, which 
is an important consideration. If old 
stones and bricks are used, it is necessary 
to cleanse them thoroughly from mortar 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO.S PREMISES, KINGSTON, JAMAICA : 
NEARING COMPLETION. LIONEL U. GRACE, A.RIB.A, ARCHITECT. 


or other substances, not simply knocking 
off the looser portions with a trowel or 
hammer, but clearing them as thoroughly 
as if they were going to be re-used in build- 
ing new work. 

If not disposed of in this way, the brick 
and stone débris from buildings in course 
of demolition may have to be carted away; 
whereas they could more economically be 
partly crushed for concrete and partly used 
for packing for new buildings to be erected 
on the same site. In my own experience 
I have been in this way able to dispose of 
the entire walls and chimneys of buildings 
being demolished, and in so doing have 
effected a considerable saving. The size 
of packing may be roughly determined by 
allowing no portion to be nearer than 2 or 
24in. of the faces of walls and foundations. 
The depth or thickness and shape are im- 
material; for if they are irregular in this 
respect, the better they tie or bond to the 
concrete. The largest surface area of 
packings, if they vary in shape, should 
form the bottom or bed side, and be well 
rubbed into the concrete as the latter is 
being deposited, similarly to the way in 
which bricks are rubbed into the mortar 
beds of brick walling. Violently dumping 
them into the concrete, or dropping from a 
height, is not advisable, as this would dis- 
turb their beds. Packings should either 
be well saturated with or soaked in water, 
more especially when they are of an ab- 
sorbent nature. 

For gin. walls, or other forms of con- 
struction of a similar thickness, packings 
can be used but sparingly; but the thicker’ 
the work or the broader the base, the more 
advantageous it becomes in every way. 
The distance between the packings is to 
some extent a question of the amount avail- 
able, but should never be less than from 
3 to 6in. in order that the concrete may 
readily find its way between and around 
them without leaving voids; nor does any 
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increase of the spacings increase the 
strength of walls or foundations to any 
appreciable extent, any more than extra 
thick cement joints increase the strength 
of brick walls. 

In packed concrete walls that had to be 
removed, the packing was found to be in- 
separable from the concrete, and ‘the 
labour of taking down a packed wall was 
as much as with walls where no packing 
had been used 

No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down 
as to the amount of packing that should be 
allowed, as the wider the base or the 
thicker the foundation or wall, the greater 
the proportion admissible Perhaps 20 
and 40 per cent. of the amount of concrete 
would represent the minimum and maxi- 
mum proportions. The concrete may be 
looked upon as a rough mortar uniting the 
irregular and larger solid masses together. 

Packed concrete, from a constructional 
point of view, is not far removed from the 
common Roman method of forming thick 
walls by building a skin of masonry or 
brickwork on both sides, roughly filling 
up the space between with waste stone and 
mortar, and grouting the mass with liquid 
lime and sand. More comparable still is 
the Continental method of forming founda- 
tions with béton, consisting of lime and 
sand made into a thin mortar and mixing 
it and the aggregate together, but this is 
not practicable with Portland cement as a 
matrix. The béton is deposited in the 
trenches a foot more or less in thickness, 
and upon this a layer of stones, then 
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another layer of béton, and so on to com- 
pletion. 

The formula of Mr. Tall, who, in 186s, 
invented an apparatus for building mono- 
lithic walls, was 100 per cent. of packing 
in ordinary house walls, and upon this he 
based Ris estimate for the cost of concrete 
in a general way. Practically as much as 
40 per cent. may be used in foundations 
and heavy work, and 30 per cent. in walls 
over gin. in thickness, with no loss of 
strength. Even in gin. walls packing may 
be used to advantage if of a small descrip- 
tion, and this is available at times in 
screening the aggregate, which may con- 
tain a portion too large for use in the 
aggregate. Dr. John S. Owens says that 
packing—called in the United States 
“plums ’’—may be considered as forming 
a part of the aggregate, and is quite ad- 
missible when proper precautions are 
observed; and Mr. H. F. Porter, a con- 
sulting engineer, of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, writes that in the construction of a 
new concrete bridge across the Rocky 
River at Cleveland, huge masses of rock 
as large as could be swung into place with 
a derrick, were introduced into the piers 
and abutments at intervals. 

It is claimed by some who have used 
packing in concrete construction, that it 
forms a bond-tie, and therefore strengthens 
foundations or walls, or any other form of 
concrete construction. Theoretically, this 
should be so, especially if it is of ample 
size. It is also claimed that packing pre- 
vents the slignt cracks which often occur 
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in concrete walls through variations of 


temperature. I know of a concrete build- |} 


ing, one of the walls of which has an un- 
broken length of 18oft., except for a few 
windows. It was built in 1869, and con- 
siderably packed, and has never developed 
cracks. Iron hoop to a moderate extent 
was, however, used laterally for reinforce- 
ment. 

Packing concrete offers a strong induce- 
ment where the work is being done by con- 
tract to exceed the proportion specified, 
and for this reason probably is not looked 
upon very favourably. It means constant 
surveillance, and possibly some friction 
between the clerk of works and contractor’s 
foreman. But when the work is not being 
performed by contract, and no object is 
gained in evading instructions, packing is 
a factor in reducing the cost of concrete, 
with no corresponding disadvantages. 


Obviously, it is unsuitable for floors, 
beams, etc. 

To ensure freedom from voids, and to 
obtain cohesion of the concrete and pack- 
ing, a sloppy consistency of the former is 
preferable to a sticky condition. It has 
been assumed that only as much water 
should be used in mixing concrete as 
would enable the materials to adhere to 
each other; but United States experiments 
have proved that a sloppy condition causes 
a quicker movement of and sliding 
together of the particles, causing homo- 
geneity, which the slow movement of con- 
crete of a sticky nature is unable to obtain. 
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CONCRETE NOTES. 


A Moist 
Closet for 
Cement Tests. 


pressly for maintaining a 
constant temperature and a 
constant degree of moisture 
for setting tests of cement, has been in use 
by the Department of Railways and Canals, 
Canada, on the Lachine Canal, where 
especial importance is attached to time of 
setting because the cement is used under 
water. With other types used the tempera- 
ture and moisture are apt to be materially 
changed in opening the closet to make tests. 
The new closet, therefore, was provided with 
an armhole, through which the test is made, 
the door being used only for placing the pats. 
The cuff of the coat prevents any air enter- 
ing, and on the arm being withdrawn the 
hole is quickly closed. The closet is 3ft. 
high, 3ft. wide and 18in. deep, with walls of 
concrete 2in. thick. The bottom of the closet 
acts as a tank to hold about 2in. of water. 
The mix was rich and there is no leakage. 
The temperature inside the closet is usually 
6s deg. in summer and winter, varying about 
1 deg. Wet cement bags are placed on top 
during very hot weather, and repeated tests 
have indicated, it is stated, that the tem- 
perature can be evenly regulated. | Water 
is seldom added to the pan forming the 
bottom of the closet, showing that little or 
no evaporation takes place inside the closet. 
The closet is carried on a base about 3oin. 
high and two open shelves are built below it. 


Two reinforced concrete 
Reinforced piers were recently built in 
Concrete Piers. the harbour of Genoa, Italy, 
in order to carry a light steel 
sridge of a grain unloading plant. Each 
reinforced pier is 35ft. high and carries a 
masonry pier 1oft. high above water level. 
The piers are 13ft. r1in. by 17ft. 3in. in plan 
and have a working chamber at the bottom 
sft. rrin. high, so that they could be sunk 
by the pneumatic process. The walls vary 
in thickness with the depth, the maximum 
being 7in. They transfer the pressure on 
them to vertical beams which in turn are 
stayed by horizontal reinforced concrete 
struts running to the beams in the opposite 
wall. Beam and strut sizes are also reduced 
with the diminishing water pressure. The 
walls of the working chamber are of solid con- 
crete, reinforced in both faces, 23.6in. ‘thick 
at the top and 7in. at the bottom, where they 
are shod with a cutting edge of channels and 
angles. This cutting edge is secured to the 
concrete by straps placed at intervals, looped 
over the reinforcing bars in the concrete and 
riveted to the upturned legs of the channel. 
The piers were built on shore, floated to 
place and then sunk. 


Important discoveries by Pro- 

fessor Ramon Mena in the 
ancient Texcocab city of 
Otumba, which is located 
about 5 miles from the present city of 
Otumba and about 15 miles from San Juan in 
Teotihuacan, are noted by “The Cement 
Age.’ Two houses were unearthed, the first 
of which is of stone, with the stone walls, or 
what is left of them, about 6ft. in height. 
The other house, probably the residence of 
some priest of very high rank, was of cement ; 
floors of cement and walls of cement, the 
latter being frescoed in red and blue—the 
whole being in a perfect state of preservation. 
This house contains three rooms and a cellar. 
The cellar also contains several rooms, all 
with floors of cement. 


An Ancient 
Concrete 
House. 


In pouring concrete columns 
there is always a danger of 
the formation of pockets, due 
to large stones being caught 
between the reinforcing members and. be- 
tween the steel and the forms. Even with 
the greatest care this cannot be entirely 
avoided, especially when the columns are 
long and have spiral reinforcement. Such 
pockets, if large, may seriously affect the 
strength of the columns, and it would there- 
fore seem desirable to make a thorough exam- 


Pouring 
Concrete 
Columns. 


A moist closet, designed ex- - 
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ination of them as soon as the forms are 
stripped, sounding them for holes beneath the 
surface, and not being satisfied with a mere 
superficial inspection. Such a plan was fol- 
lowed in the erection of the Minnesota State 
Fair grandstand. The forms were removed 
from the columns while the floor above was 
still supported by the falsework, and the 
columns carefully examined and sounded. As 
a tule the voids were enclosed by an appar- 
ently sound exterior shell. When pockets 
were found the concrete was cut out while 
still green, a form placed around the open- 
ing and the space filled to within an inch or 
so of the sound undisturbed portion above. 
The new concrete was allowed to set and the 
small space then carefully packed with cement 
mortar. By thus allowing the large mass 
of new concrete to set before effecting the 
closure it was expected that difficulties due 
to the shrinkage of the new concrete would 
be avoided. There is a very distinct advan- 
tage in making these inspections and re- 
pairs as soon as it is permissible to remove 
the column forms; the defective concrete 1s 
green enough to be removed with compara- 
tive ease, and the falsework still in place 
under the floor above saves the expense which 
might otherwise be necessary for shoring. 


The new Jacobs building, 
Concrete now completed at Montreal, 
Radane is notable as the largest 
c reinforced concrete  biuild- 
ing in Canada. Despite difficulties en- 
countered in the early stages of the 
work, the remarkably short time in which 
the building was erected demonstrates the 
rapidity of progress possible in the method 
of construction adopted. The building, which 
is seven storeys high, and designed to carry 
three additional storeys as the need for fur- 
ther accommodation might demand, has a 
frontage along St. Catherine’s Street of 265 
feet, and a depth on St. Alexander Street of 
136 feet. The main fagades, designed in the 
French Renaissance style, are of glazed terra 
cotta, with ornamental cast-iron store fronts, 
cornices and mullions; the entire space 
between the pilasters being devoted to win- 
dows, so as to provide an area in this respect, 
which will adequately serve to light all parts 
of the interior. The building is designed to 
carry a live load of 1solbs. per square foot 
on the ground floor, 125lbs. per square foot 
on the upper floors. The columns throughout 
the building are octagonal in shape, and vary 
in size from 32 inches in cellar to 20 inches 
in upper storey. When the additional storeys 
are placed on the structure the size of the 
upper columns will be 12 inches. The 
main girders, which span 17 feet g inches, 
are 12 inches by 24% inches, and are rein- 
forced with two 134-inch by 23-inch Kahn 
bars and one 1-inch cup bar. The interme- 
diate beams which run opposite to and frame 
into the main girders are 8-inch by 18-inch 
size, and are reinforced with 1-inch by 3-inch 
Kahn and one %-inch cup bars. All columns 
are reinforced with steel rods, hooped with 
5-16in. and 3gin. round steel hooping varying 
in pitch from 1% inch to 2 inch, accord- 
ing to loading ; the concrete inside the hoop- 
ing being figured for 75olbs. per square inch. 
The architects for the building were Messrs. 
Mitchell and Creighton, of Montreal, and all 
the concrete work was done in accordance 
with the standard specifications for reinforced 
concrete by the Trussed Concrete Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 


The linings of the aqe- 
duct bridges on the Illi- 
nois and Mississippi Canal 
have been in service through 
two seasons, and, according to Mr. H 
E. Reeves, U. S. junior. engineer, have 
given satisfaction. The concrete was a 
1.4 mixture, using well-graded gravel, or 
2.3.5 when fine crushed stone was used for 
the coarser aggregate. The bottom is 6in. 
and the sides gin. thick. The depth of water 
is 7ft. The linings are practically water- 
tight, the exterior at nearly all points being 
dry under a full head of water. The only 
place where seepage shows to any notice- 


A Canadian 


Concrete 
Aqueduct 
Linings. 


-general rule. 
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able extent is on some of the sides, at the 
joint between two days’ work. No seepage 
shows where the sides were carried up con- 
tinuously. = 

A Reinforced “* theatre in reinforced con- 
crete is being constructed 
Norumbega Park, Wal- 
Mass., to replace 
one destroyed by fire. The new theatre 
is made to fit conditons. Most impor- 
tant of all, it would be thoroughly fire- 
resisting. One hundred and seventy tons of 
steel will be used in its construction, span- 
ning the auditorium without a post or 
column. The main trusses are said to be the 
most remarkable piece of construction at- 
tempted, and while unique are thoroughly 
practical. The stage and dressing rooms will 
reveal a Spanish effect in that the roofs will 
be of pure Spanish tile, while the walls in- 
side and out will be decorative cement. The 
lattice work, casements, and ornamental 
window work will be artistically effective to 
the eye. The same general scheme of con- 
struction in the old theatre will be followed 
in the new, but greatly improved and beau- 
tified in every detail. 


Wall A number of concrete bun- 
Construction galows, each containing 
for Small tive large rooms and bath- 
Buildings. on the ground floor and 
two rooms on the ffirst, have been 
designed and built recently at Carnegie, 
a suburb of Pittsburg. All of them 
have modern plumbing and heating systems, 
and cost complete less than 4,000 dollars 
each. The builder states that he can put 
up these bungalows at a cost of only 6 per 
cent. above that of a wooden-frame dwelling. 
The roofs and floors are of timber construc- 
tion. The walls differ from the customary 
monolithic construction in that ordinary 
2 x 4-inch studs are partially embedded in 
the walls, and serve during construction to 
support the inside forms. The studs are set 
up on 16-inch centres, and between them 
1l4-inch plank, 14 inches wide, are placed 
vertically with the outer side flush with the 
face of the stud. They are held in this posi- 
tion by simple spacing strips at top, middle, 
and bottom. The concrete, of course, fills the 
2¥%-inch depth of pocket back of the plank, 
and when the forms are removed the studs 
project, 114 inch from the wall surface. The 
lathing is nailed to these studs, and a 1%- 
inch air space is thus left between studs. The 
outside forms use conventional sizes of lag- 
ging supported by 2 x 6 inch studs opposite 
alternate studs of the inside forms, to which 
the outer studs are wired. The outer lag- 
ging is 3% inches from the inside studs, so 
that with the 2% inches of concrete between 
studs the concrete wall is 6 inches thick. 
This gives an 8% inch wall when the inside 
and outside plastering are completed. Rein- 
forcement is provided above all wall open- 
ings. A rather wet mixture of one part Port- 
land cement, two parts sand and six of % to 
1% inch slag is used. The outside is not 
trowelled, so that. the cement, plaster will 
have a good bond. This plaster is a 1:1 
mixture of sand and cement, with sufficient 
slaked lime to make it work easily. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. 
The Building A. G. White’s optimism 
Trade. at the recent half-yearly 
meeting of the National 
Federation of “Building Trade Employ- 
ers will be fully justified. Most builders’ 
meetings have taken a somewhat gloomy 
view of the state of trade. There are 
indications, however, that things are improv- 
ing, but still very slowly. Many important 
contracts are coming in; and the ‘‘Competi- _ 
tions Open” list is again increasing. Among 
these, reinforced concrete will no doubt have 
its share. It is worthy of note that the pre- 
servation of the steel in steel-construction 
buildings is engaging closer attention, and 
that in our more recent big buildings the 
casing of the steel with concrete has been the 
This is a tacit admission, not 
only of fire-resisting methods, but also of the 
preservative qualities of concrete. 
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CONCRETE BRIDGE FAILURES. 


AN ANALYSIS. 


In order to learn whether there are any 
grounds for the disquieting opinion which he 
has frequently heard expressed by engineers 
antagonistic to concrete, that concrete is not 
a suitable material for the construction of 
bridges, Mr. C: R. Young, of the firm of 
Barber and Young, bridge and structural en- 
gineers, Toronto, has made an investigation 
of those failures of concrete bridges regard- 
ing which reliable data could be obtained. 
His object was to determine the actual causes 
of failure; whether the materials themselves 
were at fault, or the design, or construction. 
The results of his investigation were sum- 
marised in a paper read on March 30 before 
the convention of the Canadian Cement and 
Concrete Association, at London, Ont. Ex- 
cept where the information has been pub- 
lished in the technical press, the location 
of the bridges and the names of the engi- 
neers and contractors have been omitted. Some 
attention has been given to pronounced cracks 
in spandrel and wing walls, since Mr. Young 
regards these as impairing the appearance of 
the bridge, even if it remains in service. The 
paper is given below substantially as read 
by Mr. Young. 

Case 1.—Reinforced concrete slab or flat- 
top bridge of 1oft. span, intended to carry 
a fill of 13ft.; slab, 12in. thick reinforced by 
longitudinal rods jin. in diameter, spaced 
12in. centre to centre, and transverse rods of 
the same size, 2ft. centre to centre; spandrel 
walls, 2ft.. thick at the bottom, reinforced 
by vertical 3in. round rods, 2ft. centre to 
centre. 

After the concreting had been completed 
nearly two months and some roft. of the earth 
fill had been placed, the centres were struck, 
with the result that almost immediately the 
slab collapsed under the weight of the fill 
alone, leaving the spandrel walls and wing 
walls intact. 

An examination showed that the concrete 
was apparently of correct proportions, had 
set satisfactorily, and had evidently been 
placed with care. Computations based upon 
measurements of the slab taken after the 
failure showed a fibre stress of 41,500lb. per 
square inch in the steel and 1,100lb. per 
square inch in the concrete under a toft. fill. 
Apparently, no special care had been taken 
to anchor the longitudinal reinforcing rods 
properly, so that under this stress, consider- 
ably in excess of their elastic limit, they had 
pulled through the concrete, as*was evidenced 
by the polished state of the concrete in con- 
tact with these rods.. The failure can there- 
fore be wholly attributed to defective design. 

Case.2.—This structure, which is typical of 
a number of reinforced concrete girder bridges 
completed in a county in the State of Indiana, 
some 3% years ago, was of sft. span in the 
clear and 16ft. clear roadway. Two longitu- 
dinal girders, rsft. roin. centre to centre, 
carrying a 7in. slab comprised the super- 
structure. Upon this slab was placed a 121n. 
earth fill and in addition it was supposed to 
carry a uniformly distributed load of 2oolb. 
per square foot, or a 20-ton road roller. The 
slab was reinforced by transverse rods of a 
sectional area. of 0.78 sq. in. each, rin. from 
the bottom and roin. centre to centre and by 
longitudinal rods ¥%in. in diameter and about 
3ft. centres. 

Before the striking of the centres, Mr. 
Daniel B. Luten, president of the National 
Bridge Company, in a communication to 
“Engineering News,” pointed out the weak- 
ness of the design and questioned its safety. 
He showed that under dead load alone the 
compression in the concrete of the slab would 
be about 1,ooolb. per square inch, and the 
tension in the steel would be nearly 20,00olb. 
per square inch, while ‘for the specified live 
load consisting of a 20-ton roller these figures 
became 3,000 and 55,o00]b. per square inch 
respectively. 

Before Mr. Luten’s letter had appeared the 
bridge collapsed, on the day following the re- 
moval of centres. The bridge gave way 
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when the rear wheels were about in the 
centre of the span, and indications pointed 
to the slab as the initial source of tailure. 
Careful examination of the wreck disclosed 
no broken steel, and failure was apparently 
caused by excessive compression in the con- 
crete of the slab. Under the loading of the 
traction engine, which weighed about 
16,500lb. and of which g,ooolb. were con- 
centrated in the rear axle, this compression 
could not have been less than 1,80olb, per 
square inch, with the tension in the steel 
about 32,5oolb. per square inch. The cor- 
responding stresses in the girders were about 
1,000lb. per square inch for the concrete and 
20,000lb. per square inch for the steel. The 
compression in the concrete of the slab was 
therefore nearly equal to the ultimate strength 
of a good concrete one month old, and in 
excess of the strength of the material used, 
which appears to have been of poor quality, 
on account of the presence of dirt in the 
sand. Very bad design and lack of care in 
preparation of the concrete were, therefore, 
clearly responsible for the collapse. 

Case 3.—Reference has been made to a 
number of girder bridges similar in design to 
that of Case 2, constructed during the same 
year as the latter, in the State of Indiana. 
One of these of 24ft. span developed a bad 
crack in one of the beams shortly after the 
striking of the centres, but managed to hang 
together and carry the traffic for about a 
year and a half. There was no load on the 
Lridge when it finally fell, and no evidence 
cculd be discovered of any weakening or un- 
dermining action from floods or other causes. 
It therefore appears that its downfall like- 
wise was due to the errors of an inexperienced 
or careless designer. 

Case 4.—Plain concrete railroad culvert of 
2oft. span and ioft. rise, carrying a fill of 
about roft. over the crown; crown thickness 
about 18in.; foundations were carried 4 or 
sft. below the natural level of the ground. 
The situation of the bridge was on marshy 
soil and the foundation-bed was of soft clay 
with considerable organic matter present, but 
no piles were used. 

As the filling was placed on the arch, 
cracks began to develop, in the case of the 
west wall, passing vertically up the wing 
walls near their junction with the spandrels, 
then crossing this corner and trending to the 
crown of the arch, reaching it at about one- 
quarter of th. length of the barrel in from 
the face of the spandrel walls. In the east 
wall a large vertical crack passed from the 
footing up the soffit to near the crown, where 
it joined a large horizontal crack running 
along nearly the whole length of the arch 
barrel. In addition to these very prominent 
cracks many other tributary cracks of lesser 
extent developed. 

Careful examination of the cracks in con- 
junction’ with the originally level mould 
board lines conclusively showed that the 
abutments had settled from qin. to 6in. under 
the heavy. load of the fill, and that the in- 
secure foundations were wholly responsible 
for the failure. 

Case 5.—A plain concrete railroad culvert 
roft. in span, carrying an embankment sit. 
B A 
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in depth, was constructed in the winter. The 
foundation-bed was of soft clay and no pile 
were used. In the following spring whe! 
the frost came out, a portion of the barrel 
near the middle collapsed under the weight 
of the fill, and a part of one end, with one 
of the wing walls, gave away under the slid 
ing of the embankment. 

The explanation offered for this failure, and 
one that appears reasonable, was that the 
spring thaw had destroyed the even bearing 
of the culvert on the foundation-bed, and 
that the barrel had thus been resolved into a 
beam at several points, the wrecked end por 
tion acting as a cantilever. Had reinforce 
ment been used, which is particularly de 
sirable in winter work of this class, the 
structure would no doubt have safely with. 
stood the adjustment. 

Case 6.—A reinforced-concrete arch high- 
way bridge of about 3oft. span and of low 
rise was constructed with abutments resting 
directly upon a quicksand-bed and in a situa- 
tion involving the excavation of a new chan- 
nel for the stream. Shortly after the strik- 
ing of the centres the arch ring collapsed, 
although subsequent computation showed the 
design to be sufficient. 

While the early removal of the forms may 
have been to a small extent responsible for 
the failure, the excavation of the new channel 
appears to have precipitated the fall imme- 
diately. Under the considerable weight of 
the arch, and favoured by the removal of 
material between the abutments, lateral flow- 
ing of the quicksand with attendant settle- 
ment and tilting of the abutments naturally 
followed. Had the foundation-bed been 
piled, this development could not have taken 
place. Faulty design of foundations was, 
therefore, primarily responsible for the 
failure; but, unless some of the piles had 
been driven on a batter, bad cracking of the 
spandrels would have occurred under the 
conditions named. 

Case 7.—Some seven years ago a Monier 
arch of considerable size and built at an 
extreme skew collapsed at Bendigo, Aus- 
tralia, with loss of life. The failure was 
sudden and unattended by any premonitory 
signs of distress, unlike the recorded char- 
acter of failure of Monier arches, which had 
been tested to destruction in: Europe and 
elsewhere. In view of the fact that the abut- 
ments were especially massive and securely 
founded on solid rock and that the materials 
were excellent, the contractor attributed the 
disaster to incorrectness in the received theory 
of skew arches, and retained the services of 
the late Prof. W. C. Kernot of the University 
of Melbourne, to conduct a thorough investi- 
gation and report upon the cause of failure. 

By means of measurements of the deforma- 
tion of loaded india-rubber models and by 
ingenious electrical experiments on a metallic 
model, corroborated by mathematical calcu- 
lations, Professor Kernot was able to show 


that Rankine’s theory of the’ skew arch, 
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which had, up to that time, been universally 
accepted, was altogther erroneous. Ran- 
kine’s view, as stated in his ‘‘ Applied 
Mechanics,” was that ‘“‘the forces which act 
in a vertical layer or rib of a skew arch with 
its abutments, are the same with those which 
act in an equally thick vertical layer of a 
symmetrical arch with its abutments, of the 
same dimensions and figure, and similarly 
and equally loaded.” It followed from this 
assumption, therefore, that the design of a skew 
arch is in no way different from the design 
of aright arch of the same span as the span of 
the former measured parallel to the longi- 
tudinal axis of the bridge. Professor Kernot, 
however, conclusively demonstrated that there 
is a great intensification of stress along the 
short diagonal AC .of a skew arch, the actual 
stress being almost exactly double the stress 
along the lines parallel to AB. At the same 
time the stress along the long diagonal BD 
was excessively small. 

The existence of such a stress condition is 
particularly serious since the acute angles of 
the abutments are of insufficient mass to 
properly resist the augmented thrust in the 
direction of the short diagonal, and if the 
skew be large, the factor of safety low or the 
test load unusually heavy, the abutments may 
give way at these points. This is precisely 
what happened at Bendigo, for the acute 
angle C of one of the abutments was literally 
pulverised over the double-hatched portion 
by the local intensification of the stress and 
the part of the arch enclosed by the irregular 
dotted line and the line CD had consequently 
fallen. (See diagram Fig. 1.) 

The cause of this failure lies unquestionably 
in the lack of knowledge at that time of the 
true principles of proportioning skew .arches 
and their abutments. 

Case 8.—The most recent concrete bridge 
failure of magnitude occurred on Feb. 28, 
1g10, when a reinforced concrete arch high- 


way bridge of three spans over the Flat Rock 
River near Edinburg, Ind., collapsed during 


a flood of exceptional-height. The. bridge 
had been open to traffic for about 8 months 
and during that time had stood one severe 
flood accompanied by an ice jam. 

As designed, the structure consisted of one 
central span of goft. and two side spans of 
7s5ft. each, all foundations to be on piles. 
Although the design was submitted by a well- 
known and responsible concrete bridge com- 
pany, the County Commissioners decided to 
Save money by omitting the piling and carry- 
ing the piers and abutments down to a some- 
what greater depth than originally contem- 
plated. Beyond furnishing the design, which 
appears to have been entirely satisfactory 
with the possible exception of insufficient 
provision for flood waters, the bridge com- 
pany had nothing to do with the work, ahd 
the County Commissioners, for whom the 
bridge was built, had no engineer to advise 
them or supervise the construction. In spite 
of this, and to the credit of the contractor, 
the materials and workmanship were of ex- 
cellent quality, many of the particles of stone 
and gravel of the concrete having split in- 
stead of being torn out of their places by the 
collapse. 

Upon careful examination of the wreck, it 
was found that the scour actuated by a con- 
siderable quantity of lodged drift had under- 
mined the upstream end and one side of one 
pier, Causing it to tip forward and endwise, 
and resulting in the fall of the two arches 
which it carried. The other pier being thus 
left without support to counteract the thrust 
of the remaining arch, likewise tilted, allow- 
ing this span to drop vertically into the 
river. There was no evidence to point to any 
other cause of failure than undermined foun- 
dations, and the responsibility for this rests 
with those who altered the original plans and 
specifications. 

Case 9.—The most extensive failure in re- 
inforced concrete bridge construction, of 
which records are available, is that of the 
City Bridge across the Illinois River, at 
Peoria, Ill. On May 1, 1909, three spans 
and the two intermediate piers of a 6-span 
arch structure which had been opened to 
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trafic only a few weeks, collapsed before 
the supporting centres had been struck. The 
wrecked spans were each a Melan arch 1asft. 
in the clear, of 13%ft. rise, and of the solid 
spandrel type. Practically all of the earth 
filling was in place at the time of failure. 


The two ruined piers were specified to be_ 


founded upon piles driven to bed rock, though 
subsequent investigation showed that prob- 
ably most of the piles stopped at less stable 
material. In addition, the piles were to be 
enclosed by permanent water-tight tongue- 
and-groove sheet piling or Wakefield piling 
t> safeguard the pier foundation against 
sccir; but, in spite of repeated warnings on 
the part of the consulting engineers, this was 
not done, nor was any protection in the way 
of riprapping provided. As a result, during 
the high water of the spring of 1908, the scour 
was most serious, in the case of one pier 
reaching to 3.8ft. below the base of the pier, 
or 11ft. below the original bed of the river. 

Since the design and construction of the 
superstructure was apparently entirely satis- 
factory, it was, therefore, not difficult to 
assign the cause of failure. The lateral sup- 
port and the frictional resistance of the piles 
under the two piers in question having been 
largely removed by the excessive scouring 
action of the water, buckling and consider- 
able settlement would naturally follow. This 
action was, no doubt, largely precipitated by 
a serious settlement and movement in a shore- 
ward direction of one of the abutments, which 
began a year prior to the collapse of the 
structure. 

Under such circumstances, there is little 
doubt that the failure was due to insecure 
foundations. 

Case 10.—This is nat_a case .of. total or 
even partial collapse, since the bridge in 
question has been in constant service since 
its completion two years ago. It affords, 
however, an excellent example of spandrel 
wall cracking, and as such will be used to 
illustrate a general discussion of this defect, 
which, as has already been stated, constitutes 
failure to a limited degree. 

This bridge, having a span of 6oft. in the 
clear, a rise of 6ft. and a crown thickness of 
15in., showed cracks in the spandrel walls 
immediately uponthe striking of the centres, 
although the spandrels are reinforced in the 
region of the springings by three longitudinal 
3%in. round rods. One of these rods is in 
the coping and the others are located at dis- 
tances of 1ft. and 3ft. below it. Each of the 
abutments rests upon a large number of ver- 
tical piles driven into quicksand. 

With the object of explaining the existence 
of these cracks in spite of the longitudinal 
reinforcement in the spandrels, the writer 
obtained information concerning the dimen- 
sions of the abutments, and constructed the 
diagram shown in Fig. 2. In this diagram 
the various forces acting upon the east abut- 
ment are shown in magnitude, direction, 
sense, and point of application for a vertical 
longitudinal rib or strip, 1ft. in thickness. 
The thrust of the arch Pi is given for the 
weight of the arch ring and filling only, since 
the spandrel cracking occurred without any 
live load on the span. Pz2 and P3 are the 
weights of the two trapezoidal prisms of fill- 
ing resting on the abutment; P4 represents 
the lateral pressure of the earth filling acting 
on the vertical projection of the abutment 
and tending to force it forward into the 
stream ; Ps is the pressure of the water and 
the saturated material of the stream bed, 
acting on the face of the abutment ; and P6 is 
the weight of a strip of abutment 1ft. thick 
reduced for buoyancy of the submerged por- 
tion. These various forces, when combined, 
produce a resultant action, R, on the base of 
the abutment having a magnitude of 84,oo00lb. 
and passing altogether outside of the base 
instead of cutting it near the centre as it 
should in a properly designed abutment. 

Apart from the obvious effect of this serious 
error in the design, it is probable that span- 
drel cracks would have still occurred, al- 
though not to the same extent. The 
abutments, as has been noted, were 
founded on vertical piles driven into 
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quicksand, and under the thrust of the un- 
usually flat arch lateral yielding of the piles 
would in all probability have been followed 
by cracking of the spandrels. The practice 
of founding arch abutments on piles, none 
of which are driven on a batter, or where no 
abutment ties are employed, is in the majority 
of cases likely to result in dangerous cracks. 

Spandrel cracks are so often found in con- 
crete arches that their presence cannot al: 
ways be attributed to badly designed abut- 
ments, or to yielding foundations. Mr. Young 
knows of one case where spandrel cracking 
occurred in an arch the abutments of which 
were founded upon solid rock and where, it is 
believed, the design was, in general, satis- 
factory. The spandrels, however, contained 
no longitudinal reinforcement, and the settle- 
ment of the crown when the centres were 
struck had induced sufficient negative bend- 
ing moment in the spandrels near their junc- 
tion with the abutments to overcome the ten- 
sile strength of the concrete and cause con- 
spicuous cracking. 

Mr. Young believes that the objectionable 
practice of inserting gas pipe or other metallic 
handrail posts in the spandrels of arches, 
strongly favours the development of spandrel 
cracks. Since the temperature of the exposed 
metal rises more rapidly than that of the 
concrete under the heat of the sun’s rays, the 
posts expand more rapidly than the concrete 
and cause cracking of the latter at every 
post. 

Case 11.—This is a badly cracked wing 
wall, typical of a great number of like cases. 
Such a development does not, of course, put 
the bridge out of commission ; but, it necessi- 
tates the expense of shoring and repairs. The 
source of the trouble is generally in bad de- 


sign, and sometimes in careless workmanship. 


In this case, the wing wall is about 24ft. 
high, 3ft. thick at the base, and 18in. at the 
top, with no reinforcement whatever. The 
workmanship and materials were good, and 
the failure is therefore entirely due to the 
absurd proportions of the wall. A number 
of cases of cracking of correctly designed 
wing walls at their junction with abutments 
are known to Mr. Young, where trouble 
might have been avoided by a small amount 
of horizontal reinforcement at the corners. 

Conclusion.—Summing up the eleven cases 
cited, the principal, and therefore primary, 
causes of failure are found to be as fol- 
lows: (1) Design of foundations originally 
defective or rendered defective by altera- 
tions not approved by the designing engi- 
neers, 6 cases. (2) Design of the superstruc- 
ture defective, 5 cases. 

It therefore appears that in the cases dis- 
cussed over one-half of the failures occurred 
from defective design of foundations. Es- 
pecially significant is the fact that in the 
case of the two most extensive failures des- 
cribed, the original designs and specifications 
for the foundations were satisfactory and that 
the disastrous results were caused by altera- 
tions in the plans made by persons in 
authority without professional advice. The 
time is coming, Mr. Young believes, when 
engineers, in self-protection, will refuse to 
allow their plans and specifications to go 
out and suffer interpretation and alteration 
by laymen, but will insist upon the same 
expert attention to the work under construc- 
tion as in the designer’s office.: 

A feature of the above summary, which 
may occasion some surprise, is the fact that 
in all of the cases considered failure was 
primarily due to errors in design, either of 
substructure or superstructure, and that the 
material, except to a limited degree in Case 
2, was not in any way responsible for the 
unfortunate results. 

Mr. Young stated that no special selection 
of cases was made for his paper; but, in 
every case had been included concerning 
which reliable data could be obtained in a 
short space of time. Since these cases are 
probably typical of most of the failures of 
concrete bridges, he believes that there is 
no ground for the disquieting statements 
which have been made. 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AUGUST 23. COUNTY OFFICES AT 
NAVAN for the Meath County Council. In- 


uiries to the Secretary, Meath County 
Council, Ireland. 

AUGUST 31. COVENTRY. NEW ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL in Centaur Road. 


‘Limited to architects practising in Coventry. 
‘Particulars given in our issue of March 16th. 

AUG. 31. GORLESTON-ON-SEA, The 
Governors of the East Anglican Institution 
for Blind and Deaf Children invite plans and 
designs for a new building to be erected at 
) Gorleston-on-Sea. D. O. Holme, Clerk 
‘of the Governors, Castle Chambers, Norwich. 
| SEPT. 1. CARNEGIE LIBRARY, KINGS. 
TOWN, CO. DUBLIN.—The U.D. Council 
of Kingstown offer premiums of £50 and £20 
respectively for the two best designs for the 
above to be erected at Lower George’s Street. 
Particulars from Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kingstown.  De- 
posit one guinea. 

SEPT. 5. The QUEENS UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST. Enlargement of the present 
buildings at a cost of about £52,000. Par- 
ticulars in our issue of June rst. 

SEPT. 5. SHERINGHAM COUNCIL 
OFFICES.—Architects desirous of submit- 
ting designs for the council offices proposed 
to be erected at Sheringham may obtain full 
particulars on written application, accom- 
panied by a stamped addressed envelope, to 
Edgar C. Rolfe, Clerk of the Council, Church 
Street Chambers, Sheringham. 

EEPT. to. SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE.—Competitive designs are 
invited from architects (being Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, or Licentiates of the Royal Institu- 
tion of British Architects or members of the 
Society of Architects. Particulars, together 
with site plan can be obtained from Mr. A. 
F. Kidson, Town Clerk, Folkestone. 

BEPT. 19. TOWN HALL, MAESTEG.— 
The Town Hall Committee invite competitive 
designs, etc., for the proposed alterations and 
additions (not exceeding in cost £3,000) to 
the Town Hall and Market Hall, Maesteg. 
Printed terms and conditions, together with 
a plan of site and sections at ground level, 
may be obtained from the engineer and sur- 
veyor, Mr. Samuel J. Harpur, Town Hall, 
Maesteg. Designs must be deposited at my 
office by noon on Monday next, September 
19th. Two premiums are offered, namely, 25 
guineas and io guineas, as first and second 
respectively. 


ect, t. DENBIGH PUBLIC HALL, 
MARKETS, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
ETC. The Town Council invite competitive 
plans and designs of a public hall, markets, 
municipal buildings, etc., which it is pro- 
posed to erect at a cost not to exceed £10,000. 
Particulars of the accommodation required, 
jand of the conditions of the competition, 
together with a plan of the site and the 
necessary levels, may be obtained on payment 
of a deposit of £1 1s., which will be re- 
turned on receipt of a bona-fide design. Three 
premiums are offered, viz., £75, £30, and 
£20, as first, second and third respectively. 
The competitor whose plans are considered 
most suitable will be awarded the first pre- 
mium, and will be engaged to carry out the 
work, in which case his premium will emerge 
in his commission. Designs must be delivered 
to the office of J. Parry Jones, Town Clerk, 
Denbigh. 

NO DATE.—TOWN PLAN FOR ES- 
TATES AT RUISLIP AND NORTH- 
WOOD.—The directors of Garden Estates, 
Limited, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., invite competitive designs for a town 
plan of the states of King’s College, Cam- 


bridge, in the parishes named. The estate 
comprise 1,300 acres. Assessors: Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., and Mr. Raymond Unwin. 


Premiums of £150, £100, and £50. Terms 
and conditions, together with a lithographed 
plan of the estate, may be obtained at the 
\offices of the Company on and after Septem- 
/ber rst. Deposit, one guinea. 


| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


** Buildings for Music.”’ 
Editor of THe ARCHITECTS’ 

BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—It is gratifying to read Mr. H. H. 
Statham’s very interesting article on “ Build- 
ings for Music’’ in a paper of the standing 
of the ‘‘ Architects’ and Builders’ Journal.” 
Too great importance cannot be attached to 
the question of a suitable position for the 
organ, and, generally speaking, far too little 
attention is given to this all-important matter 
in connection with buildings where music 
occupies a prominent place. This subject is 
frequently aired in musical journals, not 
always to the advantage of the architectural 
profession, and, if spoken of more often in 
papers such as yours, would surely lead to 
a better understanding between architect and 
organ builder. Although Mr. Statham deals 
principally with concert halls, where there 
can be but little excuse for improperly plac- 
ing an organ, a far wider field is covered 
when one thinks of buildings intended for 
public worship. In nine cases out of tena 
church or chapel sooner or later has an 
organ erected, and then begins trouble if suffi- 
cient thought has not been given to the organ 
question. A great factor in this case is the 
provision of ample head room for the pipes ; 
and if architects realised that a very common 
length for a pipe is 16ft., they would think 
twice before giving less room than that. 
Many a fine instrument has been spoilt in 
effect by being boxed up in a space utterly 
unsuitable for it, destroying much of its 
quality of tone and complicating an already 
sufficiently complicated mechanism. After 
all, the organ is nowadays, with few excep- 
tions, recognised as an essential aid to divine 
service ; and if, in projected designs for build- 
ings of a sacred character, the services of an 
organ builder of repute could be called in 
to the architect’s assistance, a more satisfac- 
tory state of things would probably result. 
It sometimes happens that a prominent archi- 
tectural feature in a building gets quite 
obliterated by a bank of organ pipes, when, 
if more thought had been given in the first 
instance, much soreness of spirit could have 
been avoided. It would be interesting to 
hear the views of your readers, many of 
whom are doubtless interested in the architec- 
tural and musical features of a building, if 
space could be found for a correspondence. 
In the hope of which I beg to subscribe 
myself, 


To the AND 


AN INTERESTED AMATEUR. 
London. 


Finsbury Public Lighting. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a 
paragraph appearing in your issue of the 
3rd inst. relative to the contract recently 
entered into by the Finsbury Borough Coun- 
cil with the Gas Light and Coke Co. for the 
lighting of the borough. You state that 
“this decision was taken after the latest 
examples of gas and electric lighting had 
been carefully inspected and relative costs 
compared.” 

I am not in a position to say what were 
the latest examples of gas and and electric 
lighting inspected by the Council, but I do 
know that my Company offered to submit 
examples of electric lighting free of expense 
to the Council, but this offer was declined. 

With regard to the question of relative run- 
ning costs, my Company submitted a tender 
for lighting which gave an illuminating power 
three times as great as the existing gas 
lighting, and moreover, showed a saving in 
running costs as compared with gas, of over 
14 per cent. In spite of this, however, the 
Company’s offer was declined. 

In view of the mistaken impression which 
the paragraph in question is likely to con- 
vey to your readers, I trust you will find 
space for this letter in your next issue. 

H. B. RENWICK, 

General Manager and Secretary, the County 
of London Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 


AND 
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BUIBDERS= NOJES. 


Mr. Alexander Howlett, Builder, of Bourne- 
mouth, has died at the age of 64, as a result 
of an accident, a collision between a motor 
cycle on which he was riding and a motor 
Car. 9 

The employees of Messrs. W. P. Hayter 
and Son, Builders and Contractors, of West- 
bourne, Bournemouth, had their annual out- 
ing recently, in the Isle of Wight ; journeying 
from Lymington and taking boat to Yar- 
mouth. from there they drove to Newport, 
where dinner was provided at Roach’s Hotel. 
The party then walked to Carisbrooke Castle. 
Tea was taken at Lymington on the return 
journey. = 


_ A correspondence on “Scientific Bricklay- 
ing’? has opened out in ‘‘The Morning 
Leader.” A correspondent set the ball roll- 
ing by indicting the slow rate of laying 
bricks, saying that he had never seen more 
than 120 bricks laid in the day, and also by 
questioning the necessity for tossing each 
brick in the hand before laying, and for tap- 
ping bricks with the hammer when laying. 
This has drawn upon him remonstrances 
from. various other readers, who give figures 
of 1,000, 1,100, 1,200 a day, and a writer who 
does not count himself expert, confesses to 
an ability to lay from 500 to goo bricks per 
day. We were. under the impression that 
trade union rules prohibited the laying of 
more than 400 to 500 bricks per man per day. 


The report of Waring and White (1906), 
Ltd. for the year .ending March 31st, 1910, 
presented at the meeting on Thursday last, 
shows a profit of £14,631, to which has to 
be added the balance brought forward from 
the last account, £11,026, making a total 
of £25,658. From this there is a deduction 
of £592 percentage to the staff under their 
various agreements, leaving a net amount of 
£25,065. The directors recommend that a 
dividend be not paid, but that the reserves 
should be strengthened by allocating £15,000, 
bringing the total reserve fund to £40,000 ; 
that £2,000 be allocated to a fund for staff 
purposes; and the balance of £8,065 be car- 
tied forward. 

The rush contract for reconstructing and 
making additions to the older building of the 
Savoy Hotel, London, is now proceeding. In 
view of the heavy loss that must be incurred 
to the hotel during the operations, the work 
is being carried forward night and day. 
There are two shifts of men, each working 12 
hours, under two foremen, and in all it is 
estimated that goo men will be employed on 
the building. Two floors, containing 30 sultes 
of rooms, are to be added at the top, and a 
large banqueting hall is also to be constructed 
on the site of the old Courtyard, with a seat- 
ing capacity for 500 people. The floor is to. 
be prepared for dancing. The whole work, 
estimated to cost £125,000, is to be com- 
pleted in three months. Messrs. Leslie and 
Co., Ltd., are the contractors. 


Statements have appeared in the Man- 
chester papers that a strike is imminent among 
the operative carpenters and joiners in North- 
East Lancashire. These workmen have ex- 
pressed their determination to strike unless 
the employers concede an advance of a half- 
penny an hour. This demand is in substitu- 
tion for an original request of one penny per™ 
hour. It is stated that both sides remain 
firm. After a strike of fourteen weeks the: 
Leigh painters’ dispute is to be submitted for 
arbitration to the Board of Trade. Pending 
a decision the masters have offered 8%d. per 
hour. It is since stated that the strike of 
joiners and carpenters at Burnley, Nelson, 
Colne and Padiham has been averted by the 
operatives accepting an advance of one 
farthing per hour forthwith, with the promise 
of another farthing per hour in January next. 
About 300 men were affected. This unrest in: 
the building trade is probably only another 
symptom of the general labour unrest which 
is generally prevalent in the North of England? 
just now. 
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Tenders. 


Addressed postcards, on which lists of tenders may be 
tiated, will be sent free on application to the Manager 
ARCHITECTS’ AND BurLpers’ JouRNAL, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
“© The Editor,” at latest by noon on Saturday if intended 
yer publication in the following Wednesday’s issue. Resulis 
cf Tenders cannot he accepted unless they contain the name 
of the Architect or Surveyor jor the work. 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—For the works required in 
erection of the new savings bank, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. W. H. George and Sons, architects, 7 7, War- 
rington Street, Ashton-under- -Lyne. 

F. Wooley ase nee 
Storrs and Sons, Stalybridge 3,380 
Jj. Ridyard ... ss. 4 Ady Piao) 
. Marshall and Sons ... is w+ 33297 
a, wWean Ss oie bn) 35200 
J. Gibson and "Sons, Dukinfield 
Shuttleworth Bros., Stalybridge 
J. Robinson ... ee 
Saxon Bros.,* Stalybridge. 3,160 
R. Carlyle, Manchester : 3,158 
*Accepted subject to certain omissions. 
Rest of Ashton. 


++435435 


3,203 
3,180 
3,168 


— For Electric Theatre, High 
Wornell, architect, 19, 


A B 


sham. (Surrey). 
Street, Egham, Surrey. J. 
Ludgate LeQuile aa ex 


The Acton Concrete Con- 
struction Co., Ltd, Acton 4899 15 
HH. D. Bowyer, Slough... 885 o 
J. A. Baker and mg Ltd. 

Staines 2 o o £6¢ 
A. Jordan,* Staines 67 0 0 690 
*Accepted. 

A—Original Scheme. B—Amended Scheme. 
Cloucestershire.—Accepted for works of repair, 
painting, and minor alterations at the following 
schools, for the Gloucestershire Education Com- 

mittee :— 


Nailsworth Council School: 
E. W. Baldwin, Nailsworth... 


Woolaston Council School: 
Thos. E. Clark, Woolaston Ar ay fe 
Kingswood, Hanham Road Council School: 
A. J. Bridges, Kingswood . 133 10 
Bitton, Oldland Common sep ruaar Schoo 
H. England and Son, Oldland 
Bilston Council School, Cinderford : 
P. C. Cousins, Gloucester ... 


IEllwood Council School, near Parkend: 
W. G. Nelmes, Coleford 


Parkend Council School: 
John Marfell, Lydney An Eee 28g OUs 


(Plump Hill Council School, near Mitcheldean: 
R, Bidmead, Newnham 48 15 


Pillowell Council School, near Whitecroft: 
R. Bidmead, Newnham ... ESP ie 
Ruardean Hill Council School: 
Conway Jones & Co., Gloucester 99 


Cinderford: 


05126 


Steam Mills Council School, 
Wm. Morgan, Cinderford 


St. White’s Council 
W. G. Powell, 


Parliament Street Council School, Stroud: 
Philip Ford and Son, Stroud Sh ear tty 


Whiteshill Boys’ Council School, Stroud: 
Philip Ford and Son, Stroud wa (XO290 6 


‘Whiteshill Girls’ 
Stroud: 
A. S. Cooke,’Stroud 


Rodborough Council School: 
Gardner and Sons, Stroud... 


*Chalford Hill Council School: 
Geo. Tyler, Chalford Hill ... 


-Soudley Council School: 
Byard and Son, Gloucester x= 
Cone and Godfrey, Tewkesbury 
J. Flewelling, Lydbrook 

Bee Forest Road Rolling 
Soudley 

A. S. Cooke,* Stroud. 

*Accepted, 


33 
1 School, Cinderford: 
Ruspidge ... cae aS 


, 


and Infants’ Council School, 


Co., 


Gocdwick (Pembrokeshire).—Erection of 
eCouncil school ages) 
Education Authority. Edward Thomas and Son 
-architects, 17, ett ae Place, Haverfordwest. ; 

Nicholas Bros., Goodwick’ nee ° 
D. Davies and Sons, Cardiff ... 

Cole and Sons, Milford Haven... 
Hayward and Wooster, Bath ... 
Llewellyn Thomas, Goodwick er 

Davies and Howell, Cardiff = 

John and Griffiths .* Fishguard... 

*Accepted. 


new 
for the Pembrokeshire 


yrooooo0do 


Gillingham.—For school extensions, for the Edu- 
sation Committee. 
Barnsole Road. 
West Bros., Rochester ... 
-. E. Skinner, Chatham ... 
H. E. Phillips, Gillingham : 
G. Gates and Son,* Frindsbury 


es 


b HHH 


184 


Napier Road. 


—E. Skinner... 
Phillips 
ates and Son* 
*Accepted. 


Hanwell.—Recommended for acceptance for the 
erection of new elementary school in Graham Gar- 
dens, Hanwell, for the Middlesex Education Com- 
mittee. 4 

H. Knight and Son, Tottenham, £7,932. 

Heswall (Cheshire).—For extensions of the ac- 
commodation at Heswall Council school, for the 
Hoylake and West Kirby Administrative Sub-com- 
mittee. C. E. Deacon and Horsburgh, architects, 
12, St. George’s Crescent, Liverpool. Quantities by 
W. P. Horsburgh, Q.S.A., surveyor, Liverpool. 

Hall and Jamieson, 4, Comus Street...41,990 
Haugh and puAS i; Watmough 
Street en eee 
W. 4. Forde, id. 3, 
Road, Birkenhead oe a ae 
H. E. B. Greene & Co., Knight Street 
Morrison and Sons, Wavertree 
P. Tyson, Dryden Street 
J. Merritt, Adelphi Street, Birkenhead 
Duthie and Dobson, Comus Street ... 
S. Webster, 10, Brasenose Road, 
Bootle 
W. Fleming and Co., - Liverpool 1 Road, 
Neston 
Jierands Be Kitchen, 
Heswall* : 


Claughton 


Telegraph | Road, 


*Accepted. 
Rest of Liverpool. 

Holmes Chapel (Cheshire).—Accepted for carry- 
ing out alterations and extensions at Holmes 
Chapel College, for the Cheshire Education Com- 
mittee. 

Huxley, Malpas, 4,970. 


London, S.E.—For erection of new premises, for 
ine Hatcham Liberal Club, Queen’s Road, Peck- 
am. 

Hollingsworth, Peckham zs meee Ke 

Holloway Bros., Westminster 

Higgs and Hill, Lambeth... 

Godson and Sons, Kilburn 

Leng, Deptford ... 

H. L. Holloway, Deptford 

Nash, Deptford f pw 
Nightingale, Lambeth : 
Aly). Ware; 105," Park Road, 


om UU qn 


on 


wn 


|, Plum- 
stead i 


*Accepted. 


London, S.W.—For erection of a combined house- 
wifery and laundry centre on the St. Dunstan’s 
Road site (Fulham), for the London County Coun- 
cil. 

A. Roberts and Co., Ltd., 74, 
Earl’s Court Road aa ear 
Stevens and Sons, 33, Crouch 
Hill ae fe ie =, 
G. Neal, Tennyson Works, Wil- 
lesden Lane, Kilburn a 
W. Johnson ‘and. Co., 
Wandsworth Common 
Lole and Co., Trafalgar Square, 
Chelsea ‘ ee cae weer I 
E. Triggs, 92, The Chase, Clap- 
am ia. ae 
G. Godson and Sons, Pembroke 
Works, Kilburn Lane 
J._Garrett and Son, 83, Balham 
Hill* ; 1,560 

Architect’s ‘estimate, 41,556. 

*Recommended for acceptance. 


London, W.C.—For repairs 
Caxton Hall, 


and redecoration at 
for the Westminster City Council. 
De Jong and, Co., td, 84,eAlbert 

Street, Camden Town... nde eh 
Campbell, Smith and Co., Ltd., 25, 

Newman Street, W. 
Bywaters and Sons, 

Street : 
ie me and Son, 2, Market ‘Street, 
(@..Re Kearley, | airy Carnaby Street, W. 
Kirk and Kirk,* 17, Esher Street, 

Westminster 

* Recommended for acceptance. 


Ltd. - 10, King gly 


Middlesbrough.—For erection of Linthorpe Road 
Primitive Methodist School, etc., Middlesbrough. 
T. W. T. Richardson, architect, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Fovargue Bros. eat hes «5545947 
Henry Walker t 4,085 
J. G. Robson 4,542 
Bastiman Bros. 4,427 
H. Alcock 4,391 
McNaughton ees aa =. Fe ASB EO 
S. Coates, Ltd. ae + nae si Bp 
AL ele Cooke : ans wee wee 45216 
Vinter and Davison swe See te Be 
J. Davison See ee we She dep doe: 
Alison Bros. 4.115 
D. Doughty and Sons 4,073 
Duchars and Bowers 3,788 


Newark.—For alterations and additions to 
Newark Parish Church schools. 

J. Barnsley and Sons, Birmingham ...£3,138 
Beardsmore and West, Northampton... 

T. Lowe and Sons, Burton 

C. Baines : ap 

W. Smith 3 

Renshaw and Wright 

G. Brown and Sons* 

Rest of Newark. 
*Accepted. 


August 17th, 1910. 


Newcastle (Staffs).—Accepted for structural re- - 


pairs at the Boys’ High School, Newcastle. A .R. 
Wood and Son, architects, Tunstall. 


S. Wilton, jun., Newcastle-under-Lyme, £1,020. 


Old Sarum (Salisbury).—For the erection of an 
Isolation Hospital at Old Sarum, Wilts, for the 
‘Salisbury and District Joint Isolation Hospital 
Committee. J. Hugh Goodman, architect, Read- 
ing. H. Cooper and Sons, surveyors, Reading. 

5S Grace and Sons, Andover «+» 418,344 
Playfair and Toole, Southampton 18,033 

Cc. A. Hayes and Sons, Bristol 17,292 

Mussellwhite and Sapp, Basingstoke 17,140 

Hayward and Wooster, Bath 17,117 
Jenkins and Son, Southampton -- 17,108 

Billett and Musselwhite, Salisbury... 16,889 

E. Walters and Son, Bristol - 16,652 

F. Burton, 16,523 

Stephens, 
Bristol 

G. Moore and Sons, Trowbridge 

Bowman and Sons, Bournemouth 

Bourne and Jenkinson, Andover 

Wort and Way, Salisbury 

E. C. Hughes, Wokingham 

W. T. Nicholls, Gloucester 

Harris Bros., Salisbury eG 

McCarthy E. Fitt Reading 

W. J. Bloxham, Banbury 

Drowley and Co., Woking 

Parson Bros., Westbury 

A. J. Colbourne, Swindon 

T. Higgs, Northampton 


Durrington 
Bastow and Con 


" Ltd., 


16,453 
16,262 
16,236 
16,092 
15,972 
155733 
15,594 
155517 
153497 
15,376 
15,307 
14,904 
14,799 
13,998 


Romfcrd.—For erection of new business premises 
and dwelling house, with works incidental thereto, 
on the site of the “Old Windmill] and Bells,’’ Mar- 
ket Place, Romford, for L. F. Stone. E. J. Little, 
architect, "Hornchurch Road, Romford. C. E. Pease, 
F.S.I., 16, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C., sur 
veyor. 

J. W. Smith and Co., Birmingham 
Hibberd Bros., Ltd., London, 5.E. 
A. H. Fryd, Southend 

Perton and Co., Ltd., Ashford, ‘Middle. 

Sex 4,765 
W. Pinney, Brixton. 45745 
W. Shurmur and Sons, Ltd., Clapton 4,554 
Wood Bros., Forest Gate 4,485 
Sanford and. Co:, Woolwich 4,450 
Brown Bros., Grays : 4,400 
Myall and Upson, I Ilford 4,400 
F. and G. Foster, Norwood ... ~ Feijen We d= 
B. E. Nightingale, Lambeth sae, 45200 
T. J. Bailey, Chelmsford - ws 4,280 
A. Partridge Bros., Romford 4,250 
Dowsing and Davis,* Romford “« 4,220 
bhai gia and «Co Lid:; Hee ce 3,990 

Fitch and Cox, Enfield’ 3,692 


*Accepted, 


23059547 
+» 4,999 
4,859 


excluding ee fronts. 


Rugby.—For erection of new Palace Theatre. 
Harris eas ; SSA ° 
Lovell, Marlow 4,805 
Linnell and Son 4,768 
Hollowell 5 4,725 
Parnell and Son 4,695 
Winn and Son : 4,664 
Woodhouse, Nottingham... 4,534 
Ahn Adams and Son, Daventry . 4,390 
Cockerell : 45344 


ocoomooo$°o 
O-0O "0. 00" O: Ce 


“Kecentet 
Rest of Rugby. 


Scarning, Norfolk.—For additions and alterations 
to the Free School, Scarning, Norfolk, for the 
Governors. George I. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect and surveyor. 

James Needs 3 ee 
I. Youngs and Son ast 747 
Horace Mack ans = den B30: 
Eldon Smith wae — ~ss' 20 
Wicks and Sons 716 Ir 1 
W. S. and J. Larner*, "East Dere- 

ham The a 680 o 


ceAecepted! 


Wrotham (Kent).—For the erection of Wrotham 


Borough Green Council School, for the Kent Edu- 
cation Committee. Wilfred H. Robinson, architect. 


W. Allcorn and Sons, Plaxtol 44,892 10 o 
F. and G: Foster, Camden 
Works, Norwood Junction 
Thos. Crossley and Son, Brom- 
ley rei we Ee atte aC EOIN 
Clair Sutton, Reading 4,585 
John Lonsdale, Swanley 4,561 
W. J. Ballard, Ramsgate 4,549 
W. T. Burrows, Maidstone 4,490 
Louis Curtis, Borough Green ... 4,476 
Geo. Browning, Canterbury... 4,372 
W. Jj. Norris, Sidney Works, 


Ltd., 


4,878 


Beckenham 
C. E. Walis 
Maidstone 3 =! aoe 
Geo. Gates and “Sons, Frinds- 
bury, Rochester aes 
James Wood and Sons, "Maid- 
stone 
W. and L. Bowes, Milton Regis 
C. .Baker and _ Son, Strood, 
Rochester 
D. Godden and Sons, 
Ashford : 
W. H. Archer and ‘Son, Graves- 
end oes 
J.cA. Davison, “West Malling ~ 
J. Podger and Sons, Bromley ... 
Chas. E. Skinner,* ‘Chatham ... 


*Accepted. 


a5 a 45370 
and Sons, 


4,320 
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The Garden Suburb House. 


N: our issue of August roth we com- 
mented On a paragraph appearing 1n 
x . 2 ‘ a9 er 
the “Westminster Gazette under 
the above heading as follows :— 
THE GARDEN SUBURB HOUSE. 

A writer in the ‘‘Westminster Gazette” ex- 
tols the merits of the garden suburb house by 
saying that the purchaser Gf) ae enouse sim 
a garden suburb not only obtains a 
residence which is designed to his own 

wants, but he has neither the cost nor the trouble~of discovering an 
architect, a builder, a surveyor, or a solicitor. He pays a stated sum, 
which may range from 4300 to £400 for a modern cottage to 43,000 
for a large mansion; and in that sum all other costs will be included. 
For the definite amount the house is designed, built, and finished ready 
for occupation. We presume that tke next suggestion will be that the 
architect should be dispensed with. 


Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, M.P., a director of the Garden 
Suburb Development Company (Hampstead), Ltd., writes to 
us that this paragraph has. been brought to his notice, and 
he goes on to say that :— 


As this refers to the work of the Garden Suburb Development Com 
pany (Hampstead), Ltd., of which I am chairman, I hope you will 
permit me to correct an impression which I should be sorry should be 
created. The business of this Company is certainly not to dispense with 
the architect: it was formed for the opposite purpose. When the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb Trust acquired 240 acres adjoining Hampstead 
Heath, the speculative builder commenced to build upon it in his 
accustomed manner. He may have employed architects or he may not, 
I think the latter. The result was described by a writer in ‘‘ Country 
Life ”’ as follows :— 

“Without this Company (The Garden Suburb Development Company 
(Hampstead), Ltd.) as part of the machinery for creating the suburb, 
it seems likely that the brave hopes of the promoters would have sorely 
miscarried. At the start some few plots were leased to single builders, 
with results that we need neither describe nor illustrate. It was clear 
that there was a large chance of the labours of the consulting archi- 
tects, in planning the roads, open spaces, and building sites, being 
smothered by an inharmonious jumble of unrelated designs, all, per- 
haps, admirable in themselves. Between the Trust Company and the 
man wanting to build there was need of a buffer state. Some friends of 
the Trust Company formed the Development Company to fulfil this 
function, The latter Company, by co-operating with the consulting 
architects, is able to build up groups of houses and create vistas and 
street pictures which would otherwise have been impossible. It employs 
about a score of architects of high repute to design for the willing 
purchaser, or it will work with the purchaser’s architect, and it builds 
the houses through an official contractor. By this means the building 
trade is removed from the sphere of speculation, and the possibility ot 
freak houses which offend the landscape is destroyed.” 


= 


4) 


This Company was formed to ensure that architects and contractors 
of repute should be employed in building houses of all sizes on the 
Hampstead Garden suburb. In the first year we paid over 42,000. in 
architects’ and surveyors’ fees. The following architects among others 
have done work for us :— 
Geoffry Lucas, A.R.I.B.A. 
E. L. Lutyens, F.R.I-B-A. 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. 
Barry Parker and Raymond Unwir. IE. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A. 

M. H. Baillie Scott. Horace Field, F.R.I.B.A., and 
C, Harrison Townsend, F.R.I.B.A. Evelyn Simmons. 

W. H. Ward, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. W. Curtis Green, A:R.I.B.A. 

T. M. Wilson. P. Morley Horder, F.R.1.B.A. 
Edgar Wood, A.R.1.B.A. Joseph and Smithem. 

Herbert A. Welch. Langley & J. C. Baines, A.R.I.B.A. 


Michael Bunney and C. C. Makins, 
AA.R.1.B.A. 
Courtenay M. Crickmer. 


J client, but no 
house will ever be built for this company without it has been planned 
4nd supervised by a qualified architect working for proper professional] 
fees. 

We have not now the original paragraph of the “ West- 
before us; but our impression was that it 


We leave the choice of an architect entirely to the 


minster Gazette ’”’ 
was a generalisation, and referred to supposed advantages 
peculiar not alone to the Hampstead suburb, but to all simi- 
lar projects. It is hardly necessary to say that we should not 
have thought of indicting the Hampstead suburb, which, as 
Mr. McCurdy points out, and as we are well aware, has very 
properly employed the services of many competent architects 


for the design of its houses. But Mr. McCurdy doubtless 


knows that it is becoming an habitual practice for estate 
speculative kind, to 
instance the saving of architects’ fees as one of the induce- 
ments which the public obtains by dealing with them; and 
it is a practice which ought to be sternly reprobated, not 
merely in the interests of architects, but of Architecture, The 
“Westminster Gazette’? paragraph, as it stands, expresses 
too much, or, in the light of Mr. McCurdy’s explanation, too 
little. We do not think that a man should be saved the 
trouble, at all events, of discovering the artist who provides 
him with so intimate and personal a thing as his home. 
Rather should he be encouraged to feel that he is able to 
select the architect whose work appeals most sympathetically 
to him; and this without any additional expense to the pro- 
jected cost of his dwelling. This, in effect, is what the 
Hampstead Development Co. enables him to do, and it ought 
to make the most of it. The builder, surveyor, and solicitor 
carrying out impersonal though necessary duties, may come 
in a different category; but the architect should never be 
obscured. From which Mr. McCurdy will understand that 
we were not quarrelling with the very excellent methods of 
this company, or of any other garden suburb development 
company on similar lines, but with the expressions and point 
of view by which the “Westminster Gazette’’ sought to 
extol them. 


development firms, especially of the 


Temporary Exhibition Buildings. 

HE catastrophe at the Brussels Exhibition naturally 
suggests some considerations as to the whole subject of 
the temporary architecture of exhibition buildings, 

both in regard to the question of security and that of suitable 
architectural treatment. ! 

In regard to the first-named point, the fire at Brussels, 
especially when we consider it in connection with the recol- 
lection of the far more serious calamity of the fire at the 
bazaar in the Rue Jean Goujon at Paris, a good many years 
ago, ought to render it evident once for all that the erection 
of a number of inflammable buildings, containing often col- 
lections of very inflammable substances, under circumstances 
in which they are likely to be crowded with spectators, con- 
stitutes a public danger which ought never again to be in- 
curred on such occasions. Happily the Brussels fire has not 
been accompanied, like the Paris one, by a holocaust of 
human lives, but this was perhaps only a fort:nate accident, 
owing to the buildings not being crowded at the time. But a 
quantity of valuable property has been destroyed, along with 
works of art the loss of which no insurance money can replace, 
owing to the double risk of having buildings which would 
easily burn, and of not having, apparently, any adequate 
means on the spot for extinguishing fire. The latter pro- 
vision is requisite in any case, and ought to be strictly seen 
to in future large exhibitions, for even if the buildings are 
fire-resisting, their contents may be inflammable ; and in such 
a case the first few minutes are all-important ; a very brief 
delay in getting to work to extinguish a fire may make all 
the difference between a merely local damage and the gutting 
of a whole building. 
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In regard to the buildings, every consideration points to 
concrete-steel, in one or other of its forms, as the material 
for temporary exhibition buildings; if properly made and 
every precaution taken to thoroughly isolate the steel from 
contact with the external air, it is the most fire-resisting 
material known, and nothing else ought to be countenanced 
for temporary exhibition buildings in future. 

Then follows the question, not unimportant, of the archi- 
tectural treatment of such buildings. There has been of late 
years far too much of the attempt to give to exhibition build- 
ings a monumental character ; to treat them, as many of those 
at the Chicago Exhibition were treated, as imitations of classi- 
cal buildings of columnar style. The one argument that can be 
adduced in favour of this method is that it may have a certain 
educational value, and that those who have not seen any of 
the great classical or Renaissance buildings may thus get an 
impression of their effect. This imitative architecture at 
exhibitions seems to have been confined to classic forms; we 
do not remember any important attempt at Gothic imitations 
of the kind, probably because the broader forms and surfaces 
of classical architecture are more easy to reproduce in this 
way. The latest attempt we have heard of to reproduce 
classic architecture in an exhibition building was the design 
for the British pavilion for the forthcoming exhibition at 
Rome, a reproduction of a part of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
made for the odd reason that Rome was full of genuine 
Renaissance architecture and genuine classic remains, and 
that therefore an imitation of an English building of the 
same type was the most suitable thing for the English pavilion 
at Rome. One is tempted to put the double question—why, 
because a city is full of genuine Renaissance buildings, put 
a piece of sham Renaissance to compete with these? And 
secondly, why make exhibition buildings into sham monu- 
ments at all? 

The two things to bear in mind, as a basis for the architec- 
tural treatment of exhibition buildings, are, first, that they 
are necessarily temporary; secondly, that they are properly 
of a festal character. An exhibition, international 
national, is of the nature of a holiday resort, and its build- 
ings should have a holiday appearance. And if we carry our 
recollections back to the two great Paris exhibitions of recent 
years, those of 1889 and r1g1o, it will appear that the French 
architects for the most part take this view of the matter, and 
that they produced buildings which were obviously both tem- 


or 


porary and decorative, and which were not imitative of any 
existing monuments. M. Formigé’s two large buildings, the 
Palais des Arts and the Palais des Arts Liberaux, which 


flanked the opposite sides of the Champ de Mars in the 1889 
exhibition, were almost exceptional examples, zsthetically, of 
what temporary exhibition buildings ought to be. Practically, 
they were not what we should now consider sufficiently fire- 
proof, as they were based on iron construction in which the 
iron, though much of it was covered, to the eye, by a decora- 
tive treatment of terra-cotta and coloured tiles, was not really 
protected in a fire-proofing sense, its main structural lines 
being in fact visible as the framing of the tiles and terra- 
cotta. But these buildings, which stood for some years, but 
were removed to make way for the 1900 exhibition, ought not 
be forgotten, for they were models of their kind for the 
purpose. ‘They imitated nothing; they were perfectly new 
and original in design; they were oby iously temporary ; and 
they were essentially decorative and festal in character. The 
1900 Exhibition contained nothing quite so good as these ; 
there was rather too much of the pie-crust element about some 
of the buildings ; but they kept mostly to the same ideal, of 
not imitating monumental architecture, of being obviously 
temporary, and of a decorative character of originality. They 
were, we believe, mostly of fibrous plaster on iron cores. 
Supposing concrete-steel adopted as the material for exhi- 
bition buildings, there is nothing to prevent its being treated, 
architecturally, in a similar spirit. A certain amount of sur- 
face modelling in cement is quite feasible; but in addition 
to that there is the possible application of coloured materials, 
such as marble or tiles, on flat surfaces ; and there is also the 
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rather neglected resource of sgraffito design, a process pecu- 
liarly in keeping with a concrete building. Sculpture in 
plaster, in relief, or in the round, could also be introduced, 
though this should be introduced with judgment and restraint, 
and where it would have a meaning. In the 1900 Exhibition 
the French used sculptured figures rather too freely; you 
saw them on every cornice and coign of vantage, their limbs 
flying out in the air, as if they had been blown there by the 
wind, and had difficulty in maintaining their position. To 
toss figures about wholesale in this way is to lower the value 
of the figure as an adjunct to architecture, and reduce it to 
a commonplace. But in making up a fireproof architecture 
for exhibition buildings, there is plenty of opportunity for 
effect and for really original design, keeping in mind the two 
conditions named above—that it should have the character 
at once of temporary and of festal architecture. In the case 
of international exhibitions, also, there is a great deal of scope 
for special character in the design of the pavilions for dif- 
ferent nations, by the use of ornamental detail derived from, 
or suggestive of, their respective schools of ornament. That 
is a much better way of doing it, gives much more scope for 
architectural invention, and would produce a much more 
interesting result, than making sham reproductions of archi- 
tectural monuments. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Romford Garden Suburb Competitions. 


In connection with a Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition to be held at the Romford Garden 
Suburb in June and July of next year, we have received a 
preliminary announcement of competitions open to architects 
and builders in connection with the Exhibition. Mr. H. H. 
Raphael, M.P., is offering prizes, amounting to £1,050, for 
the best designed cottages erected in the Exhibition, for a 
site plan, and other designs. The list of competitions, which 
are open to architects, artists, and builders, resident in the 
United Kingdom, is as follows :— 

COMPETITIONS OPEN TO ARCHITECTS. 


CLASS I.—A detached house, to cost 4s00.—First prize, gold medal and 
#200; second prize, £100. 

CLASS II,—A detached cottage, to cost 4375.—First prize, gold medal and 
4200; second prize, A100. 

CLASS iva -For the best internally fitted cottage in Class I.—First prize 


£50. 

CLASS IV.—Ditto, in Class II.—First prize, 450 

CLASS V.—Site plan of part of Gidea Park.—First prize £100; second 
price 450. 

CLASS V1I.—Garden Design for Cottage in Class I, or II.—First prize, 
second prize 410. 

CLASS VII.—Perspective 


for 


4254 


drawing, suitable for reproduction of a cottage 


entered for competition in Class J. or II.—First prize, 410; second 
prize £5. 
COMPETITION OPEN TO BUILDERS. 
CLASS VIII.—For excellence of workmanship and construction in the 


erection of a cottage in Class I. 
4100}; second prize, 450. 

The list of entries will close on the 30th October, toro. Final date for 
competitive designs to be submitted, 1st December, 1910. Full particulars, 
forms of entry and conditions may be obtained from the Secretary, ‘“‘Squirrels 
Heath Exhibition,” 33, Henrietta Street, Strand, W-C. 


The assessors will be Mr. E. Guy Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A.j 
Mr. H. V.: Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Mervyn Hg 
Macartney, BUA., FUR. BAS Th SeAg 

We should explain here that it is the great desire of the 
promoters that these competitions should appeal particularly 


or II.—First prize, gold medal and 


to architects, and the conditions have been specially framed | 


with that end in view. 
main object is to exploit some particular building material 
are not desired. The desire is that the architect should be 
ae and that good architectural designs should be sent 


3 designs which express solely the ideas and feelings of the | 
Hebe in regard to smaller domestic work. The prizes also | 
are generous, and should make their appeal to men of good | 
The scheme is not without its importance from a | 
The eastern side of | 


standing. 
national and social point of view. 
London has expanded and developed in a manner that is the 
despair of architects, town-planners, 


show what can be done. 


and social reformers. | 
For the most part it will remain a hopeless problem for many | 
years to come, but it is not too late to check the evil, and to 


Freak cottages or cottages whose | 
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The Cost of Building in Australia. 

Some interesting particulars as to the cost of building in 
Sydney are given by Mr. J. M. Pringle, Hon. Sec. to the 
Federated Master Builders’ Association of Australia, in a 
letter to the “Sydney Daily Telegraph’’ of June 25th. His 
notes form a review of the prices obtained by builders during 
the last 25 years, and have been. published in view of the 
sensational. statements that have appeared in the Sydney 
Press. He says :— 

“In considering the present cost of building, account 
should be taken of the tariff which imposed duties on build- 
ing materials, of the more costly materials now used in their 
construction, in marble, ornamental iron, brass, and copper 
work, electric fittings, lifts, etc., and also that there was a 
gradual decline in the cost of buildings from 1885 to 1896. 

“During the years immediately following the bank failures 
the building trade was practically dead, and the process of 
recovery has been extremely slow. 

“The following percentages are based on the actual cost 
of work in different years, and will serve to show the un- 
reasonable nature of the present criticism levelled at the 
assumed high cost of building. I have selected for i!lustra- 
tion leading items in building construction with which every- 
one is more or less familiar, but other 
variations :— 


items show similar 


Cost 


of excavation, 1887 to 1899, fell 20 per cent. 
Cost of bluestone concrete, 1887 to 1899, fell 45 per cent. 
Cost of brickwork, 1885 to 1896, fell 51 per cent. 
fost of stonework, 1887 to 1896, fell 54 per cent. 
Cost of carpenter work, timber in roofing, 1887 to 1899, fell .69 per cent. 
Cost of timber, joist and flooring, 1887 to 1900, fell 43 per cent. 
Cost of corrugated iron (roofing), 1891 to 1900, fell 15 per cent. 
Cost of plasterer (cementing), 1887 to 1901, fell 62 per cent. 

Prices at end of May, 1910. 


Excavation, 10 per cent. higher than in 1887. 

Concrete, 25 per cent. lower than in 1887. 

Brickwork, 30 per cent. lower than in 1885. 

Stonework, 25 per cent. lower than in 1887. 

Timber in roofing, 61 per cent. lower than in 1887. 

Joisting and flooring, 26 per cent. lower than in 1387. 

Corrugated iron, same price as in 1887. 

Cementing, 42 per cent. lower than in 1887. 

The price of brickwork recovered somewhat between 1896 and 1900, 
and during the last ten years has risem 13 per cenit. 


“T may point out that the carpenter trade is still in the 
doldrums, and that the common experience of builders 
that it is almost impossible to get paying prices for woot 
work. It is unfortunate that the cost of buildings has such a 
close connection with the price of land, the speculative ele- 
ment for building purposes lies in the latter, sometimes to 
the detriment of the former, and no doubt it is a matter of 
much concern to land agents and speculators to find that the 
legitimate cost of building is slowly recovering. The profits 
of the builders can be very safely left to the action of the 
extreme competition which obtains for building work; but 
it ought to be evident that the position of those engaged 
in the building trade, employers and employees, has its 
own troubles.”’ 

The Destruction of Welsh Monuments. 

Mr. W. D. Carée writes to the “Times’’ with some indig- 
nation concerning the apparent acquiescence of the Welsh 
Historical Monuments Commissioners to the contemplated 
destruction of Newport (Mon.) Castle and Great Camp in 
Penmaenmawr. “The River Front of Newport Castle,’’ 
savs Mr. Carde, “is in one respect a unique example of 
medizeval skill in the erection of such a work upon a tidal 
estuary subject to quite unusual variations of water-level. 
The internal dock and the arrangements connected with it 
are as perfect as when erected, while the vaulted chapel 
door is a work of rare beauty. The whole front has been 
a stately and quite majestic construction, and, with the 
exception of the termination of the noble central tower, 
a portion of every detail of it still survives. Not the least 
valuable part is the double curtain wall south of the central 
tower, which it is proposed to destroy, not for the erection 
of a permanent, but of, what is more surprising, a temporary 
bridge. But by the removal of some hideous and unworthy 
modern red-brick houses, erected some few years ago, with- 
out respect to the castle upon its southern curtain, a grand 
river approach could be secured to the The castle 


ab 


town. 
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would again become a feature in the town itsell as well 
when seen frdm the river, and all engineering difficulties 
(which, by the way, I do not admit the existence of) con- 
nected with the bridge would disappear, 

“The language used by the Commission as regards the great 
prehistoric camp of Penmaenmawr is equally unintelligible. 
If so fine a survival of prehistoric times existed in any other 
civilised country, even in Ireland, it would long ago have 
been placed under national control. But because a trading 
company can make money out of the destruction of this once 
magnificent headland, in which Snowdonia meets the sea ; 
nothing, not even this «inparalleled survival, is to be held 
sacred. The Commissioners not only acquiesce, but even 
seem to compliment the company upon facilities so kindly 
given for survey and plans to be made—as if they were of 
any reasonable value. If the mountain must be cut to pieces 
a small sacrifice would preserve some- 
thing of its outline and the camp, by tunnelling out the rock 


in galleries.’ 


for commercial gain, 


“* Big Ben.”’ 

sig Ben’’ at Westminster is having his faces cleaned, 
and the spectacle of two men, apparently midgets from the 
ground level, dangling in a cradle, has excited much public 
interest. The famous clock is said to have been named 
after Sir Eenjamin Hall, Commissioner of Works at the 
time of its erection in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The great bell is cracked, a fact that is painfully apparent 
to many people’s ears, and its immediate predecessor is 
cracked: relne clock ~ in which it is 
is 318ft. high. The clock itself was designed by 
Lord Grimthorpe, and built by Mr. F. Dent, whose suc- 
Messrs. E. Dent and CGo., still look after it. Its 
greatest error in time has not exceeded four seconds. 


“‘ King Edward Place.’”’ 


The scheme outlined in the “ Daily News’’ of August. 12th 
for a national memorial to the late King at Victoria Station 
has been with considerable f Briefly the 


“ 


also tower housed 


the late 


CeSSOrs, 


received favour. 
scheme is to sweep away the block of buildings which stands 
between the new station buildings and the main road. Of 
this block the District Railway station forms a parts The 
site thus laid bare is to be laid out as a garden and as a 
fine approach, Victoria Station being the one at which most 
of the foreign royalties arrive and depart. [f private 
advices are to be trusted, there is some scheme in the air 
for pulling down the present block and rebuilding one much 
higher, and if this is ever done there is little doubt that 
this corner of London, from an artistic point of view, will 
be permanently ruined. 
Street Improvements in the City of London. 

The City of London engineer, in his annual report, refers 
to the various street widening works of the City, now in 
hand. In regard to the widening of Fleet Street he says 
that the London County Council have agreed to contribute 
£200,000, half of the net cost of setting back the 28 build- 
ings still remaining. Progress had been made in settling 
claims for the widening of Bishopsgate Street Without. 
Arrangements had been made for removing the projecting 
corner of Bishopsgate Street Within, so that at its junction 
with Leadenhall Street the thoroughfare could be widened 
to 33 feet. The building line of Cornhill at that spot would 
also be straightened. The London County Council had 
agreed to contribute towards the cost. The widening of 
Tudor Street, begun in 1882, was continued, and steps were 
being taken to widen Kinghorn Street. The widening of 
the eastern end of Gresham Street between Basinghall Street 
and Coleman Street, and of the eastern end of Leadenhall 
Street, was under consideration. Notices had been 
to effect a widening of Wood Street. The four 

of St. Bartholomew-the-Great 
had been removed, and compensation had been paid to the 


The gates dividing St. Michael’s Allcy 


served 
ancient 
gates enclosing the parish 
parochial authorities. 
and George Yard, Cornhill, had also been removed. 
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The National Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. 

The new building for the National Bank of Scotland, 
which has been erected as its principal branch office in Glas- 
gow, occupies a site with a frontage of 46ft. on the west side 
of St. Enoch Square, and a depth of 83ft. 6in. to a narrow 
lane at the back. The ground floor and main portion of the 
basement are apportioned to the bank, and the remainder ot 
the premises is occupied as offices and warehouses. These 
have separate entrances from front and back, with electric 
lifts for passengers and goods in the well of the main stair- 
case, while, to meet the requirements of the Glasgow Build- 
ings Act, there is in addition an emergency stair from all 
floors delivering on to the lane.at the north-west angle. The 
whole of the building, with the exception of the main front, 
is steel-framed on a concrete foundation, which is spread 
over the whole site and reinforced with steel rods and 
wire mesh. Messrs. Redpath, Brown, and Co., Ltd., of 
Glasgow, were responsible for the steel construction and for 
the reinforced concrete in the foundations. All columns and 
girders are cased and hearted with concrete throughout the 
interior, and externally over the back elevation and central 
well with white glazed bricks, continued also between the 
columns from floors to sill-level of windows, the whole of 
the remaining space being filled in with glass in steel case- 
ments. The floors throughout are of concrete tubes on 
steel joists. 

The sculptured figures on the fagade are designed to sym- 
bolise the characteristics of banking, “Prudence’’ and 
“Adventure’’; and its activities, “Commerce’’ and 
“ Security,’’ and are placed so as to emphasise the portion of 
the building occupied by the bank. With like object the 
ground floor is faced with pinkish-red granite, honed or dull 
surface, with lettering, armorial bearings, and ornamental 
studs or paterze of cast bronze. The remainder of the 
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facade is of white freestone. Roofs are covered with Coni- 
ston green slates, which were supplied by Messrs. The But- 
termere Slate Co., of Keswick. The walls of the banking- 
hall are panelled in white oak, waxed and dull-polished, 
banded with mahogany inlay to link them up with the fittings, 
which, according to usage, are also of mahogany. Over the 
chimneypiece, of green Elterwater stone, with steel interior 
grate, the bank’s coat-of-arms is set forth in inlay, while the 
pediment is surmounted by amorini, typifying “Cash”’ and 
“Credit,’’ modelled, like the stone figures on the facade, by 
Miss Archibald. The tone of the oak lining is carried around 
the walls of the clerking space under the dome in panels of 
light drab dull-surface tiles, with enclosing bands of red to 
match the mahogany. ‘The floor of the public space is in large 
squares of black and white marble mosaic, with a border of 
similar tones, and red, surmounted by a surbase, under the 
panelling and fittings, of the green stone employed on the 
chimney-piece. The walls are finished in “Duresco’’ of a 
quiet green tone, with ceiling and columns in ivory white. 
Bronze casements are fitted in the banking-hall, these having 
been supplied by Messrs. J. W. Singer and Sons, of Frome, 
who also supplied gates for the building. Electric-light fit- 
tings were supplied by the Artificers’ Guild, Ltd., of London, 
The agents’ room is panelled in oak, and has a barrel-vaulted 
ceiling with modelled enrichments in bands, carried out, like 
that in the banking-hall, by Mr. Thomas Beattie, of Edin- 
burgh. The architect of the building was Mr. Alexander N. 
Paterson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow. The general 
contractors were: Mason-work, Messrs. Alex. Muir and 
Sons ; joiner-work, Messrs. Wm. McCall and Sons; both of 
Glasgow. 
The British Building at Brussels Exhibition. 

The building destroyed in the fire, chronicled last week, 
compared favourably with those erected by other nations. It 
consisted of a main gallery 51oft. long and 98ft. wide, with 
four narrower parallel galleries, three on one side and one 
on the other. The main gallery was a steel frame building, 
the stanchions being encased in plaster Corinthian columns, 
and the roof was concealed by a pale blue velarium. The 
entrance from the main Belgian gallery was through a 
triumphal arch, flanked with groups of coupled columns, 
all in plaster, and the exit at the other end was by a spacious 
double staircase on to the bridge crossing the Avenue du Sol- 
bosch, the top of which was covered with a colonnade and 
bore a plaster cast of Mr. Thomas Brock’s statue of Victory. 
The supports in the side galleries were similarly encased in 
plaster. The cabinets and show cases were uniform in style, 
and of nut-brown colour. Mr. G. C. Churchward was the 
architect for the interior. In the main hall the only objects 
of artistic character were examples of lace, modern pottery, 
bookbinding, etc.; but in the rooms at the east row of 
columns were many old works of art of considerable value. 
The exhibits sent from the Victoria and Albert Museum were 
merely electro reproductions of important originals belonging 
to the King, vatious colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
South Kensington itself, and other institutions. Tf there 
were few specimens of porcelain of the highest quality, yet 
several fine pieces were in the collection, notably those con-: 
tributed by Lord Swaythling, Lady Stern, Mrs. Hansard, 
and Miss Lilian Colston. Of late years Old English pottery 
has been much in favour with connoisseurs, who will regret 
the loss of so many admirable “Toby jugs,’ “Drunken 
Parsons,’’ “Country Gentlemen,’’ “Jolly Good Fellows,”’ 
and other quaint effigies of early Staffordshire manufacture, 
lent by Mr. J. A. Turner. The old furniture, arranged’ 
chronologically, comprised attractive pieces of sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth century caraftsmanship. Of 
more recent date was the Arras tapestry, woven on the 
high warp loom by Messrs. Morris and Co. after a design, 
“The Passing of Venus,’’ by Sir E. Burne-Jones. The- 
rumour that pictures were destroyed was baseless. They are- 
housed far from the main exhibition in the Palais du Cin- 
quanteénaire. 
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The Remains of the Belgian Grand Hall, where the fire started. 


The ruins of the British Building, looking from the French section tewards the ruins of the Belgian Grand Hall. 


THE FIRE AT THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


The administration of the Egyptian State 
Railways have instituted a competition for 
a new passenger station at Alexandria. 
Premiums of £E400, £E200, and £E 100, 
will be awarded to the authors of the three 
selected designs. Enquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Administration Offices, at 
Cairo. 


The Municipality of Valence will shortly 
apply for tenders for the construction of a 
public promenade on the sea front. The 
official project includes the construction of 
new streets, arrangement of squares, drain- 
age and lighting. 

* * * 

In the competition for the Central Police 
Station and Criminal Court Building, Mil- 
waukee, the design of Mr. Albert Ran 
dolph Ross, of New York, was placed first. 
In the competition for the Delgado 
Museum of Art, New Orleans, the design 
of Messrs. Lebenbaum and Marx, of 
Chicago, was accepted. 

* %* * 

Plans, prepared by the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury Department, for 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at 
Washington, have been approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts. The new build- 
ing will be 850 feet long. 

Mr. Charles Niehaus, sculptor, of New 
York, has finished the model of the statue 
to Paul Jones, for which the U.S. (Govern- 
ment voted a sum of £6,000. The work 
is to be cast in bronze, and will be erected 
at the entrance to the Potomac Park at 
Washington. The unveiling will take 
place next spring. 


* = * 


At the Académie des Beaux Arts the Prix 
Bailly (1,500 francs) has been awarded to 
M. Defrasse, architect, for his constructed 
works, and particularly for the Branch of 
the Bank of France at Orleans. M. 
Deverin, architect, has been awarded the 
Prix Rouyer of 1,000 francs. 

% * * 


M. L. Bachellery, architect-expert to the 
Tribunal of first instance of the Depart 
ment of the Seine, and Hon. Controller-in- 
Chief of Public Buildings and National 
Palaces to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Fine Arts, died recently at St. 
Germains. 

* * * 

The new bronze doors for the Capitol at 
Washington, the work of the sculptor 
Louis Amateis, are completed and _ will 
shortly be erected at the west entrance. 
The two doors are each 6ft. gins. wide by 
13ft. high. Each is divided into four 
panels adorned with allegorical figures re- 
presenting “Justice,”’ “Science,” “Art,” 
“ Agriculture,” etc. At each corner of these 
panels is a medallion portrait of an Ameri- 
can celebrity. The lintel over the doors 
has a decoration symbolical of the Apotheo- 
sis of the United States. On each side of 
this motif are medallions with portraits of 
Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin. 

* * * 


The widening of Forty-second Avenue, 


New York City, which work has for 
a long time remained in a state of 
chaos, is once more proceeding. When 


finished the street will be widened about 
14ft. 6in., and will then have something 


of the appearance of Fifth Avenue, 
recently enlarged. Much work = re- 


main; in setting back buildings to the 
new lint, and among others the stone por- 
tico and court of the Manhattan Hotel is 


J. Hardenburgh has prepared plans. 
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to have a new entrance, for which Mr. H. 
The 
Kinckerbocker Hotel, the West Presby- 
terian Church, and the Old Harmony Hall 
will also show important changes. 


NEWS IN BRIEF. 


The Metropolitan Water Board have de- 
cided to solve the problem of the future 
supply of water to London by an extension 
of their Staines Reservoir scheme in the 
Wraysbury district, close to Windsor, in- 
stead of going to Wales, as had been sug- 
gested. This is a matter which will prob- 
ably affect seriously the whole neighbour- 
hood adjoining Windsor Castle, inasmuch 
as the Board’s proposals involve an engi- 
neering undertaking of great magnitude. 
It is understood that the Board will make 
application for the necessary powers in the 
next session of Parliament, and the owners 
and occupiers of land which will affected 
have already been interviewed on the sub- 
ject. It is stated that the Board’s whole 
scheme is eventually to cost six millions. 
We presume this is an alternative scheme 
to that proposed a year or two ago for the 
Newbury district. The strata there, we 
understand, were not found suitable for the 
formation of the large reservoir lake. 


* * * 


A correspondent of the “Morning 
Leader” appeals to the town-planners to 
refuse to recognise the bathless house— 
“where no provision is made for the per- 
sonal cleanliness of the tenant.” Which 
reminds us that landlords in South Africa 
are legally forced to provide baths in their 
houses. 

The annual repair of Rotten Row, Hyde 
Park, has this year raised the usual ques- 
tion about the origin of its name. “The 
Daily Graphic’”’ can get no further than 
the “rottenness’’ of the soil laid down on 
the famous track; but while interesting, 
this deduction is not conclusive. The row 
has a foundation of bricks—now being 
broken before laying—with a covering of 
two inches of Thames sand. 

* * * 


The prehistoric camp on the summit of 
Penmaenmawr, North Wales, is likely to 
be destroyed by quarrying operations car- 
ried on under a lease granted not later than 
1899. “The Westminster Gazette’’ de- 
plores the lease as a blunder that may lead 
to the destruction of what is believed was 
one of the strongest refuges of the ancient 
Britons, a place of impregnable strength, 
and hopes that something may yet be done 
to save what remains. 

* * * 


The arbitration proceedings over the 
cost of the site of the new Post Office at 
Dover have been concluded. The claim- 
ants asked for the site £11,189 with a fur- 
ther sum of £1,500 for loss of use during 
the three years since the Post Office had 
intimated its intention of taking the site. 
For the Postmaster-General valuations 
were put in of £3,220 and £3,900. The 
arbitrator, Mr. Leslie R. Vigers, reserved 
his award. 

* * * 


Lord Selborne complimented the Com- 
missioners who chose the site for the new 
Union Government Buildings at Pretoria. 
The structure will be crcctcd on the slope 
of a hill about a mile north of the centre 
of the town, and will give a dignified im- 
pression to the city on entering it through 
the Fountains Valley. The subsoil is rock. 
The buildings will be faced with local stone 
of a pinky-white colour, and the surround- 
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ings will be laid out in formal style with 
terraces and statuary. Messrs. Herbert 
Baker and Masey are the architects. 

* * * 


Following close on the decision to erect 
a beet sugar factory at Maldon, Essex, 
comes the news that a similar factory is to 
be erected at Kidderminster, capable of 
dealing with 30,000 tons of beet in a sea- 
son. <A site of 14 acres has been taken at 
Foley Park, and plans for the new build 
ings are being prepared. 

* * * 


The National Trust appeals for subscrip- 
tions under their scheme for the preserva- 
tion of Borrowdale—which is to take the 
character of a memorial to the late King 
Edward VII. The President of the Trust, 
Princess Louise, has decided on the pur- 
chase of Grange Fell, a superb view-point, 
and there are several acres of the Fell that 
can be added to the memorial at a cost of 
per acre if subscriptions can be 
raised. About £750 remains to be raised 
to complete the purchase. 

* * * 

The Postmaster-General will, on Septem- 
ber 12, formally hand over to the associa- 
tion which owns the Benenden Sanatorium, 
Kent, a pavilion of 20 beds which has been 
erected and equipped by Post Office sub 
scribers at a cost of £900. Like the other 
buildings of the Sanatorium, this pavilion 
is constructed on the Frazzi system. 

* * * 


The Durham and Northumberland 
Archeological and Architectural Society 
will hold their fourth meeting this year to 
morrow, August 25, at Chester-le-Street, 
Lumley Castle, and Finchale Abbey, 
Members assemble at 10 a.m. at the In 
firmary Gates, near the Railway Station 
Durham, and drive thence to Chester-le 
Street. 

* * * 

The late Mr. Henry Spaldimp 
F.R.I.B.A., of 38, Belsize Avenue, Hamp) 
stead, N.W., dnd of 36, King Street 
Cheapside, E.C., architect and surveyor 
left estate of the gross value of £15,075, 0! 
which the net personality has been swomn 
at £4,243. The late Mr. John Henr 
James, builder, of Braemar Avenue, Woo 
Green, N., left estate of the value 0 
£125,632, of which the personality has bee! 
sworn at £392. 

* * * 

On a stone coffin unearthed recently a) 
Berwick there has been discovered th 
letter “E”’ on one side and ‘ie Roma’ 
numeral I on the other. This is believe: 
to give support to the theory advanced b) 
the vicar of St. Mary, Berwick-on-Tweec 
that the coffin had been that of Edward | 
before the removal of his remains to Wes, 
minster. 

* * | 

Speaking in London on August 17, at th 
dinner of the Billposters’ Association, M 
W. H. Lever, M.P., suggested that the 
should introduce architectural designs i 
their hoardings, and he offered four priz 
to be competed for next year of £50, £2. 
£15, and £10 respectively for the best bil 
posting stations constructed from an arch 
tectural point of view. 

* * * 


The Local Government Board has d 
cided to hold the following inquiries in 
proposed expenditure by public bodies :} 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Wor 
and Plant.—Abertillery Urban Distri 
Council, £10,673 (August 24); Ebbw Va 
Urban District Council, £28,850 (Augv 
23); Manchester City Council, £1,%) 
.(August 23). Street Improvements, ete.' 
Surbiton Urban District Council, £3,7) 
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£1,941 


August 21); Leeds City Council, 


August 25); ake aa City Council, 
7,000 (August 23); Southampton Borough 
ouncil, £ 11,305. "(August 26); Caversham 


irban District Council, 
5). Electric Lighting.—Bury St. Ed- 
unds Borough Council, £1,465 (August 
1), and Peterborough City Council, £2,10 
August 23). Varzous. — Bolton-upon- 
tearne Urban District Council, £9,475 for 
orking-class dwellings (August 24); Wath 
nd Bolton Gas Board, £17,296 for gas 
ndertaking (August 25); Coventry City 
ouncil, £1,282 for fire and police alarms 
August 25); Leeds City Council, £2,600 
© gas works purposes, and £1,674 for fire: 
ven’s dwellings (August 25). 


£1,660 (August 


* * * 


St. Chad’s Well, a once famous chaly- 
eate spring at King’s Cross, London, 
‘hose waters were famed for the treatment 
f dropsy, scrofula, and liver complaints, 
as just been rediscovered during the con- 
ruction of the foundations of a new build- 
ig in Gray’s Inn, the workmen coming 
cross an old vault which formed part of 
ve well. The spring is still in existence 
nd it has been suggested that samples of 
ve water should be taken and analysed to 
scertain whether it retains its ancient 
urative properties and whether it is com- 
vercially possible to utilise it. 


Mr. Moisant, the hero of the Paris to 
ondon aeroplane flight on Wednesday 
nd Thursday of last week, is an architect 
f Chicago, where he was born 33 years 
gO. He is of French extraction. It is 
oteworthy to relate that he went to the 
ontinent for a holiday, had only had his 
eroplane a month, and made six previous 
ights, and prior to this particular record 
ight had not previously traversed the 
juntry between Paris and Calais or visited 
ngland. 
Preparations for the erection of the na- 
onal memorial to the late Duke of Devon- 
lire are in a forward state, the contrac- 
its, Messrs. Mowlem and Co., having 
tactically completed the solid foundation 
f concrete and brick on which the super- 
ructure will rest. The site selected is at 
ie Whitehall end of the Horse Guards 


venue. On the foundation now being 
‘id a massive pedestal of Derbyshire stone 


‘to be erected, 
ill be placed. 

ert Hampton, 
tuke in his 


and upon this the statue 
It is the work of Mr. Her- 
and represents the late 
robes as a Knight of the 


arter. 

* * * 
The Chapel of the Ascension, Hyde 
ark Place, Bayswater Road, which was 


uilt by the late Mr. Russell Gurney as 
place for rest and meditation, will 
lortly be completed. The chapel build- 
ig was designed by Mr. Herbert P. 
lorne, and for the last ten years Mr. 
tederic Shields has been engaged on the 
ecorative scheme, paintings, depicting 
ve story of the Divine Dispensation— 
atriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian. This 
theme he is now finishing. 
* * * 


The report of the Leeds Fireclay Co. 
30Ws that the working profit for the year 
iding June 30 was £12 After pro- 
iding debenture interest (£12,000) the 


dverse balance of last year (£62) is 
‘iped out, and the sum of £767 carried 
orward. The directors report that the 


vles exhibit a small increase over those 
f the previous year, but that there is still 
ttle improvement in the demand for 


puilding material throughout the country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris and London. 
Editor of THe ARCHITECTS’ 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—I am obliged by the extract you 
give in your last week’s issue from my 
article in the Observer, wherein I make a 
few comparisons between London and 
Paris architecture and municipal adminis- 
tration. 

There is one question, however, which I 
did not raise, and that is, comparing the 
general lightness of Parisian street archi- 
tecture with London facades, are we not 
getting too columnar? 

Columns are splendid in their way—use- 
ful and adorning—but when one sees re- 
petition after repetition of huge columns 
stuck on to the facades of small fronted 
premises, carrying nothing, and taking 
the place of what might have been more 
lighting. area, one detects the mistake of 
applyi ing to many buildings attributes only 
suitable for a few. This rage for columns 
entails also considerable unnecessary ex- 
pense in building; it further accentuates 
the fact that directly an architect success 
fully adopts a feature—an appropriate 
feature—in a building, he is at once copied 
by men who have quite failed to grasp 
the distinction between what is and what 
is not suitable. 

I should be sorry to see columnar archi- 
tecture abandoned, but I think the sensible 
line should be drawn in this as in other 
matters. 

IE gia, ephe. 
Your obedient servant, 


Zo the AND 


WM. WOODWARD. 
13, Southampton Street, 
Strand. 
Quantities. 
The Quantities “of a Detached Residence taken off, 
measured, and billed. By George Stephenson. 
Stanley Paul and Co. 


The author apparently intends by this 
book to give a beginner in quantity-taking 
an object-lesson by giving the whole quan- 
tities and s specification for a small house, of 


which the drawings are given on a 
fees inserted in a pocket at the end of 
the book. The idea is a good one, but if 


the book is intended to open the subject to 
a beginner, the author seems quite to have 
forgotten that the first thing necessary was 
to explain clearly the system or principle 
on which his double columns of dimensions 
are arranged. As far as we can discover, 
there is not a word of explanation as to 
this, and in consequence the book would 
be no use to anyone who had not already 
some acquaintance with the system of 
quantity-surveying. Perhaps it was not in- 
tended for the actual beginner, but it might 
easily have been made “serviceable to him 
by an explanation of the system, which 
could have been given in half a page. 
Some of the sentences of explanation which 
are given are expressed in very obscure 
language. We think the author under- 
stands his subject, but he does not seem to 
have the faculty of explaining it to others. 


Roman Renaissance Tombs. 

The Sculptured Tombs of the Fifteenth Century 
Rome; with reer rs on the pare teas centuries from 
1100. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. London: John 
Maccax; > TOL0-. 219; 

The object of this fine volume is to in 
vestigate the history and illustrate the art 
of the tombs of the fifteenth century which 
survive in the churches of Rome, and 
which the author regards, probably with 
reason, as being unequatied for historical 
interest by those of any other town in 
Italy, though he declines to claim for them 
the same high place in regard to purely 
artistic merit, in which Florence can show 
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tombs superior to any in Rome. That 
there were many other such tombs in Rome 
which have » perished without leaving a relic 
is only too probable; and it is affirmed 
that Bramante was one sinner in this 1 
spect, and removed existing tombs whole- 
sale in making his preparations and cleat 
ing the ground for the commencement of 
St. Peter’s. It is not at all improbable. 
Great architects, starting on a great work, 
have usually been rather masterful chat 
acters, and more concerned with their pre 
sent ambitions than with relics of the past. 
And in those days there was by no means 
such a spirit of regard for existing monu- 
ments as there is in modern times. 

The monuments illustrated in the book 


have, of course, a great deal of architec- 
tura] as well as sculptural interest. Ali cf 


them have an architectural framework, 
sometimes of considerable size and import- 
ance, the decorative details of which fur- 
nish a kind of résumé of the architectural 
taste of the fifteenth century of the Renais- 
sance; the author writes always “Rena- 
scence,’’ but we see no reason for altering 
a word which, in spite of its French form, 
has been generally accepted and has passed 
into the Englis h language. They may be 
divided into the class which consists of the 
sarcophagus and recumbent figure, on an 
architectural base, and those in which a 
sculptured figure, either upright or recum- 
bent, on a sarcophagus, is enclosed in an 
architectural framework of pilasters or 
columns and an entablature. Occasion- 
ally, as in the tomb of Alanus Cetivus in 
S. Prassede, the flanking architecture is a 
solid projecting pier with statues in niches, 
and sculptured panels, crowned by a deep 
coffered arch. A method of finish to the 
top of the monument which recurs in 
several instances is a kind of pediment in 
a segmental curve, filled in with a radiat- 
ing fluting, a kind of ornament which sug- 
gests rather the period of Wren in Eng- 
land than that of the fifteenth century in 
taly. 

A great deal of the book is 
with enquiries into the history 
eminent men of the period, Popes and 
others, and it contains a great deal of in- 
formation of this kind, which is the result 


occupied 
of various 


obviously of a good deal of study of the 
documents and history of the period. 
With this we are less concerned; but the 


collection of photographs from the tombs. 
is in itself of value, and shows how much 
variety there was in the design and treat- 
ment of such works. The author has some 
good observations on the nature of the dis- 
tinction between the work of the fifteentl 
and the sixteenth century sculptors in ie 
ductions of this kind. The former were 

endeavouring to find their expression; the 
men of the sixteenth century had inherited 


a respect for certain forms, and found 
these ready-made to their hand. “It 
counted for nothing that the motives often 


came from the types and period of Roman 
art which, themselves the echo of a nobler 
day and nobler art, had long outlived their 
vitality. and, when taken over into modern 
work, expressed no idea either in heathen 
or in Christian art. They were Roman; 
it was enough. The griffons on the tomb 
of a Cardinal, that vomited graceful 
traceries or lashed their tails into unex- 
pected but exquisite acanthi, were Roman ; 
it was enough.’”’ It is the spirit that 
Browning has described with such truth 
and humour in the poem which tells how 
the bishop ordered his tomb in St. Praxed’s 
church. 


The author has added to the practical] 
value of a most interesting book by giving 
an alphabetical list of the churches in 
wbich monuments of importance are to be 
found. 
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This is another good example of current architecture in the United States, and the detail cf the scheme is well worth study. The walling 
is of Bedford (Indiana) limestone, and the ceiling is plaster. The counter screens are of bronze ard marble, and the chancelier is a com- 
bination of carved wood and “ stuff.” 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. SHOWING WALL BAYS. 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, F:A.LA., ARCHITECT. 
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SURVEYING THEORY AND 
eda oN Oy (Gd Cots 


By ARTHUR BOWES, Assoc.M. nst.C.E. 


When the question of appointing a sur- 
veyor or engineer engages the attention of 
the members of a local authority it is in- 
variably urged by someone that the suc- 
cessful candidate must be “a_ practical 


man,’’ whatever that may mean. If he be 
but “practical’’ all the other virtues will 
be accorded him. No one has ever been 


known to suggest that the post should be 
given to a “theoretical man.” Indeed, 
whenever the latter term is used it is 
usually held to convey at least a tinge of 
contempt and distrust. 

Now, is there any just cause for this ex- 
altation of the practical at the expense of 
the theoretical, or is it only another in- 
stance of the government of opinion by a 
popular cant term—an appeal to blind pre 
judice? Prejudice, as we are aware, plays 
a far more important part in the world 
than does reason or judgment. It was 
prejudice which made our forefathers ob- 
ject to the introduction of railways and 
gas-lighting, which declared the penny 
post to be a “wild and visionary project,” 
and the Suez Canal a “futile and im- 
possible idea.’’ If there is anything more 
than a prejudice behind this preference 
for the “ practical’? man, let us try to find 
out in what it consists. 

The “ Practical Man.”’ 


When analysed to the bottom the term 
“practical man’’ appears to mean one who 
has a familiarity with material things 
rather than with books ; who can work at 
some trade, and is not afraid of dirtying 
his hands; or, in its best aspects, it refers 
to a man who can get a job done in a 
workmanlike manner without spending too 
much money. Mainly, however, the es- 
sence of the popular meaning of the term 
lies in the idea that the “practical man’ 
does not depend on book knowledge, while 
the theoretical man does. 

Within certain limits, I think all of us 
will agree that knowledge obtained by per- 
sonal contact with realities is to be preferred 
before that obtained at second hand from 
the reading of books, and there are certain 
fields of activity where such a practical 
knowledge is an absolute necessity. <A 
man may study the theory of billiard play- 
ing,..or swimming, or even stone-breaking, 
until he is grey, but without a Pag ex- 
perience of those arts he will be no more 
efficient at the end than when he started. 
At the same time, such knowledge as can 
be acquired by practical experience forms 
only a small pait of the equipment of an 
efficient and intelligent man, and the so- 
called “practical man”? has a few weak 
spots in his constitution. Take, for ex- 
ample, his ordinary dislike for knowledge 
obtained from a book. This is a mere 
foolish prejudice, handed down from the 
days of his medizval ancestors, when 
books were not to be had. It is recorded 
of James Brindley that in the fourth year 
of his apprenticeship to a Macclesfield mill- 
wright he set off one Saturday night aid 
walked twenty-five miles to a ‘mill on the 
Irk at Manchester to look at some new 
machinery, and walked back again in tine 
to resume his work on Monday morning 
However commendable such an action 
might be in those days, I think that if 
Brindley were living to-day he wouid find 
his information in a less laborious way. 
He would either give a look in at the 
nearest free library, or, more probably, 
turn over the back numbers of his favourite 
weekly trade paper, and get the informa- 


*A paper read at Manchester on August 10, be- 
fore the Institution of Municipal Engineers. 
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tion he 
fender. 


wanted with his toes on his own 


Rule of Thumb. 

And yet there are hundreds of working 
men to-day who would rather trust the 
mere verbal, offhand opinion of a brother 
workman than they would the same advice 
given in print by half a dozen experts who 
hi id taken the trouble to put on record not 
only their own experience, but the best 
advice that could be collected from the 
written opinions of others. Such advice, 
if conveyed in black and white print, is to 
them merely “ book knowledge,”’ or theory, 
If conveyed in a free and easy conversa- 
tion with a mate it becomes “ practical ” 
knowledge. 

Perhaps it is a remnant of the same kind 
of fetish worship which leads to the habit 
of visiting works rather than reading de- 
scriptions of them and examining photo- 
graphs and plans. Visits to engineering 
and municipal works are very excellent 
things in some ways, but as a means of 


acquiring a full knowledge of, say, the 
Forth Bridge or the Eiffel Tower a few 
hours spent in inspecting these works 


would not be half so effective as a perusal 
of the special issues of the engineering 
papers, with their multitude of illustrations 
and exact figures. 

The practical man is apt to be too con 
servative in his notions. He lacks im- 
agination; what has been good enough for 
him, and for his father before him, should 
be good enough for you. He lacks that 
vision which is “the art of seeing things 
invisible,’’ and from the fact of his ener- 
gies having been so much concerned with 
hard facts as to stunt his development on 
the speculative and poetical side of life he 
is often narrow-minded. It is such as he 
who, when called to ventilate a quiet little 
country church, amid a peaceful surround- 
ing of trees and cornfields, blasts its 
beauty by surmounting the roof with 
hideous torpedo-shaped monstrosities of 
sheet iron. I suppose it was a town coun- 
cil of “practical men’’ who, not many 
years ago, wanted to pull down that noble 
West Gate which spans the main street of 
Canterbury in order that Wombwell’s 
Wild Beast Show might enter the town. 
Heaven be thanked that by the casting 
vote of the humanitarian mayor the gate 
was saved. 

When he attempts to explain some of the 
simple phenomena of nature the “ practi- 
cal man,’’? from his want of training in 
logical thought, is sometimes a little at 
sea. I remember a few years ago one of 
the trade journals resuscitated the old prob- 
lem as to why the top of a wheel moves 
quicker than the bottom, and the reason 
with all seriousness, was that “the 
upper spokes revolved with greater 
rapidity than the bottom.”’ 

When the “practical man” is called 
upon to design structures requiring some 
knowledge of stresses and strains he is 


occasionally thrown into considerable dif- 
ficulties, for innate genius and rule of 


thumb are not always reliable guides in 
such matters. The less a man knows, the 
more he will guess at, and it follows that 
some very wild guesses are formulated, and 
sometimes materialised in brick and stone 
and iron. Of two actual designs for the 


guide framing of a gas-holder, both pre- 
) 


pared by presumably “ practice 1] men,’’ one 
would have w eighed 128 tons, and the 
se : 712 tons. A little theory would 


he ive formed a useful blend here. 

Two Kinds of Theorists. 

There are two kinds of theorists: first, 
the one whom the ordinary man in the 
street has in mind when he condemns the 
theoretical man—that is to say, the one 
who attempts to square every action by 


sure] 
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mathematical rule and formula—while the 
second class of theoretical men are those 
great leaders of scientific thought without 
whose efforts hum: unity would make little 
progress in knowledge or in social life. 
Science depends on the exact or m: ithe 
matical statement of our knowledge of phe 
nomena, and it is the delight of the theorist 
to construct a formula which shall co: 
rectly describe the sequence and 
pondence of the phenomena of the 
universe. Such names as Newton, Fara- 
day, Kelvin, and Clerk Maxwell are 
spoken of as theorists, but with a very dif 
ferent inflection of voice and meaning 
from that used in speaking of our hypo 
thetical, non-practical candidate for a 
municipal post. There is much truth in 
the ordinary distrust of the theoretical man 

if he allows his theoretical proclivities to 
run away with him, and has not sufficient 
Be tical knowledge to keep them in check. 
The “ White Knight ” in “Alice Through 
the Looking Glass” was a theorist pure 
and simple. So was the young man from 
college who, when the locomotive was stuck 
in the snow and short of water, shovelled 
snow down the smoke-stack. 

One of the besetting weaknesses of the 
theoretical man is his assumption of a 
superlative exactness in matters which do 
not admit of a nicety of mathematical de- 
finition. A wire-edged precision binds all 
his thoughts and notions, however trivial. 
He is like the witness who stated that the 


COTTesS 


prisoner at the bar said, “My dear 
‘Thomas—or wotds to that effect.’? In Sir 
Thomas More’s “ Utopia’”’ we find that 


the ideal family was to be restricted to a 
maximum of sixteen and a minimum of 
ten—a very pleasant theory, but not suf- 
ficiently mindful of the human factor. In 
my younger days one well-known text-book 
on constructional ironwork worked out 
many calculations for riveted joints to the 
fourth place of decimals of an inch. Ran- 
kine, our mathematical high-priest, in 
dealing with certain hydraulic questions, 


gives a table of heights in feet due to cer- 
tain velocities, and is careful to say that 
they are calculated for latitude 54$deg. 


An impressive example of the super-exact 
formula is one recently published—to be 
sure, it was made in Germany—for calcu- 
lating the heights of chimney stacks. I 
will not inflict it upon you, but content 
myself by saying that it fills a line of rather 
small print three and a half inches long. 


The Fetish of Mathematics. 


The absurdity of attempting to carry 
mathematical statements to such a pitch 
of refinement arises from two considera- 
tions. First, we do not know all the neces- 
sary factors with anything like accuracy, 
and a wrong assumption in any one factor 
vitiates the whole calculation. It is like 
trying to make mince-pies when we are not 
quite sure whether a certain white powder 
is sugar or carbonate of soda. The result 
is dout otful—it may come out right or it 
may not. Secondly, too much reliance is 
placed on the value of constants which 
have been copied year after year from onc 
text-book to another, and in the first in- 
stance may have been based on very in- 
adequate experiments. For example, the 
formule for the strength of wooden 
columns were until fairly recently copied 
from text-book to text-book, with, per- 
haps, some variation in the mode of state- 
ment, but all based on experiments made 
in 1840 on seven pieces of wood cut from 
one plank, the largest piece used in the 
experiments being about two inches square 
and five feet long. If a few sticks from 
another plank had been used, how would 
the constant have turned out? 


(To be concluded.) 


—— 
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COMPETITIONS. 


—— 


Arthur Hill Memorial Baths, Reading. 

In the limited competition for the above, 
the design of Mr. C. B. Willcocks, of Caver- 
skam, Oxon, has been placed first by the 
assessor, and selected. The accommodation 
includes. on the ground floor a heated swim- 
ming bath with a water area of 30ft. by goft., 
with so dressing boxes, and galleries Over, 
superintendent’s room, entrance hall, etc. 
On the first floor six private slipper baths, 
etc., are arranged. In the basement is the 
establishment laundry, heating chamber, etc. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN: 

AUGUST 31. COVENTRY. NEW ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL in Centaur Road. 
Limited to architects practising in Coventry. 
Particulars given in our issue of March 16th. 

AUG. 31. GORLESTON-ON-SEA., The 
Governors of the East Anglian Institution 
for Blind and Deaf Children invite plans and 
designs for a new building to be erected at 
Gorleston-on-Sea. D. O. Holme, Clerk 
of the Governors, Castle Chambers, Norwich. 

SEPT. 1. CARNEGIE LIBRARY, KINGS- 
TOWN, CO. DUBLIN.—Particulars from 
Mr. J. Sherlock \ aughan, Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Kingstown. Deposit one guinea. 

SEPT. 5. SHERINGHAM COUNCIL 
OFFICES.—Particulars on written applica- 
tion, accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope, to Edgar C. Rolfe, Clerk. of- the 
Council. Church Street Chambers, Shering- 
ham. 

SEPT. 10. SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE.—Competitive designs are 
invited from architects (being Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, or Licentiates of the Royal Institu- 
tion of British Architects or members of the 
Society of Architects). Particulars, together 
with site plan can be obtained from A. 
F. Kidson, Town Clerk, Folkestone. 

SEPT. 15. The QUEENS UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST.. Enlargement of the present 
buildings at a cost of about £52,000. Par- 
ticulars in our issue of June 1st. 

SEPT. 19. TOWN HALL, MAESTEG.— 
The Town Hall Committee invite competitive 
designs, etc., for the proposed alterations and 
additions (not exceeding in cost £3,000) to 
the Town Hall and Market Hall, Maesteg. 
Printed terms and conditions, etc., from the 


engineer, Samuel J. Harpur, Town Hall, 
Maesteg. 

Oct. ae ANTWERP) ) porbealLs tr re 
LAY-OUT OF SITE OF. FORTIFICA- 


TIONS, ETC.—Premiums £1,000, £400, and 
£200. Conditions may be seen at Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
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Trade, 73, Basinghall Street, Ge. OLON- 
tained from the ‘‘ Commission d'études de 
laménagement de Vagglomération anver- 
Due du Jardin des Arbalétriers 57; 
Charge of roo francs. 

Oct. 1. DENBIGH PUBLIC HALL, 
MARKETS, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
ETC. The Town Council invite competitive 
plans and designs of a public hall, markets, 
municipal buildings, etc., at a cost not to 
exceed £10,000. Particulars (deposit £1 1s.) 
of J. Parry Jones, Town Clerk, Denbigh. 

NOVEMBER 15. ROMFORD GARDEN 
SUBURB. Competitions in six classes for 
architects and in one class for builders for 
the best cottages, etc., erected in the Town 
Planning and Modern House and Cottage 
Exhibition, Gidea Park, to be held in June 
and July, 1911. Entries to be made by the 
date given. Prizes amounting to £1,050. 
Particulars of the Secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, 33, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Nov. 29. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—The U.D. Council 
invite experienced architects to submit plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the erection 
of hot sea-water baths, at Pickie. Alterna- 
tive schemes (plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates) to be sent in—(a) For erection of 
heated swimming pond, slipper and other 
baths, etc.; (b) scheme (a), omitting swim- 
ming pond, but providing for construction 
of same as an addition if thought desirable 
in the future, at a proportionately reduced 
cost. The cost of scheme (a), inclusive of all 
professional fees, not to exceed £7,050. 
Further particulars can be had on application 
to J. Milliken, Clerk to the Council, Town 
Hall, Bangor, Co. Down. 

NO DATE.—MANCHESTER. . LAYING 
OUT OF THE BLACKLEY ESTATE. The 
Manchester Corporation invite architects and 
others to submit competitive plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for the laying-out of 
their Blackley Estate. Plans of the estate and 
all necessary particulars may be obtained 
from, and a model of the estate inspected at, 
the City Surveyor’s office, Town Hall, Man- 
chester, on receipt of a deposit of three 
guineas, which will be returned on receipt 
of a bone-fide scheme. The following pre- 
miums will be paid: £150, £100, and £50 to 
the first three schemes as selected. The 
selection to be made by assessors appointed 
by the committee. 

NO DATE—TOWN PLAN FOR _ ES- 
TATES AT RUISLIP AND NORTH- 
WOOD.—The directors of Garden Estates, 
Limited, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., invite competitive designs for a town 
plan in the parishes named. 
‘Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. Raymond Unwin. 


S¢ ise,” 
Antwerp. 
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CHANCELLOR AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 


Premiums of £150, £100, and £50. 
and conditions ef the Company on and after 
September rst. 


RAILWAY 
STATE RAILWAYE.—Premiums of £E40o, 
£E200, £Etoo. 
tration 
Cairo. 


Assessors: Sir 


August 24th, 1910. 
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BRENTWOOD GRAMMAR. SCHOOL : 
DETAIL OF WINDOWS. 
CHANCELLOR AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 


Terms 
Deposit, one guinea. 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT: 
FOR EGYPTIAN® | 


NO DATE. 
STATION 


Enquiries to the Adminis-_ | 


Offices, Egyptian State Railways, 


BRENTWOOD GRAMMAR 
SCHOO 


: 

During the last year an important block off 
new buildings has been added to this old 
school, founded by Sir Anthony Browne, im } 
order to meet the requirements of the authori- | 
ties under the regulations affecting Secondary 
Schools. 4 

The ground floor consists of a tower ¢n= 
trance, three class rooms, affording accommo- 
dation for 25 scholars each, head master’s 
study, and under masters’ common roomy 
with waiting room, also a large luncheon of 
dining-room for the use of the day scholars: 
The first floor consists of a chemical laboras 
tory, with preparation room, dark room, and 
balance room attached, a class room for 255 
lecture room, and library, and a large Art 
room. 

The buildings are substantially erected uw 
red brick of the period of the original founda= | 
tion, the windows being of specially moulded 
bricks made to the architects’ design, and the | 
photograph shows the artistic effect of this | 
treatment, of which also a detail drawing is | 
given above. These bricks, as well as the 
red facings, were all made in Brentwood, at 
the works of Messrs. James Brown (London), 
Ltd., of Essex Wharf, Whitechapel. 

The first floor is constructed on thé | 
Armoured Tubular Floor Company’s system 
Close attention has been paid to the ventila- 
tion, the whole building being heated by | 
Messrs. Werner and Company’s Pulsial hot 
water apparatus. 

The dados throughout the students’ rooms 
and corridors are lined with glazed tiles. A . 
sanatorium has also been added to the head 
master’s house } 

The architects are Messrs. Chancellor ane | 
Son, of Chelmsford, and the builders are 
Messrs. Clark and Sons, of Cambridge. The 
Chairman of the Governors, Mr. Evelyn 
Haseltine, has taken a great interest in the| 
work from its commencement, and has com} 
tributed the whole cost of the tower and 
clock, and the lavatories and sanatorium. 
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The buildings are erected in red brick in colouring similar to those of the period of the original foundation, the windows being of specially 
moulded bricks made to the architects’ design. 


BRENTWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL NEW BUILDINGS: GENERAL VIEW. CHANCELLOR AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 
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ITALIAN SCAFFOLDING. 


BY A. G. H. THATCHER. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


Continued from page 98, No. 808. 

So far, whatever the demerits, the scaf- 
folds noted have been built of fairly sub- 
stantial timbers. What will be thought, then, 
of the example taken near Cape Posilipo, just 
outside Naples (Fig. 12), and this may be 
considered a typical sample of many others 
of like character? It is a new building. The 
holes are so slight that the wooden ties can- 
not be used, and cordage of a kind has been 
resorted to. The needle and strut carry every- 
thing, and the weight was not negligible. As 
an exhibition of risky construction it may be 
commendable, but no other praise can be ac- 
corded. 

The predilection for needle scaffolding was 
also exemplified in the structure erected for 
the repair of a dome on the church of S. 
Maria della Salute, Venice. It is the English 
practice, in work of this description, to use 
any level surfaces on which to erect standards 
as a basis for the platforms. Not so with 
the Italians. Needles are run out in circular 
rings and in lieu of struts beneath, external 
ribs of poles are brought from the top of the 
dome to afford the necessary support. 

In Northern Italy the scaffolding varies con- 
siderably from that in the South. The wooden 
tie band disappears and in its place hoop iron 
about %4in. in width is used extensively as 
means of connection. This does not apply 
only to poles, but also to square timbers. 
Figs. 13 and 14 are illustrations of how this 
is effected, both for splicing and _ for 
carrying the ledgers. The municipality 
of Milan have a code of building regulations 
in force, one of which reads as follows: 
““The pieces of timber must be joined by 
means of nailed iron bands, or in some 
similar way, hemp rope being excluded ; the 
use of brackets must be fixed in a similar 
manner, the use of nails only being con- 
sidered insufficient.” Altogether in the 
Northern towns a greater regard is given to 
safety. Another regulation from Milan reads: 
“ The front of the platform facing the street 
will be provided with screens of reed matting, 
or some other contrivance, so as to prevent 
the fall of objects or materials into the street.”” 
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FIG. 12, EXAMPLE FROM CAPE POSILIPO, NAPLES. 
OF DANGEROUS SKILL. 
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In the Southern towns the guard rail and oné 
edge board are usually seen, a provision for 
safety which it may be remembered the pro- 
posed Home Office regulations seek to en- 
force. The matting is nailed to light rails 
and uprights, by which means it is kept in 
position, see Fig. 15, which shows one bay im 
detail. 

The hoop iron bands are not absolutely im- | 
perative as before stated, and iron dogs are 
occasionally seen doing similar duty. Figs. 
16 and 17 show how they were arranged on 
a scaffold near Padua to connect the stand- 
ards and ledgers. 

Poles used as standards have at their feet | 
a neatly struck concrete block, into which | 
they are wedged to provide a base and secure 
greater stability (Fig. 18). The rubbish filled | 
tub in favour with our builders seems com- 
mon in comparison. Scaffold boards are of | 
our ordinary type, that is, 12ft. by gin. by 
114in., but are strapped differently. See Figg 
19. The method cannot be recommended as 
being liable to cause trips when worn, and } 
therefore possible falls. 

Balk timbers are used for heavy work, and } 
different methods are in use for their fixing. | 
If each timber is used singly the transoms 
rest upon cleats, in a similar manner to Fig. 
20, and similar bearings are provided for 
struts, etc., Fig. 20. In some instances, short 
puncheons were used from ledger to ledger, 
carried as shown on Fig. 21. The ledgers 
butt and not lap. If possible the joint is 
arranged to occur over a cleat, Fig. 22, but if f 
this cannot be so arranged they are spliced | 
by short lengths as shown by Fig. 23. | 

Some slighter forms of scaffolding are; 
arranged by the use of flat timbers, practi-} 
cally boards. They are of considerable | 
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adaptability, the corner standards, of course, 
being more substantial. Fig. 24 gives one 
side of such a scaffolding in detail. It was 
seen in Venice. 


BUILDERS’ NOTES. 


State Sir Charles Scotter, speak- 
of the ing at the South-Western 
Building Railway meeting recently, 
Trade. stated that his line was 


Carrying more Portland stone, bricks, slate, 
and other building materials than in recent 
half-years. From this he deduced the fact 
that things in the building trade were look- 
ing up.- The “Pall Mall Gazette” thinks 
that while this may be true in some districts, 
it is by no means the general experience, 
and adds :—‘‘ The building trade has been 
very depressed, in the London district espe- 
cially, for the past four or five years, so that 
a recovery is about due, but this particular 
industry usually follows well-defined prin- 
ciples. It is generally one of the last to feel 
depression, and one of the last to experience 
a revival. As the revival in other trades is 
really only just beginning, builders may have 
to wait some time yet.’ The report of the 
Leeds Fireclay Company, a summary of 
which we publish this week, states posi- 
tively that there is still little improvement 
in the demand for building materials through- 
out the country. 


A largely attended meeting 

Brassworkers’ of employers in the brass 
Wages. trade was held at Birming- 
ham on Monday week, under 

the presidency of Mr. R. H. Best, to consider 
the application made by Mr. W. J. Davis on 
behalf of the men for an increase of wages. 
After some discussion the following resolution 
Was passed: “That this meeting, while in 
Sympathy, owing to the general rise in the 
cost of living, with the demand of the men 
for an increase of wages, regrets that owing 
to the fact that the Brassworkers’ Society 
does not control a large number of the men 
who are the worst paid, it is unable to grant 
their demand until Mr. Davis is able to con- 
trol a larger proportion of the men, and also 
to enforce the present minimum.” The re- 
solution affects seven or eight thousand men 
im the Midlands, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. 


Wewcastle The Newcastle, Gateshead, 
iiambers’ and District | Master Plum- 
Outing bers Association, visited 

i Manchester on Friday, 

August 12, as guests of Messrs. Baxendale 
wd Co. Leaving Central Station, New- 


sastle, in the early hours, the party arrived 
it Exchange Station, Manchester, at 8 a.m., 
ind were met by representatives of the firm. 
$reakfast having been taken at the Victoria 
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Hotel, the party were conveyed to the ex- 
tensive works, and warehouses in Miller 
Street. Much interest was evinced by all 
during the tour through the numerous de- 
partments, and it was generally felt that the 
oldest friends of the firm had learned some- 
thing from the visit. A drive was then made 
through the principal streets to the Midland 
Grand Hotel, where luncheon was served. 
Representatives from the Manchester and Dis- 
trict Associations joined the party, and with 
them gave expressions of appreciation to their 
hosts for the day’s excursion. Subsequently 
the party visited Baxendales’ Albion Lead 
Mills, at Trafford Park, and witnessed a de- 
monstration of the up-to-date methods of 
lead manufacturing. <A visit to the Manches- 
ter School of Technology concluded the pro- 
glamme arranged for the day. Individual 
members of the party visited the numerous 
places of interest and amusement in the city, 
and at midnight commenced the return jour- 
ney. Newcastle was reached at 6 a.m. on 
Saturday morning. 


SOME COMMONPLACES OF 
DRAIN CONSTRUCTION, 


BY EDWIN GUNN, A.R.IB.A. 


It is surprising to find how often the obvious 
essentials of drain construction are missed in 
practice, and money wasted by thoughtless 
use of material and labour. In laying stone- 
ware pipes upon concrete, three methods are 
available for making the cement joint all 
round the collars. By the first, the barrel 
of each pipe is supported on bricks laid flat 
on the concrete, which is supposed to be 
flled in around and below the pipes after 
jointing. This a risky method, likely to pro- 
vide unsound bedding and lead to fractured 
joints or collars in filling in the trench. By 
the second, a pocket for each collar is cut in 
the concrete after laying, and after jointing 
the pipes this is filled in with fine concrete. 
This method allows the barrel of each pipe 
to bear continuously on the concrete, taking 
all weight off,the collars and is quite satis- 
factory but expensive. By the third method, 
when the concrete is laid, a series of bricks 
are bedded flat at 2ft. intervals corres- 
ponding with the spacing of the drain 
collars, sunk 2in. in the concrete, and stand- 
ing up rin. above its surface, which enables 
them to be withdrawn as soon as the con- 
crete begins to set, leaving a series of pockets 
ready formed. This method has all the 
advantages of the last, and is. considerably 
easier in practice. 


Manholes are often constructed with little 
thought for the conditions under which they 
are used. First, as to the structure; under 
any ordinary conditions footings to a man- 
hole are quite unnecessary. Their purpose 
being to spread a weight over a large bearing 
area, manholes (which carry their own weight 
only) do not require them. In a manhole 
3ft. by 2ft. 3in. (the common internal size) 
the omission of footings saves more than 
half the quantity of excavation. In forming 
the benchings two objects must be attained. 
Since the purpose of a manhole is for inspec- 
tion and clearing of branch drains, a suitable 
foothold must be provided for workmen who 
have to decend with that object. This may, 
of course, be effected by forming very flat 
benchings as shown in Fig. 1 by the dotted 
line at B, but reference will show that any 
discharge from branch channels opposite is 
almost certain to deposit a portion of its 
solids on the benching, which in a short time 
becomes very foul. This may be partially 
rectified by steepening the slope as shown, 
but on this it is almost impossible for a work- 
man to- stand. 


The form of benching shown on the other 
side combines the two objects of preventing 
splashing and giving a good foothold at A. 
Three-quarter-round channel bends should 
always be used. 
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In the event of a stoppage in the sewer in- 
terceptor, drains and manholes become 
charged with sewage, and in that case it is 
important that manholes’ should _ with- 
stand water pressure and remain watertight. 
An internal rendering of Portland cement, 
worked with a steel trowel to a perfectly 
smooth surface, is the most reliable means 
of accomplishing this. The rendering should 
be executed continuously from beneath the 
frame of the cover, over the benching on to 
the top of the channels. This is a better and 
less expensive finish than the use of glazed 
facings in a manhole, the joints of which are 
a source of weakness. All manholes should 
be built in hard stocks, to give a good key to 
the rendering. When drains become charged 
it is desirable that means should be provided 
for letting off the sewage, which other- 
wise would have to be baled out and con- 
veyed to the sewer by hand before the ob- 
struction could be removed. The provision 
of a stopper on the inspection arm, which 
can be released by a chain from the top of 
the manhole overcomes this difficulty by 
allowing escape to the sewer via the inspec- 
tion arm. 

The advantages of the various forms of 
covered channel gulleys for bath, lavatory, 
and other wastes which have to discharge in- 
to the open air 18in. distant from the drain 
trap, do not appear to be sufficiently realised, 
and one often sees such wastes discharging 
into roughly made enclosures of brick-on- 
edge, from which overflow and splashing re- 
sult. The side of the inlet below the grating 
is increasingly used for rainwater pipes, 
owing to the obvious advantage that when 
the grating is blocked with leaves, its effic# 
ency is unimpaired. This advantage equally 
attaches to these disconnecting channels, 
with the added convenience that several 
wastes of different sizes may be neatly con- 
nected parallel with*a wall, while the trap is 
set at any angle to suit the direction of ths 
drain as shown in Fig. 2. If the branch dv ; 
not connect directly with a manhole, it is au- 
visable to place an inspection ripe next the 
trap, for removing obstructicns. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


N.B.—Owing to the very great increase 
in the number of enquiries received the 
Editor desires to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be ur.dzrtaken :— 

(1) Enquiries about buildings to measure 

in particular towns and districts. 

(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 

have been set in examination papers. 

(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 

the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


Correspondents are particularly requested 10 be as bricf as 
possible. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
vequire information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a_ friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
an question. The Editor will, however, avail himself 
of the assisiance of a large staff of experls in the mai crs 
above mentioned. but the enquirics sent must be on the 
express understanding that he is not 10 be held responsible 
for any delays, mistakes, wmaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enquirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged lo consult theu solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post will be sent if the enquiry 1s accompanied 
by a posial order for is., made payable to Technical 
Journals, Lid., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as a registration fee to meel the extra cierical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replics. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing lo rebly to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or un- 
suitable, and it must be understood that both question 
and reply will, as a rule, be published in these columns. 


Stability of Glazed Shelter. 

E. / writes: ‘‘ Enclosed 
is sketch of a roof in iron and wood [not re- 
produced] to form a washing space in front 
of small shed that is being erected for me. 
I am informed that the piers, etc., are suffi- 
cient to resist any strain occasioned, and the 
weight of the piers and walling above ample 
to counteract any thrust inwards by canti- 
lever or its own weight. I should be glad of 
your expert’s opinion as te whether this-is so, 
and if any thrust would be hkely to interfere 
with the working of the rolling shutter, 
under the conditions shown, which of course 
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would occur if the piers, etc., were insufh- 
cient. If not perfectly secure, what would 
be the best method to adopt to counteract 
any strain likely to occur?” 

“The total load on the overhanging roof 
at 28lbs. per ft. super inclusive, which is the 
least allowable, will be 12.615 x14 =47 


cwt., or a = 23'5 cwt., on each bracket. As 


the depth of the braced cantilever supporting 
this roof is sft. 6ins., the outward pull at top 
of bracket= san . a = 32 cwt., and the total 
load from gable wall and main roof, to- 
gether with the load from bracket down to 
the joint at bottom of bracket + say, 95 cwt. 
These two forces should be combined as in 
the accompanying sketch, whence it will be 
seen that the resultant cuts the joint level at 
2ft. gins. from centre of joint. Then 

WV geo ee 95XIG pg 175 = 
AZ 1°95 xX2—4(2x075) a 

202 cwt., cr 10°1 tons per sq. ft. compression 
and 148 cwt. or 74 tons per sq. ft. tension. 
The brackets must, however, be held back by 
a Z-in. bolt attached to a riveted cleat on top 
flange, The structure may then be just safe. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Strength of Roof Truss. 


J. J. (BRapForD) writes: “I herewith en- 
close you a tracing of a collar-beam roof 
(not reproduced) that is proposed to be put 
over an old building, and shall be glad of 
your opinion as to whether you consider it is 
of safe construction. Do you think the 
walls of sufficient thickness, or will it be 
necessary to put in atie rod? I do not want 
to do this if it can be avoided.” 

—This is not a desirable type of roof truss, 
but it will probably be quite safe if stiffened 
by a gin. by Séin. bar sft. long bent to the 
curve and bolted under the soffit of the curved 
braces, as shown in sketch. The walls will 
be sufficiently thick if they are sound. 

HENRY ADAMS. 
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Dispute with Regard to the Meaning of a 


Clause. 


J. K. (PRESTWICK) writes: “We have a 
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custom of the.building trade. It is mani- 
fest that there is much to be said on both 
sides. For instance, suppose a man had 
contracted to do all outside painting at St. 
Pancras Station, would he feel called upon 
to paint the ironwork under the glass of the 
great roof? So far as is known, there is no 
legal decision which throws any light on the 
matter, Upon the whole it is probable that 
the ultimate decision would be that every- 
thing under a roof, and therefore not exposed 
to the rain and the winds of Heaven, is in- 
side work. 
X. 


Book on Farm Buildings. 


E. W. (Newport) writes: ‘We should be 
glad if you could inform us where we may ob- 
tain illustrated books showing plans and ele- 
vations of farm houses and farm buildings.” 


—Clarke’s “Modern Farm Buildings,” 
published by Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, High 
Holborn, W.C., at 6s. net, post free, will 
probably meet our correspondent’s require- 
ments. Following is a summary of its com 
tents :—Introduction—Arrangement and Gen- i 
eral Construction of Homesteads—Remodel- | 
ling of Old Homesteads—Food Department | 
—Cow Houses—Feeding Stalls and Boxes— 
Open Stockyards—Covered Yards—Stables— 
Piggeries—Cart Shedding and Miscellaneous 
Buildings—Dutch Barn and other Roofing— 
Farmhouses—Homesteads for Small Holdings 
—Cottages—Dairies—Poultry Houses—Re- 
and Materials—Drainage and Water 
Regulations relating 10 
and Milkshops—Index, 


pairs 
Supply—Model 
Dairies, Cowsheds, 
etc. 


SS 


Standard Notation of Concrete Institute ; 
Books on Reinforced Concrete ; Card Index 
System ; Velocity and Acceleration of @ 
Moving Point. 

J. O. (CHELTENHAM) writes: ‘“ Please give | 
me some information about—(1) the standard | 
notation of the Concrete Institute; (2) the | 
latest and most realistic work on reinforced 
concrete work at a price that would command | 
it to bricklayers and artisans generally who} 
desire to become foremen. This should at the| 
same time possess a simplified formula for| 
beams, colours, and slabs; (3) an enquiry was | 
answered in your issue of May 11th, 1910, On) 
the best card index system, OT methods of 
filing correspondence, eétc., by asking the 
enquirer to write to the editor; (4) a point) 
is moving in a place. Three successive posi) 
tions at intervals-of 1-50 of a second are giyen}. 
by X Y Ordinates as follows :— 


eS 


Position. re 2 3 


0° 264 0° 477 


0° 266 0' 435 


Plot these points to a scale of 1 inch to 0.) 
foot. Find approximately the velocity an(| 
acceleration of the point when in the middl 
position.” 

—(1) The Notation proposed by the Con| 
crete Institute is published in Vol. 1, part; 
of the ‘‘ Transactions ” of the Institute, whos) 


dispute with a sub-contractor and painter, 
who questions the liability of the following 
clause in the quantities :—‘All outside doors 
and woodwork only to be painted one coat, 
all other woodwork to be left plain.’ The 
work was in connection with new offices and 
loading way or hovel adjoining, and grey 
reom at a bleach works. The hovel is a 
thoroughfare for the carts to enter from the 
roadway into the works yard. The ceiling 
of this hovel is boarded; and the dispute 
arises as to whether the true meaning of the 
clause is inside or outside ” 


—The answer to this question depends upon 
‘practical rather than legal considerations. If 
the matter were to come before a court, it is 
probable that the judge would be guided by 
the evidence of persons familiar with the 


address is 8, Waterloo Place, S.W. 3 (2) “ai 
spectors’ Handbook of Reinforced Concreteé,| 
by Walter F. Ballinger and Emile G. Perro) 
Published by Archibald Constable and Co 
Ltd., London, price 4s. net; (3). we cam on), 
refer our correspondent to Roneo, Ltd., 2 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C., who pay particuli” 
attention to the systematising of the means! 
filing correspondence; (4) the point is r| 
garded as moving along a path with a vel) 
city which is the resultant of two velocitt) 
at right angles to one another. The vertic; 
velocity is the ‘‘y’” component. The horizont) 
velocity is the ** x’ component. Each veloci) 
is subject to modification by an independe|- 
acceleration. If the position of the point ] 
estimated at the end of consecutive equ 


intervals of time, its distance from the sta’ 
| 
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ing point, measured along the vertical and 
horizontal axes, will be given by the equa- 
tion. 


S=Vt+-at? 


Nile 


where V=initial velocity in feet per second, 


a=acceleration in feet per second 
gained in each second, 
t=—the stated interval of time. 
fi) Velocity along axis of ‘x’ 
; as Sea Taya 
S='264 ft.=— V+-~a (- 
50 2 50 
3 7 Ba IN 2\? 
or ATT ttn ov p2a(2) 
5° 2 50 
clearing and reducing 
Ioo V+a=1320 a= —127!it.prsc. prsc. 
Too V--2a=—1102'5 .-. V=14°475 ft. per sec. 


(ii) Velocity along axis of ‘y’ 


ref aes I I \2 
as before -266 ft.—=— V!-+ -al 

59 2 50 
2 I >\2 

435 it.= vi+ iat(? 

5° 2 50 

whence V!=15'725 ft. per sec. : 
) al= —242°5 it. per sec. per sec. 


? 
The point has two velocities 
along ‘x’ of 14°475 ft. per sec. 
along ‘y’ of 15°725 ft. per sec, 


The Resultant ‘ R eA) (xea75)7 Ar Be 2 5)2 
225i WAS We 
It has also two accelerations 
=» 
along y cf—242'5 ft. per sec. per sec. 
The Resultant ‘A ’= VA (127°5)2 + (242'5)? 


= — 273975 ft. per sec. per sec. 
The direction of ‘R’ 


making an angle @ with the axis of x 


Wa bus TOS tan 47-227. 
The direction of A making an angle of f 

with the axis of x. 

OS ABS 


tan @= 


fan W= - I'902= tan 62°15’. 
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At the end of the first interval of z'5 sec. 
The velocity v=V-+at 
f11°925 ft. per sec. along Xx 
\10°875 ft. per sec. along y. 

The resultant of which is 16°14 ft. per sec. 
along a line making an angle of 43°40 with 
the axis of x. 

The acceleration remaining constant is 
A= — 273975 ft. per sec, per sec. in a direc- 
tion making an angle of 62°15’ with the axis 
of x. : 

The graphic representation of the problem 
will give results approximating to the above, 
but it has not been thought necessary to 
show both, B: and: B. 


Stress Diagram for Large Root Truss. 


S. B. W. (Urmston) writes: ‘Could you 
inform me how I can take off the stresses for 
the root truss, of which T enclose an outline 
to scale [not reproduced]. I have tried to 
get out a diagram, but seem to be lost some- 
where. The roof is a boarded and slated 
roof over a chapel, and ordinary loading may 
be assumed with the addition of a ceiling. 
The truss is in iron. Would the sizes figured 
be the safe sizes? The trusses are bolted 
down to stanchions, size 1oin. by 6in., of a 
considerable height, say, 30 or 35ft. How 
could I determine if the stanchions are strong 
enough to resist the thrust imparted by the 
trusses?” 

Our correspondent, replying to our Te- 
quest for further information, writes: ‘‘ The 
ceiling is an ordinary lath and plaster ceil- 
ing, carried on 3in. by 2in. ceiling joists run- 
ning between gin. by 2in. wood bearers placed 
ft. centres. These gin. by 2in. bearers run from 
R.S.J. No. 3 to No. 2, and from No. 1 to a 
similar joist on opposite side. Between 
R.S.J.’s Nos. 1 and 2, there is a ceiling light 
running the whole length of the roof, which 
is four bays long, the principals being placed 
16ft. centres. The ceiling light is a heavy 
one, with iron bars, and may be reckoned at 


FIGs 


Maximum stresses 


=- ----------------------y 


(URMSTON). 
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about slbs. super. ReS.J2-NOn3 is vertical, 
because the ceiling is here carried over to the 
wall with a flat soffit and cornice. The root 
is boarded rin., felted, and slated with 20 by 
10 green slates. Above the ceiling light, 
i.e., between purlins A and B, is a skylight 
of Hope’s patent glazing running the length 
of the roof, on each side. The stanchions 
ure, I find, cased in cement, forming a 
column 1ft. 6in. diameter, and are stayed at 
the top by struts fixed to cross joists 121n. 
by s5in., but not in the line with the 
stanchions.” 


—The frame diagram of truss will be as in 
Fig. 1, and in order to work out the stress 
diagram the plate must be replaced by the 
dotted members. Assuming the structural 
load to be 28lbs. per foot super, ceiling 111b. 
per foot super, and horizontal wind pressure 
42lb. per foot super, the loads will be as 
shown, and the reactions obtained by produc- 
ing all the loads to the base line and calcu- 
lating the reactions as for a beam with 
irregular loading. The load line 1 to 14 and 
the reactions may then be set off, and the 
stress diagram, Fig. 2, completed. The 
stresses should then be scaled off and the 
maximum stresses will be as marked on the 
half frame diagram, Fig. 3. The members in 
compression should be calculated by Gor- 


{S 
don’s formulaW= m ( 1 \2 where {= 
: nq. a 


load upon material, say, 6% tons per sq. in. 
tor mild steel; S=sectional area in sq. ins. ; 
m=z tor both ends fixed, 2.5 for one end 
fixed and the other rounded, 4 for both ends 
rounded, 16 for one end fixed and the other 
free; n=114 for hollow cylinder section, 1 
for solid rectangle, 34 for solid cylinder, % 
tor + L.H.T. sections; g=3750 for mild 
steel. The members in tension should be 
calculated by allowing 6% tons per sq. in. on 
the net section of member. 


Henry ADAMS. 


R.I.B.A. Examination Questions. 

STruDENT (GLASGOW) writes: “Please let 
me know if the questions set in the fmal ex- 
amination held in June last by the R.I.B.A. 
have been published, and where; and if the 
answers are likely to be published in the 
‘ Architects’ and Builders’ Journal” as here- 
tofore.” 

—The examination questions will be printed 
in the R.I.B.A. “ Kalendar,”’ to be published 
in October next. The Institute does not per- 
mit their publication in the Technical Press, 
as this would affect the sale of the * Kalen- 
dar.”?> Our correspondent’s only course 1s, 
therefore, to purchase the forthcoming edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Kalendar.” 


Laying Out Estate Under Town Planning Act. 


BuILDER writes: ‘‘ Please give full par- 
ticulars of the proper procedure in order that 
a building estate may be laid out and taken 
over by the local Council under the recent 
Town Planning Act. The estate plan was ap- 
proved by the local Council some time since, 
and some houses have been built and the 
roads partly formed. It is now proposed to 
make the roads with grass margins, and we 
require to know the proper procedure in 
order to get the local Council to take over 
the roads when laid out in this way.” 


—The only course that our correspondent 
can adopt is to negotiate with the local 
Council with a view to coming to some agree- 
ment in the event of the Council adopting a 
town planning scheme for the area. The 
Act does not prescribe any procedure for 
negotiations between estate owners, etc., and 
the local authority prior to the adoption of 
a scheme; but there is nothing to prevent 
come kind of understanding being arrived 
at. Otherwise, our correspondent can only 
proceed in the ordinary way under the exist- 
ing by-laws and Public Health Act, which 
would not necessarily prevent the construction 
of streets with grass margins. 
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Interior Treatment of Rooms in 1700. 
G. L. C. (KEIGHLEY) writes: ‘‘ How were 
the walls of reception rooms, etc., in the 
larger class of house, treated in the year 
1700?”’ 

—The internal finish of rooms as executed 
in the year 1700 would be Renaissance wood 
panelling in broad, simple panels, with bold 
mouldings such as may be seen in Wren’s 
work at Hampton Court. The panels stand 
out in advance of the stiles. The material 
might be oak, but little carving would be 
introduced unless the building was one of 
considerable importance, when festoons of 
fruit and flowers would be disposed at points 
of interest such as the overmantel. A great 
deal of panelling in pine painted was used in 
houses of lesser importance. The usual treat- 
ment in either case was with basemould or 
skirting, panelled surbase surmounted by a 
dado rail, and large single panels above 
reaching to below the wood cornice of simple 
classical profile. The plastered ceiling was 
usually plain but might be divided by soft 
nouldings into simple panels around a central 
circular or oval wreath of modelled fruit and 
flowers in high relief. The fireplace open- 
ing would probably have a plain marble 
wave-section jamb moulding. Representative 
details are given in “ English Interior Wood- 
work of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies,” by Henry Tanner jun., published by 
B. T. Batsford, High Holbern. Robert 
Adam did not commence to practise before 
1758, when he returned from his travels 
abroad. (Gre 


Books on Screw Pile Driving. 

F. B. R. (PortsMourH) writes: “I am very 
anx1ous to secure a book on screw pile driv- 
ing work and its branches, and should be 
obliged if you could give me any information 
as to how and where I can obtain one.” _ 


eel he writer does not know of any book 
Screw Pile Driving. His paper on “ Tim- 
ber Piling in Foundations and other Works,”’ 
is obtainable through E. and F. N. Spon, 57 
Haymarket, but this does not deal with screw 
piling. There is a short reference to screw 
piles in Cassell’s Building Construction, part 
3, Cassell and Co., price 3d., postage 1d. 
Usually the blades are cast upon a short 
length which is bolted to the next length 
above. A wooden frame is made like a 
large horizontal sprocket wheel to take the 
capstan rope. A large sheet of iron is placed 
on each side at the centre through which 
the various timbers are bolted to keep them 
In position. Other bolts then connect this 
frame to the head of pile column for the 

screwing. 
Henry ADAMS. 


How to Become a Reinforced Concrete 
Expert. 


A.R.1I.B.A. (BIRMINGHAM) writes : “I should 
be greatly obliged if you would kindly give 
me information as to the best ways and 
means of becoming an expert in reinforced 
concrete construction ; I am desirous of going 
into the matter thoroughly, studying all 
different systems, and also being able to work 
out the stresses and strains on same.” 


—We advise you to attend the course of 
lectures on ‘‘ Reinforced Concrete,’’ which will 
be given by Mr. H. Kempton Dyson, secre- 
tary, Concrete Institute, at the London 
County Council School of Building, Fern- 
dale Road, Brixton, S.W., next session, com- 
mencing in September. The cost of this 
course will be ros., to those earning over 30s. 
per week, and 4s. 6d. to those earning less 
than that wage. Particulars can be obtained 
at the School of Building. If, however, you 
are unable to attend London for lectures, we 
do not quite know what you can do, as the 
subject has not been dealt with adequately 
before. The only thing to be done is to study 
books on the subject, but that is rather an 
unsatisfactory way, being tedious and not 
practical enough, and affords liability to 
error. 


D. 
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This new Hall, adjoining the old Gothic structure, was erected about two years ago, increasing the 


seating accommodation by 150. 


lavatories; there is also a service kitchen for parochial use. 
dado, can be cut off from the old Room by a movable partition. 


Arranged on either side of the vestibule are cloak-rooms with 


The new Hall, which has a panelled 
It is heated by hot water 


radiators and lit by electric light. The roof, spanning 27 feet, is open, of purlin construction, and 


the timberwork left untouched. 
harmonise with the new Hall. 


Austin Durst, M.A., 3, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


The old Room has been plastered and finished with dado to 
The architects for the work were Mr. Ernest H. Bullock and Mr. 


Messrs. T. W. Dickens and Sons, of Ealing, 


were the builders. 


Responsibility for Adding to Boundary 
Wall. 

HEATON writes: “A is a private resi- 
dence, B is a new council school just com- 
menced. The boundary wall between the 
two, belonging to the private residence, is 
only about sft. high. (1) Can A compel B 
to build the wall to a further height? (2) 
Has B any right to use this wall, or ought 
they to build one of their own?” 

—As to (1), it is clear that the school 
authorities can have no right to make A alter 
his wall by adding to it. The height of a 
wall is a matter for him to decide upon. As 
to (2), if (as stated) the wall stands entirely 
on A’s property, his neighbour has no right 
to make the slightest use of it. Any such 
user would constitute a trespass for which 
damages could be claimed. Further than 
that, if A came to know that this use was to 
be made of his wall, he could apply for and 


obtain an injunction to stop it. 
X. 


Colonial Architectural Journals. 


CoLoNIAL (SUNDERLAND) writes: ‘“ Could 
you oblige me with the addresses of the prin- 


cipal Colonial architectural periodicals—par- 
ticularly in Canada? I should be glad also if 
you could give me some idea of the charges 
for advertisements for situations required.” 


—There are really very few publications 
issued in the Colonies devoted to architec- 
tural matters. Below we give particulars of 
two or three, which we think might serve 
our correspondent’s purpose, but we think his 
better plan would be to advertise in the lead- 
ing daily papers of whichever Colony of 
State he particularly entertains. For these 
papers, the general charge for an advertise- 
ment, ‘‘ Situations Vacant,’ would be 5s. for 
4o words. The charges for similar advertise- 
ments in the following papers are as fol- 
lows : 
Ontario, 10s.; ‘Canadian Cement and Con- 
crete Journal,’ 1os.; ‘“‘ Builder, Engineering 
and Mining Journal,’ Sydney, N.S.W., 5s. 
Should our enquirer desire further informa- 
tion, or wish to place instructions for any 
Colonial publications, Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch, of 15, St. Bride Street, E.C., should 
be communicated with, as they are in a posi- 
tion to carry these matters through without 
any difficulty. 


“Canadian Architect and Builder,’” 


See 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED. 
Barnes.—The District Council has ap- 
proved the following plans :—Two houses, 


Temple Sheen Road, Mortlake; motor 
shed, Feldholme, Queen’s Ride, Barnes; 
house, Hillersdon Avenue, Barnes ; 
four houses, Rosslyn Avenue, and four 


houses, Tudor Gardens, White Hart Lane, 
Barnes; six semi-detached villas, Deanhill 
Road, Mortlake ; one pair semi-detached villas, 
Temple Sheen Road, Mortlake ; one pair semi- 
detached villas, Temple Sheen Road, Mort- 
lake ; and a ballroom, Mill Lodge, Lonsdale 
Road, Barnes. 

Basingstoke.—The Hampshire County 
Council have approved of an agreement with 
the county boroughs of Bournemouth and 
Southampton for the building of a second 
asylum for the county, the present one being 
inadequate for the demands madé upon it. 
The site of the new building will be Park 
Brewett Farm, Basingstoke, and accommo- 
dation will be provided for 1,300 patients. 

Bolton-upon-Dearne.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board have communicated with the 
Bolton-upon-Dearne Urban Council relative 
to their housing proposals and the borrowing 
of the sum of £9,475, to the effect that an in- 
quiry would be held as soon as the engage- 
ments of their inspectors would permit. 

Bournemouth.—An inquiry has been held 
by the Local Government Board into an 
application of the Bournemouth Town Coun- 
cil for sanction to the borrowing of £9,500 
for alterations and extensions to the refuse 
destructor in Iddesleigh Road. 

Doncaster.—The Local Government Board 
have been in communication with the Don- 
caster Corporation with respect to the hous- 
ing scheme under their Act of 1904, and the 
Sanitary Committee, in order to meet the 
requirements of the Board, have recom- 
mended that the borough surveyor be in- 
structed to formulate a scheme for erecting 
on the surplus land in Marsh Gate, which 
was acquired in connection with the New 
Bridge scheme, about 144 houses for occupa- 
tion by the working classes. 


NEW WORK BLACK 
OLD WORK HATCHED 
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Fort Matilda (on the Clyde).—It is reported 
that the Admiralty has decided to carry out 
an important extension of the new torpedo 
factory just completed at Fort Matilda, on 
the Clyde. The estimated cost of the ex- 
tension is £25,000, and it is expected that 
the work will shortly be commenced. 

Hartlepool.—The Town Council has de- 
cided that as there had been no applications 
to take up leases of land belonging to them 
in Northgate, Corporation Road, and Warren 
Street, they would themselves build work- 
men’s dwellings thereon. It is) estimated 
that the amount required to carry out the 
scheme will be £4,000. 

Lancaster.—The Postmaster-General has 
selected the site for the new Lancaster Post 
Office in Fenton Street and Cawthorne Street, 
Lancaster. The proposal to erect the new 
building in Dalton Square, alongside the new 
Town Hall, was opposed by the Chamber of 
Commerce. Another proposal to utilise the 
old Town Hall was not approved, and the 
site chosen is opposite the Storey Institute, 
near the Castle and the London and North- 
Western Station. 

London, W.C.—Proposals are being con- 
sidered by the Holborn Borough Council for 
a big building scheme on the site of the 
Italian colony. The consent of the Council 
is being sought for the closure of the courts, 
which were recently the subject of litigation. 

Maidstone.—The lowering of the wall on 
the north boundary of All Saints Churchyard, 
Maidstone, has been approved by the Town 
Council, and it will be shortly taken in hand. 
The object is to show the church in its pro- 
per proportions, which are at present parti- 
ally hidden when viewed from Mill Street 
and the Palace Garden. 

Margate.—Preliminary steps have been 
taken for erection of an open-air concert hall 
and shelter on the greensward known as the 
Fort, to the east of the pier at Margate. From 
the shore a slipway is to give access to a 
low promenade, which will extend from the 
Point to Clifton Baths. The concert hall and 
shelter, which are to be completed next sea- 
son, will accommodate 2,500 people, and the 
cost of the building and alterations to the 
Fort will amount to about £20,000. 
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Nelson (Lancs.).—A new church is to be 
built in Burnley Road, Nelson, at an esti- 
mated cost of about £5,000. 

Otley.—The Urban District Council has 
decided to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to obtain a loan of £3,000 
to carry out private street works. 


Oxford.—The report of the Oxfordshire 


County Council Committee entrusted with 
the authorised scheme for providing new 
buildings for office accommodation and a 


Council room on the site of the motor garage 
next to the county police station at Oxford, 
have approved the design for the elevation 
and detailed plans prepared by Mr. Stallard, 
the County Surveyor. Possession of the site 
will be obtained at Michaelmas next. The 
estimated cost of the buildings is £7,750, 
and of furnishing £1,000, and architect’s 
commission, etc., £450, and for the new 
police stables and incidental matters, £800— 
and the committee recommend the Council 
to make application to the Local Government 
Board to sanction a loan not exceeding 
£10,000, and to give the committee general 
instructions to obtain tenders, and proceed 
with the work. 5 

Pontefract.—The Town Council has de- 
cided to advertise for sites for building work- 
men’s dwellings, and not to proceed with 
the Horsefair improvement scheme on ac- 
caunt of the expense already incurred by 
Owners on property involved. 

Troon.—The Duke of Portland has pro- 
mised £10,000 towards the cost of erectiag 
new municipal buildings at Troon, Ayrshire. 

Wednesbury.—The General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Wednesbury Town Council, in 
a report issued recently, state that they have 
considered an offer contained in the will of 
the late Mr. John Guy of £2,000 to initiate 
a subscription fund for the erection of alms- 
houses in the borough at a cost of not less 
than £4,000, and of a further £1,000 for 
starting an endowment fund of not less than 
#,2,000. The committee, after obtaining and 
considering information relating to the in- 
come and expenditure of almshouses in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and also putting 
themselves in communication with one ot 
the executors under the will, had decided to 
recommend that the executors be informed 
that the Town Council regret they cannot see 
their way to inaugurate or to accept the ad- 
ministration and management of the scheme 
upon the terms and conditions contained in 
the will. 

West Hartlepool.—The West Hartlepool 
Town Council are considering a proposal to 
construct a new direct road between West 
Hartlepool and Middlesbrough. By the ex- 
isting road the distance between the two 
towns is 17 miles. By the new road it would 
be under eight miles. Over the greater part 
of the distance there would be, in addition to 
a footpath, a 24 ft. road for motor and light 
tratics and. aw22){t.eroad for} heavy. trafic; 
and a strip of road 14 ft. wide would be re- 
tained for a light railway. The estimated 
cost is from £47,000 to £50,000. It is 1n- 
tended to arrange a conference of the sur- 
veyors of the authorities interested to discuss 
the whole scheme. 

Wolverhampton.—The Town Council have 
received a formal intimation from the Local 
Government Board sanctioning the loan of 
418,435 for the erection of a secondary 
school for girls. 


IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED. 

Aberdeen.—Tenders from the following 
contractors have now been accepted for the 
new buildings which are in course of erection 
for the Royal Insurance Company, Limited, 
in Union Street :—Mason work, Mr. Alexan- 
der Anderson, Bieldside; carpenter, and 
joiner work, Messrs. D. Macandrew and Co., 
Loch Street ; slater work, Mr. George David- 
son, Thistle Street; plaster, tile, and cement 
work, Messrs. J. Bannochie and Sons, Bel- 
mont Street; painter and glazier work, Mr. 
B. Copland, Union Terrace ; plumber work, 
Mr, John Dean, Queen Street; heating, do. ; 
steel beams, Mr. George Bisset, Sugarhouse 
Lane; reinforced concrete (Hennebique sys- 


tem), Messrs. J. Scott and Son, George 
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Street. -The contracts for electric lighting 
and office fittings have not yet been arranged. 
The total cost of the building, including 
value of site, will be about £20,000, 

Beglinog (S. Wales).—The foundation 
stones have been laid of the new Methodist 
Chapel, which is in course of erection at a 
cost of £2,450, and will provide accommoda- 
tion for 600 persons. Mr. W. D. Morgan, 
Pentre, Rhondda, is the architect, and Mr. 
John Lloyd, Ystrad Mynach, the builder. 

Bolton.—The new premises of the National 
Provincial Bank of England, in Bradshaw- 
gate, have been completed, and are con- 
structed of stone in the Renaissance style. 
Messrs. George Temperley and Son, were the 
architects, and Mr. Richard Mosley the con- 
tractor, both of Bolton. 

The Borough Council has approved the fol- 
lowing plans:—11 houses in Baber Street, 
and 3 houses in Major Street, Astley Bridge ; 
23 houses off Alexander Road, Tonge; 2 
houses and shops in Mirey Lane, Lostock ; 
house in Church Road ; 7 houses in Thornley 
Avenue ; 10 houses in Melrose Avenue, Smit- 
hills; addition to premises in Deane Road ; 
rebuilding premises in Sr. George’s Road, 
and Vernon Street (conditionally) ; rebuilding 
shops in Deansgate and Howell Croft (con- 
ditionally); timber storing shed in She 
George’s Road; new meter house in Gas 
Street; 17 houses in Hawthorn Road; shop 
in Deansgate ; skip store in Coe Street ; work- 
shop in Blackhorse Street ; outbuildings on 
Chorley Old Road; 13 houses in Melbourne 
Road; 14 houses in Willows Lane. 

Boscombe (Bournemouth).—The opening 
and dedication has taken place of the new 
Mission Hall, which has been erected in con- 
nection with St. John’s Church, in Shelley 
Road, Boscombe, at an estimated cost of 
£1,925. The building is constructed of red 
brick with Bath stone dressings, and pro- 
vides seating accommodation for 420 persons. 
Mr. C. T. Miles, F.R.1.B.A., Bournemouth, 
was the architect, and Messrs. J. and W. 
Hayward, Boscombe, the contractors. 

Bristol—The new Kingsdown Council 
School. erected between Southwell Street, 
and Walker Street, is constructed of 
blue pennant walling with rubble fac- 
ing and freestone dressings. The main 
building has two _ storeys, provision 
being made for 620 scholars. The floors 
are of reinforced concrete, laid with 
wood blocks. All the rooms are lofty, and 
ventilation is provided by an electrically 
driven fan in a ventilating tower. The 
school is warmed entirely by hot water on 
the low-pressure system, the heating cham- 
ber being placed in the basement. Elec- 
tricity is the illuminant in all parts of the 
building. Mr. W. S. Skinner, F.R.I.B.A., 
was the architect, and Mr. William Foster 
the contractor. 

Cannock.—The Urban District Council has 
approved the following plans :—Two houses, 
Belt Road, Chadsmoor; 6 houses, Cemetery 
Road, Cannock; alterations to Cannock In- 
fants’ Schools; 6 houses, off Belt Road, 
Hightown; 2 houses, Green Heath Road, 
Hednesford; 2 houses, High Mount Street, 
Hednesford ; 6 houses, High Mount Street, 
Hednesford; 6 houses, Littleworth Road, 
Hednesford ; additions to house, Hednesford 
Road, Heath Hayes; alterations, Hednesford 
Road, Heath Hayes; 2 houses, Lloyd Street, 
‘Cannock; 2 houses, Belt Road, West Chads- 
moor. 

Croydon.—The new variety theatre, to be 
known as “The Croydon Hippodrome,” has 
been completed, and was erected by Messrs. 
J. Smith and Sons, South Norwood, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Frank Matcham and Company, archi- 
tects, London. The building is of concrete 
and steel construction, and occupies an island 
site, with a frontage of 4o feet to Crown Mill, 
180 feet to the public thoroughfare of Priddy’s 
yard, and 100 feet to a private road. : 


Elton-on-the-Hill.—An extensive scheme of 
restoration and renovation has been under- 
taken in regard to the parish church of Elton- 
on-the-Hill, which is an ancient edifice of 
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considerable interest. The nave, which is 
probably Jacobean in date, contains remains 
of Early English pillars and arches. The 
tower was built about sixty years ago. 

Exeter.—The Lord Bishop of Exeter has 
laid the foundation stone of a new church, 
which is in course of erection in the Polsloe 
Park portion of the parish of Heavitree. The 
first portion of the church will consist of 
three bays, and will cost about £1,200. The 
building will be of local brick, with Bath 
stone windows and dressings, and a slated 
roof. There will be seating accommodation 
for about soo, and a parish room and vestries 
will be provided. The dimensions of the 
building will be 31 ft. by 81 ft., with a chan- 
cel 31 ft. by 38 ft. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, 
F.R.I.B.A., Exeter, is the architect. 

Faceby (Yorks.).—The foundation stone 
has been laid of a new chancel, which is to 
be added to the parish church of Faceby, at 
the foot of the Cleveland Hills. Mr. Tem- 
ple Moore, F.R.1I.B.A., has prepared the 
plans, and the sum to be expended on the 
addition is £1,000. 

Gosforth.—_The foundation stone of St. 
Charles’s Roman Catholic Church at Gos- 
forth has been laid by the Bishop of Hexham 
and Newcastle. The building, which has a 
frontage in Rothwell Road, is Gothic in 
design, and cruciform on plan. Whey (Co. Me 
Menart, of Glasgow, is the architect, and 
Mr. W. C. Fleck, Gosforth, the contractor. 
The church is being built of Kenton stone, 
with dressings and mouldings of Pasture Hill 
stone. Its length is 85 ft., width of tran- 
sept 62 ft., width of nave 38 ft., height so ft., 
height of towers Soft. It is planned to seat 
510 persons, the estimated cost being be- 
tween £4,000 and £4,500. 

Grangemouth.—The memorial stone of the 
new Parish Church at Grangemouth, situate 
in Ronaldshay Crescent, has been laid by 
the Grandmaster of Stirlingshire. The church 
will accommodate 800, and the hall 400 per- 
sons, the total cost being between £7,000 and 
£8,000. The design is Perpendicular Gothic, 
Messrs. Wilson and Tait, Grangemouth, 
being the architects. 

Greenock.—The Dean of Guild Court has 
approved the plans of the houses which are 
to be erected at the foot of the Lyle Road, 
immediately west of the bridge at Fort Ma- 
tilda Station, and the work will be proceeded 
with at once. The schemé consists of a block 
of ten self-contained dwelling houses, eight 
of which are of five apartments, and the two 
end houses are each of six apartments. The 
houses are to be constructed of stone for the 
first storey, with brick and rough-cast on the 
second storey, and will have, in addition to 
a good garden at back, the advantage ot 
being set back from the public road by no 
less a distance than 30 ft. The site com- 
mands an extensive view of the Firth, and ex- 
tends to over 100 poles. Mr. W. H. Kirk- 
wood. Greenock, is the builder. 

Halifax.—Good progress is being made 
with the erection of the new church of St. 
Hilda, situate at the Hopwood Lane end of 
Gibraltar Road, and the work of putting on 
the roof will shortly be commenced. 

It is anticipated that the building opera- 
tions in connection with the proposed new 
St. Paul’s Church, will commence towards 
the end of October, the fund for the purpose 
having reached the £7,000 required to justify 
the work of actual building. The church isto 
be erected on a site in Queen’s Road, near to 
the Constitutional Club. 

Hampton Court.—The work of restoring 
the ancient moat and bridge opposite the 
west front of Hampton Court Palace, is ex- 
pected to be finished in October. There were 
sufficient flat red bricks, of which the palace 
is built, recovered from the excavations to 
complete the walls of the moat where they 
were defective, and the freestone copings and 
embrasures are being made to harmonise 
with the rest of the buildings. 

Hedworth (Durham).—The foundation- 
stone has been laid of the new chancel south 
transept and chancel aisle of St. Nicholas’s 
Parish Church, Hedworth. The work also in- 
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cludes the erection of vestries and organ 
chamber, and will cost about £1,700, provi- 
sion being also made for a future parish 
room, which will entail an additional expense 
of £315 19s. 9d., the contract price for the 
whole of the scheme being £1,808 os. gd. 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A,, 
Durham, is the architect, and Mr. Grayson 
the contractor. 


Immingham (Grimsby).—Good progress has 
been made with the Great Central Railway 
dock works at Immingham, and the whole 
area has now been excavated to the full 
depth. The foundation difficulties at the 
entrance to the dock have been successfully 
overcome, and no further exceptional trouble 
is anticipated. Some of the lock gates are in 
course of erection. The general equipment of 
the dock is proceeding satisfactorily, and the 
coal hoist on the Western Jetty is now ready 
for the shipment of coal. Good progress has 
been made with the electrical railway be- 
tween the Alexandra Dock, Grimsby, and 
Immingham, and it is expected that it will 
shortly be ready for opening. 

Jarrow.—The new building for the Kino is 
constructed of pressed brickwork, with stone 
dressings, and covers Over an eighth of an 
acre. ‘The hall is approached through a de- 
corated foyer of more than 50 ft. in length, 
from which are approached the stairs to the 
circle. The picture hall has decorated ceil- 
ing and walls, and is accessible from all parts 
of the house. Mr. Harry Barnes, A.R.I.BAS 
and Mr. Charles F. Burton, M.S.A., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, are the architects, and Mr, 
T. Lumsden, Jarrow, the contractor. The 
decorations have been carried out by Mr. 
Dixon, Jarrow; the plumbing by Messrs. W. 
Scott and Sons, Jarrow and Newcastle ; and 
the electric lighting by Messrs. Robson and 
Coleman, Newcastle. 

London, W.C.—The Savoy Hotel is being 
considerably enlarged, by the addition of two 
storeys, Which will include 30 suites of rooms 
and a banqueting hall. The two floors and 
the decorations of the new suites will cost 
over £80,000. When the alterations are com- 
pleted, the hotel will be capable of accommo- 
dating over 600 visitors, while the banquet- 
ing hall, which is to cost £30,000, will be 
able to seat 500 people. The latter is to be 
built on the site of the old courtyard, and 
entrance from the street will be obtained by 
a flight of marble steps. The whole work is 
to be completed in record time, and to this 
end goo men will be engaged on the construc- 
tion, working in three shifts night and day. 
The total cost of the work is estimated at 
£125,000. 

Morecambe.—The cost of the construction 
of the new conveniences has been about 
£1,800, and the work has been carried out 
by Mr. A. M. Macdonald, of Westminster, 
from the designs of Mr. J. W. Hipwood, 
A.M.I.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

Mull.—The first portion of the scheme for 
extending and rebuilding the Hull Corpora 
tion’s Madeley Street Bath has been com- 
pleted. The total cost of the bath is about 
£8,300. The swimming tank is go ft. by 3o ft. 
The size of the building is 110 ft. by 
“6 ft. 6 in. Fifty-four folding dressing boxes 
have been provided along the side walls, and 
thirty-four fixed boxes on the end galleries. 
Under the north side gallery provision has | 
been made for eighteen dressing boxes. The | 
estimates provide for a removable wood floor y 
over the swimming tank, so that the baths || 
may be used during the winter months as a i 
public hall. The firms responsible for the |) 
carrying out of the work are Messrs. G. | 
Jackson and Sons, contractors for buildings, |) 
with sub-contractors: Mr. Drury, mason ; Mr. 
Hunter, slater; Mr. Abba, plumber; Mr. | 
Torr, painter; Patent Indented Bar Com- | 
pany: Messrs. F, C. and J. Keay, Birming- §j 
ham, steel roof ; Mr. J. E. Railton, hardwood | 
dressing boxes; Northern Art Pavement Co., 
Manchester, mosaic floors and tilework; 
Messrs. J. Jones and Sons, Manchester, gal- 
lery railings; Messrs. Prockter and Kenyon,| 
Manchester, pipes, fittings, etc. Mr. A. E.|| 
White is the City Engineer. 
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The vase is one of two placed on either side of the main walk facing the centre of the great east front of Hampton 
Court Palace. Careful inquiry has elicited the fact (which will be new to most people) that the pedestal, of Portland 
Stone, is original work of the time of Wren, whereas the vase itself is of some composition having cement as its basis, 
and was brought to the Palace (we believe from South Kensington) about forty years ago. The vase or figure—what- 
ever it may have been—which originally stood on the pedestal was removed to Windsor Castle some time during the | 
last century. The present work, as it stands, offers a suggestive comparison, both in the treatment appropriate to 
two different materials, and in the weathering quality of each. 
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Supply and Demand in Art. 


) HAT, in this country, joy in beautiful 
things is not so pervasive as it should 
and might be is a safe thesis. Mr. 
W. Robert Colton, A.R.A., adopts 
it in a long letter to the “Times,”’ 
headed “Education and Art.’’ Issue 
is joined when any attempt is made 
to assign the reasons and appoint the 
remedies for the conditions that are 
deplored ; and in this respect Mr. Colton probably neither 
wished nor expected to escape criticism. He protests against 
“the radically wrong aims of our educational authorities in 
regard to art matters, and the foolish expenditure of public 
money in encouraging the wrong side of the balance of supply 
and demand in art production.’’ He thinks that a wider dis- 
tribution of our energies and resources is necessary to the 
right economic equilibrium. He therefore condemns such con- 
gestion as is represented by the storing of antiquities “in our 
pantechnicons called the British Museum, the National Gal- 
lery, and the South Kensington Museum.’’ These pantech- 
nicons are in the next sentence transformed into “universities 
established before their time and at a period when elemen- 
tary schools of appreciation are alone needed.’’ To keep 
on multiplying examples of the old. masters until we are 
compelled to enlarge the old galleries or build new ones in 
the same centre, is, Mr. Colton holds, to spend the nation’s 
wealth “in a very mad and foolish way.’? He concedes that 
the capital city should have moderate collections “made up 
of single examples of all schools’’—when, we fear, they 
would be very inadequately representative—but “the starved 
designers and workers in metal, pottery, textiles, lace, etc., 
must have the finest examples of design in their respective 
trades brought home to where they live and work, to such 
places as Birmingham, Sheffield, Staffordshire, Bradford, 
freland, and a hundred other districts. South Kensington 
methods excite his ironic wit. “A few indifferent examples 
of surplus designs are lent to certain technical schools and 
local museums—probably embroidery designs to a wood- 
carving centre.’’ South Kensington Museum, having served 
Mr. Colton’s turn as (a) a pantechnicon, and (b) a univer- 
sity, now becomes (c) a white elephant — as commodious 
as the Trojan horse, “pretentious, very costly to keep up, full 
of policemen and officials, and a very few students who are not 
allowed to approach anything near enough to copy it with- 
out a special permit. What was simply a students’ museum 
is now on the same footing as a foreign fortification which is 
approached at one’s peril.’? There is, in short, “nothing 
done in England to produce an artistic public.’? The 
Government, bettering the example of France, should place 
in every district a small temple of art—“a small museum 
that shall be a criterion of taste. Builded by skilled archi- 
tects, adorned and decorated by famous sculptors and 
painters, it shall contain the most choice examples, according 
to the trades of the district, and shall be a standard of taste 
in every particular,’’ and the cost should be supplied from 
funds released by stopping the craze for collecting works of 
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ancient art, whose rarity seems to be a stronger recommen- 
dation than their beauty. Mr. Colton’s protest has called 
forth in the “Times”? a leader which is evidently from the 
pen of that ready writer on esthetics who is doing such 
excellent work in imparting common-sense views on art to 4 
section of the public that is peculiarly likely to profit by 
them. He does not adopt Mr. Colton’s view that the supply 
of art is greater than the demand for it, but rather seems 
to contend that the terms should be reversed. ‘There is, 
indeed, “too much demand for art—a demand, in fact, so 
urgent that, when it cannot get good art, it will put up with 
bad.’’ And the writer goes on to argue that the supply does 
not and cannot equal the demand. “That is the reason why 
art always declines in rich and luxurious ages. A nation may 
increase its income and its demand for art to any extent; but 
it Cannot increase its supply of artists. If it insists on de- 
manding more art than can be produced, it will get spurious 
art ; and the prevalence of that spurious art will so demoralise 
taste that most people will prefer the imitation to the reality.” 
When every well-to-do Roman wanted statuary, sculpture 
almost ceased to be an art, and became an industry. It is 
further urged that the true artist now cannot make a living 
because he cannot compete in a market that is flooded with 
adulterations which the consumers usually prefer to the 
genuine article. All this seems rather to smack of a kind of 
fatalistic resignation. Nevertheless, it may be profoundly 
and woefully true up to precisely the point at which Mr. 
Colton’s argument for distribution becomes valid. If the 
public confuse good with bad, there are ways and means of 
training them to greater discrimination, and the ways and 
means suggested by Mr. Colton seem to us to be distinctly 
promising, always supposing that it is possible to correct the 
habit of glutting the wood-carvers. with designs for em- 
broidery. Apparently believing that “We needs must love 
the highest when we see it’’ is a saw of might, Mr. Colton 
simply urges the desirability of increasing our chances of 
“seeing it.”’ It may be that you cannot create an artist 
and that you cannot create taste; but surely there are 
influences which tend either to foster or to quench the 
one or the other, and these influences are to some extent under 
control, and may even be brought into existence, swaying 
the balance for or against art. Otherwise how should the 
excessive popular demand be so deadly to genuine art? Yet 
we must sorrowfully admit the truth of the statement that 
spurious art gluts the market. Thousands upon thousands 
of “pretty-pretty ’’ suburban villas put it beyond doubt or 
question. The “Times’’ writer’s seeming paradox that the 
greater the popular demand for art, the scantier will be the 
supply of really artistic products, must necessarily include 
within its wide sweep the outlook for architecture; and it 
seems, incidentally, to involve the question of copyright, to 
which attention is given in a separate note; for would not 
copyright tend to check the multiplication of spurious imita- 
tions? But we must agree with Mr. Colton that Education 
and Art are really able to assist each other, rather than 
with the somewhat pessimistic assumption that the former 
brings the latter to the verge of starvation by encouraging 


the manufacture of shoddy imitations. 
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““No More Street Statues.” 


OME strong—or at least strongly worded—objections to 
S street statuary are expressed in homely fashion in the 
“Manchester City News ’’ under the minatory heading, 
“No More Statues,’ in which the first sentence is, “ What- 
ever form Manchester’s memorial to King Edward the Seventh 
may take, it is to be hoped the city will be spared the inflic- 
tion of another statue in its streets.’’ The fault, it appears, 
is not always with the statues. “Two or three of the baker's 
dozen of statues which obstruct our streets possess artistic 
qualities of more than average merit, but none of them makes 
that appeal, or incites that measure of delight which its fine 
conception and clever execution warrant. Noble's Oliver 
Cromwell, at the foot of Victoria Street, is not only over- 
shadowed and dwarfed by the great grimy buildings in its 
neighbourhood, but we have planted around it a small forest 
of tramway wires, and spun across it a network of electric 
wires almost hiding this fine work from view.’’ We deeply 
sympathise. The ugly building may abuse the lovely statue, 
the ugly statue may ruin the lovely building; the network 
of electric wires impartially outrages both ; having, however, 
more opportunities for the desecration and disfigurement of 
buildings, on whose very roofs it is as a loathsome parasite. 
All electric wires should be forthwith decently buried, and 
probably they would be but for the sordid consideration that 
it comes much cheaper to stick them up on poles. Apart from 
the admittedly very important question of suitability of 
environment, it is evident that, in most cities, existing street 
statues suffer cruelly from neglect. Remarking that a certain 
Irish statue of Goldsmith has been allowed to gather a green 
mould on its head, and that therefore the figure, instead of 
receiving respectful attention, provokes derision, the Man- 
chester writer adds: “In our own still dirtier atmosphere, 
grosser disfigurations occur ; streaking the marble cheeks with 
roulets of sooty tears, and hanging greasy, grimy stalactites 
from ears and nostrils, to say nothing of the defilement caused 
by stray pigeons and perky sparrows.’’ In London there are 
statues in which the birds of the air have been undisturbed 
in the building of their nests, which is a monstrous pretty, 
but withal an inappropriate, juxtaposition of art and nature. 
These considerations may, perhaps, prevent the undue mul- 
tiplication of statues to King Edward VII.; but, in any 
case, the street statues already in existence should at least 
be kept free from the defilement of grime and filth. 


Architectural Copyright. 


| N the columns of a lay contemporary four letters bearing 
the signatures of well-known architects, and a fifth 

letter that simply carries the initials “G.C.,’’ discuss 
the question of architectural copyright. Mr. E. L. Lutyens 
thinks that while the general idea of protecting architects 
from the plagiarism now prevalent is a good one, it is doubt- 
ful whether a workable Act can be produced. He foresees, 
for instance, some considerable difficulty from the proposed 
dual ownership. “Having designed a mantelpiece for A’s 
house, shall I need his permission if I wish to use the same 
design for B’s?’?’ Mr. Arthur T. Bolton thinks we cannot 
do better than proceed on the idea that difficulties exist in 
order to be overcome ; and he cites, as instances of the kind 
of iniquity for which the law should provide a remedy the 
wholesale reproduction of a certain , single-storey residence, 
and the caricaturing of an architect’s own house in a build- 
ing put up next door to it. Mr. E. Guy Dawber thinks 
that the proposals are obscure, but that if anything can be 
done to prevent speculative builders, and even some archi- 
tects, from reproducing work of others without acknowledg- 
ment, the Bill contains “the kernel of an excellent Act.” 
But the dubious points in. the Bill must be thrashed out 
before it becomes law. Mr. C. F. A. Voysey says, more suo, 
that by claiming protection for architectural production you 
drag it down: to the level of commercialism. “The artistic 
temperament must ever be producing, putting forth and 
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; 
giving ; generosity of spirit is essential. It is the selfish 
commercial instinct that would wish to limit the production ; 
of beauty for personal gain. Therefore architecture as an| 
art must be dishonoured by encouraging the artist to regard 
his productions of beauty from a commercial point of view. 
Nothing so degrades the artist as the thought of reward) 
while at his work. When done, let him by all means attend to | 
the commercial side of his life as a necessary consequence of | 
his labour. But the production of beauty must be his main) 
and primary concern, and he should welcome all the benefit 
his fellow-creatures are able to derive from his labour, even 
the influence for good that the feeble imitator may glean.” 
This, like all Mr. Voysey’s utterances, is very noble and 
beautiful. It recalls the rainbow splendours of Plato’s 
Republic, Sidney’s Arcadia, More’s Utopia, and Ruskin’s 
Fors Clavigera, to say nothing of the Fabian Essays. We 
are always grateful for Mr. Voysey’s Pisgah views, and are 
always very willing to forgive him any little exaggeration of 
the zsthetic and altruistic side of architecture. But most 
of us, unlike Peter Pan, have been unable to refuse to grow 
up, and we are fortunate if in the process the visionary is 
not wholly eliminated. But among the stern realities before | 
which the golden dreams of youth are so apt to fade like | 
the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving “not a wrack be- | 
hind,’’ is—as, indeed, Mr. Voysey rather grudgingly admits | 
—the necessity for making a living out of one’s profession. | 
The commercial side of architecture is in almost as much need © 
of cultivation as the zsthetic; and there appears to be no} 
earthly reason why the eminent architect should not be also - 
a keen man of business, alert to insist on his rights as a 
citizen. And asa good citizen, he certainly will not—maugre 
the artistic temperament — disdain consideration of any | 
legislative measure which, whatever its practical defects, is | 
obviously designed for the furtherance of justice and equity. 
It has been shown in this journal—which was the first to | 
present clearly and authoritatively the case for copyright— 
that on the Continent the architect’s work is apparently pro- 
tected without difficulty of administration, and without detri- | 
ment to the profession and its art. At all events, the Bill | 
deserves the close attention of all whose interests it affects. - 
Whether its provisions, so far as they concern architects, are | 
good, bad, indifferent, or merely impracticable, is for the | 
profession to determine; and, for our part, we trust that 
they will grapple with the question with such determination 
and skill as shall prove once again that they are fully capable | 
of paying due regard to both the business and the artistic | 
side of their profession. For in the Bill both are undoubtedly | 
involved. 
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New Use for Clock Towers. 


OME association of motorists has conceived the very busi- 
S nesslike idea of supplying to local authorities a most | 
useful indicator of direction and distance. Incidentally, 
the indicator includes an advertisement of the association, which | 
is perhaps admissible as a fair guéd pro quo, although it | 
might perhaps be urged that the convenience to members | 
should have been a sufficient compensation. Our complaint, | 
however, is not against the device of the motorists’ associa- 
tion, but against the occasionally deplorable misuse of it by 
local authorities. In one flagrant instance that has been |} 
brought to our notice, a very respectable Jubilee clock tower, | 
standing at the cross-roads of a London suburb, has been | 
gravely disfigured by fixing to it some of these direction | 
tablets. The effect is exasperating in the extreme. The | 
occasion for regret does not begin or end with the disfigure- 
ment of the monument. It is symptomatic of indifference to | 
art, and it perpetuates and propagates that indifference by 
the force of bad example.. It is plain that there is a crying | 
need for the formation of properly constituted committees 
who shall relieve borough councils and other local authorities | 
of responsibilities which they are so ill able to bear. As a | 
first step special committees might be formed, with the addi- | 
tion of architects. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


London Fountains. 


The Metropolitan Drinking Fountain Association have 
moved the fountain, formerly standing at the foot of the 
steps leading to the Royal Exchange, but now too small for 
the position, to a new position at the top of the steps leading 
to the landing stage by Blackfriars Bridge. For this purpose 
the remaining pylon of the old bridge at this point has been 
remodelled. Architecturally speaking, this remodelling is 
very far from good. The new fountain at the Exchange 
is to be 15ft. high and 13ft. wide. Its centre will represent 
a woman’s figure holding a Roman lamp, and the stone used 
will be red granite. Who looks after these things we wonder. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s House. 


According to a paragraph in the “Daily Graphic’’ of 
August 17th, the proprietors of the Imperial Hotel, South- 
ampton Row, are taking No. 65, Russell Square, under a 
scheme of extension. This is the house in which Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the great portrait-painter, lived for the last twenty- 
five years of his life, dying there on January 7th, 1830. In 
addition some part at least of the next house is also said to 
be included in this extension scheme. 


“The Neglected Art.’’ 


A correspondent of the “Manchester Guardian’’ applies 
the above tribute to Architecture after the London cor- 
respondent of that paper had applied it to sculpture. He 
believes that “we have as fine an architectural and its allied 
sculptural power as ever was known. One need only point 
to Street’s Law Courts, with its enchanting detail, chiefly 
from that great man’s own hand, and the truly noble interior 
of the Roman Cathedral at Westminster. These are speci- 
mens in two different styles at their highest. Then there are 
countless modern houses of great beauty and fine style.”’ 
Well, this betokens a discriminating taste. But the reason 
tor the lowering “in architectural quality,’’ in our new city 
buildings is then disclosed. “It is,’’ the correspondent 
avers, “the rigid iron skeletons which are now in use every- 
where. Everything is conditioned by this grim rigidity, and 
how the great professions of sculpture and architecture are 
going to encase these frames in the future with anything like 
the delightful exteriors of the best in the past remains to be 
seen. I could point to a score of recent buildings in our 
own city [Manchester] where the ghastly ugliness of exterior 
is obviously owing to the unyielding mass behind or within. 
It is seldom that a finely gifted architect gets his full chance. 
The opinionated committee, the desire for cheapness, the dirt 
and grime of the atmosphere, and now this all-prevailing struc- 
tural demon, are enough to kill anything. Opinions differ 
as to whether the new metal skeletons are cheaper and safer 
than thé old tried methods. That they are ruinous to the 
play, the dignity, of what we know of architecture, and the 
crafts that cluster round it, there is no doubt. We are in a 
grim, materialistic age, and this is shown with tremendous 
and deadly force in most of our modern buildings and their 
decorations.’’ We are afraid that the rigid iron skeleton (apart 


from the fact that it has come to stay, and must be endured) 


is not responsible for faults of the outer skin. Too often we 
fear the hidden steel frame is the only ‘part in a building 
which is true, direct, and architectonic. 


Against Back-to-Back Houses. 


In the Local Government Board Report by Dr. Darra 
Mair on back-to-back houses, which was issued last week, 
this method of building is again condemned as being rela- 
tively insanitary. The same broad conclusion had _ been 
reached in 1887 by Dr. Barry and Mr. Gordon Smith, whose 
evidence was derived from Salford ; in 1903 by Dr. Herbert 
Jones, whose investigations refer to Shipley ; by Dr. Niven, 
who dealt with nine Manchester distriets; and by Dr. Evans, 
Medical Officer of Health of Bradford. Dr. Darra Mair’s 
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investigations cover a much wider area, include a much 
greater variety of factors, and exhibit a good deal of scien- 
tific refinement on the mere collection and tabulation of crude 
statistics, and he finds that even relatively good types of 
back-to-back houses, when compared with through houses, 
have a death-rate from all causes which is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. greater than the death-rate in through houses. This excess, 
however, is not evident in back-to-back houses. built in blocks 
of four, which, unlike those built in continuous rows, possess 
some degree of cross-ventilation. The corrected death-rate 
for the three types of houses compared was as follows :— 
Through houses, 15.51 ; back-to-back houses, with side ven- 
tilation, 15.69 ; back-to-back houses without side ventilation, 
17.94. The mean annual corrected death-rate per 1,000 at all 
ages was found to be as follows: (a) Pulmonary diseases, ex- 
cluding phthisis, 3.16 (100) in through houses, 4.44 (141) in 
back-to-back houses, excluding those having side ventilation ; 
(b) for infectious diseases, the relative figures, given in the 
same order, are 1.35 (100) and 1.60 (119); and (c) for 
phthisis, 1.15 (100), compared with 1.29 (112). It is ad- 
mitted that the rent of back-to-back houses is materially less 
than that of through houses ; but it is observed that “as much 
of this cheapness of back-to-back houses seems to depend 
not only on the fact that there are fewer walls to build, but 
also on the fact that, on a given area of land, it is possible 
to erect a greater number of back-to-back houses than through 
houses, the advantage is perhaps of doubtful value.’’ The 
Report, of which a summary appears on p. 219, justifies the 
attitude on the subject that has been consistently assumed in 
this Journal, often in face of somewhat vehement opposition. 


Granite Memorials. 


An interesting account of the Scottish granite industry ap- 
pears in the August issue of “Cassier’s Magazine,’’ in which 
Mr. William Diack remarks that while importing granite 
to Aberdeen may seem like carrying coals to Newcastle, 
nevertheless the amount of foreign material—from Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, etc.—which entered the stoneyards of Aber- 
deen in 1908, a normal year, was no less than 27,000 tons. 
The stone may be brought to Aberdeen from Sweden and 
Norway with less trouble and expense than from inland 
Scottish quarries, some forty miles distant. The first statue 
cut in granite since the days of the Ptolemys, the author 
asserts, was that of the last Duke of Gordon, which stands 
in the Castlegate of Aberdeen, and was cut more than thirty 
years ago by Messrs. Alexander Macdonald and Co. 


The Mistress Art and the Handmaiden. 


Those who regret always the separation of sculpture from 
architecture will not be particularly grateful to Mr. C. Lewis. 
Hind for his adulation of Donatello, who is alleged to have 
procured the divorce. “In Egypt and Greece they loved a 
statue for its own sake; but the medizval cathedral builders, 
those nameless craftsmen, were content to let their figures and 
reliefs blossom from the stone, until a wonder-child was 
born in 1836—Donatello. He is the founder of sculpture in 
its modern sense, divorced from architecture, and the oftener 
one sees his work, the more one wonders. Explain Donatello. 
and you explain that over-used word—genius.’’ He thinks 
that, if. Mr. Colton’s Artillery Memorial may be taken as 
an augury, it may be that in the Mall architecture and 
sculpture may be again wedded. He thinks that while much 
modern British work, as exemplified in specimens at the 
Japan-British Exhibition, is dull and uninspiring, there are, 
on the other hand, a few delightful things there, such as 
those statues and reliefs that are the work of Mr. F. Derwent 
Wood. Mr. Hind, therefore, does not despair. of British 
sculpture ; and it is obvious that, despite his worship of Dona- 
tello, he is still free to admire sculpture which, as he says, 
was, ages ago, “the handmaiden of architecture, growing 
graciously from the fabric.’’ Such sane and catholic-minded 


‘criticism as that with which he is popularising Art among such 


of the readers of the “ Evening News’’ as have the good sense 
to turn to his occasional column, is a gratifying portent. 
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A New Type of School ? 

The London County Council Education Committee have 
just inaugurated their new scheme of Central Schools, which 
are “to serve as a bridge between the elementary and the 
secondary school,’’ suitable pupils being drafted from the 
elementary sChools for instruction in such subjects as may 
give them a cefinite bias towards some kind of industrial 
or commercial work. Provision has been made for ten such 
schools, which are situated in Kensington, Brixton, Mile 
End, Haverstock Hill, Hackney, Deptford, and St. Pan- 
cras. If the scheme turns out to be successful, a new type 
of building may be required to meet conditions that, if there 
is any vitality in the movement, are certain to diverge from 
stereotyped precedent. 

The Architectural Steelwork Problem. 

Mr. Walter J. Pearce writes from Vron, Bull Bay, Angle- 
sey :—“ As a logical lover of fine architecture, I am hoping 
that architects will seriously set themselves, as one or two 
have done already, to the real problem that confronts them. 
This, in my opinion, should be to compel modern structural 
methods to their own peculiar possibilities of line, grace, dig- 
nity, and beauty. To attempt to ‘encase’ steel construction 
in a preposterous veneering that pretends to the world that 
the structure is built of something other than its real material 
is not, in my opinion, architecture at al!. I believe it to be 
quite possible to invest the meanest and cheapest of iron 
construction with interest and beauty. Proofs that this can 
be done are constantly cropping up. Note, for instance, some 
of the detail of the Franco-British Exhibition temporary 
buildings—say the towers of the Palace of Women’s Work, 
in which the ironwork was overlaid with plaster in such a 
way as to emphasise the principles of construction and not 
disguise them. It gave the observer intense satisfaction, re- 
minded him of no particular precedent or style, but seemed 
as fitting as the skin and muscle that overlay the bones of 
the human structure. When architects cease to leave the 
design of the framing to the engineer, who is too often 
bounded by the tee-square and plumb-rule, and put their own 
vigorous conception into the very bones of the structure, we 
shall see a real improvement in the exterior appearance of 
steel-constructed buildings.’’ This letter appears in the 
“Manchester Guardian’’ of August zoth. There is nothing 
in it that can be regarded as aggressively novel; and one 
cannot withhold admiration for the sanguine courage with 
which the writer associates beauty with ironwork that is mean 
and cheap even unto the superlative degree. Doubtless Mr. 
Pearée’s superlatives are merely rhetorical; and that point 
being waived, we are, as our readers are very well aware, 
quite willing to concede that structural ironwork can be made 
interesting and beautiful, although this admission does not 
commit us to unreserved approval of Mr. Pearce’s instance. 

Ivy and Architecture. 

The enormous growth of mean architecture during the last 
60 or 70 years is the reason, according to a “Times’’ leader- 
writer, for the enthusiasm lavished on ivy and other climb- 
ing plants, since “the most unattractive dwelling-house or 
tastelessly ornate church or public building becomes com- 
paratively inoffensive ’’ if “sufficiently masked by a hanging 
ivy-bush or a tight-fitting uniform of ampelopsis. At the 
same time, the writer protests against the concealment of 
many architectural features in the historic ruins of Britain 
even by a picturesque but confused growth of verdure; and 
he takes occasion to point out the damage to old and moulder- 
ing walls which may result from neglecting these overlying 
encumbrances. In many cases the unchecked growth of ivy 
not merely conceals but destroys our old ruins. It is doubtful 
if the younger and thinner shoots do any real harm; but 
when the ivy plant becomes a veritable tree, and drives 
sinuous stems, as thick as a man’s arm, into the joints and 
interstices, the stems act as living wedges, and prise the wall 
asunder as they grow. Serious damage may result from the 


growth of trees or shrubs on the top of the walls, the result 
of bird sown or wind blown seeds; and not less harmful are 
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trees which obtain a foothold close to the foundations of old 
walls, and undermine them at the base. As an example of 
the intelligent use of climbing plants upon ancient ruins the 
work of Commendatore Boni in replanting the Forum at 
Rome is mentioned. “Ivy and flowering plants have here 
been used to beautify bare corners and to conceal the sup- 
ports and buttresses of new masonry which it has been neces- 
sary to insert in various places. On the other hand, nothing 
is allowed to grow where it can either hide or injure any 
existing feature of interest, or might impede future excava- 
tion at any likely point. It is to be wished that all our own 
famous architectural sites were watched over with equal 
providence and good taste.’’ 


The New Admiralty Buildings. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty has decided to retain as 
his official residence the old building in Whitehall which for 
so long a period has been the political home of many rulers of 
the Navy. The premises, which have access to the Horse 
Guards Parade, had at one time a tiny garden, which, how- 
ever, has been completely swept away to make room for the 
new Admiralty buildings. ‘The residence nearest the offices 
of the London County Council will be tenanted in due course 
by the First Naval Lord. The remainder of the new buildings 
at the end of Processional Road are already occupied by the 
Director of Works, hitherto in Northumberland Avenue ; the 
Royal Marine Office, also removed from the same thorough- 
fare ; the Medical Department, until the present time in Vic- 
toria Street; the Superintendent of Contracts; and the 
Library, wherein is housed a valuable collection of books 
relating to the naval history of the country. 


John Dobson’s House. 

A writer in the “Northern Echo”’ draws attention to the 
lamentable state of the house of John Dobson, the architect 
who designed the Central Station and many other notable 
buildings in Neweastle, and also this house in New Bridge 
Street. “Like all his productions,’’ we are told, “it was 
very solid, and in its erection only big, fine stones were used 
Long ago the house disappeared from view. 
An enterprising bill-sticker had filled in the windows and 
doors with wood, and on three sides the once noble house now 
does duty as a bill-posting station. A further indignity 
has lately been offered to it, in that the railings which ran 
along the front have also had boards attached to them, and 
now also do duty in displaying posters. As the interior is 
now also used as. what the proprietor euphemistically terms 
a “Temperance Hotel,’’ with beds—good beds—at 6d. per 
night, it is not likely that the premises can fall any further 
in the social scale.’’ Our contemporary appropriately heads 
its paragraph: “Departed Glory.” 


A Georgian Engraver. 

The old building on the north side of Chiswell Street asso- 
ciated since 1735 with the famous type-founding firm of the 
Caslons has been handed over to the house-breakers, the 
business faving been transferred to new premises nearly 
opposite. William Caslon, the first of the line, was born in 
16¢2 at Cradley, Worcestershire. He served his appren- 
ticeship to .n ornamental engraver of gun locks and barrels, 
and in 1-16 set up in that business in Vine Street, Minories, 
and added t-ol-making for bookbinders and silver-chasers. In 
the same year aa eminent printer, John Watts, recognised 
Caslon’s skill in cutting binders’ punches, and employed him 
for that purpose as well as for cutting type-punches. He also 
gave him the means to fit-up a small foundry and intro- 
duced him to other printers. Caslon’s business grew, and 


in 1735 he removed to Chiswell Street, where he carried on 


work so successfully that he eventually surpassed all his 
Continental competitors, and was called by them “the English 
Elzevir,”’ being particularly famed for his beautiful execu- 
tion of Roman, italic, and Hebrew type. He was noted for 
his hospitality, and was fond of entertaining his guests to 
musical evenings at Chiswell Street, where Handel frequently 
delighted the company by his playing. Dying at his 
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“country residence’’ at Bethnal Green in 1766, William 
Caslon was succeeded by his sons, and since then the busi- 
ness has been carried on uninterruptedly in the building 
which Londoners will know no more. 
The Romford Garden Suburb Competition. 

Referring to our note under this heading last week, we 
desire to add some further necessary particulars which were 
not then available. In the first place, Mr. John Burns, 
M.P., President of the Local Government Board, has con- 
sented to become President of the Exhibition next year. The 
dates for the sending in of designs have also been amended. 
In Class I. (a detached house to cost #500) and Class II. 
a detached house to cost #375) the designs must be sub- 
mitted by October 31st, 1910. In Class V. (garden design 
for house or cottage in Classes I. or II.) and Class VI. (Per- 
spective drawing, suitable for reproduction of a house or 
cottage entered for competition in Classes I. or II.) designs 
must be submitted by the 30th of November, 1910, and in 
Class IV. (town plan of Gidea Park) designs must be sent 
in by March 31st, 1911. The directors of the Romford 
Garden Suburb will purchase 12 of the houses and cottages 
erected by exhibitors. Arrangements are also being made 
by which at least three-quarters of the cost of the erection 
of all competition houses will be advanced to competitors. 


The Decoration of the Skinners’ Hall. 


Mr. Frank Brangwyn has during the past few years built 
up a great reputation for himself as a decorative painter, 
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and it will be further enhanced by the fine series of deco 
rative paintings which he has executed for the Skinners’ Com- 
pany’s Hall. In all there are eleven canvases, five on each 
side of the hall, each oft. 6in. high, and one at the end over 
the minstrel gallery. Ten of them memorise striking inci- 
dents in the history of the ancient and worshipful company ; 
the eleventh is a figure painting of purely imaginative charac- 
ter. The following is a list of the paintings in chronological 
order as they are placed. I. Skin merchants or Skinners 
selecting furs and pelts at the City mart in the days before 
the Guild of Corpus Christi received its charter. II. ‘The 
granting of a charter to the Skinners’ Company by Edward 
III., March 1st, 1327. III. A river procession of the City’s 
and the companies’ barges to Westminster, A.D. 1453. IV. 
The opening of the strife between the Skinners and the Mer- 
chant Taylors, A.D. 1484.. V. The founding of Tonbridge 
School by Sir Andrew Judd, A.D. 1553. VI. An incident 
in the defence of London Bridge by Sir Andrew Judd, A.D. 
1554. VII. A City pageant in the Olden Times. VIII. The 
departure of Sir James Lancaster for the East Indies, A.D. 
1594. IX. Reception of General Monk at the Skinners’ 
Hall, April 4th, 1660. X. Sir Thomas Pilkington’s Ban- 
quet to King William III. and Queen Mary, A.D. 1684. 
XI. “Harmony.’’ In deciding the merits of these works 
one must recognise that Mr. Brangwyn makes no attempt 
at archeological accuracy in costumes or scenes. One cannot 
tick off their exactitude like photographic records in a 
museum. But in their main purpose, the decoration of the 
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hall, they succeed magnificently, and the Skinners’ Company 
are to be congratulated on the possession of so fine a scheme 
of decoration so worthily commissioned. 


The Scottish System of Tendering. 

The Scottish system of dividing a contract into several 
trades, and making each tradesman directly responsible to 
the proprietor, seems to be gradually yielding place to the 
English practice of placing the job in the hands of a single 
contractor. A “Glasgow Herald’’ correspondent deprecates 
the change. In some cases, he admits, and in very small 
contracts, it may be necessary; but with such a splendid 
system of specification and measurement as has been evolved 
and made nearly perfect by the architects and measurers of 
Glasgow, single contracting is in most cases not necessary. 
“Suppose,’’ he argues, “a mason has taken over the whole 
contract ; can he be expected to take all the details of the 
plumber work from the architect? The technical knowledge 
required for each trade is such that a mason cannot be ex- 
pected to judge of the best manner of carrying on plumber 
work.’’ He objects, further, that the single contractor gene- 
rally proceeds to set one sub-contractor to bid against another 
until “the sub-contractor’s prices are so cut that either he is 
going to have no profit or the work and material used are 
going to be inferior.’’? Nevertheless, the cost of building is 
bound to be greater, for “off each trade there are going to 
be two profits taken, viz., the main contractor’s profit and 
the sub-contractor’s profit.’ Whether or not there is any 
force in these contentions we prefer to leave it to our Scottish 
readers to decide. We would remind them, however, that, 
south of the Tweed, an innovation of which fears have been 
expressed is almost the reverse of that which is alarming 
our Scottish friends. The complaint here is that there is a 
marked tendency to make too much of the specialist. The 
conditions, however, as between England and Scotland, pre- 
sent so much variation, that any attempt at comparing them 
might easily give rise to false impressions, and we therefore 
do not insist on the comparison. It may be, however, that 
the two systems are on the eve of becoming more closely 
assimilated. 

The House-breaking Nuisance. 

Holborn Borough Council has not seen fit to adopt the 
proposals submitted by its Public Health Committee with 
regard to the rendering less inconvenient the demolition of 
buildings ; and the “City Press’? comments that “it is per- 
missible to house-breakers to pull down buildings how and 
when they please, irrespective altogether of the inconvenience 
or the comfort, to say nothing of the health, of residents and 
passers-by.’’ Our contemporary further remarks, with a 
perhaps pardonable tone of self-righteousness, that in the 
City there have been in operation by-laws upon this subject 
which are much more «drastic and far-reaching than those 
which Holborn has just rejected, and that they have worked 
admirably all round, causing inconvenience to none, and 
adding immensely to the amenities of living in the “one 
square mile.’’ One specially beneficent provision of the City 
by-laws is that which secures comparative — and indeed 
almost total — immunity from what is perhaps the chief 
nuisance of house-breaking—namely, the scattering of dust. 
No matter how occasioned, floating dust, acting, as it does, 
as a vehicle for the dissemination of disease germs, as well 
as a mechanical irritant, is always a serious menace to health ; 
and when it comes from the partial pulverisation of old 
houses in which generations of people may have suffered and 
died from all kinds of loathsome and deadly diseases, there 
is an imperative necessity for minimising its creation and 
spread. And the ruination it causes to goods in adjacent 
property, as well as the custom it drives away where the 
neighbouring premises are in business use, are surely con- 
siderations that should not have been lightly ignored ; nor 
should the health and comfort .of the house-breakers them- 
selves, who, while they certainly have. the remedy, in -their 


own hands, are but little likely to adopt it unless they are 
compelled. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE PLANTAGENET 
TOMBS AT FONTEVRAULT. 


In an article by Mr. Cecil Hallett, which appeared in 
the “Architectural Review ’’ for June, 1902, attention was 
drawn to the vicissitudes of the ancient abbey of Fonte- 
vrault, once one of the wealthiest monastic churches of 
France, which was dissolved with much’ sacrilege and violence 
at the great Revolution, and under Napoleon I. became a 
house of correction, in which state it still remained at the 
date of the above-mentioned article. 

The chief interest to English readers in the church, besides 
its interest architecturally, lies in the fact that it was the 
burial place of the remains of several of our Plantagenet 
kings. We say remains advisedly, as, though only the kingiv 
bodies of Henry II. and Richard I. were there interred, the 
hearts of John, Henry III., and, it is believed, of Edward 
I., also found sepulture at Fontevrault. Eleanor, Queen of 
Henry II., Joan, Queen of Sicily, sister of Richard I., and 
her son, Raymond VII., Count of Toulouse, and Isabella, 
Queen of King John, were among the other Royalties buried 
there ; and it is believed that there were cenotaphs of Beren- 
garia, Queen of Richard I., and of Eleanor, Queen of Henry 
IIIf. The six splendid royal tombs, with effigies, were dis- 
turbed in 1504, and again in 1638, when the figures of Ray- 
mond and Joan were renewed, and the six effigies were placed 
against the north choir wall in a grandiose classical sculpture. 
Fortunately the effigies of Henry II., Richard, Eleanor, and 
Isabella have survived, and though moved about many times 
since the great Revolution—once even to Paris—and after 
repeated fruitless negotiations on the part of the British 
Government to acquire them for Westminster Abbey, they 
were at last allowed to rest in the apsidal chapel of the south 
transept, where they lie behind an iron grille with their feet 
to the west. One (that of Isabella) is of wood; the rest 
are of stone, and all are life-size and coloured. The four 
sovereigns are represented as lying in state on draped biers, 
and as wearing royal robes and crowns. 

Since the date of Mr. Hallett’s article, and possibly in 
consequence of conversations he had with Government offi- 
cials, and of representations then made, the French Govern- 
ment began to take an interest in Fontevrault, and in a 
further note which Mr. Hallett contributed to the “ Architec- 
tural Review’’ in December, 1903, he mentioned that the 
French Government had decided upon and commenced the 
task of restoring Fontevrault, the work being carried out 
by the Administration des Beaux Arts. At that time the 
exact position of the Royal tombs was unknown. 

They have now been discovered by M. Lucien Magne, 
Government Inspector-General of Historical Monuments, and 
the “Times’’ Paris Correspondent, under date August 21st, 
gives some details of the discovery. The nave floor has been 
lowered to its original level, and the seventeenth century par- 
tition that had been built up against the wall of the transept 
has been pulled down. Traces of inscriptions and paintings 
were then discovered in an arched recess of the north-west 
wall of the transept. This ornamentation consisted of gold 
crosses, six escutcheons, and traces of heraldic devices in 
gold representing leopard’s paws. Under this ornamentation 
there remained traces of names inscribed in a line, the first 
name ending in “T.’’ The names of “ Richard,’’ “ Alienor,’’ 
and “Henri’’ were clearly decipherable. Under the floor 
below these inscriptions were found the tombs of Richard I. 
and of Queen Eleanor, protected by a sort of vaulted roof 
composed of debris. Next to them were the tombs of Henry 
II. and of Isabella of Angouléme. 

The skeleton of Henry II. was doubled up in order to 
shorten the tomb so that it might serve to support the vaulted 
arch designed to protect the second pair of tombs. It is 
thought that this was done by the sixteenth century builders 
when they transferred the tombs to the side chapel. The 
“ Journal des Débats’’. holds out some hope that the tombs 
may ultimately be moved to their original place at the 
entrance to the choir. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


R.I.B.A. Town Planning Conference. 

To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

S1r,—Owing to recent legislation, a new 
era of town planning and reconstruction is 
about to open in the United Kingdom. 
That there is no danger of the legal and 
public health aspects of the question of re- 
ceiving inadequate attention is already 
clear. But it is equally important in the 
interest of our own future generations 
alike, that the artistic side of such improve- 
ments, with its lasting result in beauty 
and convenience, be not less fully and 
authoritatively considered. 

With this object, the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have 
made arrangements to hold an Interna- 
tional Town-Planning Conference, of 
which His Majesty the King has graciously 
consented to be Patron, on a comprehen- 
sive scale in the second week in October, 
and we are glad to state that we are 
already assured of the participation and 
assistance of many of the most distin- 
guished experts on the subject, not only 
of our own country, but of Europe and the 
United States, as well as of others from the 
overseas Dominions of the Crown. 

By an act of disinterested generosity on 
the part of the president and members of 
the Royal Academy, the Galleries at Burl- 
ington House have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Royal Institutute for the dis- 
play of the notable designs and illustra- 
tions of town planning and remodelling 
which have been collected from all parts 
of the world. 

In order that the proceedings of the Con- 
ference may be of the widest utility, and 
that the welcome offered to our numerous 
foreign guests may be of the most repre- 
sentative character, we desire, by your 
courtesy, cordially to invite the presence 
and co-operation of all those who are con- 
cerned in order to secure the best results 
from a movement of not merely local, but 
national, and even imperial, importance. 

Forms of membership, and all particu- 
lars, may be obtained from the secretary of 
the Royal Institute. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
JOHN BURNS, 
Honorary President of the Conference. 
LEONARD STOKES, 
President. 


AND 


ASTON WEBB, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
JOHN W. SIMPSON, 
Secretary-General. 


Temporary Exhibition Buildings. 


Zo the Editor of THe ARCHITECTS’ ANB 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
S1rR,—Those of us who have heen 


associated with exhibition work, as I have 
for several years, in England and else- 
where, must have read with peculiar plea- 
sure your interesting article on this sub- 
ject. The only point one would venture to 
criticise is the idealistic declaration that 
nothing else but concrete-steel ought to be 
countenanced for temporary ‘exhibition 
buildings in future. Even governments 
do not willingly spend more money on 
exhibition buildings than they hope to get 
back, and certainly semi-national exhibi- 
tions instituted primarily by companies or 
private individuals would be very rarely 
promoted if the cost were so largely in- 
creased as the article suggests. Large ex- 
hibition buildings constructed of steel, the 
whole of which had to be enclosed in con- 
crete and modelled in cement, would prob- 
ably cost nearly as much as so-called per- 
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manent construction, and would, in fact, 
not be temporary buildings at all, if the 
expression has any reference to the time 
they would last if permitted to remain. 
Plaster has made exhibitions possible all 
the world over, and in spite of your au- 
thoritative verdict, I think that steel build- 
ings with wood studding to receive fibrous 
or ordinary plaster is amply sufficient for 
safety, if efficient fire protection is pro- 
vided, and assuming sensible control of 
all interior fittings and decoration of stalls 
and partitions. 

The article was wholly admirable in em- 
phasising the temporary and decoratively 
festal character of exhibition buildings, 
and that essential idea is always present, 
no doubt, in the minds of exhibition archi- 
tects, though the dominant views of clients 
are not always to be evaded, however much 
mistaken and unesthetic or even imitative. 
French architects seem to have a natural 
genius for delightful novelty in exhibition 
design, and are perhaps allowed a freer 
hand, though possibly the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition had done work worthy almost of as 
much praise as your article so rightly 
awards to the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. O. COLLARD. 


Courses in Reinforced Concrete. 

In reply to a Birmingham correspon- 
dent in our last issue on the question of 
lessons in reinforced concrete, we recom- 
mended him to attend a course of lectures 
in reinforced concrete construction to be 
given in London next session, failing which 
we were at a loss what to recommend. 
The Embankment Engineering Institute, 
of 64, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., 
draw our attention to the fact that they have 
been conducting a course of correspon- 
dence tuition on the subject for some years 
past. 


MEMORIALS TO THE LATE 
KING. 


Sunderland. 


It is suggested that the memorial here 
shall take the form of a fund to furnish 
and equip the Children’s Hospital. The 
building has already been erected, but can- 
not be opened because the £5,000 required 
to equip it is lacking. 


London. 


Fresh suggestions for a suitable memo- 
rial continue to reach the Mansion House 
Committee. Among the latest is one for 
the building and equipment of a National 
Institute of Medical Research on the lines 
of the Rockefeller Institute, New York, 
also one for the purchase of the Crystal 
Palace for the Nation. 


The following names have been added 
to the Lord Mayor’s Committee of the 
Mansion House Fund for providing a 
memorial to King Edward in London :— 
Lord Stalbridge, Sir Trevor Lawrence 
(President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and late treasurer of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital), Sir William Crump, Sir 
Walter Johnson, Mr. George Alexander, 
Brigadier-General Henry N. C. Heath, 
C.B. (Master of the Grocers’ Company), 
and Mr. G. H. Ryan (President of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries). 


Chester. 


It has been decided to reconstruct the 
Chester Infirmary at a cost of £25,000, and 
towards this it is proposed to appropriate 
the surplus resulting from the recent Ches- 
ter Pageant. 
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SOCIETIES SRELORT.. 


Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The preliminary programme has been 
issued of the twenty-fifth congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, to be held at 
Brighton from September 5 to 10. There 
will be a reception of the members and 
delegates in the Royal Pavilion on Mon- 
day September 5, at 1 p.m., by the Mayor 
of Brighton (Councillor Edward Green), 
and this will be followed, at 1.30, by a 
public luncheon in the Pavilion, at which 
the Mayor will preside. Afterwards, at 
3 p-m., the Mayor will open the exhibition, 
and between 7 and 8 p.m. he will receive 
the members and delegates in the Royal 
Pavilion, where the inaugural address to 
the Congress will be delivered by the Hon. 
Sir John A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G., M.D. 
On Tuesday, September 6, at 8 p.m., in 
the Royal Pavilion, Dr. Arthur News- 
holme, Principal Medical Officer, Local 
Government Board, will deliver a lecture. 
On Wednesday, September 7, at 8 p.m., 
there will be a conversazione and recep- 
tion in the Pavilion, at the invitation of 
the Mayor. The meeting of the Engineer- 
ing and Architecture Section will be held 
at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, September 7, 
when Mr. Baldwin Latham will introduce 
the subject of “The Influence on Health 
of the various levels in Subsoil Waters,’” 
and “School Planning” is also set down 
for discussion. On Friday, September o, 
at the same hour and place, Dr. Alex. Hill 
will deliver a popular lecture, illustrated 
with lantern slides, on “ The Bricks with 
which, the Body is Built.’’ At 3.30 of the 
same day, there will be a garden party 
at the Royal Pavilion. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. 

The Calendar for the one hundred and 
fifteenth session (1910-11) of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College 
is a stout. volume of more than five hun- 
dred pages, giving full particulars of the 
rather multifarious activities in which this 
institution is engaged. These include the 
operations of the Glasgow School of Archi- 
tecture. The director of architectural 
studies and professor of architectural de- 
sign is Professor Eugéne Bourdon, B.A.,. 
and the subjects are divided between the 
Technical College and the School of Art. 
In the former, Professor C. Gourlay, B.Sc.,. 
A. R.I.B.A., deals with the History of 
Architecture; and Mr. James S. Boyd deals. 
with Constructive and Historic Design; 
while among the assistants are Mr. Vernon 
Constable and Mr. A. G. Henderson, who 
are both associates of the R.I.B.A. In 
the same college, the teaching of 
mechanics, mechanics of _ structures,. 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and geo- 
logy, is in the hands of well-qualified ex- 
perts; and the same observation applies to: 
the School of Art, in which the subjects are 
—Architectural Design (Prof. Alex. Mc- 
Gibbon, A.R.I.B.A., with an instructor 
and assistant); Drawing, Antique and 
Ornament; Modelling—Life, Antique, Or- 
nament; and Design and Decorative Art; 
while the Life School has for its professor 
so accomplished an artist as Mr. Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. It is noted that, on the re- 
commendation of the Glasgow Institution 
of Architects, December 12, 1906, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects — 
granted that : “The Diploma or the Senior 


Certificate of the Glasgow School of Archi- 


tecture (the latter with the full preliminary 
examination of that school) exempts from 
the Preliminary and Intermediate ex- 
aminations of the R.I.B.A.’’ There are 


day and evening courses, and bursaries are 
awarded in both. 
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BOOKS. 


——___. 


History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. By 
the late James Fergusson. Revised and edited, 
with additions, by James Burgess. C.1.E., and R. 
Phené Spiers, F.S.A. Two vols. London: John 
Murray, 1910. 42s. 


It is thirty years since Fergusson’s trea- 
tise on Indian and Eastern architecture 
made its first appearance, occupying what 
was at that time almost absolutely new 
ground to the majority of architectural 
students. It was only natural that an 
author making the first intelligent and 
comprehensive treatise on a subject that 
he had studied for many years and made 
his own should have attached an import- 
ance to it which few of his readers were 
quite prepared to accept. To those accus- 
tomed to regard architectural history as the 
study of the Greek, Medieval, and Re- 
naissance styles, with all their intellectual 
interest and artistic beauty, it seemed 
almost monstrous that we should be asked 
to follow out the misshapen forms and bar- 
barous detail of many of the objects de- 
lineated in this book, as if they belonged 
to serious architectural history. To those 
who accused him of dogmatising in regard 
to the history and relations of some of 
these styles, on insufficient data, the author 
had a satisfactory answer in the preface to 
his own second edition. No one, he said, 
could direct his mind for forty years to 
the earnest investigation of any department 
of knowledge, and not become acquainted 
with a host of particulars, and acquire a 
species of insight which neither time nor 
space, nor perhaps the resources of lan- 
guage would permit him to reproduce in 
their fullness. “I possess,’? he added, 
“to give a single instance, more than 3,000 
photographs of Indian buildings, with 
which constant use has made me as fami- 
liar as with any other object that is per- 
petually before my eyes, and to recapitu- 
late all the information they convey to 
long-continued scrutiny would be an end- 
less, if not an impossible, undertaking.” 
That is a perfectly reasonable claim, and 
we have no doubt that Fergusson’s know- 
ledge of the details and the historical re- 
lations of the structures described in his 
treatise were quite exceptional, and such 
as entitled him to express decisive opinions 
on the subject. 


But as to Fergusson’s exaggerated views 
on the architectural merits of the great 
mass of the architectural monuments of 
India which he had, in a sense, discovered 
for the European world, opinion at the 
present day will hardly differ much from 
what it was thirty years ago. The histori- 
cal study of man is important on the prin- 
ciple of humanum nihil a me alienum 
puto; an immense population, over an im- 
mense tract of country, had for successive 
centuries built thus and thus, and the mere 
fact that they had done so makes part of 
the study of human history. But to class 
a great deal of this as architecture of any 
artistic interest is absurd. A great propor- 
tion of it is barbarous stuff, ugly and ab- 
normal in outline, deficient in any refine- 
ment of moulding (which is one of the 
great tests of architectural taste), and 
covered often with grotesque ornament ap- 
plied without any sense of selection or 
artistic restraint. It is only when we come 
to the Indo-Saracenic architecture that we 
find anything that really deserves the name 
of architectural art. Much of that is of 
the highest class, and of the greatest 
beauty. But in its architectural forms and 
relationship it has closer connection with 
Persia than with India. 


Although the book in its present form 
fills two volumes, each of the apparent size 
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of the one original volume, the additions 
are not so extensive as this increased size 
would imply. The paper appears to be 
thicker, which probably makes the differ- 
ence. The history of Indian architecture 
has, however, been extended from 610 to 
755 pages, and the illustrations in the text 
increased by 98, besides 34 plates from pho- 
tographs. These last are an important 
addition, as the system of printing illus- 
trations direct from photographs was 
hardly in use when the original work was 
issued, and they are, of course, far more 
trustworthy as giving the most truthful 
representation of the state of a building. 
On the other hand, many of the original 
engravings in the text are by no means 
so well printed as in the original’ work. 
Whether this is the difference in the paper, 
or whether the blocks are worn, or have 
been reproduced by a process which has 
taken something from their effect, we do 
not know; but anyone who compares, for 
instance, the illustration of the tomb of 
Sher Shah, Fig. 381 in the new edition, 
with the same illustration on page 517 of 
the second edition, or the “carved pillars 
in the mosque at Fathpur-Sikri’”’ (cut 423 
in the new edition), with the same illustra- 
tion on page 579 of the second edition, will 
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see what we mean. It is not surprising 
to find that the spelling of nearly all the 
Indian names has been altered; there ap- 
pears to be a new theory as to the spelling 
of Indian names in English characters 
about every ten years; and we hardly re- 
cognise our old friend ‘Minar, Kutub,”’ 
under the guise of “Qutb Minar’; and 
so on throughout the book. This seems 
rather unnecessary, as we do not know 
after all whether the new spelling comes 
any nearer the actual sound than the old 
one. 

Mr. Burgess, who for many years 
was closely connected with Fergusson, be- 
sides knowing India well, has edited the 
Indian portion (much the greater part) of 
the book, Mr. Spiers editing and partly re- 
writing the part dealing with Further India, 
Java, and China. A certain amount of 
new information has been available for 
settling dates and other points of fact, since 
the original publication; and it is a testi- 
mony to Fergusson’s insight that although 
some of the actual dates as given by him 
have had to be altered, his relative dates, 
?.e., the chronological order of buildings, 
have been found mostly correct. It is 
stated, however, that the Archeological 
Surveys have collected vast stores of draw- 
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PILLAR IN VIHARA AT AJANTA. 


From Fergusson's ‘‘ History of Indian and Eastern 
Archtiecture.”’ 
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ings, only a fraction of which have yet been 
published. We observe that a bitterly 
satirical foot-note of Fergusson’s (page 513 
second edition) about the vandalism of 
government officials in respect of ancient 
monuments has been suppressed in the 
new edition—let us hope because it is 
thought to be no longer necessary. 

The architecture of the topes and of the 
chaitya caves is no doubt interesting in a 
way; the chaitya caves partly because they 
are examples of rock-cut imitation of tim- 
ber structure, and partly from the curious 
resemblance of their plans to those of the 
Latin basilica churches; a resemblance of 
course purely accidental. But the first 
things in the book that seem to be interest- 
ing from the point of view of architectural 
art are the columns with bracket capitals 
in the caves at Ajanta. One of these, 
which was sketched by Fergusson himself, 
is quite an architectural design, and the 
hint which it gives might be worked out 
into a new form of column with little modi- 
fication. The Jaina system of bracketing 
and roofing also has its points. The 
ruined temple or pagoda at Chidambaram 
(Fig. 223), which is a new illustration, has 
a curious resemblance to a Greek columnar 
temple, only with the columns covered with 
carved ornaments, reminding one that the 
difference between barbaric and educated 
architecture lies precisely in the fact that 
the former does not know where to stop 
in the application of the ornament; every- 
thing must be ornamented all over, what- 
ever its architectural function. As to the 
monstrous and quasi-phallic erections of 
what is called “the Northern or Indo 
Aryan style”? (as if such stuff could be 
called a “style’’), it has about as much re- 
lation to rational architecture as the Hindu 
mythology has to a rational religion, and 
so far is no doubt characteristic. 

It is into another world that we come 
when we get to the Indo-Saracenic archi- 
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tecture, with its beautiful pointed arches 
and fine mosque plans. Most of this is 
really worth study and illustration; and its 
crowning glory, the Taj Mahal, shows 
how elaborate ornament can be grouped 
and arranged so as to have its greatest 
effect, without crowding the structure with 
a meaningless mass of decoration. 

The new edition, as a whole, is a credit 
to the two editors, and has given fresh 
value to a remarkable: and monumental 
publication. 


Painters’ Work. 


Staining, Varnishing, and Enamelling, Byrjeouie 
Galloway, London: The Trade Papers Publishing 
Co., 1910. 35. 

This is a small book intended to explain 
the operations required to be gone through 
by the house decorator in order to obtain 
the best results in staining, varnishing, and 
enamelling. It is an entirely practical 
book on such matters as the making of 
stains, the preparation of wood previous 
to staining, the application of varnish, and 
enamelling, etc. It seems to be exceed- 
ingly complete, giving a great deal of in 
formation, in a small space, on the subjects 
of which it treats. 


The Training of a Municipal Engineer. 


How to become a Municipal Engineer. By the 
late J. Freebairn Stow. Second Edition. London: 
The St. Bride’s Press; 1910. 1s. 

This is only a paper-covered pamphlet 
of 48 pages, but it is a most useful one for 
any young man who thinks of training him- 
self, or getting trained, with a view of ulti- 
mately filling the position of a municipal 
engineer. It contains advice as to the pre- 


liminaries for entering into the position of 
a pupil, followed by a series of short sec- 
tions giving a summary of the various 
branches of knowledge with which he will 
have to become acquainted, an account of 
the requirements for entering on one of 
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the examinations of the Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers, and a 
series of short specimen examination 
papers in various branches of the subject, 
compiled from the contents of papers which 
have actually been set, so as to give the 
student an idea of what he has to work up 
to. The late author, in his preface to the 
first edition, said he believed the publica- 
tion was the first of its kind, and that it 
was written “in as practical language as 
possible’’; a claim fully justified by its 
contents. 


Cement and its Uses. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 
of 30, Broad Street, New York, which 
appears to be the largest firm of cement 
manufacturers in the United States, is very 
enterprising, and realises that in popular- 
ising cement and assisting manufacturers 
generally this broad policy will lead to 
their own advantage as they secure their 
proper share of increased business. The 
Atlas Company go out of their way to pro- 
vide useful information in a handy form 
that will appeal to each class of user of 
Portland cement, and we have recently re- 
ceived a set of their publications, namely : 


“ Concrete Construction about the Home 
and on the Farm,”’ 25 cents; “ Concrete in 
Highway Construction,” one dollar ; “ Con- 
crete in Railroad Construction,’”’ one dol- 
lar ; “ Reinforced Concrete in Factory Con- 
struction,’’ 50 cents; “Concrete Houses 
and Cottages,’’ vols. i. and ii., one dollar 
each; “Concrete Cottages,’ free; “Con= 
crete Garages,’’ free. 


All these books are most valuable. They 
contain numerous  illustrations—photo- 
graphs of completed works, sketches, and 
working drawings. They are proper trea- 
tises on their respective subjects, and pro- 
vide information of great value to the con- 
crete expert as well as the layman. 
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THE CROFT, WOODCHURCH : 


THE “CROFT,” WOODCHURCH. 


The design of “The Croft’? has been 
based so far as possible upon local tradi- 
tion, the materials used being selected 
from those obtainable in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The main entrance to the property is 
through a half-timbered gate-house, partly 
weather boarded with rough elm boards, 
the garage and_ stabling being both 
grouped up with this building. A long 
curved drive leads up from this entrance 
to the house, where a Tudor archway with 
a timbered gable over it leads through 
into the central courtyard. The quad- 
rangle is paved with cobble stones, and 
has intersecting paths of squared stone 
and a raised sundial in the centre. Along 
one side of this yard stone cloisters with 
oak beams across the ceiling, supported 
oa carved corbels, make a cool and shady 
retreat in the hottest weather. The great 
hall is 55 feet long, with an open timber 
roof of great oak principals and beams. 
The lighting of the hall has been arranged 
to come entirely from one side, in order 
to show to the best advantage some fine 
old Norman tapestries which are to be 
hung on the opposite walls, the mullioned 
windows being filled with Heraldic stained 
glass. At the far end of the hall is the 
minstrels’ gallery, leading out of the main 
Staircase. The wide, open Gothic fire- 
place also makes an interesting feature ; 
it has wroughtiron dogs and basket grate. 
A good view of the garden is obtained from 
the large bay window here, which over- 
looks the lily pond. 

The archway at the Southern end of the 
hall leads to the main staircase. This has 
richly carved newels and balustrade, the 
hghting being from a mullioned window 
on the half-landing. Beyond the staircase 
hall, a wide panelled corridor leads 
through to the other reception-rooms. 
Upon the brackets supporting the beams 
of the ceiling of this corridor are carved 
Various episodes from Chaucer's “Canter- 
bury Tales,” the lighting being through 
leaded lights to the mullioned windows. 
Half-way down the corridor is a recess or 
bay to hold a settee. 

The drawing-room, 32 feet by 20 feet, 
has been kept much later in character than 
the rest of the building, and has white 
panelled doors and an enriched ceiling in 
“Adam ”’ decoration. The room is warmed 
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by two fireplaces, one of which is arranged 
with a deep recess raised up two steps. 
The door from this room leads out to a 
wide verandah on the south-west of the 
building. The morning-room has panelled 
walls and an enriched ceiling, the modelled 
frieze, showing various figure groups, be- 
ing of special interest. From this room 
also, a door leads into the garden. 


The library is surrounded with special 
book-cases designed in walnut wood, and 
has a fireplace built of small bricks and 
old Dutch tiles, the grate having an old 
Sussex cast-iron fire-back and wrought- 
iron dogs. The billiard-room is rather 
larger than usual, in order to leave plenty 
of space for onlookers without interfering 
with the players. The walls are finished 
with timber framing with plaster in be- 
tween, and the ceiling intersected with 
stout cross beams. The ingle-nook, fin- 
ished in old bricks and tiles, has heen kept 
up two steps, so as to give a good vicw 
of the game, and a fine old pair of fire-dogs 
have been secured for this fireplace. The 
carvings on the timbers represent various 
sperts and pastimes. The billiard table, 
etc., 1s specially designed to be in keeping 
with the rest of the room. The business- 
room is so placed as to allow the proprie- 
tor to consult with his steward and at the 
same time to be close to his library. By 
an underground passage from the servants’ 
quarters, one ot the footmen is able to 
attend to tenants and business visitors. 
The dining-room has been placed on the 
north-west corner of the building, to be 
on one side next to the great hall, and on 
the other adjoining the kitchen quarters 
for convenience of service. This room is 
panelled in oak, with a dark beamed ceil- 
ing and a large recessed fireplace. 

The servants’ and domestic portions of 
the house have been made complete and 
kept throughout in the most convenient 
positions possible, the housekeeper’s room 
being so arranged as to have complete con- 
trol over this department. On the first 
flcor, there are 14 bed-rooms, sewing- 
room, three bath-rooms, housemaid’s cup- 
board, etc., the principal bed-rooms hav- 
ing very simple enriched ceilings. On the 
top floor are aranged 14 more bed-rooms, 
six of which are intended for the use of the 
maid-servants. 

The erection cf the hcuse will shortly 
be commenced. 
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THE COURTYARD FROM THE CLOISTERS, 


BACK-TO-BACK HOUSES: 
L.G.B. REPORT. 


A Local Government Board Report on 
Back-to-Back Houses, prepared by Dr. L. 
W. Darra Mair, with an introduction by 
Dr. Arthur Newsholme, Medical Officer 
of the Board, was issued last week (Cd. 
5314, price 3d.). The problem has been 
studied, Dr. Newsholme states, as in pre- 
vious enquiries on the same subject, by 


instituting comparisons between death- 
rates in back-to-back and in through 
houses of similar class. Dr. Mair’s com- 


parison, however, has not been limited to 
one town, but has extended to thirteen in- 
dustrial towns in the West Riding of York- 
shire ; and the comparison of the two types 
of houses has been limited to houses in 
good structural condition situated in 
healthy areas, in order that, so far as prac- 
ticable, the issue might not be confused 
by influences other than that of through 
ventilation. In order to avoid accidental 
statistical error, the vital statistics have 
been taken for a period extending over ten 
years. Lastly, and most important of all, 
the death-rates were corrected for varia- 
tions in the age and sex constitution of 
populations. 

Dr. Darra Mair’s summary and conclu- 
sion are as follows :— 

1. The comparison which has been made 
between through houses and back-to-back 
houses has been carried out so as to bring 
under review good types only of back-to- 
back houses, situated in healthy areas. 

2. The through houses and back-to-back 
houses thus compared were situated in 13 
industrial towns in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

3. Every care was taken to select strictly 
comparable through and_ back-to-back 
houses, occupied by the same class of 
people, with similar occupations and 
wages. Nevertheless, the rent of the 
through houses was, on the average, appre- 
ciably higher than that of the back-to-back 
houses—the average rent of the former be- 
ing 5s. Od., and of the latter 4s. 6d. per 
week. 

4. The vital statistics which have been 
obtained regarding these areas, cover a 
period of 10 years (1898-1907); and, on the 
basis of a special detailed census of each 
area, corrections have been made, through- 
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out, for difference in the age and sex con. 
stitutions of the populations concerned. 

5- The corrected average annual death- 
rate from all causes was greater in the 
back-to-back houses than in the through 
houses, to the extent of 15 per cent. 

6. The excess of mortality in back-to- 
back houses built in continuous rows was 
greater still, amounting on the average to 
a little more than 20 per cent. 

7. The corrected average annual death- 
rates from all causes in through houses 
and in back-to-back houses possessed of 
means of side ventilation (blocks of four), 
were about equal. 

8 The outstanding causes of death 
which produced the excess of mortality in 
back-to-back houses were : 

(a) pneumonia, bronchitis, and other 
pulmonary diseases (exclusive of 
phthisis), and 

(b) diseases of defective development 
and ef malnutrition in young chil- 
dren. 

The corrected excess of mortality from 
each ot these two groups of diseases, in back- 
to-back houses, approached 4o per cent. 

9. There was also some excess of mor- 
tality (10 per cent.) in back-to-back houses 
from infectious diseases, and a small excess 
(5 per cent.) from diarrhea. 

10. Mortality from phthisis showed an 
excess, amounting to 12 per cent., in back- 
tc-back houses houses built in rows, hut not 
in back-to-back houses built so as to admit 
of side ventilation (blocks of four). 

11. Although the average rate of mor- 
tality frem all causes was about the same 
in through houses and in back-to-back 
houses built in blocks of four, there was a 
large excess of mortality in the latter from 
pulmonary diseases (exclusive of phthisis), 
as was the case in back-to-back houses, in 
rows, and also a large excess of mortality 
from the diseases (except premature birth) 
of defective development and malnutrition 
in children. 

12. Approximately, the ages at which 
the excess of mortality in back-to-back 
houses occurred were the early ages of life 
from infancy up to 15 years, and the late 
ages of life from 65 years and upwards. 
At both of these periods of life, the pre- 
dominating cause of the excess was mor 
tality from pulmonary diseases, and at the 
early ages, as well, from diseases of defec- 
tive development and malnutrition. 

13. At the age periods intervening be- 
tween these two extremes, the relative ex- 
cess of mortality in back-to-back houses 
was comparatively small. 

On the whole, therefore, it is reasonable 
to infer from the data given in this report 
that, even in good types of back-to-back 
houses situated in healthy areas, the mor- 
tality from all causes is higher by 15 to 20 
per cent. than in comparable through 
houses: but that this excess is not evident 
in back-to-back houses built with means of 
side ventilation. 

Furthermore, it may likewise be inferred 
that the chief sufferers from residence in 
back-to-back houses are infants, young 
children, and old persons, in consequence, 
principally, of the greatly increased lia 
bility of both young and old to death from 
pulmonary diseases (other than phthisis), 
and, of the young, to death from diseases 
resulting from defective development and 
malnutrition. 

[The thirteen towns in which Dr. Darra 
Mair’s investigations were made were: 
Leeds, Morley, Batley, Bradford, Hudders- 
field, Halifax, Keighley, Cleckheaton, 
Brighouse, Dewsbury, Linthwaite, Heck- 
mondwicke, and Pudsey. Dr. Mair counts 
it as among the indirect disadvantages of 
back-to-back houses that they are com- 
paratively devoid of sunshine. | 
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OXFORD'S RECENT BUILDINGS. 


No English city, not even London, has 
seen more rebuilding in proportion to its 
size than that which Oxford has experi- 
enced during the last fifty years. With 
the Commission of 1854 there began that 
reorganisation of studies and that increase 
in the number of undergraduates which 
has been proceeding ever since; and 
the improved values of some estates and 
the better management of all has made it 
possible to provide a large number of new 
and imposing buildings. Many old Ox- 
ford men (a writer in the “ Times”’ re- 
marks, in a long and interesting article 
from which these extracts are taken) re- 
member the time when there was no Unr 
versity Museum, no Keble College, and no 
Examination Schools, when Christ Church, 
Balliol, Merton, and Magdalen had no 
new buildings, and when the growing Uni- 
versity had not called into existence the 
vast residential suburb which now reaches 
from the Parks to Summertown. More re- 
cent buildings, some of them not yet. com- 
pleted, show that the transformation of the 
old University town is still proceeding. 
These are numerous, and some of them 
are important, both from the point of view 
of architecture and from that.of study. 


The Electrical Laboratory. 


The Electrical Laboratory is the second 
important gift made to the Museum by the 
Drapers’ Company. The first was the new 
building for the Museum Library, which 
liberated the room formerly occupied by 
the Radcliffe Librarian, and allowed it to 
be converted into an Electrical Labora- 
tory. Within a few years the Drapers 
handed over a further {20,000 to the Uni- 
versity, to build a new Laboratory. The 
work was placed in the hands of Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., who, since his first great 
Success with the Examination Schools, 
more than thirty years ago, has been 
popularly regarded as the Oxford architect 
par excellence. The Electrical Labora- 
tory, carried out by Mr. Jackson in close 
accord with Professor Townsend, is be- 
lieved to be one of the most perfect of its 
kind existing. It will easily accommo- 
date 150 students at a time. There are 
three floors, with large and small class 
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rooms on each; a very large room at the 
top for elementary students ; and a lecture 
theatre, with seats and desks most simply 
and ingeniously arranged, to hold about 
129 persons. Professor Townsend has pro- 
vided that spaces which are to support 
his tables for sensitive instruments such 
as galvanometers, etc., shall be concreted, 
and shall rest upon the piers of the build- 
ing and not in any sense upon the walls. 
They are thus as firm as human skill can 
make them, and roo students can move as 
they please over the wooden floors without 
shaking the concrete. The external ap- 
pearance of the building has been much 
discussed in Oxford. It is close to the 
other buildings of the Museum—Ruskin’s 
freakish Venetian front, the Clarendon 
Laboratory, and all the rest; and these 
are all of stone. But Mr. Jackson’s build- 
ing is only of stone on the ground floor, 
with charming stone decorations about and 
above the doorway. The remaining floors 
are built of hard and very bright 
red brick. There are, of | (course, 
plenty of precedents for this in Eng- 
lish Renaissance architecture, and if 
it stood by itself we (says the writer 
in the “ Times’’) should have no criticisms 
to make; but as the Laboratory is grouped 
with a number of stone buildings, it would 
surely have been better to build it entirely 
of stone. 


St. Aldate’s and the Front of Christ 
Church. 


A part of Oxford that has been, or is be- 
ing, very much altered is St. Aldate’s. 
Here the Corporation some fifteen years 
ago pulled down their shabby and incon- 
venient town hall and replaced it with a 
new and excellent block of municipal 
buildings from the designs of Mr. H. T. 
Hare, more or less in Mr. Jackson’s seven- 
teenth-century style. Even more import- 
ant work had to be done a little lower 
down. The noble front of Christ Church, 
faced apparently with that Headington 
stone which crumbles so badly in the Ox- 
ford climate, hag for generations divided 
the palm of beauty, in the eyes of Oxford 
men, with Magdalen Tower. The colour 
of the decaying stone was especially 
lovely ; but the time came when the claims 
of safety and permanence had of necessity 
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to be preferred to those of beauty and old 
association. The front, and the famous 
gateway which Wren built in 1681, “to 
harmonise with Wolsey’s Tudor Gothic,”’ 
were found to be in a condition absolutely 
demanding a thorough restoration. The 
governing body voted £10,000, and en- 
trusted Mr. Caréde with the task of re- 
facing the front and the tower, which in 
the latter case, implied replacing the rich 
old carving with new. Everything seems to 
have been done with care and exactness; 
and doubtless fifty years hence people will 
take as much pleasure in the renewed 
building as our generation has taken in the 
old one. 
Changes in “‘ The High.’ 


He who had not seen Oxford since 1870 
and were to walk down “the High” to-day, 
would find the, famous street changed 
almost beyond recognition. But the new 
schools, Mr. Bodley’s new buildings at 
Magdalen, and the restored St. Mary’s and 
All Saints, are an old story by this time. 
So is that part of Brasenose which Mr. 
Jackson built some years ago. This, how 
ever, was incomplete, and it was only last 
year that the foundation-stone of the re- 
maining portion was laid—a worthy com- 
memoration of the 4ooth birthday of Brase- 
nose. The builders have worked quickly 
since that day, and now it is possible to 
see what the completed front will look like 
—very harmonious, very academical, and 
as perfectly in keeping with the place as 
with the needs of future undergraduates. 
Nearly opposite are rising the walls of the 
new buildings of Oriel, provided by Mr. 
Rhodes’s will. These are the work of Mr. 
Basil Champneys, who is to be praised for 
the care with which he has preserved as 
much as possible of the old quadrangle of 
St. Mary Hall, incorporated several years 
ago with Oriel College. So far as can be 
judged at present, the buildings will be 
creditable to Mr. Champneys’s scholarship 
and academical experience. He has built 
much at Cambridge; and, at Oxford, 
Mansfield College, the Indian Institute, 
the new small quadrangle at Merton, and, 
across Merton Street, the large new house 
for the Warden, are his. 

The New Chapel of Hertford. 

The new chapel of Hertford College 
was opened in 1908, in lieu of an oldez 
structure with no pretensions to beauty. 
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Old Hertford College was demolished about 
1779. Plain and dull Magdalen Hall was 
built on its site; and about 35 years ago 
the late T. C. Baring refounded the col- 
lege, endowed it richly, and revived the 
name. The new chapel, in the south-east 
corner of the quadrangle, may fairly be 
called Mr. Jackson’s masterpiece, with its 
perfect proportions, its well-designed win- 
dows (as yet waiting for their stained 
glass), and the admirable carving of the 
stalls. With respect to this chapel, Mr. T. 
G. Jackson writes to the “ Times” correct- 
ing a slight misapprehension with respect 
to the executants of some of the work. “The 
joinery,’’ he explains, well as the 
general fabric, was done, and done admir- 
ably, by Messrs. Long, of Bath, but the 
carving was done in the workshops of 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, in London, 
principally by Mr. Childs, their foreman, 
with whom I have worked for more than a 
quarter of a century, mutually learning 
from and, I trust, improving one another.’’ 


as 


NEWS IN BRIEF. 


The Society of Architects has now 
moved to its new premises at 28, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. The members’ 
rooms (reading rooms, etc.) will not be 
available for use until after the annual 


general meeting in October, notice of 
which will be given in the Society’s 
journal. 


* * * 


The Lord Lieutenant, High Sheriff, 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and Chair- 
man of County Council of Middlesex, an- 
nounce Officially, in a jointly signed letter, 
that the question of a Middlesex memorial 
to King Edward is receiving attention, and 
will be carefully gone into by an influen- 
tial and representative committee as soon 
as the holiday season is over. 


* * * 


The alterations and improvements at 
Buckingham Palace have been started by 
overhauling the water mains in the fore- 
court, which have given a good deal of 
trouble at times. When this and the other 
outside work has been completed, a start 
wi.l be made with the works inside. 


* * * 


A memorial to Signor Francisco Ferrer, 
in commemoration of his execution by the 
Spanish Government, was unveiled at 
Brussels on’Monday week. The memorial, 
which was initiated by the International 
Freethought Congress, consists of a large 
marble slab, with suitable inscription, 
which has been let into the pavement at 
the foot of the steps of the historic Maison 
du Roi. 

* *% # 

Mr. Albert C. Hill, managing director of 
Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson and Co., td:. 
Minerva House, Bevis Marks, E.C., was 
presented by the staff with a gift of silver, 
on Saturday week, to mark the occasion of 
his silver wedding. 

x x 


Excavations have been begun at Ealing 
Station in connection with the construction 
of a Great Western Railway line from Eal- 
ing to Shepherd’s Bush. A new section 
will be laid from Ealing to Park Royal, 
where trains will pass to the existing line 
and run to a point near North Acton. 
There the line will branch off beneath the 
present main line, skirt Wormwood Scrubs 
on a new section, and form a direct com- 
munication with the Central I.ondon Rail- 
way at Shepherd’s Bush. 
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Mr. George Batty, a_ well-known 
Northumberland contractor, has died at 
Brighton at the age of 60 years. He was 
formerly a member of Berwick Town 


Council and Sheriff of Berwick. He was 
also a churchwarden and overseer of Ber- 
wick parish, and a prominent Unionist. 

* % * 

The manufacturing quarter of Jersey 
City was swept by fire on August 17, and 
the damage is estimated at from £200,000 
to £400,000. One person has been killed, 
and one fatally injured. The fire broke 
out in the factory of Messrs. Truslow, 
Tulle, and Company, makers of cork pro 
ducts, and also destroyed the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Ames, Spike, and Com- 
pany. 

* * Se 

Mr. Campbell Douglas, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Edinburgh, a former Vice-President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, a 
member of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, and designer of several public build- 
ings in Scotland, who died on April 14, at 
the age of eighty-one, left personal estate 
valued at £8,023. 

* * * 

A marble tablet, in memory of the late 
Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood, has been placed 
in the little church at Moddershall, built 
by him in 1903. It consists of a portrait 
shewn nearly in profile, carved in low re 
lief from a block of Serravezza marble, 
framed in alabaster; the whole mounted 
upon a slab of Trieste marble. The sculp- 
tor is Mr. Albert Toft. 


* * * 


Mr. W. T. Hampton, an architect, of 
Loughborough, has died as the result of a 
mctor accident. He was found lying un- 
conscious beside his car. It appears that 
he was driving to an appointment in the 
country, when his hat blew off. He lost con- 
trol of the car, which ran up a bank and 
capsized. 

* * * 

The Epping Board of Guardians have 
adopted plans for the proposed extension 
of the workhouse buildings at a cost of 
£11,000. This decision has been arrived 
at after a prolonged controversy with the 
Local Government Board, who have for 
several years been urging the extension. 

* * * 

Chetwynde House, in Greengate Street, 
Stafford, built by a member of the Chet- 
wynde family in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, has been chosen by the 
Government as the site of the new post 
office. 

* * * 

Having had plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of new Municipal Buildings on the 
site of the old Corn Exchange and for new 
buildings on the site of the present M unici- 
pal Chambers, the Stirling Town Council 
has resolved to get an estimate of the re- 
spective costs, and then to have a plebis- 
cite of the ratepayers as to which scheme 
they prefer. 

* * * 

Leeds, with an area of 21,572 acres, 1s 
contemplating the extension of its boun- 
daries so as to include Roundhay and Shad- 
well. The points for and against the 
scheme aré being keenly discussed. The 
rateable value of Leeds exceeds two mil- 
lions sterling; that of Roundhay and Sea- 
croft is over £40,000, and that of Shad- 
well is between £5,000 and £6,000. 

a * * 


The Coldingham Schools, N.B., are be- 
ing supplied with Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, Limited, of Failsworth, Man- 
chester. 
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In a communication which he has ad- 
dressed to Mr. Ellis W. Davies, M.P., Mr. 
Masterman states that the question of the 
large number of accidents in Welsh slate 
quarries is engaging the attention of the 
Home Office. 

x * 

It is understood that Messrs. W. Pattin- 
son and Son, of Ruskington, have secured 
the Government contract to build the ad- 
ministrative block and the surrounding 
walls, eight feet high, of the new criminal 
lunatic asylum, at Rampton, near Retford. 
The work has to be completed in eighteen 
months, and the contract amounts to some 
£80,000. It is contemplated making a 
light railway from the Great Central line 
to the asylum works. 

* * * 

Mr. George Careless Trewby, M.I.C.E., 
of Fenton House, Hampstead Heath, 
N.W., formerly in charge of the Sultan of 
Turkey’s gas works at Constantinople, and 
afterwards of the Brentford Gas Com- 
pany’s works, who died on July 19, aged 
71, left estate of the gross value of £120,118 
14s. 6d., of which the net personalty has 
been sworn at £110,253 13s. 6d. 


=) 
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The Local Government Board has de- 
cided to hold inquiries into proposed ex- 
penditure by public bodies as follows :— 
Sewerageand Sewage Disposal Works 
and Plant.—UHorsham Rural District 
Council, £3,530 (August 30); New Sarum 
(Salisbury) City Council, £4,176 (Septem- 
ber 1); Poole Borough Council, £1,927, for 
surface water drainage, and other amounts 


for sewerage (September 2). W ater 
Supply.—Okehampton Rural District 
Council, £1,200, for North Tawton 


(August 30); Tiverton Borough Council, 
£2,800 (including construction of 236,250- 
gallon reservoir) (August 31). Street Zm- 
provements, etc.—Hastings Borough Coun- 
cil, £3,411 (August 30). Varzous.—Cam- 
berwell Borough Council, £1,195, for pub- 
lic baths (August 30); Tiverton Borough 
Ceuncil, £4,000, for gas undertaking 
(August 31); Stalybridge, Hyde, Mossley, 
and Dukinfield Tramway and Electricity 
Board, £22,268, for electric supply pur- 
poses (August 31). 
* ¥ * 

Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys, secretary to the 
Road Board, has sent to county councils 
and other highway authorities of the 
United Kingdom a circular letter inform- 
ing them that the Board will proceed to 
consider and deal with applications for 
grants in November, and intimating that 
any applications to be then considered 
should be sent in not later than October 
31. The Road Board’s circular has been 
considered by a large number of local au- 
thorities, and the course of action most 
generally adopted has been to nominate 
delegates, including the council’s surveyor 
in almost every instance, to attend a con- 
ference convened by the county council. 
A conference of the’ surveyors of local au- 
thorities in the county of Buckingham has 
already been held, at which a resolution 
was adopted affirming that, “owing to the 
inadequate amount which it is estimated 
the czanty of Bucks will receive from the 
newly formed Road Board during the im- 
mediate future, grants applied for should 
be towards surfacing work by approved 
methods on roads which already have suit- 
able foundations, and to improve danger- 
ous corners, as suggested in clauses 3 and 
4 of the Road Board’s circular letter of 
July, ro10.” 

x * 

The public statues in Bradford are being 
freed from the accumulated grime of many 
years. “Now atlast,’’ says the “ Bradford 
Daily Telegraph,’’ “shall Peel be purified, 
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our long Town Hall line of kings shall be 
cleansed, and Forster shall forswear his 
grimy coat. the hands of Peel shall 
become clean literally as they were figura- 
tively in life—and, indeed, cleanliness 
shall abound amongst the lot of them, to 
the very tip of Forster’s argumentative 
finger.”’ Our contemporary thinks it a 
debatable point whether, in such a town 
as Bradford, the erection of statues is a 
worthy method of doing honour to great 
men. 
* * x 

As regards the competition for laying 
out the site of the dismantled fortification 
of Antwerp, noted in our list of competi- 
tions open, the premiated plans will be- 
come the property of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, and the Commission will be at 
liberty to use the details of any scheme on 
payment of £40. The general conditions 
laid down include plans for a_ circular 
boulevard, a circular metropolitan rail- 
way, the widening of existing streets, open 
spaces with public buildings, educational 
establishments, such as an Academy of 
Fine Arts and “a Palace of Industry, Com- 
merce, and Navigation,’’ parks, lakes, 
squares, and playing fields, spaces for hos- 
pitals, and the indication of appropriate 
spots for statuary. Not more than 4o per 
cent. of the zone thrown open must be used 
for buildings and garden cities, and no 
level crossing on the railways will be per- 
mitted. Plans and details are provided on 
payment of £4. The competition will 
close on October 1. Finished schemes 
must be sent to the President of the Com- 
mission, Rue du Jardin des Arbalétriers, 
57, Antwerp. 

Messrs. Turner, builders, of Cardiff, who 
have for many years past owned extensive 
quarries in the Forest of Dean have now 
sold them to the Forest of Dean Quarries 
Company. 

* * *% 

A deputation of some sixty delegates 
from the German Garden City Association 
are visiting various points of interest in 
the United Kingdom. Letchworth, Hamp- 
stead, Birmingham, and Bourneville are 
among the places already seen. Professor 
Martin Dulfer, President of the German 
Institute of Architects, is one of the mem- 
bers of the deputation. 

* * 


The Commons and Footpaths Preserva- 
tion Society, 25, Victoria Street, Westmin- 
ster, is offering its services to landowners 
and local authorities in regard to difficul- 
ties in connection with footpaths, etc., in 
fillimg up the land taxation forms. 
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An appeal has been made on behalf of 
the funds for the erection of the Church of 
St. Jude-on-the-Hill, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. » The proposed cost of the church 
and vicarage, for which Mr. E. L. Lutyens, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the architect, is £13,000. It 
is desired to put up a really meritorious 
building, for as the Dean of Westminster 
has said. “It would in the garden suburb 
be a scandal to the Church of England if 
you put up a cheap building.’’ 

* * * 


We understand that Messrs. William 
Moss and Sons, Ltd., of Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, Westminster, who are the 
owners of the Pohlman system of concrete 
reinforcement in the United Kingdom, 
have, owing to the success of this system 
of reinforcement, found it necessary to 
establish a branch office in the Liverpool 
and Manchester districts, and have there- 
fore appointed Messrs. Mould and Brown, 
of Devon House, 19, Whitechapel, Liver- 
pool, as their local representatives. 
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A discovery of considerable interest has 
been made within the last few days on the 
estate of Mr. A. S. Boucher, Sharpcliffe 
Hall, Ipstones, Staffordshire. Some work- 
men, while cutting through a gravel pit, ex- 
posed the remains of buildings, which on 
examination by experts are pronounced to 
he prehistoric. They are of stone, and 
form two distinct chambers. Further in- 
vestigations are being made, and dis- 
coveries of great interest are anticipated. 
The announcement of the find was made at 


a meeting of the North Staffordshire Field 
Club. 


* * * 


A statue to the Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria-Hungary has been erected at 
Ischl, to mark the occasion of His 
Majesty’s 80th birthday. The monument 
has been subscribed for by the huntsmen 
of the Monarchy. 

x * * 

The work of widening Bishopsgate 
Street Without, which has been under- 
taken by the City Corporation, has already 
begun, and the housebreakers are now 
busy in several of the buildings on the 
west side. The improvement will involve 
the disappearance of some 30 houses, in- 
cluding four taverns, on this side of what 
is at present the narrowest portion of the 
thoroughfare, and will extend from No. 
137, Opposite the Bishopsgate Congrega- 
tional Chapel, to the quaint old building 
on the face of which a sculptured tablet 
indicates the boundary between the City 
and Norton Folgate. Fortunately nothing 
of historical or architectural note is to be 
found in the doomed buildings, although 
some of them are wainscoted from top to 


bottom. ae 


Professor Meister, of Leipzig, has de- 
livered an opinion on the alleged discovery 
of the orginal shrine of Aphrodite Astarte 
in Cyprus by Dr. Ohnefalsch Richter as 
follows :—“I should be prepared to con- 
firm his hypothesis to this extent, that all 
syllabaric inscriptions found at Rantidi are 
in very ancient Paphian characters, while 
alphabetic inscriptions, so far as I am 
aware, have not been found there at all; 
the few inscriptions which have so far been 
deciphered go to show that Aphrodite 
under many names, Apollo, and a deity 
designated as ¢idos eds, were worshipped 
there, that a very ancient Altar of 
Incense stood there, and that there were 
also tombs near the places of worship. It 
follows that what has been discovered at 
Rantidi is not in the nature of a single 
t/usvor,but a great place of worship, which 
wili perhaps prove to ke the ancient 
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Work is being actively pushed forward 
night and day in connection with the new 
additions to the Savoy Hotel. In the even- 
ing a number of huge flare lights are to 
be seen on the scaffolding lighting up the 
Embankment and the river, and a small 
army is busily engaged. Inside, how- 
ever, everything proceeds as usual. It isa 
trinmph of the modern system of construc- 
tion. As originally designed, the building 
had seven floors, but the seventh consisted 
merely of attics for the sleeping accommo- 
dation of the servants. This is now being 
reconstructed so as to convert it into suites 
of rooms for visitors, with windows and 
balconies commanding magnificent views 
of the river, and in fine weather of the 
far-off hills of Surrey and Kent. Above 
this will be an entirely new, or’ eighth, 
floor, which will also consist of suites of 
apartments. Among other important new 
features will be a banqueting hall of large 
preportions. It is expected that the work 
will be finished by the beginning of 
November. 
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SURVEYING : THEORY AND 
PRAGTICES 


By ARTHUR BOWES, 


Assoc.M.'nst.C.E. 


(Concluded from page 197, No. 812.) 

Pile-driving, on its theoretical side, 
affords some good examples of the highly 
useless formula. A writer took the trouble 
to compare eight different formule, and 
found that they gave results varying from 
20,000lb. to 399,84olb. The old-fashioned 
rule of guessing at the quarter and multi- 
plying by four would seem to be about as 
practical a way of arriving at the truth. It 
is the function of practical common sense 
to guard us against placing too much 
trust in a formula without making sure that 
all the elements of the formula are reliable. 
You are aware that the Board of Trade pre 
scribes a limit of stress of five tons per 
square inch on any part of the iron of a 
railway bridge, and all the stress calcula- 
tions are made with this limit in view, 
yet Sir Benjamn Baker—who was, per- 
haps, the happiest combination of practi- 
cal and theoretical knowledge since the 
younger Brunel—proved by experiment 
that in a well-riveted joint the rivets were 
subjected by their own contraction to a 
stress of twelve tons per square inch. 

Theory versus Practice. 

It is no wonder, then, that actual facts 
in. the engineering world do not always 
square with a theoretical expectation. 
Sometimes a structure fails when by all 
the rules of arithmetic it ought to stand 
safe and sound; sometimes it refuses to 
fail when mathematically it has no right 
to exist ten minutes. When the Bouzey 
dam collapsed, a few years back, there 
were at once dozens of experts who proved 
satisfactorily why it failed, but no one 
could account for its having stood so long. 
And again, in designing arches of brick or 
stone, 
an institution of which we would no more 
speak slightingly than a nautical man 
would speak disrespectfully of the equator, 
yet Sir Benjamin Baker has ventured to 
say that “the middle third is merely an 
assumption made to facilitate calculations, 
and has led to a great deal of waste’’ in 
the design of arches. In another place he 
has said that go per cent. of the arches now 
standing in the kingdom do not fulfil the 
theoretical requirements. 

Another example of the non-accordance 
of theory with practice is to be found in 
the strength of egg-ended boilers. In such 
boilers the ring seams are theoretically 
twice as strong as the longitudinal seams, 
and yet in cases of explosion the former 
are often the first to yield. It is the con- 
sideration of such anomalies as the above 
that lead one to agree with Sir Benjamin 
Baker in declaring that “writers of text- 
books may properly suggest formule, but 
it is for practical men to decide whether 
they can or cannot.be accepted as re- 
liable.” 

General Conclusion. 


The general conclusion to which the 
above remarks tend has been pretty clearly 
anticipated. It is the old conclusion of the 
Greek philosophers, that the truest wisdom 
lies in the happy medium. Practice and 
theory are both good in their way, and 
the wisest and cleverest engineer is he who 
combines as far as possible both in his 
mental equipment. A modicum of theory 
will save him from some disastrous and 
wasteful blunders, but his theory must be 
controlled by what Locke calls “a large, 
sound, round-about sense,’’ or he may be 
led into equally foolish and extravagant 
blunders by his over devotion to the rule 


* A paper read at Manchester on August 10, be- 
foe the Institution of Municipal_Engineers. 


the law of the “middle third’’ is’ 
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of figures and formule. Practical know- 
ledge without theory is only half an equip- 
ment for an engineer, as George Stephen- 
son recognised when he decided that his 
son Robert should be well educated in 
theory; while theory without practice leads 
to a rigid conception of things, bounded 
by red-tape rules, which is very far from 
a true reflex of the reality. “All know- 
ledge is useful, but the attainment of all 
knowledge is impossible for us, and the 
limitations of our little lives make it im- 
perative that we should concentrate our 
efforts on those particular departments 
which will be of most use to us in our in- 
dividual work. We cannot expect to 
attain proficiency in many branches of 
practical handicraft—no man can be at 
once a_ skilled carpenter, stonemason, 
bricklayer, slater, mechanic, and plumber. 
All that he can do is by constant observa- 
tion to make himself as familiar as possible 
with the methods and details of such handi- 
crafts and with the properties of the mate- 
rials used in them, and at the same time 
furnish himself with a large and compre- 
hensive view of engineering principles by 
studying the written records of works 
already executed and the results of experi- 
ments carried out by others. 


COMPETITIONS. 


DIST OFF “COMPETITIONS? OPEN: 


AUGUST 31. COVENTRY. NEW ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL in Centaur Road. 
Limited to architects practising in Coventry. 
Particulars given in our issue of March 16th. 

AUG. 31. GORLESTON-ON-SEA. The 
Governors of the East Anglian Institution 
for Blind and Deaf Children invite plans and 
designs for a new building to be erected at 
Gorleston-on-Sea. Dae. © wellolmesaGlerk 
of the Governors, Castle Chambers, Norwich. 

SEPT. 1. CARNEGIE LIBRARY, KINGS- 
TOWN, CO. DUBLIN.—Particulars from 
J. Sherlock Vaughan, Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Kingstown. Deposit one guinea. 

SEPT. 5. SHERINGHAM COUNCIL 
OFFICES.—Particulars on written applica- 
tion, accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope, to Edgar C. Rolfe, Clerk of the 


Council, Church Street Chambers, Shering- 
ham. 
SEPT. 10. SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


FOLKESTONE.—Competitive designs are 
invited from architects (being Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, or Licentiates of the Royal Institu- 
tion of British Architects or members of the 
Society of Architects). Particulars, together 
with site plan can be obtained from A. 
F. Kidson, Town Clerk, Folkestone. 

SEPT. 15. The QUEENS UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST. Enlargement of the present 
buildings at a cost of about £52,000. Par- 
ticulars ie our issue of June rst. 

SiR. TOWN HALL, MAESTEG.— 
The Towa Hall Committee invite competitive 
designs, etc., for the proposed alterations and 
additions (not exceeding in cost £3,000) to 
the Town Hall and Market Hall, Maesteg. 
Printed terms and conditions, etc., from the 


engineer, Samuel J. Harpur, Town Hall, 
Maesteg. 
Oct. «x... ANTWERP, « SCHEME. FOR 


IeAVeOUis © Hensll ha OF eer ORTTLETCA- 
TIONS, ETC.—Premiums £1,000, £400, and 
£200. Conditions may be seen at Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall Street, E.C., or ob- 
tained from the ‘‘Commission d’études de 
Vaménagement de Jagglomération anver- 
soise,’ Due du Jardin des Arbalétriers 57, 
Antwerp. Deposit 100 francs. 


Octears — DENBIGH EUBLIC RAL: 
MARKETS, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 


ETC. The Town Council invite competitive 
plans and designs of a public hall, markets, 
municipal buildings, etc., at a cost not to 
exceed £10,000. Particulars (deposit £1 1s.) 
of J. Parry Jones, Town Clerk, Denbigh. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


OCTOBER 31, ETC. ROMFORD GAR- 
DEN SUBURB. Competitions in six classes 
for architects and in one class for builders for 
the best cottages, etc., erected in the Town 
Planning and Modern House and Cottage 
Exhibition, Gidea Park, to be held in June 
and July, IQII. Entries to be made by the 
date given. Prizes amounting to £1,o0s0. 
Particulars of the Secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, 33, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Nov. 29. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—The U.D. Council 
invite experienced architects to submit plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the erection 
of hot sea-water baths, at Pickie. Further 
particulars can be had on application to J. 
Milliken, Clerk to the Council, Town Hall 
Bangor, Co. Down. 

NO DATE.—MANCHESTER. LAYING 
OUT OF THE BLACKLEY ESTATE. The 
Manchester Corporation invite architects and 
others to submit competitive plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for the laying-out of 
their Blackley Estate. Plans of the estate, 
etc., from the City Surveyor’s office, Town 
Hall, Manchester. Deposit three guineas. 

NO: DATE:-—TOWN PLAN FOR ES- 
TATES AT RUISLIP AND NORTH- 
WOOD.—The directors of Garden Estates, 
Limited, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., invite competitive designs for a town 
plan in the parishes named. Assessors: Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
Premiums of £150, £100, and £50. Terms 
and conditions of the Company on and after 
September 1st. Deposit, one guinea. 
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Art among the Romans, 
and with it architecture, 
was almost killed by over- 
production; and it re- 
vived in Rome only when Rome was im- 
poverished by barbarian invaders and the 
demand for art no longer exceeded the 
supply. But our demand for art seems 
to be more inordinate even than that of 
the wealthy Romans. We want it every- 
where, all over our houses. We want it 
cheap and abundant, and we have got it. 
But the abundance of our spurious art has 
blunted our understanding of the signifi- 
cance of art. We no longer see that art 
is nothing unless it is excessive. Indeed, 


The Bane of 
Abounding Art. 


we have lost the power of distinguish- 

ing) (art, that. 21s. expressive from» Aart 
. re Dd x eK 

that is not.—‘‘ Times. 


In some respects it is to 

Engineers and be regretted that the list 
Town Planning. of vice-presidents and 
contributors of papers, as 

it stands at present, is so singularly un- 
representative of engineering, since the 
real spadework in the improvement of 
cities 1s essentially a task for engineers. 
Nevertheless, so long as the architects keep 
the conference under control, with a deter- 
mined check upon irrelevant contributions, 
engineers will not be disposed to grumble. 
Very short papers by acknowledged spe- 
cialists, followed by open discussion under 
rigorous restraint, is now becoming the 
rule, and it should work well in this in- 
stance. Briefly, the town-planning prob- 
lem, apart from technical detail, must fol- 
low two lines of advance towards that great 
object—the betterment of the citizen. The 

first is the improvement of the _ re- 
lationship between municipal bodies 
and public and private owners and 
enterprises, whereby reforms may be 
carried out at reasonable cost and 
within reasonable time. The second de- 
pends upon closer accord between engi- 


neers and architects, so that strength and 
art may go together.—T he “ Times ’”’ (Engi- 
Berne Supplement) on the R.I.B.A. 


0TH ‘Planning Conference. 
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The finest portion of this building (built 1536) is the open arcade at the ground level of which a detail is shown on the opposite page. 
The proportions are extremely fine. Above this the building falls somewhat under the criticism of being ‘‘ Sculptors’ Architecture.” 


Nevertheless, it has been universally admired and frequently copied, notably in the Carlton Club, London. 


THE LIBRERIA VECCHIA, VENICE. JACOPO SANSOVINO, ARCHITECT. 
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THE NEW GERMAN STANDARD 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR CEMENT 


As is well known,  sevral commissions 
nominated by the Association of German 
Portland Cement Manufacturers have been 


co-operating for a number of years with the 
Royal Testing Laboratory at Gross Lichter- 
felde in investigations regarding changes in 
the old standard specifications for Portland 
cement, because some of the clauses were 
obsolete, others no longer in accordance with 
the spirit of the age or not sufficiently 
accurate. 7 

The work of this commission had proceeded 
so far that in 1909 a draft of the new stan- 
dard specifications could be presented to the 
Prussian Minister of Public Affairs by the 
above-named association. The minister has 
by a decree of March 16, 1910, agreed to these 
specifications and at the same time to the 
new standard specifications for iron-Portland 
(Eisen-Portland) cement, presented by the 
Association of German Iron-Portland Cement 
Works. 

The two specifications are similar except 
the paragraphs on “ Definition”? and “ Pack- 
ing and Weight.’’ The requirements of the 
specifications are given below. 

Portland Cement Specifications.—Defini- 
tion.—Portland cement is a hydraulic cement- 
ing material with not less than 1.7 parts by 
weight of lime to 1 part by weight of soluble 
silica (SiO2)+alumina (Al203)+ oxide of iron 
{Fe203), prepared by fine grinding and inti- 
mate mixing of the raw materials, then burn- 
ing at least to sintering, and another fine 
grinding. To the Portland cement shall not 
be added more than 3 per cent. of other 
materials for special purposes. 

The maximum content of magnesia shall 
not exceed 5 per cent. and that of sulphuric 
anhydride shall not exceed 2% per cent. 

Essential Principles and Explanations.— 
Portland cement differs from~ all other 
hydraulic compounds by its high content of 
lime, which requires an intimate mixing of 
the raw materials_in. quite distinct propor- 
tions, such as can -be obtained. (very few 
natural products excepted) with safety only 
in an artifacial way, by the finest grinding 
or dredging and most intimate mixing under 
chemical control. In the interest’ of the 
users 1t must be demanded that similar pro- 
ducts, made of natural rock by simple burn- 
ing, are marked “‘ Natural Cement.” 

By burning to sintering (incipient fusion), 
the product acquires great density, which is 
an essential property of Portland cement. 
The content of 5 per cent. magnesia, which 
it can have when dolomitic limestone is used, 
has proved harmless, if the content of mag- 
nesia is taken into consideration when adding 
the lime. In order to make Portland cement 
slow setting, it is customary to add raw 
gypsum when being ground; in addition 
nearly all Portland cements contain sulphur- 
ous combinations from the raw materials and 
the fuel. 

Additions for special purposes, particularly 
for regulating the time of setting, which can- 
not be avoided, are, however, to be limited 
to 3 per cent., in order to exclude the possi- 
bility of additions solely for increasing the 
weight. A sulphuric acid content up to 2% 
per cent. has proved harmless. 

Packing and Weight.—Portland cement is 
generally packed in bags or barrels. The 
package should show, besides the gross weight 
and the term ‘‘ Portland Cement,’ the name 
of the firm or the mark of the factory dis- 
tinctly printed thereon. Loss by sifting out 
as well as variations from the standard 
weight are admissible to the extent of 2 per 
cent. 

Explanation.—As various weights are in 
use with bags as well as with barrels, it is 
absolutely necessary to give the gross weight 
on the bags or barrels. By the term ‘ Port- 
land Cement’”’ the purchaser shall be assured 
that the product is in accordance with the 
definition given below. 

Agreement.—The Association of German 
Portiand Cement Manufacturers binds and 
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controls the members to maintain the stan- 
dard specifications given above and the there- 
in specified properties for Portland cement. 
This obligation reads: ‘‘ The members of the 
association are permitted to bring into the 
market under the name ‘ Portland Cement’ 
only such a product as is obtained by burn- 
ing an intimate mixture of finely powdered 
calcareous and clayey materials or lime- 
alumina-silicates to sintering, and_ subse- 
quently grinding to the fineness of flour. They 
bind themselves not to recognise as Portland 
cement any material which is manufactured 
otherwise than above stated or which during 
or after the burning has been mixed with 
foreign substances, and to look upon the sale 
of other material under the name of Portland 
cement as deceiving the purchaser. These 
requirements do not forbid the addition of 
not more than 3 per cent. of other material 
to the Portland cement for the purpose of 
regulating the time of setting. The mem- 
bers of the association further bind them- 
selves to furnish Portland cement which will 
in all respects meet the requirements of these 
specifications. If a consumer requires cement 
for a particular purpose, ground coarser than 
required or coloured, the delivery of such 
cement is permissible. If a member of the 
association violates the above given obliga- 
tions, he shall be excluded from the associa- 
tion. His exclusion is made known publicly.” 
The products of the members of the asso- 
ciation are tested yearly in the laboratory of 
the association at Karlshorst, near Berlin, 
and the results are presented at the general 
meeting of the association. 

Setting.—The initial set of normal Portland 
cement shall not take place in less than one 
hour after gauging. For special purposes a 
quicker setting Portland cement can be pre- 
pared; such cement is to be marked on the 
package accordingly. 

Explanations.—The initial set of normal 
Portland cement should require at least one 
hour, because the beginning of the setting is 
important ; on the contrary, if a definite in- 
terval of time is required for the hard set, it 
is of less value in the use of Portland cement 
if the process of hardening is completed in a 
shorter or longer time. _If possible specifica- 
tions concerning the setting time should there- 
fore not be limited too closely. ~The initial 
set and the time of setting are determined by 
use of the Vicat needle. 


As the setting is influenced by the’ tempera- 
ture of the air and water used for gauging, 
high temperature accelerating, and low tem- 
perature delaying the setting, it is necessary, 
in order to obtain comparable results, to 
make the tests with the same temperatures of 
cement, water and air, and also to bring the 
apparatus and sand to this temperature. 
The opinion that Portland cement decreases 
in quality during storage is erroneous, assum- 
ing that the Portland cement is stored dry and 
free from draft. Specifications prescribing 
fresh material only should be abandoned. 


Constancy of Volume.—Portland cement 
must be volume constant. It shall be recog- 
nised as decisive proof of this when a pat of 
neat cement, prepared on a glass plate, pro- 
tected from drying out, and placed under 
water after 24 hours, shows no sign of curva- 
ture or cracking on the edge, even after a 
long time. 

Explanations.—For this test the pat made 
for judging the setting process is, with slow 
setting cement, put under water aiter 24 
hours, but in any case only after being hard 
set. With quick setting cement this can 
be done after a shorter time. The pats, es- 
pecially those of slow setting cements, should 
be protected from drying out by storing in a 
covered box until the setting is finished. If 
the pats, while under water, curve or show 
cracks on the edge, this indicates undoubted 
expansion of the cement, i1.e., in consequence 
of the increase of volume disintegration of 
the cement occurs by gradual loss of 
coherence, leading to complete crumbling. 

The signs of change in volume are gener- 
ally shown after three days; in any case an 
observation of 28 days is sufficient. 
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Fineness of Grinding.—Portland cement 
shall be ground so fine that it leaves a residue 
of not more than 5 per cent. on a sieve of 
goo meshes per square centimetre, the width 
oi the mesh being 0.222 mm (Corresponding 
approximately to a sieve havin ! 
per linear inch, width of the 
0 0087 in.). 


g 70 meshes 
mesh being 


Explanation.—For the test 100 g. of cement 
are to be used. Correct sieves are not to be 
had on the market, and therefore differences 
in the width of the meshes between 0.215 and 


0.240 mm shall be admissible. 


Strength Tests.—Portland cement shall be 
tested for compressive strength with a mixture 
of Portland cement and sand, according to 
uniform methods, in cubes having a hy Sq. 
cm. (7.75 sq. in.) surface. ; 

Explanations.—As experience shows that 
the results of strength tests of Portland 
cement without the addition of sand do not 
allow of uniform conclusions on the binding 
property with sand, especially if Portland 
cements from various factories are to be com- 
pared, it seems wise to make tests of Port- 
land cement by the addition of sand. 

As mortars in practice are first subjected 
to pressure and the compressive strength can 
be determined in the most reliable manner. 
the test of compressive strength only is deci- 
Sive. 

In order to secure uniformity in tests it is 
recommended that such apparatus and tools 
be used as are used by the Royal Testing 
Laboratory at  Gross-Lichterfelde. [The 
Royal Laboratory, on request, tests and com- 


pares tools and apparatus for testing 
materials. | . 
Strength.—Slow setting Portland cement 


shall show a compressive strength of at least 
120 kg. per square centimetre (1710lb. per 
square inch) when tested with 3 parts by 
weight of standard sand, after 7 days’ harden- 
ing, 1 day in moist air and 6 days under 
water; after further hardening of 21 days 
in the air at room temperature (15 degrees 
to 20 degrees Cent.), the compressive strength 
shall be at least 250 kg. per square centimetre 
(3,570lb. per square inch). In cases of con- 
troversies, only the test after 28 days is de- 
cisive. ‘ ; 

Portland cement which is intended for use 
under water shall show a_ compressive 
strength of at least 200 kg per square centi- 
Inetre (2,850lb. per square inch) after 28 days 
hardening, 1 day in moist air and 27 days 
In water. 

For controlling the cement at the place of 
construction a test on tensile strength can 
be made. The cement shall show a tensile 
strength of at least 12 kg per square centi- 
metre (171lb. per square inch) when tested in 
a mixture of 1 part by weight of cement, and 
3 parts by weight of standard sand, after 7 
days’ hardening, 1 day in moist air and 6 
days in water. 

The strength of quick setting Portland 
cements after 28 days is generally less than 
that given above. On this account, besides 
the strengths, the time of setting should also 
be noted. 

Explanations. —- As_ different Portland 
cements behave very differently with regard 
to their binding capacity to sand, which 
point is of most importance for judging their 
availability for practical use, the test with 
the addition of a high proportion of sand, 
principally in comparing several Portland 
cements, is absolutely necessary. The nor- 
mal proportion accepted is 3 parts of sand to 
rt part of Portland cement, because with 3 
parts of sand the degree of the binding 
capacity of the various Portland cements is 
sufficiently indicated. 

If, however, the binding capacity of Port- 
land cement is to be fully learned, it is re- 
commended that more tests be made with 
larger additions of sand. 

Portland cement showing a greater strength 
in many cases admits of a higher addition of 
sand and has, viewing it from this point, 
and in consideration of its greater strength 
with an equal addition of sand, a right to a 
comparatively higher price. 
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As by far the largest quantity of Portland 
cement is used out of water, and the harden- 
ing capacity cannot be sufficiently determined 
within a short time, the deciding test adopted 
as to the compressive strength after 28 days’ 
hardening is the placing of the specimens for 
1 day in damp air, 6 days under water and 
then 21 days in the air of room temperature 
(15 degiees to 20 degrees Cent.). This is 
adjapted to practical conditions. 

The test of Portland cement to be used 
under water is made on cubes stored to re- 
semble practical use, after hardening under 
water for 27 days. 

As from the tensile strength of the cement 
conclusions cannot be drawn in all cases as 
to the relative compressive strength, it is re- 
commended with very high tensile strength 
figures, to especially determine the compres- 
sive strength of the cement after 7 days’ 
hardening. 

In order to obtain corresponding results, 
sand of equal size of grain and equal quality 
(standard sand) must always be used. 

The German standard sand is taken from 
the tertiary quartz layer of the brown coal 
formation in the neighbourhood of Freien- 
walde a. Oder. The nearly white raw sand 
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is washed in a machine and dried artificially. 
The sifting of the sand is done on swing 
sieves suspended like a pendulum. One sieve 
is used for sifting off the coarse part, while 
the other is destined for the finer sand. I*rom 
every day’s output a sample is examined as 
to size of grain and purity by the Royal Test- 
ing La boratory at Gross-Lichterfelde. 

For controlling the size of grain sieves, 
made of yellow metal sheets, 0.25 mm thick, 
with circular holes of 1.350 and 0.775 mm 
are used. [The sieves are made by the Royal 
Testing Laboratory. ] 

The standard sand found good after re- 
peated tests is put in bags and sealed with a 
lead seal of the Royal “Testing Laboratory. 
(The sale of this seal has been taken over 
by the laboratory of the Association of Ger- 
man Portland Cement Manufacturers at 
Karlshorst. ] 

Test Specimens.—As it is important to ob- 
tain corresponding results when testing the 
same Portland cement in various places the 
rules given hereafter must be carefully ad- 
hered to. In order to get correct average 
figures, at least five specimens must be made 
for each test. 

The mixing of the mortar cf one part by 
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weight of Portland cement and three parts by 
weight of standard sand shonld be done in = 
the mortar mixing machine designed by 
Steinbriick-Schmelzer, in the following 
manner: 400 g. of Portland cement and 
1,200 g. of standard sand are first mixed dry, 
with a light spoon in a disk, for one minute. 
To the dry mixture is added the quantity of 
water determined beforehand. The moist 
mass is then mixed another minute and then 
distributed equally in the mortar-mixer and 
worked by 20 revolutions of the dish. 

The roller of the mixing machine is 3,15in. 
thick, 7.90 to 7.94in. in diameter weighs 
42.42 to 42.68lb. without the axle, and 47.30 
to 48.46lb. with the axle in place. The dis- 
tance of the roller from the mixing dish is 
0.20 to 0.231n. 


The addition of water for the standard _ 


mortar is determined by using square moulds 
in the following manner: Dry mortar mix- 
tures of the quantities given above are gauged 
with 128 g. (8 per cent.) and then if necessary” 
with 160 g. (10 per cent.) of water, and mixed 
in the mortar-mixer as indicated; 850 to 860 
g. of the mixed mortar are placed in the 
mould, the upp2r part of which is 
provided with two notches, as illustrated. 
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and rammed in the Boehme hammer-appara- 
tus with 150 blows. The behaviour of the 
mortar when rammed indicates about the 
right quantity of water to be added ; accord- 
ingly the tests with different quantities of 
water may be continued. The percentage of 
water is correct if between the goth and rroth 
blow water or mud-water begins to flow out 
of one of the two notches. The average of 
three specimens with the same addition of 
water is to be taken as the standard. 

The water flows from a new upper box 
slower than from one already used once, and 
therefore the first test with a new upper box 
is unsafe. 

Specimens of standard mortar shall be 
made as follows: 850 to 860 g. of mortar 
mixed as prescribed are put into the stan- 


dard moulds and into the Boehme 
hammer apparatus and rammed with 150 
blows. [The moulds should be well cleaned 


before using, and be slightly oiled. A mix- 
ture of two-thirds linseed oil and one-third 
petroleum gives the best results. ] 

The specimens so made are struck off with 
a knife, polished and marked. 

The quantity of mortar made with 4oo g. 
Portland cement and 1,200 g. standard sand 
suffices for two compressive test specimens. 

The hammer head of the apparatus 
is 4.37in. long, 2in. wide, and 2in. thick, and 
has a fall, a, of 6.s5in. The length of the 
tailpiece, f, is 3.32in., its height, g, 2.76; the 
distance f, is 2.38in. and 7, 6.63in. Distance 
4 is g.75in. 

The specimens are placed with the mould on 
a non-porous bed in boxes kept moist and 
covered, and are taken out ot the moulds after 
about 20 hours; 24 hours after the manufac- 
ture the specimens are taken from the boxes 
and placed under water at a temperature of 
15 degrees to 18 degrees Cent. 

The specimens of cement to be used under 
water must be taken out of the water only 
shortly before the test. The water should 
not stand more than 2 cm. above the speci- 
mens, and should be renewed every 14 days. 

The specimens of cement destined for use 
in the air must be placed standing on triangu- 
lar wood slats in a closed chamber kept at 
room temperature. 

In order to obtain uniform results when 
testing the pressure must always be exerted 
on two sides of the cubes, but not on the 
bottom surface and the worked top surface. 

The average of five specimens shall be con- 
sidered the compressive strength. 

Specifications for Iron-Portland Cement.— 
Only the first two sections of the specifica- 
tions for iron-Portland cement differ from 
those for Portland cement, and therefore 
only these two are given here. 

Definition.—Iron-Portland cement is a 
hydraulic compound which consists of at 
least 7o per cent. Portland cement clinker 
and at most 30 per cent. granulated blast- 
furnace slag. The Portland cement is pre- 
pared according to the definition of the Ger- 


man standard specifications for Portland 
cement. The furnace slags are lime-alumina- 
silicates. 


They shall contain at least one part by 
weight of lime and magnesia to one part of 
weight of soluble silica (SiO2)+alumina 
(AlzOz). The Portland cement and the slag 
must be ground finely. Additions for par- 
ticular purposes, especially for regulating the 
time of setting, are admissible, limited, how- 
ever, in amount to 3 per cent. of the whole 
mass, in order to exclude the possibility of 
additions solely for increasing the weight. 

Essential Principles and Explanations.—It 
is stated as a result of long-time official tests 
that if proper granulated slag up to 30 per 
cent. is thoroughly mixed in factories with 
Portland cement the iron-Portland cement 
thus obtained is considered equivalent to the 
Portland cement and can be judged accord- 
ing to the standard specifications for this 
cement. 

Iron-Portland cement is under the regu. 1 
control of the Association of German [ron- 
Portland Cement Works, the members of 
which have bound themselves to furnish iron- 
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Portland cement exactly according to the 
specifications given above. 
Facking and Weight. — Iron-Portland 


cement is generally packed in bags or barrels. 
The package should show distinctly, besides 
the gross weight and the name, “ Iron-Port- 
land Cement,’ the name of the firm or the 
mark of the works, as well as the brand of 
the association. Loss by sifting out as well 
as variations from the standard weight are 
admissible to the extent of 2 per cent. 

Essential Principles and Explanations.—As 
various weights are in use with bags as well 
as with barrels, it is absolutely necessary to 
give the gross weight. By the term “ Iron- 
Portland Cement’ and the brand of the asso- 
ciation the purchaser shall be assured that 
the product is in accordance with the defini- 
tion given in the specification above. 


NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
DUDEEX 


This building, the gift of Mr. Carnegie, was 
opened to the public last September. The 
accommodation on the ground floor com- 
prises a lending library of 20,000 volumes, a 
large general reading-room, a magazine-room, 
and staff room. On the first floor are the 
reference library (with accommodation for 
about 7,000 volumes), and a ladies’ reading- 
room. In the basement are the heating- 
chamber, fuel-store, and a large general store- 
room. When the building was nearing com- 
pletion it was decided to have the “ open 
access’? system in the reference library. This 
necessitated placing book stacks in the public 
room, and also allowing the public free access 
to the stack-room. A special feature is being 
made by Mr. Timmins, the secretary, and 
Miss Southall, the librarian, of giving the 
public absolute freedom in consulting works 
of reference. 

The facade of the building is faced with 
Hollington stone (coarse quality), which is 
relieved by a small amount of brickwork. The 
whole of the bricks used for external facing 
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are 2in. dark red sand stocks with Win. 
weathered joints. The two figures surmount- 
ing the pediment over the main entrance 
represent ‘‘Literature” and ‘‘Science”’ 


respectively ; while the centre is crowned by 
a figure symbolising ‘‘ Philosophy.” This 
sculpture is by Messrs. H. H. Martyn and 
Co., of Cheltenham, who also executed the 
decorative plasterwork in the building. 

The public staircase is constructed of con- 
crete and steel, and the steps and walls are 
lined with Hopton-Wood stone (supplied by 
Messrs. the Hopton-Wood Stone Firms, Ltd., 
of Derbyshire). A dado of Hopton-Wood is 
also carried round the hall and borrowers’ 
space. 

It will be seen from the plan that a flight 
of steps is placed in the hall near the main 
entrance. This arrangement was adopted 
owing to the difficulty arising from the steep 
slope of the street, and also to obtain suff- 
cient head-room in the main porch. 

The porch is groin-vaulted and has a 
marble floor, the hall floors being in terrazzo 
mosaic with cube borders. The ground-floor 
rooms are laid with pitch-pine blocks, and 
the first-floor rooms with oak blocks, the 
latter being polished. The walls of the first- 
floor rooms are panelled in mahogany to a 
height of 8ft. 6in., with furniture and fittings 
of mahogany also. Roofs are covered with 
Delabole slates, and flats with asphalt. 
Warming is effected by radiators and pipes 
on a low-pressure hot-water system. Inlet 
ventilators are provided behind the radiators 
which are fitted with bafle plates. Two elec- 
tric fans serve for extract ventilation. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Mark 
Round and Sons, of Dudley, and among the 
sub-contractors, in addition to those already 
mentioned, were the following: Wood-block 
floors, Messrs. Hollis Bros. and Co., of Hull; 
bronze memorial table and mahogany vases, 
Messrs. the Bromsgrove Guild, of Broms- 
grove, Worcestershire. The book lift was 
supplied by Messrs. J. E. Lucas and Co., 
Ltd., of London 

The clerk of works was Mr. E. Seckerson. 
The architect was Mr. George H. Wenyon. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED. 


Devizes.—The following plans have been 
passed: (1) Proposed alterations and addi- 
tions to Southbroom House. (2) New w.c.’s 
in Short Street. (3) Tennis Pavilion in 
Brickly Lane, for Mr. Cole. 

Goldthorpe (Rotherham).—It has been de- 
cided to erect a new Primitive Methodist 
Chapel at Goldthorpe, to provide seating ac- 
commodation for 500 persons, at an estimated 
cost of £1,600. 

Halifax.—A new drill hall for the West 
Riding County Association Territorial Forces, 
4th Battalion West Riding Regiment, is to 
be erected at Blackwall. The site selected 
is in the corner of the field opposite the 
I'riendly Wesleyan Chapel. The new hall 
is to be built entirely of stone, and will be 
two storeys high, with a frontage abutting on 
to Burnley Road, 88ft. 6in. long, by 4sft. 
wide. In the basement there is to be a 
miniature range 6oft., and also the heating 
apparatus. On the ground floor there will 
be a drill hall 6oft. by 3oft., an armoury, 
orderly room, lecture room, bar, and kitchen, 
parlour, scullery, etc., for the steward. Mr. 
A. FE. Kirk, A.R.I.B.A., of Leeds, is the 
architect. 

Hamilton.—The plans of Hamilton New 
Academy have been passed by the Dean of 
Guild Court. The plans show elementary, 
secondary, and technical schools, the est1- 
mated cost of which, including equipment, 
will be about £40,000. 

Harrow.—It is proposed to erect new Con- 
gregational Church buildings in Hindes Road, 
Harrow. The architects are Messrs. Mould, 
of Victoria Street, E.C., and Bury, Lanca- 
shire. 


Horden Colliery (Durham).—A new church 
is to be built at Horden Colliery from the 
design of Messrs. Potts and Son, of Sunder- 
land. 

Lincoln.—The cost of the proposed build- 
ing of a side chapel under the tower of St. 
Martin’s Church, Lincoln, as a memorial to 
the late Bishop King, will be about £600. A 
faculty for carrying out the proposed work 
has been granted, and tenders will shortly be 
invited. 

Liskeard.—The Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Truro, has held a Consistory Court to 
hear an application for a faculty for the re- 
moval of the gallery in the parish church. It 
was stated that a gallery was erected in 17093 


PLANS. 


at a time when pews were placed in the 
church and the screen removed. Evidence 
was given that the gallery was not needed for 
seating purposes, and that it was objection- 
able from an architectural point of view. The 
Chancellor reserved judgment. 


Mansfield.—It is the intention of the 
governing authority to widen Albert Street, 
and to do so it is necessary to acquire land 
on the south-west side. The Mayor has a 
site there, and the Corporation desire a strip, 
for the improvement of the thoroughfare, 
varying from 11'%4ft. to 1lM4ft. The award 
made by the Arbitrator of Nottingham is that 
the Corporation shall pay £456 for the land, 
to include interest on the capital outlay, cost 
of the preparation of plans, and in fact all ex- 
penses of any kind. 

*Maritzburg, S.A.—Before the late Govern- 
ment of Natal went out of office, a substan- 
tial sum was allocated towards defraying the 
costs of extensive improvements at Grey’s 
Hespital, ’Maritzburg, and between £6,000 
and £7,000 represents the outlay at present 
being incurred in connection with an admir- 
able scheme. of alterations. The main 
features of the undertaking are: (1) The pro- 
vision of a new operating theatre; (2) the 
erection of a new house for the resident 
medical officer ; (3) the building of additional 
isolation ward accommodation; (4) a whole- 
sale extension and improvement of the sani- 
tary installation; and (5) a general improve- 
ment of the institution grounds. 


Mexboro’.—The following plans have been 
approved:—Fcurteen houses, Ferry Boat 
Lane; two houses, Wellington Street. The 
amended plan for seventeen houses in Lorna 
Road, for Mr. S. Jackson, has also been re. 
commended for approval. 


Newmarket.—The following plans have 
been recommended for approval :—Those de- 
posited by Messrs. Holland and Son on be- 
half of the Exning Conservative Club for the 
conversion of a building at Exning, subject to 
satisfactory drainage plans being submitted. 
Plans deposited by Mr. Potter on behalf of 
Lord Derby for the re-drainage of Falmouth 
Cottage into cesspools. Plans deposited for 
alterations to the servants’ apartments at the 
Kremlin, and for certain drainage work at 
Kremlin Stud, for Sir R. W. Jardine, pro- 
vided (with regard to the latter) that the 
down pipes are connected with the surface 
water system and not the sewerage system. 

Ormskirk.—The Guardians of the Orms- 
kirk Union have decided to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
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£900, which is part of the total of Z1,015 
required for the extension of the south block 
of the workhouse infirmary. The total of 
the various loans outstanding for extensions 
now stands at £19,993. 

Redruth (Cornwall).—The Local Govern- 
ment Board has held an enquiry at Redruth 
into an application of the Urban Council to 
borrow £roo for street improvement at West- 
end, and £400 for works of water supply. 
The Clerk stated that the population of the 
town was 10,451, the assessable value £31,800, 
and the total outstanding debt £7,276. 

Rhyl.—A special committee has been ap- 
pointed to inspect the seawall at the end of 
the West Promenade, where, owing to the 
ravages of the sea, the defences are considered 
to be in a dangerous condition. As a result 
the Council have instructed the Town Sur- 
veyor to prepare plans and estimate of cost 
for extending the promenade westward to 
Foryd. 

Woolacombe (Devon).—A new church is to 
be built at Woolacombe, in the parish of 
Morthoe, near Ilfracombe, at a cost of about 
£6,500, and the foundation-stone will shortly 
be laid. The church, which is to accommo- 
date 500 persons, will be of a plain and 
severe type, and have only a low tower, on 
account of the winter storms from the 
Atlantic. 


IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED. 


Bacup.—A new Council school in Burnley 
Road, Bacup, built at a cost of over £6,000, 
to accommodate 4oo scholars, has been 
opened by the Mayor of Bacup. Messrs. 
Butterworth and Duncan, Rochdale, were the 
architects. 

Benwell (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — Building 
operations in Benwell at present include the 
erection of two picture halls—one at the 


corner of Condercum Road and Benwell 
Lane, and the other on Elswick Road. With 
the latter, considerable progress has been 


made, but with the other little more than 
the foundations have been completed. Close 
by the extension of St. James’s Parochial Hall 
is also in progress. 

Brighton.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church at Preston Park, Brighton, has been 
laid by Bishop Amigo. The edifice is to be 
in the perpendicular style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and will consist of a nave and one 
aisle. The length of the building is esti- 


mated at 87ft., while the frontage is to be 4sft. 
The scheme is to build a crypt, which will be 
used as a parish hall, and it will be so made 
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that it can be enlarged as necessity requires. 
The portion now in course of erection forms 
the foundation to the nave of the church, it 
not being deemed advisable to build the 
chancel until sufficient funds are available 
Cheadle Hulme.—The foundation stone has 
been laid of the new parish room in connec- 
tion with All Saints’ Church, Cheadle Hulme. 


The present contract, let to Messrs. W. L. 
Atknson and Son, of Bramall, is for the main 
hall, soft. by 2sft., with a large gallery at 


the west end, and a permanent raised stage 
or platform, 16ft. by 2s5ft., at the east end, 
with retiring-rooms, lobbies, lavatories, heat- 
ing chamber, store cellars, and kitchen. The 
complete scheme, which is estimated to cost 
about £1,800, comprises the addition of a 
church parlour, crushroom, and cloakrooms. 
The work is being carried out from plans 
prepared by Messrs. John Newton, Son, and 
Bayley, of Manchester, and under their super- 
vision. The heating is being carried out by 
Messrs. J. Constantine and Son, and the ven- 
tilating by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Bros., Ltd. Messrs. John Newton, Son, and 
Bayley, Manchester, are the architects. 

Clifton Campville (Staffs.)—The work of 
restoration of the parish church is now in 
active progress, Mr. W. D. Carée, F.R.I.B.A., 
being the architect. Many interesting features 
are being disclosed in the fabric, which 
proves to be in a more unsafe condition even 
than was at first believed. 

Doncaster.—Plans have been passed by the 
Doncaster Sanitary Committee for the de- 
velopment of the extensive estate known as 
Fisher’s Park. The estate has recently been 
put into the market, and some local agitation 
in favour of its acquisition by the Corpora- 
tion as an open space has produced no effect. 
Altogether the estate, when fully built up, 
will be occupied by over 500 houses, provid- 
ing accommodation, on the usual calculation 
basis of five persons per house, for a popu- 
lation of over 2,500. 

Dawdon Colliery (Durham).—The new 
schools at Dawdon Colliery, erected by the 
Education Committee of the Durham County 
Council, at a cost of about 49,000, have been 
opened. There are three departments, with 
accommodation for 300 children in each. The 
boys’ and girls’ departments are contained 
in a two-storey block on the north of the site, 
the boys occupying the ground floor and the 
girls the upper floor. The infants’ depart- 
ment is placed in a one-storey block at the 
south end of the site. All the departments 
are designed on the central hall system, and 
each is ‘divided into six classrooms for fifty 
scholars, and one central hall. The exterior 
is of brick, with terra-cotta dressings. Mr. 
J. Eltringham, Sunderland, was the architect. 

East Molesey.—The foundation-stone has 
been laid of the new hospital at East: Mole- 
sey. The architects are Messrs. Foster, 
Lovell, and Lodge, of Old Queen Street, 
and the contractors Messrs. J. Appleby and 
Sons, of Silwood Street, Southwark Park, 
whose accepted tender was £3,336. 

Gosforth.—The foundation-stone of the 
new church, which is being erected at the 
corner of Rothwell Road and Church Road, 
Gosforth, was laid recently. Gothic in de- 
sign, the new edifice will be built of stone, 
and accommodation will be afforded for 510 
people. The estimated cost of the scheme 
is over £4,000. 

Harrogate.—The Town 
proved the following plans :—House at Ver- 
non Road and Kenilworth Avenue; addi- 
tions to Roughstone, Cornwall Road; house 
at Warwick Crescent; bungalow at Bilton 
Lane; alterations to 39, Kent Road; green- 
house at Franklin Mount; greenhouse, Bel- 
fort House, Leeds Road; 8 cottages at 
Regent Street ; alterations to Grove Cottage, 
at Forest Lane. 


Council has ap- 


Herne Bay.—The new Pier Pavilion has 
bean completed, Mr. Percy J. Waldram, 
F.S.I., and Messrs. Moscrop-Young and 
Glanfield, London, being the architects. The 
design was selected in public competition, 
the assessor being Mr. Edwin TJ. Jilall, 
BOR TB .A. 
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The view, taken from the roof, shows the remains of the bedroom in which the female assistants 
slept. 


THE RECENT FIRE AT A BRIXTON DRAPERY STORE. 


Kirkby Lonsdale.—The parish rooms at 
Casterton, near Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmor- 
land, for the Rev. Canon Burton, are now 
being erected at a cost of £650, from the 
design by Mr. Tom M. Banks, of Kendal. 


Leeds.—Extension of St. Chad’s Church, 
at Far Headingley, is making rapid progress 
towards completion. The tiling of the exten- 
sion to the main building has been com- 
pleted, roofing operations have been com- 
menced on the western transept, and the 
walls of the eastern transept have been 
raised almost to the roof level. It is prob- 
able that the new portions of the building 
will be ready for opening within the next 
six weeks. 

The Dewsbury Road Wesleyan Church, 
which was destroyed by fire some nine 
months ago, has been rebuilt at a cost of 
about £3,700. The new building conforms 
in external appearance to the old structure, 
but contains many internal improvements. 
Mr. G. F. Danby, who designed the original 
buildiug, was the architect, and Messrs. H. 
Atkinson and Sons, of Leeds, were the con- 
tractors. 

Christ Church, situate in Meadow Lane, is 
undergoing extensive renovations, at a cost 
of £2,000. Some time ago, the tower was 


found to be cracked and the south wall 
bulging out. Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, the 
zcchitect, reported that the only safe course 


would be to pull down the ‘three most 
westerly bays of the south aisle, and rebuild 
them with the old material upon a wide 
concrete bed or ‘‘raft.”’ The whole of the 
south w2ll is now down, and during the pro- 
cess of demolition the keystone of the old 
choir vestry archway was found to be dis- 
placed and useless, the structure being held 
together by a thin iron clap. Christ 
Church was built in 1823, in what was then 
a popular residential part of Leeds. The 
old stone flags on the floor of the church 
were put there in 1825. 


Leigh-on-Sea.—The Urban District Coun- 


cil has approved the following plans :— 
House and stable in Theobalds Road ; house 
and cowshed in Tankerville Drive; house in 


Lymington Avenue; two houses in Burnham 
Road ; house in Salisbury Road ; four houses 
in Leighton Avenue ; sAdition to house 
(conservatory) in Leigham Court Drive. 

Lichfield.—The City Council has approved 
the following plans:—Cottage, St. Chad’s 
Road; two houses, Birmingham Road; two 
houses in Leomansley Lane. 


FIRE-PREVENTION NOTES. 


Yet another devastating 
Drapery fire at a huge _linen- 
Fires. drapery establishment, 


following at no very long 
interval three or four other great fires, at 
least one of them involving heavy loss of 
life, emphasises the need for exceptional 
treatment of such inflammable premises in 
the matter of construction and in the 
equally important matter of such frequent 
inspection as may ensure reasonable pre- 
caution against fire. The fire which con- 
sumed the premises of Messrs. Morley and 
Lanceley, in the Brixton Road, late on 
Friday night of last week, was luckily un- 
attended by loss of hfe, although the staff, 
numbering about seventy, most of them, 
apparently, young women, were abed 
when the alarm was given. They were 
able to get away by means of a back stair- 
case; and their immunity from accident 
was largely due to the cool capacity of a 
male assistant who happened to be outside 
the premises, and who, as soon as the fire 
was discovered, broke into the premises, 
awoke the inmates, and lit all the gas jets 
along the corridors through which they 
could get away. The flames spread so 
rapidly that the firemen, although they 
arrived with the utmost promptness, were 
unable to prevent the building becoming 
an utter wreck, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. They took great 
risks, however, in their strenuous and suc- 
cessful endeavours to save adjacent pre- 
mises. The damage to the drapery is esti- 
mated at about /40,000. 

Another large drapery establishment fire 
is reported from Buenos Ayres, where the 
block of buildings known the Ciudad 
des Londres has been totally destroyed, 
with an estimated loss of £250,000 to in- 
surers. 


as 


% * * 


A collision that occurred 


Train Fi on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
rau’ # tres. way last week, when <a 
Grand Trunk train 


crashed into the rear of the Chicago and 
Montreal express at a spot not far from 
Durand, was horribly complicated by the 
usual fire. A sleeping car was wrecked, 
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and immediately burst inte flames. Eigh- 
teen passengers were killed, and twenty in- 
jured. The catastrophe emphasises the 
necessity for the adoption of more effec- 
tual means of fire prevention than railway 
authorities usually assume to be essential. 
Not only should the rolling stock be as 
far as possible constructed of, or ined with, 
incombustible materials, but the lighting 
and heating arrangements should be con- 
trived with more regard to contingencies 
which are, unhappily, not sufficiently rare 
to warrant general neglect. 


The forest fire of which 
“settlers’’? live in such 
constant dread is easily 
started, and soon assumes 
enormous magnitude where the woods are 
extensive; and they sometimes, as a 
“Times” writer reminds us, stretch over 
hundreds, sometimes thousands, of square 
miles. Such a fire was that which broke 
out last week in Western Montana, where 
several townships have been destroyed, 
and many lives have been lost, and it was 
stated in a cablegram that “a solid wall 
of fire was extending for fifty miles from 
Thompson to the Idaho boundary.” A 
small army was sent to endeavour to cope 
with the flames. It is a matter, however, 
in which, for the moment, pigmy mankind 
seems utterly powerless in face of the stu- 
pendous forces of nature. The problem 
would no doubt ultimately solve itself by 
the disappearance of the forests, which 
were in itself a tremendous calamity, in- 
dependently of the other interests involved. 
Perhaps it is beyond the wit of man to de- 
vise any very effective means of preventing 
such calamities; yet it should. surely be 
possible to create safety areas that should 
protect important townships from being 
completely at the mercy of a mere spark. 
The “fire breaks’? that are commonly 
made round inhabited districts near forests 
are sometimes effective; but often they 
have proved to be entirely futile—worse 
than useless, because they have given a 
sense of security that has turned out to 
be disastrously illusory. Nothing—not 
even a fairly broad river-—can stop a many- 
miles-long wall of fire driven forward by 
a strong wind. 


Forest Fires. 


The fire at the Brussels 
Exhibition, to which re- 
ference has been already 
made in this journal, 
seems to have orginated in the ignition of 
a curtain in the needlework hall. One of 
the attendants and a soldier at once tore 
down the curtain, but the flames had 
already spread to the roof, and the lath- 
and-plaster building, stocked with flimsy 
materials, was entirely destroyed within a 
few minutes, and, as already recorded, the 
British section and the Belgian section, 
forming the main front of the exhibition, 
were mere ruins within an almost in- 
credibly short space of time. The loss to 
English insurers, it is now believed, will 
not much exceed £150,000, although it had 
been estimated at a million and a quarter. 
It would have been much greater but for 
the fine efficiency of some English-made 
safes in which were deposited a great deal 
of valuable jewellery. {f the fire had 
occurred earlier in the day, when the gems 
were on exhibition, these must have 
perished, to the enormous loss of the under- 
writers. The British and Belgian sections 
are being rapidly rebuilt, and the offers of 
Messrs. Merryweather and Sons to send a 
steam fire engine of the latest type, and of 
Messrs. Mather and Platt to supply a com- 
plete installation of sprinklers, have been 
accepted. Although it cannot be said that 
these precautions are a day after the fair, 


Exhibition 


Fires. 


Om 9 


they are being taken some time after a fire 
that possibly they would have prevented or 
restricted. It is further announced that 
a fire brigade is to be organised to ensure 
the safety of the new section in the Salle 
des Fétes. The lessons of the fire will not, 
it is to be hoped, be lost upon the promo- 
ters of future exhibitions. 


BUILDERS” NOTES; 


Ay jomt- )conterence or 


are lumbers ainters 
Building bate cs ye ue agli 
Trades. S, plas s and others in 


the building trade was held 
recently at Aberdeen with regard to encroach- 
ments by the different trades. It appears 
that complaints have been made of tradesmen 
doing work which really does not belong to 
their particular branch of business, and the 
purpose of the conference was to arrive at 
some agreement by which the grievance could 
be stopped. It was decided that the matter 
should be laid before the different unions in 
order that a definite settlement might be come 
to on the question. 


Mr. A. A. Hudson, the arbi- 
trator appointed by the 
Board of Trade to enquire 
into the painters’ dispute in 
the Leigh district, has delivered his award. 
The painters struck 16 weeks ago to resist a 
reduction in wages of from gd. to 8'%d. per 
hour. Mr. Hudson has decided that the men 
shall receive gd. per hour, that the hours of 
work shall be from 6.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 
that further disputes shall be submitted to 
him, and that men taken on during the dis- 
pute by the employers shall be retained, 
about 7o or 80 men have been affected, and 
work has now been resumed. 


The Leigh 


Painters. 


A Sheffield painter writes to 
the ‘‘ Sheffield Independent ”’ 
commenting very strongly on 
the employment of firemen to 
painting at the local fire stations. He asks: 
“T should like to know how we are going to 
be able to pay our rates if our living is taken 
out of hands in this manner.” Two or 
three years ago the same correspondent com- 
plained of a similar state of things. “It is 
not only of the present I am thinking,” he 
adds, ‘‘but by the time our firemen have 
earned a pension they may blossom out as 
full-blown painters, while we, who have had 
to serve an apprenticeship, can retire to the 
workhouse.—Yours, etc., G. H. H.” 


Firemen as 
Painters. 


The Labour party finds it- 


The 
Osborne self in grave difficulty as a re- 
Judgment — sult of what is known as the 
and After. Osborne judgment, by 


which Trade Unions are debarred from mak- 
ing a compulsory levy on their members for 
the maintenance of representatives in Parlia- 
ment. The first case, initiated by Mr. Osborne, 
a railway signalman, against the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, was Car- 
ried to the House of Lords, and since the 
decision of that house, twelve other injunc- 
tions have been obtained against various 
Unions, affecting the position of sixteen mem- 
bers of Parliament. The number of appli- 
cations for injunctions, also, seems likely to 
increase. The Unions then made an appeal 
for voluntary subscriptions; but this has 
been a complete failure. A meeting of the 
Joint Board, representing the various recog- 
nised labour organisations, has therefore been 
held in London to consider the situation, and 
the following resolution was passed :— 

That the Joint Board, representing the Parhia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, 
the Labour Party, and the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, having considered the events which 
have followed the Osborne decision, resolves :— 

(1) That the decision does not merely affect Par- 
liamentary representation, but make it impossible 
for Trade Union branches to join in the work of 
local trades councils, and also strikes at the free- 
dom of discussion and of resolution which has al- 
ways been enjoyed by the Trade Union Congress 
in so far as that Congress has taken action of a 
political character in the interests of wage-earners ; 


August 31st, 1910. 


(2) That the decision denies the right of Trade 
Unions to carry out their nominal statutory purpose 
of “regulating the relations between employers and 
employed ”’ in so far as modern conditions of indus- 
try and the highly organised state of capital render 
Parliamentary action necessary for this purpose. 

(3) That the decision deprives the Trade Unions 
of the freedom and the right which they have en- 
joyed for nearly fifty years, and which they have 
exercised only with the approval of their members 
and to the advantage of the community. 

The Board therefore claims: That these rights be 
restored at once so that the Trade Unions may be 
put in a position to fulfil their statutory functions 
in such a manner as the members of the respective 
unions according to their rules shall decide. 

The Board therefore regrets the decision of the 
Government not to grant facilities for the consider- 
ation of the Bill introduced in the early part of 
the session to carry out their object, nor even to 
give definite guarantees as to their frequently 
repeated pledges to provide for the payment of 
members and returning officers’ expenses; and 
having regatd to the injustice of the decision and 
of the urgency of the matter the Board calls upon 
all affiliated organisations, in view of the miésre- 
presentations of the position which have appeared 
recently in the Press 

(1) to co-operate in enlightening public opinion 
as to the issue, (2) to approach their Parliamentary 
representatives on the subject, and (3) to urge 
their members to make this a test question at all 
elections. 

According to the daily Press, the injunctions 
point to a revolt on the part of Trade Union- 
ists against the capture of their organisa- 
tions by the Socialist party. Opinions as to 
the course to be pursued are at present 
divided. It has been urged that the legalisa- 
tion of payment of members and of election 
expenses would solve the difficulty; but the 
Labour leaders do not agree that this would 
be a complete alternative to an alteration in 
the law which they desire. Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson, M.P., put the matter in a nutshell in 
the course of an interview :—‘ If it is right for 
us to be governed by majorities (as we are in 
most things) we see no reason why a Trade 
Union should be deprived of the right of the 
majority of its members to decide for what 
purpose its funds should be applied.” ~ As 
the Government seem to be lukewarm on the 
subject of further legislation, there is a fairly 
certain prospect of a big electioneering cam- 
paign by the Labour members during the 


coming autumn. 


At a meeting of the Rother- 
ham Board of Guardians, 
the loss of a tender for some 
work at Badsley Moor Lane, 
was reported and discussed. It appears that 
five firms of builders applied for the particu- 
lars, but only four tenders were received. 
The architect thereupon wrote to the fifth 
firm, enquiring why they had not sent in a 
tender, and received a reply that the firm 
had duly tendered, their tender having been 
deposited in the clerk’s letter-box on a given 
date. The clerk, however, informed the Fin- 
ance Committee that neither he nor his staft 
had seen the tender. The Committee decided 
to ask the firm in question to supply a dupli- 
cate tender, and this being received, was 
found to be the lowest of the five, and was 
accordingly accepted, subject to some amend- 
ments to reduce cost. 


FEDERATION - NEWS. 


Barnsley. 


The monthly meeting of the Barnsley Federation 
was held at the King’s head Hotel on Wednesday, 
August 1oth, Mr. E. Broley (president) eccupying 
the chair, supported by twenty members. 

The usual preliminary routine business having 
been disposed of, the chief business of the evening 
was the proposed formation of a “ Builders’ Ex- 
change.’”’ The President submitted why Barnsley 
should have an Exchange, and the pros and cons 
were duly considered by several of the members 
present, one of the main objections being the 
question of selling intoxicants, without which it 
would be practically impossible for the Builders’ 
Exchange to pay its way. A deputation composed 
ot the President, Councillor W. G. England, J.P., 
Councillor G. Hough, along with the secretary, 
had visited the Huddersfield, Halifax, and Keighley 
Exchanges, and the President submitted that they 
had been very courteously received at each Ex- 
change, and from what they had seen there there 
was no reason why Barnsley should not support an 
Exchange. Ultimately the discussion was ad- 
journed to the September monthly meeting, in the 
meantime the Barnsley Traders’ Association to be 
approached with a view of enlisting their co-opera- 
tion in the formation of a combined Builders’ and 
Traders’ Club.—J. DENTON, Secretary. 


A Lost 
Tender. 
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HE — Neglected Art-’’ of ' architec- 
ture is to some extent losing its 
claim to this distinction, by reason 
of the rather extensive correspon- 
dence under this head that is ap- 
pearing in the Welsh Press. Mr. 
G. A: Humphreys, F.R-I.B.A., 

| ~ welcomes this publicity, and has 

ensued it. Referring to the letter 

to which attention was given in these pages last week, he says 
that it is clear that the writer’s artistic feelings have been 
shocked, and adds: “ Would that many more were similarly 
shocked, and wrote their views as clearly as he has done! 

It would be in the highest degree educative, and in time we 
might advance beyond the present degenerate position, with 

its ineptitude of admiring the antique, without regard to its 
merits or demerits, and arrive at a state where the true nature 

and functions of architecture are understood.’’ Jt is un- 
deniable that much of the interest in architecture is undis- 
criminating and factitious; and it turns to ancient architec- 
ture as offering objects for admiration that, being old, are 
presumably safe. Conversely, what is new is suspect, and is 
therefore avoided or contemned—usually in expressions that 

are too vague to admit of traversing. Mr. Humphreys thinks 
that if the public could be “taught to think of architecture 
architecturally, there would be added a large interest to 
daily life.’’ It would be so; but there is always the danger 
that the public is usually addicted to admiration of the wrong 
things, and that the point at which they would ultimately 
arrive under any teaching process would not find them think 
ing architecturally, but thinking themselves to be thinking 
so, and, in the fulness of their ignorance, doing much to 
debase an art that perhaps, after all, would be the better 
if it escaped their too particular attention. One’s attitude on 
this matter of interesting and instructing the laity in architec- 
ture is apt to be governed by moods; and for the moment we 
are disposed to doubt whether architecture would greatly 
benefit by the keen and probably pragmatical public that is 
conjured up in the mind’s eye by the charming phrase 

“thinking of architecture architecturally.’? Knowledge comes, 

but wisdom lingers; and it would be more advantageous to 

have a wise rather than a knowing public—a public that 
knew enough of general principles to delegate its architec- 
tural thinking to the men in whose knowledge, skill, and 
taste it could place implicit trust. Much, as Mr. Humphreys 
points out, is being done to bring them to this desirable state 
of mind, or at all events to inspire them with confidence that 
they can trust the architect, even as they trust the duly 
qualified physician. “There never was,’’ we are told—and 
we are very anxious to believe it—“ such a definite and sincere 
desire on the part of architects to improve the position of art 
as exists at the present day ; and the Board of Architectural 

Education, working in conjunction with the Royal Institute 

of British Architects, is doing a great work. The special 

degrees in architecture given by the old and modern univer- 
sities, together with the systematic training carried out by 


numerous colleges, is all evidence of the modern movement by 
the profession itself.’’ Agreed; and without losing sight of 
the common and discouraging, and withal drearily common- 
place, objection that the artist is born and not made, we 
rejoice in all these educational activities and in some of the 
fruits thereof ; because even native genius is all the better for 
the discipline of training and scholarship, wild fire being 
mischievous unless properly restrained. And if systematic 
education is necessary for the genius, it is perhaps even more 
essential to the rank and file, who, after all, will be called 
upon to do the great bulk of the work, and on whose behalf 
education is mainly organised. We want, then, an educated, 
a qualified, and hence a reputable and respected body of 
architects, and a public who will know enough to refrain 
from vexatious suggestion and interference. It is this con- 
sideration—of the best method of conspicuously and palpably 
investing the profession with the dignity, authority, and 
status that properly belong to it—that leads so many of its 
members to believe in Registration by Act of Parliament ; 
which might or might not have the desired effect. 


Contract Systems and Locked-up Capital. 

INCE our reference to this subject in last week’s issue, 
S several more letters have appeared in the “Glasgow 
Herald’’ with ' respect to the innovation (as regards 
Scotland) of placing the several works of large buildings in 
the hands of one contractor. One correspondent states his 
experience as being that where one contractor is responsible 
for the several works of the complete building, he sub-lets 
the work to the various tradesmen, which “invariably leads 
to what Americans call ‘graft.’’’ He claims that the system 
of separate contracts (each tradesman to his own work) which 
has been in existence so long in Glasgow has worked well, 
and he questions whether any other city has a cleaner busi- 
ness record. He adds—quite gratuitously, as we venture to 
think—“ But if this system (practically new to Glasgow) of 
placing the whole contract for the various works of a build- 
ing in the hands of one contractor is encouraged, then fare- 
well to the straight, clean-handed placing of contracts.’’ It 
does not seem to occur to this correspondent that the business 
integrity which depends on the facilities for keeping a close 
watch on it can be of no great intrinsic value. Another cor- 
respondent contends that the general contract system entails a 
vast amount of extra labour. It could surely be contended 
with equal plausibility that the contrary effect would be pro- 
duced by the reduction ot overlapping and the economy of 
general supervision. This correspondent agrees with those 
who make charges as to “the principal contractor setting one 
sub-contractor against the other, as in these days, in the 
building trade, it is impossible for him to make a profit 
otherwise, and yet be saddled with all the responsibility, in- 
cluding, as it does now, the employers’ liability.’* Then he 
turns to a subject that, in its English aspects, has been 
dealt with somewhat exhaustively in these pages. “It is 
no uncommon practice,’’ he states, “to hold up measurements 
for over twelve months [after the work is completed] without 
involving. any extra percentage on the proprietor. Is this 
right? And cannot it be remedied?’’ _ He thinks it can. 
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Delay, he adds, justly enough, “ties up the contractor’s capi- 
tal to a serious extent for a lengthy period, and necessarily 
in most instances the sub-contractor’s also—and this without 
any increment to them. There are numerous instances of 
bad debts incurred through this, and I believe that many a 
‘bankruptcy could be traced to it.’’ That bad climax we 
have shown, by too numerous concrete instances, to be, as it 
were, beyond belief. The bankruptcy of several large English 
firms has been directly traced to locked-up capital. 


Competition Deposits. 
CORRESPONDENT has favoured us with the par- 
ticulars of a strange surprising adventure in a 

recent town-hall competition. No good purpose 
would, for the moment, be served by mentioning names, 
the general principle involved being the chief  sub- 
ject of interest. The essential data of the case may 
be briefly summarised. An architect, in reply to an advertise- 
ment, appled for the usual plans and conditions, and, in 
forwarding the cheque for one guinea required as a deposit, 
stated explicitly his assumption that, in accordance with 
“the usual procedure,’’ this deposit would be returned in 
case the architect, deciding not to compete, sent back the 
documents within one week of receiving them. The town 
clerk, in acknowledging the receipt of the deposit, merely 
observed: “The deposit will be returned on receipt of a bona 
fide design.’’ On examining the documents accompanying 
this acknowledgment, the architect decided not to compete. 
He returned the documents by the next post, complained that 
the point he had raised had not been definitely answered, 
and enquired, “Do you not think that it would have been 
better to have replied to my letter to the effect that your 
council did not intend to return any deposits sent unless a 
design was submitted, and have enquired whether I wished 
you to send the conditions or return the cheque? This,’’ he 
urged, “would at least have given me the opportunity of 
deciding whether it was really worth my while to pay one 
guinea for the privilege of reading the said conditions.’’ He 
added that, in the circumstances, and especially considering 
that the retention of deposits was obnoxious to the profes- 
sion, he had felt justified in stopping the cheque. In reply 
to this the town clerk promised to take the instructions of 
the council ; and having done this, he apprised the architect 
that “The council regret they cannot vary the conditions set 
out in the advertisement, viz., that the deposit is only return- 
able on receipt of a bona fide design. I must therefore ask 
you to send me another cheque for £1 1s., or cancel the 
order to your banker not to pay the cheque I now hold.’’ The 
architect replied that as the advertisement did not state that 
the deposit of one guinea would only be returned on receipt 
of a bona fide design, he had “naturally concluded that your 
council were adopting the usual course of giving intending 
competitors the usual opportunity of consulting the condi- 
tions of competition before binding themselves to submit a 
design.’’ In order that there should be no mistake about this 
point, however, he had, as we have seen, expressly stipulated, 
in forwarding his cheque, that he did so on the assumption 
“the usual procedure’’ would be adopted of returning the 
deposit if the architect decided not to compete, and sent 
back the documents within a week. This stipulation having 
been ignored, he felt justified in refusing to budge from the 
course he had taken with regard to the cheque. There, for 
the moment, the matter rests, and we would prefer not to 
comment upon it, “ wondering,’’ in Bunyan’s phrase, “ whereto 
these things may grow,’”’ and preferring not to risk preju- 
dicing the issue. Upon the general question of deposits, 
however, it is permissible to say a word. It is difficult to 
see any other justification for them than their presumed 
effect in preventing the undue waste of documents. If it 
were not customary to exact a deposit, all kinds of undesirable 
applicants might occupy the field unprofitably. Some might 
be actuated by a morbid desire to satisfy merely idle curiosity ; 
others might have no other object than that of self-education, 
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eager young students having been known to collect such docu- 
ments whenever they could obtain them gratis. The demand 
for a deposit has a decidedly steadying influence, and there- 
fore to some extent protects the promoters against frivolous, 
vexatious, and sterile applications. The cheque is a sort of 
proof that the applicant is a man of some standing, and that 
probably he has serious intentions with regard to the com- 
petition. That object having been served, there should, we 
feel very strongly, be no question of retention, whether or 
not the architect, having examined the conditions, sees fit 
to become an actual competitor. To insist that an architect 
who, having examined the conditions, may see good reasons 
why he should not compete, should nevertheless send in a 
bona fide design or forfeit his deposit, is simply ridiculous. 
There have been, unfortunately, many complaints of the arbi- 
trary manner in which local authorities have snatched at 
forfeiture of deposits ; whereas it is difficult to conceive that 
they are in any circumstances or in any sense justified in 


the imposition of any such penalty. 
S think that stonework looks far more noble; and hence 

their first impression of an English town where brick- 
work prevails is that it looks unspeakably mean ; bricks being 
associated in the Scottish mind with factories, barracks, and 
workhouses, and therefore regarded as unfit for buildings of 
higher degree. Some stern Scottish “Covenanter’s’’ opinion 
of the Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster, which is 
the apotheosis of brickwork, would surely reach the zenith 
of objurgatory essays. It is all a matter of sentimental pre- 
judice, and attempts to justify the preference on more solid 
ground have usually failed, good brickwork being well able 
to hold its own at all points of the comparison. The growing 
regard for colour, however, seems to have spread as far as 
Glasgow, where an important building is being faced with 
brickwork, to the delight of a correspondent of the “Glasgow. 
Herald,’’ who praises the architect for thus “adding a spot 
of colour in a very dull corner.’? He objects, however, to 
the laying of three courses of stretchers to one of headers, 
which he calls “lazy man’s bond.’’? There are, he very 
obligingly explains, “only two bonds in brickwork—English 
and Flemish—all the others are bastards.’’ He signs his 
letter with a pseudonym from which nothing can be inferred 
as to nationality ; but his observations do not support the 
flattering inference we should have liked to draw that he is 
a Scottish convert to admiration of the beauties of brickwork ; 
for he remarks upon the danger of unattractive specimens 
prejudicing “the already prejudiced Scots people against all 
brickwork.’’ And his profound knowledge of the recondite 
subject of bonds, lawful and illegitimate, surely bespeaks the 
Englishman. In any case, it is gratifying to find that brick- 
work is being not enly tolerated but admired in Scottish 
cities, whose grey austerity—and here perhaps the Southron 
in his turn may be accused of prejudice—might be immensely 
relieved by the occasional introduction of the warmth and 
colour and charm that brickwork can bestow. 


Scotsmen and Brickwork. 
COTSMEN do not, as a rule, love brickwork. They 


The Psychology of Compensation Claims. 
WORKMEN’S compensation case, of which the result 
fa will be noted with especial interest by building trade 
employers, shows a remarkable conflict of medical 
evidence, and suggests a somewhat neglected factor in the 
problem that thus arose. <A firm of sanitary engineers applied 
to the Nottingham County Court for reduction or terminatiom 
of an incapacitation award that had been made to a plumber. 
The doctors called on each side were equally emphatic in 
the expression of their opposing opinions—on the one hand. 
that the plumber was, and on the other that he was not, still 
incapacitated by lead-poisoning. In these circumstances, Dr- 
Pye Smith, of Sheffield, was called in as medical referee. He 
found that the plumber had completely recovered from the 
disablement by lead-poisoning. Ultimately, the applicants 
agreed to pay the plumber five guineas, and also to pay the 
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costs contingent on the settlement of the case. If there had 
been any question or suspicion of malingering, the termination 
of the case would no doubt have been less favourable to the 
plumber, whose representation of his condition was no doubt 
perfectly genuine ; and it has often struck us that even strong 
suspicions of malingering are sometimes wholly unjust. It 
may be that they do not always take sufficiently into account the 
psychological elements of such cases. A man who has been 
injured by an accident, or who has contracted some disease 
incidental to his employment, may, we think, honestly con- 
tinue in the habit of feeling unfit for work, when, as a matter 
of fact, the substantial cause for that feeling has disappeared. 
It is always very easy to fancy one’s-self ill or out of con- 
dition, and it is sometimes very difficult to accept expert advice 
that contradicts the assumption. It would appear probable 
that the wholesale general charges of “ shamming Abraham ’’ 
that are brought against workmen are made in ignorance of 
such phenomena. A man is seldom so ill or so well as he 
thinks he is. Nevertheless, this very fact—if fact it can 
be called (and we fully admit the speculative character of 
the theory)—points to the necessity for the most stringent in- 
vestigation of all compensation claims, and for the considera- 
tion of the whole question upon more scientific lines than 
hitherto. It is in some quarters held that cure by suggestion 
is possible; and if that is so, the converse (of illness or in- 
capacity by suggestién) seems equally feasible, and may account 
for much regrettable misunderstanding on both sides, whereby 
unjust aspersions may be cast on the workman, or, on the 
other hand, unnecessary hardship may be inflicted on the 
employer. The point we have ventured to raise is therefore 
of practical and material interest, although at first sight it 
may appear to be a liftle bit fanciful; and of course it is 
advanced with all reserve, and in full recognition of the 
elusive and insubstantial character of the phenomena that 
appear to be involved. On the general subject of workmen’s 
compensation, we are reminded by a “Times ’’ message from 
New York that a new Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
is “probably the most advanced on the subject ever enacted 
in America,’’ became effective in New York State on the 
first day of the present month. A summary of its provisions 
is given under our “ Foreign Notes.”’ 


The St. Paul's Bridge Squabble. 


N extraordinary importation of spleen into the negotia- 
A tions between the City of London Corporation and the 

London County Council with regard to the proposed St. 
Paul’s Bridge is indicative of the way in which a controversy 
may degenerate into an unseemly squabble. The Corporation 
and the London Council are old antagonists, and lose no 
opportunity of quarrelling. The proposed bridge affords 
them an excellent bone of contention, about which they may 
annoy and thwart each other for months to come. The writer 
of a letter to the “City Press’’ exhibits, we fear, the typical 
spirit in which these quarrels are usually conducted. He 
says: “The letter from the London County Council gives the 
Corporation a splendid opportunity for building the bridge 
‘on its own,’ since the former has all but said in as many 
words that it may not entertain the question of tramways in 
connection with the scheme.’’ He then quotes the following 
extract from the Council’s letter: “It is further proposed that 
the payment by the Council of the suggested contribution shall 
be spread over as long a term as possible. The committees 
concerned will be glad to learn what proposals the Corpora- 
tion desire to make on this point. The whole arrangement 
indicated above is further subject to the Council being 
afforded such facilities as if may desire for constructing tram- 
Ways on the new bridge and approaches, it being understood 
that the Council shall be under no obligation to construct 
such tramways, or, if constructed, to extend them to the 
north of Cheapside, so as to link up with the existing tram- 
ways in Aldersgate Street.’? The genial comment on this 
is: “The County Council having suggested that it may not 
feel under any obligation to provide tramways in connection 
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with the proposed bridge, why, in the name of common sense, 
should not the Corporation take a similar line, and build 
a bridge without providing for the passage of tramways across 
it? I do not see why the City authorities should not build 
a bridge 80ft. wide instead of one 1o5ft. wide—I think that 
is the proposed width of St. Paul’s Bridge—and thus not 
only reduce the cost of construction, but become the masters of 
the situation. An 80ft. bridge would give all the accommo- 
dation which ordinary vehicular traffic requires, and would 
render the vexed subject of tramways out of the question. 
We are not ‘tramway mad’ in the City, if some people are 
outside it. Consequently, it appears to me that the Corpora- 
tion should take its courage in both hands, and apply for a 
Bill in Parliament to build St. Paul’s Bridge at its own 
expense out of Bridge House Estates Funds. As to any suc- 
cessful opposition to the Bill, I do not anticipate it, as the 
London County Council has, by its own letter, given its case 
away in the fateful words: ‘It being understood that the 
Council shall be under no obligation to construct such tram- 
Ways, or, if constructed, to extend them to the north of Cheap- 
side, so as to link up the existing tramways in Aldersgate 
Street.’ I think it is a thousand pities that the two bodies. 
cannot work together in this matter, but it takes two to make 
a bargain, and, if the letter from the Spring Gardens folk 
means anything at all, it certainly means that, so far as 
St. Paul’s Bridge is concerned, the County Council is ‘off.’ ’’ 
We have, of course, not the smallest desire to take sides with 
either the Corporation or the Council. We deprecate and 
deplore any attempt, such as that under notice, to widen 
the chasm and narrow the bridge. It pains us to notice that, 
as usual, the protagonists are wasting their energy over merely 
paltry and sordid trivialities, and apparently they know or 
care nothing about the infinitely larger issues that are at 
stake. Hardly any notice has been taken of the grave and 
dignified request, preferred at the beginning of the year by 
Mr. Ernest George as President of the R.I.B.A., that the 
bridge must be so designed as to be a credit not merely to 
London, but to the nation at large. Both the Corporation 
and the Council seem in need of the reminder that not merely 
local but imperial issues are involved, and that these will not 
be allowed to be smothered in a welter of pettifogging and 
contemptible persiflage. 


Inefficient Labour. 

HE annual report issued by the superintendent of the 
Westminster Municipal Labour Bureau includes some 
instructive if rather depressing observations. It is, for 

instance, stated that many situations cannot be filled 
for lack of suitable applicants. That is especially 
the case in respect of boys, who, although they. have 
passed the requisite school standard, appear to lack 
the efficiency necessary for success in after-life. 
This is a somewhat serious reflection on our national system 
of education. Builders. however, in common with most other 
employers of labour, have only too much reason to know that 
it is no more than a mild statement of a truth that they have 
realised to their cost. That the vast sums lavished on so- 
called education should produce no better results than those 
which are the cause of such common complaint is a scandal 
which may stand a better chance of redress now that it has 
come so pointedly under official observation. In fairness. 
however, it must be allowed that in all probability the better 
class of boy does not come so prominently under the notice 
of the Labour Exchange officials as does the lad whose jn- 
ability to find employment for himself may be a measure of 
his incapacity as a worker. But even with this discount 
allowance, it is plain that elementary education as at present 
organised is very far from being an efficient means of developing 
intelligence. We have often thought that important organisa- 
tions of employers, like the National Federation of Master 
Builders, might effectively combine to set this matter on a 
sounder footing ; and possibly the Labour Exchanges may 


render them valuable aid towards this desirable consummation. 
B 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Fountain, Colley Hill, Reigate. 

The fountain illustrated on page 233 is built at the ex- 
treme north-west corner of the Long Beeches, Colley Hill, 
and has been presented by Lieut.-Col. Robert W. Inglis, 
V.D., to the town of Reigate. It is constructed of Portland 
stone. The interior of the saucer dome is covered with glass 
mosaics by Messrs. Powell and Sons, of Whitefriars, Lon- 
don, illustrating the exact positions of the planets com- 
prising the solar system drawn up as from December 1st, 
t909, thus indicating the date of the erection of the foun- 
tain. The architects were Messrs. Seth-Smith and Monro, 
with Messrs. Holloway Brothers as builders, and Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley as sculptors and carvers, who modelled 
the arms of the town, the supporting figures, keystone figure, 
columns, basin-lips, and cups, in bronze, from the architects’ 
full-sized drawings. 

Architectural Copyright. 

The discussion on this subject is continued in “Country 
Life’? by Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. P. Morley Horder, and 
Mr. Sydney D. Kitson. They all throw cold water on the 
proposal for copyright. Mr. Newton thinks that it would 
be embarrassing to the architect and fatal to the natural 
development of architecture. If an architect’s work is sufh- 
ciently interesting to influence others, intelligent plagiarism 
is all to the good. Imitation of good work seems to him to 
be the only possible line of advance. Although the cari- 
caturing of an architect’s building is painful to the archi- 
tect and bad for architecture, the proposed cure would be 
worse than the disease. The remedy lies in the hands of 


the public. If they become more discriminating, “the ven- 
dors of architectural hash will find their occupation gone.’’ Mr. 


Morley Horder does not think that there is the least chance 
for copyright, nor does he see that it would be of the least 
assistance to architects. Copying can seldom, in the nature 
of the case, be successful. “The experience of most archi- 
tects who are anxious about their work is, I think, that 
they are sorry for the man who is trying to repeat a design 
with which they are fairly disgusted long before it is finished. 

. After all, can anyone successfully copy an art which 
owes so much to the refining touches given by personal super- 
vision, and the particular setting of a building?’’ Then, 
again, “The law is already sufficiently ill-informed in all 
matters of art, without adding a new possibility of misun- 
derstanding.’’ Mr. Kitson thinks that the legal protection 
of architecture can do but little good, and may actually do 
harm, to the orderly evolution of architectural designs. He 
would prefer legal registration, when “any flagrant act of 
‘lifting’ a plan or feature’’ could be punished by causing 
the culprit to be struck off the rolls. On the Continent they 
exact an indemnity ; for we note that M. Acker, the archi- 
tect of the Brussels Exhibition, has just been awarded £80 
in an action brought against an architect who had erected 
two houses of which the facades were closely imitated from 
a building designed by M. Acker. Also the judgment is to 
be published, at the expense of the defendant, in three news- 
papers to be chosen by the prosecutor. 


A Fine House by Robert Adam. 

Sir Watkin Wynn’s house, No. 20, St. James’s Square, 
is one of the most characteristic, as it is one of the most 
sumptuous, of the many town houses designed by Robert 
Adam. It is elaborately illustrated by engravings in that 
rather grand book, “The Works in Architecture of Robert 
and James Adam, Esquires,’’ the first volume of which was 
published in 1777, but it has been left for “The Architec- 
tural Review ”’ to give a complete set of photographs showing 
the chief features of the exterior and interior. These are 
published in the September issue. Robert Adam gave the 
most careful consideration to all his details, and this house in 
St. James’s Square. is perhaps as typical an example as it 
is possible to find. Ceilings, cornices, chimneypieces, doors 
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and their furniture, and the delicate stucco decoration of the 
walls, are perfect in finish and precision of workmanship, 
and all bear the impress of the peculiar genius of their 
creator. Adam pretended to be an inventor, and so he was 
to some extent. But the versatility of his mind was stored, 
not with knowledge of great Classic work, but with provin- 
cial and curious manifestations of it, His interiors are less 
pleasant to live in than Georgian ones, yet they have a 
quality of their own—a cool and open feeling, a certain 
silver-grey harmony, not without charm and repose. In 
connection with the plans of the house it is observed that 
although on paper Adam’s plans look admirable, being so 
clear and symmetrical, in reality they do not touch the 
imagination. Each room is a thing by itself, perfect in a 
lifeless way, but having no relation with its neighbour. His 
staircases, too, are poor. A staircase is one of the most 
difficult things to design, and yet it gives more character 
to the inside of a house than any other feature. In this 
respect Adam failed egregiously. He attempted to give Sir 
Watkin Wynn’s staircase an effect of width by the introduc- 
tion of the great alcove which appears on the ground floor 
and on the landing above. It is all most carefully planned, 
but these great niches, though fine in themselves, do not save 
the staircase, which, in spite of everything, looks like a 
funnel. The balustrade is of cast iron, and, though some- 
what exquisite in design, does not give half the pleasure one 
experiences in regarding the simple wrought-iron scrolls it 
superseded. 

Another feature of the September issue is a series of 


“measured drawings and photographs of the staircase at 


Cromwell House, Highgate, London. This has a most in- 
teresting carved and pierced balustrading, and is rendered 
especially quaint by little figures of “Roundhead “ soldiers 
of the Commonwealth that stand on the newel-posts. 

Of much interest, too, is a very fully illustrated article on 
Early Renaissance panelling, by Mr. Gotch. 

Under “Current Architecture’’ are included photographs 
of the Church of SS. Anselm and Cecilia, Kingsway, Lon- 
don (by Mr. Fredk. A. Walters), and the Mission Church ot 
St. Barnabas, Shacklewell, London, N.E. (by Professor 
Reilly); two striking details of modern work in Paris; and 
several views of the Liberal Club, Glasgow (by Mr. Alexan- 
der N. Paterson); while in the “Town Planning and 
Housing Supplement’’ are articles on a suburban develop- 
ment scheme for a portion of Manchester; the position of 
sculpture in relation to civic lay-out ; and the cost and method 
of town-planning in America. 


The London Parks. 

While new open spaces continue to be added on the outer 
fringe of London, almost as much good work is being done 
for the health and recreation of its people by improvements 
in the older parks. In all schemes for improving the appear- 
ance of the parks it is essential to keep an eye on the 
characteristics of the site, and to build upon the fundamental 
aspects of Nature. As a consequence of the original diversity 
of the hillsides and river-flats on which London has grown 
up, there is a considerable difference in this respect. Bat- 
tersea Park, which is in many ways a model of careful enuter- 
prise, had fewer original attractions on its tract of marsh 
than the gently sloping meadow-land of Hyde Park, or the 
well-timbered and broken ground of Kensington Gardens. 
It was therefore a fitter subject for landscape gardening of 
an elaborate and a slightly artificial type; and newer parks 
in the flat eastern suburbs provide ground of much the same 
character. The strikingly original beauty of Hampstead 
Heath makes its requirements very different ; and here more 
than half the secret of successful management lies in pre- 
servation rather than construction. It is so, in the main, with 
the pleasant meadow-land of Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, and to a less extent with Regent’s Park. The most 
individual attraction of Hyde Park is the sense of space and 
freedom, often heightened by the grey London atmosphere, 
but also conspicuous, on fresh clear days, between the 
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Achilles statue and the line of houses in the Bayswater 
Road ; and any new work which encroached upon this vista 
would be diastrous. There is room in the older parks for 
many minor improvements of the kind which have been 
lately added ; but with regard to the larger features of the 
landscape, the only satisfactory policy is to maintain, with- 
out further attempts at improvement, the legacy of earlier 
Nature.—“ Zimes.”’ 
Local Museums. 

Aberdeen is proposing for itself a new municipal museum. 
In commenting favourably upon the project, a writer in a 
local newspaper lays stress on the number of ancient relics 
in the city that await suitable housing. This, we are rather 
disposed to think, is to take a stereotyped and antiquated 
view of the function of museums, which might conceivably 
serve a much more vital purpose than the cold storage of the 
disjecta membra of distant days. They should assume more 
of the character of those little art temples of which Mr. 
Colton is enamoured. A periodical change of modern objects 
worth studying should ensure incomparably more interest and 
profit than the customary jumble of stuffed birds, flint im- 
plements, and portraits of mayors and provosts. 


Glasgow Cathedral Choir Roof. 

The old oak roof of Glasgow Cathedral choir has now 
been revealed in the reparation works which are being car- 
ried out under the supervision of Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers. 
The old oak roof, which has been a very fine one, consisting 
of massive timbers, well jointed and pinned together with 
oak dowels, has been very badly treated. When the plaster 
ceiling was introduced, the moulded couple§ which were over 
each wall shaft and midway between have been roughly 
hewn back so as to line with the others, and in some cases 
the couples have been actually severed and made up at the 
sides with rough pieces of pine. At various times patching 
has been done which can hardly have added much to the 
strength of the roof, although adding considerably to its 
weight. As originally constructed, with its tie beams at the 
level of the wallhead over every wall shaft and intermediate, 
this roof must have been a very strong one; but considering 
the treatment it has received since then it is really little 
short of marvellous that it is standing to-day. But the 
removal of the plaster vault has made the design of the origi- 
nal ceiling apparent, and now it is only a question of time 
till there is a roof on the choir, new in so far as it is neces- 
sary to renew it, but incorporating all the ancient sound oak 
in its construction, exerting no outward pressure on the 
walls, and \built to the same design as the thirteenth century 
roof. There are evidences of intermediate moulded ribs, and 
also that the roof has been adorned with bosses carved and 
most probably richly coloured and gilded. It is to be hoped 
that the funds at the disposal of the authorities will enable 
these to be introduced again, so that the effect of the roof 
may be the same as when this magnificent choir left the hand 
of its designer under Bishop William de Bondington. Addi- 
tional interest is given to this fine roof by the door from 
the tower at the level of the wallhead, which, it has been 
pointed out by the architect, led to a small platform just 
over the Rood from which the figures of our Lord with 
Mary and John at either side were suspended, and from 
which these figures were tended. 


The British Association at Sheffield. 

The British Association began at Sheffield the business of 
its annual meeting on Wednesday last, when Professor T. G. 
Bonney, Piast-President of the Geological Society, and 
Emeritus Professor of Geology in University College, Lon- 
don, delivered his presidential address. He dealt chiefly 
with some aspects of the.glacial history of early Europe. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, as Lord Mayor of Sheffield, proposed the 
vote of thanks for Professor Bonney’s address, and stated 
that Sheffield, in the interval between the present year and 
1879, when the British Association last held its meeting 
there, has increased in population from a quarter of a mil- 
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lion to nearly half a million. Its area is between 23,000 
and 24,000 acres. Its rateable value is nearly two millions, 
the municipal estates are worth over twelve millions, and 
the debt approaches nine millions. The waterworks are 
valued at three and a half millions. More than a million 
sterling has been spent on the tramways, £900,000 on elec- 
tric lighting, and more than half a million for the markets, 
while, apart from the University, the educational buildings 
have cost more than a million. 


St. Mary Magdalene’s College, Cambridge. 
(See illustration, page 234.) 

The new range of keeping rooms, etc., built on the 
southern side of the college property and facing the river 
Cam has a frontage of 7oft. by a depth of 3o0ft., and is three 
floors in height. It comprises on the ground floor three sets 
of keeping rooms, each 18ft. by 14ft., and attached bedrooms 
r4ft. by 8ft., with the necessary Gyp rooms and accessories. 
In addition there is provided on this floor a lecture room 
34ft. by 23ft. On the first floor there are three similar sets 
of rooms, and over the lecture room, a Dons’ keeping room 
(23ft. by 18ft.), study (15ft. by 13ft.), and bedroom, 15ft- 
by r2ft.), with Gyp rooms, etc., as before. On the second 
floor there are three sets of rooms, with Gyp rooms, as before, 
and a fourth larger set with a keeping room (23ft. by 17ft.) 
and a ‘bedroom (17ft. by 17ft.). 

At the western end of this range of buildings, at right 
angles thereto, and joining the south-east angle of the hall 
block, new kitchens, scullery, stores, etc, have been added, 
and the present kitchen offices rearranged, while in the Mag- 
dalene Street block certain internal variations have improved 
the comfort and convenience of the occupants. 

The new buildings stand upon a raft of Portland cement 
concrete covering their whole area, and 4ft. in thickness. 
They are constructed of local bricks with a facing of 2%. 
small-sized bricks of purplish brown hue to resemble that of 
the adjoining buildings. 

Weldon stone is used for the dressings generally, and 
Ancaster stone for the copings, etc. The roofs are covered 
with a natural coloured tile, very much the colour of the old 
tiling near. Wainscot oak is used in staircases and other 
internal joinery. Carving is sparingly used; but on the 
north front the arms of the college, of the master, and of 
Lord Braybrooke, with the Royal Cypher, and that of the 
donor, the Rev. Mynors Bright, appear in the main cornice, 
and the fact that the buildings are in the main due to the 
munificence of the latter is recorded on a tablet in the 
centre oriel. 

The style of the building might perhaps be called “Col- 
legiate,’’ inasmuch as it accords with the general style of 
the University buildings, a phase of late Tudor just touched: 
with the Renaissance feeling. The buildings are purposely: 
kept quiet and unpretending, and, although without any 
attempt at architectural display, it is thought suitable, as 
they are certainly sound and stable. Sir Aston Webb, R.A., 
F.R-I.B.A., and Mr. E. Ingress Bell, F.R.I.B.A., are 
the architects. The builder was Mr. W. Saint, of St. Barna- 
bas Road, Cambridge. 


The Preservation of Tintern Abbey. 


In the report of the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and! 
Land Revenues, there is a reference to the work undertaken: 
for the preservation of the structure of Tintern Abbey. 
During the past year a scaffold has been erected to the whole: 
of the north front of the transept, including the gable, and! 
the return of the angles on either side, east and west, the: 
latter of which contains a circular stair. A close examina- 
tion of the work fully confirmed the report of 1909. The 
condition of the stonework of both the window and the gable- 
and staircase was such as to require immediate attention, and- 
especially was this the case as regards the tracery of the 
window, parts of which would soon have fallen if preventive 
means had not been adopted. The stonework of the gable- 
has been pointed and made secure, and what remained of the 
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old coping has been reset. Those parts of the walls which 
were exposed, the coping having gone, have been so covered 
as to exclude wet. The dangerous openings and weak places 
in the side walls of the staircase were broken away, the 
stair being thus exposed to the transept, and also the missing 
and broken masonry at the top has been built up and made 
secure, and the north-east angle has also been repaired. 
Certain parts of the window divisions and tracery were found 
to be so much out of place and insecure that it was neces- 
sary to insert partial centres and strutting, and all has now 
been made safe with as little disturbance as possible. The 
stonework at the sides of the window and beneath, both 
inside and out, has been strengthened where necessary, and 
pointed. 


Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe devotes three articles in “ The Daily 
Mail” last week to the praise of the Hampstead suburb. 
“Have you not sometimes dreamed,’’ he asks, “as you 
noticed how pretty modern houses could be made, of a town 
or village all in harmony with the ideas of those architects 
who are recapturing to-day the spirit of the older English 
home-builders? If you have ever felt that spirit stir within 
you, as you drank in the quiet beauty of Tudor, the fanciful 
grace of Jacobean, the melodious rhythm of Georgian domes- 
tic architecture, you must have dreamed that dream. Well, 
here x is come true!’’ Tracing the scheme from its incep- 
tion, he finds fault only with its name. “The only thing 
against it is its name. ‘Suburb’ is a horrid word, ill-sound- 
ing, ugly to look at; not only bad English because of its 
blatant Latinity, but even bad Latin as well. The street- 
mames, you find, have all a true English ring about them. 
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‘Hampstead Way,’ ‘Meadway,’ ‘Linnell Close,’ “Temple 
Fortune Lane.’’ How clean and sweet they are after the 
grotesque names that Builder Jerry often chooses ! But 


‘Garden Suburb’ is bad. There is even a suggestion of 
priggishness in it. This matter of the name needs thought.’’ 
Mr. Fyfe draws attention to the excellent manner in which 
the scheme was developed. The Trust “found the right 
people. Two companies entered with enthusiasm into the 
idea. A number of the best architects jumped at the chance 
of doing work into which they could put their whole hearts. 
It was agreed to add eighty acres to the heath, and to lay 
out the rest as a building estate in such a manner that the 
whole appearance of the place should be grateful to the 
eye, as different as possible from that of the ordinary suburb. 
What does a ‘building estate’ suggest? A plot of land 
upon which brick-boxes have been run up as close together as 
the law will permit. Depressing straight lines of ugly 
* villa residences,’ all alike in meanness of design and flim- 
siness of construction. Soulless mechanical uniformity. There 
is one suburb of London which shook itself free of this inane 
monotony. I mean Bedford Park, one of the fruits of the 
much-abused Atsthetic Craze, the creation mainly of the 
genius of Mr. Norman Shaw. But we have gone ahead 
rapidly since Bedford Park was built. It was time for 
another effort of the same nature to be made ; time to show 
how the seeds sown in the seventies had germinated, and 
what blossom they had brought forth.’’ The articles give 
many points of interest, not the least noteworthy being the 
statement that “as many as two thousand surprised and 
indignant British workmen were ‘fired’ either for slackness 
or incompetence before the necessary staff of 300-400 was 
formed ’”’ for the building operations. 
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The Treatment of London’s Tower. {| 


We are glad to note that in his new book, “The Tower 
of London,’’ Mr. Richard Davey indicts the present treat- 
ment of the Tower, a matter to which we have frequently 
drawn attention in the past. The Tower is one of London’s 
great architectural assets, and one of the most ancient. It is 
not only a great national possession with which the history of 
the English people is inseparably bound up; but it is pro- 
bably the most complete of the ancient fortresses of Britain 
now extant. These facts would, we should have thought, 
entitle it to the veneration and most careful treatment of 
those responsible for its custody. The military authorities, 
however, regard it apparently as a storehouse and drill-ground 
to which they admit the public grudgingly, and under very 
irksome restrictions. Moreover, the policy adopted would 
seem, apparently, to point to the exclusion of the public 
altogether at a no very distant date. Each year there seems 
to be less of the Tower open to inspection; and more doc 
bearing the words, “ Private—no admittance.’’ Visitors are 
hustled from point to point; policemen and beefeaters are 
stationed in all directions to hustle them on or drive them 
off ; and at the present day one can comfortably see all that 
one is allowed to see in the course of half-an-hour. The 
Tower now possesses no military value whatever, and the time 
has surely come when the military should evacuate it, and 
the buildings be scheduled as a national monument, to which 
the public has full and free access. Then the red brick bar- 
rack rooms and other anachronisms dumped down on Tower 
Green could be cleared away, and a clean sweep made of the 
Wwigwams and alterations in the various towers which a bar- 
rack occupation has made necessary. As Mr. Davey points 
out, visitors are now excluded from ma’ y of the most inter- 
esting parts of the Tower, “as, for instance, the vaults and 
cells under the White Tower, the famous, or infamous, 
‘Little Ease,’ the torture chamber, the quaint house on Tower 
Green, in which Lady Jane Grey undoubtedly passed the 
last days of her life, and the Lieutenant’s House, the 
threshold of which has been crossed by probably every illus- 
trious prisoner that was ever incarcerated in the Tower. 
Also, hidden from profane eyes is that historic chamber 
where Guy Fawkes and his accomplices were examined. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that the towers on the 
walls, although nearly every one of them is connected with 
some historical personage—and not a few contain remains 
that are interesting—cannot be visited, with the exception 
of the Beauchamp Tower and the Wakefield Tower. 
The latter contains the Regalia, inappropriately exhi- 
bited in the chamber in which, it is said, Henry 
VI. was assassinated. The Bloody Tower, in which 
the young princes died, the Middle Tower, with its ancient 
machinery for lifting the portcullis, and many another place 
of interest, remain hermetically closed, even to the chosen few 
who have obtained official passes.”’ 


The Oratory of St. Piran. 


The site of the ancient oratory of St. Piran, in the midst 
of the wide expanse of sand hills of Perranzabuloe, on the 
north coast of Cornwall, is being dug out of the sand, under 
which it has lain for centuries, and is to be enclosed in a 
concrete outer building, with a dome lighted by “tourist 
proof ’’ glass. The foundation-stone of the outer building 
was laid by Mrs. Raffles Flint, and Mr. Thurston Peter 
sketched the history of the oratory. The church, he said, 
shared with Gwithian Oratory the distinction of being the 
earliest Christian edifices in England. St. Piran was in the 
sixth century of our era a missionary to Cornwall, and the 
building, if not of the time of St. Piran himself, yet at any 
rate perpetuated in pre-Norman masonry his original design. 
Augustine landed in 597 to convert England, and found 
Cornwall already a Christian land, and an independent king- 
dom. The first notice of the buried church he could trace 
was in the sixteenth century, and early in the nineteenth 
century an old man found the walls showing above the sand. 
More than one attempt had been made to excavate the church, 
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but not until 1835 was the whole again in view. Several 
skeletons had been found deposited below the floors, one of 
gigantic dimensions, measuring about 7ft. 6in. Tradition said 
that St. Piran and his mother were buried at that place. 


Causes of Unexplained Fires. 

A correspondent of the “Times’’ points out what he con- 
siders is a potent cause, which might be removed, of many of 
the unexplained fires which occur from time to time. “In 
nearly every box of wooden ‘lucifer matches’ there are a 
few which have been ‘cut the wrong way of the grain.’ Unless 
these, when struck, are held much closer to the point than 
is usual, the ignitable tip breaks off and falls, it may be 
before or after it has ignited. In the former case it falls to 
the ground to be fired by the friction of a passing foot or 
broom ; in the second case it may fall upon any inflammable 
substance that is near and set fire to it. This is especially 
liable to happen to children’s or women’s dresses. I do not 
doubt that if this matter is brought before the manufacturers 
of matches they will at once adopt measures for the prevention 
of so terrible a danger.’’ We might add that the dangers of 
the top not ignited would be largely obviated by using those 
matches which will only light when struck on the box. 


Garden Cities and Garden Suburbs. 

Mrs. S5- A. Barnett’s speech to the members of the Germam 
Town Planning Association on the occasion of their visit to: 
the Hampstead Suburb_ has drawn a reply from Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard in the “Morning Post.’’ Mrs. Barnett appears to: 
have extolled Hampstead as a suburb—the natural growth 
of an existing city—while Letchworth, though it was a noble 
attempt to create a city, was yet an artificial city. Mr. 
Howard rightly takes exception to this attempt to discrimi- 
nate between two artificial things—as all creations of man 
must be—and he carries the matter further. Letchworth, he 
says, “1s an attempt which is being very deliberately and suc- 
cessfully made to draw some thousands of people away from 
our overgrown cities, anl thus to do just a little to check that 
overgrowth of London which nearly all stafesmén have de- 
plored, and it is an attempt, in doing this, to solve in some 
degree many other problems. Doubtless, so long as our city 
does stretch forth into new suburbs, thus inevitably somewhat 
stifling and spoiling the suburbs which le within, it is much 
to be thankful for that forethought and care should attend 
such new growths. But it would be infinitely better—now 
that London has come to be so very large—if, in a quite con- 
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scious way, the essence of town planning, as applied to 
London, should be recognised to involve, if it be possible, 
some arrest of ifs growth.” 

The New Hall of the Cordwainers’ Company. 

The new hall of the Worshipful C:mpany of Cordwainers, 
in Cannon Street, takes the place of the somewhat dingy yet 
not altogether undignified old hall which had occupied the 
site for 130 years. The new hall, which has Been designed 
by Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, is of English Renaissance style, 
and has a frontage of more than 6oft. on the northern side of 
Cannon Street. The court room and the receptien room are 
on the first floor, and are separated by sliding doors, so that 
the two rooms may on occasion become one. ‘The banqueting 
hall, which is on the second floor, is being panelled with 
British oak. Part of the ground floor and the basement will 
be let as offices. This is the sixth hall that has been built 
for the Company- One of them was destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666. 

The Coldharbour Case. 

The vandalism at Coldharbour, which manifested itself 
in the destruction of two fine sound trees in the village 
school grounds, consequently marring the landscape, appears 
to have been due to want of thought rather than want of heart. 
Since Professor Baldwin Brown drew attention to the matter 
in the “Times,’’ correspondence has passed between him 
and the chairman of the Surrey Education Committee, who 
has, with other members, visited the spot. The question is 
to come up formally before the next committee meeting. And 
it is stated that possibilities of this kind will not be over- 
leoked when future school alterations are under considera- 
tion. Builders are generally indicted (and in the case of 
speculative builders, with some ground) for their indifference 
to timber and the amenity it affords ; but in this instance the 
new outbuildings are said to have been planned to come on 
the sites of the trees, and the responsibility would appear 
therefore not to rest with them. 


“The Decline and Fall of Art.’’ 


“It is a pathetic spectacle that from year to year at this 
season the columns of the various leading daily papers should 
be devoted to the discussion of trivialities, when they might 
profitably be occupied by matters of importance to the whole 
world,’’ and therefore the writer of a letter in the “ Morning 
Post,’’ from which this quotation is made, introduces the sub- 
ject of “The Decline and Fall of Art.’’ He aims at show- 
ing, by means of two comparative lists, how much richer we 
were during the Victorian era than we are to-day in the 
domains of music, painting, sculpture, the stage, literature, 
and vocalists. It saddens him to find, from a comparison of 
these two lists, that the artists of to-day are so few in com- 
parison with the number included in the list that covers fifty 
years, and this he calls “The Decline and Fall of Art!”’ 
whereas it seems to be a*case of proportional misrepresenta- 
tion. After this, it is not at all surprising to note that the 
“five branches’’ into which he divides Art, as enumerated 
above, do rot include the Mistress Art ; for which omission, 
on the whole, we are in the circumstances rather disposed to 
be thankful. For the various classes are the homes of strange 
meetings, wherein is such mixed company as Offenbach and 
Wagner, Doré and Phil May, Boehm and Stevens, Wilson 
Barrett and Macready, Barham and Browning, Ainsworth 
and Meredith. From such a motley gathering, and from 
the discussion which this letter is presumably intended to 
provoke, the Mistress Art seems for the moment to have made 
a lucky escape, and it is to be hoped that no well-intentioned 
but misguided devotee will attempt to hale her into the horrent 
arena. 

District Surveyors and Their Fees. 


At Lambeth police-court, last week, before Mr. Hopkins, 
three firms of builders who had been employed by the London 
County Council to carry out works at certain of the Council’s 
schools were summoned by Mr. Ellis Marsland, the District 
Surveyor for Camberwell, who sought to recover from them 
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fees which he claimed to be due to him in respect of those 
works. Mr. Godfrey, who represented the London County 
Council, said that for the purposes of these summonses the 
Council were the defendants. When the Council became the 
Education Authority for London, they, rightly or wrongly, 
considered themselves exempt from the provisions of the 
London Building Act- Mr. Hopkins interjected: “From 
some of them.’’ Mr. Godfrey replied: “In any event, from 
Parts 6 and 7.’’ After great difficulty, it was arranged be 
tween the District Surveyors’ Association and the Council 
that a friendly case should be taken to the High Court to 
ascertain whether the Council were exempt from the whole o1 
part of the Building Act. That was the case of “Willis vy. 
the London County Council.’’ The Divisional Court held 
that the Council were bound to give notice to the District 
Surveyor, but, unfortunately, the decision did not go beyond 
that point. Then in the case of “Galbraith v. Dixon,’’ the 
question whether, if notice were given, a fee was chargeable 
was raised ; but the Divisional Court declined to listen to the 
question of exemption, and decided only upon the 
question of fees. The Council entered into correspondence 
with the District Surveyors’ Association with a view to an 
amiable arrangement, and negotiations were pending. The 
Council felt that if they were exempt from Parts 6 and 7 of 
the Act there should be a reduction in the District Surveyors’ 
fees. He asked that these summonses should be adjourned. 
Mr. Williams, who supported the summonses, opposed the 
application, and pointed out that the dispute had continued 
for five years. The exemption of school buildings from 
Parts 6 and 7 of the Act could not be adjusted between the 
Council and the District Surveyors’ Association, but must be 
decided by the Court. Mr. Hopkins remarked that twice in 
six years the point of law which was raised had been sent to 
the High Court, and each time it had come down without deci- 
sion. He adjourned the hearing of the summonses until 
October 26. 
Corporation Powers as to Buildings, 

Richmond Corporation has just brought to light what ap- 
pears to be an anomaly of the law. It appears that the 
Local Government Board has informed the corporation that 
while it has power to build a public hall, it cannot, without 
obtaining a special Act of Parliament, acquire any existing 
building for conversion to that purpose. As apparently 
Richmond Corporation did not know this, or they would not 
have raised the question, it may not be superfluous to pass 
on the information for what it is worth. The disability is 
not altogether regrettable. The purchase of land by cor- 
porations is sometimes attended by abuses, and the power to 
purchase buildings would enlarge the scope for insidiousness 
or misadventure. Besides, it would encourage the adoption 
of makeshifts ; and a “converted ’’ building can never be so 
satisfactory as one that is specially designed. 


Sheffield By-laws as to Timber Scantlings. 


The report from the Sheffield Master Builders’ Association, 
which will be found on p. 257 of the present issue, deals with 
a subject that is of considerable importance to architects as 
well as to corporations and builders. It concerns the new by- 
laws as to timber sizes which are now under considera- 
tion by the Corporation of Sheffield. Briefly, the 
City Council are disposed to increase the sizes of 
roof timbers to a degree that the master builders believe to 
be unnecessary, and accordingly their association has made 
representations to this effect, and the council have given ear 
to them, and seem, for the moment, to be in a strait betwixt 
the assertions of theory and the ascertainments of practice. 
They have accordingly suggested a further parley, at which 
the points at issue may be threshed out by two representatives 
from the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, two 
from the Master Builders’ Association, besides the City Archi- 
tect, the City Surveyor, the Chief Building Inspector, and 
a representative from the Town Clerk’s Department. The 
issue of this conference should be interesting, and perhaps 
valuable. 
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SOME FINE WROUGHT-IRON 


GATES AND RAILINGS. 
By HERBERT SKYRME. 


The accompanying photographs show a 
fine old example of the craftsman’s work 
in wrought-iron. [have never seen in any 


architectural, or other publication, either 


a description, drawing, or photograph of 
these beautiful gates, and think this may 
possibly be explained as follows :— 

The gates are situated in a quiet coun- 


‘try road facing a large mansion called 


Leeswood Hall, near Mold, North Wales, 


and unless one’s attention had been pre- 


viously drawn to their situation, few 
people, unless their business took them to 


“one of the small villages which this road 


serves, would see them. Although, as pre- 
viously mentioned, they face, and are 
within a quarter of a mile of the Mansion, 
there is no road between them and the 
Mansion, and they have always been 
closed. The actual entrance to the house 
is by means of a carriage drive on the main 
road leading from Chester to Mold. 
Rumour asserts that the cost of these 
gates, which amounted to some thousands 


of pounds, was not forthcoming when they 


were erected, with the result that they were 
“thrown into Chancery”’ and still remain 
Whether that be the case or not, 
the absence of the carriage drive gives 


colour to the tale, and to the present day 
they remain an ornament of the Hall, and 


unused. 

The gates are fixed between two fine 
carved stone piers, 5ft. square, about 25ft. 
high, each pier being surmounted by a 
sphinx. These figures were supposed to 
be of stone, but an examination during re- 
novation revealed them to be cast lead. 
The ironwork is wrought into a design 


im 


These gates and railings are reminiscent of the celebrated ones that formerly stood at Carshalton. 
are never opened. 
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with central gates, with side wings, each 
panel divided by square wrought-iron 
piers. The length is about ro3tt., and 
about 30ft. high at the loftiest pinnacle. 
The late occupier of the Mansion had the 
gates cleaned and painted a few years ago, 
and some idea of the size of them may 
be gathered when it is stated that the cost 
for painting only came to nearly £100. 


NEWS IN BRIEF. 


At the International Co-operative Con- 
gress, which opened at Hamburg on Sep- 
tember 5, Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P., and 
Dr. J. Albrecht, will open a debate on the 
housing problem, with papers which will 
indicate what co-operative housing socie- 
ties can contribute to the solution. 

* * ® 


Mr. O’Brien Smyth, late chief inspector 
in the architectural department of the 
Local Government Board for Ireland, has 
retired, after twenty-seven years’ service, 
and has been succeeded by Mr. Lewis E. 
H. Deane, son of Sir. Thomas Deane, 
R.H.A. 


* * * 


Norfolk Park, an estate of about 60 
acres, the use of which the Duke of Nor- 
folk has permitted to the citizens of Shef- 
field for some years, was presented recently 
to the City. This gift increases to about 160 
acres the extent of land which the Duke 
has given to Sheffield for parks. Mr. H. 
Coverdale presented the deed of gift on 
behalf of the Duke, who was unable to be 
present; and the Lord Mayor, Lord Fitz- 
william, in accepting the document on be- 
half of the inhabitants of the city, ex- 
pressed hearty thanks to the donor for his 
munificence. Mr. Coverdale stated that the 
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Duke thought that, in the event of the es- 
tate ever coming into the hands of trustees, 
they might be advised to cut up the beauti- 
ful park for building purposes, and it was 
in order to avert that risk, and to secure 
the park to the public for ever, that he 
decided to offer it to the Corporation. 
* * * 

Building operations have already com- 
menced upon the new offices of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries in Whitehall 
Place, and in the course of twelve months 
from the present time Earl Carrington, or 
whoever may then be President, will prob- 
ably be able to enter into possession of his 
new home. The offices are situated close 
to the existing premises, and immediately 
facing the War Office. 

* * * 

The reading-rooms at the British 
Museum are closed for the half-yearly 
cleaning, and will remain closed until Sep- 
tember 5 inclusive. The manuscript-room 
is also closed, but, as additional work is to 
be done this year, it will remain closed 
until September 8 inclusive. 

* * * 

Messrs. Patman and _ Fotheringham, 
Ltd., of 100, and 102, Theobald’s Road, 
London, W.C., are the contractors for the 
new office building for Messrs. Willing 
and Co. Ltd., at 362, 364, Grays Inn Road, 
London, W.C. for which Messrs. Hart and 
Waterhouse are the architects. It was 
during the excavation work here that the 
old St. Chad’s well at King’s Cross was 
rediscovered, as reported in our issue for 
August 24. 

* * * 

The firm of Wailes, Dove and Co., Ltd., 
who exhibit in the Transportation Section 
of Building No. 48, at the Japan-British 
Exhibition, their Patent “Bitumastic’’ 
Enamels as used for the ships of the 


Like them there is no roadway, and they 


The Sphinx figures on the stone piers are of cast lead. 
WROUGHT-IRON GATES AND RAILINGS, LEESWOOD HALL, NEAR 


MOLD, NORTH WALES. 
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British and Foreign Admiralties, and of 
the Mercantile Marine throughout the 
world, also to the plant of the chief Indus- 
trial Concerns, Railways, and Municipal 
Corporations in the United Kingdom and 
abroad, have been awarded a diploma of 
the highest merit with gold medal. The 
same firm also received gold medals at 
Genoa, 1905, Milan, 1906, Savona, 1906, 
Bordeaux, 1907, Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion, London, 1908, for superiority of the 
anti-corrosive qualities of their Patent 
“Bitumastic”? Enamels, Coverings, and 
Solution. 
* * * 

A special committee of the Manchester 
City Council, appointed to consider the 
best means of utilising the site of the old 
Manchester Infirmary in the centre of the 
city, recently decided to recommend the 
erection on the site of an art gallery and 
free library, at a cost of £250,000. ' The 
existing art gallery and reference library, 
in the centre of the city, are in old build- 
ings, and there has long been an agitation 
for their supersession. The recommenda- 
tion will be considered at an early date by 
the City Council. Three hundred thou- 
sand pounds was paid for the infirmary 
site. 

* * * 

The eighty-eighth report of the Com- 
missioners of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues has been issued and states that, 
exclusive of land let for building purposes, 
foreshores, and mineral rights, the Crown 
property under the Commissioners’ charge 
extends to about 322,767 acres, of which 
67,020 acres are under timber. Parts of 
these woodlands are subject to common 
rights, and there are in addition 128,323 
acres of unenclosed wastes subject to com- 
mon rights. The total gross collection on 
account of income during the year 
amounted to £644,704 gs., and the expendi- 
ture was £156,234 13s. 3d., inclusive of re- 
payments to capital in respect of advances 
for permanent improvements, and for the 
purchases of leaseholds. The correspond- 
ing figures for the preceding year were 
£646,268 2s. 7d., and £152,978 18s. 2d. re- 
spectively. 

* * * 

A correspondent of “The Evening 
News ’”’ makes the rather useful suggestion 
that if the route of the Coronation Pro- 
cession for next year were to be settled at 
once, some alleviation of the usual 
winter distress in the London puilding 
trade might result. Redecoration and 
the building of stands might then be put 
in hand during the winter, at an eariy 
date, and carried out at reasonable prices; 
which will not be the case in the last few 
weeks preceding the great event. 

* * * 


The Sheffield Society of Artists hold their 
annual exhibition at the Montgomery Hall, 
Sheffield, from November 10 to December 
12, 1910. Works will be received at the 
hall on Friday, November 4, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and on Saturday, November 35, 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Communications 
from those desiring to send exhibits should 
be addressed to Mr. Alwyn H. Holland, 
Hon. Sec., Orchard Chambers, Church 
Street, Sheffield. 

* % * 

While varnishing the inside of some of 
the great water pipes constituting the Man- 
chester Corporation’s “third line’’ from 
Lake Thirlmere last week, three workmen 
were overcome by poisonous fumes, and 
one of them, James Thistlethwaite, twenty, 
of Caton, died. The others, named 
Bridges and Dennison, had narrow es- 
capes, being brought round by artificial 
respiration. The mishap occurred in the 
Quernmore Valley, near Lancaster, and the 
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men were found over a hundred yards from 
the mouth of the pipe tunnel. 


* * * 


During an auction sale of grocery stock 
last week, at a room in King Street, Lan- 
caster, the floor collapsed through dry rot 
in a beam, and fifty people were precipi- 
tated into the cellar ten feet below. Most 
of those who had fallen sustained injuries 
more or less severe. 

* * * 


Mr. Louis Stean, Hon. Sec. of the 
Tobacco Trade Travellers’ Association, 
has written to Mr. Churchill with reference 
to the recent fire at the Kelvin Hotel, Bel- 
fast, when several lives were lost, suggest- 
ing that a short bill should be passed im- 
posing upon hotel-keepers the necessity of 
providing approved means of escape, such 
as provision of a strong rope, firmly 
attached at the inside of each bedroom 
window; fire-bells to ring in and from each 
bedroom ; outside iron staircases, with free 
access from every floor; adequate notices, 
prominently displayed in all corridors, in- 
dicating the direction of such access. 

* * * 


Five men were placed in a position of 
great peril in a sewage tunnel near Govan 
Cross, Glasgow, last week, through the 
bursting of a main pipe. The workmen 


were engaged behind an airtight door 
when the accident occurred, and water 
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rushing in quickly flooded the place. The 
fire brigade were summoned, and after four 
hours’ pumping operations the water was 
sufficiently lowered to allow. of the door 
being burst open, and the men were 
rescued from their perilous position. 

*¥ * 

A conference of representatives of the 
two Joiners and Carpenters’ Societies—the 
Amalgamated and the Associated—con- 
cluded at Glasgow recently, when it was 
officially announced that the conference 
had agreed to recommend the amalgama- 
tion of both organisations. The question 
of a union will now be voted upon by. the 
whole membership of the two societies. 

* * = 

Owing to the breaking of a water main, 
the whole of the district of Stoke Gardens. 
a populous part of the parish of Slough 
north of the Great Western Railway, was 
left without water, and the Gotha Iron 
Works, employing a large number of 
hands, had to close down last week in 
consequence. Over 500 houses were 
affected. 

* * * 


The recent sale of the fine old furniture 
and works of art of the late Mr. Vincent 
Robinson at Parnham, Dorset, realised 
about £14,000. The mansion, which has 
been sold separately by Messrs. Nicholas 
Denyer and Co.,; is one of the most notable 
Tudor houses in the West Country. ° 
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The Corporation of Sunderland are 
about to appoint a municipal architect, and 
from 66 applicants have selected Messrs. 
P. Dalton of Carlisle, Ling of Battersea, 
Pickup of Blackburn, H. Woodhead of 
Waketield, Slater of Leek, and Matkin of 
Sunderland, for a final interview and 
selection. 

* * * 

The exhibition of the work of modern 
French artists in the Brighton Public Art 
Galleries will be closed at the end of the 
present month. It has proved a great suc- 
cess, the rooms having been crowded daily. 
The Brighton Corporation have purchased 
for the Permanent Art Gallery Gaston la 
Touche’s “Les Ebats des Cygnes”’ 
(Swans at Play). The French Govern- 
ment have conferred upon the director of 
the galleries, Mr. Henry D. Roberts, the 
decoration of Officier de |’ Instruction Pub- 
ligue. For three weeks from September 
12 a portion of the works of the late Miss 
Sarah Dodson will be shown. 

* * * 


It has been decided to erect a monu- 
ment to the late Hon. C. S. Rolls in the 
main street of the town of Monmouth; and 
the Mayor is making an appeal for sub- 
scriptions. | Sir Aston Webb, R.A., has 
been consulted, and £1,000 is named as 
the necessary sum. 

; * * * 

Mr. Walter Emden, past-president of the 
Society of Architects, who has been Mayor 
of Dover for the past three years, will, it 
is understood, accede to the wish of the 
council that he should continue in office 
during the Coronation year. Mr. Emden 
is an ex-Mayor of Westminster, and is still 
an alderman of that Corporation. 

* * * 

The Engineering Standards Committee 
have issued a revised edition of their stan 
dard specification for Portland cement, 
which will be dealt with in due course in 
this journal by a specialist contributor. 

* < * 


The Local Government Board has de- 
cided to hold, or has recently held, as in- 
dicated by the dates, inquiries into pro- 
posed expenditure by public bodies as fol- 
lows :—Water Supply.—Walton-le-Dale 
Urban District Council, £6,500 (Septem- 
ber 7); Marple Urban District Council, 
£800 (September g). Electricity Under- 
takings.—West Bromwich, £11,386 (Sep- 
tember g) ; Colwyn and Colwyn Bay Urban 
District Council, £2,500 (September 8); 
Cleckheaton Urban District Council, 
£2,210 (September 6). Sewerage, Sewage 
Disposal Works, and Plant.—Scunthorpe 
and Crosby Joint Sewerage Board, £5,300 
for Scunthorpe (September 8); Southwell 
Rural District Council, £850 for Halam 
(September 9); Bishops Stortford Urban 
District Council, £1,200 (September 10) ; 
Dover Borough Council, £11,000 (Septem- 
ber 12). Street Improvements, etc.— 
Blaydon Urban District Council, £3,300 
(September 7); Leigh Borough Council, 
£2,345 (September 7); Epsom Urban Dis 
trict *Council,-.-£015 1s(September  y14)¢ 
Withernsea Urban District Council, 

‘2,000 for works of sea defence (August 
31). Various.—Brighton Borough Coun- 
cil, £3,790 for workmen’s dwellings (Sep- 
tember 6); Epsom Urban District Council, 

2,285 for fire station (September 14); 
Wallsend Borough Council, £8,000 for 
public baths, £2,000 for fire station, and 
£785 for chemical engine, motor fire ten- 
der, and escape (September 6); Leigh 
Borough Council, £2,142 for fire brigade 
purposes, £4,837 for Town Hall, and £647 
for improvement of two bridges (Septem- 
ber 7}. 
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At an inquest held at Silverdale, Staf- 
fordshire, on a lady aged fifty-one, who 
resided alone and was tound suffocated in 
bed the house being full of gas, a plumber 
stated that the gas pipe was broken at the 
junction of the bracket pipe and the main 
pipe, and the only explanation of the 
occurrence was that the breakage was 
caused by the building subsiding during 
the night. Other pipes in the neighbour- 
hood had been broken owing to mining. 
There was no suggestion of suicide. A 
verdict of accidental death was returned. 

* *% * 

During the leaping and trotting trials at 
Llangollen Agricultural Show, a wing of 
the grand stand, containing some hundreds 
of people, collapsed. Fortunately it was 
not a great height from the ground, and no 
one was seriously injured. The collapse 


was attributed to the occupants swaying 
forward to catch sight of the competitors 
in an interesting finish. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


The Conseil Municipal of Amiens has 
just elected as Mayor, M. Antoine, archi- 
tect. 

* * * 


A new society, “Les Amis de Bruges,’’ 


has just been rormed with the object of 
sateguarding the beauties of the chief town 
of Western Flanders, to preserve its his- 
torical character, not only in artistic and 
commercial aspects, but also in those of 
an educational and social character. The 
President, M. Canville Tulpinck, has con- 
gratulated the Municipality on its intelli- 
gent efforts for many years past in the 
conservation and reparation of the old 
public buildings. In future the society 
will actively support the Municipal Au- 
thorities in the work of preserving the old 
quarters and picturesque streets of the 
city, which in the exigencies of modern 
life are liable to be swept away. The 
society is about to acquire the curious old 
house at the end of the Place Van Eyck, 
regarded as one of the last specimens of 
fifteenth century architecture in wood. A 
tablet, commemorative of the fact, is to 
be affixed to the front of the house. 
* * 

The Italian Minister of Public Works 
has approved of the extension of the 
Varese-Airolo section of the railway from 
Vintimillo to the Italian frontier, under 
the understanding with France. The con- 
struction of this extension will, it is ex- 
pected, be completed in 1914. 

* * * 


The Technical and Art Sub-Committee for 
the monument to King Victor Emanuel II. 
has .approved the proposition of Sig. 
Corrado Ricci in connection with the 
Palazzo Venezia. Sig. Ricci’s idea is not 
to demolish, but to transform into a gal- 
lery the side of the court which forms an 
annex to the Palazzo. The sub-committee 
has requested Sig. Sacchi to call a meeting 
of the Royal Committee in order that a 
definite decision may be given on _ the 
matter. 

a 

A new Workmen’s Compensation Act 
for New York State, which became effec- 
tive on. September 1,- is- probably, a 
“Times’’ New- York .correspondent 
states, the most advanced on _ the 
subject ever enacted in America, , It 
makes the employer responsible for the 
acts of agents, employees, contractors, 
and sub-contractors, abolishes the. prin- 
ciple of the voluntary assumption of 
risk by workmen, throws upon the em- 
ployer the burden of proof of contributory 
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negligence, fixes the scale of compensation 
for injuries in eight classes of specially dan- 
gerous occupations in which the plea of 
contributory negligence is not allowed. 
The law greatly increases the liability of 
the employer, and is also calculated to in- 
terfere with the business of unscrupulous 
attorneys, who prosecute claims _ for 
damages on contingent fees. One im- 
mediate result of the law is an increase of 
insurance rates by casualty companies by 
about 100 per cent. 
* * * 

Eighty-seven designs have been received 
for the monument commemorating the 
formation in 1865 of the International 
Telegraph Union, which is to be erected 
in the Place Helvetia at Berne. This 
monument follows that inaugurated last 
year to the International Postal Union. 
£5,000 has ‘been set aside for the project 
by the Municipality. The International 
Jury of Assessors, presided over by M. 
fugeéne Jost, architect, of Lausanne, in- 
cludes M. Jean Injalbert, Professor at 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris; M. Emile 
Frey, Director of the International Tele- 
graph Bureau, Berne; Professor Brener, 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, Berlin; Pro- 
fessor Helmer, sculptor, of the Imperial 
Academy of the Plastic Arts, Vienna; Sir 
George Frampton, R.A., sculptor, London; 
M. J. Honwai, of Budapest; Dr. Cuypers, 
architect, Amsterdam; Senor J. : 
Ramalho Ortigoa, Director of the Ajuda 
Library, Portugal; M. Louis de Benoit, 
architect to the Imperial Court, St. Peters- 
burg; and M. J. K. Liudberg, Professor 
at l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Stockholm. It 
is expected that the Jury will select the 
authors of half a dozen designs for a 
limited second-stage competition to decide 
the winner. 

* * * 


The old brown stone house at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York Ciy, will shortly be vacated by 
Messrs. M. Knoedler and Co., art dealers, 
who are erecting new premises on the site 
of the old Lotos Club, 556, 558, Fifth 
Avenue. This will enable Mr. Benjamin 
Altman, who owns the rest of the block, 
to pull down this old landmark and ex- 
tend his building, which is some four 
stories higher, over the vacant site. 
Messrs. Knoedler and Co. are following 
the present movement of the New York 
art dealers, who are going north up Fifth 
Avenue. 

* * * 


The proposal to build a new bridge 
across the Hudson River to join Manhattan 
Island to New Jersey is about to take 
tangible form. Money was appropriated 
at the last session of the state Legislature 
for borings and the collection of general 
engineering data, and the borings are 
being made. It is not certain what site 
will be selected, but the probabilities are 
that it will be above tooth Street. The 
one which has been most favoured is the 
rocky point jutting out into the river from 
Fort Washington Park, at the foot of 179th 
Street, toward the Palisades on the far 
side. The river is narrowest there, a fact 
that was discovered by the American engi- 
neers in the Revolution, when they con- 
structed a boom across it at this point, with 
the idea of preventing the British from 
passing up to Albany. It is thought that 
a bridge could be thrown across there for 
10,000,000 dollars, a sum at least one-third 
less than it would cost elsewhere. The 
type of bridge has not been selected. 
Whether it will be the suspension or a 
cantilever, or even some other type, re- 
mains to be decided by the commissions 
after the data have been obtained. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ENorthwood and Ruislip Town Plan. 


Conditions and maps in 
tion are now available, and 
tained from Garden Estates. 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 
sent in by November 15. 

LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

SEP 149. 16: SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE.—Competitive designs are 
invited from architects (being Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, or Licentiates of the Royal Institu- 
tion of British Architects or members of the 
Society of Architects). Particulars, together 


this competi- 
may be ob- 
Limited, 33, 
Designs must be 


with site plan can be obtained from A. 
F. Kidson, Town Clerk, Folkestone. 
SEPT. 15. The QUEENS UNIVERSITY 


OF BELFAST. Enlargement of the present 
buildings at a cost of “about 452,000. Par- 
ticulars in our issue of June rst. 

SEPT. 19. TOWN HALL, MAESTEG.— 
The Town Hall Committee invite competitive 
designs, etc., for the proposed alterations and 
additions (not exceeding in cost £3,000) to 
the Town Hall and Market Hall, Maesteg. 
Printed terms and conditions, etc., from the 


engineer, Samuel ie Harpur, Town Hall, 
Maesteg. 
Oct. 1. ANTWERP. SCHEME FOR 


LAY-OUT OF SITE OF FORTIFICA- 
TIONS, ETC.—Premiums £1,000, £400, and 
°200. Conditions may be seen at Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, “Basinghall Street, E.C., or ob- 
tained from the “Commission d’études de 
l’aménagement de Jlagglomération anver- 
soise,’ Due du Jardin des Arbalétriers 57, 

Antw erp. Deposit roo francs. 

Och Stee DENBIGH PUBLIC. HALL, 
MARKETS, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
ETC. The Town Council invite competitive 
plans and designs of a public hall, markets, 
municipal buildings, etc., at a cost not bs 
exceed £10,000. Particulars (deposit £1 1s. 
of J. Parry Jones, Town Clerk, Denbigh. 

OGLOBERS31, ETC: ROMFORD GAR- 
DEN SUBURB. Competitions in six classes 
for architects and in one class for builders for 
the best cottages, etc., erected in the Town 
Planning and Modern House and Cottage 
Exhibition, Gidea Park, to be held in June 
and July, 1911. Prizes amounting to £1,050. 
Particulars of the Secretary of “the Exhibi- 
tion, 33, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

NOV. Eo. TOWN PLAN FOR ES- 
TATES AT RUISLIP AND NORTH- 
WOOD.—The directors of Garden Estates, 
Limited, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Wy Ga invite competitive designs for a town 
plan in the parishes named. Assessors: Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
Premiums of £150, £100, and £s0. Terms 
and conditions obtainable from the Company. 
Deposit, one guinea. 

NO DATE. CHURCH, LEANDUDNO. 
Competitive designs are invited from archi- 
tects who have practised for not less than 
five years in North Wales or in the City of 
Chester for the erection of a church for the 
West Shore District of Llandudno. A printed 
copy of the conditions of competition and 
necessary details, with a plan of site, will 
be sent to competitors on receipt of one 
guinea, which will be refunded on the receipt 
of bona-fide designs, or if the said plans and 
information are returned within fourteen 
days with a declaration that they will not be 
used for the purpose of the competition. 
Apply, the Rector, Llandudno. 

Nov. 29. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—The U.D. Council 
invite experienced architects to submit plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the erection 
of hot sea-water baths, at Pickie. Further 
particulars can be had on application to J. 
Milliken, Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, 


Bangor, Co. Down. 
DEC Tra DUBLIN. NEW PAVILION, 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


AT DONNYBROOK. Open only to archi- 
tects practising in Dublin. Premiums £100 
(to be merged), £30, and £20. Conditions 


‘on application to the Registrar. 
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DEC. MANCHESTER. LAYING 
OUT OF THE BLACKLEY ESTATE. The 
Manchester Corporation invite architects and 
others to submit competitive plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for the laying-out of 
their Blackley Estate. Plans of the estate, 
etc., from the City Surveyor’s office, Town 
Hall, Manchester. Deposit three guineas. 


SOCIETIES’ “5 REPORTS. 


Northumberland and Durham Archaeo- 
logical Society. 


The Northumberland and Durham Arch- 
zological and Architectural Society had bad 
weather for their visit to Chester-le-Street 
and district. The party, numbering over so, 
were conducted over the Church of St. 
Mary, Chester-le-Street, by Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, F.S.A., of Gehlert Consider- 
able interest was tal es by the party in the 
effigies executed by Lord John Lumley. Mr. 
Knowles pointed out that these effigies were 
in reality fabrications, with the exception of 
two. These two, as a matter of fact, were 
not members of the Lumley family, but of 
the Fitz Marmadukes, which Lord John Lum- 
ley transferred from Durham in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The party next jour- 
neyed to Lumley Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Scarborough. Mr. C. H. Blair ex- 
plained the armorial shields above the front 
gateway of the Castle, which was built by 
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Sit Ralph Lumley in the reign of Richard 
II. These bearings include those of Richard 
II. and the Percy family. The 
rooms. were visited by the 
and admiration 


spat 1oOus 
archeologists, 
was expressed at the ball 
room and the private apartments. Canon 
Greenwell gave the history of the Lumley 
family, and referred to the portraits on the 
walls, all of 


Which were executed by Lord 
John Lumley, the maker of the effigies on 
the church at Chester-le-Street. The Canon 
peinted out, however, that these portraits 
were all fictitious. The fine collection of 


statesmen of Europe, and an original por- 
trait of Shakespeare, obtained by this Lord 
John, were dispersed by a later holder of 
the title. 


The Society of Architects. 


The Society of Architects recently sent a 
congratulatory address to His Majesty King 
George V. on His Majesty’s accession to the 
Throne, and the following reply has been 
received :— 

Sir,—I am commanded by the King to con- 
vey to you hereby His Majesty’s thanks for 
the loyal and dutiful address of the President, 
Council, and members of the Society of 
Architects expressing their congratulation on 
His Majesty’s accession to the Throne. His 
Majesty has expressed pleasure at the beauty 
of the Society’s address. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Winston S. Churchill. 
Home Office, Whitehall, 4th August, 1oro. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED. 


Banbury (Oxfordshire).—It is intended to 
commemorate the work of the late Dr. Parker, 
of the City Temple, as a preacher and author 
by erecting a Parker Memorial Institute on 
the site of the church that was the scene of 
his first labours. 

Bingley.—The following plans have been 
approved :—Detached villa in Villa Road, and 
a pair of villas in Langley Avenue and Villa 
Road Bingley; alteration of and addition to 
workshop, etc., in Park Road, Bingley. 

Birmingham.—A L. G. Board inquiry has 
been held with respect to an application by 
the City Council for permission to borrow 
£1,255 for the purchase of land for the pur- 
poses of Cannon Hill Park, and property in 
Brearley Street and Bacchus Road as sites for 
cottage baths. It is proposed to purchase 
a piece of land near Russell Road for the 
sum of £625. The site in Brearley Street 
contains 420 square yards, and the purchase 
money amounts to £255. The baths are esti- 
mated to cost £2,550, and accommodation 
will be provided for nine men and a similar 
number of women. The area of the site in 
Bacchus Road is 600 square yards, and the 
price asked is £375. 

Blackburn.—Three sets of plans for a new 
council school in Ross Street have been pre- 
pared by the Borough Engineer, Mr. R. W. 
Smith-Saville. 

Grimsby.—A L. G. Board inquiry has been 
held concerning the application of the Cor- 
poration to borrow £840 and to appropriate 
certain land in Victoria Street, for the pur- 
pose of extending the public library. Mr. 
J. G. R. Baxter, assistant borough engineer, 
has submitted plans and estimates of the 
scheme. 

Kirkcudbright.—It has been decided to de- 
molish the old church in the parish of 
Colvend, and to erect a larger building on an 
adjacent site. Built in 1771, Colvend Church 
presents that barn-like appearance which 1s 
common to many eighteenth century places 
of worship. Convenanting traditions still 
linger in the neighbourhood, and the con- 
gregation are one of the few in the south of 
Scotland which continue to maintain a pre- 
centor. 

Manchester.—An inquiry at the Manchester 
Town Hall has been held on behalf of the 
L.G. Board, respecting the City Council's 
application for sanction to borrow £7,000 
for works of private street improvement, 
£1,102 for works of sewerage in School Lane 
and Catterick Road, Didsbury, and £900 for 
the reconstruction and extension of the bridge 
over the Chorlton brook, in Brook Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Portobello (Scotland).—The Edinburgh 
Dean of Guild Court has granted warrant to 
the Church of Scotland Home Mission Com- 
mittee to erect a church on a site in Rose- 
field Place, Portobello. The building will 
consist of nave with side aisles, north and 
south transepts, choir and choir aisles. At 
the west end will be a vestibule giving access 
to the central aisle and the aisle passages. 
Over the vestibule will be a gallery giving 
accommodation for 112 people. On the north- 
west angle will be a tower 23 ft. square, and 
82 ft. to the parapet, terminating with a 
copper-covered spire. The church will con- 
tain 840 sittings. At the east end will be a 
hall, and between it and the church will 
be placed a session-room and vestries. The 
stvle of architecture will be fourteenth cen- 
tury Decorated. Outwardly it will have 
redstone Cressings and natural faced rubble, 
and the external roofs will be covered with 
green-coloured slates. | The architect is Mr. 
G. Mackie Watson. Warrant has also been 
granted to W. Birnie Rhind for the erection 
of a studio, at Pitt Street; and another to 
David Waldie for a tenement at the corner of 
Roseburn Place and New Street. 

Retford.—A criminal lunatic asylum is to be 
built near Retford at a cost of about 
£130,000, the contract for the buildings hav- 
ing been already placed by the Government. 
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It is proposed to construct a light railway 
from the Great Central line to the asylum 
works. 

Stockport.—The board of Guardians have 
appointed a committee to prepare a scheme 
for the separate accommodation of imbeciles. 
There are now some 160 imbeciles in the 
workhouse at Shaw Heath, and it is pro- 
posed to build a new ward at Stepping Hill 
for their exclusive accommodation. 

Tardebigge (Worcestershire).—A new insti- 
tute is about to be erected at the expense 
of the Earl of Plymouth. ‘lhe building, 
which will be centrally situated on the main 
road from Bromsgrove to Redditch, will com- 
prise a large hall capable of seating 250 per- 
sons and suitable for public meetings, en- 
tertainments, etc., and a billiard room, read- 
ing room, and library. There will also be 
provision made for technical instruction. 

Warrington.—The Education Committee 
has approved the building of a new council 
school in Evelyn Street, to cost £11,676 and 
accommodate 1,206 scholars, the cost per 
head being £9 6s. gd. ‘This includes play- 
grounds, caretaker’s house, cooking-rooms, 
and handicraft centre. A site for another 
council school in Winwick Road has been 
approved. The School of Art is also to be 
extended, and competition designs are shortly 
to be invited. 


IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED. 


Ballymacarrett (Ireland).—New _ schools 
from the design of Mr. J. J. M‘Donnell, 
J.P., have just been opened. 

Chesterfield.—The Corporation Theatre, 
which has been altered and added to at a 
cost of £2,000, is now reopened. The im- 
provements include new refreshment rooms, 
the provision of a well for the orchestra, and 
some minor alterations. The whole of the 
work has been carried out under the super- 
vision of the Borough Surveyor, Mr. Vincent 
Smith. The principal contractors were as 
follows :—Mason’s work, Mr. Geo. F. Kirk ; 
painting, decorating, etc., Messrs. Eyre and 
Sons, Ltd. ; upholstering, Messrs. White and 
Sons, all of Chesterfield. The whole of the 
building«is illuminated with electric light. 

Dawdon.—The erection of the new Angli- 
can Church of St. Hilda and St. Helen, the 
future parish church of Dawdon, is now pro- 
ceeding. The cost, it is estimated, will be 
about £5,500. The church will be in the 
Norman basilica style of architecture, with 
an apse. It will be built of Lincolnshire 
faced bricks from Burton-on-Humber. The 
nave will consist of an arcade of six semi- 
circular arches on either side, and there will 
be two side aisles, chancel, etc. The length 
over all, including the chancel, will be r3oft., 
and the width 53ft. gin. The nave will be 
Sift. long by 35ft. wide, and the side aisles 
6ft. 6in. wide. The church was designed 
by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, diocesan archi- 
tect, and is being erected by Messrs. John 
Clark and Sons, of Ryhope. 

Gourock.—A new aisle to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Episcopal Church has just been built 
to the design of Mr. H. D. Walton, architect, 
Glasgow. Additional accommodation has 
thereby been provided for about 150 persons. 
Advantage has also been taken of the altera- 
tions to enlarge the organ, the work having 
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been carried out by Mr. Andrew Watt, Glas- 
ow. 

Keadby.—A L. G. Board enquiry has been 
made into the Great Central Railway’s pro- 
posal to erect a new bridge across the Trent. 
‘The existing bridge has been in use for nearly 
fifty years, and the railway company have 
grave doubts as to its suitability for further 
service. Considerable diversity of opinion 
is manifested—some contending that the new 
bridge should also provide facilities for road 
trafic. To this view, however, the railway 
company takes exception, it having been in- 
dicated that the additional cost would have 
to be defrayed by them. Another argument 
against the erection of the proposed bridge is 
that it would form a hindrance to navigation. 
The enquiry has been concluded. 

London.—The new block of workmen’s 
dwellings now being erected in City Road 
by the bequest of the late Mr. W. R. Sutton, 
the carrier, will probably be opened about 
January next. The building is divided up 
as follows: Two four-room tenements, gs. to 
tos. a week; 94 three-room tenements, 7s. to 
8s. a week; 123 two-room tenements, 5s. to 
6s. a week; 65 one-room tenements, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. a week. In each case the accom- 
modation includes a scullery, in which a 
bath is fitted; and there are 10 shops, 32 
barrow sheds, and 30 perambulator sheds. 

London, N.—The new variety theatre for 
the Moss Empires, Ltd., which has just been 
completed at Islington, has, it is stated, in- 
volved a sum of about £45,000. The theatre 
occupies a site near Finsbury Park Station, 
and provides accommodation for 3,000 per- 
sons. 

Leyton (Essex).—The Town Hall extension 
scheme has been completed, at a cost of 
about £12,000. The scheme included the 
rearrangement of the offices in the present 
Town Hall, and the erection of an addition, 
which comprises a Council Chamber, two 
committee-rooms, and various offices. Mr. 
William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., London, was 
the architect, and Messrs. North Bros., Strat- 
ford, the contractors. 

London.—When the Adelphi Theatre is re- 
opened in October, it will have a new audi- 
tcrium and entrances. The vestibule is being 
carried back three times the distance to which 
it used to extend, and will be rebuilt in 
marble and oak. The staircases at present 
leading from the centre of the hall to the 
dress circle and upper circle are being re- 
moved. A separate entrance for the upper 
circle will be provided from the Strand, and 
for the dress circle, foyer, and boxes a stair- 
case leading from the iurther end of the ves- 
tibule will take the place of the old and 
narrow ascent. A semicircle of boxes will 
be built round the back of the dress circle, 
and the stalls will be provided with chairs 
upholstered in rose pink. The alterations are 
costing upwards of £15,000. 

Mundesley (Norfolk).—At the church of All 
Saints, Mundesley, the Dean of Norwich has. 
dedicated a new vestry, which has recently 
been erected on the northern side of the 
edifice on the original site of the long-fallen 
tower. Mr. S. A. Randall is the builder, and' 
the work has been carried out from designs 
by the diocesan surveyor, Mr. A. J.. Lacey, 
of Norwich. The greater part of the chancel 
is still in ruins. 
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Newquay (Cornwall).—The new church of 
St. Michael, which is now in course of erec- 
tion, is estimated to involve a sum of be- 
tween £11,000 and £12,000. Mire jy NG 
Comper, who is executing the Bunyan win- 
dow for Westminster Abbey, is the architect. 

North Rigton (Leeds).—The Countess of 
Harewood has laid the foundation-stone of 
the new church, which is in course of erec- 
tion at a cost of about £2,000, but at present 
it is intended to erect only the nave and 
tower. Messrs. William Hill and Son, of 
Leeds are the architects, and their designs 
provide for a stone structure, with simple 
detail. The nave will be 43ft. in length and 
23ft. wide, providing seating accommodation 
for 116 persons. <A tower, 4oft. in height, 
will occupy the west end, having a small 
baptistery beneath. Both the site and the 
stone used for the building were given by 
the Earl of Harewood. The stone for the 
walls comes from the Crag quarries, and the 
ashlar from Harewood. The roof and the 
seating will be of oak. Mr. J. T. Wright, of 
Leeds, is the builder. 

Oldham.—The Corporation has formally 
opened a new tramcar shed and works at 
Hollinwood, which have cost some £22,760, 
and occupy about 4,180 square yards. In- 
crease in traffic has, in the main, rendered 
necessary the new building. 

Old Trafford.—The new public elementary 
school for infants at Seymour Park, Old 
Trafford, which was recently opened, has 
been erected in Northumberland Road, Old 
Trafford, with the main elevation facing the 
Park. The accommodation provided for 400 
infants is divided between eight class rooms, 
each holding 50 children, and grouped round 
three sides of a central hall. 

Penmaenmawr.—The foundation-stone of a 
new parish hall has just been laid. The site 
is on the Vicarage ground, between Conway 
Road and St. Seiriol’s Church. The building 
will consist of a large class-room, and smaller 
rooms on the ground floor. Over the smaller 
rooms will be a large room to seat between 
320 and 350 persons. 

Rosskeen.—A new church built by the dis- 
possessed section of the Free Church congre- 
gation of Rosskeen has just been opened. 
The building is Gcthic in style, erected from 
plans prepared by Messrs. Maitland, archi- 
tects, Tain. The church is built to accom- 
modate 400 persons, and its cost is about 
£1,300. 

Slough.-—The Urban District Council has 
approved the following plans:—House in 
Chalvey Road ; four houses in Ledgers Road ; 
two houses in Martin’s Road; additions to 
shop front in High Street. 

Stannington (Northumberland).—The chief 
stone for a new wing of the Philipson Sana- 
torium at Stannington for consumptive chil- 
dren has been laid by the Lady Mayoress of 
Newcastle. The Lord Mayor (Sir W. H. 
Stephenson) recently gave £4,000, which will 
enable the sanatorium to be completed in 
accordance with the original plan. The ad- 
dition will comprise four wards, with accom- 
modation for fifty children. Miri Dia Mi: 
Spence, of Shotleybridge, is the architect. 

Starbeck (Harrogate).—The new church of 
S. Andrew, Starbeck, which was recently 
consecrated, is designed in the late Decorated 
style. It consists on plan of a nave of five 
bays, 7oft. long and 24 ft. wide, having north 
and south aisles oft. 8in. wide; chancel 36 ft. 
long, with chapel on north side 27 ft. long 
and 14ft. 6in. wide. The west window consists 
of five lights, with a fine tracery head. <A 
bell turret, 6o0ft. high, is situated at the 
north-west angle of the nave. The nave 
arcade consists of octagonal piers resting on 
moulded bases, and having hollow splayed 
arches which spring direct from the piers. 
A tall clerestory of two-light, tracery- 
headed windows, is formed over the arcades. 
On both sides of the chancel is built a lofty 
arch, opening on the south side into the 
organ chamber transept, and on the north 
side into a portion of the chapel. The roofs 
are of open timber construction, and the in- 
terior is principally lined with stone. The 
total accommodation of the church, includ- 
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ing chapel and choir, is 580. The work has 
been carried out from the design of Messrs. 
Austin and Paley, architects, Lancaster, by 
the following contractors: Mason, Mr. l. 
Dickinson, Harrogate; joiner, Mr. J. Tomlin- 
son, Holbeck; slater, Mr. J. Shepherd, Har- 
rogate; plasterer, Mr. R. Fortune, Harro- 
gate ; plumber and glazier, Mr. J. Woodhead, 
Wakefield ; electric hghting, Mr. R. Falshaw, 
Harrogate; heating, Messrs. Saunders and 
Taylor, Manchester. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield.—The new higher ele- 
mentary school, the first one to be built in 
the county, has just been opened. It pro- 
vides accommodation for 320 pupils, and the 
main building includes a laboratory. The 
total cost is between £9,000 and £10,000. 

Trefriw (Wales).—The new  Calvinistic 
Methodist Chapel, which has just been com- 
pleted, including the site, together with five 
cottages, has cost altogether £7,500, the 
building and the organ costing £6,000. The 
chapel is 45it. wide by 53ft. long, and pro- 
vides, with the gallery, seating accommoda- 
tion for about 550 persons. At the rear 
of the chapel are placed the various vestries, 
classrooms, etc., and above these, on a level 
with the gallery and opening direct from 
the high ground at the rear of the site, is 
a schoolroom with accommodation for about 
225 persons. The building is fourteenth- 
century Gothic in design. The external walling 
is built with selected stone from the Tre- 
friw quarry, relieved with ‘‘ Grinshili”’ free- 
stone dressings. The work was carried out 
by Mr. Joseph Hayes, contractor, Shrews- 
bury, from the design, and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Dickens-Lewis and 
laynes, architects, Shrewsbury. 

Troon.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Roman Catholic church in course of erection 
in St. Meddans Street, has been laid. The 
estimated cost of the completed buildings is 
£10,000. 

Wellington.—The new swimming and pri- 
vate baths in Walker Street have just been 
opened. The building has cost £2,500, and 
comprises a large swimming bath, 25 yards 
by 7% yards, nine slipper baths, shower 
bath, caretaker’s house, etc. 

Whalley.—The Asylum Visiting Committee, 
in a report to the Lancashire Asylums Board, 
state that they have received 1s tenders for 
the erection of the main buildings in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications ap- 
proved by the Home Secretary. The ten- 
der sent in by Messrs. R. Neill and Sons for 
£350,000 has been accepted. On examina- 
tion, certain miscalculations were discovered 
amounting to £154. Messrs. Neill and Sons 
agreed to reduce their original tender by that 
amount, and a contract is being entered into 
with them for due performance of the work 
at the sum of £355,846. Seven engineering 
firms were invited to send in schemes for the 
engineering works, comprising boilers, heat- 
ing, and ventilating apparatus, hot and cold 
water supply, and fire service. The scheme 
of Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, involving a 
cost of £30,408, has been accepted. The 
cost of this work is included in the tender 
of Messrs. Neill and Sons. 

Wolverhampton.—The new council school, 
which has been erected at the rear of Grais- 
ley Hill, has just been opened. The building 
stands in two acres of ground, of which two- 
thirds is set apart for recreation purposes, and 
has cost, with the land, £16,000. The new 
building, which is of red brick with tiled 
roofing, is divided into two blocks, and will 
accommodate 1,100 children. 


Worksop.—A new Phthisis Hospital in 
connection with the Worksop Workhouse Jn- 
firmary, at Kilton Hill, has been opened by 
the Right Hon. F. J. S. Foliambe. The new 
building, which is of brick, has been built at 
the rear of the Infirmary on high ground to 
the north of the town, and is connected with 
the Infirmary by a covered corridor, the cost 
being about £1,088. Mr. Frederick Hopkin- 
son, Worksop, was the architect. 

Wrexham.—The new church of St. John 
Baptist, Wrexham, was consecrated recently 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph. It forms the 
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third instalment of the church extension 
scheme set on foot three years ago. A new 
church house and institute was opened last 
autumn, a school church at the beginning of 
this year, and this new church marks the 
completion of three out of the four church 
buildings which the committee reported to 
be required. The cost of the buildings ex- 
ceeds £15,000. The new church is a stone 
building in Perpendicular style, having seat- 
ing accommodation for about 500, and has a 
tower and broach spire 120ft. high. There 
is no chancel arch, but the choir and sanc- 
tuary are separated from the nave by a 
carved tracery screen of oak. At the east end 
there is a very fine window of seven lights 
and tracery. The subject is the Te Deum. 
The figures are all designed by the late Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, and the window has 
been carried out by Morris and Co., of Merton 
Abbey. The church was designed by Messrs. 
Prothero, Philpott and Barnard, architects, of 
Cheltenham, and the builders were Messrs. 
Collins and Godfrey, of Tewkesbury. 

Yarmouth.—As a memorial to the late 
King, Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., opened 
recently the new King Edward children’s 
ward, which has been added as a wing to 
the hospital. This addition to the institu- 
tion, including the new nurses’ quarters and 
other alterations, etc., has cost about £3,300. 

York.—The second section of the York 
Central Mission, comprising school premises 
and lecture-hall, has been opened. The 
school, which faces Swinegate, with three 
class-rooms and a kitchen, is on the ground 
floor and the lecture hall on the first floor, 
each providing accommodation for 220. 
They are heated by low-pressure hot-water 
pipes and radiators, and lighted by electricity. 
With the opening of these rooms the whole of 
the scheme—costing about £4.500—has been 
completed. “Mr. Ce Hs Channon he keinb eA 
of Malton, was the architect, and Mr. C. 
Martin, of York, the contractor. 


CONCRETE FARM BUILDINGS 
FROM A SANITARY 
STANDPOINT.* 


BY S. CUNNINGHAM, JUN, 


Requirements for the sanitary construction 
of farm buildings make concrete and cement 
the most useful materials for floors and walls 
and even for roofs and ceilings when expense 
does not prohibit their use. Most Boards of 
Health which undertake to regulate the pro- 
duction of milk sold under their jurisdiction 
require or advise the use of cement for floors 
in cow stables and specify also that the walls 
and ceilings must be tight, clean, and free 
from dust-catching surfaces. This evidently 
Suggests the use of cement or hard plaster 
finishes. At present stables are usually built 
of wood, but concrete in block or cast in 
forms is being used more each year and 
there is already a large number of barns 
scattered throughout the country which show 
in a highly developed way the best uses of 
concrete. The fireproof and permanent quali- 
ties of this material are powerful inducements 
of themselves towards its use. The ease 
with which it may be kept clean, the good 
health of the animals stabled in concrete 
buildings and the possibility of securing 
clean milk with a minimum of labour all 
increase the weight of argument in its behalf. 

In floors, concrete shows practically no 
wear from use; it is watertight, non-absor- 
bent and sanitary and if sufficient bedding is 
used it makes a satisfactory material for 
animals to stand and lie upon. When the 
floor is upon earth fill, it is advisable to put 
a layer of sand 6in. or more thick under it 
especially in damp locations, and to place 
under the stalls themselves a waterproofing 
layer. The latter is easily made by putting 
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down two or three layers of tar paper on a 
base of cement, brushing it well with coal- 
tar pitch. This prevents dampness from 
drawing up through the concrete and makes 
a warmer floor. The waterproofing should 
be covered with a thickness of concrete and 
cement surfacing of at least 3in. for cow 
stalls and qin. for horse stalls. It is pos- 
sible to use less than this for cow stalls (but 
not advisable in horse stalls) by putting down 
metal lath over the waterproofing, nailing 
through to the concrete beneath to hold the 
lath firm, then plastering the lath with a 
heavy coat of cement mortar mixed 1 to 2, 
1in. thick, or more. All stall surfaces and 
passages to be used by animals should be 
left rough, finished with a wooden float, or 
a float covered with carpet. 

Many farmers are prejudiced against a con- 
crete floor; they think that it is cold, caus- 
ing stiffness and rheumatism in stock and 
udder troubles in cows. If sufficient bed- 
ding is used, this objection is removed. The 
points of a concrete floor outweigh 
all supposed disadvantages. If a wooden 
surface is preferred for the stalls, a plat- 
form may be made of 2in. oak, chestnut, or 
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spruce, creosoted to prevent absorption of 
urine. Che platform should be built in sec- 
tions, one or two for each stall, set in a pan 


formed of concrete so as to be readily re- 
movable for cleaning or renewal. An excel- 
lent floor may be made of the creosoted wood 
paving blocks, such as are used for street 
paving. They are about 3in. thick and set 
with the grain vertical on a concrete base, 
and hot asphalt poured on to fill all cracks. 
Asphalt softens less from animal heat than 
coal-tar pitch, and does not work out of the 
joints to stick to the hide of the animals. 
There are some special floors that are good. 
Asphalt, mixed with granulated cork in a 
layer about #in. thick, makes a floor that is 
warm and gives a good foothold. Many of 
the patent floors are either cold or those 
made with a mixture of sawdust absorb the 
urine, and swell and come up from the con- 
crete base; even those that stand well an 
occasional wetting will not stand the con- 
tinued action of the urine. 

Feed mangers in front of the cow stalls 
should be low and of just- sufficient depth to 
allow also of watering the cows. Six inches 
is deep enough. Watering in this way at 
regular periods has been proved the best for 

cows. They drink more, and at more suit- 
able intervals than when they have water 
always before them in individual drinking 
pots, which are, besides, very difficult to 
keep clean. It is often impossible to turn 
a large herd out to water from a trough in 
the yard, and the continuous manger into 
which water may be admitted from a large 
hydrant forms an easy and cleanly method 
of watering. The water being shallow and 
the mangers the temperature of the stable, 
the chill is taken off the water even in 
severe weather, while the water in a yard 
trough, unless special means are taken to 
warm it, is often too cold for the cows to 
drink deeply. The low mangers offer the 
advantage of feeding practically on the floor. 
The passage in front should be as high as 
the front of the manger, so that any feed 
thrown out by the cows may be easily swept 
back within their reach. 

The stalls are made short enough (the 
length depending on the kind of stock) to 
have the droppings from the cows fall in the 
gutter, which should be about 16in. wide and 
Sin. or 1oin. deep, enough so that when the 
cows lie down they will not get foul. The 
stalls should pitch not more than rin. to 
1%4in. to the gutter. Too much pitch brings 
the weight of the calf and udder too much 
on the hind legs. 

All feed passages, mangers and gutters 
should have a smooth, hard trowelled finish, 
easier to keep clean than a float finish. 


Details in Concrete. 

Concrete partitions have been used between 
stalls both for cows and horses, but iron 
pipe cow stalls are better, with metal stan- 
chions to confine the animals. For horse 
stalls, partitions built with iron posts and 
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ramps and 2in. by 8in. yellow pine slats, 
separated about 1in., are very stiff and give 
good ventilation, making them cool in sum- 


Horse stall floors should be treated 
They should pitch about 
The gutter in this 


mer. 
as for cow stalls. 
2in. towards the gutter. 
case should be very shallow, not over 1™%in. 
deep, 16in. wide, and uncovered. There will 
be more wear on horse stall floors, so they 
should be laid more carefully, with this fact 
in view. 

Where 
fact all 


join the walls, and in 
the stable should 


the floors 
interior angles in 
be coved or rounded on a 3in. radius to 
prevent corners for the collection of dirt. 
This seems a small detail, but it is one that 
makes a great difference in the cleanliness of 
a stable. 

Concrete in many forms has been used for 
walls. The object to be attained is a hard 
smooth wall surface, insulated as well as 
possible from changes of external tempera- 
ture. It is, of course, not difficult to pre- 
vent moisture coming through the outside, 
but condensation of moisture inside is more 
difficult to avoid. Concrete block with air- 
spaces, cored reinforced walls, and_ solid 
walls, furred with wood or metal and fin- 
ished with plaster on metal lath, or lined 
with plastered partition tile or concrete block 
with a space between the two walls, are 
means used for insulation. Dampness in a 
stable is very often a sign of poor ventilation. 
A cow gives off from the lungs and skin 
from 8 8Ibs. to rolbs. of water per 24 hours, 
which must be removed to prevent the air 
from becoming saturated. In such an event, 
if the wall surfaces are but slightly colder 
than the dewpoint or condension tempera- 
ture, water will form on them and under 
bad conditions there will be dripping. For- 
tunately, the amount of air required for 
healthful condition of breathing is in’ excess 
of that necessary to remove the moisture ex- 
cept in certain conditions. When warm, 
moist weathez succeeds much colder tem- 
peratures the walls do not respond imme- 
diately and condensation occurs. If the air 
space in the walls is filled with chopped 
straw, sawdust, or planer chips, the insula- 
tion is improved. In wooden frame struc- 
tures with inner walls of hard plaster on 
lath, condensation takes place unless the 
walls between the studs are filled as above 
noted, and even smooth wooden sheathing, 
painted or varnished, becomes moist, though 
it is not so apparent. The objection, then, 
is not one that holds against concrete alone. 


Ventilation Must be Thorough. 

This subject of ventilation 1s very impor- 
tant, and definite means should be provided 
to insure a proper circulation of air. The 
old farm buildings which were scarcely more 
than rough sheds were full of cracks through 
which air could pass. Modern concrete 
barns leave no such chances for haphazard 
ventilation, and with forty cows in a barn 
of 20,000 cubic feet capacity, each cow requir- 
ing five or six times the amount of air neces- 
sary for a man, the ventilation must be posi- 
tive and adequate to make conditions health- 
ful. It has been the usual experience, where 
condensation was taking place, that the cir- 
culation of air was insufficient for the health 
of the animals, due to the ventilators being 
kept closed. There are several good systems 
of natural ventilation, and no barn should be 
constructed without one of these, or other 
proper means to supply fresh air. In 
northern climates the barns should be made 
small; about 500 or 600 cubic feet capacity 
per animal is about right. Such a building 
is easier to keep warm and yet is large 
enough to allow proper ventilation without 
causing severe draughts. The ventilating 
flues may be built of concrete, tall enough to 
act on the principle of a chimney and to 
cause circulation by difference in weight of 
the column of warm air within and the cold 
air outside. 

Concrete in Small Buildings. 

For piggeries the use of cement in construc- 
tion is as advisable as for stables. They 
are much more likely to be neglected and 
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allowed to become foul, and a concrete finish 
easily washed down that there is no 
excuse for any such condition. Pigs are 
liable to contagious diseases, and a building 
that can be hosed out and disinfected, and 
that has no absorbent materials or cracks to 
harbour bacteria can be used again with no 
danger of the infection spreading. This 
applies as well to cow stables. 


1S SO 


Almost all large milk farms depend in a 
great degree on ensilage for food. A con- 
crete silo is equal to the best that can be 
built for storing ensilage. The proper preser- 
vation of ensilage depends on keeping it 
packed tight to exclude the air, with smooth 
walls, so that as the ensilage settles it does 
not loosen at the walls to admit air there. 


Structually, concrete silos are practically ever- 
lasting. The acids existing in the fermented 
juice of the corn attack the surface to a very 
slight degree only, and concrete walls, either 
solid or cored, prevent the freezing of en- 
silage better than a wooden stave silo, the 
form most commonly used. The freezing not 
only spoils that part of the ensilage lying 
within a few inches of the wall, but by caus- 
ing the frozen ensilage to cliig to the wall, 
the even settlement is interfered with and 
part of the rest spoiled by the admission of 
ait. 

For poultry houses, concrete makes a 
warm, tight building that will exclude rats 
and other animals preying on chickens, and 
that can be kept clean, to the prevention of 
lice. The floors in laying house pens should 
be made 6in. below the levels of the door 
sills and filled with cut straw or gravel for 
scratching. This can be renewed as often 
as necessary to keep the floors clean. 

When manure is stored and not spread on 
the fields as soon as produced, a tight pit, 
covered or uncovered, is necessary to pre- 
vent the leaching away by the weather of 
the soluble parts of the manure, which are 
the most valuable as fertilizer. Concrete 
offers an excellent material of which to con- 
struct such pits. The floors may be pitched 
to a sump pit in one corner and the liquid 
pumped out and applied to the fields, using 
a sprinkling cart for this purpose. 

Concrete Best for Dairy Buildings. 

The production of clean milk requires the 
best sanitary conditions in the buildings in 
which the milk is handled as well as in the 
cow stable where it is produced. The exten- 
sive use of concrete floors and smooth plas- 
tered walls with coves in all angles will make 
such a dairy easy to keep clean but offers 
no particular requirements in the way of 
sanitary design. In this connection, how- 
ever, it has been found that wooden soled 
shoes offer a much better way of keeping the 
feet of the workers dry and warm than do 
rubber shoes, which are heavy and unhealth- 
ful and wear out quickly on the concrete 
floors. The use of live steam and hot water 
from hose-bibbs offers an increased advan- 
tage in keeping such buildings clean and 
sterile. 

For greenhouses, hotbeds, and wherever 
wood in contact with earth has been found 
to rot out, concrete has been substituted with 
the expected advantages. Tables in green- 
houses can be easily designed and built of 
it, making them permanent and avoiding a 
large item of expense in renewals. No ob- 
jection has been discovered to its use in this 
way from any unfavourable action on plant 
life. In fact, it forms a better protection 
than wood from possible variations of tem- 
perature. 

The fact that concrete can be kept clean 
more easily than any other material in com- 
mon use is its greatest recommendation for 
its use in farm buildings. The realisation 
that health depends to a very great degree on 
cleanliness is as true for farm stock as it is 
for mankind. Good labouring help is diffi- 
cult to obtain on most farms, and anything 
that, like concrete, contributes to the reduc- 
tion of labour necessary to keep the surround- 
ings clean is bound to grow rapidly in favour 
on that score alone, especially since no valid 
objections can be substantiated to its use in 
connection with stock or farm products. 
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Fig. 1 shows the dressing-box in its normal position, the partition (which is hinged at 1) being held at the front by a bolt (2) at the top, and 
another bolt (3) at the bottom fitting into a gunmetal shoe let into the floor. The shoes are removable. When it is desired to alter the boxes the 
bolts are withdrawn and the partition pushed inwards: this is the position shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 shows the final position. Each partition carries 
the front half C of one box (which is bolted at the bottom) and the door Cl of the adjoining box, and both are hinged on the same side, C covering 
the thickness of the partition and Cl butting against C. At Hoxton the boxes are made of teak, and it is desirable that they should be so made 


where it is proposed to obtain a licence from the London County Council for using the bath hall as a place of entertainment. 


COLLAPSIBLE DRESSING-BOXES, HOXTON PUBLIC BATHS, PITFIELD STREET, LONDON. N. 
Az W. 1S) CROSS, SIVA. ERIBA SARCHITRGH. 
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View showing boxes folded back against the wall. 


Swimming-baths are frequently covered over with a temporary floor during the winter months, so that the hall may be used for 
entertainments. The value of these collapsible dressing-boxes will, therefore, be at once apparent. The idea was suggested by 
Mr. E. J. Wakelirg, Chairman of the Baths Committee of the Shoreditch Borough Council. It will be seen from the draw.ng 
reproduced on the opposite page that the boxes are held normally in position by bolts at top and bottom, and that they can be 
folded back against the wall when required, forming excellent panelling and affording extra floor space. At Hoxton the gallery 
comes down on to the boxes, which makes it difficult to obtain a satisfactory photograph; but the above views, seen in conjunction 


with the drawing, will show how the folding back is effected. 


COLLAPSIBLE # DRESSING-BOXES, HOXTON PUBLIC BATHS, PITFIELD STREET, LONDON, N. 
A W. S. CROSS, M.A, F.R1.B.A, ARCHITECT. 
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View from the South-East. 


tHE 


BUILDERS’ NOTES. 


With reference to the note 
Scottish System on the English and Scottish 
of Contracting. systems of contracting which 

appears on another page, it 
is to be recorded that Mr. John Wylie, secre- 
tary of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Building Trades Employers’ Council, stat 
that this organisation is protesting strong 
against the inclusion of the various trades 
one contract. 


A meeting of the committee 

A Paint-makers’ of the Paint and Oil : mn 
Federation. of the Newcastle (| ber 
of Commerce was h re- 

cently, at which a letter was read from 
the Hull Association, asking the ion 
of the committee in regard to the fi ion 
of a National Association of Paint Oil 
Manufacturers. It was unanimously ecdr 
says the “ Magazine of Commerce,”’ sup- 
port this proposal, and to send representa- 
tives to any meeting that might be held. 
The Chairman called attention to the new 
duty on ordinary paint in Greece, amounting 
to 5d. a pound, which would practically 
shut out all paint from Greece. It was 
agreed to make representations, jointly with 
other associations, to the Board of Trade, 


and also to the Grecian Chamber when it 
meets inthe autumn. The question of railway 
rates, especially the difference between the 
charges for the carriage of lead and oil was 
also discussed. 


A Gift to Mr. Mowbray Green has 
Bath presented Mr. George Hay- 
Master ward, president of the Master 
Builders. Builders’ Association, with 

fifty copies of the photograph of the 


party taken by him on the occasion of the 
Bath Master Builders’ Association outing to 
Corfe Castle. The photograph is distinctly 
good. The negative is quite a small plate, 
and Mr. Green has most successfully deve- 
loped it, and has had the picture enlarged, 
and it now makes a most artistic souvenir 
of a very happy day. Mr. Hayward is send- 
ing the photograph out with the inscription 
upon the back: ‘‘A souvenir of the Bath 
Master Builders’ Outing, June 22nd, 1910, 
with compliments from Mowbray A. Green, 
Esq., F-R:1.B.A.” 


The monthly meeting of 

The Yorkshirz the Yorkshire Federation of 
Federation. the Building Trade Em- 

ployers was held in the 

Albemarle Hotel, Scarborough, on August 19, 
Councillor W. G. England, J.P. (Barnsley) 
presiding. Others present included Alder- 
man W. Judge (Wakefield), Councillor W. 


“HOUSE DREAM,” 
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RINGWOOD, HANTS. 


Kitching (Malton), Mr. <A. J. Forsdike 
(Sheffield), Mr. W. T. Ledgard (Leeds), Mr. 
J. Dawson (Huddersfield), Mr. W. R. 
Thompson (Dewsbury), Mr. J. W. Mallin- 
son (Huddersfield), Mr. W. E. Biscombe and 
Mr. C. Dent (York), Mr. A. W. Sinclair, Mr. 
R. H. Carr, Mr. R. Watkinson, and Mr. C. 
Peckett (Scarborough), Mr. B. Rushforth, 
and Mr. R. G. Kitching (Great Grimsby), 
Mr. W. Hodgson, Mr. R. ‘Finch, and Mr. T. 
Townsley (Hull), Mr. W. Hoggard, and Mr. 
T. Kneeshaw (Bridlington), Mr. F. Moun- 
tain, Mr. G. W. Nettleton, and Mr. P. 
Rhodes (Leeds), Mr. H. Fallas (Horbury), 
Mr. J. L. Skyes (Huddersfield), Mr. R. Raper 
and Mr. C. Booth (Bradford), Mr. H. Naylor 
(Halifax), Mr. A. Marshall (Dewsbury), and 
Mr. J. Davidson, secretary (Leeds). The 
business was of a routine character. The 
members and delegates were entertained to 
tea by the members of the Scarborough <As- 
sociation. At the conclusion of the tea a 
hearty vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. 
Paul Rhodes (Leeds), and seconded by Mr. 
W. Mallinson (Huddersfield), to the Scar- 
borough Master Builders’ Association for 
their hospitality. The President announced 
that an invitation had been received from 
the Bridlington Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion to hold their next meeting there. The 
invitation was accepted. 


THE “HOUSE DREAM,” NEAR 
RINGWOOD, HANTS. 


This house, called the ‘“‘ House Dream,”’ 
by its owner, was built, or rather grew in 
the neighbourhood of the quaint old Hamp- 
shire town of Ringwood. It nestles, as 
shown in the sketches, among the pine trees 
for which Hampshire is so famous. Old 
hand-made sand-faced tiles were used on the 
roofs, rough rubble masonry for the chim- 
neys, with stone slates to the slopes; straw- 
berry-red, brick-on-edge cappings and edg- 
ings, giving an inexpensive and simple finish. 
The whole of the upper storey was weather- 
boarded in oak with the bottom edges uncut, 
showing the natural contour of the tree. The 
bricks were obtained from a _ tumble-down 
barn, and these, handled carefully by sym- 
pathetic workmen, still retain in their new 
position the colours that age alone can give; 
there is an indescribable mellow tone over 
the whole. Although the ‘“‘ House Dream” 
has been given an appearance of age,it has all 
modern conveniences. The sanitation is on 
the latest methods; there is an electric bell 
service, and a system of telephones from 
room to room. Electric light is made on 
the estate with a small oil engine plant. In- 
ternally, one of the chief features is the large 
dining hall. No wall papers have been 
used, and in some cases Hall’s washable dis- 


temper was placed straight upon the brick- 
The ‘* House Dream” is 9 
very special requirements, as the plan will 
The architect was Mr. 
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View from the North-East. 


H. BRYANT-NEWBOLD, ARCHITECT. 


of Fisherman’s 


Walk, 


designed to 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


N.B.—Owing to the very great increase 
in the number of enquiries received the 
Editor desires to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be u __.ertaken :— 

(1, Enquiries about buildings to measure 

in particular towns and districts. 

(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 

have been set in examination papers. 

(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 

the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as 
possible. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Edztor ts willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a_ friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
im question. The Editor will, however, avail himself 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned. but the enquiries sent must be on the 
express understanding that he is not to be held responstble 
for any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enquirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult thew solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post will be sent if the enquiry is accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s., made payable to Technical 
Journals, Lid., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post”’ on the outside cover. 

This fee of 1s. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as a registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

The Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or un- 
suitable, and tt must be understood that both question 
and reply will, as a rule, be published in these columns. 


St. Fagan’s Church, Glamorganshire. 

K. F. (EGREMONT, CHESHIRE), writes: 
“‘Please give particulars of any interesting 
architectural features at St. Fagan’s Church, 
Glamorganshire. Any interesting historical 
facts would be appreciated.”’ 

—This church consists of a nave of three 
bays, with north aisle, south porch, and 
western tower, and a chancel with sedilia. 
It consists principally of Norman and 
Decorated work, and was restored in 1860. 
There is a brass tablet to John Rosse, dated 
1710. G. 


(Partnership Formalities. 

N. H. (HUDDERSFIELD) writes: ‘‘A is an 
architect who has been in practice for 15 
years. B is 28 years of age, has served his 
Articles under A, and has been in his 
employ since. B intends going into equal 
partnership with A. (a) How many years’ 
purchase, calculated on the nett profits, 
ought B to pay for such partnership? (b) 
Does nett profit mean the profits of the 
business after deducting a reasonable salary 
for A, also deducting interest for capital 
invested in the business by A? (c) Is it 
customary for partnerships to be for a stated 
period? (d) What security has B for money 
paid as premium at the expiration of that 
period ?” 

—As to (a), there is no definite rule so 
far as we are aware with regard to the num- 
ber of years’ purchase which a person en- 
tering into partnership with an architect 
must be prepared to pay. Much depends 
on the nature of the business. If it is of a 
purely personal character, that is to say, a 
practice in which the c/ientele relies to a 
large extent on the personal skill and taste 
of the architect, it is apprehended that it 
would not be regarded as worth a very high 
premiam. As to (b), in estimating net pro- 
fits, 1t appears to us to be clear that the 
salary of every paid assistant must be taken 
into account. It is an outgoing; a form of 
expenditure which is necessary in order to 
earn the income. It would also be deducted 
by the architect himself when making his 
return for income tax. The point as to 
whether interest on capital invested by A in 
the business is to be taken into account is 
not so easy to decide. It appears to be a 
matter for negotiation between vendor and 
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purchaser. As to (c), there is no custom 
for partnership to be for any jarticular 
period. As to (d), the only security which 
B will have for his premium is that which 
he would derive from the partnership as- 
sets when the partnership was in voluntary 
or compulsory liquidation. When the ac- 
counts were taken, it would then be consi- 
dered how much each partner had put into 
the business, and B’s share would be 
charged on the assets of the business. Of 
course, this would not be the correct prin- 
ciple if there was a special clause in the 
partnership deed providing that the pre- 
mium was to become the sole property of A. 


How to Become a Reinforced Concrete 
Expert. 

Apropos our answer to a _ correspondent 
published under the above heading in our 
issue of August 24th, our attention has been 
drawn to the value of instruction by corres- 
pondence, which forms a convenient method 
of acquiring knowledge when it is difficult, 
personally, to attend one or other of the 
usual centres. In such circumstances, it is 
advisable to take up a course of tuition by 
post, such as provided by the Embankment 
Engineering Institute, 64, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, who give particular attention 
to the practical designing of reinforced con- 
crete structures. The courses of instruc- 
tion are very carefully prepared, and speci- 
ally adapted to the circumstances indicated. 


Wright’s Concrete Fixing Bricks. 

A correspondent writes asking for the 
name and address of the makers of Wright’s 
patent concrete fixing bricks. Should any 
reader have cognizance of the bricks referred 
to, the Editor would be glad of the informa- 
tion. —— 

Foundation in Unstable Soil. 

“NovIcE”’ writes: ““I am about to build 
a small residence on a riverside site, the 
subsoil of which is very unsatisfactory 
The houses on either side of the site are 
cracking badly, the one being built upon 
piles, and the other having a concrete foun- 
dation 6 feet deep. Water is reached at a 
depth of less than 9 feet. I should be much 
obliged if you would suggest a way of mak- 
ing a firm foundation. Would reinforced 
concrete answer? The keight of the highest 
ridge to proposed house will be under 30 
feet. I intend using rough-cast externally. 
Kindly give composition of a good white 
rough-cast, to be finished with a smooth 
surface.” 

—Our correspondent does not provide any 
detailed information regarding the depth of 
the bad ground, and the exact nature of the 
strata on the site in question. It seems to 
us a case for piling, which would be best 
in reinforced concrete, though when ground 
is permanently waterlogged, it might be of 
timber,upon the heads ot which piles reinforc- 
ed concrete beams sustaining a reinforced con- 
ciete platform should be constructed. Upon 
this the walls could be raised without fear 
of settlement. The work would need to be 
designed specially for the site and the build- 
ing. As regards the white rendering which 
our correspondeat contradictorily calls 
smooth rough-cast, we suggest the use of 
silver sand and the white Portland cement 
made by Messrs. G. and T. Earle, Ltd., of 
Hull, proportions three sand to one cement. 
—--— 1D). 

Apportionment of Expenses. 

J. C. (FARNWoRTH) writes: ‘“‘ Under Section 
150 of the Public Health Act, 1875, under 
which certain work has been done, can an 
Urban District Council add ‘ Surveyor’s 
Charges’ to the contract? Can an amount 
paid to the authority several years ago, to 
which was added 1o per cent. for such 
charges, be deducted from an account now 
due to the authority (to which contract 5 per 
cent. has been added for ‘ Establishment 
Charges’)? ” 

—The scheme of the Public Health Act 
and of the Private Street Works Act in rela- 
tion to the apportionment of paving expenses 
is that all reasonable expenses incurred by 
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the local authority in relation to the making 
up of a road shall be apportioned among the 
frontagers. It is obvious that the local 
authority must employ a surveyor to give 
advice in relation to the matter, or they may 
incur unnecessary expense. In these circum- 
stances, the fees of the surveyor may clearly 
be added to the total cost which is to be 
apportioned. Assuming, however, the charge 
is 1mproper, there is a definite procedure by 
which any householder who is affected may 
make a protest; but it must be made within 
a certain time. He certainly could not seek 
to recover an overpayment after the lapse of 
sevep years, for his claim, even if it were 
otherwise good, would be barred by the 
Statute of Limitations, which provides that 
actions for the recovery of money must be 
brought within six years. “ Farnworth ” 
does not make it very clear whether the 
‘establishment charges” are sought to be 
levied in respect of a new apportionment. If 
so, it seems to us that establishment charges 
are not properly made, and we would advise 
him to appeal against it. He should consult 
a solicitor about this. X. 


Book of Public Health Acts. 

S. H. (Assy) writes: ‘‘I should be pleased 
to know what book you would advise con- 
taining all Public Health Acts from 1875 up 
to’ date, ete:”* 

—Public Health Act, 1875, and other 
Statutes and parts of Statutes relating to 
public health. With a complete index to 
same by F. Stratton. New edition revised 
to 1908. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, postage 5d. extra. 
B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


Safe Loads of Fireproof Floors. 

‘“ SAFETY ”’ writes: ‘I bave received an esti- 
mate for fireproof floors, which have to carry 
a safe load of 1 cwt. per foot super. The 
estimate provides in the first floor for 5in. x 
3in. steel joists, 2ft. 6in. apart, for a bearing 
of 17ft. with cement concrete 6in. thick, and 
in the second floor for the same bearing and 
the same thickness of concrete with 434in. x 
rZin. steel joists. What is the greatest ce- 
flection that should be permitted as safe “0 
testing the floors?” 

—With ordinary joist sections of steel in a 
concrete floor, spaced comparatively widely 
apart, such as in the present example, it is 
not safe to treat the work as reinforced con- 
crete. Consequently, we can only regard the 
concrete as serving to strengthen the joists 
latterly against side bending, whereby we can 
safely employ sections for spans of thirty 
times the depth; whereas ordinarily we can 
only safely employ them for spans twenty 
times the depth of the section. We cannot 
rely upon the deflections being reduced by 
the presence of the concrete, though it often 
is so, and perhaps the resistance might be 
augmented. 

As regards the resistance, we must not ex- 
ceed the safe stress on the material. In the 
example furnished by the correspondent 
nothing is said about the load on the upper 
floor being different from that on the first 
floor, so that there is obviously no reason to 
ceduce the steel as has been done. There- 
fore, taking the concrete and steel as weigh- 
ing rsolbs. per foot cube, we have 187lbs. 
per sq. foot as the inclusive load on a stirrup 
2ft. 6in. wide and 17ft. span. This gives us 
a bending moment on each joist of 90.5 inch 
tons. The modulus of section of the 5in. 
by 3in. joist is 5.45. Dividing the 90.5 by 
this fgure, we obtain 16.6 tons per sq. foot 
as the stress in the steel, which is too much. 
Likewise, with the 434in. by 14in. section, 
which has a section modulus of 2.84, we get 
31.7 tons per square foot as the stress, and 
the ultimate strength would only be from 
28 to 32 tons. We therefore see that the 
floor is incorrectly designed. Of course, if 
continunity were spread over several spans, 
and the joists were loaded alternately, the 
bending moment would be less, and similarly 
the stress; but on the information given, it 
would appear that this is a case where rein- 


forced concrete could be used with economy. 
D. 


= 
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FEDERATION NEWS. 


Sheffield Master Builders’ Association. 


The monthly meeting oi the Shefield Master 
Builders’ Association was held on August iith, at 
the Builders’ Exchange, the president (Mr. Wm. 


Longden) in the chair. 

FINANCE.—The treasurer’s statement showed the 
finances of tthe association to be at the highest point 
they have ever been in the history of the Associa- 


tion. The President was unanimously elected trus- 
tee in succession to the late Mr. Mastin. 
New By-Laws.—Timper Sizes.—It was reported 


that this question was still under consideration by 
the sub-committee of the City Council, which had 
in the meantime met two deputations from the 
Master Builders’ Association. Up to the present, 
however, the sub-committee did not appear to be 
inclined to make any deviation from the revised 
sizes issued by them, which they held were the net 
result of expert opinion culled from text books and 
from the local architects’ society. The secretary, 
referring to a paragraph and article in the ‘‘Archi- 
tects’ and Builders’ Journal,” pointed out that a 
similar matter was under dis¢ ussion at Gateshead, 
and he was instructed to obtain further particulars 
of the sizes which were there suggested. The sizes 
recommended by the association appear in the first 


column below, the larger sizes appearing in the 
second column, being those recommended in the 


new draft by-laws of the City Council. 


LENGTH OF PURLINS NOT MORE THAN 6.6 
With Purlins apart 
oft. only (1) we suggest 53 X 2 not 7 
0.c to 7.6 (2) We suggest 6 x 2 not 7 3 
7-0 to 9.0 (3) 7 xX 2 or 6 x 22 not 7 


LENGTH OF PURLIN 6.6 to 8.0. 
With Purlins apart 


6ft. only (1) we suggest 6 x 2 not 9X2 
6.0 to 7.6 (2) we suggest 7 x 2 not (0 Je. spec} 
7-0 to 9.0 (3) we suggest Vee Se OU OM xe s 
LENGTH OF PURLIN 8.6 to 10.6 
With Purlins apart 
oft. only (1) we suggest 7s 25 NOtore 2 
6.0 to 7.6 (2) we suggest 7 x 3 nvi 9X4 
7.0 tO y.o (3) We suggest 8 x 3 notin x 3 
LENGTH OF PURLIN 10.6 to 12.06. 
With Purlins apart 
oft. only (1) we suggest 7S Senos OX 4 
0.0 to 7.6 (2) We suggest 8 x SHOC TL 13 
7-0 tO 9.0 (3) we suggest 9 Xx 3n0tII X4 
7 X 23, 7 x 3, and 8 x 3, are respectively in use for 
10.6 to 12.6 lengths. 
LENGTH OF PURLIN 12.6 to 14 6. 
With Purlins apart 
6ft. only (1) we suggest 8 x SIO Dorr A: 
6.0 to 7.6 (2) we suggest 9 x 3 not11 x 4a 
¥.0 to 9.0 (3) We suggest 11 x3 not12 x 5 
LENGTH OF PURLIN, 14.6 to 16.6. 
With Purlins apart 
oft. only (1) we suggest 11 x 3 not 12 x 5 
6.0 to 7.6 (2) we suggest 11 x 4 noti1 x 54 
7.6 tO 9.0 (3) We suggesti1 x 3 NOt 12x 5 


The sizes recommended by the association are 
well in excess of thuse which are in general use, 
and they have only been suggested by way of meet- 
ing as far as possible the extraordinary demand 
for increase on which the City Council at present 
insist, and for which increase the sub-committee of 
the Council are unable to give any reason whatever 
beyond the fact that they are the result of expert 
G.e., theoretical) opinion. At the last meeting of 
the deputation with the sub-committee of the Coun- 
cil it was mentioned that the association should have 
an opportunity of placing their views before the 
full Committee, and, accordingly, the deputation, 
which consisted of Messrs. J. D. Cook, T. Eshelby, 
J. Sivil, W. Lockwood, and the secretary, met the 
Committee on Tuesday, August 3oth. 

In presenting the case on behalf of the associa- 
tion to the sub-committee, the secretary read a 
statement in which he pointed out that in the first 
instance the new dra‘t by-laws contained sizes of 
roof timbers which the association considered were 
far beyond what were necessary. hey ascertained 
that they were the result of theoretical calculations 
which had been placed before the Council, and 
complained that when the Council had considered 
it prudent to seek outside suggestions, they had 
overlooked the Master Builders’ Association, who 
were more vitally interested in this question than 
any other body. The result was that they were re- 
commended to meet a representative of the Archi- 
tects’ Society, who had taken much interest in 
this matter, and when they met him on June 14th 
they were told that the figures had been worked 
out in all instances on maximums where there was 
a jump from a shoiter to a greater length of pur- 
lin. In face of the calculated experience to which 
he was referred, he could not say that the sizes 
suggested by the association were inadequate, and 
would not be prepared to oppose their adoption by 
the City Council. This, at the request of the sub- 
committee of the City Council, had been duly com- 
municated to them. ; 

The association asked the Council why the sizes 
which originally appeared in the draft by-laws had 
been still further increased by a memorandum, 
and they had asked, and repeatedly asked, for a 
reason, but had got ‘the reply that roofs had 
sagged. They are stili asking for instances, 
They naturally argued that if floor timbers 
were left at the old sizes, while roof timbers 
were enormously increased, it was self-evident that 
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there was some cogent reason for the divergence, 
and that the Council or its officials had some speci- 
fhe cases in mind of which the association had nu 
knowledge. On its own side, the association gave 
the names of the six members of the deputation :— 
Messrs. Longden, Forsdike, Cook, Eshelby, Savil, 


and Biggin — all of whom were large and well- 
known builders and contractors, and said that any 
or all of them would be pleased at any time to 
show the Council’s officials, or anyone, «thousands 
of houses constructed over 20 years ago, with tim- 


bers of the usual sizes—which were less than those 
now suggesied — and where the roofs were as 
straight and perfect as when they were constructed, 
Che offer had not been taken up, and was still 
open. They could not think that it was possible to 
offer any more convincing or conclusive proof. 

[he association pointed out that a heavy beam 
did not necessarily imply additional safety; every- 
thing depended upon the distribution of weight, 
and once the factor of safety had been reached 
and a reasonable margin allowed, it was almost 
as unwarrantable to increase the size by an inch 
as by a yard. 

The sub-committee would probably expect them 
to refer to a case in which the roofs of some cot- 
tages had tumbled in since they last met the Com- 
mittee. In “his case the Corporation’s officials had 
invited the deputation to inspect the property with 
them, and the town clerk had subsequently favoured 
them with photographs showing the damage. This 
case did not advance the argument beyond proving 
that the contentions of the association were correct. 
[he subsidence had no connection whatever with 
the size of ithe timbers used, though the timbers 
were of less sizes than those recommended by the 
association and by the sub-committee of the Coun- 
cil. The fault was entirely due to the method of 
construction, which would not now, and ought never 
to have been permitted. A pair of cottages were 
divided by a 3ft. passage, the walls of which, in- 
stead of being carried to the ridge, were carried 
only to the level of the eaves, and a prop of ed 
charred timber simply placed on end on the top of 
one of these walls was the only support for 28ft. of 
6 X 2x purlins. One of the purlins was 16ft., and 
was nailed to a notch in the prop, while the other 
was nailed on top of it without other support. The 
only wonder was that it had held up so long as it 
had done: It was fortunate that the sizes now 
recommended had not been used in this Cases as 
with such a method of construction there might 
conceivably have been fatal consequences if the 
additional weight of timber had gone through the 
ceiling and fallen into the bedroom beneath. At 
ithis point, the chairman of the Committee, Mr. 
Councillor Neal, intimated that the Council did not 
intend to support their contentions on this case, and 
the secretary, in reply, said there was therefore no 
need for them (the deputation) to show the Council 
the prop, which the deputation had brought with 
them. 

Mr. Sivi] followed, and reminded the Committee 
that the association were anxious to give their sup- 
port and moral sanction to the whole of the by- 
laws. It would be a most unhappy state of things 
to have by-laws which were repudiated by the very 
people (the builders) who were best able to judge 
of their efficiency and necessity. Fortunately they 
were able to support the bulk of them, but in regard 
to sizes of roof timbers they were hopelessly at 
variance with the sub-committee. In purlins they 
(the association) had supplied a list of sizes which 
they considered to be ample for the purpose (the 
sizes being much larger than those which were now 
ordinarily in use), but in some cases these sizes 
were not of more than half the strength which had 
been put down in the new schedule. The sizes the 
association had suggested had a weight-bearing 
capacity of quite double what they would be called 
upon to bear with the thickest Welsh or Westmor- 
land slates. The advisers of the sub-commitiee 
seemed ito have some theory about wind strain, 
which they said made necessary a further addition 
of 100 per cent. to the strength, while they (the 
association) considered that the allowance made— 
double the strength—was sufficient for any wind 
strain to which a roof would be subjected in this 
part of the world. If the wind strain had to be 
calculated, it must be clear that was very much 
greater between a one storey and, say, a 4, 6, or 
8 storey building, where the force of the wind was 
enormously increased, but no distinction was made 
in the schedule. Moreover, the wind strain on a 
roof with dormer lights, turret gabelets, or other 
obstructions, was much greater than in a plain 
roof, but no account whatever was taken of this 
difference. Further, there were no sizes whatever 
put down for anything except plain roofs, no sizes 
for principals, no method of construction, etc., etc., 
no sizes for hip rafters or valley rafters. As a 
matter of fact, a builder might comply witk the new 
by-laws by hanging a 6 x 14 purlin to a 2 x 9 
rafter, the absurdity of which must be apparent to 
everyone. Their case as an association rested upon 
practical requirements. They had the most prac- 


tical proof which could be had that their sizes 
were abundantly adequate for the purpose, and 
could point to at least 80,000 out of the 105,000 


houses built in Shefheld which were roofed with pur- 


lins in no case larger than those suggested. Why 
so greatly increase ttimbers which had been so 


abundantly proved to be sufficient? 
challenged any person to produce .a -house where 
the purlins had given way where they were of the 
sizes suggested by the association. The difference 
in cost between putting in the necessary timbers and 
the quite unnecessary sizes required by the sche- 
dule would be from 43 to 44 in the smaller houses, 
up to a much larger amount in the larger ones, 
This, in conjunction with other requirements, would 
mean an addition ito the rents, which were already 
complained of in Shetheld as being too high. . In- 
deed, as a city they were trying to encourage 


Further, they 
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builders to build houses which were within the 
reach of persons of small income, but in this case 
it was proposed to add expense, and so increas 
the rent with unnex essary and burdensome timbers. 
Mr, Cook followed, and quoted an instance \under 
the County Council where plans had been objected 
to, and ul.imately the sizes of timbers had been rp 
duced. He referred to a building now being con 
structed with an 8oft. span, with no larger size of 
timber than 1 x a1, aft. long, and when he added 
that this roof was selected in < ompetition with a steel 
structure, they would see that it conclusive ly proved 
that it was not a question of weight, but of method 
of construction. Large sizes of timber also meant 
that they would require to be cut only from large 
trees, and this would still further increase the cost. 
He also wished to remind the Council that in re- 
commending smaller sizes than those in the sche- 
dule, the builders’ association could not be accused 
of supporting any selfish int rest, as it was much 
to the advantage of most of them that the maxi- 
mum sizes suggested should become operative, see- 
ing that it would increase the value of the pro- 
perty already erecte Mr. Cook also pointed out 
that sizes suggested would incur un- 


some of the 
necessary waste and expense. 

The chairman and Colonel Hughes, in reply, re- 
ferred to the position in which the Council found 
themselves. The Committee, they pointed out, had 
adopted several of the suggestions of the Master 
Builders’ Association, for which they thanked them, 
but in this matter of timber sizes they were not as 
a committee prepared to make such a great reduc- 
tion in the sizes given them by experts and their 
own officials as the builders required. All they 
(the deputation) could do would be to have the 
matter raised in the Council, or at a subsequent 
stage to communicate their observation ito the 
Local Government Board, which, the Chairman 
understood, had already intimated that they might 
be prepared to make some allowance in some of 
the sizes. 

HEATING ENGINEERS AND PLumMBERS.—The strike of 
operative plumbers at the Royal Hospital still con- 


tinues. The vexed question of the line of demarca- 
tion to be drawn between the work of plumbers 
and heating engineers is still cpen, though the 


matter has been taken up since the June conference 
at Sheffield, by the local master plumbers, who have 
referred the question to their national association. 
That something may yet come out of the conference 
is shown by the meeting of the Executive Com- 
myitee of the plumbers at Norwich on 12th inst., 
when it was decided that the matter be left in the 
hands of a special committee consisting of the 
President, and Messrs. Armitage, Beal, Hill, and 
Lightfoot. At that meeting Mr. Cawthorne, of 
Sheffield, was received, and the secretary was in- 
structed to approach the general secretary of the 
U.O.P.A. suggesting a conference to consist of two 
representatives each of the Institute, the DO TRIA, 
the Sheffield Masters’ Association, and the Shef- 
field Operatives’ Association, to discuss the matter 
in the hope of arriving at a friendly settlement. 

MunicipaL TRADING.—It was reported that the 
Committee of the association had sent a letter 
protesting against the proposal of the Electric 
Light Committee, contributing a sum of ts to- 
wards the cost of an appeal by the Leicester Cor- 
poration restraining them from running an elec- 
tric wiring and fittings department in connection 
with their electricity undertaking. On behalf of 
the association it was pointed out that the members 
of the Committee as ratepayers could not agree 
that the money of the ratepayers of Sheffield should 
be used for the purpose of assisting the Leicester 
Corporation to defend themselves against their own 
ratepayers in a system of trading which the courts 
had up to the present declared to be illegal. As 
a resuit, a letter had been received from the Cor- 
poration stating that ithe proposed contribution had 
been dropped. 

Time Limir Penatigs.—The case of three mem- 
bers of the association engaged on a Corporation 
job who had had penalties imposed on them for 
delay in completion was considered. The penalties 
were originally £47, but had been reduced by 
allowances to £25. The contractors held that they 
were not at fault, and could have completed within 
the stipulated time. Subsequently a deputation of 
the contractors met the Hospitals Committee of 
the City Council, and pointed out that it was unfair 
that they should be mulcted in penalties for delays 
over which they had no control. It was also their 
opinion, and the opinion of the association, that 
penalty clauses were only enforced when there was 
culpable negligence on the part of the contractor, 
of which no instance could be given in this case. 
After a lengthy discussion, however, the penalties 
had been confirmed by the Council. 

BREACHES of WorKING RULES.—An alleged breach 
of working rules was referred to the association by 
the operative masons, but the matter had been 
amicably adjusted, the secretary taking the op- 
portunity of remarking that the relations existing 
between the association and all the operative 
societies were most amicable. 

Buttpinc Trapes Exuisition.—It was 
that the arrangements for the Building 
Exhibition to be held at  Shefheld in 
ber were proceeding apace, and spaces 
being: rapidly booked. Members were 
to give all possible publicity to the exhibition, 
and free invitations would be extended to every 
builder, architect, plumber, and decorator within <o 
miles of Sheffield. ; 

ANNUAL Excursion.—It was decided to hold the 
annual excursion in conjunction with the members 
of the Building Trades Exchange and Club, on 
Thursday, September ist, the place chosen being 
the Dukeries, the party going by train to Worksop, 
and afterwards by coaches through Sherwood 
Forest, visiting all the places of interest, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


only those contracts for which tenders are returnable about five days or longer after the date of this issue. 
d for bills of quantities, etc., are returned on receipt of bona-fide tenders. 


aragraphs signify that persons tendering must conform to a fair wages clause in the 


Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. 
Sept. 9-24. HOO ST. WERBURGH (Kent).— 


Erection of a new Council school, to accommodate 
soo children, at Chattenden, in the parish of Hoo 
St. Werburgh, for the Kent Education Committee. 
Plans and specification, prepared by the Commit- 
tee’s Architect, W. H. Robinson, M.S.A., and form 
of contract may be inspected at ithe offices of the 
Committee. Names and addresses, accompanied 
by a deposit of 41, to be sent to the Secretary by 
Sept. 9. Tenders to be sent to Fras. W. Crook, 
Secretary, Caxton House, Westminster, 5.W. 


Sept. 10, EPPING.—Execution of (1) laying out 
cemetery, including surface drainage, the construc- 
tion of roads and footpaths; (2) erection of gates 
and fences; (3) building of chapel and tool shed. 
Quantities will not be supplied, but each contrac- 
tor will be given a copy of the plans and specifica- 
tions on deposit of 5s. Applications should be sent 
by above date to G. J. Creed, Clerk of the Council, 
Epping. 


Sept. 12. EAST PRESTON.—Building a wall at 
“The Clappers,” Ferring ; also laying a storm water 
drain at Durrington Lane, Durrington, for the 
R.D.C. Tenders to be sent to the Chairman of the 
Rural District Council, Board Room, East Preston. 


Sept. 12. HINDLEY (Lancs.).—Erection of cart 
sheds in the stable yard, Cross Street, Hindley, for 
the U.D.C. Plans may be seen and quantities ob- 
tained on application to the Surveyor, Oswald P. 
Abbott, on deposit of 41 1s. Tenders to be de- 
livered to Thomas Robey, Clerk, Council Offices, 
Hindley. 


Sept. 12. ABERTILLERY.—Erection of 31 houses 
and construction of roads at Cwnttillery, in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications which may be 
seen on application to Lionel D. Lewis, Council’s 
Engineer, King Street, Abertillery. Copies of speci- 
fications may be obtained on deposit of 41 1s. (by 
cheque, made payable to the Council). Tenders to 
be sent to William Gait, Clerk to the Council, Coun- 
cil Offices, Abertillery. 


Sept. 12. ST. HELENS.— Erection of a new 
secondary school for boys in Cowley Hill Lane, St. 
Helens, for the Borough Education Committee. 
Plans and specifications may be inspected, and bills 
of quantities and conditions obtained, at the office 
of the architect, Frank S. Biram, George Street, St. 
Helens, on or before Aug. 22, on deposit of “61 IS; 
Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee, must be delivered 
to Percival Sharp, Secretary for Education, Educa- 
tion Office, St. Helens. 


Sept. 12. PORTSMOUTH.—Constructing, supply- 
ing, and maintaining in thorough repair for six 
months from the completion of the whole of the 
following works :—(1) Waiting room for visitors and 
bicycle store at the north-east entrance of the 
Town Hall, and (2) alterations and additions to 
the Borough Engineer’s offices at the Town Hall, 
for the Corporation. Specifications, general condi- 
tions, and plans may be seen, and a form of tender 
obtained at the Borough Engineer’s Office, Town 
Hall. Tenders to be sent to G. Hammond Etherton, 
Town Clerk, Town Hail, Portsmouth. Fair wages 
clause. 


Sept. 13. ABERPORTH (Wales).—Erection of a 
residence at Aberporth, according to plans and 
specification which can be seen at the Step, Aber- 
porth. Tenders are to be sent in to Capt. J. Davies, 
Step, Aberporth, R.3.O., Cardinganshire. 


Sept. 13. UPPERBY (Cumberland).—Erection of 
new mixed school and for alteration and additions 
to infants’ school, Upperby, for the Education Com- 
mittee. Drawings and specifications at the office of 
the Architect, J. Forster, M.S.A., 13, Earl Street, 
Carlisle. Tenders to be delivered to C. Courtenay 
Hodgson, Secretary, The Courts, Carlisle. 


Sept. 13. TONYREFAIL.—Alterations and re- 
pairs to Bethel Welsh Congregational Church, Tony- 
refail, for the Trustees. Plans and specifications to 
be seen with R. S. Griffiths, .M.S.A., Architect and 
Surveyor, Tonypandy, or with Stephen Evans, Bon 
Marthe, Tonyrefail, to whom tenders should be 
delivered. 


Sept. 13. HELENSBURGH.—Alterations and addi- 
tions to Helensburgh post office, for the Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Ten- 
ders are required for the whole work and not for 
separate trades. Drawings, specification, and a 
copy of the conditions and form of contract may 
be seen on application at the Post Office, Helens- 
burgh. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may 
be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, 3, Parliament 
Square, Edinburgh, on deposit of 41 1s. Tenders 
must be delivered to the Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, etc., Storey’s Gate, London, 5.W. 


Sept. 13. ST. HELENS (Lancs.).—Erection of a 
small power house near to Windle Smithies, for the 
Rainford Gas Co., for the Gas Committee. Plans 
and specifications may be copied upon application 
at the Gas Works Office, Warrington Old Road. 
Tenders to be in official envelope to be obtained 
upon application at the Gas Works Office. Fair 
wages clause. 


Sept. 14. EXETER.—General reparation, paint- 
ing, etc., to the Workhouse, Exeter, for the Guar- 
dians. Specifications may be seen and full particu- 
lars obtained at the office of the Architect, R. M. 
Challice, 14, Bedford Circus, Exeter. Tenders must 
be sent to Arthur Snell, Clerk to the Guardians, 
New Buildings, Castle Street. 


Sept. 14. CAMBRIDGE.—Erection of a cottage 
in Albion Row, according to certain plans, specifi- 
cation, and drawings prepared by the Borough Sur- 
veyor, for the Corporation. Copy of plans and 
specification may by, seen at the Office of the Sur- 
veyor, Guildhall, where further particulars, together 
with form of tender, may be obtained. Tenders 
should be sent to J. E. L. Whitehead, Town Clerk, 
Guildhall. 


Sept. 14. RATHDOWN.—Erection of one single 
and five pairs of labourers’ cottages, for the Rath- 
down No. 2 Rural District Council. Contractors 
may tender for all or part of above work, which 
must be completed within six months after they 
have been laid out by the Architect. Plans, speci- 
fications, and tender forms can be obtained from 
the Clerk to the R.D.C., Patrick Cunniam, Lough- 
linstown, on payment of 5s. 


Sept. 14. MARKET HARBOROUGH.—Frection 
of new police court, superintendent’s house, stables, 
and alterations to existing buildings, at Market 
Harborough, for the Leicestershire C.C. Bills of 
quantities and form of tender may be obtained on 
Aug. 31, from the County Architect and Engineer, 
S. Perkins Pick, F.R.I.B.A., 6, Millstone Lane, Lei- 
cester, on deposit of 43 3s. Tenders to be sent to 
W. J. Freer, Clerk to *he Leicestershire County 
Council, 10, New Street, Leicester. 


Sept. 14. WAKEFIELD.—EFrection of new house 
and alterations to existing house and farm build- 
ings at Bond Hill Ash Farm, Copmanthorpe, near 
York, for the West Riding Small Holdings and 
Allotments Committee. Plans may be seen and 
specifications with quantities obtained on applica- 
tion to the West Riding Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. A deposit of 41 must be sent by separ- 
ate letter to the West Riding Treasurer, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Tenders to the Clerk of the 
County Council. 


Sept. 15. HURST (Berks.).—Erection of small 
holding farm buildings at Church Farm, Hurst, for 
the Berkshire C.C. Small Holdings and Allotments 
Committee. Specifications, etc., may be obtained 
from the County Land Steward’s Office, Assize 
Courts, Reading. 


Sept. 15. CHARNEY BASSETT.—Erection of 
small holding farm buildings, and alterations and 
adaptation of existing farm buildings, for the Berk- 
shire C.C. Small Holding and Allotments Committee. 
Specifications, etc., may be obtained from the 
County Land Steward’s Office, Assize Courts, Read- 
ing, on deposit of 41 1s. 


Sept. 15. LONG SUTTON (Lines.).—Execution 
of improvement works and repairs upon the Long 
Sutton Market House. Specifications and plan can 
be seen at the office of W. H. H. Davis, Architect, 
2, York Row, Wisbech, or with Mossop and Mossop, 
Clerks to the Market House Company, Long Sutton, 
Lincs., to whom tenders are to be sent. 


Sept. 15. LONDON, S.W. (W andsworth).—Erec- 
tion of a new greenhouse and potting shed at 
Wandsworth cemetery, Magdalen Road, Wands- 
worth, for the Corporation. Form of contract, 
specification, and plan may be seen, and forms of 
tender obtained, at the Borough Engineer’s ofhce, 
21s, Balham High Road, 5.W. Tenders must be 
delivered at the Council House, East Hill, Wands- 
worth. Fair wages clause. 


Sept. 15. LEYTONSTONE.—Erection of Leyton- 
stone Sorting Office, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Drawings, specifica- 
tion, and a copy of the conditions and form of con- 
tract may be seen on application to J. Rutherford, 
H.M. Office of Works, Carlisle Place, S.W. Bills 
of quantities and form of tender may be obtained 
at the undermentioned address on deposit of 41,18. 
Tenders must be delivered to the Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, etc., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


September 7th, 1910. 


Sept. 16. TEWKESBURY.—Alterations at the old 
buildings of the Tewkesbury Grammar School. 
Drawings and specifications can be inspected, and 
further particulars obtained from H. A. Badham, 
Secretary, Tewkesbury, to whom tenders are to be 
sent. 


Sept. 16. MINSKIP (Yorks.).—Erection of pro- 
posed farmstead at Minskip, near Boroughbridge, 
for the West Riding Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Committee. Plans may be seen and specifi- 
cations with quantities obtained on application to 
the West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
£1 deposit must be sent by separate letter to the 
West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Tenders to be sent to Francis Alvey Darwin, Clerk 
of the County Council, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Sept. 17. ANDOVER.—Erection of a new post 
office at Tidworth Camp, Andover, for the Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Draw- 
ings, specification, and a copy of the conditions and 
form of contract may be seen on application to 
E. Cropper, at 22, Carlisle Place, S.W., or to the 
Postmaster, Tidworth Camp Post Office. Bills of 
quantities and forms of tender may be obtained at 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W., 
on deposit of 41 1s., to which address tenders must 
be sent addressed to the Secretary. 


Sept. 17. PENGE.—Additions and alterations to 
the offices at the Town Hall, Anerley Road, S.E., 
for the U.D.C. Drawings, specification, bills of 
quantities, and orm ot contract may be inspected 
at the office of the Surveyor to the Council, Town 
Hall, Anerley, S.E. Builders desirous of tendering 
must send at once their names and addresses to 
the Architect, H. W. Longdin, Town Hall, Anerley, 
together with deposit of 42 2s. Tenders to be de- 
livered to C. W. Dommett, Clerk to the Council, 
Town Hall, Anerley Road, S.E. 


Sept. 17. EDENDERRY (lIreland).—(a) Repair- 
ing thirty-six labourers’ cottages; (b) repairing 
and putting in thorough working order pumps at 
Johnstown Bridge and Kilshanroe; (c) sinking 
wells and erecting pumps at Freagh, Clonkeen and 
Drehid, for the Edenderry U.D.C. When the wells 
shall have been sunk to a sufficient depth for the 
purpose, samples of water shall be taken there- 
from and submitted for analysis, and pending in- 
structions from Mr. H. R. Waters, C.E., after re- 
ceipt of reports thereon, the works shall not be 
proceeded with. Specifications of the various works 
can be seen on application to H. R. Waters, C.E. 
Each tender must contain the names of two sol- 
vent securities willing to join in a bond with con- 
tractor (at his own expense) for the due perform- 
ance of the contract. Forms of tender can be had 
on application to T. Humphrey F. Bor, Clerk of the 
Council, Boardroom, Edenderry, to whom tenders 
must be sent. 


Sept. 19. ROSGOMMON (lIreland).—Erection of 
a new Crown post office at Roscommon. Plans and 
specification can be seen at the Post Office, Ros- 
common, and with H. Williams, Secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. Forms of tender and bills 
of quantities will be supplied on deposit of 41. 


Sept. 19. WHITEHAVEN.—Erection of new 
bank premises in Lowther Street, Whitehaven, for 
the directors of the Bank of Whitehaven, Ltd. Con- 
tractors must send in their names to the architect 
not later than Sept. 1, accompanied by a deposit 
of £2 2s. Plans, specifications, and conditions of 
contract may be seen at the office of A. Huddart, 
Architect, 9, Lowther Street, Whitehaven, to whom 
tenders are to he sent. 


Sept. 19. WINGHESTER.—Execution of altera- 
tions and heating apparatus to cells at the police 
station, for the C.C. Conditions of contract, and 
specification and other information at the offices of 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Win- 
chester, on deposit of 41 1s. Deposits must be 
made by cheque, payable to the Hants County 
Council. Tenders to be delivered to H. Barber, 
Clerk of the County Council, The Castle, Winches- 
ter. 


Sept. 19. SITTINGBOURNE (Kent).—Erection 
of a temporary building at the County School for 
girls, Sittingbourne. for the Kent Education Com- 
mittee. Plans and specifications, prepared by the 
Committee’s architect, Wilfred H. Robinson, M.S.A., 
may be inspected at the office of the Committee; 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., or at the office 
of the Local Secretary, E. C. Pearcy, 45, High St., 
Sittingbourne. Tenders must be addressed to E. 
C. Pearcy, as above. 


(Contracts continued on page xi.) 
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Some photographs and plans of this hovse were given in our issue of d) 


ARDENRUN PLACE, BLINDLEY HEATH, SURR. 
Royal Academy Exhibition, 1910. | 
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h, 1909. This fire drawing was exhibited at the Academy this year. 
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A criticism of the works by students of various ‘art and technical schools submitted in the 


Nitioral Competition this year (some of which are illustrated in this issue) was given inJour 


number for August 10th, 


NATIONAL COMPETITION EXHIBITION, 1910. MODELLED STUDY IN RELIEF 
OF A DRAPED FIGURE FROM LIFE SET IN A ROUNDEL. BY JOYCE A. 
REDDROP. AWARDED A NATIONAL BOOK PRIZE 
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ARCHITECT. 


INIGO JONES, 


WESTMINSTER. 


It is difficult to imagine anything giving an effect of greater 


It is admirably adapted for the pageant of a richly dressed procession. 


Ashburnham House now forms part of Westminster School. 
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spaciousness than Jones’s genius contrived in this example. 
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Note: The List of Contents will be found on Page V of the front advertisements in this and subsequent issues. 


Comvetition Trouble in the American Institute. 


Nour issue of June 15th, we-com- 
mented at some length upon the new 
code of competition regulations 
which the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects put into operation on March 
30th last. We took occasion then to 
point out one or two important points 
in the American code which ought to 
be seriously considered by our own 

R.I.B.A. Council; in particular, “the decisive manner in 

which compliance with the ruling of the Institute as to Black- 

listed competitions is demanded from its members under pain 
of their conduct being banned ‘as ‘unprofessional’; and the 
view that the programme of a competition should be so 
drawn up as to constitute a contract between the promoters 
and the competitors.”? The American view (as expressed in 
the code) that open competitions are to be discouraged we 
entirely disagreed with; but in general we regarded the 

American code as a distinct and notable advance, and likely 

to produce better results for both architects and clients, if 

properly supported and adhered to by the Institute mem- 
bers. We were almost prepared to say that this was one 
of the things that they do better in the United States. Un- 
fortunately the sense of loyalty to the leading professional 
Institute does not seem more pronounced in America than in 
the United Kingdom. ‘It is a Fellow of the American Insti- 
tute who attacks the whole code and points out the weak 
points of the regulations—weaknesses which are probably 
inherent to any scheme which aims at a higher code of ethics 
among men of a particular calling. 

Incidentally his -criticism reveals the fact that the chief 
competition evils existing over here seem equally prevalent on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Having obtained from our 
‘contemporary “The American Architect.’ an estimate of 
the total number of architects in the United States, he shows 
in a letter to that journal that only 18 per cent. of the prac- 
tising architects in the United States are members of the 
A.I.A., leaving 82 per cent. as non-members. ‘The ratio of 
R.I.B.A. members, as regards British architects generally, 
would probably be greater ; but on general lines the situation 
is not very different, and the argument that this F.A.I.A. 
[bases upon it is probably equally applicable here. 

“The 18 per cent.,” he says, ““may, of course, safely be called 
the most prominent-architects, while for that very. reason they, with- 
out doubt, engage least in competitions ; probably more ‘than half 
of them have business enough without désiring to enter into the 
very unattractive field of competitive effort where the history of 
expense and return has been an outlay for the architectural profes- 
sion, as a whole, of more than double what the winning architect 
must earn after he has won. Here lies the greatest evil of the 
competitive system, which has come to be adopted for nearly all 
public buildings, churches, hospitals, hotels, banks, in an increas- 
ingly widening circls, until it has come to this that almost the 
only exception is the field of private residences and mercantile 
‘buildings. Would the remedy offered by the Standing Committee, 
viz., that a programme of competition must be approved by a 
committee from 18 per cent. of the architects else that 18 per cent. 
of the architects is debarred from taking part, could that ever cure 
tthe disease (if it is a disease) that afflicts the other 82 per cent. of 
practising architects? Would not the gambling spirit in the 


S2 per cent. be rather glad of improved chances by the proposed 
elimination trom competition of 18 per cent. small though that 
percentage is?’’ 

He then proceeds to criticise the principal remedy of the 
American Institute—the appointment of. the Professional 
assessor. It will be remembered that this is the one point 
upon which the R.I.B.A. maintains absolute firmness; but 
the American critic would apparently dispense with assessors 
altogether. After instancing two or three cases that he con- 
siders unfavourable to professional referees, he proceeds :— 
_ The professional referee, like every architect, is educated on 
lines that become fixed, of what he likes and dislikes, and woe to 
the competitor who does not discover and work along those lines. 
This of itself should answer nine-tenths of the question: Shall 
there be a professional referee? But, after all, these are unimpor- 
tant details. The main question is not how to call the righteous 
to repentance, nor yet, how this Standing Committee shall pro- 
perly segregate the righteous (the 18 per cent. A.I.A. members 
are, in the main, such) and eliminate from their numbers any who 
differ from the committee’s views by transgressing. No, the ques- 
tion for them is, how shall they become a power, for helpfulness, 
for the struggling. 82 per cent. who unconsciously wrong one 
another and who are shamefully wronged by the public, in the 
monstrous methods of competition as they at present exist, putting 
upon architects a burden of losses that no other profession carries 
and that constantly saps our strength for really legitimate work. 

He advises first that the committee dismiss their appeals 
to A.J.A. brethren. “The 18 per cent., or rather one-half 
of that, 9 per cent., is unimportant ; what they do or abstain 
from doing, as to competition, matters little.’’ 

Secondly, he advises the committee to drop the professional 
referee, and to educate non-members and the general public 
in order that work on competitive studies may be reduced to 
a minimum. It would be a help to every architect in the 
land if the A.I.A. Standing Committee would start a cam- 
paign of education in issuing advice, by. publications in 
every city, and by circulars, to limit competitive drawings to 
a scale of 1-16in. to the foot for preliminaries, and place 
the number of drawings at less than half of what is usually 
asked for. The rest of the letter is mainly occupied in dis- 
puting that it is unprofessional for members of the A.I.A. 
to enter what the writer terms “ordinary competitions,’’ and 
concludes: “But the Standing Committee should consider 
carefully before they ask of A.I.A. members that they cut 
themselves. off from business opportunities which those of 
highest standing have entered into in the past. And they 
certainly should not put any unfair penalty upon us who 
sustain an association that ought to be national in its mem- 
‘bership and. influence—but certainly is not so while its 
membership.is only 18 per cent. of the architects.’’ 

This is bitter criticism for the A.I.A., though the writer 
places bimself rather in a false position by attributing to a 
committee what was really the action, as the President, Mr. 
Pond, points out in a subsequent letter, of the whole Insti- 
tute assembled in Convention. What the critic fails to ap- 
preciate, however, is that the American Institute have adopted 
a course—probably a self-sacrificing one—for the benefit of 
all architects in the United States, and for furthering the 
dignity of their art. As Mr. Pond points out :— 

Rates have no bearing in matters involving character and prin- 


ciples, so it is of small moment that the Institute members in the 
prefession are to the non-Institute members in the ratio of 18 to 
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82. The existence of one rightéOus man, we are told, would have 
saved the great cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. If, however, ratios 
are for a moment to be considered, the value of the Institute may 
be likened to the cement in a mass of concrete; there is one part 
of cement to eight parts of other material in the standard aggregate, 
and it is that one part which gaves the great mass its strength and 
stability. It is for the loyal Institute member to maintain the 
integrity of this one small part. 


Mr. Frank Miles Day, the Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Competitions of the American Institute, also rephes, 
pointing out that the code has been issued by the Institute 
itself, and adds :— 


Your correspondent seems to rest under the impression that nothing 
has been done to inform the public and architects in general as to 
th: Institute’s attitude. It may, therefore, be well to state that 
the Institute has issued 15,000 copies of the circular, sending them 
not only to its members and to architects who are not members, 
but to the public as represented by owners, editors, judges, educa- 
tcrs, etc. The board feels justified in giving wide circulation to 
ths ‘document, but it does not assume to dictate ethics of practice 
to architects who are not members of the Institute. It has, how- 
ever, in mind the advancement of the Institute ideals and the 
education of the profession and the public, not alone through the 
circular of advice, but through the medium of periodicals and 
technical journals, and it will welcome any serious suggestions 


terding to make its work effective either along these lines or other- 
wise. 


Another correspondent points out that the critic in his 82 
per cent. of non-members ignores the kindred bodies, the 
Architectural League of America, Chicago Architects’ Busi- 
ness Association, Architectural League of New York, Beaux 
Arts Society, Society of Columbia University Architects, 
various architectural clubs, sketch clubs, etc. In many cases 
the principal officers of these societies are very active in the 
Institute’s local Chapters, and as the societies are closely 
allied with the Chapters, they are very often the source from 
which the Chapter membership is drawn. 

Into what seems to be a family quarrel of the American 

Institute we should hesitate to intrude, but for the fact that 
the circumstances disclosed, and the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, are so entirely similar to those confronting us in 
this country. The task of convincing the general body of 
architects, either in the United States or here, that it is to 
their ultimate advantage to disregard the “business oppor- 
tunities °’ presented by irregular competitions is a heavy task 
which both the British and American Institutes have under- 
ee None the less, it is the only possible way in which 
to raise competition work out of the slough into which the 
cupidity of the general public and architects have thrust 
it. The education of the general public to a better apprecia- 
tion of the art of architecture must none the less be accom- 
panied by the work of educating architects to a higher sense 
of their own cS ae The objections put forward by a 
F.A.I.A. have also been raised in this country. There is the 
same distrust of the leading members of the profession, who 
—because they participate but little in competition work— 
are suspected of want of sympathy with the difficulties and 
struggles of their less wealthy brethren; the same suspicion 
as to the single-mindedness and ability of assessors, mani- 
fested in this country by a growing demand for the jury 
system, in preference to the single assessor ; the same feeling 
that certain assessors are influenced by designs which more 
or less play upon their own work; and the same erroneous 
notion that the leaders of the profession are sacrificing the 
rank and file to some quixotic standard of ethics. 

It is difficult, in these days, when individual opinion attains 
undue recognition over collective wisdom, to establish the fact 
that the higher code of competition ethics put forward by the 
British and American Institutes is in reality but evidence of 
ordinary common sense and material foresight. F.A.I.A., in 
saying that “professional conditions are not made by the say- 
so of one committee—but rather by the growth of years in 
what has been standard professional practice as developed 
by the demands of the public and the concessions of a pro- 
fession to those demands,’ gives away his case. It is 
because both here and in’ America the public during the 
“growth of years’’ has made more and more outrageous de- 
mands upon the architects, and the architects, by a policy of 
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laissez-faire, have been “conceding ’”’ them, that competitions 
have come into such bad odour; and it is both right and 
natural that both Institutes should take a bold stand to check 
the evil. F.A.I.A.’s suggestion that competition studies 
or drawings should be reduced to a minimum is well worth 
consideration and support; but as the general public could 
hardly understand the rough sketches and plans that would 
be perfectly intelligible to the trained eye, it seems to us 
that the only valuable part of his criticism completely <omam 
fies his demand for the abolition of the professional assessor. 


The Outlook for Copyright. 

R. JOHN W. SIMPSON, in answer to adverse critics 
of the Copyright Bill provisions for the protection 
of architects, has presented a brief restatement of the 

case for copyright. Mr. Voysey’s somewhat transcendental 
views he regards as “an apology for the thief in art,’’ and 
“the music pirate, the forger of bronzes and engravings, and 
other like miscreants, would gladly avail themselves of such 
a plea.’’ This is all very well as a debating point, but is, 
we think, hardly a legitimate extension of Mr. Voysey’s 
thesis. Pirates, forgers, and other miscreants did not, 
so far as we can see, come into Mr. Voysey’s purview. Mr. 
Simpson, however, is more clearly justified in saying that 
“In truth, the cause of healthy art is not served by high- 
flown talk about the artist being degraded by the thought of 
reward. The whole range of artistic biography shows the 
spur of need and the hope of reward—either in gold pieces 
or in admiration; or in both—to be necessary for the artistic 
temperament to produce its finest work.’ This matter, 
indeed, is SO far past argument that we are oe ‘d to fake 
Mr. Voysey’s pronouncement upon it as the elephant took the 
horse-drench—hyperbolically. Of course the artist must live ; 
and to affect to despise the means of livelihood is one way 
of disregarding the artistic accomplishment of seeing life 
simply, steadily, and sanely, and compketely. Had not 
Shakespeare a delicately sensitive artistic temperament? Yet 
he was an excellent man of business. Mr. Simpson repeats 
an argument that he has previously put forward—that for 
i pupoRS of protect tion . ae praca of the art of oats 


tecture,”’ and, he aang 4 W e ask that the latter shoei enjoy 

equal and similar privileges and be placed on the same foot- 

ing as its two sister arts.’’ But, except in matters of the most 
primitive simplicity, analogies are seldom so perfect as to 

render their introduction au to the contention which they 

are intended to support, and it would not surprise us to find 

someone pointing out vital points of disparity between archi- 

tecture and sculpture. For one thing, the sculptor has more 
freedom of scope for invention and composition. A strong 

feature of Mr. Simpson’s case is the reference to Continental 

example. Copyright in architecture seems, on this showing, 

to work very well in France, Belgium, and Denmark. Mr. 

Buxton’s Bill, however, Mr. Simpson acknowledges to be- 
“evidently far from satisfactory as it stands,’’ and to “re- 

quire very careful consideration by the Royal Institute.”’ 

Architecture, indeed, occupies but a small place in it, and no 
doubt its case has been greatly prejudiced by the minority 

report of the commission, as well as by the copious douches- 
of cold water that have been thrown upon it by most of the 
architects who have taken part in the discussion in the public 

press. All these, being men of original talent and of high 

standing in the profession, are among those who might be ex- 

pected to feel most acutely the need of protection from 

piracy ; and yet most of them appear to laugh the idea. to. 
scorn. The outlook for the Bill, therefore—or, rather, for’ 
such of it as concerns architecture, is distinctly discouraging. 

Even supposing a greaterenumber of equally eminent. men 

were now to come forward‘on the other side, we should then 

have to face the serious:and probably fatal objection that 

architects are’ndt-making anything like a united demand for 

a measure of protection tow ards' which, we must confess, we- 
had thought the great majority to be favourably inclined. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Some Curious Facts About Paris. 

Mr. John N. Raphael gives some curious facts about Paris 
to the “Daily Express.’’ The longest street in the town 
is the Rue de Vaugirard, which runs from the Odéon Theatre 
to the Porte de Versailles. This street is over three miles 
in length. The shortest street is the Rue des Degrés, whicn 
runs from the Rue de Cléry to the Rue Beauregard (near the 
Boulevard Poissoniére). It is exactly seven yards long and 


four yards wide. It has another peculiarity. Although 
it is right in the centre of Paris, it has neither 
doors nor windows. The Rue des Degrés has houses 
in it. The Rue Baltard has none; and it is forty. yards in 


breadth. This street runs across the Central Markets 
(Halles) from the Rue Berger to the Rue Rambuteau. The 
highest house in Paris is one of nine’storeys, in the Passage 
Radziwill. ‘The house with the most people in it is No. 129, 
Faubourg du Temple. Although it has only one number in 
one street, this house consists of twelve separate buildings 
with communicating doors, has four courtyards, and thirteen 
staircases. 
Inspection of Dwellings. 

In the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 provision 
was made for inspection, local authorities, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether any dwelling-houses in the 
district were in a state “so dangerous or injurious to health as 
to be unfit for human habitation.’? The Local Government 
Board issued last week an order making regulations with 
respect to the manner in which the inspection is to be carried 
out. The order directs that authorities are to prepare a list 
of dwelling-houses in the case of which the Medical Officer 
of Health considers that “early inspection’’ is “desirable,’’ 
and:a “thorough inspection ’’ is to be made of these in regard 
to specified points. These include the arrangements for pre- 
venting contamination of the water supply, sanitary appli- 
ances, drainage, the condition of the house in regard to light, 
air, dampness, and cleanliness, arrangements for the deposit 
of refuse, etc., the “existence of any room unfit for human 
habitation,’’ and any other defects which might render the 
dwelling-house injurious to the health of an inhabitant. 
[t is directed that the inspection shall be carried out by the 
Medical Officer of Health, or under his supervision and 
direction, and that records shall be kept showing the results 
of each inspection and any action which may be taken in 
consequence. Further, the Medical Officer is to include an 
account of the work done in this connection in his annual 
report. ‘The authority are to take the records into considera- 
tion at each meeting, but may delegate this duty to a com- 
mittee. 


by 


The Difficulties of Preserving Buildings. 

The difficulties which beset the path of the antiquarian and 
art-lover are exemplified by an instance at Limpsfield. The 
business of the post office there has outgrown its present 
quarters, and the Postmaster-General has called upon the 
Sub-postmaster for the district to find the necessary increased 
accommodation. The postmaster, who carries on also the 
business of a baker, proposes to pull down an old timbered 
building (of which he is the freeholder), which is one 
of the ornaments of the village, and to build new premises 
on the site. Mr. A. Leveson-Gower, who happens to be 
staying in the village, has invoked the aid of the Surrey 
Archeological Society. The Postmaster-General, to whom 
representations have been made, replies that he has no right 
to interfere, the responsibility resting solely with the village 
postmaster. All postmasters of this class receive an inclusive 
salary, and must themselves provide the premises in which 
the postal business is carried on. Mr. Berry, the Limpsfield 
postmaster, maintains that there is no alternative to his pro- 
posal. The new office must be in a central position, and in 
the High Street. He has heard, vaguely, that another site 
could be obtained by pulling down another building higher 
up the street, but Mr. Berry contends that this would involve 
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turning out the tenant, and pr bably banishing him from the 
district. Small houses in Limpsfield are so scarce that the 
tenant might not be able to obtain another. “To me,’’ Mr. 
Berry explains, “it seems better to pull down an old stable 
—however picturesque it may be—than to turn folk out of 
house and home. At the same time I shall be only too glad 
to consider another site if it can be found, for I quite realise 
the objections to my present scheme. If the post office can be 
built elsewhere I will undertake to turn the old stable into a 
pretty cottage, such as it was, I believe, many years ago.’’ 
Although the building in question is of no great historical 
interest, says the “ Daily News,’’ its demolition would do 
injury to the quaint village street in which it stands. Probably 
dating from the early part of the seventeenth century, it forms 
an integral part of a picturesque group of old buildings near 
the famous medizeval house known to hundreds of antiquaries 
as “Detillens.’’ It is of two storeys, constructed of oak 
timbers, filled with red brickwork, and is surmounted by a 
roof of weather-worn red tiles, forming a high-pitched gable 
towards the street. Its neighbour on the right, with a pro- 
jecting gabled upper storey and massive oak cornerpost, is of 
an even greater age, having been erected at the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century. 


The Union Parliament Buildings, South Africa. 


By the end of the present month, the home of the Union 
Parliament of South Africa is to be ready for occupation, 
after alterations and additions which have cost between 
495,000 and £100,000. The old Cape Assembly Chamber 
Was 66ft. by 36ft. ; the new is 7oft. by 44ft., which is very 
little inferior to the 72ft. by 45ft. of the British House of 
Commons. Seats with desks will be provided for 1 31 mem- 
bers, while the total number of seats is 90. The new wing 
is, of course, directly connected with the old building, a con- 
tinuous corridor running from the new hall to the vestibule 
of the old building, and serving as a lounge. What was 
formerly the Speaker’s room and library now becomes a 
smoking-room, while the old Assembly Chamber is made 
into a banqueting hall, the old Press Gallery being adapted 
as a sort of minstrels’ gallery. All the other galleries have 
been abolished, but there is a new Press Gallery over the 
Speaker’s chair. A roof garden may be expected to fulfil 
some of the purposes for which the terrace of the Westminster 
House is renowned. 


The Scottish System of Contract : Building Owner’s Bitter Cry. 

Correspondence on the question of introducing into Scot- 
land the single-contractor system that is common in England 
has become very voluminous, and continues to be very one- 
sided, nearly every writer protesting vigorously against the 
introduction of the English system. The only writer on the 
other side remarks, indeed, that “all the other letters have evi- 
dently been written by people who are interested in keeping 
matters as they are.’’? This particular correspondent, on 
the other hand, seems disposed to welcome a change. As a 
house-owner in Glasgow, he has had, under the present 
system, two experiences which he has no desire to repeat. 
In one case, his building cost twenty-five per cent. more 
than the architect’s estimate on a very large operation. In 
the second adventure, an extensive alteration exceeded the 
estimate by seventy-five per cent. From this bitter, and we 
should hope exceptional, experience, he infers, we trust quite 
unfairly, that “the reason why a house-owner cannot make 
an overhead contract for a building complete is not far to 
seek. The present system suits everyone admirably except 
the proprietor who has to pay the piper. The architect who 
controls all the work, and the measurer who when it is 
completed measures it up for him, are both as a rule paid 
by a percentage on costs ; and, without imputing bad motives, 
it is perfectly evident that this arrangement cannot lead to 
economy in cost.’? He thinks, therefore, that “if house- 
owners consisted of practical men, and were able to compare 
notes with each other, the present system would soon be 
knocked over.’’ He further complains that under the present 
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system he has “found from bitter experience that it is 1m- 
possible to fix the blame for excessive cost, delay, in com- 
pleting work, faulty design, or any other matter, on anyone 
under the present system in Glasgow,’’ and he hopes that 
other sufferers will come forward and give their experience. 
So far as can be judged from internal evidence—the signa- 
tures to the letters revealing nothing to the contrary—archi- 
tects have taken no part in the controversy, feeling, no doubt, 
that thev have but little concern in it ; but now that, “without 
imputing bad motives,’’ this correspondent has cast mud at 
the profession, perhaps some of them will be provoked to 
retort. Yet it is difficult to see that their intervention could 
serve any good purpose. The “motives’’ which this gentle- 
man would rather insinuate than impute are, in every aspect, 
beneath contempt. ‘Their imputation, or at least their in- 
sinuation, seems to be the solace of the owner whose building 
bill turns out to be bigger than he anticipated ; and there is 
a well-marked type of building owner whose frugal mind is 
disposed to cheapen everything—even probity. This, how- 
ever, is but a side issue. The main question is, Which of the 
two systems is likely to commend itself as preferable to the 
building owner? If the innovation commends itself to him, 
there seems to be no possibility of resisting it. For this is 
a matter in which, after all (to adopt the correspondent’s well- 
worn metaphor), the man who pays the piper can really call 
the tune. 
The Late Mr. Holman Hunt. 

The death of Mr. Holman Hunt, at the age of 83, removes 
from among us a painter in regard to whose work it is 
difficult to express an opinion without opening up questions 
which concern the whole theory of the objects of the art of 
painting itself. In regard to the methods of painting, we 
are faced with the question, Is it the object of the art to give 
a vivid impression of a scene, subordinating minor details to 
the total effect, or is it the object to give absolute and 
laboured realistic imitation of fact? As to the philosophy of 
painting, is its object to give pleasure, to add to the intellec- 
tual enjoyments of life, or to convey a moral lesson? In 
regard to the second question, the general object of Holman 
Hunt’s paintings was undoubtedly a moral one. In the 
words of an eminent French critic, M. de la Sizeranne, he 
was “la conscience fait peintre’’; the expression exactly 
describes him. One exquisite little picture, “The Strayed 
Sheep,’’ which will probably last to be the gem of collections 
for many generations, is an exception; an example of sheer 
beauty of scene and execution, painted for itself alone. 
Otherwise, all his pictures have a religious or a moral motive. 
And he was the embodiment of conscience in regard to exe- 
cution also. No detail was to be slighted, passed over, or 
even subordinated ; no amount of labour was too great for 
arriving at perfection of representation. Of pictures con- 
ceived and executed in this spirit one thing at any rate is 
certain—that they will not be commonplace. Hunt’s pictures 
are few, but every one of them seems the embodiment of a 
problem to which the artist’s whole mind has gone. Among 
the small band who, under the title (almost accidentally im- 
posed and adopted) of the “Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,”’ 
made a determined stand against careless and sloppy execu- 
tion in painting, Hunt alone stuck to his colours to the last 
day of his artistic life. In his way he was a hero in art, 
thinking no study and no application too great, if he could 
attain the perfection he strove after. Such an artist is not 
to be lightly judged. We may think that he was in part a 
failure, but it is a kind of failure better than many facile 
successes, for it holds a high example before us. The truth 
seems to be that he was a great painter injured more or less 
by adherence to a mistaken ideal. In attempting to paint 
every detail of a scene he neglected the principle which 
Millet so decisively stated as the gospel of his art—that 
whatever detail or accompaniment does not assist the main 
object of a picture is a positive injury to it; and he forgot, 
too, that Nature, with far more infinite detail than any 
painter can reproduce, has her own secret of harmonising all 
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into a consistent whole. Thus, in “The Hireling Shepherd,”’ 
the wonderful painting of the vegetation in the dry ditch 
under the trees may be worth the labour bestowed on it, but 
the defiant realism in every detail of the countenances and 
costume of the two figures only results in giving the effect of 
a coarse blowsiness which destroys the sentiment of the 
scene; just as, again, in “The Awakened Conscience,’’ a 
picture with a powerful moral, we are almost shocked by the 
hard and minute painting of the man’s head. His greatest 
work is the “Finding in the Temple,’’ where the central 
group is one of the most masterly things in art; and those 
who have seen the study for it, with the skeletons of the three 
figures drawn first, then the nude outline added, and finally 
the lines of the habiliments, can alone realise what conscien- 
tious pains went to make it so. In his “Valentine and 
Sylvia,’’ the expression and attitude of Julia, embarrassed in 
her boy’s dress, and expecting immediate discovery, renders 
the figure one of the greatest successes in modern painting. 
On the other hand, when he painted a realistic study of a 
young Syrian for the figure of Christ in “The Shadow of 
the Cross,’’ he did not seem to realise that this brought us 
no nearer to an adequate conception of the sacred per- 
sonality ; imagination was wanted for that, and Hunt had 
only realism to bring, and an exaggerated emphasis of ana- 
tomy which is almost unpleasant to the eye; the kneeling 
figure of the Virgin is the only beautiful thing in the picture. 
The “Light of the World’’ is a remarkable work in a pic- 
torial sense, especially in.colour, in which it is almost an 
inspiration ; but the allegorical element in it is really rather 
childish. Next to the “Finding in the Temple,” the “Isa- 
bella’’ and the “Lady of Shalott’’ are perhaps his greatest 
and most successful works. Whatever.may be thought of 
the mistakes of some of his paintings, and of his manner of 
regarding art, he will always be remembered as a painter far 
above the common level, and it is likely that his best works 
will increase in value and repute as time goes on. They are 
among the few modern paintings of which it can be said that 
each has left its mark behind it, and which show something 
of the concentration and intensity of purpose of the great 
masters of the early ages of painting. 
| Manchester Infirmary Site Proposals. 

The proposal, now practically settled, to erect a new art 
gallery and free library on the site of the old infirmary at 
Manchester is still meeting with considerable opposition. 
The alternative suggestion was to build a new Royal Ex- 
change. A correspondent of the “ Manchester Courier’’ sets 
forth two calculations by which the latter scheme is shown to 
benefit the ratepayers to the extent of 470,000 a year. Ac- 
cording to these figures the Corporation would obtain per 
annum from present members of the Exchange £40,000, 
from Raw Cotton Exchange members £10,000, from the 
Corporation for underground tramway offices £2,000, and in- 
crease in income of the Manchester Ship Canal £35,000. 
(We are not clear how the last figure is arrived at; it seems 
problematical.) This makes a total income of £87,000, and 
deducting £17,000 for interest and sinking fund charges om 
land and building, a net income of £70,000 is obtained. His 
figures for the art gallery and library scheme show a capital 
expenditure of £2,383,000, made up as follows:—New 
building (land given in) £333,000, furnishing the library, 
£50,000, and furnishing the art gallery “would cost any- 
thing up to £2,000,000.’’ We wonder the last item was not 
made £5,000,000 or £10,000,000, and with equal reason. 
But with a capital expenditure worked up to £2,383,000 this 
correspondent triumphantly concludes that fhe ratepayers 
would be saddled with a burden of £100,000 a year. From 
this we conclude that Manchester has no art treasures, no 
public-spirited collectors, and that loan-collections aré un- 
known. But, after all, it is now the silly season. 


Light on the New Land Duties. 
Mr. J. Davidson, secretary of the Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, has prepared, for the benefit of 
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members, some exceedingly useful observations on the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910. “Owing to the ambiguity of some of 
the language expressed on Form 4, and also in the Act 
itself,’? Mr. Davidson premises, “ varying opinions have been 
expressed as to the meaning and intentions of some of the pro- 
visions.’’ Accordingly, “in order that no owner may be 
unduly prejudiced.’? Mr. Davidson has summarised the new 
duties leviable under the Act, and has put forward a series 
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of admirable hints for the guidance and protection of those 
whose interests they affect. He points out the several exemp- 
tions which should receive careful consideration, such as those 
relating to small properties in the occupation of the owners : 
and he emphasises the desirability of studying closely the 
clauses as to provisional valuations, and of appealing against 
unsatisfactory assessments ; and in particular he points out 
that “ Builders who paid a deposit for the purchase of certain 
land to be conveyed or possession to be taken in plots as re- 
quired should safeguard their interests under this section. 
especially as increment duty is probably only payable (Section 
I (a)) in pursuance of any contract made after the commence- 
ment of this Act.’’? Other valuable tips refer to official errors 
or default, to the date of service or notice and return of Form 
4, to the undesirability of seeking the assistance of valuation 
officers of other Government officials, and to certain important 
points that should be taken into consideration with respect 
both to high and low valuations. Mr. Davidson is a trained 
expert in such matters, and the members of the Federation 
of which he is secretary are to be congratulated on the 
guidance he places at their disposal in the leaflet under notice 
—a copy of which, we understand, has been forwarded to the 
secretaries of affiliated associations. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Boards. 

In a Parliamentary Buff-book that has just been issued by 
the Board of Trade—the “Second Report on Rules of Volun- 
tary Conciliation and Arbitration Boards and Joint Commit- 
tees ’’—Mr. G. R. Askwith explains that although less than 
three years has elapsed since the publication of the first 
report on this subject, a second edition has been rendered 
advisable by the extensive developments which have taken 
place in the machinery for conciliation in several trades, in- 
cluding the building trades, and by the important alterations 
which have been made in the rules of a number of boards 
already in existence at the date of the previous report. The 
number of permanent boards and joint committees known by 
the department to be in existence in the various trades at 
the present time is 262, and it is estimated that nearly two 
million workpeople are covered by all these agencies for con- 
ciliation. There are also fourteen district boards, which 
afford mediation of a general character, and are not confined 
to any particular trade, and two boards whose work is re- 
stricted to questions affecting employees of co-operative 
societies. In most of the principal trades of the kingdom, 
joint meetings of representatives of employers and work- 
people are now the generally recognised method of settling 
disputes or adjusting differences in regard to questions which 
might otherwise lead to a cessation of work. It is noted 
that, as readers of this Journal are particularly well aware, 
national schemes of conciliation are in existence for all the 
principal branches of industry. The rules of most of the 
boards provide that no suspension of work shall be brought 
about by either party until the matter in dispute has been 
discussed ; and some boards, in the event of a stoppage of 
work having occurred, refuse to consider the disputed ques- 
tion until work has been resumed, while others impose penal- 
ties for a stoppage of work, as also for the breach of any 
award given by the board or its umpire. 

As many as 153 boards and committees provide “ full auto- 
matic machinery ’’ for the avoidance of deadlock, where the 
parties are equally divided, the difficulty being met by refer- 
ence, in the final instance, either to (1) an arbitrator appointed 
by the Board of Trade, or (2) a permanent neutral chairman, 
arbitrator, or umpire, or (3) an arbitrator or umpire appointed 
ad hoc, or (4) three arbitrators, with decision by majority. In 
81 cases, most of which occur under the National Building 
Trades Conciliation Scheme, full machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes is provided, but can only be put into opera- 
tion by the mutual consent of the parties. That there is room 
for improvement in this machinery, builders are well aware ; 


; 


and such collections of miscellaneous data as those given in 
the Buff-book under notice may perhaps be profitably studied’ 
with a view to further improvement or evolution 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Dub- 
lin Industrial Development Association on 
September 5, the prospects of reopening 
the granite quarries in the Burtonport dis- 
trict of Donegal were discussed. The 
quarries, which comprise deposits of grey 
and red granite covering 70 square miles, 
have been closed over ten years through 
want of working capital. There are ample 
facilities for easy transit, and labour in the 
district is cheap. 

* * * 

The Local Government Board has de- 
cided to hold inquiries into proposed 
expenditure by public bodies as follows :— 
Sewerage and sewage disposal works and 
plant.—Merthyr Tydfil Borough Council, 
£1,050 (September 14). Street improve- 
ments, etc.—Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis Borough Council, £4,920 (September 
13); Carlton Urban District Council, 
£1,250 (September 16). Various.—Wilm- 
slow Urban District Council, £2,500 for 
fire station, etc. (September 15); Bridport 
Borough Council, £3,600 for workmen’s 
dwellings (September 14); Portsmouth 
Borough Council, £24,000 for electric 
lighting (September 17). 

* * * 


A Runic cross in light Cornish granite 
is being erected in Quinton Road, Coven- 
try, within a quarter of a mile of the rail- 
way station, to the memory of the Coven- 
try martyrs of the sixteenth century. The 
cost, about £200, has been defrayed by 
public subscription. 

* * * 


The War Department has agreed to give 
a site on high land east of Dover Castle, 
for the erection of a memorial to the late 
Hon. C. S. Rolls, whose historic flight to 
France and back started at this spot. The 
Dover Corporation will erect a Rolls 
memorial in Guilford Lawn, facing the sea, 
to correspond with that erected to Captain 
Webb on Clarence Lawn. 
* * * 


Mr. Francis Healey, architect, of Brad- 
ford, died there on September 5, at the age 
of 69. Mr. Healey had a large practice in 
ecclesiastical work, one of his earliest 
works, in conjunction with his father, 
being All Saints’ Church, Bradford. Simi- 
larly, Mr. Healey had a share in the re- 
storation of the Bradford Parish Church, 
over ten years ago, and more recently in 
the erection of the churches of St. Columba 
and St. Oswald. Among other church 
buildings in which, with his brother, he 
was concerned were St. John’s, Great Hor- 
ton; St. Luke’s, Manningham; St. 
Michael’s, City Road; St. Barnabas’s, 
Heaton; St. Bartholomew’s, Bowling, and 
St. Augustine’s, Otley Road. The Syna- 
gogue in Rowland Street was built from 
their plans, and they designed the Eccles- 
hill Congregational Chapel, the new St. 
Peter’s Church, Shipley; Thornton 
Church, St. Luke’s, Harrogate; Tockwith 
Church, near York; Worsborough Church, 
near Barnsley; Otley Congregational 
Chapel, Matlock Bank Church, Haworth 
Church (restoration), Steeton Church, Mil- 
ton Chapel, Huddersfield; St. Andrew’s, 
Yeadon; Harden Church, and the Leeds 
Exchange. He was also the architect for 
the Victoria Hall, Queensbury; Littlemoor, 
the residence of Colonel H. A. Poster, 
Egton Lodge, near Whitby; and the resi. 
dence of Mr. R. J. Foster at Stockeld Park, 
near Wetherby. 


* * *% 


Mr. Hall Caine has unveiled, at Black- 
pool, a Lancashire county memorial to the 
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Jate Samuel Laycock, the Lancashire dia- 
lect writer. The memorial consisted of a 
life-size oil painting by Mr. S. Lawson 
Booth, and a tablet referring to Laycock’s 
connection with the county as a self-edu- 
cated son of the people, and to the fact 
that he was born at Marsden, near Hud- 
dersfield, in 1826. 


* * * 


The Salle des Fétes at the Brussels Exhi- 
bition has been allotted to the British 
exhibitors who were burnt out a few weeks 
ago. ‘The work of conversion was entered 
upon with extraordinary vigour. Orders 
for new show-cases were placed with 
several firms, who, working at high pres- 
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gure, undertook to complete their contracts 
between the 7th and toth of the present 
month, and an army of carpenters and 
painters was sent over from England. The 
interior of the Salle, which was formerly 
used for conferences, concerts, and similar 
functions, has had to be considerably modi- 
fied to meet the new conditions. For ex- 
ample, the flooring was formerly arranged 
in three rising stages, and has now been 
reduced to a general level; and several 
additional doorways have been formed. A 
writer in the “Daily Telegraph” claims 
that “the whole reconstructed section is a 
monument to British courage, energy, and 
resource, in time of crisis.’’ 

* * * 


The Lord Mayor of London has added 
the following names to the Mansion House 
Committee of the Fund for providing a 
memorial in London of the late King :— 
Alderman. Sir Walter Vaughan Morgan, 
Sir Henry Burdett, Sir Frederick Low, 
K.C., M.P., the Hon. Joseph Martin, M.P., 
the Prime Warden of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, and Dr. R. J. Collie, Consult- 
ing Medical Officer to the London County 
Council and the Metropolitan Water 
Board. 

* * * 

The new sewage purification works con- 
structed for Prescot (Lancs.) by Messrs. 
Taylor, Wallin, and Taylor, of Newcastle, 
which were formally opened by the Hon. 
Arthur Stanley, M.P., on August 31, were 
begun two years ago and completed in the 
early part of this year. The filter beds, 
which are 7ft. 6in. in depth and have a 
total area of 2,143 square yards, are de- 
signed to take 28 gallons per square yard. 
The sludge is buried in trenches, the area 
of land for this purpose being sufficient 
to last for three years before it will be ne- 
cessary to go over the same ground again. 
The effluent from the first filters is nearly 
equal to the standard required by the Mer- 
sey and Irwell River Board, and the final 
effluent contains but one-quarter of the im- 
purities allowed by that standard. 

~*~ * * 


Tenders for the supply and erection of 
the steel superstructure of the new bridge 
to be erected over the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec are to be submitted to the Cana- 
dian Department of Railways and Canals 
by October 1. It is understood that two 
or three of the principal German engincer- 
ing companies will unite in submitting a 
joint tender, and that three of the leading 
American and two of the Canadian bridge- 
building firms also intend to compete. In 
Great Britain a tender is to be submitted 
by the Cleveland Bridge and Engineering 
Company, of Darlington, in association 
with the Metropolitan Amalgamated Rail- 
way Carriage and Wagon Company, of 
Birmingham. These companies propose 
to establish a large bridge and engineering 
works in Canada, and they have recently 
formed a new syndicate, which has been 
registered at Montreal under the title of 
the British Empire Bridge Company, with 
a capital of £1,000,000. 

* * * 


The late Sir Francis Seymour-Haden’s 
antique furniture is to be sold by auction 
early next month at Alresford, Hants, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley. 


* * * 


During the work of restoration at Mor- 
ton House, Hatfield, which is now being 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
Winter Rose, architect, for Mr. F. W. 
Speaight, there has just come to light an 
ancient oak roof that for several centuries 
has been covered with lath and plaster; 
several coins of James the First’s period 
have also been found. 
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For designs for the new university build- 
ings at Moscow, for Chanievsky Univer- 
sity, the sum of 1,040 francs is offered for 
each of five selected designs. The eleva- 
ticns, etc., are to be delivered by October 
1, 1g10, and the detail drawings by January 
20, TOT: 

* * * 


In a competition for a new police bar- 
racks (caserne de gendarmerie) at Gannat, 
in the department of l|’Allier, the follow- 
ing awards have been made: 1 (execution 
of the work), M. Gilbert Bonnet, Vichy; 
2 (premium of 600 francs), M. Eugene 
Giraud, Moulins; 3 (premium of 400 
francs), M. Griffet-Lacarin, Vichy. 


* * * 


The calendar of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College, which was 
noticed in last week’s issue, contains par- 
ticulars of a newly instituted diploma 
course in building for day students. In 
this course, Professor Gourlay informs us, 
the standard set is a high one, as students 
before entering the diploma course require 
to pass an entrance examination in general 
education equivalent to that to the Scottish 
Universities. The object is to set before 
the young men who aspire to be master 
tradesmen or clerks of works, a course in- 
cluding a sound scientific and. technical 
training which will thoroughly qualify 
them for co-operation with architects in 
the erection of buildings. For evening 
students there are junior and senior certifi- 
cate courses of three and five years’ dura- 
tion respectively. The College classes are 
all advanced ones, because elementary 
work is taught in continuation schools, 
which are attended by students before they 
enter the College. 
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Interesting details concerning the re- 
venue and expenditure of the Bridge 
House Estates of the City Corporation, out 
of which the four City bridges are main- 
tained, and were originally built, are given 
in the Chamberlain of London’s annual 
accounts of the City for 1909. The total 
income for the year was £152,974, of which 
rents and quit rents were responsible for 
£149,018. The cost of maintenance of the 
bridges was as follows :—Tower Bridge, 
£15,585; Blackfriars Bridge, £1,207; Lon- 
don Bridge, £1,494; Southwark Bridge, 
£989. The City police were paid £2,000 
for watching the bridges, and a sum of 
£1,450 was paid for the hire of a steam 
tug to assist vessels in navigating the 
Tower Bridge. Strangely enough, 
although the Tower Bridge is much nar- 
rower than its older neighbours, the 
cost of cleaning it is much heavier, being 
£1,400, against £750 each for London and 
Blackfriars Bridges. In the matter of 
lighting, the City’s newest bridge also led 
the way, this item costing £1,134 for the 
Tower Bridge, as against £228 for London 
Bridge, £249 for Blackfriars Bridge, and 
£157 for Southwark Bridge. 

* * * 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, 31 and 32, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Holborn, is prepared to ar- 
range for lectures, with or without lantern 
slides, in any part of the country, illustrat- 
ing the progress of the: Town Planning 
movement at home and abroad and the 
great development in the adoption of Gar- 
den City principles. A number of well- 
known authorities on Town Planning 
generally and upon the Town Planning 
Act of last year have consented to lecture 
for the Association, and arrangements are 
now being made for the winter months. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Duties of a Clerk of Works. 

Editor of THe ARCHITECTS’ 

BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

SiR,—The following was sent in answer 
to a Building Committee who wished me 
to define the duties of a Clerk of Works :— 

To assist in setting out all the work, and 
to check all the dimensions. 

To keep a diary in which he makes notes 
of the weather, the number of men em- 
ployed, and materials delivered, and to 
send a copy of the diary to the architects 
every Monday. 

To check and sign time-sheets for all 
work not included in the contract. 

To see that only the materials specified 
are used, and in their proper quantities, 
and that the workmen are thoroughly com- 
petent. 

To see that the builder orders all mate- 
rials in ample time to ensure punctual 
delivery. 

To keep the architects informed of every 
difficulty that is encountered, and to draw 
their attention to any discrepancy that 
there may be between the quantities, the 
small scale drawings, and the 4in. scale 
drawings, and the full sizes, and to see 
that the sub-contractors and other firms 
employed have proper facilities for carry- 
ing on their work. 

A Clerk of Works should visit the 
builder’s yard about once a fortnight, and 
see the joinery before it is framed up and 
primed. 

Perhaps some of your readers would 
care to add to or criticise the lst. The 
question is one that is constantly made to 
architects. G. 


To the AND 


Sound-proofing Partitions and Floors. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

S1r,—I shall be obliged if you will pub- 
lish the following exposition of a difficulty 
I have met with—in order, if possible, to 
elicit from your readers an explanation 
or a cure that any of them can recommend 
from their own experience. I recently 
erected a hollow partition between two 
bedrooms, consisting of steel angle-iron 
uprights, one to each face of partition, con- 
nected together with steel cross pieces, 
upon which was metallic lathing. This 
was covered on both sides with a quick- 
setting plaster. The result is excellent as 
construction, but the partition is far more 
pervious to sound than any ordinary wood 
stud and lath and plaster partition, and 
even more so than a solid 2in. single thick- 
ness partition of a similar metallic struc- 
ture. 

I also constructed two floors—a ground 
floor above a basement storey, and a first 
floor. These were of wooden joists resting 
on iron girders and the walls, and with 
metallic lathing suspended well below the 


wooden joists by steel hangers and 
grounds. In this case, again, the ceilings 


were coated with a quick-setting plaster. 
The result is a floor extremely pervious to 
sound in both cases. Now, I believed that 
in both the partition and the floors I was 
following the method of comparative dis- 
connection of the two surfaces which has 
been over and over again recommended 
as being the best method of sound-proofing, 
and far better than any form of pugging. 
I therefore omitted pugging. Even now, 
after filling the partition with sawdust, it is 
not much better. I shall be grateful for 
any comments on this trouble. 

W. B. Hopkins, A.R.I.B.A. 

97, High Street, 

Berkhamsted. 
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TOWN PLANNING NOTES. 


AuNaweRond| The Borough Paeibee 

West of West Hartlepool 1as 
drawn up a scheme for a 
new direct road between 
that town and Middlesbrough. Though 
the two towns are only 7$ miles apart in a 
straight line, the nearest distance by rail 
is 17 miles; by road 124 miles with some 
bad gradients, awkward corners, etc. He 
proposes, therefore, to construct a new 
road of a length of about 53 miles, com- 
mencing at the southern end of Seaton 
Carew, skirting the west side of the golf 
links, crossing Greatham Creek, and 
effecting a junction with an existing par- 
tially constructed roadway formed by the 
Tees Conservancy Commissioners, which 
is at present practically unused and grown 
over with grass. Thence the traffic would 
be taken along the existing thoroughfare 
to the transporter bridge. The scheme 
would involve entirely new road construc 
tion over 33 miles, and the widening and 
improving of the existing roadway over 
two miles. The plan prov ides for a centre 
footpath oft. in width; on the east side 
of the footpath a road for motor and light 
fast traffic 24ft. in width; and on the west 
side of the footpath a road for heavy slow 
traffic 22ft. in width. This gives a width 
for highway purposes of 55ft. The plan 
further shows on the westernmost side of 
the footpath a width of 14ft. reserved for 
light railway PUSS making a total 
width of land to be acquired of Goft. Mr. 
Dennis states that there are no engineer- 
ing difficulties to be encountered, and for 
purposes of traction the conditions are 
ideal, the gradient of the roadway being 
practically evel for its w hole length. The 
estimated cost of the work is approxi- 
mately £47,000 or £50,000. 


Hartlepool. 


: The’ ° Chester -le - Street 
The Housing ,, = g 
ix R.D. Council has been 
ct at 2 aa 
requested by the Wash- 
ington Parish Council to 
adopt Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. The Chester-le- 
Street Authority, having already ap- 
pointed a special. committee to deal with 
this subject, referred the matter to it. 


Washington. 


ane Co - Partnership 
Co-partnership Housing Council report 
Housing. that since 1903, when the 
only co-partnership hous- 
ing scheme in existence was at Ealing, 
and the cash value of the land and build. 
ings in the possession of the Ealing 
tenants was £10,237, 13 other schemes 
have been started, there being three at 
Hampstead and one each at Garden City 
(Letchworth), Sevenoaks, Leicester, Man- 
chester, Harborne, Fallings Park, ‘Stoke- 
on- Trent, Derwentwater, and Sealand, the 
total area of land in the possession of these 
societies being 652 acres, on which it is 
intended to build 6,595 houses at a total 
cost of £2,105,990, of which about one- 
fourth had been expended at the end of the 
last financial year. 


Propored Carden The rector, Rev. G. H. 
Saburb: Aitken, _ foreshadows in 
the Parish Magazine a 
housing scheme at Hasle- 
mere. He says: “What exact form the 
scheme will take and on what system the 
cottages will be built are not yet decided. 
What has seemed to be needed for a long 
time is something in the nature of a little 
garden suburb, not too large, to fit in with 
fhe general proportions of the town, and 
with cottages pleasantly built, surrounded 
by small gardens, and standing at a rent 
which is not beyond the wages which pre- 
vail in this district.’’ 


Has/emere. 
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The main feature of the 
Brent Garden new garden village at 


Village. Finchley is the system of 
co-operative housekeep- 
ing to be inaugurated there. Brent 


Lodge, which stands on the estate, is to be 
preserved, and used as a central dining 
hall and clubhouse. The catering depart- 
ment will be managed by an experienced 
chef, and tenants who wish to avoid the 
trouble of cooking their own meals may 
have them provided at the central hall or 
sent to their own homes. Mrs. Melvin, 
the secretary, announced to a meeting of 
subscribers and friends that applications 
had already been made for 40 or 50 flats, 
and capital had been coming in at the rate 
of £1,000 a month. The arrangements 
were all complete, and it only remained 
now for the necessary capital to be sub- 
scribed. The estate to be purchased pro- 
vides 24 acres of land, upon which ae 
and flats at rentals varying from £35 

£60 a year are to be erected. 


Mr. H. D. Rawnsley and 
The Preservation Mr. Nigel Bond announce 
of Borrowdale. that the purchase money 

for Borrowdale_ Estate 
has been raised. The number of donors 
is 450, of which one gave £147, three 
£100, three £50, five Le 5, 25 more than 
one acre, IOI one acre, and the rest sums 
varying from £5 to 1s. Amongst the 
donors of acres were friends to the move- 
ment in America, who remembered the 
beauty of Borrowdale; the public schools 
and staffs of Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
and Sedbergh also gave acres. The Prin- 
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cess Louise set an example in the purchase 
of 13 acres of Grange Fell as a memorial 
to the late King. Many reasons have con- 
spired to make it a peculiarly difficult time 
to raise money for such a purpose, and the 
greater, therefore, is the honour to those 
who have determined to help to preserve 
for the nation in the heart of this northern 
home for health, recreation, and thought, 
one of the most beautiful bits of our Lake- 
land scenery. 


SOCIETIES REE @ tals: 


L.C.C. School of Building. 


The prospectus of the London County 
Council School of Building, Ferndale 
Road, Brixton, S.W., is a stout pamphlet 
of forty-four pages, in which are set forth 
in detail the growing activities of this 
seemingly prosperous institution. The 
studies arg arranged in three sections :-— 
(1) Trades classes; (2) building construc- 
tion and allied subjects; and (3) architec- 
ture and drawing. In the first section, all 
the usual trade subjects are taught; in the 
second, the “allied subjects”? include 
book-keeping, estimating, office routine, 
the law of easements, chemistry, and 
physics of building materials, land survey- 
ing, mathematics, and, as stated in our 
“Concrete and Steel Section,” the new suh- 
ject of reinforced concrete, in which lec- 
tures will be given by Mr. H. Kempton 
Dyson on Tuesday and Friday evenings. 
The Director of Architecture is Professor 
Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., and the Prin- 
cipal of the school is Mr. H. W. Richards. 
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NATIONAL COMPETITION EXHIBITION, 1910 : 
GLASS. BY EDWARD RIDLEY. 
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DETAIL OF DESIGN FOR STAINED 
AWARDED A GOLD MEDAL. 


September 14th, 1910. 


MAGAZINES & REVIEWS. 


The only article in the “Art Journal” 
which bears on design as distinct from pic- 
tures is that by Mr. Holmer on “ Hedge- 
rows in Late Summer,” one of the “Nature 
Study” series, with illustrations by Miss 
Augusta Cullis. These are foreground 
studies of leaves and sprigs, and are full 
of suggestion for decorative design. 

The “Burlington ” contains a reproduc- 
tion of an interesting sketch by Rem- 
brandt, in the print-room at Berlin, which 
is supposed to be a view of London with 
old St. Paul’s in the centre. There seems 
to be no record of Rembrandt having 
visited London, but a comparison of the 
outline of the building with Hollar’s well- 
known view of old St. Paul’s seems to ren- 
der it probable that it is the same building. 
The spire had been destroyed or taken 
down at this time; the tower only is shown, 
with a square finish. Another drawing of 
old St. Paul’s, of the school of Rembrandt, 
is reproduced from a Vienna collection; 
in this case there can be no doubt of the 
subject, though the artist, whoever he was, 
has got into trouble with his perspective in 
putting in the transept gable. The repro- 
duction of the two sketches is at all events 
an interesting addition to our illustrations 
of medizval St. Paul’s. 

The “Architectural Record’? (New 
York) gives a long and fully illustrated 
article to the New York Public Library, of 
which Messrs. Carrére and Hastings are 
the architects. This is a Classic building 
of very sumptuous design in all its interior 
details, planned on symmetrical lines, with 
an immense general reading-room on the 
third floor at the back of the building, 
divided across the middle by two parallel 
columned screens of woodwork, of fine de- 
sign, which form a kind of central vesti- 
bule and distribution room. The archi- 
tects, we are told, purposely kept this main 
reading-room at the back and out of sight, 
because they recognised that a monu- 
mental architectural effect could not be 
consistent with the provision of large win- 
dow space, and perhaps its position on the 
third floor was also influenced by a desire 
for a better light than could be obtained 
below; but as far as we can understand the 
plans, which are not very well reproduced, 
the main reading-room would seem to be 
rather difficult of access from the street. 
Otherwise, the plan seems a very good 
one. The main staircase is very dignified 
and spacious; the principal front, towards 
Fifth Avenue, is treated with a Corinthian 
engaged order the whole height of the 
building, with a sumptuous cornice; the 
details of this part seem very good in their 
conventional style, though the grouping of 
the front as a whole is not impressive, the 
pedimented end pavilions being rather 
weakly treated. The article describes this 
as “the most important building erected 
since the American architectural revival 
began.’? We do not exactly understand 
where that “revival’’ counts from, unless 
it is from the time when everything in 
American architecture became French. 
In that case the New York Library no 
doubt is typical. It seems rather.a pity 
that nothing more original could be done 
for the front than the conventional en- 
gaged Classic order. Mr. Montgomery 
Schuyler’s article on “ The Architecture of 
American Colleges’? is continued. The 
dates put to the illustrations render them 
rather amusing landmarks of the changes 
of architectural taste, which till recent years 
seem to have followed those of England 
pretty closely. Girard College (1833) is an 
octastyle temple facade; Logan Hall (1874) 
is Gothic in the manner of the late Mr. 
Waterhouse; in the buildings of the last 
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NATIONAL COMPETITION EXHIBITION, 
BY LUCY MACARTHUR, 


decade of the century we come to a quieter 
collegiate Gothic with mullioned windows ; 
and so on. 

“Scribner” contains, under the title 
“The Canal Builders,’’?:an account of a 
visit to the works of the Panama Canal. 
It is so crammed with American operatives’ 
slang (being mostly in the form of reported 
conversations with the men), that a good 
deal of the detail is not very intelligible 
to the ordinary reader ; but one may gather 
from it that work in the way of excavat- 
ing by steam‘shovels, blasting with dyna- 
mite, and laying immense masses of con- 
crete, is really going forward on a great 
scale, and that those concerned in direct- 
ing the undertaking mean to carry it 
through, though no one can yet say when 
the end of it will be in sight. It may be 
gathered also that the work is carried on 
a good deal in that careless and happy-go- 
lucky fashion which has led to so many 
accidents on American railways, and that 
several disastrous premature dynamite ex- 
plosions have accounted for a good many 
lives. One can hardly imagine such avoid- 
able accidents happening under the rule of 
an English contractor. Under “ The Field 
of Art’? are some observations on “ Con- 
temporary Architectural Sculpture in 
Colour,’’ which appears to be attracting a 
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DESIGN FOR PRINTED COTTON-HANGING. 


good deal of attention among American 
architects, chiefly in consequence of the 
extensive employment of terracotta as a 
covering for steel structure, and the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded for reviving the art 
of Della Robbia. Three buildings are 
mentioned as having been recently de- 
corated in this manner; a church, an 
opera house, and an hotel :— 

“In the simpler colour schemes adopted, 
the arrangement of white figures on a blue 
ground is frequently maintained to-day, as in 
the pediment of Dr. Parkhurst’s Church, 
Madison Square in this city. In the panels 
of the Boston Opera House, representing 
Music, Drama, and Dancing, this blue takes 
on a greenish tinge. In the large medallions 
and reliefs on the facade of the new Vander- 
bilt hotel, in this city, now in process of 
construction, the colour is more delicate, the 
figures being white and the background a 
delicate cream colour. But for all this work, 
sculptural and purely architectural, the num- 
ber of colours, it is claimed, can be indefi- 
nitely increased. 

An illustration of the church. pediment 
is given. Apparently the church is a stone 
building; what would be the effect of the 
highly coloured pediment sculpture in such 
a case seems rather doubtful. But the 
subject is of considerable interest to 
modern architects. 
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The West Central district of London abounds in examples of 


specimen, though marred by the glossy varnish on the woodwork. The consoles in particular are very bold in 
— 


design and execution. 


eighteenth century doorways. The above is a good 


DOORWAY TO NO. 26, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
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ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 
CONGRESS. 


The Health Exhibition. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute Health Exhi- 
bition at Brighton, which was opened on 
September sth, and remains open until Sep- 
tember 14th, comprises about 70 stalls. Among 
the most noteworthy from our particular 
point of view are the following :—John 
Gilkes and Sons, Ltd., decorators’ merchants, 
North Street, Brighton, whose elegant stand, 
with correctly proportioned Ionic pilasters, 
was designed by Mr. W. C. fh. Gillam, 
M.S.A., of Westminster and Brighton. rhey 
showed wall-papers and decorative materials, 
awarded a bronze medal tor 
non-fading and washable wall- 
covering of brilliant colouring, and another 
for the Birge leather papers. The Horsfall 
Destructor Co., Pershore (silver medal) ; God- 
Massey, and Warner, Ltda, oN OULLnES 
ham (silver “medal for an improved steain 
disinfector); Thomas Parsons and sons, 
varnish and enamel manufacturers, Long 
Acre and Mitcham, who showed their Endel- 
line enamel and other decorative and sanli- 
tary preparations ; Ronuk, Ltd., London, 
Manchester, and Portslade, floor staining and 
polishing preparations ; Sussex Portland 
Cement Co., Ltd. (silver medal for educa- 
tional value of exhibit) ; Cakebread, Robey 
Ltd. (bronze medal for magnet 
joint, and another | for Stevens's 
barrel locks, of which a description has been 
already given in this journal). _ Carter and 
Co., Ltd., Poole, Dorset, and London, show 
tiles, mosaics, terra-cotta, etc., and receive 
a bronze medal for their leadless glaze ware. 
The British Sanitary Co., Glasgow, are 
awarded a silver medal for their self-acting 
earth-closet, and the Eagle range (Eagle 
Range Co., London and Birmingham) receives 


a similar award. 
The Cable System of Heating. 

An exhibit of exceptional interest 1S that 
by Messrs. J. F. Phillips and Son, of a 
Old Queen Street, Westminster, _also oO 
Brighton and Liverpool, of Barker's Cable 
system vacuum hot-water heating. This 
system has been already described in the jour- 
nal, but its principal features may be again 
usefully summarised. The cardinal principle 
of the system is that circulation is obtained 
not by driving or propulsion, but by suction, 
which draws or aspirates the water round 
the system at a very high | velocity. The 
chief agency in obtaining this effect 1s called 
the thermo-syphonizer. Any automatically 
controlled valve sprays water into a heating 
chamber, where it is heated by the admission 
of low-pressure steam or vapour at or below 
atmospheric pressure, when the condensation 
of the steam causes a powerful suction on the 
return pipe. After being heated, the water 
is forced by silent steam pressure up to a 
tank at a higher level than the apparatus, 
and is thence conducted (through the flow- 
pipe) to the radiators, through which a 
powerful circulation of hot water 1s mal- 
tained. The temperature remains constant 
to the degree to which it is set by the simple 
adjustment of a regulating lever, by means 
of which it is placed under complete control. 
No pumps are used, and as regards the lay- 
ing of the pipes the system Is absc lutely inde- 
pendent of levels or gradients. The pipes can be 
fixed at any level and bent in any direction, as 
demonstrated at the exhibition, where a 
length of flexible pipe is contorted into ellip- 
tical loops, and tied into slip-knots, with- 
out the least detriment to the circulation. We 
thus get the very important advantage that 
the system can be applied without structural 
alterations. At the Brighton pavilion, about 
1,000ft. of piping ‘has been laid without the 
slightest interference with the structure. 
Smaller pipes are required than those neces- 
sary in ordinary systems; and any number 
of detached buildings can be heated and sup- 
plied with hot water from one apparatus, 
without excavations for boilers or pipes. The 
Cable system has been successfully installed 
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in many parts of the country ; and among the 
more important buildings for which it has been 
adopted are the Royal Aquarium at Brigh- 
ton; Royal Portsmouth Hospital (two instal- 
lations fitted, and a third under considera- 
ticn) ; British Motor Cab Co.’s Garage, Pim- 
lico; Messrs. Pratt Bros.’ extensive shops, 
showrooms, workshops, and offices, High 
Road, Streatham, S.W.; scarlet fever pavilion 
at the Borough Hospital, Brighton; and at 
many other hospitals, churches, schools, fac- 
tories, and private residences. ‘The instal- 
lation at the Royal Sanitary Institute Exhibi- 
tion has received the Institute’s highest 
award, the silver medal. Messrs. Phillips 
also exhibit (for the first time) the ‘‘ Perfecta ” 
or “Warm Wall’’ system of warming and 
ventilating, in which there is direct radia- 
tion from the surface of a wall, in which the 
apperatus (including a humidifier) is con- 
cealed. To this invention we hope to be 
able to refer more fully on a future occasion. 


The Congress. 

The 25th annual Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute was opened at Brighton on 
Monday, September 5, when delegates at- 
tended from the following bodies :—Colonial 
and Foreign Governments, 3; Government 
Departments, 4; County Councils, 18; Bor- 
ough Councils, 45; Metropolitan Boroughs, 
4; Boroughs, Urban District Councils, or 
Sanitary Authorities, 80; Rural District 
Councils, 9; Port Sanitary Authorities and 
others, 6; Education Authorities, 9 ; Societies, 
Universities, Colleges, etc., 51. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Society of 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, and the Incorporated Society of Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers were amongst 
the bodies represented. The Hon. Sir John 
A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G., was President of 
the Congress, and delivered the inaugural 
address on Monday evening. 


Town Planning. 


On Tuesday a joint Conference of engi- 
neers and surveyors to county and other sani- 
tary authorities and medical officers of health 
was held under the chairmanship of Mr. P. 
H. Palmer, M.Inst.C.E. (Borough Engineer, 
Hastings). In his inaugural address Mr. Pal- 
mer said that during the last ten years the 
scope of subjects with which the municipal 
engineer had to deal had been greatly ex- 
tended and widened, the operations of various 
Acts of Parliament, the introductions of re- 
inforced concrete, extension of the Public 
Health Act, Housing and Town Planning, and 
various other matters had made it necessary 
that his knowledge should be special, and 
that he should be a highly trained man. One 
of the subjects of most recent creation, and 
one which would ultimately have far reaching 
consequences for good, was the passing of 
the Housing and Town Planning Act. Of 
all subjects connected with the health of 
the community nothing could be of greater 
importance than the control which local 
authorities were empowered to exercise in 
the future over the provision of living accom- 
modation for the working classes. The effect 
of this great public health measure upon the 
future welfare of the population engaged in 
large industrial centres could not be over- 
estimated. The regulations which had now 
come into force appeared to have been made 
so as to meet all the points in the Act, but 
no doubt these would require alteration as the 
operations of the Act were more fully under- 
stood. On reading the regulations one could 
observe that they had been drawn up on lines 
which indicated most careful consideration 
and the application of practical minds. The 
regulations showed that a considerable 
amount of work would be thrown upon the 
officers of the local authority in regard to 
the scheme, and it appeared perfectly obvious 
that the drafting and carrying out of all town 
planning schemes would be a matter of con- 
siderable magnitude, and would have to be 
prepared and dealt with by the greatest care 
and consideration on all hands so that all 
interests involved might be taken into ac- 
count, and local prejudices smoothed over. 
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Reinforced Concrete. 


Reinforced concrete, although only used 
extensively within recent years, was old in 
principle, and had been used in works of 
considerable magnitude for years past. The 
Romans to some exteut strengthened and 
reinforced concrete with tiles so as to give a 
bond in walls, and no doubt to some extent 
understood the principles in a rude or rule- 
of-thumb manner. It was orly within the 
last few years that the subject had been 
studied scientifically as regarded the calcula- 
tion of stresses, in the combination of two 
materials so very different in their char- 
acteristics. The calculations in connection 
with reinforced concrete structures were de- 
cidedly intricate, although not difficult ; they 
required great care and a good knowledge of 
aoplied mechanics and of the properties of 
concrete. The execution of reinforced con- 
crete structures had to some extent been 
confined to certain firms who had made the 
subject a special study, and had gained much 
experience, and, in his opinion, the use of 
reinforced concrete to a large extent in either 
engineering or architectural structures should 
only be entrusted to those who had studied 
the subject and had very considerable ex- 
perience in the use of steel and concrete in 
all its various forms. It was now put to 
many uses in engineering as well as architec- 
tural work. Many very fine specimens of 
such work were to be seen in various parts 
of the country, but it must not be forgotten 
that there had been a considerable number 
of failures, which one did not so readily 
hear of. 


Town Flanning Procedure Regulations. 


Mr. F. E. Fremantle (County Medical 
Officer, Herts) gave a paper on “The Town 
Planning Procedure Regulations (England 
and Wales), 1910." He pointed out that 
town planning under the Act was confined 
to land which is in the course of development 
or appears likely to be used for building 
purposes.” It did not apply to land at pre- 
sent occupied by buildings, and it therefore 
had little to do with the central area of 
existing towns. Nor was it likely in the near 
future, despite the successful example of 
Letchworth, to be largely used for the plan- 
ning of new towns from the outset. Its main 
application will be to the extending fringe of 
suburbs of existing towns and villages, and in 
his judgment every town and village through- 
out the length and breadth of the land in or 
around which any land ‘“ appears likely to be 
used for building purposes’ should within the 
next few years frame a town planning scheme 
for the guidance of possible building develop- 
ments in accordance with the public interests 
and the saving of future costly improvements. 
The fundamental objection to the regulations 
was that the procedure prescribed was un- 
necessarily and inordinately troublesome, 
costly, and elaborate, and would certainly 
hinder very greatly the spread of town plan- 
ning. The regulations went far outside the 
Act, and they were indeed a direct breach of 
Mr. Burns’s undertaking to the committee that 
considered the Bill in Parliament to the 
effect that the preliminary procedure for 
sanction to prepare or adopt a scheme should 
be the simplest possible. The regulations 
should be divided into two chapters, one for 
schemes proposed by owners, and the other 
for schemes proposed by the local authority. 
As they stood, the procedure in the two cases 
was elaborated on similar lines, article by 
article, and each stage of procedure was 
swollen out to include every conceivable con- 
tingency. The author concluded by moving 
the following resolution: —‘ That this meet- 
ing is of opinion that the procedure imposed 
on a local authority by ‘ The Town Planning 
Procedure Regulations (England and Wales), 
1910,’ prior to obtaining authority to prepare 
or adopt a town planning scheme will entail 
considerable expense, opposition and diffi- 
culty; that it will greatly deter authorities 
from making use of the Act; that details at 
this stage are unnecessary and that to insist 
on the details prescribed at an early stage 
will to a large extent defeat the intention of 
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the Act; and that the Council of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute be asked to make such 
representations to the Local Government 
Board as may appear to the Council to be 
necessary in the matter.” 

Dr. Weaver, in seconding the resolution, 
expressed the belief that in the small districts 
the Act would not be put into force because 
surveyors would not be able to persuade 
their Councils to embark on the elaborate 
processes required by the regulations.— Mr. 
R. Brown M.I.C.E. (Southall, Norwood) con- 
sidered there would be a danger in making 
the regulations too easy, but he thought the 
Government might well assist the smaller 
communities in the matter of keeping their 
ordnance sheets accurately up to date. 

Mr. Lanbie (Lanarkshire) and Mr. Munce 
(Belfast) both opposed the resolution, and 
said they were only just commencing with 
the Act, and it would be time to go to the 
Government when it was found they could 
not deal with schemes under the regulations. 

Mr. P. Boulnois (Local Government Board) 
said the author had dealt with what was a 
mere bogy. A layman reading the require- 
ments might be frightened, but to the men 
‘vho had to do the work they were absolutely 
simple. He assured them that the regula- 
tions were simplicity itself. 

The resolution was defeated by a consider- 
able majority. alr 


THE ROMFORD GARDEN 
tSUBURB COMPETITIONS. 


We are informed by the Hon. Secretary of 
the Town Planning and Modern House and 
Cottage Exhibition that, although the 31st of 
October has been fixed as the date for receiv- 
ing designs in Classes I. and II., it will 
gieatly assist the judges if a fair proportion 
of the designs are sent in for consideration be- 
fore that date. The entries at present re- 
ceived tully justify the hope that Mr. 
Raphael’s generosity will result in a most 
interesting and valuable exposition of modern 
cottage architecture, which should exercise 
a far-reaching influence on suburb building 
near London. It has been arranged to 
publish a fully illustrated quarto volume, 
describing the houses and cottages erected 
with plans and drawings, and competitors 
are asked to furnish perspective drawings and 
short descriptions of their work, with the 
names and addresses of the architects and 
builders, as soon after the 31st October as 
possible, in order to facilitate the preparation 
of this work The conditions of competitions 
which, together with a plan of the estate, have 
been furnished to us are as follows :— 

COMPETITIONS OPEN TO ARCHITECTS. 

Class I.—A detached house, to cost £500; 
First prize, gold medal and #250; second 
prize, £100. 

Class IIl.—A detached cottage, to cost £375: 
First prize, gold medal and £200; second 
prize, £100. 

Class III.—For the best internally fitted 
house in Classes I. or II.: First prize, £50. 

Class IV.—A town plan of Gidea Park: 
First prize, £100; second prize, £50. 

Class V.—A garden design for house or cot- 
tage in Classes I. or II.: First ‘prize, £25; 
second prize, £10. 

Class VI.—A perspective drawing, suitable 
for reproduction, of a house or cottage en- 
tered for competition in Classes I.: or II.: 
First prize, £10; second prize, £5. 

COMPETITION OPEN TO BUILDERS. 

Class VII.—For excellence of workmanship 
and construction in the erection of a house 
or cottage in Classes I. or II.: First prize, 
gold medal and £100; second prize, £s0. 

CONDITIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS TO 
COMPETITORS. 

1. The competitions for Classes I. to VI. 
inclusive are open to all architects resident 
in the United Kingdom, and the competition 
for Class VII. is open to all builders resident 
in the United Kingdom, provided that no 
promoter of the competition, and no assessor 
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or judge engaged upon it, or any employee 
of either shall be eligible to compete, nor 
shall they assist any competitor. Any com- 
petitor ineligible on these grounds shall be 
disqualified. 

2. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, vice-president 
R.I.B.A., Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., 
and Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A. (who 
are at liberty to obtain the assistance of lay 
advisers in such manner as they think fit) will 
judge the entries and award the prizes in all 
classes of the competition, and their decision, 
or the decision of a majority of them, with 
regard to any matter arising in connection 
with the Exhibition, shall be binding on all 
parties and without appeal. 

3. Any designs or entries will be excluded 
from the competition (a) if sent in after the 
dates named (unavoidable delay in transit 
alone being excepted) ; (b) if in violation of 
the instructions; and (c) if any competitor 
attempts directly or indirectly to influence 
the decision of the assessors. 

4. Competitors entering for the Exhibition 
shall be held*to accept and be bound by 
these conditions and instructions. 

5. The directors of the Romford Garden 
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Suburb have allotted for the purpose of this 
competition a site bounded by Raphael Park 
in the town of Romford on the South-west 
side, and by the Romford golf links on the 


north-east, and on the south-east by the 
ornamental grounds of Gidea Hall. A plan 


drawn to a scale of 1/2500, and showing the 
plots allocated to the purposes of the Exhi- 
bition, can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Town Planning and Modern House 
and Cottage Exhibition, 33, Henrietta Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

6. The plot plan above referred to will be 
clearly marked with the freehold price of 
each plot, and the ground rent for a 99 years’ 
lease of each plot, and it will be optional on 
the part of the competitors to purchase the 
plots upon which they build in fee simple or 
to lease same. The lease will contain an 
option to purchase the freehold within three 
years. 

Note.—The judges will have full power to 
extend the period within which entries are 
to be received or buildings are to be erected, 
if, in their judgment, it becomes advisable to 
do so, of which due notice will be given to 
all competitors. 
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CLASSES. I. AND II. 

The prizes in these classes will be awarded 
by the judges to houses and cottages to be 
actually erected by competitors in Gidea 
Park 

7. The cost price must include the entire 
building cost including builder’s profit and 
architect’s fees (5 per cent.) but not the cost 
of the land or of any work done in laying 
cut or planting gardens except as provided in 
clause 10, section VI. 

8. The directors of the Romford Garden 
Suburb will be prepared to purchase for cash 
at the Exhibition price the first six houses 
or cottages in each of Classes I. and IJ. in 
the order in which they are placed by the 
judges. 

g. Arrangements have been made whereby 
at least three-fourths of the cost of erection 
will be advanced on eacn house or cottage 
erected for Exhibition purposes. Terms can 
be had on application at any time after 
September 8th to the secretary of the Exhiot- 
tion. Competitors desiring to avail them- 
selves of these facilities are requested to 
submit their designs for approval at as early 
a date as possible. ; 

ro. Classes I. and II.—Competitors desir- 
ing to erect houses or cottages for exhibition 
under Classes I. and II. must submit on or 
before October 31st, 1910, sketch designs of 
the houses or cottages proposed to be erected, 
drawn on plain paper of imperial size and to 
a scale of in. to a ft., together with a portion 
of the principal elevations drawn to a scale 
of %in. to a ft., with a block plan to a scale 
of 1/500, with soil and R.W. drains clearly 
shown thereon, and in a form in which they 
can be deposited with the Romford Urban 
District Council (see extracts from by-laws 
on pp. 45 and 46) without alteration. — A 
short description of the principal materials 
proposed to be used in the external construc- 
tion of the building must be clearly indicated 
upon the drawings themselves. The length 
of sewer from disconnecting chamber to centre 
of road to be taken at 3oft. 

(1) The drawings will be submitted to the 
judges for approval, who may approve the 
same unconditionally or conditionally upon 
these regulations being complied with, and 
such designs as in their opinion are not in 
accordance with the regulations herein set 
out will be excluded from the Exhibition, 
and competitors submitting these designs will 
be at once notified of such exclusion, and 
their drawings will be returned to them. 

(II.) In order to obtain a reasonable uni- 
formity of treatment the following regula- 
tions as to building shall be adhered to 
by all competitors in Classes I. and II., and 
neglect to comply with these regulations may 
disqualify a competitor. 

(III.) Materials and Construction. 

(a) External walls may be faced with well- 
burnt red, grey, or brindled bricks jointed in 
mortar. They may be built in common 
bricks or other hard and incombustible 
material coated with cement roughcast and 
distempered with cream distemper, or they 
may be built of 11in. hollow walls of com- 
mon bricks twice limewhited. 

(b) It 1s suggested that the chimney stacks 
in all houses should be faced with red, grey, 
or brindled bricks jointed as above. 

(c) Roofs must be covered with tiles, and 
must have a pitch of not less than 45 deg. 
to the horizontal. 

(d) The window panes should be of a stan- 
dard proportion of width to height of 6 to 
7%, or as near this proportion as the com- 
petitor finds practicable. 

(e) All buildings are to be in accordance 
with the by-laws of the Romford Urban Dis- 
trict Council, and competitors must submit 
drawings, etc., to the Council and obtain the 
necessary approval. 

({£V.) Accommodation. 

(a) Houses in Class I. must contain the 
fcllowiag accommodation, and may contain 
more at the option of the competitor: On the 
ground floor, two reception, kitchen, scullery, 
larder, servants’? w.c.; coals; on the first 
flcor, four bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. 
(one bedroom may be placed in attic if 
desired). 
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(b) Cottages in Class II. must be designed 
in two storeys and must contain the follow- 
ing accommodation, and may contain more 
at the option of the competitor: One recep- 
tion, living, kitchen, scullery, larder, coals; 
three bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. 

(c) No living room or bedroom in any house 
to contain less than 500 cubic feet. 

(V.) Houses must be completely finished 
in every respect ready for occupation, and 
fitted throughout, the drains connected to 
sewers, and the water and gas laid on, and 
the site and garden absolutely clear not later 
than May rst, 1911, and non-compliance with 
this regulation will disqualify competitors. 

(VI.) Every plot must be enclosed on one 
side and at back with open trellis fencing, 
and along the front boundary with post and 
chain fencing. In order to obtain uniformity 
this fencing will be carried out by the Exhibi- 
tion Committee, and a sum of £15 in Class I. 
and £10 in Class II. must be provided within 
the cost limit to defray the expenses of fenc- 
ing, exclusive of any entrance gates. 

(VII.) Competitors are advised to have the 
gardens laid out, and. if desired, planted, as 
this tends to improve the appearance of the 
house, but this work is not to be included 
in the cost limit. The attention of competi- 
tors in Classes I. and II. is specially directed 
to Classes V. and VI. 

The plan issued to competitors will show 
the aspects of the various plots, and competi- 
tors will be required to state upon the entry 
forms for which aspect they intend to erect 
their houses. The plots will be allotted by 
the judges, and buildings frontages marked 
thereon when the designs are approved, with 
a view to grouping houses of different 
material and design in such a manner as to 
secure, so far as practicable, uniformity of 
architectural effect. 

No plot may be of a less width than 3sft. 
ine Classml wor scott erin Glassm [lm itathe 
width of plots will be increased by the judges 
where necessary to accommodate the fron- 
tages of houses and cottages as designed by 
competitors, and competitors must allow for 
a minimum space of sft. to be left unbuilt 
upon on each side of a house entered for erec- 
tion in Class I., and for a minimum space 
of git. to be left unbuilt upon on each side 
of a cottage intended to be erected in Class 
II., and in arranging windows the proximity 
of the houses on either side should be borne 
in mind. 

Competitors must on or before the 1st May, 
1911, send a written statement to the Secre- 
tary of the cost of erection as defined in 
Clause 7, which price will be the exhibition 
price and must not exceed the cost prices 
allowed, and successful competitors in Classes 
I. and II. must be prepared to satisfy the 
judges that the houses have been erected, 
and can be repeated, within the building price 
allowed, after all6wing a reasonable margin 
of profit to the builder employed, and for 
this purpose must be prepared to produce to 
the judges vouchers and accounts on comple- 
tion, or such other information as they may 
require. 

CLASS LE: 

No special form of entry is necessary for 
this class. The prizes will be awarded to 
the house or cottage in Classes I. or II. 
which, in the opinion of the judges, is best 
fitted and contrived to minimise domestic 
labour and service The principal point 
which will be considered will be the conveni- 
ence of the house and its internal fittings, 
as apart from movable furniture, from the 
housewife’s point of view. 


Cuass IV. 

Detailed conditions in Class IV. will be 
sent, post free, to all applicants on and after 
September 3oth, 1gro. 

All plans submitted to the judges will re- 
main the property of the competitors. The 
directors of the Romford Garden Suburb re- 
serve the right to utilize the same for repeats 
subsequently to the Exhibition, on payment 
of the usual professional charges. 


Cass V. 
No special form of entry is necessary for 
this class. The prizes will be awarded by the 
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judges to the gardens of houses or cottages 
erected in Classes I. or II., which have been 
actually laid out and planted by competitors 
on or before the 8th May, 1911. 


CrAss= Vil: 


Persnective drawings should be drawn to a 
size of 12in. by 8in. and suitable for reduc- 
iion to one-third of that size, and must be 
line drawings, and must be sent to the Secre- 
tary on or before the 3cth November, 1g1o. 


CrEASSE Valle 


No special form of entry is necessary for 
this class. The prizes will he awarded to 
builders who have actually erected houses or 
cottages in Classes J. or II., irrespective of 
whether such houses or cottages have or have 
not obtained prizes in Classes I. or II. 


COMPETITIONS. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

SEPT. 15. The QUEENS UNIVERSEDY 
OF BELFAST. Enlargement of the present 
buildings at a cost of about £52,000. Par- 
ticulars in our issue of June rst. 

SEP@. 19. TOWN HALL, MAESTEG.— 
Printed terms and conditions, etc., from the 
engineer, Samuel J. Harpur, Town Hall, 
Maesteg. 

Oct. 1.9" ANTWERE. SS SCH E Milton: 
LAY-OUT OF SITE OF ;KORTIFICA- 
TIONS, ETC.—Premiums £1,000, £400, and 
£200. Conditions may be seen at Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall Street, E.C., or ob- 
tained from the ‘‘Commission d’études de 
Yaménagement de Jl agglomération anver- 
soise,”’ Due du Jardin des Arbalétriers 57, 
Antwerp. Deposit 100 francs. 

Oct." 1. DENBIGH  PUBEIGC@AaaLt 
MARKETS, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
ETC. The Town Council invite competitive 
plans and designs of a public hall, markets, 
municipal buildings, etc., at a cost not to 
exceed f10,000. Particulars (deposit £1 1s.) 
of J. Parry Jones, Town Clerk, Denbigh. 

OCTOBER 31, ETC. ROMFORD GAR- 
DEN SUBURB. Competitions in six classes 
for architects and in one class for builders for 
the best cottages, etc., erected in the Town 
Planning and Modern House and Cottage 
Exhibition, Gidea Park, to be held in June 
and July, 1911. Prizes amounting to £1,050. 
Particulars of the Secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, 33, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

NOV. 15. TOWN PLAN =hOR™ ES- 
TATES “Al RUISLIP AN DENOR DH. 
WOOD.—The directors of Garden Estates, 
Limited, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.. invite competitive designs for a town 
plan in the parishes named. Terms and con- 
ditions obtainable from the company. De- 
posit, one guinea. 

NO DATE. CHURCH, LLANDUDNO. 
Competitive designs are invited from archi- 
tects who have practised for not less than 
five years in North Wales or in the City of 
Chester for the erection of a church for the 
West Shore District of Llandudno. Deposit, 
one guinea. Apply, the Rector, Llandudno. 

Nov. 29. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—The U.D. Council 
invite experienced architects to submit plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the erection 
of hot sea-water baths, at Pickie. Further 
particulars can be had on application to J. 
Milliken, Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, 
Bangor, Co. Down. 

DEC. 1. DUBLIN. NEW PAVILION: 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 
AT DONNYBROOK. Open only to archi- 
tects practising in Dublin. Premiums £100 
(to be merged), £30, and £20. Conditions 
on application to the Registrar. 

Dit Cat MANCHESTER. LAYING 
OUT OF THE BLACKLEY ESTATE. The 
Manchester Corporation invite architects and 
others to submit competitive plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for the laying-out of 
their Blackley Estate. Plans of the estate, 
etc., from the City Surveyor’s office, Towm 

Hall, Manchester. Deposit three guineas. 
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One of the novelties in re- 


Novelty in nee ee -oncrete of heavy 
Reinforced ‘forced concrete of heavy 
an sere proportions has been 


tested by the large guns 
of the U.S. Navy in the walls of the 
Panama Canal. Sections of the wall 
have been built up as targets, and 
are to be tested fully. In an acci- 
dental shot from one of the United 
States twelve-inch guns the solid shot 
at sixinch muzzle distance tore through 
the eight-foot wall seemingly with 
undiminished speed. Apparently this 
would show that the shot would have pene- 
trated many more feet of the concrete 
body. Examination proved, however, that 
the shot had risen upward steadily and had 
gone out at the top of the wall. Accord- 
ing to this chance shot, it is believed by 
army engineers that a few more feet of 
concrete would have let the shot out of the 
wall, leaving no debris, and especially 
leaving no crack in the wall. 


Calcium At the recent meeting -of 
Aluminate the American Society for 
and Testing Materials, Mr. 


Natural Cement. Henry S. Spackman, of 
Philadelphia, presented a paper on the use 
of calcium aluminate with lime and cement 
mortars. An extended investigation cover- 
ing the past two years shows, among other 
things, that the strength of natural cement 
is greatly increased when the aluminate 
is added. The process (under investiga- 
tion) consists in adding to lime and natural 
cement mortar various proportions of cal- 
cium aluminate as a dry mix, and then 
testing the neat and mortar briquettes so 
formed in the regular tension tests. In 
the tables submitted by Mr. Spackman it 
was shown that in various mixtures of 
aluminates with lime, trass, clay, ashes, 
slag (all finely divided silicious mate- 
rial), the tension tests, both neat and 


in mortar, show much higher than 
in ordinary lime’ mortars. When 
mixed with ordinary natural cement, 


various percentages of calcium aluminate 
raise the tensile value of briquettes 200 to 
600 per cent, in many cases above the stan- 
dard requirements for Portland cement. 
The exact reason for this increase in 
strength and the best proportion of mix- 
ture have not been determined, but in the 
light of these experiments, the author con- 
siders that for many purposes it will be 
possible to substitute a lime-alumina or a 
treated natural cement mortar for one of 
Portland cement at a great saving in cost. 
Based on this remarkable showing, of 
natural cement it is stated that several 
manufacturers have undertaken on a com- 
mercial scale the manufacture of these so- 
called “Alca’’ cements. This will open 
up a very interesting field for develop- 
ment. ————. 


In discussing this ques- 


Sand for tion before the Boston 
Concrete. Society of Civil E ngi- 
beers, Mr. J.-P. Snow 


states that a good criterion of cleanliness 
of sand is the freedom of its grains from 
sticking together. The sand may _ be 
coarse or fine, but if each grain admits of 
being wholly covered with a film of cement, 
the mortar will have the strength of the 
cement. If, however, several grains 
adhere together strongly enough so that 
they are not separated by the process of 
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mixing the mortar or concrete, it is evident 
that the spot in the mass where this lump 
is will be no stronger than the lump itself. 
The material causing the sand to stick 
together may be clay, a film or silt; organic 
matter, oil or chemicals, but if effective 
enough to hold the grains together till the 
concrete is placed, it will cause a weak 
nucleus in the material. A magnifying 
glass will greatly assist in determining the 
qualities of sand. 


Instruction in The would-be student of 
Reinforced Con- reinforced concrete con- 

crete Design struction is often in a 

and Practice. quandary as to how and 
where to commence a course of study in 
the subject, and in his need, which is the 
more pressing because of the novelty and 
importance of what is still in rapid growth 
and still far from completely determined, 
or in reference to which the whole field 
is not explored, he finds little or no assist- 
ance from our building and engineering 
teaching centres. There is a tendency, 
perhaps, to treat the subject as an 
appendage to instruction in applied 
mechanics, theory of structures, or 


building construction generally; but 
it cannot be adequately so dealt with. 
Our readers will have noticed, even 
from our enquiry columns, that we 


are often asked to advise as to how the 
subject can be studied, and we have been 
compelled to suggest the very poor expedi- 
ent of reading books, for the books are 
by no means an adequate substitute for 
personal teaching, and there is very much 
of importance in practice that is not to 
be found in books, or else is not to be seen 
in its proper relation therein. While a 
few expensive books do contain some valu- 
able information on the theory for the ad- 
vanced student of mechanics, we know of 
none that give the instruction that is so 
badly needed on the practical side as re- 
quired by the craftsman, foreman, and 
clerk of works, as well as by the designer. 
Instruction, though, is not less needed by 
the engineer, architect, and draughtsman, 
in respect to theory as applied practically 
to the design of reinforced concrete con- 
struction. 


At the L.C.C Hitherto we have not 
School of © cen able to refer our 
Building readers to any course of 


personal instruction; but 
we are glad now to be able to announce 
that the want will no longer remain un- 
filled, as we announced last month, for a 
very complete course of lectures has been 
arranged for the session commencing Sep- 
tember 27, at the London County Council 
School of Building (which seems destined 
to become the English “ Charlottenburg ’’), 
the lecturer being Mr. H. Kempton Dyson, 
the Secretary of the Concrete Institute. 
We are informed that Mr. Dyson intends 
giving his students a thorough grounding 
in both the practice and theory of the sub- 
ject. It is proposed to arrange the course 
under three heads—namely, theory, prac- 
tice, and workshop experience. Those 
who are wishful of designing reinforced 
concrete will take the full course, but those 
who desire only to study the practical side 
of the subject, such as foremen, clerks of 
works, surveyors, and craftsmen, will be 
required to attend only the lectures on 
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practice and the workshop experience. 
The lectures will touch on all phases of 
the subject. Those on “Construction of 
Reinforced Concrete and Quantities for 
same ’’ will’deal with the history and de- 
velopment of reinforced concrete, mate- 
rials, tools, and appliances, making of con- 


crete and manufacture of reinforcing 
steel, centering, the actual work of con- 


struction, architectural treatment and 
finishings, quantity taking and estimating 
for reinforced concrete work, etc. The 
lectures on “Theory and Design of Rein- 
forced Concrete ”’ will deal with the elastic 
theory of materials, experimental data, 
bending moments, shear stresses, beams, 
slabs, walls, columns, arches and domes, 
chimneys, reservoirs, tanks, bins, caissons, 
retaining walls, dams, pipes, sleepers, 
fence posts, poles, temperature stresses, 
tules and regulations, and practice in de- 
sign. 


Workshop The “Workshop and 

and Laboratory Practice’’ is 
Laboratory intended to supplement 
Practice. the lectures on practice 


and theory, and will deal with cement: its 
properties and testing; properties of stones 
and other aggregates, sand, water, and 
steel; concrete proportioning and making ; 
steel manipulation; making of centering 
and moulds; tests on concrete and steel: 
porosity; tests of structural members of 
reinforced concrete, the making of which 
affords practice in construction; bending 
moments; shear; adhesion, etc. The 
course will be amplified by experiments, 
diagrams, lantern slides, specimens, 
models, and the use of testing plant. An 
endeavour will be made to visit works in 
course of construction so as to acquaint 
students with actual working conditions. 
The time of the lectures will be from 7.30 
to 9.30 p.m. 


The The first lecture will be 
Development a special one, introduc- 
ef Reinforced tory to the course, and 

Concrete. will be entitled “The 


History and Development of Reinforced 
Concrete.” Admission to this lecture can 
be obtained free on application by those 
who contemplate joining the classes. It 
will be illustrated by the lantern, and will 
be complete in itself, though introductory 
to the course. It will be delivered in the 
school lecture hall at 7.30 p.m. on Tue. 
day, September 27, 1910. There will be, 
we are assured, an earnest endeavour to 
make the course of real value to those even 
who have had considerable experience in 
design and practice in reinforced concrete 
construction. The fees are very moderate, 
being: for those earning over 30s. per 
week ros. the session, and for those earning 
30s. per week or less 4s. 6d. the session, 
which fees include the whole or any of the 
classes in every subject held at the school. 
Moreover, apprentices, learners, and im- 
provers under 21 years of age are admitted 
free to the school. We have in this coun- 
try for too long lagged behind America 
and the Continent in regard to proper 
theoretical treatment and experimental 
study of the subject of reinforced concrete, 
and it is the lecturer’s hope to secure at 
Brixton sufficient support to remove this 
reproach as regards London. 
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CHURCH OF ST. BARNABAS, 
SHACKLEWELL, LONDON. 


Though quite a small church hidden 
away in the north-east of London behind 
factories and amid surroundings of unin- 
viting character, this is a very interesting 
piece of work, both constructionally and 
from the standpoint of architectural de- 
sign. Economy being a ruling factor, and 
exterior effect being impossible owing to 
the situation of the church, the architect 
concentrated his attention on the interior. 
From the accompanying plan it will be 
seen that the church is entered from 
Shacklewell Row by a covered passage (not 
yet built). This leads into the nave, which 
is about 30ft. wide with a narrow ambu- 
latory on either side, carried right round 
the church. The width of the nave is 
continued into the chancel. The eastern 
end, behind the altar, has an apsidal ter- 
mination, the ambulatory connecting the 
choir vestry on the north side with the 
small morning chapel on the south. 

Dividing the chancel from the nave is a 
finely proportioned screen, comprising four 
columns carrying a rood-beam as entabla- 
ture and crowned by a cross, all in wood 
on a stone base. Of much interest, too, 
are the doors leading out of the chancel 
to the morning chapel and to the covered 
way and garth which it is proposed to form 
on the north side, adjoining the suggested 
vicarage. The total seating accommoda- 
tion is 408. The fabric is of stock bricks, 
and the roof and vault, which are in one, 
are of concrete reinforced with expanded 
metal. 

The main roof is rosft. oins. long inter- 
nally, and is comprised of a barrel roof, 
goft. oins. span, over the nave; a dome, 
18ft. 5ins. radius, over the chancel; an 
arched roof, 2oft. 6ins. span, and a semi- 
dome roof, 8ft. 6ins. radius, over the apse. 
The height to the springing of the roof is 
3oft. gins. from the finished floor of the 
nave. The barrel roof over the nave is 
carried by external ribs. The soffits of 
these ribs and the soffits and sides of the 
four arches carrying the main dome are 
faced with stock bricks in cement tied by 
bonding irons to the concrete; this brick- 


work facing, which forms bands or rings, 
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is merely a shell put in for appearance, 
and was not calculated to assist the rein- 
forced concrete in any way. In addition 
to the above, expanded steel-concrete flat 
roofs were formed over the morning chapel 
and heating chamber. The whole of the 
roofing is covered with #-in. of “ Seyssel”’ 
asphalte put on in two layers for water- 
proofing purposes. 

This form of construction has resulted 
in an economical yet substantial building, 
the total cost of the church having been 
£4,400. The general contractors were 
Messrs. L. H. and R. Roberts, of Isling- 
ton. The reinforced concrete work was 
executed by the Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., 
of Westminster. The windows and elec- 
tric light fittings were executed by Messrs. 
Wenham and Waters, of Croydon. The 
architect was Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool. 
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CONCRETE ONG 


Civil The preliminary and in- 
Engineers and terim report on the condi- 
Reinforced tions of the employment 
Concrete. of reinforeed concrete in 
engineering structures has been issued by 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
members of the committee who are con- 
ducting the inquiry hope to formulate re- 
commendations on the subject at a later 
date. In the meantime the present report 
deals with the facts which have been elicited 
up to the present time, and gives particu- 
lars of the principal systems of reinforced 
concrete now in use, the general advan- 
tages claimed for them, a comparative 
analysis of specifications adopted for work 
in these materials, the nature of the re- 
quirements and the calculations which 
should be regarded as of primary import- 
ance, reports on works executed, and a 
synopsis of the evidence given before the 
committee. = 


Fire Test on As the most important 
a Reinforced joint that concrete ex- 

Concrete ponents bring forth after 

Building. proving the economy of 
construction is the fire-resistance of rein- 
forced concrete, the results of a test ap- 
plied by the building department of Den- 
ver are rather interesting: The slab 
selected was a 73-inch slab, in the Railway 
Exchange building. The panel size is 14 
by 20 feet, reinforced with 34-inch round 
rods, running four ways, 8 inches on 
centre, the Turner mushroom system 
of reinforcing being used. The slab 
was poured on February 18, and the 
test took place April 28, giving the 
concrete an age of of 69 days. The 
panel was loaded with 60,800 pounds 
of cement, or approximately 225 pounds 
per square foot. The deflection under 
this load was exactly }-inch. A fire was 
then started by igniting two cords of very 
dry pine wood and five gallons of kerosene. 
This was allowed to burn about 18 minutes, 
when the deflection was increased by one 
inch. The fire was then extinguished, and 
cold water sprayed on the under side of the 
slab, causing about nine square feet of 
spall to a maximum depth of one inch. The 
test load was removed, and four hours 
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atter the test a recovery of one-half-inch 
was recorded. By nine a.m., May 6, only 
Z-inch deflection remained. The conclu 
sions to be drawn from this test are that 
while the test was absurdly severe the con- 
crete was practically unharmed, as the 
slight spalling was merely on the surface, 
and was due to the great extremes of tem- 
perature on material which had not had 
time to properly harden. The rocks form- 
ing part of the aggregate were clearly 
broken, showing that the adhesion of the 
cement was perfect. 


Waterproofing The City of New Ulm, 
a Reinforced Minn., has just completed 
Concrete a reinforced concrete re- 


Water Tank, servoir of 1,000,000 gal- 
lons capacity, a cylindrical structure 75ft. 
in diameter with the walls 30ft. high, and 
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covered with a conical concrete roof. 
Since it was of the utmost importance that 
the walls and floor should be water tight, 
special care was taken during the construc- 
tion to grade the aggregate for the con- 
crete. It has been found by experiments 
that the densest concrete can be made 
when rounded pebbles varying in size from 
about 4-inch to about 24 inches are used 
instead of broken stone on account of the 
ease with which such pebbles will move 
about in a quaking mixture while it is 
being worked in place, and adjust their 
positions so as to form the least amount 
of voids. For this reason pebbles were 
screened from a gravel bank and used in 
stead of crushed stone for the walls and 
upper part of the floor, and the sand used 
was a mixture of very coarse and ordinary 
fine sand. To reduce the permeability of 
the concrete to a minimum, 20 pounds of 
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hydrated lime was used in every barrel ot 
cement, and after the forms were removed 
the walls were brushed and cleaned with 
steel brushes, and two coats of cement 
plastering were applied on the inside. The 
mortar for the plastering consisted of one 
part cement, two parts of sand, hydrated 
lime to the extent of 10 per cent., and 
Medusa waterproofing compound to the ex- 
tent of 3 per cent. of the cement used. 
The proportion used for the concrete in the 
walls and the upper 4 inches of the floor 
was I: 2: 4, and this proportion of con- 
crete, together with the plastering, has 
apparently made the walls water tight, as 
no leakage has been noticed up to this 
tice except a small leak in the bottom 
shortly after the reservoir was filled, which 
was due to an imperfect bond at one point 
between the old and new concrete. This, 
however, did not cause serious trouble. 
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BOOKS. 


The American Engineers’ Pocket Book. 


The publication of this 19th edition of 
Trautwine’s “Civil Engineers’ Pocket 
Book,” which brings it up to the remark- 
able circulation of the rooth thousand of 
copies, affords the opportunity of some re- 
marks upon the subject of engineers’ 
“pocket books’”’ generally, though some 
belonging to the category would require 
a very large pocket, and may more often be 
found on the desk. There are several 
standard works in the several chief coun- 
tries for engineering practice. 

These various books each have dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, and no one can 
be said to be superior in every direction to 
the others. Considering the very great 
influence they have on engineering and 
building practice, and the importance 
they possess to the student and 
practitioner such publications are of 
national importance, and would, perhaps, 
be best undertaken by public bodies, 
though this has a detriment, as private 
enterprise is more readily moved by public 
opinion, and responds more quickly to new 
ideas and movements. The German en 
gineers’ pocket book is the only one con- 
ducted by a public society, and it must be 
confessed that it is a remarkably able and 
valuable production; it is very scientific 
and theoretical. The French book is also 
very comprehensive and shows national 
temperament in its architectural sections 
which might well form the model for the 
aid-books of other countries. The Ameri- 
can pocket books are distinguished by 
their commercial and practical outlook, 
while the English books are a curious med- 
ley of the theoretical and practical. It 
would be a very praiseworthy work to form 
therefrom a compilation of the whole, and 
supply a translation for every important 
language. 

Coming, however, to review this latest 
edition of Trautwine, we find it a very 
valuable production, and most wide in its 
application. It is a great favourite be- 
cause it does not require any extensive 
knowledge of mathematics. Indeed, the 
original author, in his first edition, ex- 
presses the opinion that it was fortunate 
that few engineers were good mathe- 
maticians, for nature rarely combined high 
mathematical talent with that practical 
tact and observation of outward things so 
essential to a successful engineer. ‘[hat 
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View showing temporary timbering for mave roof, nearing completion. 
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point of view was coloured by the original 
author’s own ability as a mathematician, 
though to a great extent he was to be com- 
mended for taking so useful a line with 
such courage, but since then we have pro- 
gressed in engineering education, and 
many engineers can quite well follow and 
apply higher mathematics, which the 
modern teaching has made much simpler 
of acquisition. Therefore, though it is 
excellent to have results stated for applica- 
tion by those who have little mathematical 
knowledge, we think it would have been 
well to also include in the work higher 
mathematics and application to engineer- 
ing design. One feature of Trautwine is 
most commendable, and that is the way 
in which elementary and advanced prin 
ciples are explained in a short way so that 
the book is both a text book and a 
memoranda book; most of the other works 
tend to omit the elementary and _ inter- 
mediate steps, and give the final formule, 
which is a mistake, for one consulting such 
work should be able to see the argu- 
ment to be able to apply the formule 
quickly and accurately. It is important 
that the user should know what he is about. 


View showing nave roofing in progress and temporary timbering to dome, nearing completion. 
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The 18th edition of 1902 was a tremendous 
advance on the others, and contained 
much new matter; and this nineteenth 
edition is a further improvement and ex- 
The most important additions 
are in connection with concrete and rein- 
forced concrete, which subject has ad- 
vanced rapidly in the past 8 years. The 
section of the work devoted to this is a very 
large one, consisting of about 200 pages, 
which in the small type used and abbrevi- 
ated form are equal to about 400 pages of 
an ordinary text book. Two of the most 
valuable features of the section are the 
“ Selected results of experiments and prac- 
tice”? and the “Digest of specifications ”’ 
for concrete work. This chapter led to 
revision of the general information on 
strength of materials. The mathematical 
introductory chapters have been rewritten, 
and additional information included on 
steel and iron columns. The book should 
be in the possession of all engineers, archi- 
tects, and builders with a: knowledge of the 
English language. It is very good value 
for money. 


“The Civil Engineers’ Pocket-Book.”” By John C. 
Trautwine. revised by John C. Trautwine, Jr., and 


‘hn C. Trautwine 3rd. ig9th edition. New York: 
Tohn Wiley and Sons. London: Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd. Price 5 doilars, or 21s. nett. 


Testing Materials. 

Professor Unwin’s book on testing mate- 
rials has, after an interval of 12 years since 
the second edition, now arrived at a third 
edition. In that time a_ considerable 
amount of investigation has taken place, 
while the Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee has come into being, and the Interna- 
tional Testing Association has done much 
to improve and standardise methods of 
mechanical testing. Professor Unwin has 
therefore found a good deal to note in his 
new edition, and he has carefully revised 
the whole, and made the book of consider- 
ably greater value. A knowledge of the 
methods of testing for strength should be 
possessed by every engineer and architect, 
for upon such tests is our structural design- 
ing now based. | Personal study and ex- 
perimentation will give, as no perusal of 
books can, an appreciation of the strength 
and value of materials, and will lead the 
engineer or architect to realise the practi- 
cal nature of his work. Very many of the 
errors and blunders one constantly sees in 
designs spring from ignorance of the pro- 
perties of materials, it being clear that the 
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designers have not realised with what they 
were dealing. Everyone who has to deal 
with structural design should be able to 
realise in some degree the resistance of 
materials—to many persons the bald state- 
ment that a concrete cube has shown a 
crushing resistance of 300 tons per square 
foot conveys nothing, unless perhaps they 
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quite correct—it is too allembracing; for 
the testing of materials includes chemical 
and physical tests that are by no means 
adequately dealt with in the book. The 
value, however, lies in its being a record 
of Prof. Unwin’s view on matters within 
his knowledge, and it is a source of 
original information in many directions. 
It is, of course, a book for every library. 
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may know that that is considered very 
View shewing exvanded steel reinforcement for apse roof, 
CHURCH OF ST. BARNABAS, SHACKLEWELL, 
M.A., A.R.LB.A.. ARCHITECT. 
good, but when a good many cests have 
been personally made and seen performed 


on concrete cubes with all the conditions 
of making a much more vivid idea is ob- 
tained, and one begins to get the power to 
realise instinctively the resistance of struc- 
tural members, and can then begin to 
appreciate the loads and what is required 
to sustain them in full sized work. To 
this latter end, however, full-sized tests on 
structural members should be scen con- 
ducted. The testing of materials is now 
recognised as an essential part of engi- 
neering education, but it should also be 
required of architects and building con- 
struction students. To that study Profes- 
sor Unwin’s book is an excellent guide, 2s, 
indeed, it is to the expert and advanced 
experimental engineer. His treatise con- 
sists of three parts. In the first, the 
mechanical properties of materials are ex- 
plained, that is, the phenomena and elas- 
ticity and plasticity, and the relations of 
stress and strain, so far as they have been 
scientifically ascertained. In the second, 
the apparatus used in the engineering 
laboratory is described. The third part 
contains a collection of the most complete 
and trustworthy results of testing of all 
the ordinary materials of construction. 
This latter is a valuable record, though it 
has its deficiencies. We are particularly 
surprised to find so little attention paid to 
concrete and reinforced concrete, upon 
which there has been so much investiga- 
tion of recent years, and which is now 
considered of such great importance. We 
notice only slight reference to the fact that 
cubes of brittle material such as stone, 
brick, and concrete, give higher results 
than the true crushing resistance, because 
they shear on planes at a less inclination 
with the vertical than 45 degrees, and we 
do not notice any reference to the reason 
for this, which is friction on the shearing 
plane, nor to the correct shape of test piece, 
to secure a normal failure, being a prism 
of height 14 times the side. In some re- 
spects, too, the title of the book is not 
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(See illustrations, pages 282, 283). 

The plan given of one of the floors of 
this building shows the general arrange- 
ment of the beams and pillars. The par- 
ticular method of reinforcement used for 
the beams is that known under the name of 
“Coignet System for Beams of Uniform 
Strength.”’ This method of reinforce- 
ment presents the advantages of the most 
economical sections of steel and concrete 
in any section of the beam, the section of 
the steel in tension being greater in the 
middle portion of the beam and gradually 
growing less towards the points of support, 
In proportion to the bending moments. 
The ends of the bars are made use of to 
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resist the shearing stresses by being bent 
upwards and hooked over a top bar. The 
shear members are also spaced gradually 
closer together at each point of support. 
They are all bent at an angle of 45 degrees 

The reinforcement of the pillars consists 
of a certain number of longtitudinal prin 
cipal bars, bound by a spiral bar of small 
diameter. The slabs are composed of a 
meshwork of principal bars and distribut- 


ing rods. This is the third post office 
building which has been erected on the 


Coignet system of reinforced concrete for 
the Office of Works. 

oir entry. Lanner; J.5.0., is 
tending architect for the Office of 
and the contractors are Messrs. 
King and Co. 


STANDARD REINFORCEMENT. 


As any industry "advances, the develop- 
ment toward uniform methods and standard 
practice is necessary. For some time the 
need of standardised reinforcement has 
been apparent, and yet structural concrete 
is in itself, so adaptabie and flexible in ap- 
plication, ‘‘ built on the work,” as it were, 
that standardisation has seemed almost 1m- 
possible. On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain fundamental needs in concrete reinforce- 
ment that must be met. Consensus of the 
best opinion, based on study, tests, and 
observations, show that rigid attachment of 
the web reinforcement develops a maximum 
efficiency; also that web reinforcement 
should be securely fixed in the top fibre of 
the beam; and last, but not least, the rein- 
forcing steel must be held in place through- 
out the operation of pouring and tamping 
concrete, so that the steel is in its exact 
position within the finished structure, to 
meet the stresses for which it is designed. 
Any reinforcement, “standard” or not, 
should at least approximate the above con- 
ditions. 

In structural concrete, there is now and 
always will be a large element of the “ per- 
sonal equation,” says ‘‘ Concrete Engineer- 
ing.” It cannot be otherwise, for as it is 
now, the man bending and placing the steel 
rods is determining the neutral axis of the 
beam; the manner in which the carpenter 
frames a beam determines the amount of 
concrete in compression ; the man behind the 
mixer holds in his hand the unit compres- 
sive value of the finished concrete, and the 
man on the floor placing the concrete, is 
determining the flange depth and T-beam 
efficiency. 

In working toward the ideal, 
years have advanced the industry 
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the last few 
greatly. 


View shewing completed building. 
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Mechanical concrete mixers are in universal 
use. Mechanical proportioning devices are 
being developed. In the field of reinforce- 
ment, much has been accomplished, and the 
different unit systems and frames have 
marked a steady advance and cumulative 
progress toward better methods. 


The latest of these, and the development 
that prompts this comment, is a standard rein. 
forcement developed by one of the larger 
steel companies. They have carefully in- 
vestigated the needs of the field, and with 
the aid of engineers, special tests, and in- 
vestigation, have brought out an efficient 
reinforcement. The careful effort spent in 
developing this product merits more than 
passing attention, for an apparently 
standard product has opened the way for an 
endeavour toward extensive standardisation 
of design. 


It is not so much the question whether or 
not this special reinforcement is the most 
efficient available or the final word in this 
development, for structural concrete,’so long 
free and broad in its application, will wan- 
der long before submitting to the bridle of 
standardisation, to travel sedately the road 
of uniformity. But the fact remains that the 
industry has attained the dignity of a real 
well-founded endeavour at standard design. 

As we progress toward better methods, all 
of these endeavours of earnest men help the 
industry toward the ideal. The problems ol 
concrete reinforcement must be met by the 
men on the ‘firing line” in field and office, 
who must secure efficiency, economy, and 
effect, who must meet their associates in 
construction, owner, architect, engineer, or 
builder, as the case may be (and in the case 
of the builder, he must meet his material 
bills and pay-roll). These men are bringing 
structural concrete to success and renown, 
and every effort toward better methods is 
a “lift on the road.” As such we see this 
latest development toward a standard rein- 
forcement. 


COLOURING CEMENT. 


The difficulty of obtaining an even-grained 
surface of uniform colour on concrete work 
is one of the hardest which builders of con- 
crete structures have to overcome. Concrete 
work is subject to many sorts of surface 
imperfections, of which the two most com- 
mon are roughness or irregular surface 
texture, and discolouration or variability of 
colour. Either of these disfigurations will 
spoil the appearance of an otherwise beauti- 
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(See previous page.) 


ful structure, and the task of avoiding them 
is one that is occupying the attention of all 
who are building in reinforced concrete. 
Unfortunately, the business of building in 
concrete is still in its infancy, so no regular 
set of rules have as yet been drawn up that 
can be followed to prevent with absolute 
sureness these two highly objectionable 
features. But experience has taught that 


certain causes produce certain results, and 
the causes of discolouration can be elimin- 
ated by the careful workman. 


Causes of Discolouration. 

Some of the causes of discolouration are 
obvious, and others are difficult to determine 
with any degree of exactness. Roughness or 
uneven surface texture is a common cause 
of variation in colour, since the alternate 
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rough and smooth parts weather differently 
and collect and hold dirt and soot in differ- 
ent degrees. Another cause of discolouration 
is the use of different cements or different 
mixtures of cement in adjacent parts of the 
surface. No two cements are of exactly the 
same shade, nor are any two different mix- 
tures alike in colour, and the concrete made 
of the various cements partakes of the 
variation. In the same manner, sand of 
different shades of colour or of different de- 
grees of cleanliness will cause a _ streaky 
appearance in concrete surface. Dirt 
adhering to the moulds will also frequently 
stain the exposed parts. 


Even when the smoothness of the surface 
is satisfactory and there is no criticism pos- 
sible as to the kind of cement or sand used 
and their disposition and the cleanliness 
with which the work is done, concrete sur- 
faces frequently vary in colour and have 
cloudy light and dark appearance. In many 
cases there seems to be good reason for 
attributing this to the bleaching out of hme 
compounds and their disposition as a form 
of deposit on the concrete surface. The 
extent of this efflorescence varies. 


At times this deposit is so thin that it 
merely gives a lighter shade to the surface 
where it appears, and at others it will often 
form an encrustation of considerable body 
and thickness, which may be scraped off in 
the form of a thick white or yellowish 
powder. 
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A Chemist’s Opinion. 


An authority on the chemistry of cement 
has said in relation to this form of dis- 
colouration : 

‘It is primarily due to the variations :n 
the amount of water used in the mortar of 
which the cement is composed. It will be 
readily understood that when any excess of 
water is used, segregation of the coarse and 
fine particles will take place, with a result- 
ing difference in colour. When a large 
amount of water is used, the concrete is 
more porous, and the considerable percentage 


of lime liberated from the Portland cement 
in the course of setting is more readily 


brought to the surface at such a point. The 
amount of water in a cement, the surface 
of which is to be exposed, should neither be 
too small nor too large, but such a surface 
should be allowed to harden dry or the sur- 
face will be honeycombed. 

‘Where the greatest care is used as to 
the amount of water added to the mortar, 
and to prevent its loss, and where separa- 
tion of the mortar from the broken stone or 
gravel is carefully avoided in depositing the 
cement and ramming it in, the exposed sur- 
face after the removal of the moulds, is fairly 
uniform in colour. A more uniform colour 
will always be obtained when some puzzo- 
lanic material is ground in with the cement 
such as slag or dross. This hydrated sili- 
cious material combines with the free lime 
which has been liberated, and prevents its 
being washed out on to the surface. Exact- 
ness in the amount of water used in the 
concrete, when the elimination of the stain 
caused by the free lime is considered de- 
sirable, and the addition of some substance 
containing silica in an active form, are the 
two steps to be taken to produce a concrete 
surface which should present a uniform 
colour and pleasing appearance.” 


To Prevent Discolouration. 


The measures whose adoption are recom- 
mended in the quotation just made are 
designed to prevent the occurrence of 
efHorescence by adopting certain precautions 
in the materials and workmanship of the 
original structure. Their adoption, how- 
ever, if it gives the degree of success antici- 
pated, is obviously the way to get at the 
root of the trouble, 
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Toe EP EEC TR OFs SODIUM 
SILICATE MIXED WITH OR 
APRPEIED = IO" GCONCRETE,* 
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The easy abrasion, or what is commonly 
called ‘‘ dusting’? of cement concrete floors 
in office buildings, has called my attention 
to the need of a material which could be 
readily and economically applied, resulting 
in the hardening of the concrete itself and 
not producing a veneer which would soon 
wear off under foot or other traffic. 


I, therefore, started some experiments with 
sodium silicate, both in powdered form and 


*Read before the American Society for Testing 
Materials, Atlantic City, N.J. 


VIEW, SHOWING ONE OF THE FLOORS APPROACHING COMPLETION. 


in the form of water-glass. I found that the 
powdered sodium silicate, which can be ob- 
tained commercially, contained impurities 
which did not render it readily soluble in 
water. The sodium silicate in the form of 
water-glass of about 40 degs. Baumé was 
readily mixed with water, the object being 
to thin the sodium silicate down to a point 
where it would penetrate as deeply as pos- 
sible into the pores of the concrete, making 
several applications until the pores were all 
filled and the sodium silicate flushed to the 
surface. That which flushed to the surface, 
being soluble, was readily washed off with 
water, and that which remained in the pores 
having come in contact with the lime and 
other alkalies, hardened into what we may 
term “mineral glue.” From experiments 
extending over several months, I found that 
we had obtained the results we had been 
striving for. 
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This suggested various other uses, all of 
which had the object in view of hardening 
and waterproofing the surface of concrete ; 
such as the protection of arrises, cast stone, 
waterproofing hollow concrete block, harden- 
ing, waterproofing, and protecting interior 
surfaces of cisterns, and protecting buttermilk 
vats against the action of lactic acid. There 
would also be included the protection of 
porous concrete surfaces against the action 
of oils, preventng efflorescence, seeping out 
of soluble salts from Portland cement mor- 
tar. concrete, or stone, and the possible pre- 
vention of hair cracks and crazing. 

It is also entirely within the range of pos- 
sibility that such treatment of interior and 
exterior surfaces of concrete may be of valu- 
able assistance in solving the drain tile, 
alkali, and sea water problems. After the tile 
has been made and set hard for two or three 
weeks, and has then dried out so as to per- 
mit the introduction of sodium silicate in 
thin solution into the pores, the drain tile 
may be immersed into a bath of sodium 
silicate, composed of 1 part water-glass, 40 
degs. Baumé, and 3 parts water, a total of 
four parts. Immersion must be of sufficient 
duration to allow the tile to absorb the 
maximum quantity. It is then removed from 
the bath and allowed to dry. Thus the 
sodium silicate coming in contact with the 
lime and other alkalies present in the con- 
crete forms into a mineral glue which is in- 
soluble and very hard. 

I believe I have suggested a _ sufficient 
number of uses to illustrate the possibilities 
of sodium silicate applied to concrete. 

The action of sodium silicate applied to 
dry concrete is vastly different from what 
it is when it is mixed with the cement while 
the concrete is being gauged. Through the 
courtesy of 5. Warren Hartwell, and W. R. 
Dunn, and some opinions, advice, and sug- 
gestions from Dr. Allerton S. Cushman, we 
carried on some experiments with cement 
and sand briquettes which were mixed 
with a thin solution of sodium silicate and 
water, compared with normal briquettes 
treated in the usual way, and also compared 
with normal briquettes afterward immersed 
in water containing ro per cent. of sodium 
silicate. 

I also made up some briquettes of 1 part 
hydrated lime, 3 parts standard sand and 
water; also briquettes of 1 part hydrated 
lime, 2 parts building sand mixed with a 
solution of 1 part water-glass, 2 parts water ; 
the initial set was half an hour, final set 1 
hour. As soon as dry, they were immersed 
in a solution of sodium silicate, 1 part water- 
glass, 40 degs. Baumé, 3 parts water. After 
the briquettes had absorbed the maximum 
amount of this solution, they were allowed 
to dry out. They had become hard but 
showed very little strength in tension. They 
were then immersed in water for several 
days, no disintegration taking place. The 
object of this test was to ascertain the 
solubility of lime briquettes so treated. 

A series of briquettes was made of 1 part 
Portland cement, 3 parts Ottawa sand, 
mixed with the usual quantity of water con- 
taining ro per cent. of sodium silicate. The 
result showed a falling off in strength com- 
pared with the same sample of cement mixed 
with the usual quantity of water, no sodium 
silicate added, and the briquettes immersed 
in water in the usual way. This falling off 
was noticed both in the 7 and the 28-day 
periods. 

Briquettes of 1 part cement, 3. parts 
Ottawa sand, mixed with the usual percent- 
age of water containing no sodium silicate ; 
after 24 hours these were immersed in water 
containing 10 per cent. of sodium silicate, 
with the result that the strength was in- 
creased, as compared with the sample of 
cement treated in the usual way, no sodium 
silicate having been added in mixing the 
cement with the water. 


Effects of Strength. 

No neat cement tests were made for the 
reason that the comparisons we wished to 
obtain were those which would tend to show 
that the introduction of sodium silicate into 
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concrete after final set would strengthen, such 
concrete. Reducing the results to figures, I 
give below the average results of a full set of 
experiments : 

One part Portland cement, 3 parts Ottawa 
sand. Briquettes mixed with the usual 
amount of water and immersed in water: 

7 days—285lbs. per sq. in. cross-section. 

28 days—347lbs. per sq. in. cross-section. 

Mixed with water containing 1o per cent. 
sodium silicate and immersed in water: 

7 days—i171bs. 


28 days—2o3lbs. 
You will note a considerable falling off in 
strength. 


Mixed with the usual amount of water 
containing no sodium silicate and after 24 
hours immersed in water containing 10 per 
cent. of sodium silicate: 

7 days—36olbs. 

28 days—4g7lbs. 

(Quite a considerable increase in strength. 

We assume that the sodium silicate coming 
in contact with the lime or other alkalies and 
alkaline earth salts gives a reaction which 
causes a deposit of silicic acid which forms 
into an insoluble gelatinous silica and 
hardens into and acts as a mineral glue. 

Sodium silicate mixed with the cement 
while the mortar is being gauged quickens 
the setting time, an arbitrary period deter- 
mined by the stiffening of the mortar to a 
degree which will bear a wire or needle 
under certain pressure. The final hardening, 
however, never attains as great strength as 
normal, slow-setting concrete. 

I mixed up some water-glass in proportion 
of 1 part water-glass, 3 parts lime water— 
that is, water containing all the hme which 
it would take up in solution, then decan- 
tered off. .On standing for a few minutes it 
became a jelly. I then mixed up a solution of 
sodium silicate and ordinary water, mixed 
with it neat cement to a wet consistency, 
probably 30 per cent. water. Within a few 
minutes, this mass had become a stiff jelly ; 
this jelly is very quickly formed, thus 
quickening the time of setting, which in 
reality is merely a stage of definite stiffness, 
and has little or no relation to the time of 
inaximum hardening. This jelly, having 
been formed before the cement had time to 
harden, interfered with the process and 
weakness resulted, which is shown by the 
tests. 

I would suggest that those interested in 
this subject experiment by using a retarder, 
such as a to per cent. solution of sodium 
hydrate caustic or a similar solution of mag- 
nesium sulphate. If the formation of the 
gelatinous silica is retarded until the cement 
has had an opportunity to set, it is possible 
that the strength of laboratory specimens 
will be increased. We might thus obtain 
some information as to the effect of sodiuin 
silicate on concrete if experiments are made 
extending over long time periods. A set of 
specimens in the form of briquettes and 
cubes fon tensile and crushing strength may 
be made and stored in water, breaking these 
specimens in regular periods of time up to 
two years. As far as I know, this has not 
been done, and might possibly lead to some 
interesting data on this subject. 


Surface Application Gives Strength. 

Concrete is strengthened and hardened 
when sodium silicate in solution is applied 
to the surface. The concrete has hardened 
normally, and that which is porous will 
allow the introduction of sodium silicate to 
some little depth in the pores, the depth 
depending upon the porosity of the concrete. 
The action of forming into a jelly thus takes 
place without interfering with the process ot 
hardening, and this gelatinous substance 
forms into an insoluble mineral glue. 

Without experimental proof and_ based 
upon the theory of maximum density, it ts 
my opinion that this method or treatment by 
the application of sodium silicate to con- 
crete surfaces, will set as waterproofiing and 
prevent the action of salt, alkaline, or sul- 
phurous water on the surface. 

This is a field which requires some labora- 
tory experiments which should be’ followed 
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up by field experiments. Sodium silicate in 
the form of water-glass is very cheap, less 
than 14d. per lb., and a pound thinned down 
with water to the proper consistency that 
will enter the pores of the concrete will 
cover quite an area. I treated the floors of 
the office in which I am located, covering 
some 1,400 sq. ft., at a cost of 4d. (three 
mills) per sq. ft., which includes all labour 
and material. 

Should exhaustive experiments and field 
tests demonstrate by long-time results that 
there is no further action of water on sur- 
faces so treated, and that the sodium sili- 
cate remains in the form of an insoluble 
mineral glue, many very serious problems 
have been solved, such as the action of 
alkalies or sulphurous soil on drain tile and 
other concrete products, the action of sea 
water on concrete, waterproofing tanks, the 
protection of tanks against certain acids and 
oils, and the dusting of concrete floors. 


TRADE AND CRAFT 


Interphones and Private Line Telephones. 


The Western Electric Company, Ltd., Nor- 
folk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
have issued ‘Bulletin No. 4003,” entitled 
‘“Western Interphones and Private Line 
Telephones,” in which are described and 
illustrated various types of instruments de- 
signed to meet the growing demand for inter- 
communication telephones in private houses, 
hotels, and business premises. In the auto- 
matic replacement type, key-buttons automati- 
cally return to their normal position as soon 
as the microtelephone is replaced on the 
switch-cradle. These telephones are readily 
adapted for table or wall use, but both wall 
and table patterns are supplied. Wall sets 
of the new metal type are made in two sets, 
namely, a non-flush set for mounting on a 
wall, and a flush set for recessing in it. All 
the interior apparatus is readily accessible. 
Several patterns of domestic telephones are 
listed for use with existing bell circuits; but 
the use of separate metallic circuit instru- 
ments with either local or central battery 
is strongly advised where the number of 
stations exceeds five or six, as by this system 
conversation is transmitted very clearly 
through a cable made up of twisted pairs. 
Some useful accessories are also listed in 
the booklet, which is of pocket size, and is 
primarily intended for the use of contractors 
and practical electricians, who, by arrange- 
ment, can have their own names and ad- 
dresses printed on the cover. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


Midland Centre Conciliation Board. 


A special meeting of the Midland Centre Con- 
ciliation Board was held at the Derwent Hotet, 
Derby, on Tuesday, 30th August last. In the un- 
avoidable absence of the chairman (Mr. J. B. White- 
house), Mr. R. Tompson (General Union of Car- 
penters and Joiners) presided. 

The meeting was held to consider a dispute which 
the Mansfield Local Conciliation Board had been 
unable to settle. It arose through notice given by 
the Mansfield carpenters and joiners for alterations 
of rules in regard to rate of wages, winter hours of 
work, overtime, piece-work, etc., and notices for 
alterations of rules. Messrs. H. T. Shepherd and 
T. Vickers presented the case for the operatives, 
whilst Messrs. J. Beckett, R. Moore, and C. G. 
Percival represented the employers. The following 
decisions were arrived at by the Board :—An in- 
crease of 3d. per hour (8d. to 83d.) in the minimum 
rate of wages as from 1st September, 1910; the 
hours of work to be as suggested, with the ex- 
ception that Rule 2c be altered as follows :—“re- 
maining 12 weeks—Monday to Friday, 8 a.m. till 
4.30 p.m., with half-an-hour for dinner, on outside 
jobs, and 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. in shops; Saturdays, 8 
a.m. till r2 noon;’” overtime not to commence until 
a full working day has been completed, except in 
cases over which the workman has no control, or 
time lost owing to inclement weather. Rule 6 (piece- 
work, etc.) to be altered as suggested by the opera- 
tives. Six months’ notice to be given for alteration 
of rules, such notice to expire on 1st May in any 
year. 

The Board suggested the following addition to 
Rule 11 (alteration of rules) :—‘‘Counter notices 
shall be given on or before 1st December. Failing 
a settlement on or before 1st March, the matter in 
dispute shall be referred to the local Conciliation 
Board.’’—FrreD. W. AMPHLET, Employers’ Secretary. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE LONDON COUNTY HALL FOUNDATION WORKS: VIEW LOOKING ACROSS THE SITE. 
RALPH KNOTT, ARCHITECT. F. & H. HIGGS, CONTRACTORS. PRICE & REEVES, CONTRACTORS 
FOR THE RIVER WALL. 
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Photo : Russell. 
MEMORIAL DRINKING-FOUNTAIN, WANDLE PARK, NEAR WIMBLEDON. 


H. H. STATHAM, F.R1.B.A.. ARCHITECT. 


(See note and plans, page 289.) 
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Notes on Town Planning Schemes. 


a8 RCHITECTURAL study in England 
m, : seems suddenly, in these last three or 

four years, to have taken a leap from 
the particular to the general ; in place 
of the study of the design of separate 
buildings, our principal attention and 
effort seems to be now claimed for 
the study of the arrangement and 
collocation of buildings in reference 
to general effect and general convenience. It has dawned 
upon us, somewhat late in the day, that a city is.or may be 
an architectural entity in itself, with a general design to 
which individual buildings should be subservient. 

Somewhat late in the day, for our large cities are all built, 
and have mostly developed in a somewhat haphazard manner 
from small beginnings, and the chance of “founding’’ a 
city and laying it out from the first on a fully considered plan 
is one that is hardly likely to occur in these democratic times. 
Such great works were done by kings and conquerors of old, 
who could do as they pleased without consideration of eco- 
nomic conditions, or of the legal claims of neighbouring 
owners. Any occasional modern example has been due to per- 
sonal power and initiation. Nancy is built as a city that is 
at unity with itself, because it was practically the 
private property of a great personage, who had it designed 
for him ; but that is an example on a small scale only. ‘There 
is something like this, however, in the development of the 
modern plan of Paris, which was commenced by one auto- 
crat and carried further by another; but the example thus 
set has had a permanent etfect, so that the present democratic 
authorities of Paris seem as anxious for street improvement 
and the formation of vistas as the third Napoleon himself. 

Bath is perhaps the only example in modern England of 
a city of which the most important portion, architecturally, 
was built at one time and with a special regard to effect; a 
condition which the present authorities of the city seem dis- 
posed to spoil if they can. In London we are only just be- 
ginning to arrive at such a perception of the importance of 
system and symmetry in planning as was in existence in 
Paris a century ago; and it is only a few weeks since that we 
saw a small new monument deliberately placed out of axis 
with its most important architectural neighbour. Quite 
recently, too, we had the spectacle of the absurd fiasco of 
the so-called Marble Arch improvement, where the original 
suggestion, which had some merit, was entirely spoiled and 
rendered nugatory by the action of the Office of Works, under 
the pretext of producing a more commodious line of route 
for vehicular traffic. Commodious lines of route are of prac- 
tical importance ; but if a city is to have architectural dignity 
something more than that must be sought for. And so far it 
may be said that it is always the official authorities who stand 
in the way of architectural laying out of sites. There was 
another instance a good many years ago, when the Consti- 
tution Hill Arch was moved (again under the pretext of pro- 
viding for traffic accommodation), and placed facing a shape- 
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tess place with shapeless islands in it, in the kind of manner 
which one might have expected from the normal estate 
agent. This, again, was the Office of Works ; it is the official 
authorities who spoil everything; it is from outside, from 
members of the architectural profession, that any suggestion 
for a higher standard in city improvements emanates. ‘That 
is why the forthcoming Town Planning Congress, organised 
by the Institute of Architects, is an institution of considerable 
importance, and should receive every support from those in- 
terested in the improvement of London, and of other large 
English cities. It may be the means of educating both the 
public and the official mind to a higher perception as to the 
architectural treatment of cities. 

The great difficulty in carrying out improvements in an 
existing city lies of course in the fact that both the width 
and the line of streets have been settled already by accidental 
circumstances, and without any regard to future development 
or to any general scheme. The one great London improvement 
of modern times, the Thames Embankment, was fortunately 
not hampered in this manner ; we had to cover and build up 
a river foreshore, and there was a clear field for the work, 
and the lines were laid down for it by Nature herself. The 
Victoria Memorial road was also comparatively easy of 
accomplishment, as the greater part of it lies through park 
land unencumbered by buildings, though the scheme has been 
sadly shorn of its effect as originally contemplated. When 
we have to deal with existing streets, the problem is very 
different. Except where the existing property is so old and 
so inferior in value that its removal is an obvious advantage, 
projected improvements have to take into account the lines of 
existing streets and make the best of them, so far as they 
will lend themselves to the general scheme ; or their widening, 
as in the case of East Piccadilly, can only be achieved by a 
long and gradual process of alteration bit by bit. 

The first necessity, therefore, in taking in hand the im- 
provement of an existing city, is to form a comprehensive 
scheme of which every detailed improvement should form a 
part, so that it should not be wasted, but should form one 
step towards the realisation of a general scheme. For London 
we have at present no such scheme. A great public improve- 
ment has been made in the formation of Kingsway and Ald- 
wych ; one of the class of improvements which are effected 
by the destruction of streets and buildings which were out 
of date, and which are so little missed that most of us have 
already nearly forgotten what was there. Even in this, how- 
ever, there has been some want of comprehensiveness and 
foresight. The plan of the island of building land between 
Kingsway and the Strand was laid out without sufficiently 
considering how it would affect the junction of the Strand 
and Fleet Street, and hence gave rise to much criticism in 
regard to the road line at that point. What the critics forgot 
was that the western portion of the block was already built, 
and that no alteration could then be made without destroying 
the svmmetry of the plan and the possibility of laying out 
the whole block to the best advantage. It is true that a 
tine rectangular place might have been formed there by setting 
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northern side of Fleet Street; but that should have been 
thought of from the first, and the whole plan made accord- 
ingly, before any buildings had been erected. After their 
erection had been commenced, it was too late to alter the 
whole disposition of the ground. It was a lesson on the 
importance of thinking out the effect of a plan fully before 
actual building. 

In the second issue of the new “Town Planning Review ’’ 
which has been started under the auspices of the University 
of Liverpool, there is an important article, accompanied by a 
plan, on a proposed general scheme for the improvement of 
Liverpool, representing exactly what we ought to be getting 
out in regard to London. It is almost melancholy to look at 
the plan, with its wavering lines of irregular streets running 
at haphazard, and think what Liverpool might have been 
could it have been built at one time on a comprehensive plan. 
For the situation has magnificent possibilities of effect. The 
land, in its general trend, slopes upwards from the shore of 
the broad estuary of the Mersey, and one could fancy the 
town built in a series of terrace formations rising up from 
the river. There are still points to be made, however, and 
some of the suggestions in the article, read along with the 
plan, are of considerable interest. We can only refer to one 
or two which are capable of being easily described. Some of 
the existing features belong to the time, not so very far 
distant, when Liverpool was a much smaller place than it 
is now. ‘The city runs north and south along the river bank 
(the south end being what residentially is the “west end’’), 
and the line of the wide Castle Street and South Castle Street 
runs parallel with the river, and its vista is closed at the 
south end by the Custom House and at the north end by the 
Town Hall, with the quadrangle of the Exchange Flags 
behind it. This is one of the difficulties complained of in 
the article; the street is architecturally shut in at each end. 
But for old Liverpool that was suitable enough ; this was the 
main part of the town, and the two large buildings stood in 
a dignified position. Now they would like (or the author 
of the article would) to connect Castle Street more directly 
with a northern street just in its line, Old Hall Street (a 
name which preserves the memory of an old mansion), with- 
out going round the Exchange buildings; and we gather 
that the proposal is to open out the centre of the north side 
of the quadrangle to Old Hall Street, and make it a public 
square through which traffic could pass on each side of the 
Town Hall. It seems rather a doubtful scheme. A quad- 
rangle is—a quadrangle; a good bit of architectural effect ; 
its whole effect of seclusion is spoilt by making a breach in 
the centre of one of its sides. We gather that since the 
new Cotton Exchange was built the use of “The Flags’’ as 
the place “where merchants most do congregate’’ is at an 
end; they can congregate under cover in the new Exchange. 
Why not, then, transform the old Flags into a garden with 
fountains, and add an ornament to the city? It would be a 
better use for it than to drive cabs through it for the sake 
of a shorter cut. Wyatt’s buildings round the quadrangle 
are worth keeping intact, too; the author is quite right, how- 
ever, in his conjecture that the old quadrangle was architec- 
turally much superior to Wyatt’s; it was a fine range of 
buildings, exactly in keeping with Wood’s Town Hall, and 
was condemned solely because the offices were small and 
insufficiently lighted ; and Wyatt made a great mistake in not 
keeping to the same style, instead of introducing a much 
more busy style of architecture, out of keeping with the 
Town Hall. 

The Cathedral is another point touched upon. We con- 
sider the position of the Cathedral one of Liverpool’s mis- 
takes. It is true that on the east side, towering above the 
lower level of the St. James’s Cemetery Gardens, it is a site 
for fine effect; but it is an out-of-the-way site, as far as 
streets are concerned, with no central or axial approach. It 
should be explained that owing to the exigencies of site the 
Cathedral lies nearly north and south, the ritual “east 
end’’ being the south end. You get to it by a street running 
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not up to it, but past it. The proposal in the improvements 
plan is to continue Renshaw Street, which runs straight up 
towards the north-west angle of the Cathedral, but stops 
short of it, up to the Cathedral, so as to get a certain vista 
to it; but even then the vista and the approach is only up 
to an angle of the Cathedral, not axial with it. To be sure, 
if this street alteration had been contemplated in advance, 
the Cathedral might have had an angle tower designed for 
the situation. But the right place for the Cathedral would 
have been what, at the time of the site controversy, was 
called “the London Road site,’’ where it would have had 
a central and axial approach up to its western facade. As 
it is, it is a cathedral in a corner, and it would take a very 
extensive street alteration—almost a re-planning of that part 
of the city—to make it otherwise. 

We see that there is an important new thoroughfare pro- 
posed, running down to the docks in a more modern quarter 
of the city, as a new entrance to the city from the east, with 
a crescent near the river, and wide spur streets running up 
to north-east and south-east ; the latter is intended to connect 
St. George’s Hall more directly with the river front; it is 
said to be axial with St. George’s Hall, but it is not quite 
so according to the map. One effect of this would apparently 
be to shift the principal access to the city from the river to 
a point farther north than it is at present. How far that 
would be an advantage we can form no idea. But it must 
be admitted that St. George’s Hall, by far the finest build- 
ing Liverpool possesses, though well placed as to its immediate 
surroundings, is only connectéd by rather indirect routes with 
the river front; from most directions you come on it, as it 
were, by surprise, round a corner; and a proposal to form a 
direct road with a vista to it is worth consideration. 

We recommend the article and the map to our readers’ at- 
tention, as an interesting suggestion for a definite improvement 
scheme for a large city. 


Sound-proof Partitions. 
EFERRING to the letter addressed to us last week by 
Mr. W. B. Hopkins in regard to his disappointment 
with the behaviour of some partitions with spaces be- 
tween them, which failed toexclude sound, we should say that 
there is rather a mistaken idea as to the efficacy of spaces. If you 
take a very thin and lght form of partition, which in itself 
would certainly not be expected to exclude sound, and place 
a similar partition two or three inches from it, and then 
expect them to exclude sound, it is expecting more from 
mere space than can be reasonably expected from it. If 
a fairly thick and solid partition has been erected which 
would be nearly sound-excluding in itself, no doubt the erec- 
tion of another such with a space between them would render 
it more efficient ; but we doubt if air space will do much to 
help partitions which, if set up alone, would be easily per- 
meated by sound. And there is another point to be considered 
in connection with the subject. It is a question whether it 
is all desirable to have in a building a considerable quantity 
of empty space, either in walls or partitions, which no one can 
get at or examine. They may be supposed to be entirely 
vermin-proof, and dust-proof, and so on; and may be so 
when new. But one never knows what goes on, or what 
decaying and unwholesome matter may collect, in such 
unexplored spaces. 


A Memorial to Florence Nightingale. 


HE London City Corporation contemplate raising a 
memorial to the late Florence Nightingale, who, it will 
be remembered, was presented, somewhat belatedly, 

with the Freedom of the City in 1908. One proposition is 
that the memorial should take the form of a bust. We trust 
that it will; for Miss Nightingale would make a particularly 
good subject, and a bust, if not a statue, of her would be a 
gracious augmentation of the very scanty number of public 
memorials to women. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Memorial Drinking-Fountain, Wandle Park. 
This memorial fountain has recently been erected in what 


is called the “ Mill-pond Garden ”’ in connection with Wandle 
Park, near Wimbledon; a piece of ground surrounding a 
small lake, which was purchased and laid out by Mrs. Rich- 
ardson Evans, of Wimbledon, as a gift to the public and 
an addition to Wandle Park. The fountain is a memorial 
to a relative, one (according to the inscription on the foun- 
tain) “who loved Nature and his fellow-men,’’? and from 
whom the funds partly expended in this good work were 
inherited. 

As the fountain was to have the function of a monument 
and to bear some inscriptions, it was necessary that it should 
assume an architectural character somewhat beyond that of 
the mere practical requirement of a drinking-fountain pedes- 
tal, and the triangular plan was adopted as affording a little 
variation from ordinary erections of the kind. The accom- 
panying diagrams give the plan below and above the basins. 


zy 


PLAN ABOVE BASINS 


PLAN BELOW BASINS Jotip 4 ys __s __s FT 
On one side is the memorial inscription already referred to ; 
on another the statement that the fountain and grounds are 
vested in the National Trust; on the third side is engraved 
the following verse from Matthew Arnold :— 


“Calm soul of all things, make it mine 
To feel amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine 
Man did not make, and cannot mar.” 
The inscriptions are in incised letters, from the architect’s 
drawing. Mr. H. H. Statham, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 
The stonework was executed by Messrs. Farmer and Brind- 
ley, in selected white Portland stone. The plumbing work 
was done by Messrs. Parsons and Townsend, of Wimbledon. 
The taps project through removable moulded gun-metal 
covers, behind which are openings wide enough to allow of 
inspection and handling if required. The small wreaths on 
the urn finial at the top are gilt. 


Ireland’s New Form of Contract. 

It will be seen from a contribution which appears in anovher 
part of the present issue, that the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland, and the Dublin Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, have between them evolved a new form of contract 
which, while based on the English form, is in some respects 
an improvement on it as regards the builder’s point of view. 
The Irish form has specific provisions against those delays in 
settlement which are always vexatious, and are too frequently 
ruinous to the contractor. The surveyor is required to furnish 
a copy of his valuation of the variations, not only to the 
contractor, but also to the employer, who is thus placed in 
a position to object at once to items which he may possibly 
feel inclined to submit to arbitration. The architect is re- 
quired to issue his penultimate certificate within an agreed 
and definite number of days after the delivery of the sur- 
veyor’s statement of extras and omissions to employer and 
contractor. The whole intention is to promote prompt con- 
sideration and settlement of the accounts by providing definite 
dates at which they may be presented and considered ; the 
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architect being thus relieved of considerable responsibility, 
which he can transfer to the employer by adhering to the 
specific terms of the contract, while the employer will at all 
events have everything placed before him in a businesslike 
way, and will thus in a manner be prompted to be prompt, 
whether in declaring his objections or in settling his accounts. 
Whether he and the architect will take kindly to this mild 
compulsion of documents and dates is yet to be seen; but 
there seems to be no sound reason why both should not wil- 
lingly acquiesce in an arrangement to which the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland has consented, and which seems 
to bring building contracts more into line with modern busi- 
ness methods. Whether, if the Irish form of contract is found 
to work satisfactorily, the English form is likely to be modi- 
fied accordingly, is a question about which it would be pre- 
mature to speculate. 
Carillons for London’s County Hall ! 

The suggestion has been made that the builders of London’s 
County Hall should seriously consider the possibility of in- 
stalling “a worthy carillon with a keyboard.’’ It is urged 
that “recitals could then be given in the summer months, and 
a delightful addition would then be made to the free concerts 
which are now provided in the parks and open spaces of 
London.’’? This is the language of the “’Times’’ corres- 
pondent at Mechlin, where “the bells live in a vast upper 
chamber open to all the winds of heaven. It is a great 
pity,’’ he thinks, “that bell music should not be heard on that 
coast as far as the rays from the lighthouse can be seen. It is 
so here and there along the coasts of Holland, and sometimes 
the fisher-folk can hear the starry music from an inland tower 
when fog has blotted out all the warning lights.’”’ This is 
all very pretty and poetical; but a large and influential sec- 
tion of the prosaic population of London will probably become 
frenzied at the bareidea of a County Council Hall carillon re- 
cital with river-tug fog-horn obbligato. For one thing, it would 
cost money ; and for the moment the party of economy is in 
office, and is strenuously supported by the indignant ratepayer. 

The ‘‘ Gran Via,’’ Madrid. 

The City Council of Madrid has begun work upon the 
new boulevard, to be called the “Gran Via,’’ which has been 
in project for about 25 years. A syndicate composed of 
French and English capitalists secured the contract for its 
construction. ‘The Government is erecting a palace for its 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, and a company is 
erecting a large modern hotel, which is to contain 185 rooms 
and 75 baths. A clubhouse, costing £160,000, is nearing 
completion. There are, according to “Commercial Intelli- 
gence,’’? about 50 apartment houses now in course of construc- 
tion in the capital. These buildings will be equipped with 
electric elevators of the type common in Europe, which carry 
passengers up but not down, and modern heating and plumb- 
ing systems. Each apartment is furnished with a kitchen 
range of the “built-in’’ type; that is, each range has all the 
essential parts of an ordinary range, but the fire box, ovens, 
and water heater, supported upon a bed of concrete faced 
with tiles and the extensions at each end of the iron top, are 
covered with marble and serve as kitchen table. The outer 
doors of the apartments are all supplied with very heavy 
locks, but light mortice locks, with a peculiar kind of brass 
knob, are placed upon the doors to the rooms. The windows 
are of French style. 

St. Dunstan’s Tower. 

Owing to the removal of old property in Eastcheap, way- 
farers can now obtain an admirable view of a much discussed 
tower. It belongs to the church of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, 
was, the legend runs, designed by a daughter of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and closely resembles the lantern of St. Nicho- 
las’s Cathedral at Newcastle. Like so many other Metropoli- 
tan edifices, the original St. Dunstan was very seriously 
damaged during the great fire of 1666, and was rebuilt 30 
vears later—with a spire rising from four arched ribs that 


spring from the angles of the supporting tower. A ich 
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castle writer insists on its inferiority to the tower of St. 
Nicholas. He quotes an unnamed old topographer as saying :— 
“St. Nicholas’s tower is so lofty and of such a girth that to 
compare great things with small our London piece of vanity 1s 
but a molehill to the Newcastle ‘mountain ’—the pride and 
glory of the northern hemisphere.’’ Having become badly 
dilapidated, St. Dunstan’s was restored in 1817, and is par- 
ticularly well seen from London Bridge. With respect to 
Wren’s daughter’s share in the design, the obviously apocry- 
phal story—or one version of it—is that the peculiar form of 
the tower was suggested to Wren by observing his daughter 
toying with her scissors-case ; W hich is not much more absurd 
than the average architectural folk-myth. 
First Garden Village in Wales. 

Last Thursday the Mayor of Swansea formally opened 
the Swansea Garden Village, for which the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council is responsible, and for the 
next two months the estate will be on exhibition. It is the 
first garden village in Wales. The site is on Town Hill, and 
as yet is but partly built over and difficult of access. It is 
proposed, however, to lay a tramway to it. There isa fine pros- 
pect overlooking the town and Swansea Bay, and the type 
of house adopted is designed to give both light and air. 
Operations began two years ago, when the Town Planning 
Council secured 544 acres of Corporation land on Town Hill. 

Builders’ Federations, International and Imperial. 


A dream that perchance is not all a dream is recounted in 
a very thoughtful communication which appears in another 
part of the present issue. ‘The author of this communication 
suggests that, since the workmen’s unions are more or less 
rapidly tending towards international federation, the em- 
ployers in our great industries are themselves being impelled 
in self-defence to place their own organisations on a similar 
basis. It is recalled, indeed, in the communication under 
notice, that a movement for international federation of the 
building trades was begun a year or two ago, and it is ex- 
pected by our correspondent (whose optimism is surely of the 
“robustious’’ order) that this movement will result in the 
establishment of an international federation covering some 
fourteen European countries, and of colossal membership. 
We note, also, that at the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Building Trades Federation last Wednesday, it was stated 
that arrangements had been made “for a monthly exchange 
on matters of interest between the Scottish Building Trades 
Federation and similar organisations in Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and South Africa.’’ Our correspondent’s idealism, 
however, does not blind him to the serious character of the 
usual stumbling block. What he calls “finance’’ may possibly 
wreck the best laid scheme of federation that can be devised 
by the wit of man. Our correspondent does not disguise the 
difficulty that always arises when the great idea is translated 
into terms of hard cash. He complains of the feebleness and 
inadequacy of the “financial backing’’ even in the local 
and national institutions; and this being so, the larger con- 
ception of federation seems unlikely to develop into great 
issues. Another difficulty which our correspondent points out 
is the disparity that arises from this country being so far 
ahead of others with regard to conditions of labour. The 
other countries would take a long time to level up; and in 
the meanwhile, British employers could hardly be expected 
to sympathise very actively with foreign endeavours to resist 
concessions to labour such as were granted in this country 
from thirty to fifty years ago. It will, therefore, we appre- 
hend, be somewhat hard to convince the organised master 
builders in this country that international federation would be 
of sufficient all-round benefit to warrant the necessary out- 
lay. With regard to the building industry, perhaps the money 
would be better spent in strengthening the home defences— 
that is, in perfecting the organisation and intensifying the 
activities of the local associations and of improving the posi- 
tion and increasing the scope, power, and influence of the 
National Federation, which has yet much strenuous work to 
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do, and to do it effectually must be assured of an adequate 
financial backing. International federation, nevertheless, 
need not always remain an unsubstantial dream ; but it would 
seem to us that the realisation might very appropriately be 
preceded by a kind of Imperial federation, such as that which 
seems to be foreshadowed by the very friendly relations which 
exist between the home organisation and the master builders’ 
organisations of Australia and South Africa, as evidenced, 
for example, by the hearty reception accorded to Mr. J. T. 
Brown, Secretary of the South African Federation, and Mr. 
Dey, Secretary of the Pretoria Master Builders’ Association, 
when they visited the half-yearly meeting of the National 
Federation at Chester last July. 
Vandalism in Cyprus. 

In view of the “deplorable indifference long displayed 
by the British Administrators of Cyprus to its monuments of 
antiquity,’’ Messrs. D. G. Hogarth, M. R. Jameésis|(oAsa: 
Munro, John L. Myres, and R. Elsey Smith, who have all 
been at various times engaged in research in the island, take 
the opportunity of urging upon those in high places that it 
is the bounden duty of British administrators, to whom -care 
of a piece of classic ground has fallen, to display something 
of that solicitude for, and interest in, its priceless and irre- 
placeable memorials of antiquity which can be credited to 
the officials of other European nationalities. Now comes 
another report of unchecked destruction by peasants pro- 
ceeding on the site of the ancient Soli. It is said that a 
large building, probably a temple, is being systematically 
quarried for building stone by the natives of Karavastasi 
and its neighbourhood. ‘The site is well known, and 20 years 
ago was marked by an inscription of Sergius Paulus, the 
“deputy of the country,’’ who listened to Barnabas and Saul 
(Acts xili.. 7). This stone was then serving as the threshold 
of a village cafe, and is now, doubtless, worn smooth or 
destroyed. There have never been wanting in Cyprus en- 
lightened officials who deplored the Governmental attitude of 
indifference, but they have not been enough to leaven the lump 
and secure that general protection of monuments which the 
excellent Island Police could so easily afford. 


The Colour of Roads. 


The volumes that have been written on the “colour’’ of 
various Cities appear to be spreading the gospel in that kind.. 
At a recent meeting of Harrogate Council, Alderman Chip- 
pendale (zomen clarum et venerabile) moved that Mountsorrel! 
granite be substituted for whinstone on other than the main: 
roads. He argued that the effect of whinstone on the Harro- 
gate roads was to make them drab and cheerless ; whereas, in 
a health resort, to which many invalids came, it was desirable. 
that the roads should be light-looking and pleasant to the- 
eye, and he held that granite fulfilled that condition. Another 
gentleman, laying stress upon a more purely practical side of 
the question, said that the surfaces of the whinstone roads of 
the town were so hard and flinty that they pulled motor tyres 
to pieces—which some might regard as a virtue in whinstone, 
as ensuing a kind of poetic justice, or lex talionis. The- 
motion in favour of granite was adopted, in spite of the in- 
creased expense implied; thereby providing an occasion of 
rejoicing to those who discern in the decision a minor triumph 
for zesthetical over merely sordid considerations. The colour 
of roads, indeed, is a point that, for the excellent reason 
adduced by Alderman Chippendale, and for some other con- 
siderations, is not too small for serious regard. It would no 
doubt, be highly ridiculous to advocate delicate art tints for 
roads and pathways, in conformity with the general tone of 
the buildings, but there is no doubt that one’s general 
impression of a town is strongly affected by the. 
colour of its roads; and “the old brown road’’ and 
“the grey and winding way’’ have even found 
a place in song and story. Bournemouth, Eastbeurne, and 
the delectable towns of the Isle of Wight, for instance, owe- 
much to the rich and cheerful tints of their roads; and Har- 
rogate does well to recognise the importance of the feature. 
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THE DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF OPEN-AIR 
SCHOOLS. 


BY REGINALD G. KIRKBY, A.R.ILB.A., F.S.I. 


The system of open-air education for 
debilitated children may be supposed to 
have passed through its experimental 
stage, and to have now become firmly 
established. The beneficial results attend- 
ing the experiment, and the rapid growth 
of the movement, have no parallel in 
educational work of recent years. So 
great are the benefits to be derived from 
daily attendance at open-air day schools 
for a’short period of three to six months 
that any expansion of the system should 
be on the lines of duplicating such schools, 
rather than in providing schools of a resi- 
dential type. The children usually remain 
at school for the whole day, which necessi- 
tates some provision for ‘the supply of 
meals, and this should be taken into ac- 
count in the planning of an open-air 
school, 

These schools are usually closed for the 
winter months, thereby simplifying their 
planning and construction. So good, how- 
ever, were the results which attended the 
keeping open of the Bradford open-air 
school at Thackley during the winter of 
1909-10, that the desirability of extending 
their usefulness to the whole of the year 
is clearly shown. 

The medical aspect of the work should 
be of first importance, and the building 
should be designed somewhat in the nature 
of a hospital. At the same time, the de- 
sirability of carrying on such work of a 
special educational character as is possible 
in an open-air school should not be lost 
sight of. Therefore, a building to meet 
all the requirements ‘of an open-air school 
should in reality be both a hospital and a 
school combined. 

Whilst the local conditions of a particu- 
lar district may call for some slight modifi- 
cations in the construction of a building, 
yet the principles of planning should be 
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maintained, and the following 
should be met :—(a) daily 
rest and sleep; (b) provision for teaching 
in class rooms in wet weather, as well as 
teaching in the open air; (c) physical exer- 
cise; (d) bathing; (e) meals : (f) accommo- 
dation for medical inspection; and (g) the 
usual offices, which should be specially 
constructed to meet the requirements of an 
open-air school. 


generally 
requirements 


Site. 


The school children are usually collected 
in batches at some central spot in the town, 
and thence conveyed (under the super- 
vision of the teacher) to the site. This 
makes it desirable that the school be 
placed within easy reach of the town, and 
near a railway, or a tramway. Other- 
wise the mode of transit would have to be 
by means of some special conveyance, 
which might add to the cost of working the 
school. If the town be a manufacturing 

ne, the site should be as far removed from 
the smoke belt as possible ; and in all cases 
the school should be on the windward side 
of the prevailing winds, so that it does not 
receive the used up polluted air which has 
passed over the town. A southern open 
aspect is essential, im order to obtain as 
much sunshine as possible. 

The schools should be provided with 
protection on the northern half of the com- 
pass, and also be protected from the pre- 
vailing winds. This protection might be 
obtained by placing the building in 
proximity to a clump of trees, or a wood, 
to which the children could have access 
for nature study, etc. Suitable land 
should be available for the laying out of 
gardens, and for purposes of outdoor drill 
and play. 

Water supply, drainage, and lighting 
should also have careful consideration, and 
where found possible connection might be 
made to the existing town’s supply. 


Buildings. 


The prescribed daily rest in the open 
air will necessitate the provision of deck 
chairs, specially constructed so as to allow 
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of the children lying in a much more re- 
cumbent position than is possible in 
ordinary deck chairs. During the warm, 
dry days, the children could wrap them- 
selves in rugs and lie on the ground, but 
this would not, of course, be possible in 
wet weather. 

For rainy days some necessary protec- 
tion overhead during resting time will be 
required; and for this purpose large open 
resting sheds should be provided. These 
might consist of a roof open to the apex, 
supported on tiers, to allow the free circu- 
lation of air. It would be an advantage 
to have the back and one side closed in, 
to give some protection against rain and 
strong cross winds. 

The open-air school erected at Thack- 
ley for the Bradford Education Commit- 
tee has the resting shed enclosed on the 
northern side, and provided on the western 
side with revolving shutters, which can be 
lowered to shelter the shed from the pre- 
vailing rains from this quarter. 

Physical exercise in dry weather would 

naturally be conducted in the open air, but 
on rainy days, and particularly in winter 
time, the resting sheds would adequately 
meet this requirement. 


Class Rooms. 


The planning of the class rooms for for- 
mal academic instruction calls for special 
consideration, as it is essential from the 

nature of the school that this should be 
given practically in the open air, although 
in class rooms. At the same time, it is 
necessary to provide sufficient class room 
accommodation to house all the children 
at one time. 

At Thackley the class rooms are 
arranged in two blocks, each consisting of 
three class rooms, for boys and girls re- 
spectively. The floor area is on a basis 
of 2oft. per child, instead of the usual roft. 
required for elementary schools. Adjoin- 
ing, and opening out of each class room, is 
a teaching verandah, to which the teacher 
may take the children out for instruction 
even on rainy days, providing, of course, 
the weather is not too cold. The veran- 
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dahs are protected from the north and 
westerly prevailing winds and rains. An- 
other method of obtaining this result is 
shown in the accompanying plans of a 
new cripple and deaf school about to be 
erected at Bradford, in which the prin- 
ciples of the open-air school are to be 
adopted. Each class room opens on to a 
verandah on the south side, the verandah 
being sufficiently wide to prevent the rain 
from reaching the scholars while at lessons 
in the class room. Casement doors open- 
ing outwards are provided for the full 
length of the room. The verandah is 
fitted with a glass roof so as not to ob: 
struct the light in the class rooms, and 
opening windows are placed above the 
verandah roof. 

The class rooms should be provided with 
ample ventilation hoppers and tipplers, to 
allow the room to be frequently scoured 
with fresh air. To ensure this, the means 
of access from one class to another at the 
rear of the class room might also be in 
the form of a verandah, with a low roof. 
Ventilating hoppers could then be made 
to open directly on to the verandah, with 
tippler ventilators placed above, opening 
directly into the open air above the 
verandah roof. In an exposed site, the 
verandah, even if closed as a fresh-air cor- 
tidor, would still leave the direct cross 
ventilation into the open air above the 
corridor roof. 

Baths. 

It is necessary to provide sufficient bath- 
ing accommodation to allow of each child 
being bathed at least once a week. A 
bathroom to accommodate up to 20 at one 
time would appear to be sufficient for a 
school of from 100 to 150 children. 
Shower baths appear to be the best, as 
they allow the water to run away from 
each child, and so reduce the risk of con- 
tagion from any disease. Troughs might 
be provided in which small children could 
paddle, as the effect of the shower might 
cause the very little ones to dislike the 
bath. The showers should be just above 
the children’s heads, with a separate ring 
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spray for each child. Each section of 
three or four showers should be under 
separate control, and all fitted with a regu- 
lating thermometer valve, so that water 
can he supplied at any desired tempera 
ture. The walls should be lined with 
white tiles, or brick; the room will be well 
lighted and ventilated, and everywhere 
the idea of cleanliness should prevail. 

A system of drill could be adopted in 
the bath, whereby all the children would 
soak the head at one time, and then the 
arms, ¢tc,, the showers coming into play 
between the soaping drills. This might 
be arranged in rows of 4 to 6 ovcr a 
trough, with the floor raised between the 
trough, to enable the teacher to inspect 
the children without standing in the water. 

A slipper bath will be found necessary, 
in which to wash some of the children 
who on arrival at the school are found to 
be too dirty to go under the showers with 
the other children. 

Separate dressing compartments should 
be provided, so that the children do not 
dress all in one room, a practice which is 
particularly objectionable to older girls 
who require more privacy. The divisions 
should not be higher than the shoulders ot 
the average child, to enable the teacher to 
look into its compartment, and so easily 
supervise the dressing and undressing. A 
curtain at the front will provide all that is 
necessary in the way of a screen. 


Meals. 

The accommodation necessary to pro- 
vide for the daily meals should be cen- 
trally placed in the buildings, so as easily 
to serve all departments, and should in- 
clude dining room, large kitchen, store 
rooms, larder, etc. The kitchen should 
provide sufficient accommodation to en- 
able the three daily meals to be prepared 
and cooked, and should be provided with 
a large scullery, as in addition to the 
ordinary work of preparing the meals, the 
children will assist in turn in the prepara- 
tion and cooking of the food, and also in 
washing up the dishes, etc. 
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The dining room should be capable of 
seating all the children at one time, with 
ample space for passing between the 
tables, so as to enable the children to be 
taught to lay the tables, and provide for 
those who take part in serving at the 
table. 

The dining room and its adjuncts should 
comprise a separate block, as it is not de- 
sirable that the smell of cooking should 
reach the class rooms, etc. 

It is necessary that the cloak rooms and 
lavatories should be well lighted and ven- 
tilated, as if these precautions are not 
taken the atmosphere of these rooms is 
likely to become very foul. 

Each child should be provided with a 
separate towel, hung in a separate recess, 
thereby preventing the towels from touch- 
ing each other. ‘This is more necessary in 
an open-air school, as a towel common to 
a number of children is likely to be a 
means of spreading disease. 

While gardening should provide some 
lessons of manual instruction, it may be 
deemed necessary to include a room fitted 
with benches, etc., for the teaching of 
woodwork and the like. 

A room, or rooms, might also be in- 
cluded for the teaching of housewifery and 
needlework. These, with the rooms for 
manual instruction, might form a separate 
block. 

In addition to the necessary teacher’s 
room, a room for the nurse and medical 
inspection is desirable if the school be some 
distance from the town. This room to be 
fitted with a sink and lavatory, and also 
with ample cupboard accommodation. 
Such a room would facilitate medical in- 
spection, which necessarily forms an im- 
portant part of the work of such a school. 


Construction. 

The buildings which have been spe- 
cially erected for the use of the open air 
schools have hitherto been more or less 
of a temporary character, consisting chiefly 
of wood framing, covered with boarding 
or sheet-iron. Now that the principles of 
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open-air schools have been firmly estab- 
lished, a more permanent type of construc- 
tion is necessary, as it has been found that 
it is not really economical to erect a tem- 
porary class of building for this purpose. 
From the nature of the work of an open- 
air school, it is not essential, however, to 
adopt an expensive type of construction, 
and some form of construction is desir- 
able which is lasting, and yet not costly 
to build. 

At Thackley, Bradford, the walls are 
only three inches thick, and yet are water- 
proof, fire resisting, and permanent. The 
outside is rough coated, and the roof 
covered with red tiles. 

The importance of isolating the various 
blocks of buildings in a school of this de- 
scription so that a free current of air can 
circulate round them cannot be too greatly 
emphasised. It is equally important that 
these blocks of buildings should be con- 
nected by a paved, covered way, enabling 
the children to be under shelter whilst 
passing from one block to another. 

In nearly every school specially built for 
the purpose of an open-air school, the 
various buildings are entirely isolated, with 
the result that children, many of whom 
are poorly shod and clothed, have to sit 
in the class rooms or resting sheds with 
damp feet and clothes, after, perhaps, hav- 
ing received their meals in a warm, room. 

The whole of the buildings at Thackley 
are connected by means of a verandah 
which runs in a straight line from end to 
end of the buildings, as this arrangement 
appeared to suit the site best. The build- 
ings, however, might be grouped round a 
quarter circle, as is indicated on the plan 
of the cripple school. The site, however, 
will govern to some extent the disposition 
of the various buildings. 


General Observaiiins. 


The remarkable physical improvement 
which is noticeable in children attending 
open-air schools suggests the considera- 
tion that some of the principles governing 
the planning of open-air schools might with 
advantage be extended to other school 


buildings, and it would appear as if these 
principles are destined to have a very im 
portant influence on the design of future 
school buildings. 

In a new elementary school at Thorn- 
bury, which is being erected for the Brad- 
tord Education Committee, the principles 
of an open-air school are adopted. 

All the class rooms open on to a veran- 
dah facing south, the lower portion of the 
walls being so constructed that by means 
of folding doors practically the whole of 
one side of the class rooms may be thrown 
open. The folding doors are fitted with 
special folding hoppers, to close up when 
the doors are open, and to regulate the flow 
of air into the class room when the doors 
are closed during inclement weather. 

These principles are being adopted in a 
new cripple and deaf school to be erected 
for the Bradford Education Committee. 

In view of the overwhelming evidence 
that exists to-day in favour of a more ra- 
tional type of school planning, it is sur- 
prising that the authorities are still 
permitting school buildings to he erected 
on the old central hall plan. 

The main points of this article were given 
in the form of a paper read at the Royal 
Sanitary Institute Congress at Brighton, in 
conjunction with two other papers on school 
subjects, vesbectively by Mr. W. H. Webb 
and Mr. Edward Willts, reported on pages 
303 and 304 of this tssue, together with the 
discussion on all three papers. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUILDING. 


It was the Education Act of 1870 which 
inaugurated the new era in school building 
in this country. Before then, as “A School 
Architect”? writes in the “ Times,’’ the re- 
quirements had been simple, and had been 
met by haphazard arrangements. From 
that time, however, all the conditions of 
school life were scientifically studied, and 
the new requirements imposed new condi- 
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tions of design, which it was not always 
easy to turn to satisfactory architectural 
account. But the problems involved were 
at least stimulating; and, in many cases, 
especially in the buildings designed for the 
School Board for London, they led to an 
adaptation of a fairly elastic phase of 
foreign Renaissance architecture which 
proved not wholly unsatisfactory. 

As the first impulse towards the modern 
development of educational architecture 
was due to the requirements of elementary 
schools, the “Times” writer observes, 
these requirements may be held to have 
influenced those of higher-grade secondary 
schools, colleges for women, training col- 
leges, modern universities, and the new 
buildings erected to meet modern demands 
at Oxford and Cambridge. The principal 
line of cleavage between elementary 
schools and places of higher education is 
fixed by the consideration whether or not 
the building is residential; and residential 
accommodation may be in a variety of 
forms. In secondary schools the usual 
arrangement is the provision of large 
dormitories with day-rooms, and a_ few 
studies. In what are generally termed 
public schools, these dormitories may be 
subdivided into cubicles, as at Charter- 
house, to afford comparative privacy for 
the individual; or, again, as at Eton and 
Harrow, each boy may be allotted a room 
which is bed-room and sitting-room in one ; 
while, as at Rugby, the number of private 
studies may be increased so as to provide 
accommodation for all. Obviously the 
combination in one scheme of residential 
with purely educational accommodation 
involves complexity in arrangement and 
design: the former naturally assumes a 
more domestic, the latter a more academic 
character; and, if a chapel is needed, the 
ecclesiastical note cannot be excluded. 

The writer suggests that the rules fixed 
by the Board of Education are somewhat 
Procrustean. It is an anomaly that such 
rules should admit of no exceptions—that 
the same proportion of window-space 
should be demanded whether the outlook 
is IN a narrow street or on to unbroken 
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space, whether the aspect is north or south. 
The result in many cases is externally the 
undue diminution of wall-space valuable 
for architectural effect, and internally an 
excess of light which is almost intolerable. 

The writer, noting the developments of 
modern collegiate architecture, points out 
that building by successive instalments 
seldom allows of comprehensive treatment 
and composition. In conclusion, he con- 
tends that educational buildings, if they 
are to conform to modern requirements, 
call for a new departure in character and 
style. That style which is least bound by 
rigid precedent is most elastic and adapt- 
able, and is most capable of the har 
monious expression of varied requirements, 
should eventually prevail. To this we 
should like to add our own opinion, re- 
peatedly expressed before, that the mono- 
tonous repetition of a few pronounced 
types of school in London is esthetically 
undesirable, and that therefore the perpe- 
tuation of the system by which they have 
been produced is very regrettable. 
Variety and individuality in the elevations 
might be more satisfactorily attained if the 
designing were thrown open to competi- 
tion. 


BRITISH BUILDERS 
AND INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATIONS. 


(Communicated.) 

In an article on the Labour Sociadists’ 
Congress at Copenhagen, in the “ Daily 
Chronicle,’ Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
M.P., offers some observations which de- 
mand the serious attention of all em- 
ployers of labour, as they seem to fore 
shadow important industrial developments. 
After indicating that the leaders of every 
Socialist and Labour Parliamentary group 
in the world were present at the congress, 
and marking the great advance of Parlia- 
mentary methods as compared with revolu- 
tionary methods, the latter being found 
useless when it comes to actual work, Mr. 
Macdonald says :—“In factory inspection, 
child labour, hours of work, and in politi- 
cal grasp of the meaning and development 
of systems of State insurance, State inspec- 
tion, and trade-union action, the British 
labour party is half a generation ahead 
of the Continental Socialist movement.” 
And again: “Thus, congress after con- 
sress since the formation of our Labour 
Pa has shown the steady advance of 
our party in the esteem of other nations. 
It is being studied more and more as the 
model for Continental organisation in 
working-class Parliamentary policy.’ 

As usual, however, the international 
weakness is due to lack of readiness on the 
part of British unions to contribute 
financial help to their Continental 
brethren—which is not to be altogether 
wondered at, seeing that the latter have 
in many cases neglected to provide any 
substantial financial backing for them- 
selves. It is now being realised, however, 
that finance les at the basis of successful 
international action; and no doubt in due 
time effect will be given to that convic- 
tion. Once the international financial re- 
lations of the trades unions are put on a 
workable basis, they will constitute a very 
remarkable force of organised labour, see- 
ing that in Europe alone they represent 
over 10,000,000 electors. 

Considering these things, and bearing in 
mind.the great struggles which the labour 
unions in the building trades in Germany, 
Italy, and France have been waging re- 
cently for higher wages and improved con- 
ditions, it is small wonder that building 
trades. employers, shipping employers, ana 
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other great industrials, are tending to- 
wards international federation in self- 
defence. 

A movement for international federation 
of the building trades was begun a year 
or two ago, and it is expected that it will 
result in establishing an international 
federation covering some fourteen Euro- 
pean nations, and representing fifty thou- 
sand to a hundred thousand contractors 
engaged in building and public works. 

There is also some danger here that 
finance will prove a stumbling-block. The 
various employers’ federations in the re 
spective countries are organised on a 
democratic and representative basis, with 
local autonomy, and control the expendi- 
ture of the various federations. There is 
much difficulty already in obtaining ade- 
quate revenue for both local and national 
purposes, let alone for international pur- 
poses. The national and international 
bodies are too remote from the individual 
contractor to inspire him with enthusiasm 
or to enlist his financial support. Many 
local contractors rarely attend meetings of 
the local organisation to which they belong, 
and do not take any interest in regional 
or national and international federations, 
and, in fact, only a representative few can 
take an active part in their work. 

Another feature which may affect the 
views of British federations is the great 
difference which exists in the relations sub- 
sisting between the employers and work- 
men’s organisations here as compared with 
those in France, Germany, and _ Italy. 
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Many of the concessions as to wages and 
hours of labour which workmen are ask- 
ing for in those countries have been 
granted here long ago. Conciliation as a 
method of settling differences has become 
the rule here, while it is the exception 
elsewhere. The mutual relations are 
friendly here and unfriendly there. It 
might therefore be difficult for employers. 
in this country to accord sympathy and 
active support to employers of countries 
where the conditions differed greatly 
from those in use here. Indeed, it may 
well seem to employers here that it would 
be correct to say that British employers 
accord conditions of labour quite half a 
gencration ahead of what is _ usually 
accorded on the Continent, and that it is 
for the latter to approximate to the British 
standard. 

These are some of the difficulties which 
lie in the way of international action on 
the part of both employers and workmen; 
and attention is here called to them, not 
with a view of deprecating such action, 
but in order that the difficulties may be 
clearly appreciated and adequately met. 

It would seem that international federa- 
tion should be based on special contribu- 
tions for international purposes, levied on 
each individual member on a common 
basis, so that the revenue would be con- 
tributed in equal shares by every member 
of the International Federation. Repre- 
sentation should be so democratic that 
every member would feel that the highest 
offices in the federation are open to him; 
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and representatives should be chosen by 
voting taken in every local association so 
as to maintain local interest in the larger 
body. The revenue raised for the Inter- 
national Federation should be sufficient to 
enable it to issue printed information on 
a wide enough scale to maintain interest 
in its work. 

The relations with labour, with the 
architects, with public bodies, and with 
the Legislature, should be the subject of 
careful and continuous study by such a 
federation, with the object of approximat- 
ing the conditions of each country to those 
regarded as on the whole the best for all 
concerned—the common good to be aimed 
at rather than any individual or sectional 
advantage. 

Acting on the lines of mutual fair play, 
equitable treatment as between employers, 
workmen, architects, public bodies, and 
the Legislature, international federations 
are capable of doing a humane work of 
great value, promoting peaceful methods, 
fostering mutual respect, and developing 
international amity, to the welfare of each 
and all, 
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THES NEWS IRISH VFORM. .OF 
CONTRACT. 


For some time past negotiations have 
been proceeding between the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland and the 
Dublin Builders’ Association, in regard to 
the adoption of improved conditions of 
contract. These negotiations have now 
resulted in the issue under the sanction of 
the R.I.A.I., in agreement with the Dublin 
M.B.A., of a form of contract, based on 
the corresponding form issued by the 
R.I.B.A., in agreement with the Institute 
of Builders and the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, most of 
the clauses being identical in both forms. 
Passing one or two minor changes, it may 
be noted that the important points of differ- 
ence are the following :—Clause 13 of the 
English form requires the surveyor to fur- 
nish a copy of his measurement and valua- 
tion of the variations to the contractor. In 
the Irish form he is to do the like to the 
employer. The importance of this change 
will appear when we come to clause 30. 
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The English form provides that when 
the works are practically complete, the 
contractor is entitled, under the certificate 
to be issued by the architect, to receive 
payment of part of the retention money. 
The Irish form provides that in issuing 
such certificate the architect shall mark 
it, “ Works practically complete,” and that 
the maintenance period shall run from 
the date of the certificate so marked. 

Clause 30 of the English form provides 
that no certificate of the architect shall of 
itself be considered conclusive evidence as 
to the sufficiency of any work or materials 
to which it relatés, so as to relieve the con- 
tractor of his responsibilities under the con- 
tract. The corresponding clause in the 
Irish form requires the architect to issue 
the last certificate but one, called in the 
document the penultimate ccrtificate, 
within days after the receipt by 
the employer and the contractor of the 
surveyor’s statement of extras and omis- 
sions. ‘This provides for the prompt pass- 
ing of the accounts by the employer, the 
contractor, and the architect, and is im- 
portant in view of the great complaints as 
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to delays in settling accounts, to which 
frequent reference has been made in this 
journal. This certificate is to be final and 
binding on all parties, but if notice of arbi- 
tration is given by either party within 

days in respect of the said accounts, 
or if a notice of arbitration under clause 
30 has been previously given, then the 
architect is to withhold his penultimate 
certificate until the arbitrator’s award is 
given, and then issue it in accordance 
therewith. 

When the maintenance period is com- 
plete (defects having, of course, been made 
good), the final certificate is to be issued, 
and to be conclusive evidence of the 
completion of the contract. It will be 
evident now why the surveyor is required 
by clause 13 to send a copy of the’accounts 
to the employer as well as to the contrac 
tor, the object being to enable the former 
to give notice of arbitration if necessary. 

The whole object and effect of the 
changes is to provide definite terms for 
fixing the completion of the contract, ren- 
dering and passing of accounts, raising 
and dealing with objections to the 
accounts, if any, and prompt payment to 
the contractor of the final amounts due. 

These provisions may be commended to 
the consideration of the parties to the Eng- 
lish form of contract as a probable remedy 
for grievances of which serious complaint 
has been made. The architects of the 
Royal Institute of Ireland and the Dublin 
Master Builders’ Association are to be 
congratulated on the way in which they 
have carried out their labours. 


WORKERS’ VIEWS ON 
HOUSING. 


Large numbers of workmen having 
assembled at Sheffield to attend the Trades 
Union Congress, the Workmen’s National 
Housing and Town Planning Council took 
the opportunity of inviting them to a con- 
ference at the Sheffield Town Hall, over 
which Mr. John Wilson, M.P., presided. 

Mr. Marsland (Manchester), the general 
secretary of the Operative Cotton Spinners, 
proposed a resolution calling the attention 
of local authorities entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the Act to the pressing and 
immediate need for fulfilling the new 
duties placed upon them. Some work- 
shops, he said, were a great deal more sani- 
tary than some of the houses in which the 
workers lived. 

Mr. Fred Knee (London), of the Work- 
men’s National Housing Council, se- 
conded. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall, of Manchester, then 
moved a resolution urging all local au- 
thorities to appoint town planning com- 
mittees, and to prepare town plans. The 
physical condition of the people, he de- 
clared, was far lower than that of other 
nations, partly owing to ‘lack of light, to 
foul air, and the drunkenness encouraged 
by the condition of our towns, and partly 
owing to the failure of our Government to 
supply any physical training to take the 
place of that which the people of most 
other countries receive in the army and at 
school in preparation for the army. He 
dwelt on the necessity for good lighting, 
for the limitation of the number of houses 
per acre, and for limitation of the width of 
streets. It was because in Continental 
towns streets had been made so very wide 
at terrible expense, and therefore houses 
had had to be made high and deep enough 
to contain a great many tenants, and con- 
sequently had had to be solidly built, that 
land in all towns except those in Belgium 
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was very much dearer than in our towns, 
and rents so much higher that there was 
serious overcrowding, not only in work- 
men’s dwellings, but also in those of the 
majority of members of the middle classes. 
In German towns, for instance, land was 
from three to ten times as dear as in 
towns of corresponding size in this coun- 
try. While there were 32,000 persons to 
a square kilometre in Berlin, there were 
only 15,000 in London. Mr. Horsfall then 
mentioned certain types of Berlin work- 
men’s dwellings and courts which were of 
the back-to-back type and placed one tier 
over another to a height of five storeys. 
And these, he said, were the houses which 
a number of English working men had 
been admiring lately, whereas the Germans 
would give their ears to have our dwellings 
in place of theirs. But they could not help 
themselves, being in the hands of land 
speculators. “Don’t,” he appealed, “let 
us go in for monstrosities of the Berlin 
type.” As for house inspection, he quoted 
the example of Essex, saying that there 
the inspector had come to be looked upon 
as a friend. The only way, he declared, 
of getting our houses into proper order 
is to make it the duty of inspectors to in- 
spect every house. 

Mr. Tom Shaw, of Sheffield, seconded. 
The Sheffield Corporation wanted to build 
cheap houses, he said, but they could not 
build cheap houses possessing all the ad- 
vantages that Mr. Horsfall had pleaded 
for. They would never get the Housing 
and Town Planning Act put into force 
until they sent men to the Council who 
were in sympathy with housing reform. 
“If you put into a council a majority of 
men who are lawyers, financing jobbing 
land speculators, financing men who build 
these modern slums, whose only desire is to 
make money and not to construct good 
houses,”’ declared Mr. Shaw; “if you put 
that class of men to administer this Act, 
then you might as well put the Act into 
the waste-paper basket.” 

Mr. J. Holmes, of Doncaster, in support- 
ing the motion, declared that “ The whole 
problem of housing lies in the question of 
the land.”’ 

Mr. Quibell (Scunthorpe) pleaded for 
more sympathy for the jerry builder. 
The high price paid for land, he said, com- 
pelled the builder when constructing a new 
house to take off £5 here and £5 there. 

The resolution was carried. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Manicipal Buildings, Karachi. 

Mr. S. Wittet, a consulting architect to 
the Government of India, the assessor in 
the above competition, has awarded first 
place to the design of Mr. James Cum- 
mings Wynne, of 9, Woodburn Terrace, 
Edinburgh, who gains the first premium 
of £500. ‘The design of Messrs. Groll and 
Treacher, London, was placed second. 
Mr. Wynne’s design is for a stone build- 
ing, three storeys in height, with domed 
bays at each end, the main facade extend- 
ing to just over 300 feet. A clock tower, 
140ft. high, rises in the centre of the eleva- 
tion. The Municipality have accepted the 
design, which will be erected under the 
supervision of their engineer. 

Telegraph Union Monument. 

The result of the competition for a monu 
ment commemorative of the International 
Union of Telegraphs, to be erected at 
Berne, has had a disappointing result. 
The jury have been unable to adopt any 
of the designs submitted, and the pre- 
miums offered have been withheld. A 
fresh competition is to be held, and this 
will close on June 15, 1911. 
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Acton School Competition. 


The sub-committee appointed by the 
local education authority to deal with this 
competition has had a meeting to consider 
the assessor’s award, and to recommend 
which plan shall be adopted for the erec- 
tion of the building. The report will be 
submitted to the Education Committee at 
a meeting to be held to-morrow, Thursday, 
September 22nd. The competition will 
then be advised as to the awards. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Oct. 1. ANTWERP. SCHEME FOR 
LAY-OUT OF SITE OF FORTIFICA- 
TIONS, ETC.—Premiums £1,000, £400, and 
#200. Conditions may be seen at Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Oct. 1.. DENBIGH PUBLIGQ ALD 
MARKETS, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
ETC. The Town Council invite competitive 
plans and designs of a public hall, markets, 
municipal buildings, etc., at a cost not to 
exceed £10,000. Particulars (deposit £1 1s.) 
of J. Parry Jones, Town Clerk, Denbigh. 

Oct. 1. BRIGHTON. The Governors of 
the Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Grammar 
School invite architects who have erected 
grammar schools, higher grade or secondary 
schools, or schools of a similar character 
during the last fifteen years, to send their 
names and particulars of such buildings to 
A. F. Graves, Clerk to the Governors, 9, 
North Street, Quadrant, Brighton. A selec- 
tion will be made from those who respond to 
this invitation, and a limited competition 
under motto will be instituted, with a pro- 
fessional adviser to assist the Governors in 
their ultimate choice. The number of com- 
petitors selected will probably not exceed 
seven, and it is the intention of the Governors 
to employ the author of the approved design 
to erect the school. 

OCTOBER 31, ETC. ROMFORD GAR- 
DEN SUBURB. Competitions in six classes 
for architects and in one class for builders for 
the best cottages, etc., erected in the Town 
Planning and Modern House and Cottage 
Exhibition, Gidea Park, to be held in June 
and July, 1911. Prizes amounting to £1,050. 
Particulars of the Secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, 33, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

NOV. 15. TOWN PLAN FOR ES- 
TATES AT RUISLIP AND NORTH- 
WOOD.—The directors of Garden Estates, 
Limited, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., invite competitive designs for a town 
plan in the parishes named. Terms and con- 
ditions obtainable from the company. De- 
posit, one guinea. 

Nov. 29. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—The U.D. Council 
invite experienced architects to submit plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the erection 
of hot sea-water baths, at Pickie. Further 
particulars can be had on application to J. 
Milliken, Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, 
Bangor, Co. Down. 

DEC. 1. DUBLIN. NEW PAVILION, 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 
AT DONNYBROOK. Open only to archi- 
tects practising in Dublin. Premiums £100 
(to be merged), £30, and £20. Conditions 
on application to the Registrar. 

IDWHE: ak MANCHESTER. LAYING 
OUT OF THE BLACKLEY ESTATE. The 
Manchester Corporation invite architects and 
others to submit competitive plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for the laying-out of 
their Blackley Estate. Plans of the estate, 
etc., from the City Surveyor’s office, Town 
Hall, Manchester. Deposit three guineas. 

Dec. 1. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILD- 
ING OF MR. J. E. BEALE’S PREMISES. 
Competitive designs are invited from archi- 
tects for rebuilding the above property, for 
which the following premiums are offered for 
three selected designs:—ist £100, 2nd £50, 
3rd £25. A plan of the site and particulars 
can be obtained from J. Elmes Beale, owner, 
Bournemouth, on payment of a deposit of one 
guinea, which will be refunded upon receipt 
of a bona-fide design. 
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MAGAZINES & REVIEWS. 


The “Century”? contains an apprecia- 
tion of the art of Mr. W. Orpen, in the 
usual style of sneers at the Royal Academy 
and the upholding of the New English Art 
Club as the goal for all true artists. This 
kind of thing seems now to be a matter of 
course with all American writers who 
touch on the subject of English painting, 
and is hardly worth commenting on 
seriously. Reproductions of some _ of 
Whistler’s early drawings when a cadet at 
West Point form the illustrations to a few 
remarks; the sketches are mostly studies 
of figures in uniform, and one illustration 
for “Pickwick’’; they are not of special 
interest except for the fact that they are 
so utterly different from anything that we 
are now accustomed to connect with the 
name of Whistler. “Shakspeare and 
Blackfriars,’’ by Dr. Wallace, of Nebraska 
University, contains some investigations 
into the history of the theatres of Shaks- 
peare’s day, with some curious plans and 
views reproduced from old engravings, in- 
cluding a view of the interior of the old 
Swan Theatre, with the covered audi- 
torium round it, and the platform stage 
under the open air in the centre. Mr. 
Cole’s wood-engraving after Corot’s fine 
picture called “The Bathers’’ (from the 
two small figures introduced), which forms 
the frontispiece, is a perfect masterpiece 
of the wood-engraver’s art. 

In the “ Antiquary,’’ Mr. Coltman Clep- 
han commences a series of articles on the 
keramic and plastic arts of the ancient 
Greeks, illustrated from objects in the 
author’s collection. This promises to be 
a valuable essay on the subject. 

The “Berliner-Architekturwelt”’ is oc- 
cupied with the illustration of some dwell- 
ing-fhouses by Herr Muthesius, one of 
which, the “Haus Freudenberg,” is worth 
attention, both for its unusual plan and the 
treatment and decoration of the interiors, 
of which numerous photographs are given. 
Externally, the house has too much of the 
contrived picturesque—a kind of rural 
cottage on a large scale, with an immense 
expanse of high roof, but much of the in- 
terior work is very good. 

The “Fortnightly Review ’’ has what is, 
on the whole, a very iaudatory article on 
the Garden City at Letchworth, the only 
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unfavourable criticism being just where we 
should have put it., viz., on the style and 
planning of the smaller houses. It is ad- 
mitted that these have “a pleasing, old- 
world appearance,” which seems to be re- 
garded as praise, though why houses for 
occupation to-day should be the better for 
having an old-world appearance is not very 
obvious. But the writer has common sense 
enough to see that the rooms in these 
houses are often of eccentric shapes, their 
windows too small (that, of course, is part 
of the “old-world appearance’’), and the 
stairs and landings “inconvenient and 
oddly shaped.’? Jt was, says the author 
(Mr. W. C. Bremner), a mistake to pro- 
vide such houses for the working classes; 
the condition of the workers should be 
studied. “Their furniture is usually large 
and unwieldy, probably because bought 
cheap’’; and “the squarer the room the 
better will be the results for general com- 
fort and order.” It is pointed out that the 
landings and the bedrooms were very 
small, and the rooms nearly filled up with 
very large beds, and the ceilings usually 
low—eight to eight-and-a-half feet. All 
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this, though Mr. Bremner does not seem to 
see it, is the result of the struggle to gain 
the praise of providing cottages at a cheap 
rate; an influence which also brought 
about the flimsy construction of many of 
these cottages, another point which the 
author does not seem to see. But he evi- 
dently does recognise that a struggle after 
what is supposed to be the picturesque in 
small cottages does not lead to the most 
convenient planning or the best building; 
and to find a writer in a general magazine 
admitting that, is something gained. 

An article in “Munsey’s Magazine” on 
“The Passing of the Chestnut Tree” gives 
particulars of the timber disaster in the 
United States, through the wholesale de- 
struction of the chestnut trees from the 
ravages of a fungoid bacillus. The plague 
started in New England States, and is 
spreading all over the Continent, and no 
cure has yet been found, although many 
thousands of dollars have been expended 
on remedies. It is feared that the bacillus 
after destroying the chestnuts may accli- 
matise itself to some other variety of tim- 
ber, and thus work world-wide destruction. 


THE HOUSES OF THE PICTS. 


Mr. Alex Sutherland, in a paper read 
at the Sheffield meeting of the Bristol Asso- 
ciation, describing the excavation of the 
Broch of Cogle at Watten, Caithness, said 
Dr. Anstruther Davidson of Los Angeles, 
in August, 1905, resolved to test the pos- 
sibility of this Cogle mound containing 
anything of a bygone age. It stood about 
ft. high and 60 yards in diameter. He 
made a trial cut through the middle, and 
from this was satisfied there was here an- 
other of those prehistoric buildings called 
Brochs or Picts’ houses, of which Mousa, 
in Bressay, Shetland, might be regarded 
as the best preserved specimen. After ex- 
cavation it was found that the only en- 
tance, about 2ft. wide, to the Cogle broch 
was on the west. At the Scottack, and other 
excavated Caithness brochs, the entrance 
was on the east. The thickness of the walls 
was 15ft., and the circle enclosed had a 
diameter of 30ft. There were two upright 
flagstones 2ft. high and 2ft. apart. The 
average height of the walls remaining zz 
sttu would be about sft. Probably 6oft. 
or 7oft. had fallen and helped to form the 
mound. Vegetation had grown and de- 
cayed and buried the stupendous structure 
for ages. Who were the broch builders, 
and when did they live? are interesting 
questions. | Dr. Davidson identified five 
successive layers of ashes and pavement, 
and the charred remains of wood indicated 
the fuel. The most important of the neo- 
lithic remains were the stone pestles found 
in the lowest stratum of ashes. These, 
over 20, were in only a few instances pestle 
shaped. They were made of hard-grained, 
basaltic-like stone, and were originally of 
oval or oblong shape. By constant use in 
pounding the edges were levelled, and a 
few of them were quite circular and 
bevelled all round. Two stones with shal- 
low mortars were found, and also some 
saddle querns with the usual manu or 
hand-grinding stone. Numerous stone 
pebbles, probably used for sling stones, 
were found. Almost all the bones were 
broken to extract the marrow. None 
showed evidence of fire, and the condition 
of the bones would show that they were 
very imperfectly cooked. Parts of tusks 
of boar, goat, horse, and ox could be 
identified, and also bat, with probably 
great auk. These had been sent to Pro- 
fessor Bryce, Glasgow University, for fur- 
ther investigation. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


Broome Park, near Canterbury, of 
which it is stated that Lord Kitchener con 
templates taking possession, stands in a 
nobly timbered park of 400 acres. The 
foundations were laid in April, 1635, and 
“it was up by the middle of November fol- 
lowing, but although the maine house was 
builded, reared, and tiled by the time 
aforesaid, yet the inwork such as sealing 
and boarding was not done till the end of 
the year 1636, and it was September follow- 
ing in the year 1637 before the joiners had 
made any great progress 1n wainscotting 
the rooms, and it was St. Mich. 1638 be- 
fore they and the painters had finished the 
work and made the house ready for Sir 
Basil Dixwell to come into it.” The 
house was given over in 1778 to James 
Wyatt, the architect, for enlargement and 
improvements, which latter are question- 
able. There are many beautiful pictures 
in the fine house. 

* * * 


M. Ernest Gérard, the architect of the 
new Palace of French Arts and Industries 
on the vacant site in the Strand, is now in 
London completing his arrangements for 
commencing the work, and will spend a 
large portion of the next two years in 
superintending the creation of his scheme. 
The erection of the buildings will be 
pushed on rapidly, and arrangements are 
being made for the official opening early 
in 1013- 


* * * 


The statue of Lord Kelvin which is to 
be erected in Belfast, his birthplace, is 
being executed by Mr. Albert Bruce-Joy, 
and is far advanced towards completion. 
The figure stands ten feet high, and the 
sculptor has represented Lord Kelvin in 
the prime of life and intellectual power. 
He holds in his right hand a design of a 
gyroscope he invented, and by the side 
of the effigy is a model of the Kelvin com- 
pass. The statue is to be cast in bronze, 
and will be placed on a pedestal twelve 
or thirteen feet high. Mr. Bruce-Joy has 
completed the bust of King Edward in 
bronze for the Chelsea Hospital, which will 
be unveiled shortly. 

* * * 

In a paper read before the British Asso- 
ciation last week, Mr. George Clinch sug- 
gested the establishment of regular and 
systematic oversight of great engineering 
works which involve excavation and re- 
moval of the soil. The value of the spade 
in archeological investigations, he said, 
was never more appreciated than it is to- 
day; yet, in spite of activity in various 
directions, many fields of research re- 
mained entirely unoccupied or only partly 
worked. Whilst Roman sites were being 
explored in considerable numbers in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, the remains of 
pre-Roman times were with one or two 
exceptions, comparatively neglected. It 
was remarkable, he thought, that so little 
attention was given to the sites of prehis- 
toric huts and other dwellings. A hint of 
what might be expected by further excava- 
tion of these sites was afforded by the re- 
cent accidental discovery of gold torcs of 
the Bronze Age under the floors of ancient 
hut dwellings at Bexley, Kent. ‘The 
wholesale destruction of antiquities now 
going on as a result of coast-erosion, rail- 
way and other great engineering works 
was a most serious matter. There was 
pressing need for supervision of all these 
great works, in order that the antiquities 
might be rescued and the circumstances 
of their discovery placed on permanent re- 
cord. He advocated the immediate estab- 
lishment, as far as possible, of a regular 
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system of thorough oversight wherever 
and whenever excavations were being 
made in the soil; and he suggested that 
the matter be brought to the notice of the 
Government in order to enlist its sympathy 
and support. 

* * 

The granite obelisk which has been 
erected in Forfar Parish Churchyard by 
public subscription to perpetuate the 
memory of George Don, the well-known 
Scottish botanist, has been unveiled by Mr. 
George Claridge Druce, M.A., F.L.S., 
abs eR XrOLG. 

* * * 

A sculptored bust of an early bishop has 
been discovered in the heart of the 
Cheviots. It is beautifully cut in Sicilian 
marble, which has been rendered almost 
chalk by age, and the finder, Mr. John 
Wood, Spittal, suggests that it may repre- 
sent Paulinus, the great apostle of Chris- 
tianity to Northumbria. 

* * * 

A message from New York states that 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein has announced 
his intention to begin and complete within 
a year the erection of an opera house seat- 
ing 3,000 on a site in Kingsway, on which 
he has secured an option from the London 
County Council. Mr, Hammerstein will 
leave this month to supervise the erection 
of the building. The exact situation of 
the site in Kingsway is not yet made 
public. 

* * * 

The Mayor of Southampton presided 
over a recent meeting of the committee 
formed to erect a memorial on the spot 
whence the Mayflower sailed for America 
in 1620. Special interest in the memorial 
was shown in communications to Professor 
Hearnshaw, LL.D. (the hon. secretary), 
from the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Winslow family wish to erect a 
special panel in memory of their ancestor. 
Mr. George W. Alden sent particulars of a 
gathering of 800 descendants of John 
Alden, of Southampton, who appears in 
Longfellow’s “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” It is hoped that a memorial 
will be erected next year. 

* * * 

An accident recently occurred in the ex- 
cavation work for the sewage pumping 
station at Southend. When completed, 
the station will consist of a chamber tooft. 
square sunk into the ground to a depth of 
nearly 6oft., and enclosed by concrete walls 
53ft. in thickness. A trial bore, originally 
made on the site by the Corporation, re- 
vealed a bed of wet sand at a depth of 35ft. 
from the surface. When excavating for 
the concrete walls, the contractors found 
this bed of sand to be 17ft. thick at one 
side, and extra precautions in the way of 
timber shoring were adopted. Unfortun- 
ately, severe rainstorms flooded the work- 
ings, and the sand began to run, causing 
the sinking of the central mass of earth 
and the collapse of the timbering. The 
accident happened on a Sunday, otherwise 
loss of life would probably have resulted. 
The pumping station includes a pump well 
Soft. deep, with screening chamber, and 
in addition the contract comprises the lay- 
ing of the main sewer and effluent outfall 
for a distance of nearly 1,300ft., and at a 
depth of 75ft. from the surface. The ne- 
cessary tunnel, oft. by 6ft., was driven 
simultaneously at each end, the shafts hav- 
ing a double timber lining with puddled 
clay between the linings. The tunnel is 
driven through clay and supported by roof 
props and cross timbers, and the main 
sewer, 33in. in diameter, occupies the 
bottom of the tunnel and is flat topped to 
take the main outfall 39in. in diameter. 
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Both pipes are built of silicated concrete, 
and the sewer has a fall of 1 im 1,400 to- 
wards the pumping station, whilst the out- 
fall is level. 

* * * 

Mr. Horace Farquharson, F.R.1I.B.A., 
architect, has removed from 41, Mont- 
pelier Square, Knightsbridge, S.W., to 14, 
North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, 
W. Telephone, 6043 Gerrard. 

* * * 


The Mayor of Lincoln laid last Wed- 
nesday the commemoration stone at the 
pumping station at Elkesley, Notts., in 
connection with the provision of a new 
water supply for the city. 

* * ® 


The death is announced of Professor 
William Harmon Niles, a_ well-known 
American geologist, at the age of seventy- 
two. Professor Niles had been Professor 
and Head of the Geological Department of 
Wellesley College since 1888, and Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Geography in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
from 1871 to 1902. He was a member of 
a number of scientific societies in the 
United States of America. 

* * * 

A new church is to be provided for the 
parish of Sulhamstead-Banister, Berk- 
shire, under exceptionally interesting cir- 
cumstances. Sulhamstead House, long 
the residence of the Thoyts family, is about 
to pass into the occupation of a fresh 
owner, and the former have decided that 
the time has come for them to carry out 
a long-cherished desire, for which they 
have laid aside certain sums of money 
during the last forty years, and to build a 
church to replace the existing one, dedi- 
cated to St. Michael. It will be the gift 
of Colonel Thoyts and his brothers to the 
parish, and is intended as a memorial to 
their father, who was really the originator 
of the scheme. 

* * * 

Plans have been submitted to Sculcoates 
Rural Council for a garden village in the 
Anlaby Road, near the Hull Golf course. 
Colonel Wellsted, the surveyor, said the 
site was known as Locky’s estate, and the 
promoters were the City Land Syndicate. 
It was, he said, a gigantic affair. The 
proposed sanitary arrangements, however, 
did not meet the board’s approval. It 
was decided to refer them back. 

* * * 

Referring to the note on the reparation 
of .the roof of Glasgow Cathedral in our 
issue for Sept. 7, Mr. P. Macgregor Chal- 
mers, I.A., writes to say that the work is 
not under his superintendence, but under 
that of Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, architect to 
the Office of Works for Scotland 

* ~ * 

The Institute of American Architects has 
decided to offer yearly two medals and four 
honourable mentions for the best facades 
for apartment houses built year by year in 
the Manhattan and Bronx districts. The 
jurv, which is to consist of nine members, 
will, in making their awards, take into 
special consideration simplicity of charac- 
ter, happy proportions, the artistic employ- 
ment of inexpensive materials, suitability 
of style to site, and convenient disposition 
of safety staircases, water supply tanks, 
etc. 

* * * 

In Archer Street, a narrow thoroughfare 
in Soho, there still stands, within a stone’s 
throw of Piccadilly, an old farmhouse. 
Many a year has passed since the cattle 
lowed outside its windows, but it once faced 
a fair prospect of meadow land, and no 
doubt did a thriving dairy business. Here 
were lands granted to Henry Jermyn in 
1672, known as Kemp’s Field, Bunche’s 
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Close, and Coleman Hedge Field, the 
whole being Soho Fields. But the house 
must have been old then for Archer Street, 
which it faces to-day, was already built. 
This old building is probably coming down 
very shortly. It is not generally suspected 
that there are in London eighteen other 
farmhouses, and that they are still in busi- 
ness. Of course they are not within a 
stone’s throw of Piccadilly Circus, as is the 
doyen in Archer Street. These eighteen 
have a total annual value of £728, and are 
widely distributed over the metropolitan 
area. Two are in Greenwich, five in 
Lewisham, nine in Woolwich, one so near 
as Hammersmith, and one in Wimbledon. 
Incidentally 266 acres of London are under 
corn and 170 grow fruit. 
* * * 

The Schiff Home of Recovery, Cobham, 
is being supplied with Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. eas ea 


With the completion of the tour just 
ended, the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association has during the past 
twelve months been responsible for 


bringing to this country parties of Com 


tinental housing reformers numbering 
about 350 people. The greater part of 
these have come from Germany. A large 
proportion of the visitors have been archi- 
tects, most of them occupying official posi- 
tions under their towns or Governments. 
Almost every housing scheme of import- 
ance in the country has been inspected 
with the greatest thoroughness. The 
testimony of the visitors has been 
uniformly that in the matter of housing 
they have everything to learn from the 
English system of cottage-building, while 
their admiration for the Garden City 
principle knew no bounds. The nationali- 
ties represented in the last parties included 
Germans, Austrians, Italians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Russians, Swiss, and others, and a 
party of Poles is being organised for a 
tour next year. The Association has also 
arranged for a visit of members to some 
of the chicf Continental cities at Easter 
next year. x% % % 


At a meeting of the Brighton Town 
Council, Alderman James Colbourne, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, stated 
that houses were letting most satisfactorily. 
It is stated that during the last six years 
Lord Rendel has invested £250,000 in pro- 
perty in Kemp Town, and that of the 
houses which he has modernised nearly all 
are occupied. 

* * * 


The House of Lords is in the hands of 
the decorators and builders. The solid 
brass outer doors of the House of Lords 
have been refurbished. The crowns sur- 
mounting the two figures over the gates 
will also be regilded; while in the vesti- 
bule new gilding will be laid on the deli- 
cate traceries. Several important struc- 
tural alterations are being made with a 
view to the extension and improvement of 
the accommodation in the Upper House. 
Seating accommodation for secretaries and 
Ministers in charge of Bills, for instance, 
is being provided in a corner near the 
benches occupied by the Bishops, and on 
the right of the throne. Increased facili- 
ties are also being provided in the catering 
department, and the kitchen is being 
modernised and greatly enlarged. The 
sanitation is being thoroughly overhauled 


and modernised. 
* *% * 


On and after September 24th the offices 
of the Institute of Builders, of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution, and of the 
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National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland 
will be moved from Bedford Street, Strand, 
to Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. On Wednesday, October sth, at 4 
p-m., 1910, Mr. Moritz Kahn will read a 
paper before the Institute of Builders on 
“American Methods as applied to Rein- 
forced Concrete Contracting.” 


CRAGWOOD, WINDERMERE. 


Cragwood is built on what is perhaps 
the finest site on the shores of Winder- 
mere, a peninsula jutting out boldly from 
the easterly side of the lake about two 
miles from the Ambleside end. It is built 
of local stone quarried on the site, and 
roofed with local green slate. The stone 
for dressings was obtained from the Cul- 
lingford quarry (Yorks.). Internally, the 
house has American oak floors in the prin- 
cipal rooms, and the hall panelling 
and staircase are of Austrian oak. Specially 
modelled ceilings have been fixed in the 
hall and drawing room. The general con- 
tractor was Mr. A. Jackson, Ambleside; 
plasterwork, Mr. Hindshaw, Manchester ; 
carving, Messrs. Earp, Hobbs and Miller; 
heating, Messrs. G. N. Haden and Sons; 
leadlights and casements, Messrs. Hum: 
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phries, Jackson, and Ambler, Manchester ; 
sanitary goods, Messrs. S. Gratrix, Jun., 
and Bro. 

Mr. W. L. Mason, F.R.I.B.A., acted as 
superintending architect throughout the 
progress of the works. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


The Town Planning Conference and 
Municipal and District Councils. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
StR,—Much of the actual work of pre- 
paring the Town-Planning Scheme pro- 
vided: for under the new Act, will fall 
within the scope, not of the great Cor- 
porations, but of the Borough and Urban 
District Councils. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance that these authorities 
should avail themselves of the singular 
advantages offered by the Conference, 
which will be held in London from 10-15 
October, for the study not only of the his- 
tory of the subject, but also of the ex- 
amples which will be presented of the 
architectural methods adopted in other 
countries as well as in our own. 


AND 
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The Local Government Board will, I am 
informed, be prepared to sanction such 
reasonable expenditure out of the rates 
subject to Government audit, as may be 
entailed by the attendance of representa- 
tives at this Conference, provided that not 
more than three members of an authority 
attend officially, one of whom should be 
the architect or surveyor. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has not hesitated to incur very 
heavy expenditure in the fulfilment of what 
it considers to be a public duty, by organ- 
ising the Conference and bringing together 
the great collection of drawings and 
models which will be exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. It must necessarily be 
very long before the circumstances can 
recur which have rendered it possible to 
make the present arrangements, and the 
Royal Institute asks that all those who 
are responsible for the administration of 
the Town Planning Act of 1909 will sup- 
port it in the effort which it is making 
for the public good, and send their applica 
tions for membership of the Conference 
to me without delay. 

JOHN W. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A., 
Secretary General, 
The Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Town Planning 
Conference. 


Lighting of London. 


Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
S1ir,—A most misleading impression has 

recently been created by certain para- 

graphs appearing in the Press under the 
above heading. The impression given 
was that London, instead of continuing an 
electrically lighted city, as at present, was 
about to revert to gas. I need hardly say 
that nothing is further from the truth. 

The case, however, presents an interesting 

example of how easily an erroneous im- 

pression can be set afloat. The facts are 

as follows :— 

One of the 29 London authorities, in- 
fluenced by conditions which were purely 
local, decided to alter a few of their 
numerous electric lamps to gas lighting. 
The number of the lamps involved is quite 
small compared with the total number of 
lamps in the borough in question, and is 
altogether negligible in comparison with 
the total electric lighting of London. The 
whole case, in fact, is simply a local mat- 
ter, confined to one authority only, and 1s 
quite undeserving of this wide publicity, 
were it not for these incorrect rumours 
which have given rise to so much misunder- 
standing. ; 

For corroboration of the facts, reference 
need only be made to the official statistics 
of the London County Council, where it 
will be seen that the use of electric street 
lighting has more than doubled in half a 
dozen years, and that only 10 out of the 
29 London authorities are wholly without 
electric street lighting. the 

As to the relative cost of electricity 
versus gas for street lighting, I need only 
mention that in St. Marylebone the saving 
effected last year was £1,500 in respect of 
a portion of their area only, and that this 
has encouraged them to convert the whole 
of the remaining gas lamps to electric 
light, which will bring the saving up to 
£2,600 per annum. 

Further, the Boroughs of Hampstead 
and Shoreditch already extensively electri- 
cally lighted, are extending electric lamps 
practically throughout the whole of their 
areas. 


To the AND 


H. B. RENWICK, 
Chairman of the Electric 
Supply Publicity Committee. 
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THE ROYAL SANITARY 
CONGRESS. 


UNCONTROLLED BUILDING. 

In the course of his presidential address 
to the section devoted to sanitary science and 
preventive medicine, Professor E. W. Hope 
(Medical Officer of Health of the City of 
Liverpool) said it was only within compara- 
tively recent years that the appreciation of 
the evils wrought by insanitary dwellings had 
been forcible enough to sweep away the 
vested interests in their maintenance, or to 
remove the apathy and indifference of those 
who suffered directly or indirectly from 
them, and even now there were many edu- 
cated people who altogether failed to grasp 
the extent of the mischief they had wrought, 
or the necessity for wholesome dwellings for 
the people. Legislation initiated say about 
the middle of the last century, framed with 
a view to ameliorate the condition of the 
dwellings of the labouring classes, was cum- 
bersome, costly, and difficult of application. 
The Housing and Town Planning Act, young 
as it was, had already borne valuable fruit 
in many parts of the country, and there are 
already conspicuous examples of cities which 
had been encouraged by it to go forward 
with greater energy in ensuring that the 
growth of the cities shall be properly con- 
trolled, and that they should be wholesome 
and pleasant to live in. But it was not only 
the suburb whose growth required to be 
directed, but the central parts of cities 
needed attention even still more. It must 
be recollected that whole populations could 
not altogether be displaced from one part of 
the city to another, some at least must be 
rehoused practically upon the original spots 
after reconstruction had taken place, and this 
was an exceedingly difficult and very costly 
process, and the value of legislation which 
was designed to lessen the difficulties of this 
task was immense. The Liverpool Corpora- 
tion (Streets and Buildings) Act, 1908, had 
also rendered extremely valuable local ser- 
vice on these lines. One interesting fact, 
and a fact which might be recorded as the 
practical outcome of education in this par- 
ticular direction, was the willingness evinced 
by many great landowners to meet their 
neighbouring municipalities in a liberal spirit 
and to co-operate in the formation of wide 
roads, good thoroughfares, and so forth on 
extremely liberal terms. The enlightened 
policy of the Marquis of Salisbury and other 
landowners might be cited as an illustration 
of this, 


ILLUMINATION 

Mr. John Darch contributed a paper on 
practical illumination, in which he said that 
the necessity for establishing rational modes 
of lighting had for years been strongly im- 
pressed by advanced thinkers, but it was 
only in 1908 that a combined effort was made 
in England, in which ophthalmologists, 
physicists, architects, and engineers joined 
hands to further this desirable object. The 
author proceeded to show that the prin- 
ciples governing the practice of lighting 
should be in strict conformity with the 
hygienic requirements of the eye. He sug- 
gested (1) the lamps or other sources of light 
should be so arranged that they are not 
visible from the more frequented or ordinary 
points of view; (2) the illumination should 
be sufficient to cause the objects to appeal at 
once to the eye, but should be free from 
glare; (3) for general illumination the light 
should have a preponderating downward 
direction, freely flooding ceilings and. walls, 
uniformly distributed and fully diffused ; (4) 
special work at desks, benches, etc., should 
have special lighting, adjustable in position 
and power, with opaque shades; (5) the 
colour of the light should be as pure and 
white as_ possible. Monochromatic light 
should, as a rule, be avoided. The stages of 
theatres were about the only places that were 
always well illuminated ; the scenery and the 
lighting were each the complement of the 
other, with the most natural and agreeable 
results. If architecture had any power to 
charm, that power could only take effect 
when it was subjected to suitable lighting. 
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It was curious that this truism was so com- 
pletely overlooked, as one might see in any 
public building, sacred or secular. ‘The 
architects of ancient Rome well knew that it 
was upon the lights and shadows that their 
superb art depended. With regard to the 
disputed question of direct v. indirect light- 
ing: always prefer direct lighting in so far 
as it would accord with the rules he had laid 
down. Indirect lighting should only be used 
where specially suitable or inevitable; and 
for the rest, an arrangement of limited ob- 
scuration of lights which combined the ad- 
vantages of the other two. The lighting of 
the average church had perhaps more than 
any other class of building transgressed the 
most elementary principles of good lighting. 
To see anything at all, the worshippers had 
to peer through a forest of low placed lights, 
or, at least, to enduce the glare of a couple 
of pulpit lights; and yet in many of the 
leading churches there was not enough light 
to read by. One would surnose that the 
beautiful decorations of a church were placed 
there to be seen, but in nearly every case, at 
least at night, the upper two-thirds are lost 
in gloom, and the lower third consisted of a 
few dazzling points of light that obscured 
all behind them. A chancel might be effec- 
tively lit by means of lights behind the chan- 
cel arch or other projections: one might 
instance the fine effect thus produced in the 
Guards’ Chapel, St. James’s Park. Such 
lighting was restful and soothing, and much 
more conducive to worship than the mystic 
gloom (always accompanied by the irritating 
points of light) which several architects had 
recently defended on religious grounds. 


MOISTURE ON INTERNAL WALLS. 


Before the Architectural and Engineering 
Section, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., 
described the Knapen process for the drying 
of buildings. He pointed out that the damp- 
ness encountered ordinarily in a building was 
due to the building materials originally em- 
ployed; to capillary action; to humidity of 
condensation; to humidity due to infiltra- 
tion. The different ways hitherto adopted to 
overcome humidity had only resulted in keep- 
ing the damp inside the walls. Thus water- 
proof cratings, bituminous slabs, bitume 
paint, covering materials, layers of metals, 
etc., were used to preserve the interior of the 
walls from external injurious influences. 
The systems adopted so far, however, could 
only mitigate for a time the damage which 
dampness might occasion in the building. 
Mr Knapen based his system on the differ- 
ence existing between the mean hygrometric 
state of the atmosphere surrounding the 
building and the hygrometric degree of the 
materials used in the building. To utilise 
the hygrometric difference between the in- 
terior walls and the external air, the mass of 
the walls to half of their thickness was put 
into permanent communication with the ex- 
ternal surfaces and the surrounding air by 
providing a series of small inclined aper- 
tures. As materials and circumstances 
differed, every application had to be treated 
according to its own _ special condi- 
tions, and so as to the dimensions, 
number, and the inclination of the 
apertures. The system allowed of the 
introduction of a quantity of air to the in- 
ternal parts of the materials, such air enter- 
ing the apparatus at the temperature and at 
the mean hygrometric state of the exterior. 
Therefore, when coming to the new medium 
the quantity of air tended to modify its 
dampness by becoming saturated with the 
excess of humidity, and it became cooler or 
warmer according to the seasons and the 
kind of materials. The quantity of air which 
had filled the apparatus after being conveyed 
through the apparatus to the interior of the 
damp wall would have its density modified 
by contact, and the equilibrium was then 
broken, and the air compelled to move and 
to leave the apparatus. As the syphons 
were placed with acalculated angle of inclina- 
tion, the circulation of the air would be 
automatically and permanently maintained 
until there would be no hygrometric differ- 
ence between the exterior of a wall and the 
materials inside of it. 
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Mr. Cooper (Wimbledon) said there could 
be no doubt as to the desirability of getting 
the walls of a building as dry as possible. 
The great trouble which the Council of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute had had was to get 
statistics of condensation on walls con- 
structed of different materials, and it was a 
great pity that public authorities having 
control of public buildings did not take re- 
cords on such an important point. It would 
be comparatively easy for some of these 
authorities who had buildings faced with 
different plasters and paint and enamels to 
make some investigations even if it were 
only to note the days on which there was 
condensation on the walls. There was a 
form of construction used in Cumberland and 
Westmorland which seemed to be for the 
purpose of reducing moisture in the walls, 
which perhaps someone from those districts 
might describe. 

Mr. Munce, M.I.C.E. (Belfast), considered 
that a great deal depended on the ventila- 
tion of the houses, whether they were damp 
or not. He did not think the system de- 
scribed would be any good in this country. 
In Ireland they had tried battening the walls 
inside, which made a very comfortable warm 
house. 

Mr. A. J. Price (Lythen) agreed with the 
last speaker as to dampness being largely 
caused by want of ventilation. In his district 
they had nothing but hollow walls. If they 
put glazed or hard vitrified bricks on the 
inner part of a building they would get con- 
densation, but if they used a soft brick there 
was no condensation. 

Mr. E. T. Hall, FR. BsAyeswcenue 
Knapen system was creating a good deal of 
interest on the Continent. The scientific 
argument was exceedingly sound, but the 
difficulties of applying the system to brick 
construction were greater than in the case of 
a wall of rubble stone. The hollow wall was 
a good system of construction, and gave 
satisfactory results, for moisture driven 
through the outer screen travelled down the 
cavity to the proper drains provided. It 
had been said that if they opened the win- 
dows they would get satisfactory results, 
but that was doubtful. In the case of a 
sanatorium, for instance, where every win- 
dow was always open, they found water 
condensing on the walls for the simple rea- 
son that the temperature of the room was 
the same as the temperature of the outer air, 
and if they had a cold night, followed by a 
change which produced a moist atmosphere, 
the walls were at once affected. As archi- 
tects, they liked to have hard bricks for their 
walls because they were great weight car- 
riers, but where it was possible he did not 
know but what softer bricks were better, for 
they absorbed the moisture. He had re- 
cently been called in to examine a public 
building where all the ceilings were painted, 
and they had been troubled with very con- 
siderable condensation on them. Under his 
advice they were removing the paint and 
substituting distemper. He strongly depre- 
cated the battening of walls, which simply 
meant hiding the moisture, and was a most 
insanitary thing, and a very fruitful source: 
of dry rot. Dry rot was greatly on the in-. 
crease, and the Agricultural Department of 
the Government had recently issued a circular 
drawing attention to its prevalence, and stat- 
ing that it was sometimes imported in the 
midst of what looked like a quite sound lot 
of timber. It was not discovered until the 
house was built, and. some circumstance in 
the house caused it to disclose itself. He 
was engaged at the present time in a case 
where a teak staircase had been so affected’ 
as to be reduced to powder. He hoped, 
therefore, no one would suggest battening: 
walls to keep away damp. 


Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.1.B.A., said he hadi 
been struck with the fact that in Westmor-. 
land all the walls seemed to be built with 
the courses of stone sloping from the inside: 
to the outside. He thought that a consider- 
able amount of the condensation of moisture: 
in the inside of buildings nowadays was due 
to the hardness of the plaster used. Owing: 
to the strikes of plasterers and the difficulty 
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of getting ordinary plastering done, some 
architects had very largely adopted hard 
plastering, and the result was condensation 
due to the changes in the atmosphere. <A 
few months ago he examined a number of 
houses in St. Albans, and found that in 
every house where hard plaster was used 
there was condensation, whilst where ordin- 
ary plaster was used this did not occur. It 
did not seem to him that the Knapen sys- 
tem would be a very sanitary one, as the 
tubes would get stopped up with dust and 
so on. On board ship the difficulty was 
got over by covering the paint with powdered 
cork. 

Mr. Searles-Wood said the system had 
been applied to brick buildings, but he had 
not seen them. It was also applied to tele- 
graph poles, and it was stated that their life 
thereby had been increased by 50 per cent. 
THREE PAPERS ON SCHOOL BUILDING. 

Three papers weve then vead on school planning 
and building by Mr. W.H.Webb, Lic.RI.B.A. 
(Wimbledon Rorough Council), Mr. R. G. 
Kirkby, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. (late City Arch- 
tect, Bradford), and Mr. Edward Willis, 
Assoc.M Inst.C.E., F.S.I. (Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Chiswick U.D. Council). That by Mr. 
Kirkby was concerned with open-air schools, 
the points of which ave given im the illustrated 
article on page 265. Extracts from the papers 
by Mr. Webb and Mr. Willis follow this, 
together with the discussion on all three papers. 


Large Public Elementary Schools in Town 
Districts, by William H. Webb, Lic.R.I.B.A. 

Speaking generally, the principal differ- 
ences between English public elementary 
schools and those of America and the various 
northern European countries are these: (1) 
the ground floors for the infants’ depart- 
ments in this country are usually placed at 
or about the general ground level of the site, 
whereas those in the countries mentioned are 
invariably situated at various heights above 
the adjoining ground level, with a lower 
ground floor below variously utilised for 
heating chambers, manual training rooms, 
play rooms, gymnasia, douche baths, cloak 
rooms, conveniences, storage apartments, 
and other purposes; (2) the difference in 
shape of classrooms, and (3) more ample 
spacing in classrooms (except in the case of 


some German schools) than is considered 
necessary in English schools. 
Accommodation. 

Some of the more advanced education 


authorities, in addition to well-planned class- 
rooms, generally require provision or ac- 
commodation for some of the following :— 
(1) Medical inspection and waiting room ; (2) 
douche or spray baths and dressing room ; 
(3) manual training room for boys ; (4) work- 
room for girls for the cutting out of garments, 
etc. ; (5) cookery and domestic economy room 
for girls; (6) room of sufficient size for the 
instruction by the ordinary teachers in edu- 
cational handwork, supplemental to manual 
training, for the continuous and progressive 
instruction of both boys and girls between 
the ages of 7 and 11; (7) art and music 
rooms; and (8) suitable plots in the school 
playground for the cultivation of specimens 
for nature study. 


Classvooms. 

The Board of Education circular No. 709, 
par. 6, states that the present maximum 
number of 60 scholars per room will be sub- 
ject to further reduction in future codes. 
For economical planning, therefore, 50 
should be taken as a maximum, with grades 
of classrooms for numbers ranging from 30 
to 50. 

In English schools, classrooms generally, in 
the case of rows of dual desks five in depth, 
are in shape approximately square, and in 
the case of rows four in depth, the narrower 
side is placed to the external or window wall. 
This arrangement may be attributed to two 
reasons: (1) the grouping of as many rooms 
as possible around the three sides of the 
central or assembly hall for purposes of 
supervision ; and (2) to a supposed economy 
in cost of construction. The more general 
use of the 40, or even less number, classroom 
in this type of school will thus render the 
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questions of lighting and ventilation more 
difficult of satisfactory solution than before. 
In this respect the shape of the English class- 
room differs from that of the classroom in 
other countries. 

The longer rectangular shape of classroom 
is due to a far wider study of hygienic con- 
ditions and advantages than the subject has 
hitherto received in this country. The im- 
portant gains are: (1) increased direct light- 
ing, (2) increased natural ventilation by ex- 
ternal windows, and (3) the nearer proximity 
of the further or corridor side of the room to 
the direct rays of the sun. 

Of mechanical ventilation the ‘‘ Plenum”’ 
system imported from America is perhaps the 
best known, but the climatic differences be- 
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tween the two countries do not warrant a 
system so costly in installation and main- 
tenance being adopted in English schools. 
The method of natural ventilation by ex- 
ternal windows, fireplaces, and extract flues 
is apparently the best for school purposes. 
Windows fitted with properly designed hop- 
pers, centre swing or double hung sashes 
and opening casements would amply provide 
the required quantity of fresh air if properly 
controlled, and no system of ventilation 
would be successful without the control and 
co-operation of the teacher. To facilitate 
the adjustment of windows the most simply 
controlled gearing is preferable to cords. 

Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, as the result of his 
researches made in 1866, states that in class: 
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by Mr. F. L. Griggs was exhibited in the Royal Academy this year. 
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Table of comparison showing the regulations or allowances in force oy customary in the countries mentioned as vegavds accommodation, sizes, 
proportions, and other particulars in Public Elementary Schools (accompanying Mr. Webb’s paper). 
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AMERICA BELGIUM |DENM’K| ENGLAND FRANCE GERMANY |Norw’y| SWEDEN |Swiiz RL’ND 
| 
| iene) — —— | ——. 
| 
1. Class Rooms. | 
(a) Number of scholars ...... 30-50 30-40 35-37 40-60 40-50 70-80 35-00 60 40-60 
(b) Floor area per scholar, in | 
LECtHSUPEr het ei aererc iste) 18 TOme 13.977 9Q-10 13-16 64-8 II-I5 15-16 15-16 
(c Cube contents per scholar, | 216 159 141 140 77 79.4 159-176 183 180-187 
In eet KOU be Geyer eel ere sans 216 159 141 140 Uh. 79-4 159-17 183 180-18 B 
(2) length ot Toone eee ere E3090 =9600 Gimme 2 gou Boy 0” Varies 29 6" 31 9" 29" 6" 2O0iaz 29’ 6 -3L' 1 
(2) Widthisoitroomamee retses ZA COL-2 720. | ee Og 24’ 6” 24° 8” 19’ 8 | CBE 8 ie 2248 ae 20" 7 
(Ay lekoedote, Cyl Neeley, cseoo 4 seuc TS aOu 140 O97 MOTO TAU MT WRT oEA TS O46 aie 5 — |II’ 57-1377 ale icy 
2. Seatings and spacings in | 
class vooms. 
(a) Length of seat per scholar.. Single Te'-2,0. = TOT Om eT COL Tun O” Tee Zao : — 2' 07-2" 2” 
(ON Widthvolideskimers meri desks. AO mom — EGLO 22 4 der 107-28" 25) ORE 2 10 RN Dhak a2 
(c) Spacings between desks ....| 1’ 8’-2’0” ib! 7 Cae fo) TiO LAC 1’ 8”-2’ 0” Th fhe ZO 1’ 8”-3’0 Teer 
(dq) Gangway by window wall..| 3’0%-4’ 0” ZG Dace Teas 2aO = 2-0.) 14" 2’ 8” oon PE AES ed 
(¢) Gangway by corridor wall ..| 3’ 6"-5’ 0” | 2’ 5%-2’ 7” | 2’0” Ted 2 One Or eso @2" 87 i oR” | beta Sa 2 Sra3 TT” 
(f) Space at rear of class 3°01 <4 10.5 04 43" -6 a7 ae Or Agr 2Or-2 wl Tiaon 2.0" | 1°82 1a le2eoeo anne 
(g) Space facing scholars she tay PERS Gh ue ra Varies Gy of eerie 6°.7" | 5° 117-610 sO 7 =a, 
3: Corridors ; Q/ u a’ uw Sy 4" / u / wu / u / uv , u , uw , u v uw , “" , ” 
NVViECL UT OTe chee ee gee 8’ O"-15' 0 © 5eT S* 01-1240 On7, O87 -8.3 Fife. xa 7 Q 10°-16' 5 


rooms lighted under the best conditions 1.8 
per cent. of myopia was discovered as against 
Is per cent. in badly or inefficiently hghted 
rooms. The almost general unilateral left 
hand and supplementary indirect right hand 
lighting in classrooms in this country, and 
the quantity of direct window light area per 
scholar usually provided, leaves little to be 
desired in this respect. The introduction of 
cross ventilation by bilateral windows for 
direct lighting, as mentioned in the case of 
the Derbyshire and Staffordshire schools, 
however, produces another evil, in that one 
side of an object is more strongly lighted 
than the other according to the relative dis- 
tances at which it is placed from the opposite 
windows, with the result that the shadows 
are more or less accentuated, and the ap- 
pearance of the object may be constantly 
changing. 

The usual method of constructing the 
cloak-rooms between mezzanine floors is one 
that cannot be too strongly condemned, and 
it can only be on the grounds of economy 
in the primary cost of construction that such 
planning can be defended. 

These rooms should be well lighted and 
ventilated on one or more sides, and so con- 
structed as to secure the benefits of as much 
sunlight as the circumstances of the site will 
allow. They should also be efficiently heated 
for the drying of clothing and boots. 


Statistics of children examined in Brad- 
ford in 1906 and 1908 show a large propor- 
tion described as ‘‘ somewhat dirty, dirty, 
or very dirty.” In Sheffield of 4,140 children 
examined in 1908, 36 per cent. had verminous 
heads, and 12 per cent. dirty bodies, and in 
London, of 92,185 children examined in 1908, 
18 per cent. had verminous heads, and of 
another 23,849, 23 per cent. were so de- 
scribed. 


It is not to be wondered at that parents, 
being aware of these facts, do not care to 
send their children to such schools, and en- 
deavour by any means to send them to 
“private schools,” and in the interests of 
these children, who would otherwise attend 
the public elementary schools, improvement 
in cloak-room accommodation is eminently 
desirable. i 


The cloak-room spaces in American schools 
are mostly situated in the corridors adjacent 
to the classrooms, and in close proximity to 
the ventilating and heating shafts. In many 
instances they are placed between the class- 
rooms, and are accessible from the class- 
rooms as well as from the corridors; and not 
infrequently portions of a sub-ground floor 
are utilised for the purpose. In all cases 


separate cloak-rooms are provided for each 
classroom. 


In French schools cloak-rooms are accom- 
modated in covered playgrounds, corridors, 
and sometimes between the classrooms, as in 
America. In Germany, Switzerland, and 
other countries the corridors sometimes serve 
as hanging places for garments; but in some 
of the larger and better schools an arrange- 
ment similar to the English cloak-room is 
adopted, with the exception that the cloak- 
rooms are in the nature of recesses formed in 
the corridor, and with open wire partitions 
separating them from the corridors. 

Teachers’ rooms required by the Board of 
Education both for head teachers and 
assistant teachers. are generally planned as 
mezzanine floors between the cloak or other 
rooms on the main floors. Economy in the 
first cost of building is no doubt the reason 
for this objectionable method. The rooms 
are usually insufficiently lighted, low in 
height, and are most depressing apartments 
to occupy. It will be found on examination 
that these rooms, more especially those be- 
tween the ground and first, and between the 
second and top floors, are not in compliance 
with the requirements of the London Build- 
ing Act. or the Local Government Board’s 
Model By-laws as to habitable rooms and 
windows. 

In England the Board of Education re- 
quire that the water closets and urinals for 
scholars should be placed outside the school 
buildings. In trance e.alsow this system 
exists, as well as that of placing them adja- 
cent to or inside the building. In America, 
Germany, and other European countries, 
they are invariably designed as an integral 
part of the school building, but with this 
difference, that in America they are mostly 
found in the sub-ground or ground floors. 
A frequent plan in modern German schools 
is to arrange them alongside detached as- 
sembly halls or gymnasia (on the ground 
floor only) approached by short covered 
ways. Those in other European countries 
are more frequently arranged off the corri- 
dors, staircases, etc., and adjacent to the 
classrooms of the floors they are intended to 
serve. 

There are many advantages in the last 
method of placing the conveniences, amongst 
which may be noted (1) the supervision 
necessary for their perfect sanitary condition 
is more easily effected by the head teacher 
and staff; (2) the fittings and appliances are 
prevented from damage by frost and theft; 
(3) the possible saving in initial cost of con- 
struction and upkeep; (4) the facility of ac- 
cess by the scholars and the consequent 
saving of school time; (5) the gain in unob- 
structed playground area; (6) the prevention 
of nuisance to occupants of adjoining 
premises; and (7) the greater facility of 


supervision by teachers for the encourage- 
ment of cleanly habits in the younger 
scholars. 


Amongst the disadvantages of placing the 
offices inside the building is, of course, the 
difficulty of preventing unpleasant odours 
pervading the corridors and classrooms. 

There should be no reason why a properly 
constructed, lighted, ventilated, and furn- 
ished convenience, so placed as to be under 
the constant supervision of those in charge 
of the scholars, should be any more detri- 
mental to health than those usually provided 
in English schools, which are generally dirty, 
the apparatus frequently out of order, and at 
such distances from the school building as to 
necessitate, in winter months, a_ scholar, 
fresh from the warm or over-heated room, 
crossing the playground in _ inclement 
weather, frequently without his or her outer 
garments. 

The provision of suitable and convenient 
rooms for the school medical officer for the 
periodical inspection of children, with the 
necessary waiting room and lavatory accom- 
modation, is an additional item of the modern 
requirements in school buildings. 


On the Conversion and Equipment of 
Schools to be used as Special Subject 
Centres. By Edward Willis, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1., Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Chiswick. 


The first point is to arrange for combined 
centres so that the full grant can be ob- 
tained. The best position for a complete 
centre for 26 or 54 students appears to be 
one which is practically central or equi- 
distant from a number of girls’ elementary 
schools, and then by a careful arrangement 
full classes can be provided and the maxi- 
mum advantages obtained for both the 
student and local authority. The alternative 
of a separate building is to attach the special 
centre to the largest girls’ school or the one 
most central, and provide for separate en- 
trances and exits. 

The single floor system is by far the best 
where land is cheap, or where expense is a 
secondary consideration, but where economy 
is a sine gua non, and land expensive or not 
available, a useful method is to adapt exist- 
ing buildings to the purpose required. There 
appears no objection to the cookery and 
housewifery centres being on the first floor. 

Ample natural lighting is desirable in each 
centre; and where possible, handicraft, 
laundry, and cookery rooms should be pro- 
vided with roof lighting. This, of course, is 
not possible in two-storey buildings, and in 
such cases windows should preferably be 
provided in at least two external walls. 
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Artificial illumination should be effected 
by incandescent electric light attached to 
balance pendants over the benches, desks, 
and tables, with brackets near the stove and 
fireplaces. If gas only is procurable, two or 
three light pendants (according to the size of 
room), with ball and socket heads, give the 
best illumination, providing incandescent 
mantles and reflecting shades are used. The 
inverted mantles, with proper shades, re- 
duce shadow, and if properly disposed, give 
an excellent diffused light. 


Warming is provided by hot water pipes 
or radiators, but open fires have many ad- 
vantages, and if properly disposed and pro- 
tected can generally be utilised at a nominal 
cost. This applies especially in the case of 
cookery, laundry, and housewifery centres, 
as it is usual and helpful for students to have 
continual practice in laying, lighting, and 
maintaining good fires in ordinary house- 
hold grates and kitcheners, and not rely en- 
tirely on cooking by gas to avoid the trouble 
incidental to ordinary coal-fire stoves or 
ranges. 

The permanent equipment of a_ handi- 
craft centre should provide at least 35 square 
feet per boy, and include all that is neces- 
sary for 20 or 40 boys, the former being the 
maximum number allowed in a single class 
under one certified instructor. 


The equipment consists of timber racks, 
which should be horizontal, as the vertical 
rack is often dangerous for bovs; with cup- 
boards or lockers, which are designed with at 
least ten separate compartments, and usually 
not more than twelve, forming a division for 
every class wherein the drawings and work 
are stored each week; museum cupboards 
with glass fronts, where all the models are 
stored when not in use, and the best examples 
of students’ work should be kept for inspec- 
tion ; instructor’s desks and lock-up cupboards 
for their own private use ; students’ lockers in 
which the students have similar privileges ; 
blackboards and drawing appliances; dual 
benches and tool racks; grindstone, and a 
complete set of tools for the centre, with 
usual ordinary tools for every student. 


The area in the general cookery demon- 
stration rooms must be at least 25 square 
feet per girl; if used for lecture rooms as 
well, and existing buildings are converted, a 
margin is advantageous. This is especially 
useful if galleries are formed for the desks, 
and the laundry work is taught in the same 
room. A larder or pantry with window and 
ventilator in an external wall, should be 
provided for each cookery class, and also in 
the housewifery centre. 


A difference of opinion exists as to the 
position of the sinks, some teachers prefer- 
ing the sink kept away from the wall so that 
access can be had all round both sink and 
teak draining board, which enables more 
girls to have experience in washing up at 
one time. Others prefer the usual position 
against a continuous wall, or in an angle 
as being more practical. The depth and 
quality of the sink is a matter of choice, but 
a deep white glazed (all over) type, with up- 
right waste and flap, is more easily kept in 
a cleanly condition, or more apparent if not 
kept clean. A tile or cement floor under- 
neath and around same for at least two feet 
is desirable in new work, but a lead safe will 
meet the necessities in old buildings. A 
similar floor is advantageous in a laundry 
centre, if on an upper storey, where the cop- 
per and wringer usually stand, as also under- 
neath the washing stools. 

In the case of housewifery combined with 
laundry and cookery, the accommodation 
should be, sitting-room, bedroom, kitchen, 
scullery, store, coal cupboard, larder, and 
water-closets, whilst a small bathroom is de- 
sirable. It will thus be-seen, the lecture- 
room is entirely done away with, and the 
Board have recently sanctioned the omission 
of kitchen and scullery where the combined 
cookery and laundry room adjoins. The 
internal water-closet should be used for de- 
monstration purposes, the children’s offices 
being provided if possible in the playground, 
clear of the building. 
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The actual arrangements for decoration, 
stoves, blinds, fittings, etc., should be largely 
in the choice of the head teacher. 

General cookery rooms should be provided 
with desks for class work, preferably on two 
or more galleries, and in this case long con- 
tinuous desks can be adopted, allowing about 
1ft. 6in. to each girl. A similar space must 
be given to every child on the central table 
in the cookery centre, the width of 1ft. 6in. 
to 2ft. being absolutely necessary. Some 
teachers prefer the enclosed type with cup- 
boards, others the open tables with solid top, 
and just one shelf below to place the utensils 
upon when not in use. A good arrangement 
is to have a capital E form, the top and bot- 
tom tables being Oft. long, the long side being 
made up of two more each 7ft. 6in. long, and 
the middle being a table of about 2ft. square, 
to carry a grilling and boiling gas _ stove 
without an oven. This gives an excellent 
arrangement for demonstration purposes, and 
if a complete gas cooking stove with an 
ordinary kitchener are also provided inside 
the E against the wall, the students have an 
excellent opportunity of seeing the whole of 
the demonstration. Two cupboards for 
work, books, etc., are desirable, and a large 
dresser with the usual drawers and lower 
cupboard. Hot and cold water is also use- 
ful at the sinks. 

Nine washing stools will be necessary, also 
a proper copper, or in heu of this latter a 
gas-fired copper with a cold water supply 
above and a draw-off tap below. An iron- 
ing stove will also be required for about 
twenty-seven plain and nine smoothing irons, 
and to the roof should be suspended by pil- 
lars a complete system of drying frames, 
easily raised or lowered, which would reduce 
the usual number of clothes horses. This 
is the general accommodation and equip- 
ment required in a combined centre for 
thirty-six girls, which will give facilities for 
the education of 360 students per week. 


Discussion. 

Dr. Nash (Wimbledon) described the 
papers as being in some respect epoch mak- 
ing. It seemed to him that a large number 
of schools were designed from the wrong end. 
They would remember a meeting at Derby 
of the Institute where certain ideas ran riot 
altogether, and it seemed to him that schools 
should be designed and built up from a unit 
which should be the classroom, for, after 
all, schools were built for teaching. He 
had in his eye a school which had _ been 
built comparatively recently as the result of 
open competition, which was an annoyance 
to everyone interested in hygiene. What 
they had to establish first was what was the 
ideal classroom, and to build up from this, and 
that was what seemed to be Mr. Kirkby’s 
idea, for on looking at the Butterworth school 
one saw that an ideal classroom had been 
made the basis of the whole school. Un- 
fortunately most local authorities would not 
spend money in the lavish way that Brad- 
ford did in regard to schools. Mr. Webb 
had drawn attention to the marked deficiency 
which existed as regarded cloak-rooms, and 
in most schools they were an abomination. 
He saw that Mr. Kirkby had gone in the 
direction of coupling the lavatories up to the 
school, and he saw no objection to that. 
His idea of a cloak-room was to have a free 
current of air travelling right through, and 
between each row of pegs there should be 
hot-water pipes to dry the clothes. Another 
important point was the position of the fire- 
places, and architects did not seem to realise 
that teachers had to teach in the room, and 
very often placed the fireplaces at a point 
which meant that the teacher had to have 
his back roasted by the fire. He contended 
that the wall facing the children should be 
absolutely flat. He disapproved of the de- 
sign for classrooms in Derbyshire. There 
they found most of the schools had glass 
partitions, but those who knew anything 
thing about a child knew they could have 
nothing worse than broken lights. 

Mr. Osborn Smith, F.R.I.B.A., thought 
the experience of Dr. Nash must have been 
unfortunate when he spoke in such sweep- 
ing condemnation of the schools provided for 
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elementary education in this country. At 
the same time he agreed that there was room 
for considerable improvement, especially 
with regard to classrooms. If Dr. Nash went 
into the secondary schools in London he 
would find cloak-room arrangements which 
even he would approve of. ‘they had win- 
dows on two or more sides of the room; the 
stands were placed 5 or 6 feet apart, and each 
peg was 12 inches apart, so that the clothes 
hung perfectly free of each other. There was 
ample circulation of air, and underneath 
were hot-water pipes for drying the clothes. 
In the elementary schools in London they had 
been rather wedded to the wretched rooms 
where the ceiling could be touched, and 
which were only ventilated from one end. With 
regard to Mr. Webb’s paper, he saw no rea- 
son why cloak-rooms should be 13ft. high, 
although they should be higher than they 
were now. When the Institute met at Brad- 
ford some years ago they were taken over 
some of the schools, and were not favourably 
impressed with the means of ventilating. It 
was delightful therefore to hear that in Brad- 
ford, the home of the plenum system of ven- 
tilating schools, they were now moving in the 
direction of open-air schools, and advocates 
of the plenum system should carefully mark 
that. The cost of equipment mentioned by 
Mr. Willis seemed high. He thought where 
boys were going to be taught carpentering 
the teacher should be a thoroughly com- 
petent carpenter, and that the boys under 
instruction should make many of the fittings. 
With regard to the plans before them, he 
thought the schools ought to go more in the 
direction indicated by Mr. Kirkby, than in the 
Wimbledon school, and the cost should not 
exceed 6d. per cubic foot. The question of 
cross lighting was an extremely interesting 
one. He would be glad to hear if doctors 
objected to it on account of injury to the 
eye by conflicting lights. He would like to 
know why in the Wimbledon school the in- 
ternal walls were so thick, the corridors so 
wide, why the staircases were not wider, and 
why the lavatories and cloak-rooms were so 
high. 

Mr. Carden (Brighton) said that they could 
not all have open air schools. The Brighton 
authorities had inspected the Staffordshire 
type of school, and had decided to adopt that 
for a new school, but they thought they 
would get more fresh air into the classrooms. 
One great advantage of this type of school 
was that it was cheap, and the cost would 
come out at about £15 a head. 

Dr. Smith (York) considered that in the 
future design of schools the school medical 
officer ought to be consulted by the archi- 
tect, for it was rather lamentable to meet in 
comparatively recent years some of the de- 
fects in the design of schools by architects 
whom they knew were disposed to consider 
architecture first, and the principles of 
sanitation as a secondary matter. He was im- 
pressed with the idea that they ought to work 
more and more in the direction of open-air 
schools. He considered the Staffordshire 
type of school much the best, although the 
central hall type overcame one difficulty in 
regard to cross lights. It ought not, how- 
ever, to be beyond the power of architects to 
design a school by which the amount of light 
should come to one side of the pupil. He 
had seen the new open-air school at Brad- 
ford, and thought it was constructed com- 
paratively cheaply. It was a delightful 
place, and doing splendid work. 

Mr. J. Darch said he noticed that in some 
of the plans the arrangements of the desks 
was far from satisfactory with regard to 
saving the children’s eyes. He suggested that 
every architect should state in his specifica- 
tions that every desk should have at least so 
much light, whilst he would also like to see 
in any legal enactments quantities of lght 
specified in standard units. 

Mr. J. H. Blizard (Southampton) asked 
Mr. Willis to explain how the children did 
practical work in the cookery centre as 
shown in the plan. 

Dr. Freemantle (Herts) remarked that the 
point was how to do all the things suggested 
without increasing the cost of building. What 
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they wanted to get at was what other things 
could be omitted to allow of improvements. 
From the health point of view they wanted 
a simpler type of school without unnecessary 
ornament. In his case he got into communi- 
cation with the architect of schools before 
before their plans came before the commit- 
tee, because naturally when the plans were 
once before the Education Authority profes- 
sional self respect made it difficult for the 
architect to support the recommendations of 
the medical officer. 

Mr. Webb said that the height of the cloak- 
rooms referred to would be approximately 
8 or g feet, with a space between used as 
store cupboards. The width of the corridors 
was 10 feet, but in a good many countries 
the width of the corridors ranged from 8ft. to 
16ft. in the case of Switzerland. These cor- 
ridors were used in Switzerland and Ger- 
many as marching corridors. They had not 
in this country approached anything like the 
cost per head of elementary schools in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and America. 

Mr. Kirkby said Dr. Nash had raised the 
question of cross lights. Although he should 
probably meet with opposition, still he was 
of opinion that lighting on two sides of a 
classroom was better than lighting on one 
side only. If they had light on both sides of 
the classroom they got rid of cross light be- 
cause they diffused the light. If they had 
light only on one side a child was working 
in its own shadow. The cloak-rooms in the 
Bradford schools were heated by utilising 
the fittings as hot-water pipes. The cost of 
the open-air school would be about £14 a 
head, but the Butterworth school cost £8 or 
£10 more. At the Butterworth school, how- 
ever, they had a system of baths, and a large 
kitchen, etc., and the building was not as 
costly as it looked, for owing to the position 
certain extras had to be added. He had 
never suggested the Thackley school as an 
elementary school, for it was designed for a 
class of children who were not fit to attend 
an elementary school. He always consulted 
the medical officer with regard to his plans 
before submitting them to the committee. 
At the same time he suggested that he would 
have a funny kind of building if he attempted 
to design a school according to the ideas of 
everyone in that room. An architect had to 
receive ideas and sift them, and when he 
had made up his mind he must go straight 
ahead. Medical officers and teachers and 
committees were always saying the accom- 
modation for this, that, and the other should 
be increased, but the cost of schools was 
going up all the time, and the poor architects 
were blamed. At the same time he would 
point out that four of their schools at Brad- 
ford were built for 6d. a cubic foot. Thack- 
ley school was cheaper, and worked out at 
somewhere about 5d. The construction 
might not be so solid and permanent as some 
of the buildings constructed of stone, yet he 
thought the latest ideas which had been put 
forward in school planning could be em- 
bodied in a plan which would meet the most 
exacting requirement and yet could be put up 
at a minimum cost. 

Mr. Willis said that Mr. Osborn Smith had 
mentioned the very large apparent cost of 
equipment, and the comparatively small cost 
of the school. What he wished to emphasise 
was the economy which could be obtained by 
careful design. Some of the fittings in the 
school were being made by the students. 
With regard to the cookery centre which Mr. 
Blizard asked about, the idea of galleries 
was to give better facilities for the docu- 
mentary part of the work as distinct from the 
practical side. The practical part of the 
work must be carried on on tables such as 
the children had in their own homes, and 
these were provided. 


FEVER HOSPITALS. 

Mr. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper 
on Fever Hospitals, in the course of which 
he said :— 

A general hospital may be considered as an 
institution for obtaining the best skilled 
treatment and nursing at the minimum of 
cost. A fever hospital is more than that. 
It is also a house of detention for, and 
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destruction of, infectious disease germs, 
though how far it succeeds in these directions 
appears to be a debatable matter. The 
number of beds required is generally deter- 
mined by a ratio to the population of the 
district (subject to modification in the light 
of local conditions) ; but the number so ob- 
tained is for the greater part of the time 
absurdly too large, and in times of epidemic 
it may easily prove too small. Authorities 
have to, and do, choose the lesser evil, and 
so are obliged to saddle the community with 
buildings which are wholly or partiaily un- 
used for months or even years. Fever hos- 
pitals, as generally built, are expensive erec- 
tions. The cubic space per bed is double 
that required in a general hospital, and the 
area of land is even greater in proportion. A 
general hospital may be built within the con- 
fines of a town; a fever hospital must be 
isolated in open country. Yet again 
different institutions, or at least different 
ward blocks, must be provided for different 
diseases. Now, as to hospital buildings 
(with which of course I am more immediately 
concerned), it has been sought to reduce the 
cost by constructing them of light and cheap 
materials—generally timber framing lined 
with boarding and galvanised iron; and this 
method has been advocated also on the 
ground that all fever hospitals ought to be 
pulled down and burnt within a limited 
number of years. They are, however, waste- 
ful of heat, require great expense in repair 
and upkeep, and it must be added that the 
moral courage required to scrap them periodi- 
cally is often wanting. Moreover, they are 
necessarily crowded with dust and germ- 
holding corners, angles, and hidden spaces. 

It has always appeared to me that excel- 
lent buildings at comparatively small cost 
could be obtained with steel framing filled in 
with light concrete construction. The walls 
might be formed with two thin slabs fixed 
so as to cover the steelwork, and with a 
small air-space between them which would 
help to keep the building wind and weather 
tight and reasonably warm. They would be 
finished inside and out with hard plaster. The 
floors would be formed with concrete laid 
between steel joists, and covered with one 
or other of the many patent compositions in 
the market, which are both impervious and 
cheap. The ceilings would be formed in 
the same manner as the walls. With such 
construction it is easy to obtain flat and 
even surfaces, unbroken by unnecessary and 
dust-collecting ledges and angles, which are 
to be avoided at all costs in fever wards. 
The windows would be steel casements, and 
the doors might with advantage be framed 
with steel and sheet iron. Periodically the 
concrete filling and surface finishings might 
be removed and_ reinstated with new 
material. The steel framework would re- 
quire washing only. Such buildings, or, 
rather, the framework, could be taken down 
with comparative ease and at small expense 
for re-erection on a different site if re- 
quired; and their cost, although greater 
than ordinary wood-framed constructions, 
would be far less than for permanent brick 
and stone buildings. 

The administrative and staff quarters would 
be designed as permanent structures and with 
due regard to comfort and pleasure. Radical 
spirits have advocated doing away with 
buildings altogether for housing fever cases, 
and substituting tents. The great point 
(apart from the question of cost) seems to be 
that the patients lie practically in the open 
air. 

The second point I would refer to is the 
liability of fever hospitals to become a source 
of infection to the surrounding area. 


The Local Government Board, taking as 
always the middle line of safety, insists 
that in case of smallpox hospitals this con- 
tingency should be taken into account. For 
other infectious diseases it prescribes a zone 
of 4o ft. only round the ward blocks. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson proposed to avoid 
risks of the kind by passing the vitiated air 
of the hospital through the heated gases of a 
furnace; and Dr. Burden Sanderson advo- 
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cated this system. Actual experiment has, 
however, shown that it was difficult to en- 
sure the destru~tion of the germs owing to 
the fact that many passed through the fur- 
nace unscathed. 1 cannot but think the 
idea is worthy of further experiment. 

The third point to which I would refer is- 
a method of réducing the number of separate 
blocks for different diseases and obviating. 
the necessity of placing more than one disease 
in a ward. The Pasteur Hospital in Paris 
is a practical experiment in this direction. 
—Mr. Snell then gave some particulars of a 
complete hospital designed by himself on 
these lines; a system has been adopted in 
this country at Norwich, Walthamstow and 
other places.—The Metropolitan Asylums-. 
Board have also made experiments in the 
same direction. My building is two storeys. 
in height (one would be better, but the site 
was constricted). Each ward block is divided. 
into separate rooms (12 on each floor) on 
either side of the corridor which is open 
to the air at each end. The internal walls 
of these rooms (each of which is for one 
patient) are of plate-glass fixed in light steel! 
frames. The glass is obscured to a height 
of 30 inches. In this way the patients are 
more easily kept under observation, and 
suffer the monotony of isolation in a modified 
degree only. Each room is separately ven- 
tilated and heated. The casement windows. 
are relied upon at most times for bringing 
in a flood of fresh air, and the vitiated air is- 
drawn off by large flues at the ceiling level. 
1 think it would be of advantage to assist the 
outflows by electric fans. By these means 
there is no possibility of the air from one; 
compartment being carried into another ; 
and under these circumstances (as conclu- 
sively proved by the Pasteur Hospital), it 
would be possible to treat several different: 
diseases in the same building. A balcony 
is carried round the building on both floors 
from which the patients can be seen by 
friends or relatives. The staircase and lift 
approach, as also bath rooms, ward 
kitchens and soil sinks, are cut off by 2 
passage open at each end to the air. A 
separate exit staircase and lift, linen rooms, 
discharge room, etc., are placed at the other 
end of the building and cut off in the same 
way. The floors and roof would be of solid 
construction and fire-resisting, and of course 
all angles are rounded and every kind of ledge 
for dust avoided. The lower floor is placed 
several feet above the level of the ground to» 
allow of a free circulation of air below as. 
well as above and around the building. The 
various pipes for conveying heat, water, and. 
lighting would be suspended from the ceil- 
ing of this open basement, and all should be 
well insulated against cold. The whole 
building might with advantage be constructed 
throughout in reinforced concrete. It should 
not be beyond the powers of an architect to 
relieve the surfaces with colour and flat 
ornament which would render the building: 
sightly and indeed attractive 

Discussion. 

Mr. Willis (Chiswick), in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Snell, referred to the large 
practice which the author had in the design 
of hospitals, workhouses and other public: 
buildings. 

Dr. Nash, in seconding the motion, asked 
what the author estimated the construction 
of a modern hospital was going to work out 
at. He supposed Mr. Snell’s idea was rein- 
forced concrete. His authority had now 
under consideration an extension which 
would cost about £12,000, and had referred’ 
the scheme back for consideration with newer 
constructional methods. He would like the 
author also to give figures with regard to 
cost as compared with reinforced concrete 
of the method used at the Frimley Sana 
torium. 

Mr Snell said he had not worked out the 
cost of temporary hospitals, but from what 
he knew he should think the ward blocks 
could be done for about 6d. a foot. 

Dr. Nash asked the cost per bed. 

Mr. Snell said that would of course depend 
on many things. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED. 


Blackburn.—The Blackburn Town Council 
has decided to raise certain sums of money 
under the Local Loans Act, including the 
sum of £5,400 for the purchase of property 
in King Street and Penny Street for improve- 


ment, £24,150 for the higher elementary 
school, Blakey Moor, and £15,000 (part of 


a loan of £60,000) for new sessions house and 
police court on Blakey Moor. 

Brighton.—-The County Borough of Brigh- 
ton having applied to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow the sum of 
£3,790 for the erection of working-class 
dwellings on lands adjoining Tillstone Street, 
an inquiry has been held at the Town Hall, 
Brighton, by Mr. Edward Leonard, P.A., 
S.J. (Local Government Board Inspector). 
The Council also applied for consent to the 
appropriation cf the money for the purposes 
of Part III. of the Housing of Working 
Classes Act, 1890. The scheme met with 
considerable opposition. 

Burnham (Somerset).—The sea front im- 
provement scheme was discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Urban Council, when it was 
stated that the result of the postcard poll 
showed a large majority in favour of the 
adoption of the full scheme. Them Glerk 
said that the best plan was to accept the 
tenders provisionally, and then to acquire 
power to borrow the money required. The 
Surveyor reported that under correction the 
previous lowest jtender, namely, that of 
Messrs. Morgan and Co., of Newport, had 
been increased to £4,427 16s. 6d., making 
that of Messrs. G. L. Morgan, of Pontypridd, 
at £4,144, lowest. It was decided that this 
tender for widening the Parade be provision- 
ally accepted, and also that those of Mr. W. 
J. Pople for the substructure and other work 
at £1,002 10s., and that of Messrs. Macfar- 
lane and Co., of Glasgow, at £1,351 3s. for 
the pavilion, be similarly accepted. Sub- 
sequently it was agreed to apply for a-loan of 
£6,900. 

Carluke (Scotland).—Plans have been ap- 
proved for the erection of the new manual 
instruction room at Law School. They pro- 
vide for a building having a room for the 
teaching of household management in front, 
and a manual instruction room is situated 
at the rear. The total cost will be about 
£,850. 

Kidderminster.—The Baths Committee of 
the Kidderminster Corporation have been 
considering the question of erecting new 
public baths for the borough. ‘The existing 
baths have been in use for about half a cen- 
tury, and are both dilapidated and anti- 
quated. The committee propose to bring 
the question before the Town Council at their 
next meeting. 

Feebles.—It is announced that Mr, Andrew 
Carnegie has placed £10,000 in the hands of 
the Master of Elibank and Sir Henry Ballan- 
tyne for remodelling, extending, and improv- 
ing the Chambers Institute, Peebles. , 

Perth.—The School Board are dealing with 
the problem of co-ordinating the educational 
system of the city. The necessity of so doing 
arose from the transference to their control 
of Sharp’s Institution and the demand of 
the Education Department for the erection 
of anew Academy. The Board has decided 
tc amalgamate the two schools (1) by adapt- 
ing the buildings of Sharp’s Institution to 
serve aS a preparatory school, and (2) by 
erecting a new school on the site of the 
present Academy building to be used as a 
secondary school. The estimated cost of the 
scheme is £20,000. 

Suffolk.—The recent circular from the Road 
Board inviting applications from county 
councils for grants for road improvements 
have been considered by both the East and 
West Suffolk Councils. When preparing the 
estimates for the coming year, the bad con- 
dition of the roads was the subject of very 
careful consideration by the East Suffolk 
County Council, who appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to inspect and report. According to 
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this body nothing short of reconstruction 
would have any lasting effect, the main roads 
between Stonham and Ipswich and from the 
latter to the Essex boundary at Stratford 
St. Mary being specified as requiring imme- 
diate attention. The cost of reconstructing 
these roads is estimated at £30,000, and the 
Council have decided to apply for a grant of 
£10,000. 

In West Suffolk a conference has been held 
between a special committee of the county 
council and representatives of the various 
highway authorities. The improvements 
mentioned by the highway authorities include 
widening. modification of dangerous corners, 
tar-painting and the repair or construction of 
bridges. 


IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED. 


Bootle.—The girls’ new secondary school 
has been opened by Sir Benjamin S. Johnson. 
The building, which occupies a site between 
the Corporation baths and the Technical 
School in Balliol Road, provides accommo- 
dation for 200 girls, and includes, besides the 
classrooms and the large hall, a laboratory, 
lectur2-room and art-room. Mr. Hastwell 
Grayson, M.A., was the architect, Mr. T. 
Spencer (Aintree) the builder, and Messrs. 
Killick and Cochrane the heating contrac. 
tors. 

Coventry.—The Town Council has ap- 
proved the following plans:—Additions to 
Radford Schools, Radford Road ; two houses, 
Humber Avenue; alterations and additions, 
Little Park Street; eight houses, Gulson 
Road; grand stand, Highfield Road; drain- 
age, Coniston Road; three houses, North 
Street, Stoke; alterations and additions to 
Warwick Road Sunday Schools; additions 
to lodging house, 150, Spon Street ; 12 houses, 
Mickleton Road; bacon curing premises, 
Garden Row, Smithford Street; two houses, 
Stoney Stanton Road; to houses, Heath 
Road; house and shop, Albany Road; two 


houses, Broadway; house, Stepney Road; 
factory, etc., Northey Road; boiler house, 
Sandy Lane; 26 houses, Stanway Road; 


alterations, 617, Stoney Stanton Road; two 
houses, Earlsdon Lane; boiler house and 
chimney stack, Radford Fields (off Sandy 
Lane); house and shop, Mayfield Road; two 
houses, Stanway Road; seven houses, Calde- 
cote Road; eleven houses, Humber Avenue ; 
two houses, St. Michaels Road ; eight houses, 
Dean Street; two houses, Silverton. Road ; 
six houses, and house and shop, Swan Lane ; 
additions to Garage, Drapers’ Fields; four 
houses, I.ythall’s Lane; two houses Lythall’s 
Lane; five houses, Lythall’s Lane; two 
houses, Spencer Avenue. 

Crewe.—Many important buildings are in 
course of erection at Crewe, among them 
being the Railway Orphanage off Victoria 
Avenue; the Cheshire Training College just 
outside the borough boundary; the Bedford 
Street Schools, the Ursuline Convent off 
Nantwich Road, the Lyceum Theatre in 
Heath Street, and the new Counties Bank in 
Market Street. New schools in Hightown 
and Derby Street are also about to be erected, 
and further new sewerage extensions are to 
be carried out. 


Edinburgh.—A commencement has now 
been made with the construction of the new 
military station at Redford, near Edinburgh. 
The station is to include large Cavalry and 
Infantry barracks, and the buildings are to 
be proceeded with as soon as the ground has 
been levelled, a task on which about 100 
men are now employed. The foundations 
fur the soldiers’ quarters will be laid in the 
course of the present month. The whole of 
the area acquired from the Heriot Trustees 
has now been handed over to the contractors. 

Falkirk.—A large extension to the Falkirk 
High School has been formally opened by 
the chairman of the Burgh School Board. 
The extension consists of an entirely separate 
two-storey building situated at the corner of 
Rennie and Griffiths Streets, on what was 
formerly the lawn tennis court in connection 
with the High School. Messrs. A. and W. 
Black, Falkirk, were the architects, and the 
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building has involved an estimated expendi- 
ture of £6,600. 

Leicester.—Foundation stones have been 
laid of a new Primitive Methodist Church, 
which is in course of erection on the Hum- 
berstone Road, at a cost of £1,500. The 
building is designed in the Gothic style, and 
will be 56ft. long by 36ft. wide. 

Little Staughton (Beds.).—Ten years ago 
the church of All Saints, Little Staughton, 
was struck by lightning, which destroyed the 
greater part of the octagonal spire and caused, 
in addition, much damage to the roof and 
interior of the church. As the interior was 
already in great need of restoration, it was 
decided to restore this at once, and the spire 
was left in a truncated condition, surmounted 
by an oaken cap for protection against the 
weather. The work of rebuilding the spire 
1s now in progress, the contractors being 
Messrs. George Wrycroft and Sons, of St. 
Neots, and the architect, Mr. W. B. Stone- 
bridge, Ely Diocesan architect. 

London, E.C.—The Cordwainers’ Company 
have rebuilt their premises in Cannon Street 
for the third time. The last hall was de- 
molished little more than a year ago, and 
was built about 130 years since, from the 
designs of Sylvanus Hall. The new hall is 
designed in the English Renaissance style, 
and has a frontage to the street of about 
ooft. It has an entrance hall of Aberdeen 
granite, with a shallow concrete dome. This 
hall gives access to a staircase of oak. Mr. 
H. Chatfeild Clark, F.R.I.B.A., the com- 
pany’s surveyor, wes the architect. 

London, S.E.—The Mayor of Deptford, 
Mr. Edward G. H. Berryman, has laid the 
foundation-stone of the first of three libraries 
which are to be built in the borough at the 
cost of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. This build- 
ing, in the New Cross Road, is estimated to 
cost £4,500. Mr. Carnegie has promised to 
provide for the building of another at the 
same cost, and also of a central library, a 
site for which has been secured in Lewisham 
High Road at an estimated cost of £12,000. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The ancient church of 
St. Andrew has been in the hands of work- 
men for some months past, during which 
period a further advance has been made 
towards its complete restoration. The plas- 
ter which had for centuries hidden and dis- 
figured the walls of the nave, aisles, chancel 
and north transept has been entirely removed, 
and the ancient walls, which were found in 
excellent preservation, have been carefully 
re-pointed. The work has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Fen- 
wicke and Watson, architects, Newcastle, by 
Mr. T. Lumsden, contractor, Newcastle and 
Jarrow, at a cost of about £350. This 
makes a total of £6,100 expended on the 
restoration to date. 

Owlerton (Sheffield).—The foundation: 
stone has been laid of the new Methodist 
Church in Penistone Road, Owlerton. The 
buildings have been designed in the Norman 
style by Mr. Teather, of Messrs. Gibbs, 
Flockton and Teather, architects, Sheffield. 
The tenders of Messrs. Thomas Wilkinson 
and Sons, and others, have been accepted, 
amounting to £3,816 7s. 

Redditch.—An inquiry has been held at 
Redditch by Mr. Edgar Dudley, on behalf of 
the Local Government Board, respecting an 
application by the Urban District Council for 
sanction to borrow £1,200 for the purchase 
of property for the widening of Alcester 
Street. 

Romford (Essex).—‘The Urban District 
Council has approved the following plans :— 
Additions to the Convent, 24, Western Road ; 
to houses in Balgores Lane; two houses in 
Heath Park Road; house in North Street. 

Shrewsbury.—The work in connection with 
the building of the bridge stretching from 
the Castle Fields to the Cherry Orchard side 
of the River Severn at Shrewsbury is prac- 
tically completed, and workmen are at present 
engaged in painting the structure. The new 
promenade from the English Bridge is to be 
uluminated by means of electric light in 
future, and the necessary standards are now 
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being put up. The work of rebuilding the 
river wall and the improvement to the foot- 
path is also well forward ; and in spite of 
the many difficulties which have confronted 
the contractors the building of the weir 15 
iast approaching completion. Some damage 
was done in the early stages by the excessive 
rush of water at high flood, but the scheme 
is now so far forward that the erection will 
be able to withstand the greatest strain that 
might be put upon it. ; 

Stoke.—The decoration of the new Council 
Chamber, which forms part of the extensions 
being made to the Stoke Town Hall, is now 
in progress, the fittings, which are being sup- 
plied by Messrs. Jones, Moss and Co., of 
Newcastle, costing approximately £1,500. 

Thornhill Lees (Dewsbury).—The Dewsbury 
Town Council has approved the following 
plans :—Mouse and stable in Staithes Road ; 
five houses and shops in Lees Hall Road ; 
new back street off Ingham Lane; new back 
street in Thornhill Lees (position not spect- 
fied) ; six houses in Ingham Lane. 


PLANNING COWSHEDS. 


An American agricultural journal has 
taken a consensus of opinion on the best way 
of building stalls in the cowsheds—to face 
the cows inward or the other way. Both 
methods have their advocates. 

The following are some of the chief ad- 
vantages and objections to each method, 
which may be considered when deciding 
which system will best fit in with individual 
conditions and general plan. With the feed- 
ing alley in the centre the advantages are :— 

r. Greater convenience and rapidity of 
feeding, since liberal width for passage of 
feed trucks or carriers can be given without 
undue increase in construction cost. 

2. There is much better natural light on 
the business end of the cow, and a liberal 
amount is required during nearly all the 
work here, such as cleaning the udders and 
cows, milking, weighing, and recording the 
milk, etc. 

3. There is less interference with direct 
sunlight over the interior, as the vertical ob- 
structions (stanchions or ties) are nearer the 


centre. It allows the walls to be used for 
supporting milk scales and milk-record 
sheets. 


4. There is less confusion, with attendant 
crowding, butting, and loss of milk, among 
the cows when the doors are at end of wing, 
and much less when they can be located at 
centre of side. 

s. The high-level feeding passage, which 
allows instantaneous return of all feed 
thrown out with a broom, can also be more 
conveniently constructed with this system. 

The objections to this method are :— 

1. The principal one is that there is at 
times (when cows are “loose” from rank 
grass or other causes) some splashing of the 
lower wall with manure, unless the walk 
behind can be made extra wide. As, how- 
ever, concrete, or cement plaster on lathing 
is now almost invariably used at least for 
five feet up, an occasional cleaning with hose 
and brush, and once or twice a year cement 
wash or paint, will keep the cowshed up to 
inspection. 

2. Another disadvantage is that in some 
climates the best ventilation is to introduce 
the fresh air through the side windows, and 
exhaust the hot and foul air through a central 
top exhaust. Now the fresh air should 
always be coming to the cows’ heads, but 
in this case it has to pass over the opposite 
line of cows before reaching the cow. One 
can, however, be so liberal with openings 
that this trouble is not very material. 

With cows facing outward, the advantages 
are :— 

1. The chief advantage of this system is 
one that only applies to a breeding herd, 
especially one from which sales are made. 
By haying the business ends of two rows of 
cows together, and on a platform raised some 
four or five inches, the cows and their udders 
show off to more advantages, and it is easier 
to make comparisons of the different animals. 

2. If an overhead manure trolley or track 
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is not used, and the manure is removed with 
a cart, this can travel between the two gut- 
ters, and be filled directly. 

* “Where artificial light must be used for 
one of the milkings, or often both in winter, 
much better and cheaper results can be had 
here from drop lights between the cows. 

4. As given above, for warm climate 


barns, the ventilation is a simpler and better 


problem. 

The objections are :— 

1. It is often hard to provide room cheaply 
for the passing on of the feed trucks 
or carriers from one line to the other, so as 
to make the operation as continous as pos- 
sible. It ig bad business to have to return 
idle along a row of cows that have to be fed 
before another one can be commenced. 
>. Where the ceiling has to be cheaply 


supported, which means posts instead of 
trusses, there is generally trouble in spacing 
these posts. This system will not allow them 
to be placed against mangers as a part of 
the stanching or tie construction, as in this 
case this would leave two-thirds of the span 
unsupported, and just where most of the 
weight would be, each side the centre. This 
is one of the most serious objections to this 
method. When working out the details of 
a dairy plant it is well to keep in mind that 
the first and most important object to be 
secured is the rapid and easy milking of the 
cows, and the getting of this milk to the 
cooler or separator the first moment possible. 
This is a vital point where skilled labour is 
used. Feeding and cow comforts, with cost 
of construction, come next for consideration, 
and, lastly, the disposal of the manure, where 
no skilled labour is called for. If there must 
be any departure from the wished-for ideal 
method, let it be here rather than with the 
other operations. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


Scottish Building Trades Federation. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Scottish 
Building Trades Federation was held in the Build- 
ing Trades Exchange, Edinburgh, on September 9, 
when delegates attended from the principal centres 
of Scotland, and Mr. Hector MacVinish, Inverness, 
presided. 

The executive report on the past year was sub- 
mitted by the secretary, Mr. James Cameron, solici- 
tor, Edinburgh. The report stated that another 
lean year in the building trade throughout Scotland 
had to be recorded, but there was a glimmer of 
hope of improvement in the near future, as several 
of the principal centres reported that trade was 
on the upward trend. Trade was, however, reported 
to be dull in Aberdeen, Paisley, Kilmarnock, Dun- 
dee, Airdrie, Coatbridge, Inverness, and Hawick. 
Edinburgh showed signs of improvement, while the 
brick-building trade in Glasgow was better than it 
had been for some time past. Plumbing, masonry, 
and joinery still continued dull. The financial re- 
port showed the finances to be in a satisfactory 
state. In some centres it had been reported that 
difficulty was experienced in getting apprentices, 
masons particularly, but it was thought that with an 
improvement in trade the necessary supply of ap- 
prentices would be forthcoming. 

The secretary was appointed to attend the next 
international conference of secretaries to be held in 
Manchester on October 19, and arrangements were 
also come to for a monthly exchange on matters of 
interest between the Scottish Building Trades 
Federation, and the Building Federations of Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, and South Africa. The 
following office-bearers were elected for the ensuing 
year :—President, Mr. David Wilson, J.P., Edin- 
burgh; vice-president, Mr. James Farquharson, 
Aberdeen; secretary and treasurer, Mr. Cameron. 


Nottingham. 

The association’s summer excursion took place on 
August 26th, when a party of about thirty left Not- 
tingham by railway at 8.13 a.m., and arrived at 
Grimsby Docks about 11 o’clock. On arrival, most 
of the members made a tour of inspection of the 
Grimsby Docks, but this was brought to a sudden 
end by a heavy rain-storm, but by the time 
luncheon was over at the Royal Hotel, the weather 
had cleared, and the remainder of the day was 
beautifully fine. Immingham, which is only about 
six miles from Grimsby by river, is twelve miles 
distant by road, and it seems doubtful whether a 
more tortuous road than tthe one over which the 
party were driven to Immingham could be found 
elsewhere in England. 

At Immingham the contractors, Messrs. Price, 
Wills, and Reeves, of London, had made excellent 
arrangements for the convenience of the visitors, 
who were received by Mr. E. and Mr. R. Holliday, 
sons of the gentleman who has the responsibility of 
directing the whole undertaking. Seated in a couple 
of large trucks, fitted with cushioned seats and 
drawn by one of the contractors’ handy locomotives, 
the party glided from one point to another, the 
Messrs. Holliday explaining all the different points 
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of interest. After travelling along the coal sidings 
for some distance, the party returned by a different 
route to the power station, which will contain very 
powerful and up-to-date plant. The next move was 
to the site of the docks proper, where the work of 
excavating and pile driving was in full swing. Hav- 
ing first viewed the operations from above, the 
visitors were conducted to the bottom for a de- 
tailed inspection of the operations, including the 
great lock gates, upon which a pneumatic riveter 
was then at work. By this time the afternoon was 
well advanced, but before ending the tour, a visit 
was paid to the stores and workshops. The party 
then drove back to Immingham, where dinner had 
been prepared at the Royal Hotel. After dinner 
the president (Mr. Jas. Wright) in a short informal 
speech, expressed to the management of the great 
works which they had just inspected their high 
appreciation of the kindness which had made the 
inspection possible, also to the gentlemen who had 
conducted them over the works. He also conveyed 
the thanks of ithe party to Mr. Barton, for making 
the arrangements for the outing, which had been 
such a great success.—W. J. BARTOoN, Secretary. 


“~~ +) Sunderland and District. 

A general meeting of the Sunderland and District 
Building Trades Association was held in the board- 
room on August 30, when the president (Mr. J. 
Morice Wright) was in the chair. 

The secretary reported that a communication had 
been received from the operatives’ secretary of the 
Conciliation Board, asking for a meeting of the 
board for the purpose of deciding upon a boundary 
line between Sunderland and the Hartlepools. Dur- 
ing the discussion which ensued, it was pointed out 
that it was useless making a boundary line which 
the association cannot control, and it was resolved 
“that it is not desirable in the interests of the 
association that any attempt should be made to 
extend the boundaries.” 

The President gave an interesting report upon the 
proceedings at the half-yearly meeting of the 
National Federation at Chester in July last, for 
which he was thanked. 

The secretary reported that at the half-yearly 
meeting of the National Federation, Mr. Stephen 
Easten (Newcastle) raised the question of the Sun- 
derland dressed stone rule, and asked the National 
Federation if they approved of the principle of such 
a rule. Mr. J. W. White (Sunderland) thereupon 
suggested that Mr. 5. Easten should raise the mat- 
ter at the Northern Counties Federation. Further 
discussion was, however, ruled out of order by the 
President of the National Federation. 

A report was received upon the terms of settle- 
ment in connection with the St. Gabriel’s Church 
dispute. The job has now been declared open. 

The question of holding an association dinner was 
left over until the next meeting. 

Mr. R. J. Huntley gave notice of motion that at 
the next meeting he would move :—“‘That considera- 
tion be given to the question of fixing a reasonable 
scale of charges for time and material work.” The 
secretary was requested to ascertain from the local 
associations whether such a scale was in use among 
their members, and if so, to obtain a copy.—W. H. 
Hore, Secretary. 


Tyne and Blyth District. 

A meeting of the Executive Council of Tyne and 
Blyth District Building Trades Federation was held 
in the County Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on August 
1sth, Mr. W. T. Weir (president) in the chair. 

The president explained that the meeting was 
called to consider the invitation to tender for work 
for the Gateshead Asylum, Stannington, the work 
being foundations and cottages. It had been 
announced ‘that no tender would be_ considered 
which was not accompanied by a schedule of prices, 
and it is a rule-of the Federation not to send in a 
schedule of prices along with the tender. Mr. W. 
Foster said that the quantities as to the cottages 
were complete, and in this case the tender would be 
sent in in the usual way. 

It had been further stated that it was usual in 
the North for the schedule of prices to be sent in 
for foundation work, but that in this case the 
approximate amount of the works had been stated. 
The usual course is for a schedule of prices to be 
sent in for the different classes of excavation work. 

Mr. S. Easten, who had seen the quantity sur- 
veyor, had explained to him that the interest of the 
architect was one with our own. The officials of 
local authorities, Mr. Easten said, often got the 
prices for comparison and their own use. 

Mr. W. Foster contended that whether the bills 
of quantities were actual or approximate, made very 
little difference, the principle in both cases being 
the same. There was, he said, competition from 
the south, and it was possible these competitors 
would not act with us in the matter. 

Mr. S. Easten said that the practice has been to 
give no schedule of prices for buildings, but that it 
was otherwise with foundations. 

Mr. Foster said he thought the members should 
send in their tenders, and that a letter should be 
sent by the secretary. 

Mr. S. Easten said that, having regard to the 
practice hitherto, it was not expedient to protest in 
the present case, but it, was desirable to seek to 
alter the practice. He suggested that a conference 
should be held with the surveyors and architects to 
discuss the matter and arrange a settlement. 

A resolution to this effect was passed, and the 
secretary was requested to notify the local secre- 
taries of the terms of this resolution. 

It was further resolved ‘“‘that the secretary get 
into communication with the Northern Architectural 
Association and the Northern Quantities Association 
with a view to arranging a meeting to discuss the 
matter, and that the deputation from this Federa- 
tion consist of Messrs. W. T. Weir, Stephen Easten, 
J. T. Armstrong, and A, Pringle.”’—W. H. Hore, 
Secretary. 
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Before the alteration the front door led straight into an ordinary narrow lobby with the foot of the front stairs at the end. On the left hand of 

the corridor was the library, which was used as a passage room to the dining room, and on the right side was the morning room. The wall between 

library and entrance lobby and that between library and staircase were removed; the latter, which carries the interior ofthe house, was replaced by 

the columns and arches shown in the drawing. In this way a spacious hall ania light staircase were obtained. The walls are all ivory-white, the 

columns of dark green (Vert des Alpes) marble with bronze caps and bases, and the floor of dark green and white marble. All door furniture and 
electric fittings are of bronze, unlacquered. The work was carried out by Messrs. Maides and Harper, of Croydon. 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1910. 
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4 seem to be approaching the crisis in 
regard to the question of establishing 
a legal right on the part of architects 
to prevent their buildings being 
copied or being reproduced by 
other persons. That is the turning- 
point of the matter, and that is why 
we head these remarks “ Copyright in 
Architecture,’’ rather than “Copyright 
in Architectural Design.’’ The copyright in an architect’s de- 
sign on paper may be considered to be protected on the same foot- 
ing as that of drawings or paintings generally. But the popular 
idea in this country appears to be that, when once a building 
is erected from the architect’s design, it becomes public pro- 
perty, and anyone who takes a fancy to it may commission 
another architect to build him one like it, or a builder to 
build him an imitation of it; in either case without any reference 
to the original designer. A good many instances of such 
action are on record, and were put in as evidence by Mr. 
Simpson, who (with Mr. Belcher) represented the Institute of 
Architects before Lord Gorell’s Copyright Committee of last 
year. 

That this is a substantial grievance there can be no doubt. 
The essence of the grievance, on its practical side, is that 
an architect who has applied thought and talent to devising 
a building of a certain definite architectural character, and 
has been duly paid for his services, may see another person 
paid for what is, practically, making use of his brains, with- 
out any compensation to himself. A further possible (or 
probable) injury to him is that he may see what is called “a 
‘colourable imitation ’’ of his own design carried out with the 
details spoiled, and the whole thing vulgarised. It is possible 
to make outsiders understand the former grievance; it seems 
impossible (in England) to get anyone to understand the 
latter one, or to recognise that it is a grievance at all. This 
comes out in an amusing manner in the evidence before Lord 
Gorell’s committee, where an architect witness said that an 
imitation of a building from observation merely, without 
measurements, “would probably be a caricature,’’ and a 
member of the Committee immediately answered, “It would 
be a caricature to you, but not to me.’’ That is typical of 
the whole attitude of the English public to such a question. 
They cannot appreciate the small differences of detail which 
spoil a design ; and because they cannot, they think these are 
of no consequence, and that architects are merely faddists. 
And although the Committee thanked its two architect wit- 
nesses for their evidence, and discussed their views with 
them, it seems obvious that they were not much in favour of 
the idea of copyrighting architecture, and that their minds 
were chiefly occupied with the difficulties and objections in 
the way of it; some real and some imaginary. It is signifi- 
cant that while eight pages of the Report of the evidence are 
occupied with architecture, twenty-three are occupied with the 
_ Tights of makers of gramophones and other mechanical repro- 
ductions of music—a subject no doubt much more interesting 
to the general public. 


The architects’ evidence goes to show that the copyright 
question is of most importance in respect of average buildings 
of comparatively small size—dwelling-houses, schools, etc 
Large buildings, such as town halls, it is said, are usually 
specially designed for special sites, at a large cost, and the 
people concerned with their erection would not wish for a 
copy of another building. Churches, however, we may sug- 
gest, are buildings of some importance which might be repro- 
duced by Committees in want of funds, and we believe this 
has been done occasionally. It is the fact, however, of repro- 
ducing being mostly confined to the smaller and, less im- 
portant buildings that suggests one of the difficulties in con- 
nection with the subject, viz., the narrow margin which may 
separate a building of purely utilitarian character from one 
which has a recognisable element of architectural design. 
Section 36 of the draft Bill which is to be brought before 
Parliament defines the matter thus :— 

“ Architectural work of art”? means any building or struc- 
ture having an artistic character or design, in respect of such 


character or design, but not in respect of the processes or 
methods of its construction. 


The latter distinction is introduced because this is a Bill 
concerned with copyright in works of art; “processes and 
methods,’’ if infringements, would come under the law of 
patents. Now, an ordinary four-storey house-front in brick 
may be a mere utilitarian erection; but some modifications, 
which might seem trifling to the outsider, may to the architect 
transform it into a front of architectural character. Who is 
to be the judge of this? It is not, it must be understood, to 
be a question of architectural merit, both the witnesses and 
the Committee agreed in ruling that out, as opening a way 
for a kind of discussion which the chairman and members 
of the Committee might well regard with apprehension. What 
is proposed is, not that a building should claim to have 
artistic excellence, but that it should have artistic character, 
good or bad—something more than mere building. As we 
all know, some of the best street buildings are among the 
plainest, and what the quality is which makes them of archi- 
tectural value is not very evident to the outsider. If the Bill 
became law and there were any compensation to the architect 
provided for in it (we will come to that directly), the ultimate 
decision in such a case would rest with a jury, after hearing 
the evidence of architects; and though the jury would pro- 
bably be quite incompetent to decide the point, there is as 
much chance that they would give a right verdict as a wrong 
one ; and that is a chance that one has to take in other subjects 
of litigation besides architectural copyright. Juries are not 
supposed to know anything of the merits of a case; they are 
supposed to weigh the value of conflicting evidence. Another 
question which naturally arises is, how far plan, as well as 
design, can be made the subject of copyright protection. It 
might seem that it was more easy to determine the matter 
in regard to plan than design, as it is possible to see at once 
whether one plan is the same as another. But where a plan 
displays nothing but ordinary convenience in the arrangement 
of rooms, it would come under the head of utility only, and 
be outside the scope of the Bill. Where, however, a plan dis- 
plays some special arrangement for internal effect, it is an 
element of design, and ought to be protected as such. 
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And now let us see what the draft Bill, which it is under- 
stood is to be brought forward in next session of Parliament, 
provides for the protection of the architect. We have seen 
that an “architectural work of art’’ is recognised, and so far 
as possible defined in Section 36 of the Bill. In Section 7 we 
find what is facetiously entitled in the margin, “ Remedies in 
the case of Architecture ’’ :— 

+. (1) Where the copyright in any work is infringed by the 
construction of a building or other structure, the owner of the 
copyright shall not be entitled to obtain an injunction or 


interdict to restrain the construction of such other building 
or structure or to order its demolition when constructed. 
(2) Such of the other provisions of this Act as confer on the 


owner of the copyright in any work the same remedies against 
a person having in his possession for sale or dealing with a 
pirated copy of the work as if it were his property, or as 1mpose 
summary penalties, shall not apply in any case to which this 
section applies. 


So that this section, entitled, “Remedies in the case of 
Architecture,’’? is simply a statement depriving the architect 
of any remedy whatsoever! It seems almost incredible; but 
that is how it stands. Of course it can be understood that 
while a pirated painting or statue may be destroyed, there 
might be a difficulty in applying this to a building, partly 
because it would involve heavy loss and inconvenience to an 
owner who might be entirely innocent in the matter. The 
only argument is, however, that it is a rather more serious 
matter to pull down a building than to destroy a picture or 
statue ; the principle is the same; the man who has paid for 
a pirated picture or statue has to lose it. But one naturally 
expects this to be followed by a provision whereby the archi- 
tect may demand compensation. Not a word of the sort. As 
far as the protection of copyright in architecture is concerned 
the proposed Bill isan absolute farce. 

As for any argument that it is impossible to protect archi- 
tecture in that manner, we have only to turn to the evidence 
of the French avocat, M. Maillard. He says, “In our 
opinion, when an architect has prepared the plans and 
designs necessary for the construction of a building he ought 
to have the right to forbid its reproduction by anyone whom- 
soever.’’? And in answer to a question, whether there were 
no difficulties in carrying out this view, he replies, “ We see 
none. In a French law of March 11, 1902, it was defi- 
nitely enacted that architects were to be protected under the 
same conditions as designers, painters, and sculptors; ¢hzs 
law has not provoked any criticism, and has not given rise to 
any litigation.’’ (The italics are ours.) In the Appendix 
to the Report of evidence is the statement of a case in Den- 
mark where an architect brought an action against the owners 
of a new building for having copied a building of his; the 
court admitted some extenuating circumstances, but the de- 
fendants were made to pay an indemnity of 100 crowns to 
the plaintiff architect, a fine of 100 crowns, and 100 crowns 
costs. On another page of the Appendix is a letter from 
a German correspondent, Herr Osterrieth, stating that by 
the German Act of January 9, 1907, the infringer of a work 
of architecture may be fined up to a sum of 1,000 marks, but 
that he may also be compelled to pay to the original archi- 
tect a much larger sum than this by way of damages. Quite 
recently in the Belgian Courts, M. Acker, the architect of 
the Brussels Exhibition, obtained #80 damages for the 
copying of a building designed by him in the Avenue Louise. 

Have the framers of Mr. Buxton’s proposed Bill drawn it 
up in entire ignorance of the Copyright Committee Bluebook ? 
If not, how is it that they have drawn up a draft osten- 
tatiously omitting architects from all chance of compensation, 
whilst making a pretence of considering their case? How is 
it that what is possible, and is received as perfectly just and fair 
in France, Germany, Belgium, and Denmark, is supposed to be 
impossible in England? The only explanation seems to be 
that it is the result of the traditional ignorance of, and in- 
difference to, art, on the part of English public men, and of 
the English public generally. In other countries it seems quite 
natural that architecture should be considered an important 
art, and that an architect should be protected from injury 
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to purse and reputation by the unauthorised reproduction of 
his work. In England it is evidently regarded as a claim that. 
is absurd and unreasonable. The Institute of Architects, by 
means of a Special Committee, are, we believe, doing their 
best to get more reasonable counsels accepted. It is to be 
hoped they may succeed. 


Limited Competitions. 

F the competition system presented no other advantages, it. 
| would be almost worth preserving for the infinite variety 
of the complaints to which it gives rise. These are 
usually interesting and stimulating, and are so frequent as: 
to be in themselves a valuable corrective to any possible ten- 
dency towards mental stagnation in the profession. A com- 
paratively new point has been raised in connection with a 
competition at Brighton. In last week’s issue we announced. 
that the governors of the Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Gram- 
mar School invite architects who have erected grammar 
schools, higher grade or secondary schools, or schools of a 
similar character, during the last fifteen years, to send in. 
their names, with particulars of their work. A correspondent 
asks us whether in our opinion this is an admirable method 
of conducting a competition. As this is one of the questions. 
which (as the Latin Primer puts it) “expect the answer, No,”’ 
we hasten to supply that answer. The reason for thus limiting. 
a competition is not easy to understand, Certainly trouble is. 
saved, and some guarantee of the experience of the competi- 
tors is gained. But the mere saving of trouble in such a case 
can hardly be regarded as sound economy ; and the guarantee 
of experience is probably of less value than the opportunity 
here deliberately thrown away, of examining the designs of 
men who, in the strenuous endeavour to win their spurs,. 
might conceivably excel the best efforts of their more seasoned. 
rivals. Some of our best and most important public buildings- 
have been designed by men who certainly had never before 
erected similar buildings to the London County Hall and the 
Liverpool Cathedral. The disparity between these works. 
and such common buildings as grammar schools may be 
readily admitted; but the greater probability of obtaining: 
the most satisfactory design in the least restricted competition 
holds good in each case. In confining a competition to those 
who have actually erected buildings “of a similar character,’” 
three considerable factors present themselves :—(1) The expe- 
rienced men are apt to repeat the conditions of former success, 
and thus there is some chance that the new building may be 
rather of the nature of a replica. (2) Not only the novices. 
are excluded, but also men of considerable experience in 
similar competitions —- who may have produced premiated 
designs without having the good fortune to get their designs 
carried out. (3) The exclusion of novices seems to be stul- 
tificatory. If the example were generally imitated, competi- 
tions must eventually die out, the supply of experienced men 
becoming in time exhausted, because the conditions of com- 
petitions prevented recruiting ; which is admittedly an absurd 
deduction, but may nevertheless serve to indicate the essential 
weakness of a form of competition that seems to take ad- 

vantage of a system which it does not adequately promote. 
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late John Sedding’s Church in Clerkenwell; Messrs. Lan- 
chester and Rickards’ building for “ Bovril’’; the work of the 
late John Brydon hidden away up and down in London; 
Messrs. Adam and Holden’s work; Mr. Lutyens’ Offices of 
“Country Life’’; the Gaiety Theatre, Scotland Yard, and 
part of the quadrant in Regent Street by Mr. Norman Shaw ; 
Mr. Beresford Pite’s Assurance Offices at Euston ; Selfridge’s. 
All this work in various designs expresses nobly, beside de- 
finite geometrical ideas, the personality or temperament of 
their designers, not in any owz¢ré fashion, but through definite 
style, and are not inferior to any architecture achieved since 
the time of Wren. ‘These buildings give a not unfavourable 
view of the characteristics of the Renascence, the modern 
style par excellence. Pseudo-medizvalism is to-day a thing 
of the past, except it exist still in sentimental coteries. But 
without it it would be impossible to point to London churches 
so beautiful as those of Sedding, Gilbert Scott, and Bentley 
—work to which in the same kind there is nothing comparable 
in Europe or America. He holds that little more can be done 
by architects themselves, until the public expresses some kind 
of approbation. Perhaps on the whole the best work in 
England to-day is Domestic, for the simple reason that the 
leaven of taste works slowly and has only touched the ex- 
tremities. And while the mob inhabiting great cities have 
none, individuals here and there have knowledge in matters 
of art. It is customary to sneer at American culture—Ameri- 
can architecture, at any rate, flourishes in great vigour and 
beauty and scholarship, and will one day lead the world. But 
it seems that Americans want value for money, and when they 
employ an architect — they want to get architecture. In 
London we accept all kinds of vulgar fripperies from stock- 
brokers turned architects. 


Hurstmonceux Castle. 

HAT “sweet and delectable country seat,’’? as Evelyn 
called it—Hurstmonceux Castle—which, notwithstand- 
ing its vicissitudes, is still one of the three chief glories 

of Sussex—the other two being Battle Abbey and Pevensey 
Castle, or, at option, Hastings Castle, or one of the many old 
manor-houses or sturdy ancient churches in which the county is 
so rich—has, it is announced, passed into the hands of Mr. 
Claude Lowther, who, it is stated, has in mind the benevolent in- 
tention of ultimately presenting it tothenation. It may without 
question be pronounced worthy of the national regard, for 
although of the original fabric begun in 1440 by Sir Roger 
de Fienes, who fought at Agincourt, little but the shell re- 
mains—the ruined interior having been cleared away in 1777 
—there is enough of it standing to afford a very interesting 
means of studying the methods and materials of the fifteenth- 
century castle-builders. 


The Memorial to King Edward VII. 


ROPOSALS for a memorial to the late King continue to 

fill the air; but they are mostly not very wise ones. 

Lord Plymouth has championed the idea of repairing 

the Crystal Palace and securing its grounds in perpetuity as 
a memorial ; but while we should certainly desire to see the 
Crystal Palace and its surroundings preserved as long as 
possible, and its usefulness and accessibility increased, one 
can hardly regard a necessarily perishable palace of glass and 
iron as a building of very monumental character ; nor can we 
see that the Crystal Palace, as an institution, has any very 
direct connection with the memory of the late Sovereign. 
Then Sir Edmund Currie has come forward with a recommen- 
dation for the foundation of a tuberculosis hospital as a 
memorial. ‘This kind of proposal always looks like an excuse 
for raising subscriptions for a hygienic purpose under pre- 
tence of giving it a special significance; whereas if such a 
hospital is urgently required it ought to be built as a matter 
of utility, on that ground alone, without raising any adven- 
titious plea for subscriptions. But this idea of a hospital as 
a memorial is thoroughly English. In every other country a 
memorial to a sovereign would be a work of art of some 
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kind, erected solely as a memorial ; but English public men 
are possessed with the idea that if one spends money on a 
memorial it should take the form of something “useful ”’ ; art 
being, in their view, of no use, and only a waste of public 
money. We can only repeat our previous suggestion, that 
no more suitable memorial could be found than a new facade 
to Buckingham Palace. Such a work would be directly con- 
nected with the memory of the late King, since this was his 
abode when in London; and it would be a fitting adjunct to 
the Victoria Memorial, to which Buckingham Palace (exter- 
nally) forms at present a most poor and inadequate back- 
ground. 


Unexplained Fires. 

N explanation of the cause of fires inold country houses, 
A usually attributed to “a defective flue,’ is given by Dr. 

Charles Mercier, of Wimpole Street, to the “Times.’’ He 
propounds the theory that old houses are, as a rule, infested 
with rats and mice, which require to move from floor to 
floor in search of food, and, particularly, water. They have 
no route open to them but the stairs and the chimneys. In 
the winter when fires are going the chimneys are not available, 
but in the summer free use is made of them. The rodents gain 
access to them from the space in the Hoor by means of the 
joints in the brickwork, in which the mortar has become 
perished and friable. When fires are resumed in the autumn 
the hole thus made becomes a receptacle for soot, and an 
exceptionally hot fires ignites it so that there is a smouldering 
mass, one end of which is in the chimney, the other in contact 
with a joist. The mass may smoulder for a considerable 
time, but sooner or later the joist bursts into flame with disas- 
trous results. It is stated that these fires occur some weeks 
after the resumption of fires in the autumn. The doctor’s 
theory is ingenious, but not altogether convincing. In the 
first place, we doubt if rats and mice are confined for choice 
of route to the stairs and the chimneys ; they will easily run 
up both walls and pipes, and we doubt whether either would 
frequent sooty places, because of their fur. In the second 
place, the brickwork in old chimneys is frequently thicker 
than that provided at the present day, and in such circum- 
stances it would not be easy to find a direct vertical joint 
through the flue wall by which the soot could get access to the 
] Thirdly, the old builders were fairly punctilious in 
their construction, and with a proper arrangement of trimmer 
joists there should be no woodwork in contact with the brick- 
work of the flues. In the case of old panelled rooms there 
would certainly be a certain danger from contact. At the 
Same time, it is idle to deny that some fires result from de- 
fective flues ; but we think the cause is other than that given 
by Dr. Mercier. For instance, the old chimneys are generally 
tortuous, and the operations of generations of chimney-sweeps 
have resulted in knocking away bricks in the flues and render- 
ing the walling dangerously thin, or even making holes in it. 
Also, in making past alterations, or additions, to old houses, 
builders have cut into walls to find a bearings for beams or 
joists, without always ascertaining what existed on the other 
side of the wall. And a defective flue, too, is often a handy 
excuse for the delinquencies of two-legged inhabitants. Fires 
in old country houses, so far as we have observed, usually 
break out during the night. Carelessness with lamps, 
candles, and matches, is-a frequent cause. ®©ne fire, attri- 
buted to a defective flue, was really caused by a servant 
putting red-hot cinders and ashes with other rubbish into 
a housemaid’s box in a cupboard by the side of the kitchen 
range, which cupboard extended under the kitchen stairs. In 
other cases we suspect that male servants smoking in bed- 
rooms, and female servants reading in bed, have had quite as 
much to do with country house fires as the rats and mice 
upon whom Dr. Mercier fixes the responsibility. But this 
is not to argue that these rodents are an acquisition to old 
country houses, or that the doctor’s suggestion of acquiring a 
cat or two should be ignored, even if we doubt their aid “as 
a valuable auxiliary against such fires.”’ 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


“‘Cleopatra’s Needle.” 

it has been again rumoured that Cleopatra’s Needle, on the 
Thames Embankment, is suffering so severely from its thirty- 
two years’ exposure to the vicissitudes of the London climate 
that its removal is necessary if the monolith is to be prevented 
from wilting away. The London atmosphere, with its 
smoke, its acid, and its fog, is once again said to be 
gradually destroying the sharpness of the hieroglyphics 
on which the people of Heliopolis gazed more than 
three thousand years ago, and which had hardly lost 
their first freshness when the Needle was removed to the 
Royal city of Cleopatra a generation or so before the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era. We understand, however, that the 
accusation against the London climate is greatly exaggerated 
that its acid is not nearly so mordant, its fog and smoke 
not nearly so black as they are painted, and that the obelisk 
which withstood the seasons. of three thousand years in Egypt 
has not yielded to thirty years in the atmosphere of London. 
There is no question of its decay and of its consequent re- 
moval to the South Kensington Museum or the British 
Museum. Like the statue of Boadicea and other monuments 
on the Embankment, the Needle is under the care of the 
London County Council, and that authority has decided that 
*+ must be cleaned, a process which takes place at certain 
intervals. At the same time, while the scaffolding is erected 
for the cleaning, the opportunity will be taken to make a 
thorough examination of the four faces of the monument in 
order to discover if it is really suffering from our climate. 
If it is, there is but little doubt that modern science will be 
equal to the occasion. Jf memory serves Us, Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, who brought the monolith to London, and who was 
an eminent skin specialist, treated the surface with some 
preservative preparation, which may or may not have proved 


effectual. 
The Tile Pavement of Reading Abbey. 


During building operations which are being carried out at 
Reading Gaol, a part of an ornamental tile pavement has been 
unearthed at a depth of about 3ft. So far as can be seen 
from the portions exposed, it appears to have been the floor of 
a passage leading from the cloisters of Reading Abbey to 
the infirmary. This latter building stood on the east side of 
the site of the present gaol. The tiles themselves are of 
interest, and show iz situ the effect of decorated tile pave- 
ments. These pavements were doubtless attempts of the 
Normans to imitate in tile the effective and rich mosaics of 
the Romans. The tiles are chiefly of two patterns, and 
represent grotesque figures and floral designs, with border 
tiles. They are of red colour, with a slightly impressed 
pattern which was filled with a fine white clay. The whole of 
the surface of the tiles was originally covered with a thick 
yellow glaze. They date late thirteenth century or early 
fourteenth century. It is hoped that the Governor will pre- 
sent the tiles to the town museum, where they will make an 
interesting and important addition to its relics of Reading 
Abbey. 

Decoration at the Palace of Westminster. 

Six new historical paintings for the Houses of Parliament 
are now being fixed in the panels of the east corridor of the 
House of Commons, i.e., in the corridor leading from the 
central hall to the waiting hall of the House of Commons. 
Th<3e paintings, which have been presented by six peers, are 
the outcome of a suggestion by Mr. Harcourt, the First Com- 
missioner of Works, and the scheme has generally been under 
the supervision of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, R.A. The pictures 
are not true frescoes, but, following the method employed for 
the decoration of the new London Session House and the 
Royal Exchange, are executed by the process of marophlage, 
in which the painting is executed on canvas and afterwards 
affixed to the walls. 

The subjects of the six panels are as follows :— 
On the Commons side :— 
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I. Painted by Mr. Byam Shaw, presented by Lord Aire- 
dale: The First Visit of Queen Mary, accompanied by Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, to London, as described in a well-known 
passage by Froude. The Queen and Princess are seen at 
the gate of the Lions’ Tower of the Tower of London, and 
the Queen is in the act of raising the Duke of Norfolk from 
his knees. 

II. Painted by Mr. E. Board, presented by Lord Wands- 
worth: Latimer preaching at Paul’s Cross before King 
Edward VI. 

III. Painted by Mr. F. O. Salisbury, R.B.A., presented 
by Lord Stanmore: The Trial of Katharine of Aragon in 
the Hall at Blackfriars. 

On the Lords side: — 

IV. Painted by Mr. H. Payn, presented by Lord Beau- 
champ: The Plucking of the Red and White Roses in the 
Temple Garden. 

V. Painted by Mr. Denis Eden, R.A.I., presented by 
Lord Winterstoke of Blagdon: John Cabot receiving from 
Henry VII. the Charter for the Discovery and Conquest of 
Unknown Lands. 

VI. Painted by Mr. F. Cadogan Cowper, A.R.A., pre- 
sented by Lord Carlisle: Erasmus and Thomas More visiting 
the Children of Henry VII. at the Palace of Greenwich. 

Professor Blomfield on the Copyright Bill. 

Professor Blomfield shows a disposition to tear the Copy- 
right Bill to shreds. As he reads the Bill, the right of veto 
is conferred not on the architect, but on the man who em- 
ployed him, so that the architect has neither power nor 
remedy. Worse still, he might be compelled to seek permission 
to copy his own work! If this interpretation is accurate, the 
architect stands to lose more than he gains, and well might 
Professor Blomfield exclaim, “What with arbitrary limita- 
tions of this sort and the piling up on the architect of every 
conceivable responsibility, the pursuit of architecture will 
very soon be an impossibility in this country.” That is, one 
may suppose, the pursuit of architecture properly so called— 
of architecture as an art. Professor Blomfield finds nothing 
in the Bill to prevent a practical designer from making a set 
of working drawings of another man’s building, and repro- 
ducing items elsewhere; nor, he points out, “does the Bill 
make any attempt to deal with such cases of practical rob- 
bery as those in which an architect has made a design for a 
single building at the ordinary charge of five per cent., and 
the employer has used again and again the design in these 
plans without any further payment to the architect or any 
recognition of his authorship of the design.’’ It will -be 
remembered that, before the Bill was drafted, we laid special 
stress upon this point, and the failure of the Bill to deal with 
it would alone be sufficient to condemn the measure as useless, 
even if it were not as mischievous as Prof. Blomfield appre- 
hends. He is apparently in favour of the principle, but repu- 
diates the Bill. 
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The Imaginative House Agent. 


The wily house agent has been haled into the Palace of 
“Truth ’’ by a perhaps too clever writer in that periodical, 
who has undertaken the invidious task of translating into plain 
English the “glowing particulars’’ written by “literary 
geniuses ’’ for house agents. He gives three of these trans- 
lations, this being one: “Disgusting little bijou villa to be 
let in a half-made suburb. Four bedrooms and three recep- 
tion-rooms ; the three last occupy nearly the space of one 
decent-sized room. Very artistic, which means that the 
decorations are carried out in an appalling medley of styles, 
including spurious Jacobean, Nouveau Art, and imitation 
Adams. No garden, but a cat-walk could be added if re- 
quired. Within two minutes walk of Shoddy Park Station, 
whence there is a fitful service of trains.’’ Very clever, but 
who was Adams? The writer calls this a “ thoroughly honest’’ 
description, a phrase that might, in its, turn, deteriorate in 
translation. The other buildings with which he deals faith- 
fully are a “Loathsome Victorian stucco atrocity in thorough 
ramshackle order,’’ which has an “exposed garden, beauti- 
fully overlooked by palatial workhouse’”’; and a “beautiful 
old Cromwellian manor-house [was once] ; thoroughly modern- 
ised [entirely ruined] by late owner.’’ This is excellent 
fooling ; and the adjective would not be justifiable unless 
there were some truth in the satire. One cannot altogether 
blame the house-agent, who, going to the opposite extreme, 
glorifies with his opulent imagination the houses that some. 
how or other he must get off his hands, nor the “Truth” 
humorist who finds him fair game. What is deplorable is the 
opportunity which inferior buildings afford to both forms 
of exaggeration. 
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This house is now being erected for Mr. 
the Jines of an 
Quarry tiles are used for the bond courses, angles, arches, 
A small Italian terraced garden is shown, designed 
difficult levels of the hill. 
(For plan see next page.) ‘ 


HURTWOOD EDGE, EWHURST, SURREY, 
Royal Academy Exhibition, 1910. 
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The Quadriga for the Wellingtcn A:ch. 

After nearly three years’ work Captain Adrian Jones has. 
completed the great bronze quadriga, or tour-horsed chariot, 
which is to be erected on the Constitution Hill Arch at 
Hyde Park Corner. It is the largest group of statuary ia 
bronze he has ever attempted. The figures have now gone to 
the foundry to be cast, and something like thirty tons of metal 
will be required for the purpose. The horses are double life 
size—that is to say, 32 hands high, or 1oft. 8in. from the 
withers to the ground. From head to ground that means 
nearly twenty feet. Leaning forward in the chariot is the 


driver. If standing, his full height would be nine feet. At 
the back is the figure of Peace, fourteen feet high. In het 
right hand she holds high a wreath of laurel, and in her 


left hand an olive branch. The distance from the tip of her 
Wings to the base is thirty-one feet. First he modelled the 
two outside horses; secondly, the figure of Peace; next the 
chariot and one of the middle horses together; then the re- 
maining horse, and lastly the driver. Some idea of the size 
of the models may be gathered from the sculptor’s statement 
that there have been eight people at a time comfortably inside 
one of the horses, and more could have been accommodated. 
The Constitutional Hill Arch, otherwise known as the Wel- 
lington Arch, upon which this group will be placed, is the 
work of Decimus Burton, who originally intended it to bear 
a four-horse group. It was illustrated with the Quadriga in 
position, in our issue of September 30, 1908, p. 242. Among 


other notable contributions which Captain Jones has made 
to the statuary of the Metropolis are the Carabineers’ monu- 
ment at Chelsea, the equestrian statue of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, opposite the War Office, and the Royal Marines” 
monument near the Admiralty. 


above sea level. It is designed on 
and in accordance with English ideas. 


etc., and the dressed stone is confined to the loggia, porch, and grotto entrance. 
im harmony with the house. 
Messrs. Goddard and Son, of Farnham and Dorking, are the builders, and Mr. Webber is 


It is held up by retaining walls adapted to the sharp and 


acting as clerk of works. 


ARTHUR T. BOLTON, F.R.ILB.A., ARCHITECT. 
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FURTHER DISCOVERIES AT 
KNOSSOS. 


Dr. Arthur J. Evans has contributed to 
“The Times” a lengthy account of further 
discoveries he has made at Knossos this 
season. Continuing the excavations 
already made in the hillside to solve the 
mystery of the deep vault beneath the 
Southern Porch of the Palace, the cir- 
cumference of the vault was proved to be 
g5 feet, and a special staircase was dis- 
covered descending to within three feet of 
the floor level. From this it has been 
deduced that the vault was a large reser- 
voir, the steps descending to the average 
water level, and from the consistent char- 
acter of the filling in material, containing 
only pottery fragments of the first Middle 
Minoan period, it is considered that it 
formed part of an earlier palace, and was 
filled in to give secure foundation for this 
Southern Porch of a late building. No 
one can wonder at this conclusion, says 
Dr. Evans. No one, indeed, can wonder 
at this conclusion who has seen the pro 
ducts of this early civilisation revealed by 
recent excavations such as those of Mr. 
Seager at Mochlos. 

Mr. Christian Doll’s services have again 
been utilised to supervise various struc- 
tural works required to ensure the stability 
of the excavated remains. In the course of 
these works some angular gypsum slabs 
which had been laid aside, revealed them- 
selves as parts of steps in the grand stair 
case, and it has been possible to rebuild 
five steps of the fourth flight of the grand 
staircase. The great landing blocks of 
the fifth flight have also been set in place. 

The fresco and plaster remains have 
been studied on the spot by Mr. Noel 
Heaton, and the extraordinary part played 
by painted decoration, both inside and out- 
side the buildings, is now better realised. 
The lime plaster coating proves to have 
been faced by a true fresco process in bril- 
liant colours. Close study of the costumes 
shown on the frescoes proves distinct diver- 


gencies from the Minoan costumes, and BF gs 


Evans deduces from this that the 
Myczneans of the mainland represented an 
allied but independent element, dis 
tinguished by certain natural traits of their 
own from the people of contemporary 
Crete. The theory that the late Minoan 
civilisation of Crete was an importation of 
‘Myczenean,’ or even Archzan conquerors, 
thus loses whatever basis it ever had.”’ 

The Little Palace is now shown to have 
had a considerable annexe to the west con- 
nected with the main building by a kind 


of bridge over a narrow intervening court. 


On the headland of Isopata, near the re- 
markably built tomb discovered last sea- 
son, six other chamber tombs have been 
discovered, “some of which, for their size 
and the interest attaching to their con- 
tents and arrangement, surpass any 
hitherto known of this class. The cham- 
bers, two of which were about 2oft. square, 
were excavated in the soft rock and ap- 
proached in each case by a deep passage 
way or dromos. The whole series was of 
earlier date than the previously excavated 
cemetery of Zafer Papoura—the inter 
ments in this case all belonging to the most 
flourishing period of the Later Palace— 
probably to the second half of the 15th 
century B.c. A beautiful array of painted 
vases in the best “Palace style” was thus 
one of their leading characteristics. The 
dignity of the departed was in several cases 
evident, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that most of the objects in precious metals 
had been removed in ancient times by 
tomb-robbers. The two largest tombs 
seen only to have contained single intet- 
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ments. The rank of the occupant of an- 
other chamber was clearly marked hy a 
magnificent ceremonial mace-head of varie- 
gated stone. A bronze speai-head also 
round with him was over a toot and a half 
in length, exceeding by about a quarter 
the largest Minoan spear-head_ hitherto 
known—that from the ‘ Chieftain’s Grave’ 
at Zafer Papoura.”’ 

The most interesting discovery was that 
of a chamber about six metres square, 
which was named “The Tomb of the 
Double Axes.” In this chamber the ar- 
rangement and relics found suggest that it 
was a chapel for sepulchral cult, where the 
protection of the Great Mother or the pre- 
historic Cretan cult was sought in the 
shades for the departed warrior. The 
stone benches ranged round the sides—that 
to the right lower, as if for children—-may 
well have been devised for some memorial 
function in which the whole family par- 
took. The interesting question arises— 
Was this memorial service held but once 
before the blocking up of the doorway of 
the tomb, and the filling in of the entrance 
passage ?—or may it have been renewed 
at intervals of time? A circumstance ob- 
served, moreover, at the time when the 
tomb was opened, may be taken to supply 
a real indication of this. The filling in 
of the doorway with a thick walling of 
stone blocks is not in itself a difficult task. 
But the breaking open of such a walling 
is a far more tedious operation, involving 
the use of tools and implements. It is 
probable, indeed, that in such a case only 
so much of the upper part of the blocking 
would be removed as would allow an easy 
passage—the mere tomb-robber, indeed, 
contented himself with a small hole at the 
top. It is, therefore, certainly a sugges- 
tive circumstance that about a métre down 
from the original lintel of the doorway, 
there was found, in the blocking itself, a 
bronze double axe, not of the thin fitual 
type found within the tomb, but of the 
solid make used by the Minoan workmen. 
A considerable probability therefore arises 
that the axe, a handy instrument for the 
purpose, had been used in removing the 
upper part of the wall on the occasion of 
some reopening of the sepulchral chamber, 
and had been overlooked when the upper 
part of the blocking was replaced. This 
Bronze Age implement, at any rate, has 
nothing to do with the iron-using tomb- 
robbers of the “Geometrical”? Period. 
The “Tomb of the Double Axes’”’ has pro- 
duced more definite evidence regarding the 
sepulchral cult and religious ideas as to the 
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after-world than any grave yet opened in 
Crete or prehistoric Greece. Some fur- 
ther touches are supplied by other tombs 
of the group, such as the clay chafing-pans 
that seem to have served as censers for the 
ritual fumigation of the chamber, and even 
lumps of actual incense which when burnt 
retains its characteristic odour after the 
lapse of thirty-five centuries. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Tenders have been opened in New York 
for a proposed system of subterranean 
public ways upon which about three and a 
quarter millions sterling will be spent. 

* * * 

The jury in the competition for the re 
construction of the Palais de Justice at 
Epinal have adopted the scheme of M. 
Mougenot, the chief city architect, who is 
to be entrusted with the execution of the 
work. 

* * * 

The death is announced of M. Paul 
Delefortrie, who was a past-president of 
the Société Regionale des Architectes de 
la Region du Nord. M. Delefortrie, who 
was in his sixty-eighth year, had built 
many chateaux and churches in the North 
of France. He was the son of an Amiens 
architect. 

* * * 

The elections of the offices vacated last 
July in the Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes have resulted as follows: President, 
M. Girault; vice-presidents, MM. Yvon 
and Etienne; principal secretary, M. G. 
Rozet; assistant secretary, M. Destors; 
editorial secretary, M. F. Bertrand; archi- 
viste, M. Ch. Dupuy. 

* * * 

At the first sitting of the Literary and 
Artistic Congress held at Luxembourg, M. 
de Clermont presented a report on the 
legislative enactments in force in various 
centres for the preservation of open spaces, 
and of monuments. The following recom- 
mendations were adopted by the Congress : 
(1) To promote generally the principle of 
protecting open spaces and monuments ; 
(2) to give effect to M. Roosevelt’s idea of 
convoking at La Haye an international 
conference with the object of unifying 
legislation in this matter; (3) to invite all 
the national societies to form an interna- 
tional association; (4) to recommend legis- 
lative measures for ensuring that the ex- 
tension of towns shall be in accordance 
with artistic and esthetic propriety. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


Acton was formerly noted for its spring 
water, and it now appears to be reclaim- 
ing its ancient reputation. Recently the 
Council made some experiments with bor- 
ing for an artesian well, and the result has 
been that a large quantity of water has 
been discovered. The well is bored near 
the baths, and the quantity of water se- 
cured is so abundant that there is not only 
an adequate supply for the baths, but also 
sufficient to use for street watering in the 
neighbourhood. The water has just been 
analysed, and the analyst reports that it is 
free from sediment. There is an entire 
absence of any vegetable organisms, and 
he is of opinion that this is a good and 
safe drinking water, admirably suited for 
the purposes of public baths. It is, he 
adds, a moderately soft water, softer than 
any usually supplied to London. 

* * * 

A project for the convenience of 
motorists using the Brighton road was 
foreshadowed at a meeting of the Croydon 
Borough Council last week. That au- 
thority has made application to the new 
Road Board for advances towards the cost 
of widening certain bridges and construct- 
ing a main road from Thornton Heath 
pond to Purley, passing through districts 
in which there are few dwellings and 
avoiding the congested centre of Croydon 
by making a wide sweep. The Motor 
Union has submitted to the council a 
scheme for a more direct relief route. 

* * * 

More than £6,000 has been received to- 
wards the scheme for providing a fitting 
memorial at Windsor to King Edward 
VII. Subscriptions are still coming in to 
the Mayor of Windsor on behalf of Prince 
Christian, who is taking a deep personal 
interest in the proposal, and it is hoped 
that the total will exceed £10,000. 

* * * 

Already members of the Clearing De- 
partment have taken possession of a part 
of the new General Post Office, which has 
been erected on the site of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, Newgate Street, E.C., but some time 
must elapse before the whole of the staff 
of 4,500 can migrate to the buildings from 
St. Martins-le-Grand. So great is the in- 
crease of postal business that it is probable 
when the shop leases in Newgate Street fall 
in the sites will be used for a further de- 
velopment of the new Post Office. In 
that case London will see a Post Office 
ranging from St. Sepulchre’s Church to 
King Edward Street, and connected thence 
to the huge buildings of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. The architect of the new build- 
ings, Str Henry Tanner, by the use of re- 
inforced concrete, has provided an 
astonishing amount of floor space on the 
45 acres. Retaining walls of 8in. thick 
and floors of 34in., a chimney shaft of in- 
credible slenderness, have provided 
economies of space, so that the great sort- 
ing rooms are well ventilated and up to 
date in all requirements. The main public 
building is in King Edward Street, and, 
as in the postal department abutting on 
Newgate Street, a concession has been 
granted to: public taste by having hand- 
some pillared frontages of Portland stone, 
while the interior fittings are of handsome 
marbles and woods. 

* * > 

An official inspection of the new Glasgow 
Post Office Telephone Exchange took 
place last week. An exchange was started 
by the Glasgow Corporation some years 
ago, but in September, 1906, that service 
Was acquired by the Government. The 
System then in vogue has since gone out 
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of date, and the Post Office authorities 
have opened the new exchange, whicn is 
installed on the uppermost floor of the 
Waterloo Street Post Office, and has been 
fitted to accommodate twelve thousand 
subscribers’ lines in the central district of 
Glasgow. With the possible exception of 
the London Central, it is the largest ex- 
change in the Kingdom, and its scope of 
twelve thousand lines is the maximum limit 
to which the Post Office works in a single 
circuit. At present there are over seven 
thousand wires in operation, and there are 
ninety telephonists working on the switch- 
boards in addition to a staff cf ten super 
visors. In all respects the exchange has 
been organised with a view to establishing 
a rapid and, as far as possible, automatic 
service. Every article in the contract, 
which has been carried out by the Peel 
Conner Company, is of British manufac- 
ture, with the minor exception of three or 
four slight wooden ladders in the distribut- 
ing room which came from America. At 
the luncheon held on the occasion of the 
inspection, Mr. H. Hirst, chairman of the 
Peel Conner Telephone Works, said that 
about 50 per cent. of the total value of tele- 
phone contracts was distributed in wages, 
and in connection with that exchange the 
sum distributed to workmen exceeded 
thirty thousand pounds. 
* * * 

The future of Whitgift Hospital has 
been again warmly debated by the Croy- 
don Borough Council. The Streets Im- 
provement Committee recommended that 
application should be made to the Local 
Government Board for a provisional order 
containing powers to acquire some 30 pro- 
perties, whereby the new frontage line 
would be continued to within about 7oft. 
of these Elizabethan almshouses. It was 
urged for the Committee that this was only 
the non-controversial portion of the old 
scheme, and that it did not endanger the 
hospital, as it reached a point where an 
alternative scheme of widening, by which 
interference with it would be avoided, 
could be begun at a future time. Even- 
tually the recommendation was carried by 
38 votes to 13. 

* * & 

At a meeting of the Lancashire County 
Education Committee, Mr. J. J. Cockshott 
stated that the Board of Education’s sche- 
dules disclosed no overcrowding in the 
county schools, although in eighty-four 
out of a thousand departments there was 
an excess in the average attendance 
allowed by the Board, affecting 1,480 chil- 
dren. Sixty of these departments, how- 
ever, could be met without providing addi- 
tional school accommodation by the ex- 
clusion of children under five, and the 
transference of children from one school to 
another in the same district. In twenty- 
five cases it would be necessary to provide 
additional accommodation, and the Com- 
mittee would at some future time have to 
replace 26,292 places.cut down in the re- 
vised list at a cost of £400,000. With re- 
gard to the condemned school premises the 
Committee and managers had these cases 
well in hand, and there was every prospect 
of the difficulties being overcome in a satis- 
factory manner if the Board of Education 
allowed them sufficient time. 

* * 

The proposal by American engineers to 
move the Liverpool Town Hall bodily so 
that certain much needed street im- 
provements may be effected in con- 
nection with the contiguous streets 
is meeting with considerable appro- 
val and disapproval — approval on the 
part of those who desire to preserve 
the Town Hall, which would otherwise 
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probably be demolished; and disapproval 
by others mainly on sentimental grounds. 
The scheme, which, is based on reports by 
three firms of American engineers, was in- 
troduced for consideration by Mr. A. Lyl 
Rathbone, a City Councillor. It would 
involve insertion of a steel platform or 
cradle beneath the foundations, the re- 
moval of the building to the partially new 
site by screw action, the lifting by jacks, 
and the insertion of new foundations. The 
actual removal would occupy two days. 
Most of the steel platform would be re- 
covered. Business within the building 
could proceed without interruption. As 
the structure was so solidly built, the engi- 
neers apprehended not the least risk, and 
Mr. Rathbone believes £30,000 to be an 
outside estimate of the cost of the work. 
* * * 


The National Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of Eng- 
land and Wales will hold their annual con- 
ference from Monday, October 3, until 
Friday, October 7.. On Tuesday the Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle, Sir W. H. Stephen- 
son, will extend a civic welcome to the 
visitors at the headquarters, the Exhibi- 
tion Hall, and Earl Pezcy will open an 
exhibition, consisting of decorative art 
and manufactures arranged in the hall in 
connection with the convention. In the 
afternoon and evening of the same day 
meetings of a business nature will be held. 
The annual convention dinner will be 
given at the County Hotel, where Mr. John 
Brown, the president, will preside, on 
Wednesday night, and on Thursday there 
will be an excursion to Alnwick Castle, 
followed possibly by further excursions on 
Friday. 

* * * 

Jesmond Towers, Newcastle, one of the 
most commodious and magnificent houses 
in the district, with 114 acres of grounds, 
was submitted for sale on September 20, 
but withdrawn after one bid of £20,000. 
It has been proposed that the Corporation 
should acquire the property for the pur- 
pose of a picture gallery, mansion house, 
and public pleasure gardens. 

* * * 


At a meeting of the Rotherham and Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council on Sep- 
tember 20, a speaker said that there was 
something wrong with the Labour Ex- 
changes of the country, and the terrible 
big fight which had taken place at Sheffield 
had led him to think that. He was under 
the impression that Labour Exchanges 
were going to be a benefit to the working 
men of this country; still nearly three-parts 
of the Congress said they were nothing but 
a hindrance. In his view, that vote put 
such a ban upon Labour Exchanges that it 
would be wise for trades unionists to leave 
them alone. He would add that if 
they knew what the brassworkers knew, it 
would open the eyes of trades unionists to 
such an extent that they would have no- 
thing to do with Labour Exchanges. Until 
they had a better and proper definition of 
what the Exchanges were for, they ought 
to leave them alone. Several speakers in 
a subsequent discussion on housing de- 
nounced the prevalence of “jerry build- 
ing,” and one speaker thought that there 
were houses in Rotherham that were a dis- 
grace to any civilised community. It 
would be necessary for Rotherham under 
the new Act, to go in for a brand new set 
of bylaws, because the present by-laws 
were not worth much. Some of the 
builders were as keen as any lawyers in 
understanding the law. Another mem- 
ber said he knew of one builder who 
threatened to sack the first joiner who used 
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a bit of new timber in building operations 
which were going on. 
* * * 

Mr. Herbert Measures, iron and steel 
contractor and engineer, has removed his 
offices from 4, Exchange Parade, South- 
wark Street, S.E., to No. 110, Cannon 
Street, E.C. 

* * * 

A rumour gained currency in several 
daily papers last week that the owner of 
the Adelphi Estate proposed to erect a 
block of flats on the vacant ground _be- 
tween the Adelphi Terrace and the Vic- 
toria Embankment Gardens. Because of 
the view from Adelphi Terrace, it was only 
proposed to make the block two storeys in 
height; but this, rising some 12 feet above 
the Terrace level, would obstruct the view 
from the ground floor windows of the Ter- 
race, and the smoke from the flat chim- 
neys would cause considerable annoyance 
to the inhabitants. Another paper has 
forecasted the demolition of the Terrace 
for an extension of the Hotel Cecil. “The 
Daily Graphic” has since contradicted the 
rumours, but without saying its au- 
thority. It is noteworthy that the original 
statement was very circumstantial, giving 
the name of the architects to the estate. 
A number of flats have been built on the 
Adelphi Estate in recent years, a whole 
floor of flats having been added on the 
tops of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Robert. Street, 
which houses have been made _inter- 
communicating, and renamed Adelphi Ter 
race House. An additional floor has re- 
cently been added to one of the houses in 
the Terrace; and the building partly occu- 
pied by the Little Theatre and the Camera 
Club has had two floors of flats added to 
it. These facts may have given rise to 
the rumour, or may have given point to 
it. Particular care seems to have been 
exercised by the architects, in the Little 
Theatre building, now just completed, to 
preserve the amenities and general feeling 
of the Adelphi quarter. 

* * * 


At a dinner given by the Bridge House 
Estates Committee of the Corporation to 
celebrate the completion of the Blackfriars 
Bridge widening, Mr. Whitaker Thomp 
son, Chairman of the L.C.C., said that 
although the City might once have been 
circumscribed within its walls, it now re- 
cognised that there was an extra-mural 
population with whom they must count, 
and with whose destinies and benefits the 
City was associated. He trusted there 
would be a mutual confidence between the 
Corporation and the County Council 
which would enable them to work together 
for the good of the general community. 
It may therefore be taken that the some 
what strained relations existing between 
the Corporation and the County Council 
ever the question of St. Paul’s Bridge are 
in the way of being settled. Mr. C. G. 
Algar, in recognition of five years’ service 
as chairman of the Bridge House Estates 
Committee, was presented with an ink- 
stand made of walnut, mounted with silver 
gilt decorative work, with shields 
enamelled with the City Arms, the cover 
being a gold model of the new and widened 
Blackfriars Bridge. 

* * * 

An interesting relic of the social life of 
old Glasgow—the punch-bowl of the Sara- 
cen’s Head Inn—has been presented to the 
Glasgow Corporation by Mr. W. C. Car- 
rick, of Eskbank. The Saracen’s Head 
was in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the chief hostelry in Glasgow. It was 
situated in the Gallowgate, and was built 
in 1755 by Robert Tennent on the site of 
an old kirkyard near the east or Gallow- 
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gate port of the city. Dr. Johnson, with 
Boswell, put up there on their return from 
their tour in the Hebrides. The inn was 
demolished in 1906. The bowl, which has 
a capacity of four gallons, is of delft ware, 
and is decorated in blue with a floral orna- 
ment inside, and it has a curious adapta- 
tion of the city arms on the bottom. On 


the outside is a landscape with figures. 
* * * 


It has been definitely decided that the 
East End Jewish memorial to the late King 
shall take the form of a fountain to be 
erected on a site to be selected in con- 
sultation’ with the Stepney Borough 


Council. 
* * * 


~ The pedestal for the memorial statue of 
the late Sir Henry Irving has been built 
on the site selected at the north side of 
the National Portrait Gallery, facing up 
Charing Cross Road. The statue, the 
work of Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., is now 


being cast in bronze. 
¢ © # 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has made a condi- 
tional offer of a further gift of £3,000 for 
the erection of branch libraries at 
Hackney. 

* * * 

With reference to the article by Mr. 
R. G. Kirkby, late City Architect, Bradford 
on the design and construction of open- 
air schools, it should be mentioned that 
the building at Thackley, near Bradford, 
was erected by the Frazzi Fireproof Con- 
struction, Ltd., on the Frazzi system. The 
whole contract was undertaken by the 
company, with the exception of the 
foundations, which were executed by a 
local contractor. The walls of the build- 
ing are constructed with 3in. hollow 
Frazzi slabs, rough-cast externally, and 
pointed and left bare internally. Re- 
inforcement of the walls is provided, where 
it has been considered necessary in the 
form of light steel stanchions, and the 
main roofs in the east and west wings are 
provided with rolled steel joist purlins, 
carried on the top of these stanchions, all 
the other roof-framing being done in wood. 
It is recognised in Mr. Kirkby’s paper that 
this form of construction is permanent, 
and the Local Government Board has 
intimated that the system of building, al- 
though the walls do not comply with the 
ordinary by-laws, should be considered 
permanent, and has also intimated its wil- 
lingness to grant loans on buildings, for 
public authorities, erected on this system. 

* * * 


The Hammersmith Guardians wish to 
provide additional accommodation at their 
workhouse, and the Workhouse Committee 
reported to the Local Government Board 
that accommodation could be provided for 
about 84 cases by taking three large rooms 
now used for storing the inmates’ furni- 
ture, and extending one other room over 
the corn mills and labour master’s office. 
The cost was estimated at £271, and the 
annual saving to the guardians at £866. 
The Board decided to employ inmate 
labour in the work. The plans were made 
by the carpenter on the workhouse staff. 
The Board in reply stated that they could 
not regard as a satisfactory arrangement 
the permanent appropriation of the work- 
house basement for wood-chopping pur- 
poses, and would not be prepared to sanc- 
tion any curtailment of the existing work- 
shop accommodation unless other work- 
shops are provided. They considered that 
the guardians should obtain professional 
advice before undertaking structural altera- 
tions, and should arrange for the carrying 
out of such work under contract and not 
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by inmate labour. They suggested that 
the guardians would find it more econom1- 
cal to erect an inexpensive block for the 
accommodation of 150 to 200 male inmates 
on the vacant ground on the east end of the 
existing male blocks. The Board have 
decided to refer the further consideration 
of the question to a special committee of 
the whole Board. 
* * * 


A memorial is now in course of erection 
to “Ceiriog ” (John Ceiriog Hughes, 1832- 
1887), the poet who, perhaps more than 
any other, appeals to the patriotic instincts 
of Welshmen, and has influenced the 
national spirit in Wales. The memorial 
takes the form of a “Ceiriog Memorial”’ 
Village Institute, with library and reading 
room, at Glynceiriog, near Chirk, a quarry 
village in the heart of the Denbighshire 
Valley, in which the poet was born, and 
from which he took his name. Mr. W. 
Goscombe John, R.A., with characteristic 
patriotism, is contributing to the institu 
tion a panel containing a portrait in re- 
lief of the poet, and numerous gifts of 
works of art and of books for the library 
have been promised by various donors. 
The memorial will cost, when complete, 
about £1,000. 

* * * 

The tender submitted by Messrs. Brown 
and Backhouse, of Liverpool, amounting 
to £5,019, has been accepted for the 
Waterloo Baptist Church and Schools, 
Liverpool. The architects are Messrs. 
George Baines and Son, 5, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


* * * 


The Dean and Chapter of Wells Cathe- 
dral are anxious to raise, without delay, 
£3,000 for the repair of the central tower 
and for the extinction of debts incurred in 
the general repair of the fabric. During 
the last few years their expenses upon the 
building have been unusually heavy. 
Between 1898 and the present time they 
have laid out over £5,000 upon necessary 
repairs of the exterior. Of this nearly 
£500 was spent on the underpinning and 
repairing of the Chapter House. Accord- 
ing to a careful report by the surveyor, Sir 
Charles Nicholson, a finial of one of the 
niche-pinnacles on the north-west corner 
of the tower fell last December. The 
stone, which weighed over half a hundred- 
weight, crashed through the leadwork and 
boarding of the roof. It was therefore 
necessary to erect a scaffold and examine 
the condition of the masonry. The lowest 
portion of this central tower, which 
originally formed a lantern, belongs to the 
twelfth century. Early in the fourteenth 
century its height was raised by the addi- 
tion of a top stage—a tall storey originally 
lighted by 24 long lancet windows, which 
were afterwards filled up with stone panel- 
ling. To relieve the flatness of the effect, 
two statues with canopies were added in 
front of each of the old angle pinnacles. 
It is chiefly in connection with this last 
operation that danger has now arisen. 
The late fourteenth century builders chose 
their stone from an inferior bed, laid many 
of the slabs on edge, and scarcely bonded 
them at all into the main body of the 
tower, “scribing’’ them against the older 
mouldings and making free use of iron 
cramps. The statues are seriously dam- 
aged; the head of one is split into three 
pieces. Casts have now been taken of the 
heads, and the broken portions are being 
dowelled and cemented’ together. As to 
the masonry, the most defective stones are 
being renewed, iron cramps temoved, and 
bonders inserted where possible; and in 
general every effort is being made to secure 
everything safely. 
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The Palladium Theatre of Varieties, 
London, will be lighted throughout by 
Siemens fittings and “Tantalum” lamps, 
and the circuits protected by Siemens 
“Zed”? fuses. “Stannos”’ wires have been 
specified for wiring, which, as stated be- 
fore, has been sublet to Messrs. Rash- 
leigh Phipps and Co., whilst it is intended 
that the theatre shall be equipped with 
the most up-to-date and efficient system of 
illumination and lighting effects. 

* * * 

The Board of Trade “Labour Gazette ’’ 
states that employment in the brick-trade 
continued fair during August, and was 
better than a year ago. As compared with 
a year ago, there was an increase of 1.2 per 
cent. in the number employed, and of 
5.2 per cent. in the amount of wages paid. 

The Liverpool autumn exhibition of pic- 
tures was opened on Saturday week by the 
Lord Mayor of London (Sir John S. Knill), 
who was accompanied by Lady Knill and 
Miss Knill. Mr. John Lea, chairman of 
the Arts Sub-Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation, presided, and the Lord Mayor 
of Liverpool (Alderman W. H. Williams) 
and the Lady Mayoress took part in the 
ceremony. 

* * * 

As a memorial to eleven persons who 
suffered martyrdom at Coventry during 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Mary, a large Runic cross has been un- 
veiled by the Mayor (Alderman W. Lee). 
The cross stands upon three stone tiers, 
and is 2oft. in height. At the foot are in- 
scribed the names of the martyrs, who are 
also recorded as having suffered death for 
conscience’ sake. 

¥ * * 

In the notes on St. Barnabas Church, 
Shacklewell (Professor Reilly, architect), 
last week, it should have been mentioned, 
with reference to the Seyssel asphalte, that 
this work was carried out by Messrs. Wil- 
liam Salter, Edwards and Co., Hormead 
Road, W. 

The death is announced of the Rev. 
Robert Medley Fulford, Vicar of Buckerell 
near Honiton. Mr. Fulford, who was 65 
years of age, was trained as an architect 
and was for some time in the office of 
Mr. William White, F.S.A., London, 
afterwards practising in Exeter. He de- 
signed some churches and other buildings 
in that city and in the neighbourhood. 
Later he went to Australia, and entered the 
church in 1891, holding curacies at Bal- 
larat, and, on his return to England, at 
Woodbury. Subsequently he held livings 
at Grenada, West Indies, Hennoch, near 
Bovey Tracey, and Buckerell, to which he 
was appointed early this year. 

* * * 


Mr. David Davies, M.P., presided at a 
‘Conference held at Shrewsbury in support 
of the Welsh national memorial to King 
Edward, among those present being Lord 
Glanusk and Lord Kenyon. It is proposed 
to erect a sanatorium, and take other 
means to fight consumption in the Princi- 
pality. The scheme is estimated to cost 
£300,000, and Mr. Davies has already re 
ceived promises of nearly £150,000. 

* ¥ * 

The Wandsworth Borough Council has 
had before it the scheme for enlarg- 
ing Wimbledon Common, but by 30 votes 
to 26 refused to support the scheme or con- 
tribute to it. Alderman Hunt, L.C.C., 
moved that the matter should be again re- 
ferred to the committee in the interests of 
the whole borough, but this motion was 
rejected. 
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Mr. Walter G. Ross, A.R.I.B.A., has re- 
moved from 1, West Street, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C., to 4, Broad Street Buildings, 
Liverpool Street, E.C. The telephone 
number (Central 5775) remains the same. 

¥ & * 


The Birkenhead Town Council has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the future 
development of the town as to the laying 
out of new areas, the improvement of areas 
already built upon, the provision of a town 
plan, and to report to the Council; and 
that such committee shall consist of the 
members of the Road and Improvement 
Committee, together with Aldermen Mason 
and Oldham, and Messrs. Bridges, Dodds, 
Russell, and Tibbits. After some discus- 
sion it was decided, on the suggestion of 
Alderman B. Jones, that the second part 
of the resolution be altered, so that the 
new committee should consist of the Road 
Improvement Committee, with authority 
to call in other members of the Council 
and to obtain all necessary information. 
With this amendment, the motion was 
unanimously agreed to. 

* * * 


Lord Pentland, in opening the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition promoted by the 
Glasgow Exhibition, said that the whole 
history of the development of Glasgow 
was the conquest of obstacles. He was not 
sure that that delightful day was quite 
the best means of impressing upon people 
the need for the appliances exhibited, but 
all who knew Glasgow at other times of 
the year knew well that nothing could lift 
a greater load from the industry of the 
city than to purify its atmosphere, and to 
relieve it from the gloom which often over- 
took it on winter afternoons. 

*¥ * ¢& 

The Local Government Board has de- 
cided to hold, or has already held, inquiries 
into the following items of proposed ex- 
penditure by public bodies :—Water 
supply.—Westbury and Wherwellsdown 
Rural District Council, £3,250 for Steeple 
Ashton (September 23). Sewerage and 
sewage disposal, etc.—Shettield City Coun- 
cil, no amount stated (September 23); 
Plympton St. Mary Rural District Council, 
52,600 for Plymstock (September 21) ; Old- 
bury Urban District Council, £4,495 (Sep- 
tember 24); Easlington Rural District 
Council, £4,800 (September 21); Leigh-on- 
Sea Urban District Council, £1,217 (Sep- 
tember 28); Surbiton Urban District Coun- 
cil, £63,500 (September 29). Street im- 
provements, etc.—Aldeburgh Borough 
Council, £2,200 (September 21); Hove 
Borough Council, £1,370 (including £420 
for underground convenience) (September 
23); Dawlish Urban District Council, 
44,000 (September 23); Wrexham 
Borough Council, £2,800 (September 27); 
Leigh-on-Sea Urban District Council, 
£7,522 (September 28); West Bromwich 
Borough Council, £4,270 (September 28); 


Warrington Borough Council, £12,519 
(September 27); Carshalton Urban Dis- 
trict Council, £3,768 (September 27); 


Finchley Urban District Council, £8,337 
(September 26); Chester City Council, 
£5,434 (September 29); Gosport and Alver- 
stoke Urban District Council, £2,028 (Sep- 
tember 30); Ashton-under-Lyne Borough 
Council, £2,300 (September 28). £lec- 
tricity undertakings.—Walsall Borough 
Council, £23,225 (September 28); Leigh 
Borough Council, £1,500 (September 28). 
V artous.—W olverhampton Borough Coun- 
cul, £6,740 for extension of refuse destruc- 
tor and power plant (September 23); 
Thornbury Rural District Council, £4,800 
for market (September 23); Clevedon 
Urban District Council, £1,210 for shelter 
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September 21); Pudsey Borough Council, 
47,500 for town hall (September 22); Tor- 
quay Borough Council, for gas undertak- 
ing, no amount stated (September 22); 
Ashton-under-Lyne Borough Council, 
£1,000 for disinfeciing station (September 
28); Leigh Borough Council, resumption 
of previous inquiries into town hall, fire 
brigade, and bridge improvement loans, 
£2,142, £4,837, and £115 respectively 
(September 28). 


THE NEW Y.M.C.A. BUILDING, 
MANCHESTER. 


A series of interesting tests recently 
took place at the new Manchester 
Y.M.C.A., which has been erected to the 
design of Messrs. Woodhouse, Corbett 
and Dean, of Manchester, at a cost of 
some £45,000. 

The building, which is seven storeys in 
height, is constructed with reinforced con- 
crete throughout, faced with faience tile. 
It contains some very interesting features, 
amongst others being a large public hall 
and galleries on the third floor, a gym- 
nasium on the fifth floor, and a running 
track on the sixth floor (24 laps to the 
mile), suspended from the roof principals, 
between which, on the seventh floor, is 
situated the fives court. On the other side 
of the building is a swimming bath on 
the fifth floor, which is 58ft. 6ins. above 
the ground floor, 6oft. long, by 22ft. wide, 
and 8ft. deep. The running track is 64ft. 
above the pavement. 

The gallery cantilever, which was 
tested, was loaded with pig iron over the 
whole area between cantilevers Nos. 97 
and gg, as shown by the accompanying 
sketch, when the following results were 
obtained : — 


In sixty-fourths of an inch. 


Time Load per Deflection Deflection Difference 
sq. ft. at A at B between 
A&B 
Pees) sPoiptys eae 5 0.0 0.0 — 
RAoD Gt VL CWUS. Cae <ore 1.9 0.3 1.6 
One hour interval. 
2.5 Same load and readings. 
3), 30% EOF CWESIES karte. xe 2,7 8 Luo 
BAO! Bi. O OW US. o0,2.0 se a4 2 0.3 2.9 
FAG BORN). igeeneints.c 5 QF, 
By Olam) Osman ete 5 ale eis 5 5 3.0 
i.€., 3/64 ins, 
Lal 
Load removed. 
SOMNAL Sc wrctateya ohare 3) eres 1.8 0.2 1.6 


The beams underneath the Bath were 
also tested with the following results, the 
bath being filled with water to the extent 
of 40,468 gallons of water, weighing 183 
tons. 


Date Time Depth of Water Deflection Deflection of 
at Beam 52 of Beam 52 Beam 51 in 
in sixty- sixty- 
fourths fourths. 
July 21, 11.30 oft. 8ins. 0.0 0.0 
July 21, 4.0 oft, roins. minus 0.2 0.0 
July 22, 12.0 1ft. 6ins, 0.0 0.0 
July 23, 10.45 2ft.oins. plus’ 0.2 0.3 
July 25, 12.0 2ft. 6ins, 0.6 0.2 
July 26, 3.30 3ft. 6ins. 0.9 0.6 
July 27, I.0 4ft. 34ins. 2.0 0.7 
July 28, 2.30 5ft. 24ins. 253 se 
July 29, 1.0 6ft. o¢ins, 2.0 2.0 
July 30, 12.0 oft. 3}ins. 2. 2.0 
Aug. 2, 12.0 6ft. gins. 2.0 2.0 
Aug. 3, 12.0 6ft. 7ins. (full) 2.1 2.0 
Aug. 5, 3.0 oft. 7ins. 2.7 2,1 
Aug. 6, 3.0 oft. 7ins. 2.67 3.3 
Aug. II, 3.0 oft. 7.us, a9 252 


It was anticipated that the beams would 
return to the normal, but as it was not 
convenient to leave the deflectometers in 
position until the bath was emptied, no re- 
sults were ascertained. 

The engineers for the building were the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., of Cax- 
ton House, Westminster, and Kahn 
Trussed Bars and Kahn Bars were used 
throughout. 

The tests were carried out 
supervision of the architects, 
Woodhouse, Corbett and Dean. 


under the 
Messrs. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Rothschild Road School, Acton. 


The Acton Education Committee 
adopted on Thursday last the award of 
the Assessors in the above competition, 
which is as follows: 1st, Mr. Arthur H,. 
Fitzgerald, 12, Shipley Road,, Teign- 
mouth; 2nd, Mr. Percy Brockbank, 14 and 
15, County Chambers, Southend-on-Sea; 
3rd, Mr. H. A. Cheers, Twickenham. 


LIST 2OF 7COMPETIVIONS OPEN: 

OC Laie ANTWERP. SCHEME FOR 
CAY-OUTLS OF sith Or) FORDRIE GA: 
TIONS, ETC.—Premiums £1,000, £400, and 
4200. Conditions may be seen at Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

OQ Cia DENBIGH PUBLIC HALL, 
MARKETS, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
ETC. The Town Council invite competitive 
plans and designs of a public hall, markets, 
municipal buildings, etc., at a cost not to 
exceed £10,000. Particulars (deposit £1 1s.) 
of J. Parry Jones, Town Clerk, Denbigh. 

OCT. 1. BRIGHTON. The Governors of 
the Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Grammar 
School invite architects who have erected 
grammar schools, higher grade or secondary 
schools, or schools of a similar character 
during the last fifteen years, to send their 
names and particulars of such buildings to 
A; EF. Graves, Clerk itomihesGovernors, 9, 
North Street, Quadrant, Brighton. A selec. 
tion will be made from those who respond to 
this invitation, and a lmited competition 
under motto will be instituted, with a pro- 
fessional adviser to assist the Governors in 
their ultimate choice. The number of com- 
petitors selected will probably not exceed 
seven, and it is the intention of the Governors 
to employ the author of the approved design 

to erect the school. 

OCTOBER 31, ETC., ROMFORD GAR- 
DEN SUBURB. Competitions in six classes 
for architects and in one class for builders for 
the best cottages, etc., erected in the Town 
Planning and Modern House and Cottage 
Exhibition, Gidea Park, to be held in June 
and July, 1911. Prizes amounting to £1,050. 
Particulars of the Secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, 33, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

NOV. 15. TOWN PLAN FOR ES- 
DALESs ADR UL LIP RAND NORTDH- 
WOOD.—The directors of Garden Estates, 
Limited, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., invite competitive designs for a town 
plan in the parishes named. Terms and con- 
ditions obtainable from the company. De- 
posit, one guinea. 

NOV. 29. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—The U.D. Council 
invite experienced architects to submit plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the erection 
of hot sea-water baths, at Pickie. Further 
particulars can be had on application to J. 
Milliken, Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, 
Bangor, Co. Down. 

DEC. 1. DUBLIN.- NEW PAVILION, 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 
AT DONNYBROOK. — Open only to archi- 
tects practising in Dublin. Premiums £100 
(to be merged), £30, and £20. Conditions 
on application to the Registrar. 

DEC. r. MANCHESTER. LAYING 
OUT OF THE BLACKLEY ESTATE. The 
Manchester Corporation invite architects and 
others to submit competitive plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for the laying-out of 
their Blackley Estate. Plans of the estate, 
etc., from the City Surveyor’s office, Town 
Hall, Manchester. Deposit three guineas. 


DEC; 1.° BOURNEMOUTH? REBUILD- 


ING OF MR. J.-E. BEALE’S PREMISES. 
Competitive designs are invited from archt- 
tects for rebuilding the above property, for 
which the following premiums are offered for 
three selected designs:—1st #100, 2nd £50, 
3rd £25. A plan of the site and particulars 
can be obtained from J. Elmes Beale, owner, 
Bournemouth, on payment of a deposit of one 
guinea, which will be refunded upon receipt 
of a bona-fide design. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT 
WATERLOO STATION, LONDON 


The London and South-Western Rail- 
way Company are contemplating further 
improvements in the neighhourhood ot 
Waterloo Station in connection with the 
enlargement scheme which is now being 
carried out. 

The extension on the south side of the 
station has already been completed. 
Spacious new platforms have been pro- 
vided and the roof area has been in- 
creased. Workmen are now busily en- 
gaged upon buildings on one side of the 
slope leading from the south platforms to 
Waterloo Road, and it is understood that 
the full scheme will not be completed 
within the next two years. 

The latest idea of the company is to 
construct a new road which will practically 
surround the station. This will involve 
the demolition of some small property and 
the diversion and improvement of Mepham 
Street. The latter thoroughfare runs 
parallel with the South-Eastern Company’s 
line for some distance from the York Road 
entrance, and afterwards turns round into 
Waterloo Road. The scheme provides 
for a new route that will make Mepham 
Street practically straight. The line of 
the deviated street is through the com- 
pany’s property on the east side of Mep- 
ham Street and Waterloo Road. They are 
willing to sacrifice their property to the 
purposes of the improvement, which will 
undoubtedly be in the interests of the 
public using the road, while it will also 
enhance the appearance of a not altogether 
salubrious locality. It will be necessary 
to obtain Parliamentary sanction for the 
scheme. The approval of the Lambeth 
Borough Council has been given. 


Sep ember 28th, 1910, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


, 

‘‘ The Difficulties of Preserving Buildings.’ 

To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

SrrR,—I send you a sketch of the old 
building at Limpsfield referred to in your 
note under the above heading. The most 
picturesque part of Limpsfield village will 
certainly be spoilt if this building is de- 
molished, but it should surely be possible 
to convert it into quite a good post office 
without injuring it to any great extent. 


There is a small yard at the back of 
the building, and I suggest that if the first 
floor of the old building were taken out 
so as to give sufficient height for a post 
office, leaving in any beams that are ne- 
cessary to tie the old walls in, and leaving 
the lott floor intact so as to have a room 
in the gable, the yard might be built over 
in three stories, with rooms about 7ft. high, 
and by this means I| should think sufficient 
accommodation could be secured. The 
windows in the front of the timber build- 
ing would, of course, be reinstated in 
their old position, and as there would be 
four of these in addition to the door, there 
would be plenty of light in the public 
office. The rear room would be lighted 
from the side and roof, and possibly also 
from the back. At any rate, some effort 
should be made to deal with the matter 
without destroying such a characteristic 
piece of old timber work, and without in- 
juring the appearance of the village street. 


ARTHUR KEEN. 


[The note referred to by Mr.. Keen under 
the above heading appeared in our issue for 
September 14th, under ‘“‘ Notes and News.” 


—EpiTor.] 
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EXPLORATIONS AT LESNES 
ABBEY, 


A “Report on Explorations at Lesnes 
Abbey, Kent,” which has just been issued 
by the Woolwich Antiquarian Society, is, 
both in subject and treatment, an un 
usually interesting specimen of its class. It 
contains about fifty well-produced illus- 
trations, a well-written general account 
of the explorations, and separate de- 
scriptions of special features, as well as 
careful and copious historical notes on the 
abbey and its founder. <A thorough and 
systematic investigation of the abbey walls 
and their surroundings was undertaken 
during 1909, and is still proceeding. It is 
therefore anticipated that the important 
discoveries that have been already made 
will be largely extended. 

The history of the abbey may be shortly 
summarised. It was founded and en- 
dowed in 1178, by Richard de Luci, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, who, during the 
absence of Henry II. in France, was 
Regent of the Kingdom. The abbey fell 
into decay after the dissolution of 1524-5, 
when its revenues were diverted by Wolsey 
to his college at Oxford. Since 1633 the 
property has been rented by farm tenants. 
Until the present excavations were made, 
the visible remains of Lesnes Abbey 
were comparatively insignificant. Opera- 
tions were begun in the cloister area, where 
portions of the arcade wall on the north 
and east sides were discovered, and on 
work being transferred to the nave of the 
church, this building was found to have 
been about 14oft. long by 65ft. 6ins. wide, 
with north and south aisles. The existing 
remains above ground comprise two bays of 
the north aisle wall, with a square angle 
buttress at the north end of the west front. 
The bases of two of the responds against 
this wall, and the base of the circular 
vaulting shaft in the north-west angle of 
the aisle, were found in position. The lines 
of the west front were laid bare, and por- 
tions of the two sleeper walls under the 
main arcades, with the flanking buttresses 
and the bases of both jambs of the great 
west door, were located. The transitional 
character of the work was exactly what 
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LESNES ABBEY: 


ABBOT’S LODGING FROM NORTH-EAST, 


180°. 


(Fromlan engraving in the B itish Museum.)£ 


might have been expected from the date of collection may be of special value if it 


the house (1178). 

On the site of the north transept, the 
western wall flanking the cloister was un- 
covered, and a t:led pavement was found. 
On the east side of this transept are three 
chapels of equal size, two of them reveal- 
ing remains of altars. Here also a portion 
of tiled pavement was found; and the dis- 
covery of such pavements has been so im- 
dortant as to watrant a special description 
by Mr. Frank C. Elliston Erwood, whose 
excellent drawings of some of them show 
many designs that are admirable, as well 
as some that are quaint rather than artis- 
tic. Many interesting fragments of 
moulded stone, tracery, and vaulting ribs 
were brought to light, and the many frag- 
ments of glass that have been unearthed 
istifv a special note by Mr. Harry J. 
Powell, who believes that the pieces may 
be assigned roughly to a period extending 
from about 1280 to the end of the four- 
teenth century. He thinks that possibly the 


The western piers of the tower were rectangular on plan, having a plain square abutment fronting 

the aisles, with a semicircular pier, and two side shafts supporting the North and South,Tower arches. 

The abutments of the Nave arcades were unfortunately destroyed by the erection of a garden wall 
over them. 


LESNES ABBEY: 


SOUTH-WEST PIER OF TOWER. 


throws some fresh light on the decay of 
medieval glass and the effect of decay on 
the transmission of light and colour. Cast 
into a vault in the Lady Chapel was the 
efigy of a cross-legged knight, richly 
coloured, and bearing the arms of a De 
Luci of Newington, Kent, 1310-20; and 
under the altar of the Lady Chapel is a 
curious crypt or chamber, roughly con- 
structed and irregular in shape, with nar- 
row steps leading up to the church presby- 
tery, and probably used as a reliquary. The 
pamphlet in which these interesting par- 
ticulars are set forth is issued at half-a- 
crown, and may be obtained from Squires 
and Son, 95 and 96, Wellington Street, 
Woolwich. Subscriptions in furtherance 


of the excellent work that is being done 
would be welcomed by Mr. W. T. Vincent, 
chairman and treasurer of the Works Com- 
mittee, 189, Burrage Road, Woolwich. 


wats by S 


LESNES ABBEY: WINDOW 
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THE RJI.B.A. TOWN PLANNING 
EXHIBITION 


Mr. Raymond Unwin has given to the 
“Morning Post’’ some details of the ex- 
hibition he is arranging for the forthcom- 
ing R.I.B.A. Conterence, which exhibi- 
tion will be held in the galleries of the 
Royal Academy from October 10 to 22. 
Mr. Unwin has visited the town planning 
exhibitions at Berlin and Diisseldorf for 
the purpose of selecting material, and has 
obtained examples of the best town 
planning work that has been done through- 
gut the world. “We shall show a large 
selection of plans that have been made 
by the chief cities in Germany, Austria, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and France. 
The Prefect of the Seine has sent us a 
valuable collection of plans showing the 
development of Paris from the time of 
the Revolution, the work that has been 
carried out by Baron Haussmann, and the 
work contemplated as part of the great 
scheme for improving the city, and to- 
wards which thirty-two millions were voted 
some time ago. In addition there will 
be a large number of models and compe- 
titive drawings showing the great care 
taken in many foreign cities for the im- 
provement of squares, streets, facades, 
etc. We expect to have over a thousand 
plans and models of various sorts, and of 
course many beautiful drawings and per- 
spective sketches, and all the interesting 
features bearing on town planning. We 
shall show how many Continental authori- 
ties, particularly Scandinavian, are pur- 
chasing the land around their towns and 
developing it, sometimes building them- 
selves, sometimes assisting societies of 
public utility to build, and generally con- 
trolling land speculation and arranging 
the best system of development. 

“The exhibition will also demonstrate 
how other towns are laying themselves 
out to foster their industries, reserving all 
the best sites adjacent to the railways, 
canals, rivers, or docks, for industrial pur- 
poses; how the municipalities—Frank- 
fort and Mannheim, for example—are 
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LESNES ABBEY: DOORWAY EAST ‘SIDE. {See previous page.) 


building new docks (they are building 
seven miles of new docks at Frankfort, 
five hundred miles from the sea), with a 
view to fostering the industries of the 
town; and how they are laying out areas 
for industrial dwellings near the manu- 
facturing areas, so that the workmen may 
have habitations near their work. The 
exhibit from America will include Mr. 
Burnham’s wonderful series of drawings 
for remodelling and extending Chicago to 


LESNEs ABBEY TILES. 


(See previous page.) 


almost any extent, preserving the parks, 
and particularly the recreation grounds for 
children and adults in proportion to the 
population in the different areas.”’ 

Mr. Unwin said that the Berlin Exhibi- 
tion was visited by 65,000 people, who paid 
a shilling each for admission. A great 
many more were admitted to see the ex- 
hibition plans resulting from the competi- 
tion for laying out the whole of the area 
round Berlin for a radius of fifteen miles, 
“one of the greatest town planning compe- 
titions ever held. A sum of £8,000 was sub- 
scribed for prizes by the different munici- 
palities for suggestions for dealing with 
serious traffic problems in various parts 
of Berlin, rearranging railway stations, 
providing additional railways, and areas 
for residences of all classes. The prize 
drawings of this exhibition will be brought 
to London, and they will show three or 
four of the best schemes for dealing with 
the problem, which, though smaller, is 
still comparable in character to the town 
planning of Greater London which we are 
about to face here. The Germans have 
found that the physical condition of the 
people is deteriorating as a result of the 
block system of dwellings, and they are 
now adopting the cottage system. The 
city of Ulm is foremost in this innovation. 
We shall show plans of the cottages of 
Ulm, and we expect to obtain a larger ex- 
hibit showing the workmen’s colonies 
which have been developed at Essen. 

“All the garden cities and suburbs 
planned in England, including Letchworth 
and Hampstead, will be shown at the exhi- 
bition. The subject of town planning will 
be treated historically. We shall show 
the development of town planning from the 
earliest times. There will be Roman, 
Greek, and Medizval examples. It is in- 
teresting to note,’’? said Mr. Unwin in con- 
clusion, “that the District Surveyor of 
Marylebone will exhibit a series of draw- 
ings in the competition for the laying out 
of Regent’s Park held over a century ago.” 
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FIRES AND WIRE-FUSING. 


For some time past it has been cus- 
tomary to attribute all fires whose origin is 
unknown to the fusing of an electric wire. 
This has been offered as a complete ex- 
planation, as though the fusing of a wire 
were a mysterious accident without cause 
or reason. 

“It would be much nearer the truth,” 
said Mr. Borlase Matthews, an expert elec- 
trician, who has made a special study of 


this subject, and who has been interviewed 


by a correspondent of the “Evening 
News,’’ to attribute many of these fires to 


the craze for cheapness. 

“Drapery firms and others, when they 
are putting in electric light, ask for esti- 
mates. A reliable firm sends in an esti- 
mate for, say, £200, and this is received 
along with an offer for £160. In the 
majority of cases the offer of £160 is 
jumped at. 

“lhe reason for the cheapness in the 
second offer is that it is probably made 
by a man absolutely without any qualifica- 
tion for his work, The local plumber has 
picked up a little knowledge of how to lay 
wires perhaps by living in the same house 
as an electrical fitter, and he straightway 
calls himself an electrical engineer. 

“It is a wonder there are not more fires. 
The man’s material is of the worst de- 
scription, and is a constant source of 
danger. 

“There are German firms which manu- 
facture cheap shoddy stuff almost solely 
for these small men. They don’t use it 
themselves; but they send it over here. 

“The Cable Makers’ Association in 
England charges 6d. a yard for ‘flex’-—- 
the wires by which electric light in shop 
windows are suspended. That price en- 
sures a standard high quality. These 
plumbers and carpenters sell ‘flex’ at 14d. 
a yard—made in Germany, of course. 

“The result is, that under any strain 
the outer covering gives way and leaves 
the wires bare, so that they can come in 
contact with any metal that lies near. 
Then there is risk of fire. 

“The extraordinary ignorance of people 
in regard to ‘fuses’ is another fruitfui 
source of accidents and fires. 

“The fuse is a safety device. It is a 
piece of metal that readily melts under 
the undue strain of a ‘short circuit’ 
caused by the wire breaking or coming 
in contact with a metal. 

“If the fuse is removed and something 
that does not heat and melt so quickly 
with the electric current is put in its place, 
the weakest part of the wire will then 
‘fuse ’—that is, become white hot and 
melt. This is as likely as not to be in the 
wood work, and the building is set on fire. 

“Yet I have seen the ‘fuse’ replaced 
by hairpins of every variety, by wire from 
a ginger beer bottle, and by a spanner. 
I have seen the ‘fuse’ replaced by a coil 
of wire wound round and round a 
score of times—which means that at 
any point of the wire throughout the 
whole building a fire may occur, for 
the ‘fuse’ instead of being the weakest 
part has been made into the strongest. 

“Drapery assistants also do many 
foolish things. They find that the electric 
cord in the window is handy for suspend- 
ing light goods, so they shove pins right 
through it. The pin joins the two wires, 
and a short circuit is formed, and unless 
the fuse is working all right there is risk 
of fire. 

“In America the fire insurance com- 
panies allow 5 per cent. reduction to those 
firms which have electric light, but they 
do not allow these flexible wires, with 
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hanging lamps in the windows of drapery 
establishments. The carelessness of the 
assistants in the matter of pulling them 
about, bending and straining them, is too 
great a risk. 

There is a patent fuse system by which 
fires caused through short circuits are ren- 
dered impossible. The fuse consists of a 
bit of silver wire enclosed in a kind of 
cartridge. As soon as a short circuit is 
formed the silver wire melts, and the cur- 
rent stops. The molten metal, being en- 
closed, cannot drop out and set fire to 
the floor. 


THE MITCHELL LIBRARY, 
GLASGOW. 


(See Centre Plate.) 

This library had its origin in a bequest 
by the late Mr. Stephen Mitchell, tobacco 
manufacturer, who, in the year 1877, be- 
queathed the residue of his estate, amount- 
ing to nearly seventy thousand pounds, 
to the Corporation of the City for the 
establishment of a large public library 
chiefly for the purpose of reference and 
consultation. 

The library was opened in temporary 
premises with fifteen thousand volumes, 
and in 1891, when it had increased to 
eighty thousand volumes, it was removed 
to the building in Miller Street, which it 
at present occupies. 

The development of the library has been 
continuous and steady, the number of 
volumes contained in it now being over a 
hundred and seventy thousand, and the 
present building has long been inadequate, 
both for the stock of books and for the 
accommodation of readers. The Cor- 
poration therefore decided upon the erec- 
tion of the new building, which is now 
nearing completion, on a site adjoining 
St. Andrew’s Halls, with frontages to 
North Street, Berkeley Street, and Kent 
Road. 

The new building will not only provide 
for the growth of the library for many 
years to come, but will also furnish the 
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required space for the Jeffrey Collection, 
which was some years ago bequeathed to 
the Corporation on condition that it was 
kept apart and called The Jeffrey Refer- 
ence Library. 

The basement floor, extending under 
the entire building, is largely devoted to 
the storage of books, and also provides the 
space required for a very complete in- 
stallation of the plenum system of heat- 
ing and ventilation. The principal read- 
ing room, 113ft. by s2ft., occupies the 
centre of the building on the ground floor. 
It is lighted entirely from the roof, and 
provides accommodation for over 320 per- 
sons seated at tables. About forty thou- 
sand volumes of the most-used books in 
the collection will be placed in the book 
store to the west of this apartment to 
facilitate rapid service to readers. and the 
remainder of the collection will be ar- 
ranged on the four floors over this room, 
The rooms for ladies and students, each 
accommodating about fifty persons, are 
provided to the north and south of the 
general reading room, with convenient 
access for the service of books to the 
ground floor book store. 

Special rooms are also provided on this 
floor for the collection of Glasgow books, 
and for the large collection of the editions 
of Burns and Scottish poetry. 

Practically the whole of the intermediate 
floor not devoted to book storage space 
will be used for administration purposes. 
The first floor provides accommodation 
for the magazine room and Jeffrey Refer- 
ence Library, each of these rooms being 
g8ft. long and 33ft. wide. 


The total storage accommodation for 
books in the various apartments is nearly 
four hundred thousand volumes, and seat- 
ing accommodation in the several public 
rooms is provided for over six hundred 
persons. Finely axed granite from Cree- 
town has been used for the base of the 
building, and polished freestone from 
Blackpasture Quarry for the superstruc- 
ture. The architect is Mr. William B. 
White, F.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow. 
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FIRE-PREVENTION NOTES. 


“Another Fatal Drapery 


Drapery Fire’? is becoming a too 
Fires. familiar heading in the 


newspapers. Its latest 
application (up to the time of going to 
press) referred to a further fire at the pre- 
mises of Mr. Wallace Hughes, of the Brix- 
ton Road—the third fire of a mysterious 
series at the same establishment, and the 
fourth fire that had occurred in the same 
district within a few weeks. The fire was 
observed at half-past two in the morning. 
Dense smoke was seen then to be coming 
from the windows of a front bedroom occu- 
pied by girls, who appeared at the win- 
dows, which were about 30ft. above the 
pavement. As the fire-engines and escapes 
were heard approaching, the girls were 
urged not to jump, but to await their ar- 
rival. Three of them leapt down, how- 
ever, and of these one was killed and two 
were seriously injured. At the inquest it 
was stated that ‘a projecting signboard 
played an unfortunate part in the disaster. 
The girl who met her death struck her 
head on it as she fell; and some of the wit- 
nesses thought that it had prevented the 
chute from being used, the chute having 
fallen between the stays and the sign. A 
fire officer, however, said that the girls, in 
their panic, had not put out the framework 
of the chute. 


From what we believe to 
Fire and be the more practical 
Panic. lessons of the fire, the 
public mind has been 
largely diverted by a bitter complaint 
against “the living-in system.’’ Of course, 
if nobody had been living on the premises, 
probably no one would have suffered death 
from the fire. This is understood to be 
mainly a polemical contention; but it is 
possible to sympathise with it so far as 
to insist upon the necessity of providing 
special means of escape from fire where 
young women “sleep in’; for the 
evidence given at the Brixton inquest con- 
firmed the impression that young women 
in presence of imminent danger from fire 
are apt to become too completely terror- 
stricken to avail themselves of ordinary 
means. One of the witnesses said, “ Miss 
_— begged me to hold her, to keep her 
from throwing herself out, but she was too 
strong for me, and I could not hold her.’’ 
Some of the ladies—notably the one who 
gave this striking evidence—managed to 
keep their heads; but they were power- 
less to allay the frantic fears of the others. 
These terrors were no doubt greatly in 
tensified, if not wholly created, by the 
knowledge of previous disasters, and by the 
absence of confidence in the means of 
escape. At a more recent fire at a dra- 
pery establishment at Chatham, too, the 
hysterical condition of some of the girls 
made their rescue difficult. 


It would really seem to 

Legislative have become abundantly 
Fire Prevention. necessary to legislate spe- 
cifically with respect to 

drapery establishments. If they were 
planned and constructed as we think they 
ought to be and could be, the danger from 
fire could be at the very least reduced to 
the level of an ordinary risk—which would 
be a vast improvement on present circum- 
stances—and the means of escape could be 
perfected. The recognition that it was so 
perfected, and familiarisation with its de- 
tails (which would be of the utmost sim- 
plicity), would find the critical moment, if 
+t ever arose, deprived entirelv of its 
yaralysing influence for all but the ultra- 
hysterical, who would receive prompt suc- 
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cour from the stronger minded. The attr 
tude of the community upon this subject 
is almost inexplicable. It is almost fatal- 
istic in its apathy. Time after time, valu- 
able lives are sacrificed, sometimes singly, 


‘and too often wholesale, to the ignorant and 


unreflecting belief, so widely shared, that 
human responsibility begins and ends with 
the maintenance of an efficient system of 
fire-brigades; and yet, apparently, the 
public grows no wiser in spite of the efforts 
that have been made to convince it that 
the terrible waste of life and property is 
almost entirely preventable. It is well to 
adopt every possible means of extinguish- 
ing fire; but it were infinitely better to take 
every precaution against outbreak. But 
the fire brigades are a pretty heavy charge 
upon the community, whilst preventive 
measures imply a little extra outlay from 
private pockets, and are therefore neg 
lected. They must not be left to voluntary 
effort; they must be rigidly enforced. 


Until this compulsory 
prudence is assured, 
architects, who are wiser 
in their generation than 
the children of light who require the con- 
struction of large drapery stores, are not 
free from the moral responsibility of point- 
ing out, and as far as possible insisting 
upon, the adoption of all rational methods 
of minimising fire risks. Floors, ceilings, 
partitions, and even windows, may be 
made either fire-assisting or fire-resisting. 
Staircases and doors may be made and 
placed so as to be either so many death- 
traps, or the means of easy escape to 
safety. Goods—even the flimsy and fire- 
courting contents of a drapery store--may 
be so disposed or accommodated as to 
render fire almost inevitable or extremely 
improbable. Those who are responsible for 
the government of towns would be doing 
a work of incalculable worth and conse- 
quence if they collected a body of informa- 
tion upon these points, and deduced there- 
from a code of regulations upon which all 
whose business premises are at present a 
perpetual menace to public safety should 
be strictly compelled to act. 


Compulsory 
Precautions. 


Moral Effect. \t has” been suggested 
of above that the moral 
Preventive effect of preventive 
Measures. measures is, at a crisis, of 
great practical value, while, on the other 
hand, the want of confidence may act even 
more disastrously than immediate contact 
with fire and smoke. The death and the 
injuries at the Brixton fire were due to 
panic; and it used to be commonly the 
case that, on an alarm (false or true) of 
fire in a theatre or other large asserobly, 
the assembly grew mad with fear, and a 
great part of it perished miserably, and 
quite unnecessarily, in the frantic efforts 
to escape. Of recent years, such panics 
have been almost unknown in this coun 
try, and the few that have had to be 
chronicled have usually occurred in 
assemblies of children. And that even 
children are amenable to the opposite sug- 
gestion of immunity from danger is de- 
lightfully seen in their excellent behaviour 
during fire-drill at the Council schools ; 
while more than once the discipline has 
told admirably in cases of actual school 
fires. The London County Council 
framed with uncommon wisdom and know- 
ledge of human nature their requirement 
that a fire-proof curtain should be raised 
and lowered during every performance at 
4 theatre. The moral effect of this. regula” 
tion is doubtless of enormous value; and 
this, coupled with the knowledge that 
really practicable exits are abundant, has 
rendered panic almost impossible ; and the 
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criminal. lunatic who used to raise a false: 
cry of fire with the object of enjoying the- 
ensuing panic is no longer able to indulge- 
in a form of sport from which he (or she—- 
for many false alarms have been given by 
drunken or hysterically excited women): 
would be the chief, and probably the only,. 
sufferer. 


Lord Roberts has placed. 
Domestic Fire about his Ascot resi- 


Protection. dence, Englemere,, 
printed rules tor the 
guidance of the servants.. Rule No.. 1. 


says: “The first person to discover the 
fire to go at once to the fire bell and ring, 
it. The rope which. pulls the bell is to 
be found on each. floor,. on the left-hand. 
wall of the lift.” ‘The next. rule instructs. 
the visitors “‘to go straight to the hall on 
hearing the fire bell.’”? Then Lord Roberts. 
has arranged for what the butler shall do: 
—“To see that everyone in the house is 
warned, ane to make sure that’ all visitors. 
and the maids assemble in. the front hall 
with. as little delay as possible, then to 
report to. Lord Roberts and wait for 
orders.” ‘“First footman, second foot- 
man, third footman,” are all detailed for 
various duties, and even the hall boy has. 
his place in the general scheme :—“ To 
go straight to the electrician and warn 
him, and then warn the carpenter, return 
ing as quickly as possible to the house:” 
The electrician, the coachman, and the 
stableman are all catered for admirably. 
Then come rules: for “gardeners :—To: 
go at once to No. 3 and No. 4 hydrants at 
the back of the house and fix the hoses 
ready for use. Chauffeur::—To go to Mc- 
Donald as soon as possible and help him. 
Carpenter :—To go direct to the top floor 
and assist to first footman. Maids:—To 
go straight into the hall.” 


Since the publication of 

Some Recent last month’s “ Fire-Pro- 
Fires. tection Notes,” the fol- 
lowing fires (with, of 

course, many others that were less note- 
worthy), have been reported: Total de- 
struction of a large factory at Ogle Mews, 
off Great Portland Street, Marylebone. 
The outbreak originated in the basement 
of premises occupied by three firms, of 
whom two were cabinet-makers, and the 
third upholsterers. The cause of the fire 
is not known. The flames spread with 
vreat rapidity, and the workmen engaged 
on the various floors had only a few 
seconds. im which to escape. The fire- 
men were unable to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the building, and so confined their 
attention to limiting the outbreak, and 
after working for about three-quarters of 
an hour they got the flames under control. 
The damage: was estimated at several 
thousand pounds.—Much damage was 
done at the premises of Messrs. W. C. 
Ware and Sons (Limited), English and 
foreign timber merchants, Lower Ken- 
nington Lane, by a fire which broke out 
in the saw mill, a building of considerable 
size at the rear of the offices. An adjoin- 
ing warehouse belonging to a firm of bed- 
ding mannfacturers caught alight. The 
fire was got well in hand in less than an 
hour. The cause of the outbreak is un- 
known.—A_ buiiding used by Messrs. 
Sternberg, Wilson, and Co. (Limited), 
office furniture manufacturers, Charlotte 
Street, Shoreditch, was also badly 
damaged by fire at the same date as the 
two above recorded.—Damage to the 
amount of £10,000 or £12,000 was caused 
by a fire which broke out in the timber 
factory owned by Mr. E. M. Jewson, and 
situated in the Great Western Docks, Ply- 
mouth. The outbreak occurred before 
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‘midnight, and lasted several hours. Hun- 
‘dreds of men, including Royal Marines 


and sailors, assisted the fire brigade in 
the work of extinguishing the flames. 
—Two fires occurred in Whitechapel. At 
the workshops of Messrs. J. Wontner, 
Smith, Gray, and Co., sanitary electrical 
engineers in Half Moon Passage, a nar- 
row court, two workmen, named Albert 
Craven, aged about twenty, and Harry 
Hurrell, aged thirty-one, were burnt about 
the face through an explosion caused by a 
candle being taken near an oil tank. The 
explosion caused a fire, which was quickly 
extinguished by the fire brigade. A large 
four-storey building at the 
furniture store at 53, Whitechapel Road, 
was destroyed by the second outbreak. 


King Albert of the Bel- 
gians was very compli- 
mentary to our country 
when, last week, he 
opened the new British section of the 
Brussels Exhibition. He _ congratu- 
lated the exhibitors on the indomitable 
spirit which led them at once to set about 
reinstating the British section after the 
disastrous fire of August 14th. The 
“Times” also pays a high tribute to the 
admirable spirit displayed by those lead- 
ing representatives oi the commercial 
community who, it recognises, were actu- 
ated by much more generous and patriotic 
motives than the bare instinct of commer- 
cial gain. “When so deplorable a dis- 
aster occurs as that of August 14, the 
sentiments attached are not simply or 
chiefly those associated with the ledger or 
balance sheet, but those which inspire a 
man to uphold his country’s good name, 
and to maintain his equanimity and enter- 
prise under a personal check or blow.”’ 
That is very pretty; and there is much 
more in print to the same effect; but all 
the same we wish that the occasion for it 
had never arisen; and the public apathy 
with respect to the means of fire protec- 
tion would almost lead one to suspect that 
our people rely too much on their grit and 
too little on their common sense. It is 
rather sad that “the pictured phoenix 
which confronts the eye of every visitor to 
the restored exhibition is an apt emblem 
of this marvellous resuscitation.” 


The Brussels 
Pheenix. 


BOME NOTES ON THE LAW 


OF, EASEMENTS. 


Apart from what are known as ease- 
ments of light, there are certain easements 
with which every builder should be more 
or less acquainted, for he will “come up 
against them ”’ sooner or later in the course 
of his business. There may be a public 
“right of way” across the site of a pro- 
posed building; or a right on the part of 
an adjoining owner to have access to land 
from a particular direction. Again, there 
are certain important rights in relation to 
the use of drains and watercourses with 
which a builder has to be familiar. 

It is proposed to deal with some of these 
questions in the course of the present 
article. When land is let for building, 
the owner makes all the roads and drains 
with the object of opening up the land 
for the encouragement of building. [If it is 
necessary to reserve rights of way over, any 
particular plot, he will be careful to reserve 
them from the start. If the lessor cove- 
nants to make roads in accordance with 
a proposed building scheme, such a cove 
nant may not be satisfied by merely mak- 
ing the roads over a certain part of the 
land which has been let; but the lessor 
may be compelled to make all the roads, 
if, from the construction of the covenant 
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and the character of the proposed build- 
ing schemes, it appears to have been so 
intended. Questions sometimes arise as to 
whether a right of way must be deemed 
to pass or be reserved (as the case may be) 
owing to the fact that a road or path is 
delineated on the plan attached to the 
deed. If the land, where the road is re- 
presented, is the property of the vendor, 
and there is an express reference to the 
plan in the deed of conveyance, though 
the way might not be otherwise referred to, 
it seems probable that the deed and the 
plan together would operate as a grant 
of a right of way, or that the vendor would 
be stopped from denying the casement. 
But the mere exhibition on a plan of an 
intended road, where there is no reference 
to it in the conveyance, does not bind the 
lessor or the vendor to make such roads. 
A careful lawyer will generally make 
proper provision for rights of way and 
other easements in the deed which is 
drawn up; but sometimes an easement is 
not expressly mentioned. It may be 
pointed out that on the grant by an owner 
of part of his heritage there will pass to 
the grantee all those continuous and ap- 
parent easements which have been and 
are at the time of the grant used by the 
owners of the whole estate for therbenefit 
of the parcel granted. Thus, the use of 
a watercourse, or of a drain, or a coal 
shoot have been held to pass without any 
express words, where it was obvious that 
the property granted could not be com- 
modiously used without them. Neverthe- 
less, with regard to rights of way, a mere 
right of way does not pass without ex- 
press words; as where, for instance, “A”’ 
has a right to walk across “B’s’”’ field, 
there being no defined pathway. In that 
case, unless the right of way is expressly 
mentioned, it is not reserved merely on 
the sale of the field. But the right to use 
a particular formed pathway will pass 
without express mention. An exception to 
this rule arises where the way is a “ way 
of necessity,’ as where, for instance, a 
man acquires a piece of land which is cut 
off from the highway by other property of 
the vendor. In that case he has a “way 
of necessity’ to reach the highway. 


On the contrary, where a purchaser of 
land has notice that the adjoining land is 
to be laid out in building in a manner 
which will make a right of way over the 
purchased land necessary to the vendor, 
such right of way is reserved to the vendor 
by implication; as a way of necessity. 

With regard to rights of way generally, 
it may be of interest to consider how they 
may be acquired. 


Continuous enjoyment without interrup- 
tion for twenty years confers a prescrip- 
tive right. Consequently, if a man wishes 
to prevent a right of way being claimed 
over his land, he must take care to stop 
it up every now and then. Thus, the 
owner of a park who allows the public to 
use it will generally have the gates closed 
on ane day in the year. Again, the fact 
that a person is using the way under a 
licence is sufficient to permit his acquir- 
ing a title by prescription. Where a 
licence or permission to use a way across a 
yard was given by parol more than forty 
years before action brought, and where 
such licence was not gratuitous, but sub- 
ject to the payment of a small annual sum 
at the end of each year, it was held that the 
proper inference to be drawn from the 
annual payment was that it was a payment 
for a licence for the use of the way during 
the preceding year, and that such pay- 
ment was sufficient to negative an enjoy- 
ment of the way by the plaintiff and her 
predecessors as of right for the full period. 
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Questions often arise, too, as to the ex- 
tent to which a particular right of way 
may be used. Where there is an express 
grant of a right of way to a particular 
place, the grant is not to be implied by 
restriction of access to the land for pur- 
poses for which access was required at the 
date of the grant; but a right of way ap- 
purtenant to one piece of land cannot be 
used for access to another piece of land 
not part and parcel of it. Where the right 
has been acquired by prescription (i.e., by 
user during an uninterrupted period of 
time), the extent of it must be decided 
by the accustomed user. So if a way is 
used for foot passengers only, it cannot 
be extended so as to be used for vehicular 
traffic. A person having a right to an 
easement may, as a general rule, use it in 
such manner as is necessary for its com- 
modious enjoyment. But the immemorial 
user of a right of way for all purposes for 
which a road was wanted in the then con- 
dition of the property does not establish a 
right of way for all purposes in an altered 
condition of the property, where that 
would impose a greater burden on the ser- 
vient tenement. 

So where a road to a farm has been im- 
memorially used, not only for ordinary 
agricultural purposes, but, in certain in- 
stances, for carrying building materials to 
enlarge the farmhouse and rebuild a cot- 
tage on the farm, and for carting away 
sand dug out of the farm, such user does 
not establish a right of way for carting 
materials for building a number of new 
houses on the land. 

Where, owing to the negligence of a 
landowner, the public have been allowed 
to acquire a right of way, it is obvious 
that building operations may be seriously 
interfered with. In such a case it may be 
necessary to make application at quarter 
sessions for leave to stop up the way; a 
condition usually imposed being that some 
other route equally commodious shall be 
provided for the use of the public. 

It is not allowable, however for a 
dominant owner to make a frauducent use 
of the servient tenement. So that he can- 
not, in order to get the benefit of the right 
of way for carrying building materials to 
ground adjoining the dominant tenement, 
on which he is building a number of cot 
tages, carry them first to the land to which 
the right of way was appurtenant, and, 
having deposited them there, subsequently 
move them to the land on which he is 
building. 

It remains to consider one or two points 
in relation to the discharge of water from 
the roofs of houses. In these days, when 
this kind of drainage is properly provided 
for, it is not likely that any builder would 
be so careless as to allow the drip from 
a roof to fall on to the neighbouring plot 
of ground. It was decided in a very old 
case that a man is bound when building 
so to construct his house as not to over- 
hang his neighbour’s property, and to con- 
struct his roof in such a manner as not 
to throw the rainwater upon the neighbour- 
ing land. A right, however, may be 
acquired by user to compel the owner of 
the adjoining property to receive all the 
water from the roof of a house; but a right 
to discharge water by drops upon the land 
of another does not create a right to col- 
lect the water in a spout or gutter, and to 
discharge it in a single stream over the 
land. 

A right of this description will not be 
destroyed by heightening, or in any other 
way altering the house from which the 
water falls, so long as the burden upon 
the servient tenement is not thereby in- 
creased. 
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In the audit book for 1711-12 it is recorded-that Robert Grumbold, Free Mason, received for his work and the s‘one used the sum of £1 17s. 8d., 
Nicholas Biger and John Woodward received £15 8s. 9d., for carving the eagles, and Berry Smith for iionwork (of which nothing now remains) 
the sum of £5. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED, 


Abertillery.—The swimming bath at the 
Powell’s Tillery Workmen’s Institute has been 
opened on completion. The building, which 
has involved an expenditure of £4,000, is 
a large and commodious one, with a gallery 
on three sides, ventilated and lighted from 
the top. The pond is 6oft.x22ft. In addi- 
tion to the swimming pond, there are also 
provided hot and cold shower baths, a 
diving stage, springboard, and other up-to- 
date appliances. The depth of the pond will 
vary from 3ft. at one end to 6ft. 6in. at the 
other. The walls and floor of the bath are 
lined with white glazed bricks, and the floor 
around is laid with white and green marble 
mosaic. A special feature of the scheme is 
the provision of collapsible dressing-boxes, so 
that during the winter months the hall can 
be used for concerts, gymnasium, etc. A 
complete steam-power laundry is provided, 
and the whole of the buildings are lighted 
with electric light. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 
Cardiff, was the architect. 

Bacup.—The Town Council has approved 
the following plans:—Additions to Premier 
Skating Rink, Farholme; two _ dvwelling- 
houses at Fir Trees, Rochdale Road; addi- 
tions and alterations to dwelling houses at 
Lower Boarsgreave Farm, Cowpe; additions 
at Troughgate Farm; alterations to dwelling- 
house, 163, Newchurch Road (Fern Hill Ter- 
race); porch at 38, Market Street. 

Barnstaple.—Earl Fortescue, Lord-Lieut. 
of the County, has formally opened the 
new Grammar School at Barnstaple, which 
is the first secondary school established 
under the auspices of the Devon County 
Council. For the purpose of the scheme 
three fields, comprising 13 acres, situated 
between the end of the Ladies’ Mile and the 
Bishops Tawton Road were purchased at a 
cost of £4,100. The schools are erected in 
a field overlooking the Park and the Taw 
Valley, and are built of Wellington best fac- 
ing bricks, with dressings of Wellington sand 
facings mixed with Bath stone dressings, the 
foundations being based on solid rock. Ac- 
commodation is provided for 150 boys and 
1sogirls. There are 12 large classrooms, com- 
modious cooking and manual training rooms, 2 
cloakrooms, chemical and physical labora- 
tories, and staff rooms. Central corridors 
run practically the whole length of the build- 
ing, which has a short wing at each end. 
The building is 196% ft. in length, and the 
main body is 52ft. wide, the average height 
of the rooms being 1sft. The assembly hall 
is 84ft. in length, and 28%ft. in width. All 
the floors are fire-proof, being constructed of 
patented tubular concrete flooring. The 
school will be approached by concrete steps, 
with stone piers and ornamental gates on 
either side of the entrance. Mr. Percy 
Morris, A.R.I.B.A., Exeter, was the archi- 
tect, and the contract price £09,418. 

Byfleet (Surrey).—A workshop for the 
manufacture of aeroplanes is about to be 
erected at Wintersell’s Farm, Byfleet, for 
Mr. H. F. Locke-King. The plans have 
been passed by the Chertsey Rural Council, 
subject to the provision of fire emergency 
outlets. 

Edinburgh.—The erection of a large grand 
stand, over 2o0oft. in length and having ac- 
commodation for 2,000 persons, 1s to be pro- 
ceeded with immediately at Powderhall 
Grounds. The new building and roof will 
be constructed chiefly of steel, on heavy 
concrete foundations, while the back and 
sides of the structure will be enclosed by 
strong timber framing and glazed screens. 
Immediately under the stand there is a num- 
ber of refreshment rooms, cloakrooms, and 
lavatories, and the work is expected to be 
completed before the beginning of December. 
Mr. Robert M. Cameron is the architect. 

Glasgow.—The Executive Council of the 
Scottish Historical Exhibition has decided, 
on the recommendation of the Building Com- 
mittee, to accept the tender of Messrs. Mat- 
thew Henderson, I.td., for the erection Of a 
concert hall at a cost of £9,553 9s. When 
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completed, the building will provide seating 
accommodation for 3,000 persons. 


Hartlepool.—The foundation-stones have 
been laid of the extension to the Central 
Estate Primitive Methodist Sunday School 


and Hall. The present building was erected 
in 1895. There is a scheme on foot for the 
erection of a new church at some future 
date, and the adjoining site has already been 
purchased for this purpose. At, present, 
however, it is only proposed to increase the 
accommodation of the existing hall, and this 
will involve an expenditure of over £500. 

Hitchin.—The work of repair to the north 
aisle roofs, ceilings, and parapets in connec- 
tion with the restoration of St. Mary’s 
Church is expected to be completed by about 
the end of the present month. Mr. Walter 
Millard, A.R.I.B.A., London, is the archi- 
tect. 

Huntley.—The reconstruction of the Cairn- 
ford Bridge over the river Deveron, on the 
main road leading from Huntley to Glass, has 
been completed. The bridge was erected 
about 35 years ago, and consisted of two 
iron latiice girders each r1oft. deep, with a 
clear span of 12oft., the carriageway being 
17ft. in width, and constructed wholly ot 
timber. A new centre pier has been intro- 
duced, and the girders reconstructed and 
strengthened. The pier is constructed of 
Portland cement concrete, and partly faced 
with ashlar masonry to resist the action of 
ice. The roadway between the girders is 
carried on cambered steel trough flooring, 
38 of an inch thick, 7%ins. deep at the end, 
and gins. in the centre, resting on the two 
side girders. A kerb of Portland cement 
concrete is placed at each side to retain the 
macadam which forms the roadway. In re- 
constructing the girders, it was found neces- 
sary to remove a number of the diagonals, 
which were re-used in constructing vertical 
bracings. The girders rest on cast-iron bear- 
ing plates bolted to the pier. Mr. James 
Barron, M.Inst.C.E., Aberdeen, was the en- 
gineer, and the Rose Street Foundry and 
Engineering Company, Limited, Inverness, 
were the contractors, the sub-contractor for 
the masonry of the pier and the macadam and 
concrete work of the roadway being Mr. A. 
Nicholson, Elgin. 

Lincoln.—The Mayor of Lincoln has laid 
the commemoration-stone of the pumping 
station at Elkesley, Notts, in connection with 
the provision of a new water supply for Lin- 
coln, which will involve an expenditure of 
£200,000. Laying the main from Elkesley 
to Lincoln, a distance of twenty-two miles, 
has practically been completed, and the 
Mayor hoped that the water would be turned 
on in the next mayoralty. 

Loftus (Yorks).—The memorial stones have 
been laid of the new Primitive Methodist 
school and chapel, which is in course of erec- 
tion at a cost of about £9,000. The building 
will be of red pressed brick, with leaded win- 
dows, and will provide seating accommoda- 
tion for 300 persons. Messrs. B. Gott and 
Sons, Loftus, are the contractors, and Mr. 
J. C. Kitchen, Scarborough, the architect. 

Luddenden (Yorks).—The chancel extension 
at St. Mary’s Church has been consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Wakefield. The work 
has been carried out at a cost of about £6v0, 
Messrs. Walsh and Nicholas, of Halifax, 
being the architects. 

London, S.E.—The work on the new build- 
ings for King’s College Hospital at Den- 
mark Hill has been proceeding steadily since 
July last year, when the foundation-stone was 
laid by King Edward. The portions at pre- 
sent in hand are the administration block in 
the centre, the two central ward blocks, and 
the out-patients’ and casualty department 
The old buildings near the Law Courts will 
probably be vacated in the early part of the 
year 1913, when the patients and staff will be 
transferred to the new institution. The build- 
ing will embody all that is best in regard 
to present-day hospital construction, and 
there will be 600 beds as against 224 beds 
available in the build- 


now present 
ing. The appeal made to the public 
has realised up to date £235,009, 
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which includes the value of the site. The 
committee are now anxious to raise £65,000, 
the remainder of the sum of £300,000 which 
it was estimated would be required for build- 
ing purposes. 

London, W.—The contract for the com- 
plete electrical equipment of the Palladium 
Theatre of Varieties, Argyll Street, Regent 
Street, W., has been placed with Messrs. Sie- 
meus Brothers Dynamo Works, Ltd., who 
have sublet the wiring work to Messrs. Rash- 
leigh, Phipps and Co. 

Lydbrook (Herefordshire)—The Parish 
Church has for some weeks been undergoing 
repairs and additions, which include the 
erection of a new choir vestry. The work is 
beineeecarmeds outa by. Mr, Ay SS; Cork, of 
Paganhill, Stroud, under the supervision of 
Mr. A. R. Pearson, architect, Ross. 

Manchester.—The Albert Hall and Aston 
Institute, which has been erected in Peter 
Street, Manchester, at a cost of £55,000 has 
been formally opened by the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester. 

Merthyr Tydfil—The new Cefn Coed 
Bridge, marking the boundary of Breconshire 
and the Merthyr Tydfil County Borough, has 
been declared open to the public by the 
Mayoress of Merthyr. The structure, which 
stands a few yards lower down than the old 
stone bridge, has been constructed of rein- 
forced concrete by Messrs. E. H. Page and Co., 
contractors, Cardiff, from designs by Messrs. 
L. G. Mouchel and Partners, Westminster. It 
is 170ft. long and 33ft. wide, and has one arch 
of ro4ft. span, besides several supporting 
beams at the side. It improves the gradient 
of the roadway, and lessens the angle to 
4odeg. 

Middlesbrough.—The foundation stones 
have been laid of the new Primitive Metho- 
dist Sunday Schools in Linthorpe Road, Mid- 
dlesbrough. Situated in a central part of 
the town, the site is a valuable one for busi- 
ness purposes, and the trustees have incor- 
porated with the new schools four shops. The 
main hall will be over the shops, and will 
be two storeys high, having accommodation 
for 500 scholars. The estimated cost of the 
building is £3,800, Mr. T. W. T. Richard- 
son, of Stockton, being the architect, and 
Messrs. Duchars and Bowers, of Middles- 
brough, the contractors. 

Newport (Salop).—The old church tower is 
being restored under the direction of Mr. 
Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., London. In 
the process of taking down the old buttresses, 
it was found they had been re-cased some 
centuries ago, and the work had never been 
properly grouted in, leaving large holes un- 
filled between the new work and the old. 
Messrs. R. Wilkins and Sons, Bristol, are 
the contractors. 

Penclawdd (Glam.).—The new Congrega- 
tional Church, erected at a cost of £4,200, 
has been completed, and provides accommo- 
dation for about goo persons. The building 
replaces an older structure built about sixty 
years ago, and is designed in the Renaissance 
style, with Ionic columns in front support- 
ing an entablature designed to correspond. 
The walls are built in Iocal stone, faced with 


blue ‘‘shoddy” facing and Grinshill stone 
dressings. Internally, the building has been 


fitted up in oak, finished with a dull wax 
polish. Messrs. Radford and Greaves, of 
Derby, were the contractors, and Mr. W. 
Beddoe Rees, Cardiff, the architect. 
Pendleton (Manchester).—The new church 
of St. Ambrose, Pendleton, erected at a cost 
of £8,000, has been consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Manchester. The site was pur- 
chased from the Salford Corporation 11 years 
ago, and on the land adjoining the church a 
rectory is to be built. The building is con- 
structed of red brick, and provides seating 
accommodation for 700 people. 
Perth.—Operations will be commenced 
shortly in connection with the erection of 
Perth’s new infirmary. The extent of the 
ground at Tullylumb, to the south of the 
Western Avenue, is eleven acres, and it is 
proposed to erect an infirmary with lodges, 
power station, mortuary, and isolation block. 
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Selby.—The Urban District Council has 
approved the following plans:—Heating ap- 
paratus on Band Walk, Portholme Mills, with 
a 58ft. chimney; Drill Hall, Armoury Lane, 
additions and alterations ; two houses in Don- 
caster Road; four houses in Armoury Lane ; 
children’s home in Brook Street. 

Southend-on-Sea.—The excavation work in 
connection with the new sewage pumping 
station is in progress. When completed the 
station will consist of a chamber rooft, square 
sunk into the ground to a depth of nearly 
éoft. and enclosed by concrete walls stsft. in 
thickness. The pumping station includes a 
pump well Soft. deep with screening cham- 
ber, and in addition the contract comprises 
the laying of the main sewer and effluent out- 
fall for a distance of nearly 1,300ft. and at 
a depth of 75ft. from the surface. The 
necessary tunnel, oft. by Oft., was driven 
simultaneously at each end, the shafts having 
a double timber lining with puddled clay 
between the linings. The tunrel is driven 
through clay and supported by roof props 
and cross timbers, and the main sewer, 331n. 
in diameter, occupies the bottom of the tun- 
nel and is flat topped to take the main out- 
fall 39in. in diameter. Both pipes are built 
of silicated concrete, and the sewer has a 
iall of rin. in 1,400 towards the pumping sta- 
tion, whilst the outfall is level. Messrs. J. 
Moran and Sons, of Westminster, are the 
contractors. 

Southport.—A further portion of the work 
in connection with the rebuilding of Holy 
Trinity Church is now being taken in hand 
by the erection of the transept and the two 
porches. The cost of this portion is estimated 
at £2,600, and the work will include the re- 
moval ot the gallery at the west end of the 
church. There will be no galleries in the 
new building when completed. 

South Shields.—The Bishop of Durham has 
consecrated the new church of St. Oswin, 
South Shields, which has been erected in the 
recently formed parish of Brinkburn, a dis- 
trict with a large and increasing population 
situated between Westoe and Tyne Dock. 
Occupying a site, one acre in extent, in Stan- 
hope Road, the church is not yet complete, 
consisting only of three bays and the nave, 
with seating accommodation for 320 people. 
The building, which is of brick with stone 
dressings, is designed in the late decorated 
Gothic style, and has involved an expendi- 
ture of £3,400. When funds permit, the 
nave will be completed, and choir and clergy 
vestries added, accommodation being then 
provided for over 500 persons. Mr. Henry 
Grieves, A.R.I.B.A., South Shields, is the 
architect, and Mr. James Young, of Tyne 
Dock, the contractor. 

Stanley (Durham).—The District Council 
has approved the following plans :—House at 
South Moor; three houses and a lock-up 
shop, in Spen Street; 90 houses at South 
Moor, west of Greenland schools. 

Stafford.—The Town Council has approved 
the following plans:—Cottage, Lichfield 
Road ; alterations to Wynnes’ Cottages, Lich- 
field Road; shop, etc., Rowley Street; four 
houses, Tithe Barn Road; four houses, John 
Street. 

Starbeck (Harrogate). — St. Andrew’s 
Church, erected at a cost of £6,000, has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. The 
church is designed in the Late Decorated style, 
and consists of a nave of five bays, 7oft. 
long and 24ft. wide, having north and south 
aisles oft. 8in. wide; chancel 36ft. long, with 
chapel on north side 27ft. long and r4ft. 6in. 
wide, and a nave arcade consists of octagonal 
piers resting on moulded bases, having hollow 
splayed <rches which spring direct from the 
piers, and a clerestory of two-light, tracery- 
headed windows, is formed over the arcades. 
The roofs are of open timber construction, 
and are covered with Tilberthwaite green 
slates. The interior of the church is prin- 
cipally lined with stone, having bands of 
ashlar. The total accommodation of the 
church, including chapel and choir, is 580. 
The work has been carried out from the 
designs and under the supervision of Messrs. 
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Austin and Paley, architects, Lancaster, by 
the following contractors: Mason, Mr. 1. 
Dickinson, Harrogate; joiner, Mr. T. Tom- 
linson, Holbeck; slater, Mr. J. Shepherd, 
Harrogate; plasterer, Mr. R. Fortune, Harro- 
gate; plumber and glazier, Mr. J. Woodhead, 
Wakefield ; electric lighting, Mr. R. Falshaw, 
Harrogate; heating, Messrs. Saunders and 
Taylor, Manchester. 


Swadlincote (Burton-on-Trent).—At a recent 
meeting of the Urban Council, the plans of 
the Theatre and Hippodrome for Swadlincote 
were adopted. In connection with the re- 
decoration of the Market Hall, a Councillor 
said he hoped the basement would receive 
attention, as it was nothing more than a 
rat warren. 


West Hartlepool.—The Town Council has 
approved the following plans :—Nine houses, 
Carlisle Street, Seaton, Carew; five houses, 
Berwick Street, Seaton Carew; stable and 
coach-house, Cambridge Street; house, Burn 
Valley Road; alterations to Ward-Jacksou 
Hotel, Lynn and Musgrave Streets. 


Weymouth.—Messrs. Mangnall and Little- 
woods, of Manchester, the designers of the 
Pavilion Theatre on Weymouth pier, have 
been commissioned to erect a building ad- 
joining it as a winter pavilion. 

Wimborne St. Giles.—The Bishop of Salis- 
bury has consecrated the new Parish Church, 
which replaces the edifice destroyed by fire 
some two years ago. The tower and nave 
walls of the old building have been retained 
in the new, with the exception of the north 
wall, which has been rebuilt and set back to 
increase the seating capacity of the church. 
In the new work the quaint and distinctive 
green sandstone obtained from the Ansty 
quarries has been used in conjunction with 
the Portland stone produced by the Chilmark 
quarries. By the enlargement on the north 
side provision has been made for the ac- 
commodation of about seventy or eighty more 
worshippers. The old seating accommoda- 
tion was for about 300, including the choir, 
which was stationed on the floor of the 
church. Provision has been made for the 
choristers and organ by the erection of a 
west gallery of oak, and the church will now 
provide total accommodation for about 440. 
The old Georgian east window has been re- 
opened, and a new Gothic lining has been 
introduced. The floor of the church has 
been lowered, and in place of the old arcad- 
ing of five pillars an arcade of three pillars, 
built of white stone, which extend to the 
pointed roof, has been substituted. A screen 
running the entire width of the church, has 
been erected to divide the sanctuary from the 
nave. This is of carved oak, and harmonises 
with the other fittings of the building. The 
ceiling is supported by six circular stone pil- 
lars, and is of fibrous plaster, which it is 
intended to decorate at some future date. 
Messrs. J. McCulloch, Ltd., of Kennington, 
carried out the work of rebuilding, from the 
designs of Mr. J. N. Comper. 
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SOCIETIES MRER@ ils: 


University College, London, School of 
Architecture. 


We have received particulars of the public 
lectures and evening classes for the session 
19to-11. “Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F°R.1.B°A., 
will deliver three public lectures on Town 
Planning on October 6th, 13th, and 2oth 
respectively at 6 p.m. each day. A course of 
eight lectures on English Domestic work will 
be delivered by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., 
at 6 p.m. on the following days :—October 
27th, November 3rd, roth, 17th, 24th, Decem- 
ber 1st, 8th, and 15th. The above lectures 
are out of the ordinary architectural course, 
and have been arranged owing to the gener- 
osity of the Carpenters’ Company. In the 
ordinary school course Mr. Leonard Stokes 
and Mr. Ernest Newton are the special 
visitors for the Design Class. 


Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute has issued its 
syllabus of lectures and demonstrations for 
sanitary officers during the coming session 
from October to December. Those connected 
with building construction will be held in 
November as follows :—Tuesday, 1st, Build- 
ing Materials, Professor Henry Adams, 
M.Inst.C.E. ; Wednesday, 2nd, Building Sites 
and Local Physical Conditions, Professor 
Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E.; Thursday, 3rd, 
Building Construction and Sanitary Planning, 
Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E.; Fri- 
day, 4th, Sanitary Appliances, Mr. W.. EC. 
Tyndale, M.Inst.C.E.; Monday, 7th, Venti- 
lation, Warming, and Lighting, Professor 
Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E. ; Tuesday, 8th, 
Details of Plumbers’ Work, Mr. J. Wright 
Clarke; Wednesday, 9th, House Drainage, 
Mr. W. C. Tyndale, M.Inst.C.E. ; Friday, 11th, 
Sewerage, Mr. Jno. Ed. Worth, M.Inst.C.E. 
Monday, 14th, Sewage Disposal, Mr C. Cham- 
bers Smith ; Wednesday, 16th, Water Supply. 
Sources of Supply and Distribution, Mr. 
Percy Griffiths, M.Inst.C.E. ; Thursday, 17th, 
Water : Composition, Pollution, and Purifica- 
tion, Professor H. R. Kenwood, M.B., 
D.P.H.; Friday, 18th, Scavenging, Disposal 
of House Refuse, Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, 
M.Inst.C.E. Full particulars can be ob- 
tained of Mr. E. White Wallis, at the Insti- 
tute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
5.W. 

The Concrete Institute. 

With the object of encouraging the con- 
tributions of useful papers on the materials 
employed in and the applications of concrete, 
in either the general or the special aspects of 
the subject, the Council of the Concrete In- 
stitute have decided to award a medal 
annually for the paper which they consider 
to be of the greatest merit in each session. 
Comrmunications should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Concrete Institute, 8, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. James T. Brown, general secretary of 
the Federation of Master Builders in South 
Africa—an organisation representing the 
whole of British South Africa—at the end of 
a three months’ visit, and before sailing for 
Cape Town, communicated to a representa- 
tive of the “Sheffield Daily Telegraph” some 
interesting particulars regarding the position 
and prospects of the building trades in the 
new Union. 

Before dealing with that matter, however, 
Mr. Brown stated that in the main object ot 
his mission to Europe he had been entirely 
successful. As the result of an extended 
tour through Holland, Germany, and Bel- 
gium, he had completed an arrangement 
whereby the respective federations of master- 
builders in these countries, together with, of 
course, the British Federation, have entered 
into relations with the South African Federa- 
tion whereby a complete intelligence system 
in regard to ‘trade and labour affairs has been 
established between them and it. 

‘We in South Africa,” he added, “ will be 
kept fully informed of every change in trade 
and labour conditions in the countries named, 
and they as to the conditions prevailing 1n 
ours.” Proceeding, Mr. Brown went on to 
sav : ‘Into matters political I, of course, can- 
not enter, beyond stating that though 
political policy and Parties are sharply de- 
fined, there is none of the race hatred which 
perusal of some of the home papers would 
lead one to imagine permeates the social 
life of South Africa. 

‘The measure of confidence that obtains 
is evidenced in the extraordinary activity in 
the building trades. It would be a mis- 
nomer to call it a boom, but there 1s a vast 
amount of work in hand which is being car- 
ried out on a sound and healthy basis. 

“In the Transvaal alone, building opera- 
tions involving an expenditure of between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000 are in progress. 
The most important work, of course, 1s the 
immense building in Pretoria for the adminis- 
tration of the South African Union. The 
buildings are now in course of construction, 
and their cost when completed will be up- 
wards of £1,000,000. 

“Then there are a museum and public 
library, forming another great scheme of city 
improvement, and involving an expenditure 
of £100,000. Further, a new tramway track 
is being laid down in Pretoria, and these 
operations, coupled with the erection of an 
electric-power station, sewage and drainage 
works to cost £200,000, and new car-sheds to 
cost £10,000, all add to the measure of build- 
ing activity and employment. ~ 

“ Then, in pursurance of a vigorous educa- 
tional policy, you find in every town Dorp 
Schools being erected, ranging from buildings 
to accommodate a handful of pupils to the 
handsome Transvaal University College 11 
Eloff Street, Johannesburg, which will cost 
fully £86,000. 

“SS far as Natal is concerned, new Law 
Courts are being erected at Durban at a cost 
of £80,000, the new University buildings at 
Maritzburg will cost £30,000, while a tech: 
nical college at Durban will represent an 
expenditure of £15,000. Generally, Natai, so 
far as the building trade is concerned, 1s 1n 
a fairly prosperous condition. and I have 
every reason to believe that this is likely to 
continue. 

‘‘ From Cape Colony we have very encour- 
aging reports. The additions to the Houses 
of Parliament, rendered necessary by the sit- 
tings of the first Union Ministry of South 
Africa, have been carried out at a cost of 
£40,000. The work, I have just learned, 
will be ready in time for the opening of Par- 
liament by the Duke of Connaught in the early 
part of November. 

“Tn connection with the aggregation of 
buildings to which I have referred, vast 
quantities of steel and iron work are being 
incorporated, and the Germans have been, 
and doubtless still are, making every effort 
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to get in. In my official capacity I am fully 
cognisant of Consular activity whenever there 
is a question of contracts being placed. 


“Our own Consuls in other countries — 


which I have visited might in this regard well 
take a leaf from the German book. Into the 
building trades they have not as yet made any 
serious inroads. Most of the iron and steel 
work in connection with the building trade is 
supplied from Motherwell and other centres 
of the industry about Glasgow. 

‘Though the matter does not come directly 
under my cognisance, I am informed that in 
other departments of industrial activity the 
Germans are pushing hard, and in view of 
the enormous possibilities before South 
Africa, it behoves British firms to be on the 
alert in every direction, as trade expansion 
under the Union Government is assured for 
the immediate future, and, I hope, for all 
time. 

‘* Now is the time to take advantage of the 
turn of the tide, after the severe depression 
experienced during the last six or seven years 
throughout South Africa.” 


THE ROYAL SANITARY 
CONGRESS. 


Windows. 


Dr. Symons (Medical Officer of Health, 
Bath) had contributed some notes on ‘ Venti- 
lation; the open bay window, the double 
fan window, and the baffle plate sash win- 
dow.” In his absence the notes were taken 
as read. The author’s idea was to draw 
attention to three devices which he had found 
efficient in all weathers. The open bay win- 
dow is a window formed by adding a third 
sash to a double casement window. The 
third sash is hinged on to one of the half 
casement windows so that when the casement 
is open it may unite the two halves in front 
and prevent wind from blowing directly into 
the room, but the bay being open top and 
bottom there is free air communication with 
external air, even in a gale the open bay will 
be found to shelter the interior, but it does 
not furnish sufficient protection against beat- 
ing rain unless the upper opening is protected 
above by a fan hung from the top outwards. 
The double fan window was devised to pre- 
vent rain from beating in at the sides. It 
consist of an outer fan hung from above and 
an innet fan hung from below, the inner fan 
being furnished with an efficient weather 
guard to carry off the rain. ‘‘ The whole ar- 
rangement is better understood from drawings 
and models than by any further description ; 
in actual use I have been charmed with it. 
No special fittings are necessary, any Car- 
penter can make the additional sash at a cost 
of about twenty shillings per window. The 
baffle-plate sash window is not nearly so effi- 
cient as the open bay, but it is a great im- 
provement on the Hinckes-Bird arrangement 
and less disfiguring. The baffle-plate is a 
piece of glass fitted into the outer stone frame 
of the window opening. The glass should 
be the full width of the opening about nine 
inches deep, and fixed either flush with or 
not more than two inches below the head of 
the window. The glass of the upper sash of 
the window should terminate nine inches from 
the top of the sash, and the inside blinds 
should be hung about on a level with the free 


> 


margin of the glass.” 


Earth Closet System of Sanitation. 


An interesting discussion took place on a 
paper by Mr. J. W. Love on the above sub- 
ject, in which the author strongly advocated 
the dry earth system in rural districts.— Mr. 
Prescott (Eastbourne) considered earth closets 
an abomination, but Dr. Nash said he had 
advised his father, who lived in the country 
where there was no sewage system to put in 
three earth closets, and they had proved a 
perfect means of disposal. He considered 
if properly carried out it was an ideal system 
in scattered areas.—Mr. Munce (Belfast) 
thought earth closets ought not to be advo- 
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cated unless people were taught how to use 
them properly.—Mr. Saxon Snell hoped the 
country would at some time appreciate the 
enormous value to the land of its sewage.— 
Mr. Love, in reply, said he was not advocating 
such a system where the water carriage was 
possible. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


Newport, Mon. 

The annual dinner of the Newport (Mon.) Master 
Builders’ Association will be held this year 
on Tuesday, October 25th, at 6.30 p.m., at 
the King’s Head Hotel, Newport. It has been cus- 
tomary to hold the dinner in December, but on this 
occasion an earlier date has been chosen, with the 
object of inviting, as the guest of the association, 
his worship the Mayor of Newport, Councillor W. 
M. Blackburn, who is a past-president of the asso- 
ciation, as well as of the South Wales Building 
Trades Employers’ Federation, and chairman of the 
South Wales and South Western Conciliation 
Boards, and member of the Council of the National 
Federation. Occasion will be thus taken to give 
tangible expression .to the appreciation of the ser- 
vices Councillor Blackburn has rendered to the 
town as councillor and mayor, and io the associa- 
tion of which he has been a valued member for 
more than thirty years. 


Barnsley. 

The monthly meeting was held at the King’s 
lead Hotel, Barnsley, on September 14th, Mr. E. 
Broley (president) occupying the chair, supported - 
by eighteen members. 

The usual routine of business having been dealt 
with, the question of an individual increase in mem- 
bers’ levies towards the National reserve fund re- 
ceived lengthy and earnest consideration, the dis- 
cussion being ultimately adjourned till next meet- 
ing. 

A circular letter to architects received from the 
Yorkshire Federation was submitted, and after due 
consideration, was approved. 

The president called the members’ attention to 
the Building Trades Exhibition at Sheffield, and 
asked for their attendance and support. 

The proposed builders’ exchange scheme was con- 


sidered at great length, and a general feeling pre- 
vailing that the time was not opportune for an 


exchange, the scheme was abandoned in its en- 
tirety. 

_A circular letter was read from the local Labour 
Exchange asking for t..e Federation support, Tire 
secretary was instructed to invite the local manager 
to address the members on this subject at the 
next monthly meeting. The secretary was in- 
structed to attend the annual conference of secre- 
taries to be held in Manchester in October next.—J. 
Di:nTon, Secretary. ss 


COMING EVENTS. 


Friday, September 30th. 

GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SocieEtTy.—Mr. W. A. 
Kempe, C.E., on ‘‘ Railway Tunnel and 
Viaduct Construction,” 8 p.m. 

Saturday, October 1st. 

GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY.—Visit to the 
Yard of Messrs. P. and W. Anderson, 3 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
Visit to Leeds. Train leaves Manchester 
(Victoria) at 1.35 p.m. 


Monday, October 3rd. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES.—Annual Convention at Newcastle 
commences and continues until Friday; 
October 7th. 

Wednesday, October 5th. 

INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS, Koh-i-Noor House, 
Kingsway. Mr. Moritz Kahn on “American 
Methods as Applied to Reinforced Coucrete 
Contracting,” 4 p.m. 

Thursday, October 6th. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LoNDON.—Car- 
penters’ Company’s Lectures. Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., on “Town Planning,” 
1st lecture, ‘‘Ideals of the Past,” 6 p.m: 
Friday, Octoher 7th. 

INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS.— 
Annual meeting at Eastbourne. Commences 
11.15 a.m, in Council Chamber at the Town 
Hall. Concludes on Saturday, October 8th. 
Monday, October 10th. 

R.I.B.A. International Town Planning Con- 
ference in London. Commences and con- 
tinues until October 22nd. 
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There are six of these figures on the facade tothe Place Boieldieu. 
They were carved by Michel, Allar, and Peynot. A large-sized 
detail illustration showing two of the figures was given on p. 883 of , . 

our issue of April 27th, 1910. | 


CARYATIDES ON THE OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS. 
LOUIS BERNIER, ARCHITECT. I 
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is chimney-piece, which forms an integral part of the architectural scheme, is executed in English oak, with dark and light wood inlaid 
panel. 


The grate is of armour-bright iron, with white marble surround and curb, and tiled interior. 


IN. BOARD-ROOM, NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY OFFICES, COWLEY STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
HORACE FIELD, F.RJ.B.A., AND E, SIMMONDS, ARCHITECTS. 
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Note: The List of Contents will be found on Page V of the front advertisements. 


The Architect’s Property in His Drawings. 


N considering in our last issue the ques- 
tion of copyright in architecture, and 
the futile provisions of the proposed 
new copyright Bill on that head, we 
purposely omitted, in order. not to 
complicate the subject, any reference 
to the question of the architects’ pro- 
perty in the drawings made by him, 
or made in his office,..as working 

drawings and details for the carrying out ofa building. But 

this subject is nevertheless very closely connected with that 
of copyright in architecture. 


As we presume every architect knows, the Courts of Law 
have decided, in more than one test case, that all the draw- 
ings made by an architect in providing for the carrying out 
of a building, are the property of the building-owner, if the 
latter choose to claim them, and that ‘he can legally demand 
that they should be given up to him, unless an agreement to 
the contrary has been made before the building is commenced. 
This absurd and iniquitous ruling is the result of ignorance on 
the part of counsel and judges as to what architecture really 
means, and what is the function of an architect. Their view 
evidently is that an architect is paid to make drawings of a 
building, and that in claiming to retain the drawings he is 
depriving the client of what the latter has paid for. 


This legal position is so absolutely opposed to the real facts 
of the case, and so unjust in itself, that it is surprising that 
the architectural profession have been content to sit down 
under it without making a definite effort to get the law 
altered. Individual protests there have been, and very strong 
ones, but the Institute of Architects has made no serious 
attempt to deal with the subject, and has been very remiss in 
not doing so. In the light of common sense and common 
equity the case is as clear as possible. An architect is en- 
gaged to plan and oversee the erection of a building. His 
client in most cases wants to have an idea what the building 
will be like, before ordering its commencement, and sketches 
are made for him, which he probably does not understand, 
but which give him a kind of vague satisfaction. Under exist- 
ing ‘practice an estimate has to be made of the cost of the 
building, and a contract entered into for carrying it out for 
an agreed sum, and for this purpose complete working draw- 
ings have to be made. But the carrying out of a building 
under a contract price is no necessary part of architecture ; in 
the days when the finest architecture was produced there was 
no such system. As the architect cannot actually erect the 
building with his own hands, he has to direct others to do it, 
and the working drawings come into their second use as direc- 
tions to the foreman and workmen. For a similar reason full- 
size details are furnished by the architect for mouldings and 
other features, that his idea in these may be fully understood 
and carried out. But all these working drawings and detail 
drawings are only means to an end. In regard to the detail 
drawings, the client often knows nothing of their existence. 
They are the architect’s means of directing the builders. 


What the architect is engaged for is to produce a building, 
and this is his means of doing it. When the building is com- 
pleted the client has got what he paid for. Then the law 
encourages him to say—‘ You have produced me a building, 
but that is not enough; you must now also hand over to me 
all the drawings which you made in order to produce it.’’ 
Can anything be more absurd? 

The injury to the architect is two-fold. . In the first place 
he gives up, for the fee’for.a single building, drawings which 
acquaint their possessor with his manner of working, with 
secrets of how to do things which are his own, perhaps the 
result of many ‘years’. experience, and which-are now to be- 
‘come ‘the pérmaneént property of his client-who has paid him 
for producing one building, and nothing more. . In the second 
place, the client who has paid for the one building has now 
the means of carrying out another without troubling the archi- 
tect again, merely by putting these. drawings into the hands 
of a builder to carry out. _ An efficient copyright Bill might 
prevent this; the one now. drafted will not. And the con- 
nection of the subject with that of copyright in architecture 
is this: that if the law allows the building-owner to demand 
possession of the architect’s drawings and‘hold them as his 
own, property, he then has an additional argument, or excuse 
for the liberty to reproduce a copy of the original building. 
He will say, “These drawings by law are my property; may 
I not do what I will with mine own? I have, ‘according to 
law, paid for them; what is their value to me if I may not 
make use of them ?’’ 

There is no similar injustice done ‘to’ any other class of 
artist. A sculptor or a painter, if commissioned to produce 
a statue or a picture, always makes studies and sketches for 
them, but no one ever demands that he should hand over 
his studies and sketches, along with the completed work, to 
his patron. Why is an architect to be treated differently ? 


It is a curious anomaly, moreover, that many architects 
themselves, who would object to handing over to the client 


their drawings for the completed building, are willing to hand 


over the completed drawings if the carrying out of the build- 
ing is abandoned, after the client has paid the proportion of 
the commission due for drawings without superintendence. 
They argue, if the client in that case does’ not have the draw- 
ings he gets nothing for his money. Why should he get any- 
thing? It is his own fault, for not knowing his own mind. 
He has taken up a great deal of the architect’s time and 
ability to no purpose; he is bound to pay for that. If a 
man had intended to go into an important law suit, had con- 
sulted a solicitor and retained and consulted counsel, and 
then abandoned the case, he would have to pay the barrister’s 
and solicitor’s fees, and have nothing for his money in that 
case either. Lawyers would see nothing unfair in that ; their 
chent should not have engaged them unless he intended to go 
into court. But when it is the case of an architect, and the 
client has changed his mind, then it is the architect who is 
to suffer and not the client ; and architects are weak enough 
to endorse this position. We may go further and say that if 
this principle is to bé admitted, a man of unscrupulous char- 
acter has only to commission an architect to make drawings, 
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‘‘ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 

The first and second series of “The Practical Exemplar of 
Architecture?’ have been so widely and warmly welcomed as 
an important and very effectual and practical means of study- 
ing the work of the masters in architecture, that the announce- 
ment of the publication of a Third Series is regarded with 
more than ordinary interest and attention. The characteristics 
of >racticality and completeness which distinguish the two 
series already published are fully maintained in the new 
issue. Modern work as well as old work is again repre- 
sented in many beautiful examples, of which in each case the 
clever and careful draughtsmanship of measured details is 
accompanied by excellent photographs, rendering the work 
throughout of the greatest possible value to the practising 
architect, as well as to the student whose main concern with 
them is to take full advantage of their educational and forma- 
tive value. With this Third Series the publishers present an 
Annotated Index and complete list of the plates comprised in 
all three portfolios, which shows at a glance in which portfolio 
any particular plate appears. Each portfolio (Series I., Li, 
and III.) contains more than 100 plates, and the entire issue 
has been produced under the supervision of Mr. Mervyn E. 
Macartney, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., Editor of the “Archi- 
tectural Review.” 


ee 
The Gardens of Great Tangley Manor. 

Illustrations of gardens old and new being one of the 
features recently added to “The Architectural Review,’’ we 
firid reproduced in the September issue some delightful photo- 
graphs of the gardens at Great Tangley Manor, near Guild- 
ford, Surrey. This is an Elizabethan house, and the charm 
of its setting is due in large measure to the unbroken expanses 
of green turf, here enclosed within a walled garden, there 
extending around fruit trees and flowering shrubs, and again 
rolling along by the moat that winds its way lazily around. 
The house, after having fallen into a forlorn condition, was 
overhauled in the eighties under the direction of Philip Webb. 
It was according to his design that a timber bridge with covered 
way over the moat was erected, as well as a timber screen 
in the walled garden on the south side of the house. “The 
moat is crossed at several points by little bridges, and these 
lead us to other parts of the garden—to the broad lawns, to 
the pond on one side which supplies the moat, to the little 
rock garden close by, to the pergola overspread with vine and 
clematis, to the rose garden, the kitchen garden, and back to 
the entrance bridge by way of a pleached alley of limes, 
where the light filters through the leaves in a glory of green 
effulgence ; the whole effect simple yet exquisite, leaving on 
one’s mind an impression of sweetest character.”’ 

Current architecture in the October issue is represented 
by a large house at Colorado Springs by Messrs. T. Mac- 
Laren and C. E. Thomas, astonishing as being more or less 
a replica of the Grand Trianon at Versailles; and by ap 
excellent new building in Mortimer Street, London, W., in 
which the architects (Messrs. William and Edward Hunt) 
have produced-a very scholarly result on the lines of Classic 
work, as embodied in American and French architecture, and, 
to some degree, in the work of men like Cockerell. 

The series of “Historical Town Houses ’? is continued by 
an excellently illustrated article on Newcastle House, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. This is a late seventeenth century mansion 
designed by Captain Wynne, who was a pupil of Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier—a name, by the way, the most curious in the history 
of English architecture. 

A further collection of details of Cambridge colleges is 
published, comprising chimneys, turrets, and bay windows, 
and an article on a minor City church by Wven—St. Benet’s, 
Paul’s Wharf—is illustrated by a careful set of measured 
drawings, and a detail photograph of the finely proportioned 
tower and cupola. 

Details of the porch and bay window at Ragdale Old 
Hall, Leicestershire, are included in “The Practical Exem- 
plar,’? and Mr. Robert W. Carden contributes some notes on 
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the life of Giorgio Vasari; while, in the “Town Planning and 
Housing Supplement,’’ is an article on “City Squares and 
Traffic Centres,’? by Mr. W. R. Davidge, and an additional 
article by Mr. Thomas Adams on the plan of Edinburgh, 
showing how the excellent scheme for the development of the 
area east of Leith Walk, prepared by Playfair in the eatly 
part of the nineteenth century, has been ruined by the in- 
coming of the railway. 


The Safety of S. Sophia. 

Signor Luigi Marangoni, the architect and engineer who 
has been entrusted with the task of strengthening and restor- 
ing the Basilica of St. Mark, has returned from Constanti- 
nople, where he went at the request of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment to study the condition of the Mosque ofS Sophia. fle 
has come to the conclusion that the dangers threatening it are 
more static than geological ; he does not consider them as 
grave as was supposed, and believes that certain radical 
restoration work, if promptly and thoroughly executed, will 
guarantee its preservation. Signor Marangoni will present 
reports to both the Ottoman and the Italian Governments. 


Workmen’s Compensation Claims. 

Builders will read with peculiar interest the report that, 
in the Clerkenwell County Court last week, during the hear- 
ing of claims under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
cecupied the Court for a considerable part of the day, Judge 
Edge remarked that he would have to communicate with the 
Lord Chancellor about such cases. His colleague, Judge 
Bray, and he were very anxious to take workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases, as far as they could, but, unfortunately, from time 
to time they found themselves involved in long inquiries. 
In one case he had to undertake an inquiry which lasted three 
and a half days, and another case, which came before his 
colleague, lasted two and a half days. Such hearings 
interfered greatly with the ordinary work of the Court. A jury 
case in the list had to be adjourned for want of time. These 
occurrences, which reflect but little credit on the framers of 
the Act, who ought to have foreseen that existing machinery 
would be inadequate to the new demands, strengthen 
the hands of those builders who are endeavouring to 
promote special means of dealing with compensation claims, 
so that either litigation may be altogether avoided, or its pro- 
cesses considerably shortened. The public inconvenience 
represented by Judge Edge must sooner or later result in the 
establishment of special courts; and when these are being 
arranged it may be possible to introduce some simplified pro- 


cess of arbitration. 


‘‘Tongues in Trees.” 

Street trees, like church bells, divide public opinion with 
extraordinary persistency. | One correspondent writes from 
Camberwell to protest against “the reckless and indiscrimi- 
nate maiming’’ of plane trees; another writes to the Ken- 
sington Borough Council to complain of the obstruction of 
light and air caused by plane trees on the footway. The 
Camberwell gentleman, and he of Kensington, may indeed 
be said to stand literally at opposite poles on this ques- 
tion; for the former declares that “a section of the Borough 
Council persisted, against the remonstrances of many rate- 
payers and residents, in turning the trees, which had in the 
previous summer and autumn furnished a glorious canopy 
of shade all round the park, into bare and ugly poles and 
clothes-props.”’ The town-planning committees of the near 
future will have much ado in reconciling these divergencies 
between the pasionate haters and the equally passionate lovers 
of trees. It has been suggested that an expert in arboricul- 
ture should be included on these committees. Certainly he 
might be rightly entrusted with the care of their health, and 
prevent their untimely degeneration into poles and props ; but 
their education and training, so to speak, should certainly be 
supervised by an architect, who would be respected as a 
judicial moderator between rival extremists. 
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S1.AGEORGE'S HALL, (LIVERPOOL, 


It was announced, in the ‘‘ Liverpool Post’ of Saturday, September 24th, that 


the Finance Committee of Liverpool Corporation had sanctioned the 


placing of a 


memorial to King Edward VII. at the south front of St. George’s Hall, facing the 
top of St. John’s Lane, and it was resolved unanimously to offer to Mr. Goscombe John 
—the sculptor of the war memorial in St. John’s Gavdens—the commission for a bronze 
equestrian statue, with two emblematical figures, to be finished in two years’ time. The 
proposal met immediately with considerable opposition. and below we print the opinions 


upon it that have been expressed by three eminent architects. 


We feel justifiedin devoting 


so much space to the matter not only because the St. George’s Hall is one of the most note- 
worthy buildings in the kingdom, but, because, as Professor Rewlly points out, an important 


principle ts involved 


‘Mr. Goscombe John,” 


The our Liverpool contem- 
Scheme. porary states, “was 
prospecting in Liver- 


y-cl on September 2nd, and four days 
later a rough plaster of Paris miniature 
of his proposed design reached the Town 
Hall and was pronounced to be ‘the very 
thing.’ The scheme involves the making 
of a deep breach in the embankment and 
wall which now shut off the nominal front 
of the hall, with its magnificent pediment, 
columns, and costly bronze door, from the 
street. The statue will be erected prac- 
tically on the street level in a bay to be 
made in the wall, and will be approached 
through two gates in an iron railing. On 
either side will be the figures of ‘ Peace’ 
and ‘Concord,’ and a flight of steps lead- 
ing to the stony highlands above. Liver- 
pool people have every confidence that 
Mr. John will produce ‘a thing of 
beauty,’ and if at the same time the 
gloomy severity of the south-end of the 
great hall can be relieved, so much the 
better.” This announcement was promptly 
followed by criticisms from Prof. S. D. 
Adshead and Prof. C. H. Reilly, both of 
Liverpool University, and from ‘Mr. 
Huon A. Matear, architect of the new 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange, who for- 
warded an alternative scheme. 


Mr. Matear writes: “Be- 
fore finally adopting the 
position for the proposed 
memorial to the late 
King Edward, it appears to me that the 
matter should receive the most careful 
consideration from an architectural point 
of view, and opinions obtained from archi- 
tects of the highest standing, who would, 
no doubt, gladly give their advice on a 
question of so vital importance. 


“One of the first principles in design- 
ing a building is to contrive as far as 
possible to have every part converging 
from the base to the highest central 
feature. The design is opposed to this 
principle, as it brings the eye back to a 
central feature on the base line. The 
arrangement of the steps diverging on 
either side of the statue repeat the sloping 
lines of the tympanum in a reverse form. 


Myr. Huon A. 
Matear. 


‘‘T propose that the present south wall 
be lowered by some six or seven feet, and 
the flight of steps leading to the Hall be 
continued down to a walk some four feet 
in width, and the present iron railing be 
refixed at this new level. 


“The flanking angles to wall to form 
the lower bases for the statues and pedes- 
tals—these latter should be on the same 
horizontal plane as those at present exist- 
ing. The statues would thus be seen to 
better advantage than in the proposed 
scheme, and become really architectural 
adjuncts. This design would enable a 
statue to be erected to Queen Alexandra, 
who has been inseparably connected with 
the late King Edward for so many years, 


namely, whether tt is justifiable to modify a complete work of art. | 


and is so deeply seated in the affections of 
the people.” 


Prof. Adshead writes: 

Prof. S. D. “At atime when so much 

A dshead, uncertainty of judgment 
prevails as to the appro- 

priate preseutation of sculpture, it 


augurs well that a suggestion is forth- 
coming which receives apparent universal 
approval. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, it is with regret that I feel it 
incumbent upon me to be numbered 
amongst those to cast the first stone. I 
feel convinced, however, that when the 
excitement of the moment has subsided, 
when an expert architectural expression 
of opinion is forthcoming, and when the 
general public have been made acquainted 
with all that this supposed improvement 
involves, that it will not meet with the 
universal approval which would seem to 
subsist. 

‘My objection to Mr. Goscombe John’s 
suggestion is that it entirely upsets the 
main lines of the composition of St. 
George’s Hall. To break the base, and so 
disturb the very foundation of Elmes’s 
masterpiece, is in itself a most serious 
undertaking. 

“Not the least successful part of 
Elmes’s design is the platform or base on 
which he erects his hall, and the design 
of the one is intimately connected with 
the other. Everything leads up _ to 
Cockerell’s pediment. Commencing with 
a solid base, the intention of the whole 
design of the portico was that interest 
and delicacy should come to a climax in 
the pediment. 

“The worst feature of Mr. Goscombe 
John’s suggestion lies in the introduction 
of the oblique lines of the stairs, which 
do more to destroy the stability of the 
pediment than any other form. 

‘“Where possible, a classic portico is 
alwavs avproached by a flight of stairs, 
but it is universally recognised by archi- 
tects of classic thought that no staircase 
in so important a position is sufficiently 
imposing unless the approach is direct 
and at least as wide as the portico itself. 
Elmes recognised this, and, not having 
space to introduce a stair in this way, 
decided that any other means of approach 
would be a mean alternative not for a 
moment to be entertained, and so started, 
as it were, off a platform on made ground. 
The ways of approaching a classic portico 
are few, and the classic type of mind, as 
we find it so powerfully evidenced in 
Elmes, cannot submit to side. issues or 
entrances by back stairs. The classic 
mind always demands the simple, direct 
thing or nothing at all. I think I am 


right in asserting that a search over all 
the important porticos of the world will 
in no case bring to light a single work 
where there is a direct approach by a 
secondary kind of stair. 

“There are plenty of available spaces 
for sculpture round about St. George’s 
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Hall, but I am bound to admit that | 
would hardly regard any of them as 
being suitable for a memorial to the late 
King. 

“Glancing at Mr. Goscombe John’s war 
memorial on the west side, we should 
recognise that Mr. Goscombe John stands 
for one of our cleverest exponents of 
realistic art, a type of expression which, 
by the way, is entirely opposed to the 
principles of Cockerell and Elmes. Can- 
not a site be found somewhere in an open 
space where Mr. Goscombe John’s work 
would stand independently of such a 
surround ?”’ 


Profi GC.» H: Reilly took 
the earliest opportunity 
“to endorse every word 
of the criticism my col- 
league, Protessor Adshead, has sent you. 


_“ The proposal to cut into the base of 
St. George’s Hall is of a piece with that 
recently made for raising the Town Hall 
regardless alike of the proportions of the 
building and of the architect’s concep- 
tion. Imagine the outcry if it were sug- 
gested to add to, or to alter, a Velasquez 
or a Rembrandt; yet St. George’s Hall 
externally is as perfect and complete a 
work of art as any of the great paintings. 
We may not in Liverpool always have 
beent. awatGur accor, ©, that. yor George’s 
Hall is the finest classical building in 
Europe. It is a possession any city would 
be proud of—one to be protected and 
cherished at all hazards. 


“Even if it could be shown that such 
a scheme as that suggested were part of 
the architect’s original proposal, changed 
on mature thought—and I have a print 
showing subsidiary staircases, but to a 
very different scale, and with pedestals 
and statues at the two ends instead of in 
the centre—I personally should be very 
loth to see anyone alter the finished work 
of such artists as Cockerell and Elmes; 
but without such evidence, for us in a 
weaker age, when the spirit of classic art 
is so little understood, to lay hands upon 
our greatest monumental building is little 
short of sacrilege. 


EUR ie MO dak 
Reilly. 


_“* Passing, however, from general con 
siderations to the detail of the scheme, 
the proposal seems to me to amount to a 
clever attempt on the part of the sculptor 
to make the whole building subsidiary to 
a single statue. He would break 
up the great cliff-like plinth upon whica 
the building stands for three little pin- 
nacles of statuary. The great scale of 
the portico, the sense of repose and re- 
moteness from the bustle of the street 
which this immense base gives to the 
building, is entirely destroyed. Instead 
of a wall of strongly articulated masonry, 
we have a couple of paltry staircases and 
some ornamental iron gates, and the 
whole scale—the noblest attribute of the 
hall—destroyed. 

“T can only hope that the proposal has 
not gone further than a preliminary sug- 
gestion. Otherwise I feel sure that it 
will raise, not only among architects, but 
among all who sincerely care for these 
things, a storm of protest compared to 
which that against the masaics in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was child’s play.” 


Mr. Goscombe John has already pro- 
vided Liverpool with a magnificent example 
of his work. He executed the fine war 
memorial of the Liverpool Regiment which 
stands in St. John’s Garden, and is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the best specimens of 
sculptural art in the country, 
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The drawing from which this illustration was reproduced, showing the centre bay of the main front, was exhibited at this year’s 
Royal Academy. The carving was executed by Mr. Gilbert Seale. 
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LIBRARY, BATTERSEA 
POLY TECHNIC. 


This, an addition to the Battersea 
Polytechnic, has been erected at the 
South-West corner of the site facing the 
Battersea Park Road, and adjoining the 
present reading room. ‘The whole cost of 
the building and its equipment has been 
defrayed by Mr. Edwin Tate, the first 
chairman of the Governing Body. The 
opening ceremony will be performed by 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on October 21st. Externally the building 
is faced with Lawrence’s hand-made red 
bricks, with Monk’s Park stone dressings, 
and the roof is covered with tiles.  In- 
ternally the whole of the panelling and 
finishings are in Austrian wainscot oak, 
and the floor is laid with teak blocks. The 
coved ceiling is in enriched fibrous plaster. 
At the west end of the room is a stained 
glass window by Messrs. Shrigley and 
Hunt, containing a seated female figure of 
“Literature.’’ A gallery runs round three 
sides of the room, and over the vestibule 
is a small book store. Provision has been 
made to accommodate 15,000 volumes. 
The whole of the external and internal 
carving has been executed by Mr. Gilbert 
Seale. The contractors were Messrs. 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. Fibrous 
plaster, Mr. Gilbert Seale, Camberwell. 
Lead glazing, Messrs. Wainwright and 
Waring, Chiswick. Wrought-iron grilles, 
Messrs. Spittal and Clark, London. Case- 
ments, Crittal Manufacturing Co., Brain- 
tree. Electric light fittings, Messrs. Omar 
Albrow and Co., Tooting. Heating and 
electric light, Messrs. Cash and Co., West- 
minster. Furniture, Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, London, and Libraco, Ltd., 
London. The drawing, which shows the 
centre bay of the main front, was exhibited 


at this year’s Royal Academy. The archi- 
Sect. was “Mr. Fi Dare “Clapham; 
FR.I.B.A. 

THE INTERNATIONAL TOWN 


PLANNING EXHIBITION, 


The Exhibition, which is to be so im- 
portant an event. in connection with the 
R.1I.B.A. Town Planning Conference, will, 
it is stated in the R.I.B.A. Journal, in- 
clude upwards of 1,000 plans, and many 
models illustrating the growth of cities 
ancient and modern; types of town plan- 
ning; the development of suburbs, garden 
cities, and villages; the architectural treat- 
ment of streets and places; and the laying 
out of parks, open spaces, and playing 
fields. The Royal Academy has gene- 
rously placed its Galleries at the disposal 
of the Institute for the purpose of the 
Exhibition, which will remain open after 
the close of the Conference until the 22nd 
October. 


The greater number of the chief ex- 
hibits shown at the Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion held in Berlin in June last, and 
attended by over 65,000 persons, are being 
sent over for this Exhibition. In addition 
to these, a large number of new exhibits 
from England, the Colonies, America, 
France, and other countries will be in- 
cluded in the exhibition, which will be 
one of the most comprehensive exhibitions 
dealing with the subject of town planning 
and city development ever held, and will 


‘effectively illustrate, by examples taken 
from all parts of the world and many 
‘periods, the whole development of town 


planning from the earliest times. 
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The Prefect of the Seine has sent a most 
valuable series of plans, both ancient and 
modern, illustrating the development of 
the city of Paris, showing the great town- 
planning works carried out at different 
periods, including those under the super- 
vision of Baron Haussmann, and also 
showing the works now cantemplated to 
complete the schemes prepared by Hauss- 
mann, and to carry out other necessary 
improvements, the whole forming part of 
a great scheme for the improvement of 
the city of Paris, for which the City Coun- 
cil have sanctioned a total expenditure 
approaching 36 millions sterling. 

Nancy, Havre, and other French towns 
will be represented by exhibits, and plans 
will be shown of the great parks—Ver- 
sailles, St. Germain, etc.—so characteristic 
of eighteenth-century France. 

Germany, as the leading nation in 
modern town-planning work, will be ex- 
ceptionally well represented. The pre- 
miated designs in the great competition re- 
cently held for the planning of Greater 
Berlin are of unique interest, especially 
to all those connected with London and 
our greater cities, as these schemes deal 
comprehensively with the central traffic 
problems connected with the development 
of a great city, as well as the development 
of the external area. 

The cities of Munich, Cologne, Diissel- 
dorf, Nuremberg, and many other grow- 
ing industrial towns are sending plans, 
sketches, and models illustrating the way 
in which they are dealing with the rapid 
extension of their urban districts, and with 
the difficult housing problems accompany- 
ing such growth. The industrial town of 
Essen the seat of the famous Krupp 
Works, one of the largest industrial under- 
takings in the world, has made excep- 
tional efforts to house its population in a 
healthy manner, and to break away from 
the block system characteristic of so much 
German housing. It is hoped that Messrs. 
Krupp will also exhibit models of some 
of their industrial colonies. 

The city of Ulm, which is famous in 
Germany for its traditional adherence to 
the cottage type of dwelling, owing to the 
far-sighted policy of Oberbiirgermeister 
Wagner in purchasing and dealing with 
sufficient area of land to control the char- 
acter of the city’s development, is send- 
ing a very full exhibit illustrating its 
methods of work. The city of Frankfurt 
will show its methods of dealing with the 
opening out of old congested areas, and 
of executing town-planning schemes by 
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means of rearranging the boundaries of 
ownership, which in many German dis- 
tricts are a great difficulty owing to the 
minute sub-division of land. 

From Sweden and other Scandinavian 
countries there will be a most interesting 
exhibit of plans and models illustrating 
how the growing towns, by purchasing 
land, by building houses and facilitating 
building of houses by various associa- 
tions, are enabled, in conjunction with 
successful town pldnning, to regulate 
wisely their development and put a check 
on excessive land speculation. 

The city of Rome has sent valuable 
plans illustrating the development of that 
most interesting of all cities at different 
veriods, and also showing the present pro- 
posals for improving the city. The city of 
Milan sends an example of an Italian gar 
den city, and other interesting «xihibits 

America’s work will also be well repre- 
sented. From Chicago has come the great 
series of beautiful drawings mace by Mr. 
Burnham for the improvement and de- 
velopment of that thriving commercial 
centre. These drawings are of unique 
interest, and display not only most beauti- 
ful draughtsmanship, but one of the most 
comprehensive schemes for dealing in an 
entirely modern way with the development 
of a great city, its harbours, its railways, 
its parks, and its buildings. Other 
American civic and educational centres 
will be illustrated, as well as the system 
of parks and parkways which are becom- 
ing such an important feature in modern 
city development across the water. 

Among other exhibits which may be 
mentioned are interesting plans and views 
of Khartoum, Omdurman, Kingston 
(Jamaica), and other colonial towns. It 
is expected to give particulars of the site 
of the new Australian Commonwealth 
capital. 

From nearer home, Edinburgh sends a 
valuable collection of original drawings 
illustrating one of the few examples of 
comprehensive town planning that we 
have in Great Britain; while Professor 
Geddes is arranging a special series of 
drawings and models illustrating the de- 
velopment of Edinburgh, and the method 
of conducting the city survey, so important 
a preliminary stage to all town-planning 
work. 

The modern garden city and suburb 
development will be fully illustrated by 
some beautiful models illustrating Con- 
tinental examples, and both models and 

(Continued on page 343.) 
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HOUSE AT MILL HILL, 


The walls externally are of Tring bricks, with dressings and plinths of Osta bricks, 


October 5th, 1910, 


drawings fully illustrating the English 
garden city at Letchworth, the garden 
suburbs of Hampstead, Ealing, Harborne, 
Bournville, Port Sunlight, and others, 
while the Co-partnership Tenants’ garden 
suburbs and villages will be well repre- 
sented. 

In addition to these drawings many in- 
teresting examples of maps and diagrams 
arranged to illustrate graphically the vital 
statistics of population, health, traffic, and 
other matters essential to a proper under- 
standing of the problem of city develop- 
ment will be shown; and last, but by no 
means least in importance, the architec- 
tural aspect of the whole problem of town 
planning and city building will be fully 
dealt with, and some interesting examples 
will be shown illustrating various methods 
adopted by Continental cities to encourage 
good architecture and restrain the build- 
ing of bad examples. 


The fine collections brought together by 
Dr. Hegemann for the Berlin and Dissel- 
dorf Exhibitions have made it possible at 
this time to gather together such a com- 
prehensive Exhibition as will afford a 
unique opportunity for studying and com- 
paring the best town-planning work that 
has been carried out in the past or is being 
now done. The Council of the Royal In- 
stitute hopes that all who are interested 
in the subject will take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded. 


HOUSE AT MILL HILL. 


This is a detached house in the Georgian 
style, standing on the edge of the school 
park in Wills Grove, only a few hundred 
yards above Winterstoke Gardens. It 
occupies an open site, with fine views of 
many miles in three directions, and over- 
looks the school property. Here the owner 
has the advantage of complete security 
against unsatisfactory building develop- 
ments in the future, and a sufficiency of 
fresh air and sunshine, as the ground is 
400 feet above sea-level. A grass fore- 
court with a formal hedge and flagged path 
lies in front, a tennis lawn behind, and 
overlooking the latter a wide terrace wall 
150 feet long with a herbaceous border 8ft. 
wide running its full length. The walls 
externally are of Tring bricks, with 
dressings and plinth of Osta bricks, the 
roof of red sand-faced tiles, and the wood- 
work throughout painted white. The 
builders are Messrs. Wm. Moss and Sons, 
and the architect Mr. Martin S. Briggs. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 
aT he Society of Portrait Painters. 

In selecting the gallery of the Society 
of Painters in Watercolours for its exhibi- 
tion this year, the Society of Portrait 
Painters has been under a rather happy 
necessity of reducing the proportions of 
its exhibition, since its larger exhibitions 
generally included a good deal of rather 
uninteresting work, and there was a too 
evident desire to fill the walls somehdéw. 
Even in the present case, one of the largest 
pictures, Mr. Solomon’s family group, is 
one formerly exhibited at the Royal 
Academy; and there are others which ‘we 
imagine are not exhibited for the first 
time. The reason for the existence of the 
Society is mot very obvious; for. all 
general exhibitions contain a considerable 
proportion—some may think too large a 
proportion—of portraits; nor does the 
Society appear to illustrate any special 
school or:pcint of view in regard to por- 
trait painting. 

There are some good works; among 
them Mr. Walton’s forcible and broadly 
painted half-length of Sir William 
Crookes. In the presentation portrait of 
Colonel Smith Grant, Mr. Lorimer has 
made a success of the difficult subject of a 
military costume portrait, toning down the 
scarlet uniform to its due place in the 
colour scheme. His other, of Mr. W. 
Montgomery, is “presentation portrait” all 
over. It is curious how the mere fact of 
a portrait being for presentation seems 
to induce a commonplace and_ prosaic 
style, as the rooms of the Royal Academy 
abundantly testify every year. Mr. Laver’s 
two portraits of ladies are fine examples 
of his favourite treatment of a portrait, in 
a pervading dark dress with a few small 
bits of bright colour coming out against 
the dark. In the half-length of Mrs. Ralph 
Peto, excellent both in composition and 
colour, the manner in which the blue of the 
feather on the hat is sufficiently discerned 
without in the least ¢ebtruding on the 
general scheme, is an exccilent point. Mr. 
Loudan’s “Mrs. Stanley Barry”’ is fine botb 
in colour and line, though the right hand 
seems a little neglected; but we fancy this 
also has been seen before at the Academy 
or elsewhere. Mr. Herbert Olivier has a 
masterful-looking full length of Mrs. Ford 
holding a double-bass upright before her, 
the bow depending from one hand. This, 
of course, makes an effective addition to 
the picture. The painting of the head 
seems rather hard and unsympathetic, but 
perhaps we may expect this kind of ex- 
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pression from a lady who has the energy 
to handle so formidable an instrument. 
Mr.Melton Fisher’s large full-length of a 
lady has a certain power about it, but is 
somewhat stiff and ungainly in position; 
the sitter (if we may so describe a stand- 
ing figure) does not seem to have known 
quite what to do with her hands, a point 
in which one would think the artist might 
have assisted her. Mr. Strang’s group, 
“The Violinist,’’ looks better and more im- 
portant here than it did in the Academy, 
being in a more central position and a 
better light. The portrait of the violinist - 
is keen and expressive, but the group 
does not hang together. Why is the lady 
accompanist playing when the violinist is 
not, and what is she laughing at? There- 
is no obvious explanation, and it makes 
the work look rather like a joke. Mr. 
Hudson’s_ half-length of a lady, called 
“Study in Blue and Red,” is a pleasing 
composition. 

Generally speaking, the exhibition is a 
good one, though some of the most im- 
portant works are not new. But one is 
rather inclined to think that the title of 
the Society is somewhat too comprehen- 
sive for the actual scope of the exhibition, 


TRADE AND CRAFT, 


Smokeless Heating Stoves. 


Modern enterprise has done much to im- 
prove the domestic environment, and manifes- 
tations of continued activity in this respect 
become increasingly numerous and varied, 
Any appliance, indeed, that is designed with 
a view to the minimising of domestic labour 
is assured of a welcome reception. The 
smokeless heating stoves which have recently 
been introduced by the Carron Company, | 
Carron, Stirlingshire, and in illustration of 
which a booklet. has also been published, 
should mark yet another stage in the general 
advance towards a healthier atmosphere in 
the home. A wide variety of examples are 
included in the booklet, and all are designed 
to consume anthracite coal, coalite, or gas 


coke. They are capable of considerable 
variation in heat, and are fitted with im-° 
proved appliances, which ensure greater 


facility in the operation of the various work- 
ing parts. These stoves will burn indefinitely 
without re-lighting, it being only necessary 
to stoke occasionally, and to re-charge with 
fuel. They can be fixed with ease in front 
of any existing fireplace, as the method con- 
sists merely in cutting a hole through the 
mouth of the fireplace, in which is inserted 
a short piece of sheet iron pipe. Only small 


pieces of fuel, about the size of walnuts, need 
be used. 
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Ground floor plan. 


HOUSE AT MILL HILL. 


MARTIN SHAW BRIGGS, 


First floor plan. 
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The main facade in ‘Norfolk Street is flanked by circular towers with conical roof, and has stepped gables to the main roof. Norwegian granite 
was used for the main front, with Portland stone above. The ornament is sparingly applied, mainly in dog-tooth mouldings to the circular window- 
heads, and the carving on the plaster heads. 
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PALATINE BANK, MAN- 
CHESTER, 


The Palatine Bank at Manchester is 
situated in Brown Street, and has been 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Briggs, 
Wostenholme, and Thornely. 

The elevations are treated in Romanesque 
style, probably the only example of the 
style to be found inthe city. The main 
facade in Norfolk Sireet is carried up four 
floors, with an additional storey in the roof, 
lighted by dormer windows behind a 
battlemented parapet. It is flanked on 
either side by circular towers with conical 
roof, and has stepped gables to the main 
roof. The materials used were Norwegian 
granite for the ground floor, with Port 
land stone above. The ornament is spar- 
ingly applied, mainly in dog-tooth mould- 
ings to the circular window heads, and 
the carving on the simple pilaster heads. 
The elevation on the Brown Street side 
has from right-of-light considerations had 
to. be kept lower. 

The decoration of the interior is kept 
simple in design, depending for cffect on 
a colour scheme in glazed material. On 
three sides of the bank chamber are 
painted panels representing shippimg, trad- 
ing, and the arts. The walls are covered 
with Doulton’s “Carrara-ware’’ in a dull 
white finish restful to the eye. It looks 
particularly well in the vaulted ceilings in 
the entrance to the bank. On the piers, also 
in Carrara-ware, clever. use has been made 
of a billet ornament in gold. ‘The soft 
marble-like effect of the Carrara blocks in 
the piers and arches and vaulted ceilings 
of the interior serves to set off the bold 
colour scheme of the upper portion of the 
walls, which is an arrangement of blues 
and reds on a background of gold mosaic. 
Above the gold mosaic is a gilded cornice 
carrying the domed ceiling which serves to 
light the bank. ‘This glass ceiling, the 
work of Messrs. George Wragge, Limited, 
is divided into compartments, on which are 
shown the arms and. devices of Lanca- 
shire boroughs. The medizval char- 
acter of the building has been kept very 
strictly in all the details. The bank 
counters and desks are made of oak, the 
door handles, the electric-light fittings, 
and the scales on the counter are all made 
of bronze decorated with simple Roman- 
esque forms relieved occasionally by a-tiny 
figure of a Crusader with his long sword 
and cloak. The work of Messrs. George 
Wragge, Ltd., included designing and 
manufacturing the following: — Lift en- 
closure, gates, grilles, electric fittings, 
special door furniture, cast bronze en- 
trance tablets,, and casements. Steel 
and glass dome over Banking Hall, 
and lead lights. The whole of the 
metal work has been designed to 
be in keeping with the character of 
the building ; the interlaced tracery pattern 
being freely used in conjunction with coats 
of arms of Lancastrian towns. The large 
bronze tablets at the bank entrances repre- 
sent the doorway of the period flanked 
with armoured figures, in the centre of 
which is placed the device of the bank; 
the pull handles on the swing doors 
modelled and cast in bronze re-echoing 
the feeling. Ina similar manner, the elec- 
tric counter standards are finished with 
a terminal in the shape of a finely 
modelled figure of a Norman knight. 
Throughout the metal work has_ been, 
while conforming to modern requirements, 
given a character which leaves the impres- 
sion of the Norman feeling. The 
floor of the Bank is laid with india- 
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rubber tiles. The bank occupies the 
whole of the ground ‘floor with its 
counting-house, its bank parlours, and 


boardroom. The rest of the building is 
available for offices, many of which are 
already occupied. 

Among the contractors are the follow- 
ing: General contractors, W. Brown and 
Sons, Manchester, and Gerrard and Sous 
Ltd., Surriton, Manchester; mason .and 
brickwork, Deakin and Greenwood. Man: 
chester; plumbing and glazing, J. Jaffrey 
and Co., Manchester; plastering and 
painting, J. Gibbons; metal casements 
and ornamental ironwork and_ leaded 
lights and electric fittings, G. Wragge, 
Ltd. ; electric installation, Lightfoot Bros. ; 
Carrara work, Doulton’s, Ltd., London: 
heating and ventilating, Saunders and Tay- 
lor, Ld. ; electric lifts, A. Smith, Major and 
Stevens, London; strong rooms, Sutcliffe, 
Binns and Co. ; fireplaces, Wall Fireplaces 
and Foundry Co., Ltd.; fireproof floor, 
Kleine Patent Fire Resisting, London; 
marble work, C. W. Williams and Co.; 


sanitary fittings, Shanks and Co., Ltd.; 
stone carving, Earp, Hobbs and Miller; 
steelwork, Redpath, Brown and Co.; 


granite, Macleod and Co., Liverpool, 


The Lord Mayor (Alderman Sir John 
Knill) has promised to preside at a meet- 
ing, to be held at the Mansion House in 
the last week in October, in furtherance 
of the scheme of holding an Imperial Ex- 
hibition in London in 1915. Early next 
month a meeting of the temporary com- 
mittee will be called to make arrangements 
for this meeting. 


* * * 


Lord Kitchener has consented to take 
the chair at the paper on the “ Planning 
nof Khartoum and Omdurman” which 
Mr. W. H. McLean, municipal engineer 
of Khartoum and Lecturer in Engineering 
at the Gordon College, will read before the 
International Town Planning Conference 
arranged for next month by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. 


THE BANKING HALL LOOKING TOWARDS 
BRIGGS, WOLSTENHOLME, AND THORNELY, 


ARCHITECTS. 


ee 
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NEW WORKS, PROPOSED AND IN‘ PROGRESS. 


PROPOSED. 


Arbroath.—It is proposed to erect an addi- 
tion to Arbroath Keptie School for the ac- 
commodation of supplementary classes. At 
a recent meeting the Property Committee sub- 
mitted to the Board a list of tenders amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £2,346, or £846 more 
than the sum considered at a previous meet- 
ing to be necessary for the work. The con- 
vener explained that the Department had 
refused to accept the plans unless new offices 
were put in, and said that some of the ten- 
ders required reconsideration. It was moved 
that the whole matter be deferred for a 
month, and this was agreed to. 

Barnoldswick.—The Vicar of Barnoldswick 
announces in his Parish Magazine that a site 
for the proposed new church in Skipton Road 
has been acquired. The total cost is £1,000, 
and already half of this has been received 
and utilised. The remaining £500 will have 
to be paid by the 1st of August next, when 
the building scheme will be taken in hand. 

Bexhill-on-Sea.—The Bexhill Town Council 
have decided to make application to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow the sum of £2,977, for the erection 
of a colonaade and bandstand on the Central 
Parade. 

Blyth.—Viscount Ridley has promised 
£1,000 towards the cost of the proposed new 


municipal buildings at Blyth. The total 
_ cost of the scheme is £15,000. _ 
Cork.—Mr. P. C. Cowan, Chief Engineer- 


ing Inspector of the L.G.B., who recently 
held an inquiry into the Dublin Corporation 
scheme for the erection of dwellings for the 
workers in the Cook Street area, states that 
while he does not advise the rejection of the 
scheme, he suggests that it should be more 
fully considered. It is expected that there 
will be a conference between Mr. Cowan and 
the Corporation officials ia connection with 
the matter. ‘ 

Doncaster.—The Great Northern Railway 
Company have sent to the Doncaster Cor- 


_poration their last contribution of £10,000, 


making. in all £30,000, towards the cost of 
the new bridge over the Marsh Gate level 
crossing. 

Droylsden (Manchester).—The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners having sanctioned the 
scheme for the formation of a new parish, a 
new church is to be built for St. Andrew’s, 
Droylsden and Clayton, in place of the 
present Mission Church, at a cost of £4,000. 
When £1,000 has been raised the work of 
erection will be commenced, and so far over 
£800 has been realised. 

East Grinstead.—The Urban Council are 
not to purchase the site at the junction of 
London Road and Station Approach, whereon 
they proposed to erect new Municipal offices, 
stables, etc. Application was made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to a 
loan, but the Board are not prepared to give 
that sanction, being of the opinion that at 
the recent inquiry sufficient evidence in 
favour of the scheme was not adduced. and, 
turther, that on the site of the present offices 
there is sufficient room for any extension of 
premises the Council may require for some 
time to come. 

Ebbw Vale.—It is proposed to erect a drill 
hall for the 1st Welsh Field Ambulance, 
R.A.M.C.(T.), -whose headquarters are at 
Ebbw Vale, and a site near the London and 
Provincial Bank has been provisionally se- 
lected. 

Esher.—The plans of the Parish Hall to 
be erected in Church Street, Esher*have been 
passed by the District Councils providing 
the walls are built to the required thickness 
under the by-laws. 

Inverkeithing.—It is the intention of the 
Inverkeithing School Board to erect a new 
school in consequence of the greatly in- 
creased number of children in the parish due 
to the work at Rosyth Naval Base. The 
school will provide accommodation for 920 
pupils, who will be distributed in 15 class- 
rooms. 


Liverpool.—The city justices three months 
ago decided, as a temporary expedient, to 
ask the City Council to provide an additional 
court in the present Dale Street buildings 
and to effect certain structural alterations in 
the offices on the ground floor. The Cor- 
poration surveyor (Mr. T. Shelmerdine) has 
now prepared detailed plans and _specifica- 
tions and invited tenders, the lowest of 
which amounts to £1,617. The proposed 
new court, with the necessary fittings, light- 
ing, heating, and ventilation, will cost £1,054, 
alterations in the main bridewell adjoining 
the new court £60, and the alterations to 
the offices £502. This expense is greater 
than anticipated, but, the Office Committee 
strongly recommend the justices to urge the 
City Council to have the work done as soon 
as possible. 

London, N.E.—A commencement is shortly 
to be made with the building of the pro- 
posed new church of St. Andrew at Higham 
Hill, situate in the district of Leyton. 

London, S.E.—At a recent meeting of the 
Deptford Borough Council the Libraries Com- 
mittee reported that they had had under con- 
sideration the probable cost of the building 
to be erected in Lewisham High Road, at the 
corner of Rokeby Road, for a central library. 
It would be remembered that when Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie was approached some years 
ago the cost was estimated at £9,000, which 
he agreed to give in respect of the central 
library, together with £4,500 for each of the 
two branch libraries proposed to be erected. 
The committee, now being of opinion that 
£9,000 would not be sufficient to cover the 
cost of building the library, had approached 
Mr. Carnegie with a view to his offer in 
respect of that building being increased, and 
they were gratified to report that a communi- 
cation had been received in which he agreed 
to make his gift £12,000. 

London, N.—The Local Government Board 
has declined to accede to the application of 
the Hornsey Borough Council for permission 
to sell land acquired some years ago at High: 
gate for the erection of workmen’s dwellings. 
‘The department expresses the opinion that 
private enterprise has failed to meet the de- 
mand for this class of house in the district, 
aud that nu sufficient grounds have been 
adduced to justify the council in not proceed- 
ing to carry out the scheme, for which a loan 
of £39,690 was sanctioned in November, 1907. 

Mi.ford Haven.—The Milford Haven 
Urban Council, at a recent meeting, further 
considered the question of erecting a bridge 
at Pill on the recommendation of the High- 
ways Committee to apply for a Provisional 
Order to enable the work to be proceeded 
with. It was explained that the scheme would 
cost £3,000, and that of this sum the County 
Council had promised to contribute £1,000. 
Application was also to be made to the 
National Provident Institution which owned 
the greater part of the property in Milford 
for a subscription towards the scheme, which 
is necessary in order to provide improved 
inter-road communication between the two 
fishing ports of Milford and Neyland. By 
a majority of one the Council decided not 
to proceed with the Provisional Order until 
a reply had been received from the National 
Provident Institution. 

Newport (Mon.)—The Monmouthshire Ter- 
ritorial Forces Association have received a 
letter from the War Office stating that the 
Army Council is prepared to consider a 
scheme for the provision of an up-to-date 
artillery drill station in the Pill district of 
Newport. The scheme provides not only 
for a hall, officers’, sergeants’, and men’s 
rooms, but lecture halls, riding school, gn 
park, and housing accommodation for three 
instructors. 

Reading.—Mr. Edgar Dudley, F.S.I., Local 
Government Board Inspector, has held an 
inquiry, at the Town Hall, into the applice- 
tion of the Covncil for sanction to borrow 
£2,000 for the purchase of land from Messrs. 
H. and G. Simonds, Limited, for the widen- 
ing of Bridge Street, Reading. 
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IN PROGRESS AND COMPLETED. 


Aldershot.—It is anticipated that the new 
lecture room now in course of erection at 
Aldershot for the Prince Consort’s Library 
will be completed by the end of November. 
The work is in the hands of Mr. J. Crockerell, 
Army contractor, of Aldershot, Plymouth, and 
Selsea, and the total outlay will be about 
£1,200. The lecture hall, which will accom- 
modate 452 officers, will be connected with the 
older library by a covered way, which will 
run beside a smaller reading room, also in 
course of construction. 


Colbren (Wales).—The new Baptist Church 
at Colbren, erected at a cost of £1,350, has 
been completed, and provides: accommoda- 
tion for 450 persons. It is built of local 
stone, with Bath stone dressings, the whole 
of the timber work being in selected pitch- 
pine. The building is lighted throughout 
by acetylene gas, and is heated by medium 
pressure hot water apparatus. Mr. W. Beddoe 
Rees, Cardiff, was the architect, and Messrs. 
Thomas Bros., Pontardowe, the contractors. 


Colwyn Bay.—The foundation-stone of the 
tower of St. Paul’s Church, Colwyn Bay, has 
been laid by Mr. John Brock, J.P. The 
church was established. 22 years ago, but 
owing to lack of sufficient funds, the build- 
ing has so far remained unfinished. The 
tower will be 85ft. in height, with eight belfry 
windows. Situated at the north-west corner 
of the nave, and forming the main entrance 
to the church, it will provide a roomy porch, 
over which will be a classroom surmounted 
by the ringing room and belfry, with space 
for a full peal of bells. A clock, which can 
be illuminated at night, will be placed in the 
tower, having a face on each side. The tower 
is square on. plan, with massive buttresses at 
the angles, and built like the church of local 
limestone, with red sandstone dressings. The 
amount of the contract is £3,409, Mr. J. 
Douglas, of Chester, being the architect. 


Dawdon (Durham).—The Marchioness of 
Londonderry has laid the foundation stone 
of a new church, to be dedicated to St. Hild 
and St. Helen, at Dawdon, Seaham Harbour, 
which is in course of erection at a cost of 
£5,500. The church, which is being built 
of Lincolnshire faced bricks, in the Norman 
basilica style of architecture, will be 130 ft. 
in length and over soft. wide. The site 
includes space for a vicarage. 

Dumbarton.—The new Carnegie Library in 
Strathleven Place, Dumbarton, erected at a 
cost of £6,000, has been completed. The 
building is of white Dalreoch sandstone, in 
the Renaissance style, and is of fireproof 
construction, having concrete floors and steel 
roofs. The dimensions of the general read- 
ing-room are 41ft. by 37ft., and seating ac- 
commodation is provided for 112 readers. 
Mr. William Reid, Church Street, Dumbar- 
ton, was the architect. 

Halifax.—The foundation stone of the new 
district police station, which is in course of 
erection in Warley Road, Halifax, at a cost 
of £1,850, has been formally laid by Alder- 
man L. Calvert, the chairman of the Watch 
Committee. 

London, S.W.—The new building of St. 
Mark’s Training College. is now prac- 
tically complete. The building, which 
has cost nearly £25,000, is of red brick with 
Portland and Bath stone dressing. Its front, 
parallel with the King’s Road, is rsoft. long, 
and in the middle it runs back goft. It is 
solidly built, with fireproof floors and stairs. 
On the ground floor there are five class 
rooms, a physics laboratory, and a science 
lecture theatre, besides offices for the prin- 
cipal and secretary. The floor contains two 
more class rooms, a library, tutors’ rooms, 
and an art room. Above these, again, are 
s6 cubicles, the other 76 students being ac- 
commodated in the old main building. There 
is also a lower ground floor containing manual 
training and other workrooms. Adjoining 
the western end of the building is a gym- 
nasium, measuring 7s5ft. by 35ft., with a 
recreation room behind it. The formal 
opening will not take place till next June. 
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On three sides of the bank chamber are painted panels representing shipping, trading, and the arts. A gilded cornice carries the dcmed 
ceiling which serves to light the bank. 


PALATINE BANK, MANCHESTER: VIEW OF PART OF BANKING HALL. BRIGGS, WOLSTENHOLME, 
AND THORNLEY, ARCHITECTS. 
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NO. 4, WIMPOLE STREET, W. 


The site upon which this house is heing 
built is a restricted one, and has heen de- 
veloped to meet the requirements of a 
modern West End dwelling house. The 
front is being executed with “T.L.B.”” 
sand-faced bricks, with dressings of Port- 
land stone, and green jalousie shutters to 
the windows. The house is being erected 
by Messrs. D. Prosser and Son, of No. 23, 
Charlotte Street, W., from the designs of 
Mr., W. Henry White, F-R-1.B.A., ‘om 
No. 14a, Cavendish Place, W. The illus- 
tration is from a drawing exhibited in this 
year’s Royal Academy. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, October 5th. 

INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS, Koh-i-Noor House, 
Kingsway. Mr. Moritz Kahn on ‘‘American 
Methods as Applied to Reinforced Concrete 
Contracting,” 4 p.m. 

Thursday, October 6th. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Lonpon.—Car- 
penters’ Company’s Lectures. Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘““Town Planning,” 
ist lecture, “Ideals of the Past,” 6 p.m. 
Friday, October 7th. 

INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS.— 
Annual meeting at Eastbourne. Commences 
11.15 a.m, in Council Chamber at the Town 
Hall. Concludes on Saturday, October 8th. 
Monday, October 10th. 

R.I.B.A. International Town Planning Con- 
ference in London commences, and con- 
tinues until October 22nd. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


OCTOBER 31, ETC., ROMFORD GAR- 
DEN SUBURB. Competitions in six classes 
for architects and in one class for builders for 
the best cottages, etc., erected in the Town 
Planning and Modern House and Cottage 
Exhibition, Gidea Park, to be held in June 
and July, 1911. Prizes amounting to £1,050. 
Particulars of the Secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, 33, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

NOV. ‘15. -TOWN. PLAN FOR ES 
TATES AT RUISLIP AND NORTH 
WOOD.—The directors of Garden Estates, 
Limited, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., invite Competitive designs for a town 
plan in thezparishes named. Terms and con- 
ditions obtainable from the company. De- 
posit, one guinea. > 

NOV.%29» BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—The U.D. Council 
invite experienced architects to submit plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the erection 
of hot sea-water baths, at Pickie. Further 
particulars can be had on application to J. 
Milliken, Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, 
Bangor, Co. Down. 

DEC. 1. DUBLIN. . NEW PAVILION® 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 
AT DONNYBROOK. Open only to archi- 
tects practising in Dublin. Premiums £100 
(to be merged), £30, and £20. Conditions 
on application to the Registrar. 

DECAaz: MANCHESTER. LAYING 
OUT OF THE BLACKLEY ESTATE. The 
Manchester Corporation invite architects and 
others to submit competitive plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for the laying-out of 
their Blackley Estate. Plans of the estate, 
etc., from the City Surveyor’s office, Town 
Hall, Manchester. Deposit three guineas. 

DEC. 1. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILD- 
ING OF MR. J. E. BEALE’S PREMISES. 
Competitive designs are invited from archt- 
tects for rebuilding the above property, for 
which the following premiums are offered for 
three selected designs:—1st £100, 2nd £50, 
3rd £25. A plan of the site and particulars 
can be obtained from J. Elmes Beale, owner, 
Bournemouth, on payment of a deposit of one 
guinea, which will be refunded upon receipt 
of a bona-fide design. 


| 
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SOME PRINCIPLES 


AND A PROBLEM. 


The further mural decoration of the Houses of Parliament by the addition of six 


historical panels, as enumerated in last week’s tssue, on p. 314, enhances the interest of the 


paper on wall decoration read by Mr. F. Morley Fletcher, Director of the Edinburgh College 
of Art, at the end oj December last, before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, and 


|vecently published in the R.I.B.A. Journal. 


From the following extracts it will be seen 


that Mr. Fletcher gives a cleay and succinct restatement of the principles that appear to 
govern mural decoration, and deals suggestively with the problem of permanency of the 


materials employed, 


The Parlous State of Decorative Art. 

The great increase of material and me- 
chanical resources in these modern days 
seems to have brought bewilderment and 
confusion to decorative art rather than any 
corresponding ‘advantage. In wall de- 
coration especially is this confusion ev1- 
dent. With all our machinery, with all 
our schools, can one point anywhere to a 
single piece of great and satisfying modern 
wall decoration in all this country—to any 
work that will bear strict comparison witn 
that of the great masters of the past? We 
have had in this country several masters of 
great decorative and imaginative talent. 
One thinks of the names of Gainsborough, 
Alfred Stevens, Rossetti, and others of our 
great painters who had the poetic talent, 
yet who left no great wall decoration in 
any of our national buildings, or churches, 
or great halls. 

Perhaps the conditions of our climate 
and national life are such that a different 
character of decoration is more suited to 
us—one more concentrated in form, used 
as points of enrichment giving emphasis 
to large reposeful surfaces, rather than the 
diffuse decoration of great spaces suited 
to other national ideals. Perhaps the rea- 
son is simply that a proper technical 
method has not yet been found that will 
satisfy the conditions imposed by our 
humid climate and the impure atmosphere 
of our cities. In either case it is evident 
to all who have studied the more modern 
attempts at mural decoration that the 
technical problem is not solved; that good 
work has been spoiled or lost for lack of 
craftsmanship; and that a true technique 
must be found before real progress can be 
made in this branch of Art. 

What are the principles that should be 
observed and kept in view in the search 
for a method suited to our modern condi- 
tions, and for the future development of a 
School of Decorative Painting in which 
personal expression may have the utmost 
freedom, subject only to the control of a 
true principle? In contemplating the 
carrying out of a definite scheme of decora- 
tion, the considerations that must simul- 
taneously present themselves to an artist 
are those of material and treatment. The 
materials to be employed, and the style or 
manner of treatment are equally involved 
in their relation to the architectonic ne- 
cessities of any given work. The first 
decision as to both material and treatment 
must satisfy the elementary aesthetic 
principles or canons of workmanship re- 
lating to the work in hand. 

A Cardinal Princtple. 

One great established principle relating 
to wall treatment demands that in decora- 
tion of a wall the sense of the flat surface 
shall not be lost; that, however elaborate 
the enrichment of the design, the sense of 
illusion shall never be given to an extent 
that would appear to destroy the fact of the 
flat wall. It is the same fundamental 
principle or rule that insists, in the enrich- 
ment of an object, that its essential char- 
acter shall be emphasised rather than lost 
or disguised. This principle is familiar to 


us all, yet how often is the consideration 
of it neglected in our wall decoration, and 
especially in the choice of material for such 
work? Not only in our own time, but in 
all times of the great periods of decorative 
art, one sees the frequent tendency to fall 
away from true decoration of surface to 
the meretricious effort to produce illusion 
of reality and so destroy rather than de- 
corate the wall. Examples of this may be 
seen in Roman as well as in later Euro- 
pean art. 

Whatever then be the particular mate- 
rial chosen for tse on the surface of the 
wall, it must be of a nature to harmonise 
with the fabric of the wall rather than to 
conceal or disguise it. It should not be 
necessary to cover up, the wall with a 
foreign material before commencing to 
decorate it. The most true decorative 
method will be one that uses rather than 
conceals the wall. It may be contended 
that some of our modern wall coverings are 
a necessary clothing of a wall prior to its 
decoration. In the case of domestic 
rooms, with the need of continual renewal 
and ever-changing tenancy, this must be 
admitted to be so; but here it is a ques- 
tion of renewal and change of surface for 
the sake of cleanliness and the individual 
taste of successive tenants, and not a case 
of permanent or monumental wall decora- 
tion. 

A Makeshitt Practice. 

A common practice in the permanent 
decoration of public buildings is to cover 
the walls with canvas upon which the de- 
coration is painted either before or after 
the canvas is placed on the wall. This at 
the best must be admitted to be only a con- 
venient makeshift, and not a method satis- 
fying in the simplest way the primary con- 
ditions of artistic treatment. The canvas 
is not a durable material used under such 
conditions, and is in-its nature foreign to 
the substance of the wall. 

One might elaborate to a great extent 
instances of breach ot the elementary 
ptinciple of true and direct treatment in 
wall decoration without finding any clue 
to a solution which should indicate the per- 
fect method. We can no longer have re- 
course to the simple means of the old 
masters of fresco painting, for these have 
been proved dangerous in our humid cli- 
mate and smoke-laden city atmosphere. If, 
however, we examine the best results of 
modern methods of work, keeping in view 
the principles of the true tradition, we may 
find ultimately an indication of the sure 
direction for research and experiment that 
will lead to a method suited to our modern 
conditions. 

The Work of Puvis de Chavannes. 

First among the notable examples of 
modern work that would seem worthy of 
our consideration are the great decorations 
of Puvis de Chavannes. The collection of 
decorations on the walls of the Pantheon 
in Paris affords a unique opportunity for 
study and comparison of various styles, 
both in method and treatment. Without 
question the work of Puvis de Chavannes 
is pre-eminent in its beautiful selection of 
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tone and colour, and its obvious harmony 
with the spirit and architectural intention 
of the building. On closer examination 
one finds it to be painted with solid oil 
paint, rendered dull on the surface by 
means of a wax medium, and on a canvas 
ground which has been fixed to the stone 
wall. It is here that one questions the 
character of the method and workmanship. 
The fixing of the canvas is a convenience 
to the artist, but is not called. for by the 
wall which it conceals; nor can its material 
satisfy strict conditions of soundness and 
durability. The method has still other ob- 
jections when it leads to the possibility and 
actual practice of painting the decoration 
away from the building, and under other 
conditions of lighting, as has been the case 
in M. de Chavannes’ later work for the 
decoration of the Boston Library. These 
decorations were entirely painted in Paris, 
on canvas, without the artist having seen 
the building for which they were destined. 
Here both esthetic and material interests 
are in danger. It follows from these con- 
siderations that although one must allow 
the fullest admiration: for beauty and fine 
treatment to the work of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, yet the methods employed do not 
strictly satisfy the requirements of artistic 
principle on the material side. 
The Luminous Wall. 

In another respect the use of a canvas 
covering for wall painting entails the loss 
of a decorative quality, especially when the 
canvas is solidly painted over, as in the 
case of the Pantheon decorations. Under 
this treatment one loses the harmonious 
luminous quality which should be a pro- 
perty of the wall itself rather than an 
illusory effect obtained by loaded lights. 

In the Vatican frescoes by Raphael one 
never loses the sense of the luminous wall, 
telling everywhere through the painted 
decoration. In the Pantheon decorations, 
although the tones chosen are most har- 
monious, yet there is a sense of the loss of 
the wall’s own luminosity under the super- 
imposed opaque coating of solid paint. 
This necessity of retaining and using the 
luminous power of the wall I believe to be 
of the first importance in decorative wall- 
painting. It is a most conspicuous quality 
in the best of the old masters’ work. 

Another noteworthy example of modern 
decoration is the work in South Kensing- 
ton Museum by the late Lord Leighton— 
the two lunettes filled with designs repre- 
senting the Arts of Peace and the Arts of 
War. These beautiful designs are carried 
out by a modern method, named the Spirit 
Fresco method, by which the colour, while 
rendered fluid by a spirit medium, is laid 
on a porous surface, and is at the same 
time slightly protected by wax. But the 
surface of the wall remains dry and ab- 
sorbent, and the work is subject to all the 
varying influences of moisture, dirt, and 
acid gas in the London atmosphere. The 
colour has already faded consicerably in 
the few years that have elarsed since the 
work was done, and the surface has shown 
signs of disintegration. Otherwise the 
decorative character of these frescoes 15 en- 
tirely satisfying, and they are ol! a true and 
scholarly tradition. Their only element 
of failure is in the fact of their inability 
to resist the dangers of our climate by 
reason of their exposed surface. How 
great these dangers are, and how penetrat- 
ing is the acidity of a city atmosphere, will 
be realised by consideration of the fact that 
Professor Church, in examining the ex- 
terior limestone of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
found the limestone to be changed to sul- 
phate of lime to a depth of three-quarters 
of an inch by the action of sulphurous acid 
in air and rain. Although in an interior 
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there is protection from rain, there is still 
the similarly dangerous circumstance of 
condensation of moisture consequent on 
sudden changes of temperature. 

Neither the painted canvas nor the 
spirit-fresco method has therefore provided 
us with a sure means of work. The ex- 
amples cited, and other modern decora- 
tions of great and notable achievement, 
such as those by Mr. Sargent for the Bos- 
ton Library, still leave us uncertain as to 
the soundness of their method, and uncon- 
vinced that the proper solution has yet 
been found. Many other media and spe- 
cial preparations of pigment have been 
invented, and are offered by the manufac- 
turers of artists’ materials, some having 
obvious advantages; but, good and useful 
as these are, they meet only part of the 
main requirements of our case. 


Failure of Modern Materials. 


The failures or difficulties of modern 
materials have driven many artists to re- 
vert to the old methods of pure fresco as 
the only solution of the modern problem. 
So long as coal and gas are burnt in our 
cities there must be the continued impreg- 
nation by acid, and consequent disintegra- 
tion of surface as the lime becomes inevit- 
ably decomposed and the surface gradually 
powders away. For these reasons the re- 
vival of fresco and tempera is of doubtful 
value. 

In an experiment nearer home the diffi- 
culties with which we are faced have been 
more frankly met, and appear to be to a 
great extent overcome, in those remark- 
able examples of modern decoration in 
Edinburgh, carried out by Mrs. Traquair. 
Open as these decorations may be to in- 
dividual criticism, yet they are without 
doubt a great achievement, and satisfy in a 
remarkable way many of the most difficult 
conditions presented to our modern de- 
corator. They are, by virtue of the nature 
of the materials used, of great durability, 
and should prove to be immune to the 
dangers of our climate and atmosphere. 
They may be safely and freely washed, 
and their protecting surface of wax may 
be renewed from time to time. 


Mrs. Traquair’s Methods. 


The following are notes given me by 
Mrs. Traquair of her method of work, and 
of the preparation of the walls. (1) A 
good plaster ground was prepared, then 
successive coats of zinc-white were given, 
thinned very much at first with oil of tur- 
pentine—almost no zinc in first coats—four 
or five coats given in all. (2) The painting 
was done on the solid zinc-white ground 
—the colour used being ordinary oil colour 
in tubes, thinned by a medium of beeswax 
dissolved in turpentine—about one teacup- 
ful of beeswax shavings to a pint of tur- 
pentine. The lights were got by wiping 
with a rag, no white paint being used. 
(3) The finished painting was varnished 
with good copal carriage-varnish. (4) A 
wash of wax and turpentine was put over 
all the varnished surface and rubbed by 
hand with a cloth to a dull eggshell polish. 
A careful examination of the work in the 
Catholic Apostolic Church and in the 
Mortuary Chapel of the Sick Children’s 
Hospital strengthens the conviction that 
the methods employed are, in the main, 
very suited to the conditions of our modern 
life. 

The Virtues of Wax. 


There is confirmation of the value of the 
protecting surface of wax, laid on and 
polished by hand, in the description given 
lately by Principal Laurie of the methods 
employed by the Greek sculptors and de- 
corators in similarly protecting the painted 
surfaces of their statues and temple walls. 
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Perhaps in detail the method might be 
simplified or verified, but the main points 
essential to true decoration seem to be well 
fulfilled, namely: (1) The wall is prepared 
with a durable and luminous surface of a 
very impervious character, thus protecting 
the work from dampness from within the 
wall. (2) In applying the paint the 
luminosity of the wall surface is retained 
and used in modelling the forms of the de- 
sign. The lights are obtained from the 
wall itself—never by loaded paint sug- 
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gesting an illusion of light unrelated to 
the wall’s surface. (3) The surface of 
paint is covered with an impervious and 
renewable protective material that in itself 
has a quality of decorative value. (4) The 
work is executed zu sztu. Whether the 
problem is entirely solved will only be de- 
cided by time and further experiment, but 
there seems to be a strong probability that 
in respect of material and method of work 
these decorations will prove a most valu- 
able example. 


THE WEEK’S NEWS 


The Coventry Corporation decided, on 
Wednesday last, to accept Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s offer to provide £10,000 for 
branch free hbraries. 

¢ © «# 


With reference to the Rothschild Road 
school competition, the awards in which 
were announced in last week’s issue, the 
third prize should have been ascribed to 
Messrs. Cheers and Smith, architects, 
Twickenham and Blackburn. 

* * * 


The Kensington Borough Council last 
Wednesday refused to consent to the pro- 
posal of the London County Council to 
construct tramways along Fulham Road to 
Brompton Road, with a terminus close to 
the Oratory, on the ground that they would 
be seriously detrimental to the property on 
the line of route and in the vicinity. 

* * * 


A stained-glass window has been erected 
in Ashstead« Church, Surrey,: to» the 
memory of the late Mr. John T. Holgate, 
A.Inst.C.E., F.1.1I., who for: many years 
was sidesman of the church. Tlie subject 
of the window is the baptism of our Lord 
by St. John. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. G. Maile and Son, of Lon- 
don. 

* * * 

The garden village on the Penkhull es- 
tate of the newly federated Potteries 
borough was inaugurated on Saturday of 
last week, when the Mayoress (Mrs. Cecil 
Wedgwood) opened the first cottage of 
“ Stoke-on-Trent Tenants, Limited,” 
originally registered as the Trentham 
Garden Village Tenants, Limited. The 
estate covers 38 acres, and is situated on a 
hill with a south-west aspect. 

* * * 


The University Extension Board of the 
University of London has just issued a 
programme of University Extension lec- 
tures for the coming session. Among the 
70 or 80 courses that have been arranged 
to be delivered in different parts of the 
London area, a number of lectures on 
the history of London are included, and 
during the session fortnightly visits to 
buildings illustrative of the history and 
architecture of London will be conducted 
by Mr. Allen Walker. 


* * * 


Sir George Douglas unveiled last week, 
on Pipers Hill, the most prominent point 
on Flodden Field, the memorial which has 
been erected there to “the brave of both 
nations.’”? The ground upon which the 
memorial is erected has been presented by 
the owner, Mr. John C. Collingwood, of 
Cornhill. The memorial, which is from 
the design of Messrs. Bower and Florence, 
Spittall Granite Works, Aberdeen, consists 
of a Celtic monolith c.oss of grey Aberdeen 
granite, 12}ft. in height, and 3ft. gin. 
across the arms, with a base of rough- 
hewn granite blocks 6ft. high. On one 
side of the cairn is the inscription “ Flod- 
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den, 1513, to the brave of both nations.” 
The memorial has cost over £400, and a 
sum is to be invested for its upkeep. 

* * * 


It will be remembered that the late Mr. 
H. C. Richards, K.C., M.P., left a sum 
of £5,000 to be devoted to the rebuilding 
of the old Paul’s Cross, which was dis- 
inantled by order of the Long Parliament, 
or, alternatively, to the erection of a suit- 
able memorial on its site. The authori- 
ties decided on the latter course,,and the 
memorial, designed by Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., has now been com- 
pleted. The site is in the angle of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral formed by the north tran- 
sept and the choir, and the memorial con- 
sists of a tall Doric column with the figure 
of St. Paul at the summit. The column 
stands on a preaching platform, which pre- 
serves the character of the old “ preach- 
ing cross.”’ +. se 

The improved lghting of Kensington 
Road, and of all the streets in the district, 
which has just been completed for the 
City of Westminste1 by the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, forms part of the general 
scheme for the lighting of Westminster 
which was adopted by the Council last 
April. Inverted incandescent gas burners 
have been used with excellent effect. 

* * * 


There has just been erected in the Wis- 
hart U.F. Church, Dundee, a stained glass 
memorial window, the work of Messrs. 
William Meikle and Sons, Wellington 
Street, Glasgow. In the subject selected, 
“The Three Ages of Man,” youth is shown 
as a young man being girded for the serious 
battle of life, and receiving from the hand 
of an angel the “Helmet of Salvation.” 
Manhood is illustrated by “the Christian 
soldier,’ the type of vigorous manhood, 
fully armed with sword, shield, breast- 
plate, and helm. Age is depicted as the 
patriarch, with flowing locks, having cast 
aside his sword and shield, and with up- 
raised hands and looks of ecstasy receiv- 
ing from the angel a crown of glory. 


GROUPS OF COTTAGES, 
NORTH WALES. 


The group of cottages shown on p. 350 
were awarded first prize at the National Eis- 
teddfod of Wales, held at Colwyn Bay this 
year, the assessor being Mr. Hy. T. Hare, 
F.R.I,B.A. The conditions of the com- 
petition were that each cottage should 
contain five or six rooms, and should be 
suitable for erection on the estate of Lady 
Mostyn, Talacre Hall, Prestatyn, North 
Wales. The characteristic local materials 
are employed in its construction, rubble 
stone for the walls, with red sand-faced 
tiles for the roofs. Windows to be case- 
ments throughout, and painted white. 

The architect is Mr. J. D. Arfon Jones, 
Highbury, N.W. 
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The doorway and niche here shown are on the west elevation of 
whose King’s Weston House, a few miles 
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the chapel. The style exhibits much of the spirit and vigour of Vanbrugh, 
away, probably influenced Strong's work. 


CHAPEL, BRISTOL, JOHN STRONG, ARCHITECT. 
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r read by Mr. William H. Webb, Lic.R.I.B,A., at the Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
The plans here shown are a selection from a series which Mr. Webb has 


Belgium. 
In our issue of September 21st, at page 303, we gavé.a report of a pape 


Institute at Brighton, on “ Large Public Elementary Schools in Town Districts.” } 
courteously placed at our disposal. 
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“DESIGN IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.” 


Design in Theory and Practice. By Ernest A. 
Batchelder. New York: the Macmillan Company ; 
1910, 7s. 6d. 

Speaking generally, we have not found 
that books on any theory of design lead to 
very much. Design is an art of which it 
may be said, solvitur ambulando ; we look 
to results rather than to processes of rea- 
soning ; it is possible to reason admirably 
and yet produce very dull and uninterest- 
ing designs ; and no amount of writing or 
reading on the subject will make a de- 
signer. The most useful books on design 
have really been those which, like most of 
Mr. Day’s, contain a large number of ex- 
amples of fine work which are stimulating 
to the reader’s imagination. It is of in- 
terest to discuss their qualities and to 
show some reasons why they are good; 
for instance, how they are’ suited to the 
nature of the material in which they are 
executed—a kind of point which lends it- 
self very well to elucidation and illustra- 
tion; but after all, it is the designs them- 
selves which are the real lesson, not for 
imitation, but as an education of taste. It 
is by familiarity with many good things 
that we learn to appreciate what is good 
and to distinguish it from what is bad, by 
an instinctive perception rather than by 
reasoning. 

Mr. Batchelder’s book, however, though 
it is largely occupied with theory, is some- 
what exceptional in having a more prac- 
tical character than is usual with such 
treatises. Starting by reducing design 
to its simplest elements, such as the 
arrangement of lines and spaces, he is 
able to show some general truths which, 
illustrated in dealing with these simple 
elements, would remain equally true in 
their application to elaborate design. 

“ To design,” the author says in his in- 
troduction, ‘‘is to give tangible and de- 
finite expression to an idea. The term de- 
sign implies an interesting, possibly a 
beautiful, at least an orderly rendering of 
this expression.’’? That is well put, and 
we should be inclined to emphasise the 


qualification “ orderly” as one of the most 


important of all. That which is not 
‘orderly ’’—in other words, with a dlis- 
tinct motive permeating it, and definite 
suitability for its position and the space it 
occupies—may have beauty of detail, but 
will not be beautiful as a whole, since all 
ornament is or should be relative to the 


-object and the space ornamented. But, as 


the author says truly, the first thing is to 
have an idea; and where are we to get 
that? He points out the fallacy of the cry 
of*“go to Nature.” Nature will not in 
herself make design; “she will return to 
you just what you take to her; nothing 
more.’? In other words, you must have 
cultivated the power of designing first, 
before you can make any effective use of 
suggestions from_Nature. Nothing can 
be more true. But Mr. Batchelder seems 
rather inclined to suggest that actual 
work with tools and material is the only 
way to evolve ideas. It is one way, no 
doubt; tools and materials are very sug- 
gestive. But it can hardly be maintained 
that no good designs have been made by 
men who have never themselves worked in 
the material in which the design is to be 
executed. There are plenty of facts to 
set against that. And he seems rather to 
imply that the study of existing work is 
at the root of a great deal of failure in 
modern design. If it is studied merely to 
produce designs in this or that “school” 
of ornament, we quite agree. But that 
should not be the object ; the object should 
be, as before, the cultivation of artistic 
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FIGURE ILLUSTRATING SPACE AND MASS 
COMPOSITION, 
(From ‘‘ Design in Theory and Practice, ’’Fig. 20.) 


perception, and the stimulation of the 
imagination. It is the greatest mistake 
to suppose that the study of existing work 
is at variance with originality. Every 
good piece of existing design sug- 
gests, to any but the mere copyist, one 
step further; something more that may 
be made of the idea. It is the man who 
has the widest acquaintance with existing 
work who will be the most likely to be 
original in his own--1f he makes the pro- 
per use of his study. 

A good illustration is given in Figure 
20 of the value of interrelation of parts in 
space and mass composition. Here the 
whites, which are the spaces, have as de- 
finite a form as the masses. ‘ The in- 
terest is in the unity of black-and-white 
elements. If the whites are left to chance 
and become mere holes, due to the repe- 
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INSECT SYMBOLS IN’ DESIGN. 
(From ‘‘ Designin Thiory and Practice,” Plate 18.) 
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tition of a black unit, the interest de- 
creases. Each element should strengthen 
and support the other.” This is a good 
example of a principle illustrated in 
simple elements, which is equally applic- 
able to the most elaborate design. It 
comes round again to that quality in de- 
sign of being “ orderly,” ov well-ordered, 
which is so important in small and great 
things. Nothing in design should have 
the appearance of accident. 


The chapter on “ Constructive design- 
ing,’’? or design which consists mainly in 
the suitable expression of construction, 
puts the subject very well, though we can- 
not accept all the examples given as good 
illustrations of it. The seventeenth-cen- 
tury plane on page 59, for instance, we 
should call badly applied ornament; and 
some of the spoons of various periods, 
shown in two or three of the illustrations, 
are distinctly bad design; capricious and 
not “orderly” ; not good examples to en- 
grave in a book. Some of the author’s 
own designs based on what he calls 
“ Nature symbols ’’—reduction of natural 
forms of animals and insects to block 
types, only distinctly suggesting their 
natural origin, are very clever and in- 
genious, and very suggestive also as to 
the general system of conventionalising 
ornament ideas from natural types. Plate 
18, a diaper founded on “insect symbols,” 
is a particularly good example. On this 
subject of the part played by nature in 
ornament, there are many good remarks 
scattered about the book. The author 
comments on Bernard Palissy’s failure to 
interest us permanently, in spite of his 
brilliant imitations of nature in his ware; 
“the closer he came to Nature the less in- 
teresting his product became. He expected 
Nature to do his designing for him”; a 
function which Nature will not undertake. 
As the author remarks elsewhcre, “the 
value of his” [man’s] “ design increases 
as it approaches the geometric. . . Nature 
insists that the organic structure of the de- 
sign shall come from he designer.” 

We do not, however, admire all 
the examples given of symbolising from 
Nature; for instance, the Japanese 
wood-carving, with a symbolism of 
water, shown in Plate 57. We find 
the Japanese method of symbolising 
water in carving very ugly and un- 
decorative; it is the fashion to admire it 
at present, but it 1s a fashion that will 
pass, There are other instances in which 
the illustration does not bear out the text. 
Why, for example, are we to be told that 
the front of the Palazzo Sagredo at 
Venice, shown in Plate I., is “the finest 
possible adjustment of space and mass re- 
lations”? It is nothing of the kind; there 
is no “adjustment ”’ at all; it is a piece of 
piquant irregularity of openings, interest- 
ing and picturesque as such; but it is de- 
ficient exactly in that “orderly” char- 
acter which is elsewhere described as a 
necessary element in design. “Secure 
variety,’ we read on ancther page, “but 
remember that in variety alone there is no 
merit. There must be co-ordination of all 
the parts to make a whole.” Where is 
the co-ordination of parts in this Venetian 
facade? 

We are glad to find the author can see 
through the absurd pretensions sometimes 
made for the effect of measured and cal- 
culated proportions in buildings and other 
designs. ‘‘ Proportions in the final test 
are felt, not measured,’’ he says; which is 
the truth of the matter in a nutshell. “ We 
may design a temple and invent some in- 
genious formula for the purpose, only to 
find when it is completed that it is wholly 
bad and uninteresting.” We also note a 
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very good distinction, which we have not 
seen made in the same words before, be- 
tween “built-in ornament” and “ built- 
on ornament’; a very good way of put- 
ting it. The “ built-in ornament ”’ is that 
which is enclosed between the structural 
portions, and differentiates structural 
lines from enclosed spaces ; the “ built-on ” 
ornament is what is applied independently 
of the difference between structure and 
space. 

Altogether, a clever and _ interesting 
ouk, above the average of its class. 


OBITUARY. 


Herr Wilhelm Von Pittler. 

The German engineer and inventor, 
Herr Wilhelm von Pittler, died in London 
on September 24. He was perhaps most 
widely known as the inventor of the Pittler 
Jathe, in connection with which large 
works at Leipzig were founded. 


Mr. E. P. Martin. 

The death occurred suddenly, on Sep- 
tember 25, at Harrogate, of Mr. Edward 
Pritchard Martin, vice-chairman of Guest, 
Keen, and Nettlefolds (Limited). Mr. 
Martin, who was an eminent engineer, was 
che son of Mr. George Martin, a mining 
engineer of Dowlais, and was born at Dow- 
lais 66 years ago. He was educated pri- 
vately in Gloucestershire and in Paris, and 
became manager of the Blaenavon Iron- 
works in 1874, and of the Dowlais Works 
eight years later. In 1897 he was chosen 
as President of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
‘ute, and he was also a past President of 
the Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 
Eight years ago he retired from the Dow- 
lais management, retaining a seat on the 
directorate and residing at Abergavenny. 
Mr. Martin was High Sheriff of Mon- 
mouthshire in 1903, and a magistrate for 
the counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan. 


Professor Louis Jacobi. 

Professor Louis Jacobi, the architect 
who restored the Saalburg, died at Hom- 
burg on September 24, in his seventy- 
fourth year. He had had a varied and an 
interesting career. At the age of fourteen 
he went to America, where he worked in 
a factory at Buffalo by day, and in the 
evening studied the theory of engineering. 
Returning, at the age of twenty, to Ger- 
many, he obtained an architectural educa- 
tion at Karlsruhe, and four years later he 
was commissioned to rebuild the Homburg 
Kurhaus. He took part in the war of 
1870, and on leaving the army became in- 
terested in the Roman remains which lie 
to the north-west of Homburg. His ex- 
cavations, and the works which he pub- 
lished on the subject, attracted the atten- 
tion of the Emperor and Empress Frede- 
rick, and the present German Emperor in 
1897 entrusted him with the task of com- 
pletely restoring the ancient Roman fort 
and collecting all the remains which had 
been found in a museum. The latter has 
been open for some time, and the restora- 
tion of the fort is now nearly complete. 
The Kaiser, who warmly admired his work, 
gave him the Second Class of the Order 
of the Prussian Crown, and the city of 
Homburg conferred upon him the honour 
of citizenship. The Emperor has sent a 
telegram condoling the city of Homburg 
on the loss of its distinguished citizen. 


Mr. Joshua Ledgard. 

The death occurred, on September 23, 
of Mr. Joshua Ledgard, who had been in 
business as a builder for more than forty 
years, and was a disinguished member of 
the Leeds Master Builders’ Association. 
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FEDERATION NEWS. 


Yorkshire Federation. 

The monthly meeting of the Executive Council of 
Yorkshire Federation was held at the Town Hall, 
Bridlington, on Sept. 16th. Councillor W. G. 
England, J.P. (President) occupied the chair, and 
thirty delegates were present from athliated Asso- 
clations. 

The Deputy Mayor of Bridlington (Councillor J. 
V. Mainprize, J.P.), and the Town Clerk, Mr. A. 
EK. Matthewman, LL.B., were present at the open- 
ing of the meeting, and extended a civic welcome 
to the Federation. On the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. J. Townsley, the Federation ten- 
dered to the Deputy Mayor their sincere thanks 
for his kindness in extending a civic welcome, and 
their appreciation of the mayor’s consideration and 
courtesy in granting the use of the Council Cham- 
ber for the Federation meeting, 

An appeal was made by the treasurer for more 
prompt payment of subscriptions. Jnsurance com- 
panies required prepayment, of premiums, and as 
the Federation offered substantial trade benefits, 
these should be more loyally and cheerfully recog- 
nised by prompt and generous payments at the 
commencement of each financial year. There never 
was a time when the necessity for the Federation 
was so great, and when the opportunities for use- 
ful work in promoting the welfare and safeguarding 
the interests of building trade employers were so 
abundant. It was felt that the matter of subscrip- 
tions had been overlooked, and confidence was ex- 
pressed that when the attention of members was 
seriously drawn to the importance of early payment, 
it would receive sympathetic and generous response. 

The President reported that the deputation ap- 
pointed by the Federation had an interview, on 
July 29th, with Sir S. Macdonnell (the Permanent 


Secretary), Sir H. Turner, Mr. Potts (architect), 
and other officials of H.M. Office of Works. A 
summarized statement was presented which was 


made in such a form that it was absolutely im- 
possible either for anyone to detect the name of 
the contractor or to locate the works on which the 
information was based, Sir S. Macdonnell and Sir 
H. Tanner asked, however, if they could be in- 
formed, for their private and confidential informa- 
tion, as to the work on which ihe experiences were 
based, and undertook that no contractor would be 
prejudiced by permitting this information to be 
given. They were informed that the information 
had been supplied to the Federation in strict confi- 
dence, and it would only be with the consent of 
the interested contractors that it could be divulged. 
Sir H. Macdonnell definitely stated that every con- 
tractor had a right of appeal direct to the architect 
in charge of the work, who would be prepared at 
any time to receive representations by contractors 
with regard to unreasonable requests by a clerk 
of works. The deputation felt that they had made 
a distinct and favourable impression upon the per- 
manent officials, and being desirous of following 
this up, approached the contractors who had given 
their experience, with a view to obtaining their con- 
sent to the information being given, subject to the 
safeguard previously indicated. 

The President stated that they had pleasure in 
reporting that through the courtesy and with the 
consent of -the interested members, the works on 
which the experiences were based had been confi- 
dentially supplied to H.M. Office of Works. 

‘A letter was read from the Director of Labour 
Exchanges inviting the Federation .o make a selec- 
tion of one or more members to represent the York- 
shire Federation on the Advisory Committee for 
the West Riding (Northern Section) Area of the 
Yorkshire Division. The Area covered by the Com- 
mittee will include Bradford, Huddersfield, Leeds, 
Wakefield, York and other intermediate towns. On 
the motion of Mr. A. J. Forsdike, seconded by Mr, 
A. W. Sinclair, it was resolved to submit the names 
of Messrs. J. Dawson (Huddersfield), P. Rhodes 
(Leeds), and A. Moulson (Bradford), as qualified 


to represent Building Trade Employers on the 
Advisory Committee. 
It was reported that several associations had 


asked to be supplied with copies of proposed cir- 
cular to architects. A slight addition under the 
head of prime cost sums, recommended by the 
Bradford Association, was considered as follows :— 
‘““That in cases where orders are given or pay- 
ments made direct, the contractor shall be indemni- 
filed against responsibility or liability.” On the 
motion of Mr. J, Townsley, seconded by Mr. R. 
Raper, the suggested amendment to the circular 
was approved, and instructions were given for 1,000 
copies to be printed. The. local associations were 
earnestly requested to distribute same at the earli- 
est possible date, in order that the fullest advan- 
tage may be derived from concerted action. 

Further correspondence was read with the Deputy 
Clerk of the West. Riding County Council, who 
stated that the whole matter had now been re- 
ferred to a sub-committee, and that he would con- 
sult them :as to receiving representatives of. the 
Federation and of the operatives. It was resolved, 
on the motion of Mr. R. Raper, seconded by Mr. 
A. W. Sinclair, that in the event ofan official 
inquiry being held the Federation be represented 
by the president, senior vice-president, and the 
secretary. 

It was reported that a letter had been received 
from the Deputy Clerk of the West Riding County 
Council stating that the conditions of contract were 
still under consideration, and that a reply on the 
points raised by the deputation of the Federation 
in February last would be communicated in due 
course. 

The Federation considered the observations of 
Sir H, Llewellyn Smith, K.C.B., Permanent Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade, before the recent meet- 
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ing of the British Association. The subject was 
briefly presented by the Secretary. On the motion 
of My. A. J. Forsdike, seconded by Mr. A. W. Sin- 
clair, the National Federation were requested kindly 
to call the attention of the Employers’ Parliamen- 
tary Council to the urgent necessity of suitable 
representations being made to the Board of Trade 
with respect to the complicated nature of the work 
connected or associated with the building trade, 
especially that of casual employment; and of the 
scrious difficultics which would be placed upon 
building trade employers if any further financial 
obligation was placed upon them either in respect 
of unemployment insurance or any other matter; 
further to call special attention, either by deputa- 
tion or otherwise, to the serious restriction in out- 
put of trade largely consequent upon recent legis- 
lation, and also to the alarming increase in pre- 
miums for workmen’s compensation due to a con- 
siderable extent to unreasonable and unnecessary 
claims, and the growing legal and medical ex- 
penses in connection therewith. 

Members were reminded that while a 6d. stamp 
on a contract between private persons or firms 
made a contract legal, binding, and enforceable, it 
was necessary in all cases where a limited company 
was a party to the contract under seal that it 
should be stamped with a 10s, stamp. If the con- 
tract is made “by a duly authorised agent” to 
the company signing his hand only, and adding 
the words {as agent for X Co., Wtd.,’” the 6d. 
stamp is in ordinary cases sufficient. There are 
some objections to the latter procedure in the 
event of proceedings being taken, but the balance 
of convenience and saving of expense is sometimes 
deemed to outweigh these objections. Members 
were urged to see carefully that the proper stamp 
is affixed in the case of every contract or sub-con- 
tract, in order that it may be both binding and 
enforceable, and to consider the expediency of pay- 
ing the higher duty to place the matter beyond 
doubt. 

It was reported that a meeting of the National 
Administrative Committee will be held in London on 
October rth. 

Attention was drawn to the Town Planning Con- 
ference under the auspices of the R.I.B.A., to be 
held in London from the roth to 16th October next. 
On the motion of Mr. A. J. Forsdike, seconded by 
Mr, J. Dawson, it was resolved that in the event 
of either the President or Mr, A. W. Sinclair being 
able to attend the Town Planning Conference while 
in London at the meeting of the National Admini- 
strative Comunittee, they be requested to attend 
as representatives of this Federation, and that 
the Federation pay the membership fee of one 
guinea. 

Mr. Finch, of Hull, called attention to the policy 
adopted by the Hull Engineer, ostensibly under 
the provisions of the Town Planning Act, in re- 
spect of land at present used for agrieultural pur- 
poses. It was decided to consider the Act at an 
early Meeting. 

Correspondence between the National Federation 
and the N.A.O.P. was read and considered. The 


Wull branch of the N.A.O.P. declined to elect 
representatives in order that the local Court of 
Appeal provided. under the revised agreement 


should be formally constituted. A question of de- 
marcation of work has arisen, and the plasterers 
and other trades were seeking to have this question 
disposed of before appointing their representatives, 
whereas the employers pointed out that the agrec- 
ment was specially signed with a view to the con- 
sideration of such cases, and it was therefore most 
desirable that the local Court of Appeal should be 
constituted forthwith, in order that it might hear 
and determine the sase cna its micrits. On the 
motion of Mr. R. Finch, seconded by Mr. A. J. 
Vorsdike, the representatives of the Federation 
were requested to bring this matter before the 
National Administrative Committee, with a view to 
pressure being brought to bear upon the N.A.O.P. 
to carry out the letter and spirit of the recent 
agreement. 

It was reported that after considerable negotia- 
tions and two meetings of the Leeds Local Con- 
ciliation Board, an agreement had been mutually 
arrived at with the operative stonemasons, car- 
penters and joiners, bricklayers and labourers, to 
adopt uniform winter working hours. 

The question of a further issue of the Yorkshire 
Federation Directory was considered, It was re- 
solved, on the motion of Mr. Forsdike, seconded 
by Mr. J. Dawson, that it is expedient that a further 
issue of the Federation Directory should be made 
as early as possible in the new official year, and 
the secretaries of Local Associations were kindly 
requested to give active support in obtaining adver- 
tisements and in supplying the necessary official 
information. 

Mr. J. Dawson stated that he had been informed 
that it was necessary under the Finance Act for all 
Builders to take a transfer of land direct, and 
again convey freehold land or assign leasehold land 
to purchasers. It had often been possible to convey 
direct from the vendor or lessor to the purchaser 
or lessee, without unnecessary legal expenses being 
incurred by the builder. It was decided to consider 
the matter at a future meeting. 

Mr. W. Longden, president of the Shefheld Asso- 
ciation, called attention to the Yorkshire Building, 
Sanitary and Allied Trades Exhibition to be held 
in the Artillery Drill Hall, Sheffield, from October 
14th to Saturday, October 22nd, and invited the 
Federation to hold che October meeting in Sheffield. 
On the motion of Mr. J. Dawson, seconded by Mr. 
A. J. Forsdike, the invitation to hold fhe October 
meeting in Sheffield was most cordially accepted, 
and the meeting arranged for Thursday, October 
2zoth. An appeal was made to all Federated mem- 
bers to attend the exhibition in order that it may 
be an assured success.-~]. Davipson, Secretary. 
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The words “ Fair Wages Clause” inserted in certain paragraphs signify that persons tendering must conform to a fair wages clause in the 


Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. | 


Sept. 30—Oct. 18. LONDON, N.—Erection of a 
block of schools in Southbury Road, Enfield, for 
the Education Committee. Applications for bills of 
quantities should be sent to the Architect, G. E. T. 
Laurence, 22, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C., 
from which date the plans and specifications can 
be seen at the Architect’s address. A deposit of 
43 3s. should accompany the application. Tenders, 
on the form supplied, must be delivered at the 
ofice of N. Hepworth, Clerk, Public Offices, En- 
field. The contractor whose tender is accepted 
will be required to enter into a bond with two 
sureties in the sum of 4500 each for the due per- 
formance of the contract. A schedule of wages 
and hours must be filled in and sent with the tender 
form. Fair wages clause. 


Oct. 1-15. LAMBOURN (Berks) —Building of a 
new Council School at Lambourn, Berks, for 100 
children, for the Berkshire Education Committee. 
Send names to the Secretary to the Education Com- 
mittee, Market Place, Reading, Berks, before Octo- 
ber 1, together with a deposit of 42 2s. for bills of 
quantities, which will be supplied by post. Plans, 
specification, and particulars as to the approved 
conditions of contract may-be seen at the secre- 
tary’s office on and after October 3, and tenders 
must be delivered to him, 


Oct. 8-28. WINCHCOMBE (Gloucester).—Erec- 
tion of a new infants’ school, at Winchcombe, for 
the Gloucestershire Education Committee. Bills of 
quantities can be obtained from R. S. Phillips, 
architect, Midland Bank Chambers, Gloucester, 
upon deposit of 42 2s. Applications for bills of 
quantities must be made not later than October 8, 
and tenders delivered on or before October 28. 


Oct. 10. BERKELEY (Gloucester).—Alterations 
and additions to Berkeley Council School, for the 
Gloucestershire Education Committee. Particulars 
of the work may be obtained from R. S. Phillips, 
architect, Midland Bank Chambers, Gloucester, 
upon deposit of #2 2s. 


Oct: x0; HORLEY.— Erection of a lavatory at 
the fire station, for the T.C. Plan, etc., can be 
seen at the office of F. J. Nightingale, Clerk, Mas- 
setts Road, Horley. 


Oct. 10. REIGATE.—Sundry works for convert- 
ing an existing building at the sewage disposal 
works, Earlswood, into a disinfecting station, for 
the Reigate B.C. Plans, ete., prepared by Fred T. 
Clayton, C.K., the Borough Surveyor, may be_in- 
spected, and full particulars obtained, at his office 
at the Municipal Buildings, Reigate. 


Oct. 10. ALDERNEY AND SARK (Channel Is- 
lands).—Erection of two lighthouses, one. at 
Quenard Point, Alderney, and one at Cape Robert, 
Sark. Channel Islands. The plans may be inspected 
and forms of tender, together with specifications, 
obtained at either of the undermentioned places :— 
(i.) Trinity House, Tower Hill, London, E.C., be- 
tween the hours of 10 a.m, and 4.30 p.m.; (ii.) the 
Engineer’s Office, States Office, ‘St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey; (iii.) the residence of the Keeper-on- 
Shore from the Caskets Lighthouse, Alderney. Ap- 
plicants, upon receiving the forms of tender and 
specifications, will be required to deposit 41 on 
producing the receipt for. which at the offices of 
George Corderoy and Co., 21, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W., they can obtain the Surveyor’s quan 
tities in connection with the work. Tenders must 
be addressed to the Secretary, Trinity House, Lon- 
don, E.C. 


Oct. 11. PORT TALBOT (Wales).—(See ‘En- 
gineering.’’) 


Oct. 11. ST. AGNES (Cernwall),—Additions and 
alterations to farm houses and buildings at Mithian 
Farm, St. Agnes, for the Small Holdings Committee 
of the Cornwall County Council. For plans, specif- 
cations, conditions of contract, and form for ten- 
dering, apply to the County Land Agent, Public 
Rooms, Truro, to whom tenders must be sent. 


Oct. 11. CHESTER.—Erection of a secondary 
school for boys and girls in Queen’s Park, Chester. 
Plans and specifications can be seen at the ofhce 
of the architect, W. T. Lockwood, F.R.I.B.A., 88, 
Foregate Street, Chester, on or after September 
30, and quantities obtained on deposit of 41. Ten- 
ders are to be sent to J. H. Dickson, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Chester. 


Oct. 12. CROWLAS (Cornwall).—Reseating and 
repairs at Wesleyan Chapel, Crowlas, for the Trus- 
tees. Plans and specifications may be had at the 
office of the architect, O. R. Caldwell, Penzance. 
Tenders to be sent, sealed and endorsed, to 
Edyvean, Nancledra, Longrock. 


Oct. 12. MAIDSTONE.— Erection of a cart shed 
and scratching shed on the Asylum Farm, also 
glass roof over iron staircase adjoining buildings, 
at the Kent County Asylum. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be seen by appointment, on personal ap- 
plication to the Engineer at the Asylum. Tenders 
must be delivered addressed to Francis R. Howlett, 
ga, King Street, Maidstone. 


Oct. 12. SWANSEA.—Erection at Swansea of the 
following works: — Headquarters block for six 
units, with officers’ mess, riding school (15o0ft. by 
53ft. 6ins.), with stable, magazine, and yard adjoin- 
ing; drill hall (1s0ft. by 8oft.), with caretaker’s cot- 
tage, lavatories, and miniature rifle range adjoining. 
Re-erection of existing gateway in altered position 5 
new entrance from Richardson Street; also latrines 
and sundry works to existing sheds, for the Glamor- 
gan County Territorial Force Association. Plans 
and specification may be seen at the office of the 
Architect, C. H. Rogers, 10, Quay Parade, Swan- 
sea, from whom bills of quantities may be ob- 
tained on deposit of 43 3s. Tenders to be de- 
livered to Captain C. J. Wilkie, Secretary, 20, Dum- 
fries Place, Cardiff. 


Ocia1s. LONDON, S.E.—Erection of Deptford 
sorting office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. Drawings, specification, and 
a copy of the conditions and form of contract may 
be seen on application to J. Rutherford, H.M. Office 
of Works, Carlisle Place, S.W. Bills of quantities 
and forms of tender may be obtained at H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W., on deposit 
of £1 1s. Tenders must be delivered addressed to 
the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s 
Gate, London, S.\W. 

Oct. ara: BOURNEMOUTH.—Frection of the 
Bournemouth Parcel Sorting Office and Telephone 
Exchange, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings. Drawings, specification, and 
a copy of the conditions and form of contract may 
be seen on application to the Postmaster, Bourne- 
mouth. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may 
be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
London, S.W., on deposit of 41 1s. Tenders must 
be delivered addressed to the Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works, etc., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Oct. 14. WHITCHURCH (Salop).—Erection of a 
new secondary school, to accommodate 140 pupils 
at Whitchurch, Salop, for the Education Committee 
of the C.C. Plans, specifications, etc., prepared by 
the architect, J. Holt, may be inspected at his 
office, 9, Albert Square, Manchester. Any person 
desiring to tender and to receive copies of bills of 
quantities must send in his name to the architect, 
accompanied by a deposit of £2 2s. Tenders must 
be delivered to W. H. Pendlebury, M.A., Secretary 
for Higher Education, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. 


Oct, 15: REDRUTH (Ccrnwa!l).—Execution of 
the works scheduled by the Diocesan Surveyor for 
the Archdeaconry of Cornwall, as required in re- 
spect of dilapidations at Redruth Rectory, and the 
building, fences, and gates on the Glebe. Full par- 
ticulars and specification of the works required may 
be seen on application to the Rev. H. W. Sedgwick, 
Treslothan Vicarage, Camborne; or at the offices of 
Smith, Paul, and Sitwell, Solicitors, Truro, to whom 
tenders must be sent. 


Oct. 17.—CHESTER.—Erection of new annexe for 
440 patients, at Upton Asylum, Chester. Plans and 
specifications can be seen at the office of H. Bes- 
wick, F.R.1.B.A,, County Architect, Newgate Street, 
Chester, and quantities obtained on deposit of 43. 
Tenders are to be delivered to Alexr. Hornby, Clerk 
to the Visitors, Upton Asylum, Chester. 


Oct. 18. AMMANFORD (Carmarthen).—Erection 
of a new church at Ammanford, Carmarthenshire. 
Apply to W. D. Jenkins, F.S.I., A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, Llandilo, from whom ful] particulars, together 
with bills of quantities, may be obtained. Tenders 
to be delivered to the Rev. J. W. Jones, Parsonage, 
Ammanford. 


Oct. 18. LONDON.—Enlargement of the census 
office, consisting chiefly of iron buildings, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
Drawings, specification, and a copy of the condi- 
tions and form of contract may be seen on appli- 
cation. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may 
be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
London, S.W., on deposit of 41 1s. Tenders must 
be delivered addressed to the Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works, etc., Storey’s Gate, London, 5.W. 


Oct. 28. LONDON, S.E.—(1) Construction of 
flooring over the first-class swimming bath at Laurie 
Grove, New Cross; (2) alterations to building, for 
the Deptford B.C. Specifications, conditions of con- 
tract, and forms of tender, together with plans re- 


lating to the flooring work, can be obtained on 
application at the office of the Borough Surveyor, 
J. Sutcliffe, .Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, New 
Cross Road, S.E. .A deposit of 41 1s. will be re- 
quired for the plans. Tenders must be sent to 
Vivian Orchard, Town Clerk, Town Hall, New Cross 
Road, S.E., in accordance with the Council’s regu- 
lations printed on the form of tender. Fair wages 
clause. 


Oct. 19. CAERSWS (Montgomeryshire),—Erec- 
tion of new chapel at Caersws for the C.M. Church. 
Plans, specification, and quantities may be _in- 
spected on written application to R. W. Davies, 
M.S.A., Architect, etc., Dolafon, Carno. The appli- 
cation to be accompanied by a deposit of Ar 1s. 
Tenders on the prescribed form, to be delivered to 
J. E. Mills, Fronhafren, Caersws. 


Oct. 19. GLASGOW.—Erection of the superstruc- 
ture of the Labour and Telephone Exchange, Col- 
lege Street, Glasgow, for the Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Tenders are re- 
quired for the whole work and not for separate 
trades. Drawings, specification, and a copy of the 
conditions and form >2f contract may be seen om 
application to Mr. Kennedy, Clerk of Works, 
General Post Office, Hanover Street, Glasgow. Bills 
of quantities and form of tender may be obtained 
at H.M. Office of Works, 3, Parliament Square, 
Edinburgh, on deposit of 41 1s. Tenders must be 
delivered addressed to the Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, etc., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Oct. 21. WALES (Sheffield)—Whole or separate 
tenders for the following works:— Wales Council 
school: alterations and additions (builder, joiner, 
slater, plumber, plasterer, painter, heating en- 
gineer), for the West Riding Education Committee. 
Plans may be seen and specifications with quanti 
ties, obtained on application to the Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. A plan may also 
be seen at the school. A deposit of 41 in each case 
must be sent by separate letter to the West Riding 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. Tenders must 
be addressed to Francis Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the 
County Council, County Hall, Wakefield. 


ENGINEERING. 


Oct. 10. TREBOTH (Swansea).—Laying and con- 
struction of a watermain in Knoyle Street, Treboth, 
for the Swansea R.D.C. Plans, specifications, and 
conditions of contract, may be inspected at the 
offices of, and any further particulars obtained, 
from the Surveyor, T. Trevor Williams, Alexandra 
Road, Swansea. Tenders to be sent to Edward 
Harris, Clerk, District Council Offices, Alexandra 
Road, Swansea. 


Oct. 11. RUGBY.—Construction~of an additional 
cell at their destructor, near Newbold Road, for the 
U.D.C. Plan to be seen in the office of D. G. Mac 
donald, AssocM.Inst C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, 
Rugby, from whom any further information may be 
obtained. 


Oct. 11. PORT TALBOT (Wales).—Erection of a 
footbridge at Port Talbot Station, and of one at 
Tonygroes, near Port Talbot, for the Great Western 
Railway Co. Plans and specifications may be seen 
and forms of tender and bills of quantities obtained 
at the office of the engineer, Paddington Station. 
Tenders must be addressed to A. E. Bolter, secre- 
tary, Paddington Station, London. 


Oct. 11. ROCHDALE.—Heating of three blocks 
of buildings at the Workhouse, and new arrange 
ments for bathing in the male vagrant wards, for 
the Guardians. Copy of specifications can be ob- 
tained (on deposit of £1 1s.) from R. A. Leach, 
Union Clerk, and a copy of plans from A. G. Thorn 
ton, Limited, Paragon Works, King Street West, 
Manchester, at a nominal charge of 3s. 6d. Ten 
ders to be addressed to the Clerk and delivered at 
the Union Offices, Townhead, Rochdale. 


Oct. 11. LONDON, S.E. & S.W.—(a) Reconstruc- 
tion of the bridge carrying Gipsy Road, in the 
Borough of Lambeth, over the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway; (b) reconstruction 0 
Roe Bridge, carrying Mitcham Lane over the River 
Graveney, and situated partly in the Metropolitan 
Borough of Wandsworth, and partly in the Croydon 
Rural District, in the County of Surrey, for the 
L.C.C. Drawings, specifications, bills of quantities, 
form of tender, etc., may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Chief Engineer of the Council, Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, C.M.G,, at the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W., upon deposit to ‘the Cashier of the 
Council of 43 in each case. Full particulars of the 
work and conditions of contract may be obtained 
at the County Hall before the payment of this fee. 
Fair wages clause. Tenders must be upon the 
official forms and tthe instructions therein must be 
strictly complied with. 


(Contracts continued on page x.) 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY'S BUILDING, MANCHESTER: THE COURTYARD. 
PAUL WATERHOUSE, F.R.I.B.A, ARCHITECT 
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There are two of these keystones on the building. They are similar, but not of identical design. 
Mr. Broadbent, of Fulham, was the carver, 


CARVED KEYSTONB, LINCOLN’S INN HOUSE, KINGSWAY. Ee Cy ENS, 
F.R.I.B.A. AND PILDITCH, CHADWICK, AND CO. JOINT ARCHITECTS. 
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The figures are of ormolu bronze, on a background of Penteli statuary marble. The panel shown represents “‘ Providence,” 


and was designed 
by Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins. 


FRIEZE IN THE GENERAL OFFICET OF THE UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
HENRY T. HARE, F.R1LB.A. ARCHITECT. 
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The Town Planning Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. 
HE exhibition of town-planning draw- 
ings at the Royal Academy, which 
fills the whole of the rooms, is almost 
bewildering in its extent and variety ; 
the more so, as on Saturday, when the 
rooms were open to the Press, the 
catalogue was not altogether complete, 
and the system of numbering not very 
systematic, so that in some cases it 
was rather difficult to identify some of the works described 
in the catalogue, and in one instance, at least, we found the 
plan of a street design in one room and the perspective view 
illustrating its proposed effect in another room. A great deal 
had to be done in a short time, however, and on the whole 
the arrangement is as good:as could have been expected under 
difficulties. 
In Gallery I. we commence with a number of plans of 
Rome from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, illus- 
trating the changes which have taken place up to modern 
times. One of these, a very large bird’s-eye view of Rome at 
the end of the sixteenth century, is of interest as showing St. 
Peter’s with towers or cupolas at the angles of the entrance 
facade; whether this really represents what existed at the 
time is not certain, though it is known that one such tower at 
any rate was built, and taken down again. The latest ap- 
proved plan, of 1909, for street improvements in Rome, shows 
that one object. of the scheme is to provide wider and more 
direct lines of approach to some of the bridges ;- the plan 
is probably laid. down in a purely utilitarian spirit, other- 
wise we should certainly have expected to see some attempt 
to provide a wide street leading up axially to St. Peter’s, to 
which there is at present no good approach. Indeed, there 
seems to be no care anywhere for vistas, which, considering 
the exceedingly rambling plan of the Roman streets, would 
‘be difficult to obtain without a great deal of demolition.. The 
plan of Turin, which hangs near, is a great and instructive 
contrast in this respect. Among other exhibits in this gallery 
“Mr. Raymond Unwin contributes restored plans of the lay- 
out of the ancient city of Ephesus in connection with the 
temple of Diana, of which more is known than of most 
ancient cities; and Mr. Leonard Stokes shows a plan for the 
approach to St. Paul’s Bridge, laid out at might angles to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, so as to render St. Paul’s dome the 
‘central object of the vista, an element in the scheme which 
ought to be strongly insisted on. In Paris there would be 
no need to insist on such a point; it would be recognised by 
‘everyone as indispensable ; but London authorities are still 
blind to these considerations of axial planning, nor is the 
object much assisted by Professor Pite’s bird’s-eye view of a 
street leading up to St. Paul’s, as the drawing does not even 
produce the effect of axial planning, though it is very effec- 
tive as a study in black and white. 
: In Gallery II. the prints of old London squares, etc., lent 
‘by Mr. Batsford, make an_ interesting collection, also 
‘those illustrating the genesis of Regent Street and Regent’s 
)Park, lent by Mr. Ashbridge, the-District Surveyor of Mary- 
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lebone. Mr. Mawson’s plan for the grounds in connection 
with the Peace Palace at the Hague (selected in a competi- 
tion) is interesting on account of its place and purpose, but 
is what we should call a very one-sided kind of garden plan, 
for a situation in which dignity and centralisation would seem 
particularly called for. Mr. Flockhart’s plan for the north 
side of the Strand (the island site) is shown here, but the 
fine perspective drawing illustrating it, though entered in the 
catalogue as here, must be looked for in Gallery I. Messrs. 
Nicholson and Corlette show the plan, and one or two per- 
spective drawings, for a new square and public building in 
Kingston, Jamaica. They seem to have had a purely 
“gridiron’’ general plan of the city to work on. 

In the Water-colour Room (distinguished in the catalogue 
as “Gallery Ila.’’) are a number of photographs and plans 
illustrating existing or intended suburban building and resi- 
dential sites, of many of .which we should say that they 
hardly. represent any system of. planning at all, but are of the 
usual type of building estate plans, with irregular lines of 
road, and block plans of houses dotted about at different 
angles, some nearer to the road than others, but with no 
obvious ruling purpose. . Among the exceptions may be men- 
tioned the plan exhibited by the Manchester Society of Ar- 
chitects for “A suburban development suggested by the Town 
Planning Act.’’ This, which represents a combination of 
concentric with radiating lines of road, is a suggestive and 
well-arranged scheme. Mr. Herbert Welch’s scheme for a 
block. of cottages in the Hampstead Heath suburb, and the 
arrangement of the roadway in connection with them, is a 
good one; and Mr. Gilbert Waterhouse’s plan of Jesmond 
Park. Estate shows what we call a really architectural laying 
out of an estate of this kind, and should. be compared with 
the general type of such plans, which are what we call estate 
agents’ plans. Mr. R. C. Fry’s plan of the Park Langley 
estate at Beckenham errs in the opposite direction of being 
too geometrical; it is a circular plan: with a garden in the 
centre, which looks very good as a general scheme, but the 
circular planning has led to very awkward angles and corners 
in the detailed planning of the houses ; not unavoidable, per- 
haps, but at all events they have not been avoided here ; and 
a circular’ garden surrounded by houses is not the most 
hygienic arrangement for obtaining free circulation. of air. 
Passing through into the small. room generally known as the 
“Black and White Room,’’ we find one of the most interest- 
ing series of drawings’in the exhibition, which should not be 
overlooked—those illustrating the progress and development 
of Edinburgh, got .up. under the direction of Professor 
Geddes, President of the Edinburgh School of Sociology, by 
Mr.- F.° C.” Mears,. architect...‘ In these we can trace the 
development of Edinburgh from the days when it was nothing 
but a solitary castle on a hill dominating the surrounding 
country ; and it is curious to see how the first rude tracks 
across the plain and up the hill retained their direction as the 
subsequent lines of the principal streets. Another point that 
is brought out in these plans is the change made in the condi- 
tion and surroundings of the new town by the introduction of 
railways. As at first laid out, the new town appeared to 
extend its growth as far as the demand for new residential 
streets increased ; but as soon as the railways came in, the 
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outskirts of the new town were pressed upon and confined 
by. industrial buildings, and at present its streets and squares 
are being deserted for residences further out of the city ; an 
object-lesson on the necessity for confining industrial build- 
ings to quarters in which they can have free development 
without injuring property of another class. 

But the great attraction of the exhibition is the series of 
splendid drawings which form a selection only from Mr. 
Burnham’s studies for Chicago improvements. Chicago in 
general plan appears to be largely on the “grid-iron”’ 
system, with some wide avenues intersecting the system ; 
this seems to be becoming the favourite principle in American 
town-planning ; indeed, one of the drawings, showing a bird’s- 
eye view of these miles of intersecting streets bounded by 
flat-roofed houses, has rather a terrible appearance; but it 
must be remembered that it is not really seen from this point 
of view, except by aviators. But the great points in the 
scheme are splendid ; the “bird’s-eye view at night of Grant 
Park, the Fagade of the City, and the lagoons of the pro- 
posed Park on the South Shore,’’ is almost like a- dream 
city. What strikes one is that such good use has been made 
of the position of the city on the shore of a great lake; the 
plans seem all to be considered with reference to that posi- 
tion, including the fine idea of the chain of “lagoons ’’ in 
the waterside park. We must confess, however, that the 
elevation of the domed building to form the “civic centre’? is 
a little too tremendous, and shows what comes of too great 
a devotion to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, whose students 
abound in these dreams of architectural megalomania ; but 
we should have thought an architect of Mr. Burnham’s ex- 
perience had outlived that. In the same gallery is an almost 
equally fine and striking collection of drawings of the im- 
provemerts, part of them, we believe, in the process of being 
carried out, in the city and park of Washington, which are 
on a magnificent scale, and when completed will make Wash- 
ington one of the most stately cities in the world. A diffi- 
culty in the landscape has evidently been the immense obelisk 
forming the Washington Memorial, which by some oversight 
in l’Enfant’s plan .was placed out of axis with the Capitol ; 
the obelisk is too colossal an affair to be taken down and 
rebuilt; apparently the difficulty has been approximately 
solved by the planning of a great avenue axial with the Capi- 
tol and the monument, and ignoring the fact that the obelisk 
is slightly askew to the central line, which in a general view 
would hardly be noticed. The whole series of plans deserve 
attention ; they represent the finest scheme for producing a 
stately city effect since the vista of the Tuileries gardens and 
the Arc de 1’Etoile was produced. 

The remaining galleries contain for the most part grouped 
plans of the improvement schemes of various foreign cities, 
which it is impossible here to do more than mention 3 in fact 
no visitors will be able to do more than select the groups they 
most wish to study, as the collection is too varied 
and intricate to admit of complete study during the 
time that it will be on view. Gallery IV. contains 
a good many American schemes, including those for 
New York and Boston, and those, on’ a smaller 
scale, for Amsterdam and the Hague, by Herr Beslage ; 
the Hague plan is a very good one, but here the town, 
with its canals and avenues, is already a kind of garden 
city, and lends itself easily to a decorative scheme of exten- 
sion. Gallery V. is largely occupied with Vienna improve- 
ment schemes, and Gallery VI. with Berlin and other lesser 
German towns. There is a curious-looking model here in 
which the comparative amount of tramway traffic in the 
different Berlin streets is graphically shown by slips of wood 
raised in proportion to the amount of traffic or the numbers 
carried, mounting up to a kind of tower in the centre of the 
city ; it is a new and rather effective way of illustrating traf- 
fic. The remaining galleries up to X.a are almost entirely 
occupied with the improvement schemes of German towns, 
showing how wide-spread is the town planning movement in 
Germany. Gallery XI. is occupied with French schemes— 
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those of the Ministry of Fine Art, and of the Prefecture of the 
Seine ; numerous plans of Paris improvements contributed by 
M. Henard, city architect of Paris ; and thoseof Havre, Lyons, 
and Nancy. Mr. Simpson lends various old views of Marli, 
Versailles, and Paris. M. Augustin Rey exhibits “astrono- 
mical studies, to serve as a basis for the laying out of towns 
of the future’’; this is a rather new idea, at all events as 
reducing to a system considerations of orientation which have 
hitherto only been taken into account piecemeal (if at all) in 
regard to separate sites. He gives observations of the time 
during which the direct rays of the sun, on December 2tst, 
strike on the buildings with relation to their orientation in ten 
of the largest towns in the world. It is worth while to quote 
his conclusions :— 

“The penetration of the sun’s rays being the primordial con- 
dition for the healthiness of buildings, the astronomic study 
which has been shown in these general lines leads us to con- 
clude that, for our temperate climates: (1) Streets running 
north and south are eminently healthy ; (2) streets at an angle 
of 30 degrees to a line drawn north and south are healthy; 
(3) streets inclined at an angle of 45 degrees to the line 


north and south are moderately healthy; (4) streets running 
east and west are notoriously unhealthy. 


None of the great cities of the world which have been made 
the object of this study have ever pre-occupied themselves with 
the all-important question of the orientation of the streets.” 


The models of towns and suburbs exhibited are mostly 
rather crude in execution, and hardly show more than a plan 


| 


| 
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and section would have shown, but there are two models in 


the galleries which merit attention, though not exactly con- 
nected with the main object of the exhibition. One is Mr. 
Gilbert Bayes’s model of an equestrian statue, in Gallery X., 
on account of the unusual and effective architectura Idesign 
of the pedestal; the other is Mr. Holiday’s model, in the 
centre octagon hall (VI.a), of the restored Acropolis at 
Athens, with the Propylea and temples complete, and the 
colossal gilded statue of Athené on her pedestal. Although 
there is nothing in this that is not familiar to all students of 
architectural history, it is really useful as giving the general 
visitor an idea of what the Acropolis was in its complete 
state. 

The whole exhibition is a most remarkable one of its kind, 
such as we shall not perhaps see again in London, and every 
attention should be given to it while the opportunity remains. 


The Town Planning Conference Programme. 


HE programme of the papers to be read at the Town 


Planning Conference certainly promises a thorough © 


consideration of the subject from all sides. We begin 
with the cities of the past, far back in antiquity ; the plan- 
ning of Greek cities by Professor Percy Gardner ; town plan- 
ning in the Roman world by Professor Haverfield and Dr. 
Ashby ; and the development of town-planning during the 
Renaissance by a German visitor, Dr. Brinckmann. By the 
time these words appear those papers will have been read 
(on Tuesday morning), and we shall be in a position to say 
how much light the study of antiquity can throw on the 
subject. We feel rather sceptical as to the practical-value of 
the attempted study of Hellenistic town-planning. Of Roman 
town-planning we know a good deal, but how are we to 
estimate Greek town-planning ? We know a good deal about 
the town walls from Thucydides and other historians, but 
not much about the streets, except perhaps of Ephesus and 
its columned way ; most of the sites are altered or laid waste. 
We have no doubt, however, that Professor Gardner will have 
made the subject interesting ; all members of the Hellenic 
Society are aware of his ability in that respect. 


Wednesday morning is devoted to the “cities of the 
present.”’ Professor Baldwin Brown treating of “Town 
planning and the preservation of ancient features,’’ on which 
latter point he is an enthusiastic and at the same time en- 
lightened conservative ; the city of the present “as a transition 
of urban developement,’’? by Mr. C. G. M. Rabinson, is not 


no 
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a very intelligible title. © M. Bonnier’s 
Architectures obligatoires de Paris ’’ 
tion, as we 


paper on “les 
we hope will have atten- 
presume it deals with the important subject of 
the legal control of street architecture, a subject | much 
neglected and little understood in this country. A subject 
which is somewhat allied to that is the paper by Mr. Richard- 
son Evans on “the restraint of advertising,’’ on Wednesday 
afternoon, for that also is concerned. with preventing by law 
the disfigurement of town architecture. 

On Thursday morning the subject of “City development 
and extension ’’ brings up what is really the central object of the 
Conference. The papers on this subject promise to be of 
value, particularly that by Dr. Stiibben, “Recent progress in 
German Town Planning,’ for Dr. Stiibben is perhaps the 
first authority on the subject, and Germany is known to have 
done more in scientific town planning than any other country. 
We shall be also interested to hear M. Augustin Rey on the 
subject. M. Rey, who made a great succéss some few years 
ago in a French model dwellings competition, is both a 
practical man and an artist, and capable therefore of con- 
sidering every side of the subject. At the afternoon meetings 
on Thursday—in the afternoons all the meetings are double 
and simultaneous—the prevalent subject will be the orna- 
mental side of town-planning ; gardens and parks and “civic 
ornamentation’ ; the latter subject to be treated by Mr. 
Rickards, who will doubtless have something original and to 
the point to say on it. 

Friday morning is devoted to the consideration of “Cities 
of the future,’’ treated by an Englishman, a Frenchman, and 
an American—Professor Reilly, M. Hénard, and Mr. Burn- 
ham. 
scope for the imagination. 

Saturday is devoted to the distant visits—Bath, Oxford 
Cambridge, etc., and there will be no business done. 

We cannot help thinking it would have been better to have 
arranged, as is always done at the Congress of French Ar- 
chitects, that the dinner should have taken Dlace on the last 
evening of the Conference, as the close of the whole function, 
instead of on Wednesday, in the middle of the proceedings. 
A festive occasion of that kind comes better as a farewell 
meeting, after the serious business has all been got through. 


, 


Mr. Lloyd George and the Builders. 


HE value of organisation was well seen in the invitation 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the officers of 
the National Federation of Building Trades Employers 

to a “business talk’’ with him on the provisions of the Land 
Bill. The Federation was well represented by Mr. Smethurst, 
the president ; Mr. J. W. White, the vice-president ; and Mr. 
A. G. White, the secretary; but, as Mr. Smethurst pointed 
out, the three or four days’ notice given was much too short 
to admit of anything like adequate presentation of the case 
for the builder. In the circumstances, however, the deputa- 
tion did exceedingly well in placing before the Chancellor, 
in a plain and practical manner, certain apprehensions (Mr. 
Lloyd George was inclined to regard them as misapprehen- 
sions) with regard to a supposed double charge on the trans- 
actions of acquiring land, building on it, and afterwards trans- 
ferring the underlease; with regard to the considerable in- 
crease in the law charges involved; and with respect to the 
supposed unfair incidence of the increment value duty ; and 
with regard to the expensive complication of the whole 
machinery of transfer. Mr. Lloyd George thought that the 
builders, whose whole business, as he said, is involved in the 
Act, had become a prey to exaggerated alarms. Nevertheless, 
he virtually admitted that the deputation had proved to him 
that there was good ground for enquiry and review ; and we 
think that these gentlemen are to be warmly congratulated 
on having created an excellent impression, and a more sym- 
pathetic atmosphere, in such high quarters. What is 
most strongly apparent is the enormous advantage, both to 
the Government and to the industry, of the existence of a 


This is a subject which will, at all events. afford , 
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reputable, responsible, and influential] organisation to which, 
in momentous crises like the present, reference can be made 
for the discussion of the issues at stake. The incident, in 
fact, is in every respect highly creditable to the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, and Mr, Lloyd 
George’s consultation with its officers is 


a most significant 
recognition of its position and power. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 

ie is of some interest to learn that a considerable altera- 

tion, which we conclude will be a great improvement, is 

proposed to be made in the plan and design of Liver- 
pool Cathedral. The object is to provide a larger central 
space for great popular services, and with this alteration in 
the plan will be combined the feature of a central tower. 
According to the published report, it appears that the West 
Towers are to be abandoned if this scheme is carried out ; 
but why should this be so? The combination of a great 
centre tower with two western towers subordinate to it is 
the typical English cathedral design, and everything will be 
gained by adhering to it. It appears that the architect’s 
proposal, though it has not been formally accepted, was so 
far approved that ‘he has been requested to make a perspec- 
tive drawing of it for further consideration. But we again 
say—maintain the west towers as well. We only wish that 
at the same time some street improvement scheme could be 
taken in hand which would give a central and axial approach 
to the cathedral, instead of leaving it, as already observed, 
in the position of a cathedral round the corner. — 


“ Town-Planning” at Monaco. 
HE Principality of Monaco is to be laid out afresh. 
Boulevards are to be cut through, open spaces planted 
with trees, a magnificent sea-front is to be built and 


‘arranged as a public promenade, the works on the harbour are 


to be completed without delay, the gasworks are to be removed 
from the entrance to the harbour to a less conspicuous site, the 
famous terrace walk of the Casino is to be extended, and new 
post-offices are to be built. Much of the work has been already 
taken in hand, notably the completion of the harbour. There 
is no taxation in Monaco, municipal service being subsidised 
ty the Monte Carlo Casino, whose allowance from this year 


is being increased by £40,000. 


The Liverpool Sketch-Book. 


HE School of Architecture of Liverpool University has 
reccgnised the twofold value—to him that gives and 
him that takes—of periodical publication. The Sketch- 

Book, of which the first number is before us, is at once a 
revelation of the excellent work that is being done by the 
students who are so fortunate as to have come under the direct 
influence of Professors Reilly and Adshead, and is also, it 
may be well supposed, a stimulus to the students themselves ; 
for the ever-present knowledge that their work may be sub- 
mitted to the public eye can hardly fail to put them on their 
mettle. The work shown is mainly that of present students, 
but designs by Professors Reilly and Adshead are included, 
as well as some measured drawings by travelling students. 
Elmes, Cockerell, Gandon, and Gibbs are the English masters 
who have been followed, and a few of the great Italians are 
also represented. There are, in addition, some original de- 
signs of considerable merit. Altogether, this Annual Sketch- 
Book of the School of Architecture of Liverpool University 
affords striking evidence of the forward movement in archi- 
tectural education in which that institution is so well seen. 
The drawings are for the most part skilfully executed, and 
have been finely reproduced on art paper in a handsome 
quarto volume, -which, issued at a popular price, affords an 
excellent means of extending the good work of the University 
far beyond its own confines. 

B 
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The Ironmongers’ Almshouses. 

T is gratifying to notice that the Shoreditch Borough Coun- 
cil have resolved to contribute £6,000 towards the pur- 
chase of the Ironmongers’ Almshouses in Kingsland 

Road. An amendment that the matter should be deferred 
until the public subscription reached the sum of £3,000 was 
defeated. The local subscription towards the preservation of 
the almshouses has reached £1,643, and the balance now 
required is only £357, which it is expected the City Cor- 
poration will assist in contributing. It will be remembered 
that in 1908 the Charity Commissioners declined, in the 
public interest, to sanction the proposed demolition of these 
not unpicturesque old almshouses, which, with their acre 
bf land planted with fine old trees, and their 200-years old 
garden, form part of “the last remaining garden city 
feature in an area where the density of population is 540 
persons per acre.’’ There is, besides, some degree of architec- 
tural interest in a building which, while opinions may differ 
as whether or not it is intrinsically beautiful, 1s nevertheless 
sufficiently characteristic of its period to warrant a keen desire 
for its preservation. 


The Architect of the Scott Monument. 


T is noteworthy that there have been rival claimants for 
the honour of being the birthplace of George Meikle 
Kemp, the architect of the Scott Monument. Mr. Gil- 

bert Rae, in a letter to the “Scotsman,’”’ establishes a good 
case for Hillrigs ; and we are rather sorry that he has done it, 
or, rather, we are sorry that it should have been thought neces- 
sary to drag to light certain parish church records which, 
while they certainly afford some degree of presumptive evi- 
dence as to the place of the architect’s birth, reveal also the 
bitter poverty and painful distresses into which his parents 
had fallen when the future architect was five or six years old. 
All the more honour to the genius that could emerge trium- 
phant from such unpropitious circumstances ; but nevertheless 
we wish that they had not been made public in a newspapet. 
Perhaps the feeling in regard to such matters is different in 
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s 


the North, where “honest poverty’ is even praised by the 


bards; but in the South we are apt to believe that such 
matters are best buried in oblivion. Consequently we could 
have wished that Mr. Rae, in adducing his evidence from the 
records of Walston Parish Church, had been able to suppress 
what he calls the “pathetic interest ’’ of the documents that 
he has examined. Still, there is no great harm done by the 
revelation of mere poverty ; and any little indiscretion in the 
manner of making it is perhaps atoned for in the discovery 
that in Scotland the birthplace of an architect is a subject of 
popular interest. Whether the curiosity, piety, or local 
vanity, it were graceless to enquire. 


Refuge Assurance Company’s Building, 
Manchester. 
(See Centre Plate.) 

HE illustration of the Refuge Assurance Co.’s premises 
forming one of the centre plates included in this week’s 
issue, shows the internal courtyard, which is a portion of 

the large additions which Mr. Paul Waterhouse is now adding 
to the already large building previously designed by his father, 
the late Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. The exterior of the original 
buildings is finished in red terra-cotta of a special hard 
glazed variety. The extensions have necessarily been exe- 
cuted, with respect to the outward elevation, in the same 
material ; but in order to relieve the large mass of uniform 
colour, Mr. Paul Waterhouse has carried out the internal 
courtyard in two shades of buff, approaching in some cases 
almost to white. The courtyard is entered by an archway 
at the base of a massive tower over 200 ft. high, which forms 
the central feature between the old block and the new. The 
present contractors are Messrs. Armitage and Hodgson, of 
Leeds, in succession to Messrs. Normanton and Sons, and 
Messrs. W. Brown and Sons, who carried out in turn earlier 
portions of the additions. ‘The clerks of works have been 
Mr. W. Robson and Mr. E. Kemp. The terra-cotta of the 
outer elevations is by Messrs. Doulton and Co., and Mr. J. C. 
Edwards, of Ruabon. The interior courtyard and the top 
of the tower are by Mr. Alfred Whitehead. 
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The Royal Palace occupies a large site on the island formed by the division of the Spree, an area characterised by the usual .~ 
medizval type of irregular plan. 
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NEW DEPARTMENT OF 
fet ee ANOUST RIES. <CLLy 
OF BRADFORD, 


(See Centre Plate.) 

This block of buildings, now in course 
of erection for the housing of the Textile 
Industries Department in connection with 
the Technical College, are from the de- 
signs of Mr. Reginald G. irk byje ks Li; 
A.R.1I.B.A. The Education Committee, 
having in view the great importance ot 
the industry in the commercial life of the 
city, decided that the department should 
be one of the best equipped educational 
centres for this work. 

The frontage to Carlton Street is occu- 
pied by a three storey block, which is de- 
voted to class rooms, exhibition and de- 
signing rooms, together with a large en- 
trance hall and staircase. To the rear of 
this block are the combing, spinning, 
Warping, and weaving sheds, which 
occupy an area of 16,000 superficial feet; 
adjoining which are the dyehouse, bleach- 
ing, singeing, and drying rooms, and stor- 
age and scouring rooms in the basement. 

The power station is a separate block of 
buildings, further to the rear, and is con- 
nected to the main building by a covered 
corridor. This block consists of a power 
house, boiler house, accumulator room, 
stores, chimney (12o0ft. high), etc. 

The buildings are faced with local 
stones with ashlar dressings. Special 
attention has been given to the facade to 
Carlton Street, the central portion of 
which is illustrated by the drawing. The 
floors and staircases throughout are of rein- 
forced concrete, the class rooms and cor- 
ridor being finished in wood blocks. The 
roofs are covered with slates, the glazed 
portion of the shed roofs being in patent 
glazing. The heating to the front block 
is by means of low pressure hot water, 
the sheds, dyehouse, and finishing rooms 
by low pressure steam, the dyehouse hav- 
ing in addition an installation of heating 
by hot air. 

The building is now nearing comple- 
tion, and since Mr. Kirkby’s retirement 
from the position of City architect, the 
supervision of the completion of the work 
is in the hands of the present City archi- 
tect, Mr..W. Williamson, Licentiate 
nm 1e DA; 


THES EIVERPOOL 
KING EDWARD MEMORIAL 
SCHEME. 


It is with unqualified satisfaction that we 
note the withdrawal of the project involving 
the mutilation of the south elevation of St. 
George’s Hall. ; 

On Wednesday, October 5th, the Liverpool 
City Council on the motion of Mr. Harmood 
Banner, M.P., unanimously agreed - to the 
Finance Committee’s proposal that the origi- 
nal resolution should be rescinded. | The 
scheme had been launched little more than 
a week, but the storm of-protest and criti- 
cism which resulted had convinced the Com- 
mittee of the necessity of abandoning it. 
Their decision in the matter had been an- 
nounced through the Press some days before, 
and received the warm approval of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society. The Council. of 
the Society has in consequence passed a reso- 
lution expressing appreciation of the Finance 
Committee’s action in withdrawing the recom- 
mendation in respect of the proposed memo- 
rial to the late King. A second resolution 
has been forwarded to the chairman of the 
King Edward Memorial Committee of the 
Corporation, suggesting the advisability of 
giving time for the expression of public 
opinion upon any subsequent proposal before 
placing the commission for the work, and 
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further that before the proposal was made 
public an opportunity should be given for 
an expression of the opinion of the architec 
tural profession. In support of this the 
Council point out that the placing of an im- 
portant memorial in proper relation to its 


surroundings is essentially an architectural 
problem. — : 

‘ lay suggestion, which, we understand, is 
in some danger of being considered seriously, 
on account of the extent to which it has been 
voiced in the correspondence columns of the 
local press, is to the effect that the King 
Edward Memorial should occupy the present 
site of the Beaconsfield statue, between the 
statues of the late Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort on the east side of the Hall, 
and exactly opposite the middle of the great 
colonnade. The monument to Disraeli, it is 
argued, could be removed to St. John’s Gar- 
dens, on the opposite side of the building. 

For our own part, we feel that this pro- 
posal has only a sentimental value to recom- 
mend its adoption. It is no doubt an attrac- 
tive enough conception to place the Memorial 
between those already existing of the late 
King’s illustrious mother and father, but ar- 
tistically it would be scarcely less appropriate 
than the original scheme. The whole effect 
of the magnificent portico on the east facade 
is preserved by the open area in front. The 
new Memorial would certainly be a large 
affair, high, and occupying a great deal of 
space, and would degrade the Corinthian 
peristyle into a mere background of columns. 
In virtue of its position it would inevitably 
monopolise all attention, and we cannot but 
regard St. George’s Hall as too beautiful 
and perfect an erection in itself to be put 
to any such subsidiary uses. 

We sincerely trust that the Liverpool 
authorities may be prevailed upon to select 
a site for their Memorial anywhere rather 
than in the neighbourhood of St. George’s 
Hall. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The Quzen’s University of Belfast. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., has announced :his 
awards in this competition as follows: 1, W. 
H. Lynn, Donegall Square North, Belfast; 
2, Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A.,; and F. Dare 
Clapham, F.R.I.B.A., 12, Regent Street, Lon- 
don; 3, A. Marshall Mackenzié and Son, 13, 
Waterloo Place, London. All desjgns will 
be publicly exhibited in the Examination Hall 
of the University for seven daysbeginning on 
Tuesday, 11th October. The following is the 
Assessor’s report :—‘‘ I have very carefully ex- 
amined the 57 designs sent in in competition 
for this work. The majority of the compe- 
titors follow very closely the suggestions made 
to them, as representing the views of the 
Senate, for the placing of the blocks; but 
one competitor, the author of the design 
marked No. 12, has very largely availed him- 
self of the provision in clause 3 of the condi- 
tions that competitors were ‘“‘ free to suggest 
any other sites they may consider preferable,” 
and he places one of the new blocks. for 
physics, zoology, etc., on the south side of 
the existing quad, and the other block on 
the west side internally, thus completing the 
quad and concentrating the buildings. This 
arrangement, he points out, permits the 
library to be extended on the west side, thus 
leaving the entrance from University Square 
uninterfered with, and he further suggests a 
site for the hall, as a pendant to the library 
on the other side of the main buildings. The 
whole scheme is, in my opinion, a very mas- 
terly one, and the best submitted in the com- 
petition. The author suggests housing por- 
tions of the physics and other departments in 
the existing buildings; this may be may not 
be desirable, but, as he also provides the two 
blocks asked for, this can be decided later in 
conference with those concerned. The Presi- 
dent’s house would: remain with certain 
alterations, and his outlook for the present 
would be undisturbed. I further consider 
that the second best design submitted is that 
numbered 32, and the third that numbered 
48. I have had the advantage, on the ques- 
tion of cost, of the advice of Messrs. W. H. 
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Surveyors, who have made 


an independent estimate of the probable cost 
of these three designs, and who are of opinion 
that (exclusive of any special foundations) 
either of them could be executed Within the 
ten per cent. margin of the sum mentioned 
in the conditions of £52,000. I therefore 
advise that, subject to the conditions laid 


down in the clauses 12 and 1s in the condi- 
tions and instructions to competing archi- 
tects, the author of the design marked No. 12 
be appointed architect to the new buildings, 
that the author of design marked No. 32 be 
paid a premium of 4150, and that the author 
of design No, 48 be paid a premium of £100,” 


Denbigh Public Hall. 


The following awards are announced —I, 
Porter and Elcock, Colwyn Bay; 2, A. Farn- 
dale, Kilton Lodge, Brotton, S.O., Yorks 
Macintosh and Newman, Birkbeck 
Chambers, High Holborn, London. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


OCTOBER 31, ETC., ROMFORD GAR- 
DEN SUBURB. Competitions in six classes 
for architects and in one class for builders for 
the best cottages, etc., erected in the Town 
Planniag and Modern House and Cottage 
Exhibition, Gidea Park, to be held in June 
and July, 1911. Prizes amounting to £1,050. 
Particulars of the Secretary of the Exhibi- 
vion, 33, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


NOV. 15. TOWN PLAN FOR ES. 
TATES AT RUISLIP AND NORTH- 
WOOD.—The directors of Garden Estates, 
Limited, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., invité’ competitive designs for a town 
plan in the parishes named. Terms and con- 
ditions obtainable from the company. De- 
posit, one guinea. 

NOV. 29. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—Particulars in last 
week’s issue. 

DEC. 1. DUBLIN. NEW PAVILION, 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 
AT DONNYBROOK.—Particulars jn last 
week’s issue. ; 

IDIXKG. Se MANCHESTER. LAYING 
OUT OF THE BLACKLEY ESTATE. The 
Manchester Corporation invite architects and 
others to submit competitive plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for the laying-out of 
their Blackley Estate. Plans of the estate, 
etc., from the City Surveyor’s office, Town 
Hall, Manchester. Deposit three guineas. 

DEC. 1. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILD- 
ING OF MR. J. E. BEALE’S PREMISES. 


Particulars in last week’s issue. 


DEC. {4. DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN).— 
Competitive designs and plans for the laying 
out of the grounds of Villa Marina, Douglas, 
together with the erection of public hall or 
pavilion, and such additional rooms and ac- 
cessories as each competitor may in his 
design suggest as in his opinion most desir- 
able for a high-class pleasure resort. An 
estimate of the total cost of carrying out the 
whole of the works, accompanied by a general 
specification, must be submitted with the 
plans and designs. The sum available to be 
spent on all the work for which designs are 
now invited is £16,000. A sum of £200 will 
be awarded as a first prize, and two other 
prizes of £100 each. The successful plans 
and designs to become the absolute property 
of the landowners. Should one of the suc- 
cessful competitors be selected to carry out 
the works, the premium payable to such com- 
petitor will merge in his remuneration. Ap- 
plication to be made to Mr. Frank Cottle, 
borough surveyor, on a sum of £1 1s. being 
deposited with Mr. Alexander Robertson, 
town clerk, Town Hall, by December 14th. 

NO DATE. ARMAGH CHURCH HOUSE 
AND SYNOD HALL. The committee hav- 
ing charge of the building of the Church 
House, to be erected on a site adjoining the 
Cathedral, invite correspondence from com- 
petent architects with a view to the prepara- 
tion of plans. Full information will be given 
by Rev. C. K. Irwin, B.D., Brantry Glebe, 
Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, Hon. Sec. to the 
committee. 
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THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
MR. JOHN BURNS’'S OPENING ADDRESS. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes received the mem- 
bers of the conference at the R.I.B.A. 
premises in Conduit Street on Monday 
morning, and at 12.30 he opened the exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy, of which an 
account is given at the beginning of the 
text-pages of the present issue. In the 
afternoon, the Lord Mayor welcomed the 
members of the conference at the Guild- 
hall, where the Right Hon. John Burns, 
M.P., who is president of the conference, 
delivered the inaugural address. In the 
evening a conversazione was held at the 
Institute. Tuesday’s papers were as fol- 
lows :—Morning: Prof. Percy Gardner, 
LL.D.. “The Hellenistic Period’’; Prof. 
H. J. Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A., © Town 
Planning in the Roman World”; Dr. 
Thos. Ashby, “Rome,” and Dr. P. A. 
Brinckmann, “ The Development of Town 
Planning During the Renaissance.’’ 
Afternoon: H. Chaloner Dowdall, M.A., 
B.C.L., “The Growth of Legal Control 
over Town Development in England”, C. 
H. B. Quennell, FR. BAL One lows 
Planning and Land Tenure”; Prof. 
Patrick Geddes on “ The Civic Survey ”’ ; 
and Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., 
on “Some Factors in Town Planning.” 
To-day (Wednesday), the readers and 
papers are: Morning: Prot. Baldwin 
Brown, M.A., on “ Town Planning and the 
Preservation of Ancient Features’; 
Charles Mulford Robinson on “Cities of 
the Present as Representative of a Transi- 
tion of Urban Development”: Louis Bon- 
nier, “ Notice sur les Architectures obliga- 
toires dans la Ville de Paris’’; and Mr. 
H. ‘V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., on “Cause 
and Effect in the Modern City.” After- 
noon: Dr. Ing. Lilienberg on “ Town 
Planning Work and Legislation in Sweden 
during the last Fifty Years”; Prof. S. D. 
Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., on “City Improve- 
ments”: G. L. Pepler, F.S.I., on 
“Greater London’’; Richardson Evans, 
M.A., on “ The Restraint of Advertising.” 
On Wednesday evening, annual dinner of 
the R.I.B.A., at the Hotel Cecil, 7.30. 
The later dates are given under “Coming 
Events,’’ page 374. 

The Conference Opens. 

The inaugural meeting of the Conference 
was. as indicated above, held on Monday 
afternoon at the Guildhall, when the dele- 
gates were briefly welcomed by the Lord 
Mayor. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, and remarked that it would in- 
terest them to know that the maiden name 
of the Lady Mayoress was Pugin. 

The Lord Mayor, in reply, observed that 
his wife was the granddaughter of Augustus 
Pugin. 

It was agreed to send the following tele- 
gram to King George: ‘‘ The Town Planning 
Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects assembled at the Guildhall send 


assurances of devoted loyalty to their 
patron.” 
Mr. Leonard Stokes on the Architect's 
Standpornt. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes, in a few introductory 
remarks, said that town planning interested 
all citizens, but it was particularly interest- 
ing to those who were expert citizens. They 
architects thought the Town Planning Act did 
not go far enough, and they would have 
liked to have seen precautions taken to secure 
effective planning from the architect’s stand- 
point. As they were meeting in the largest 
and richest city in the world, he hoped he 
might be allowed without offence to suggest 
that they would most carefully consider the 


lay-out of the great new bridge which it was 
intended to build across the Thames. He 
knew the Corporation intended to have the 
bridge properly designed, but the approaches 
were just as important. 


MR. JOHN BURNS’S SPEECH. 


The Right Hon. John Burns said that as 
their honorary president, he would like, on 
behalf of the Prime Minister and the Govern- 
ment, to welcome that large, distinguished, 
and international Congress to that old and 
beautiful hall in the ancient City and County 
of London. He would like to thank sin- 
cerely the Royal Academy for their generous 
assistance in providing what he considered 
the most human and useful exhibition he had 
ever seen within its walls. On previous 
occasions when he had wandered as Sam 
Weller would have said promiscuously around 
he had thought all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit, but this exhibition transcended in 
dignity any display for a human and benefi- 
cent object of this character that he had 
ever seen before. He wished to use this 
opportunity to thank all the governments, 
their officials, architects, engineers and sur- 
veyors who had contributed to make this ex- 
hibition the brilliant success he was sure 
they would all regard it, when they saw it. 


The London that Wren Beautified. 


Architects, he knew, wanted no reminding 
that this was the London that Wren beautified 
with his 55 churches, his great cathedral, his 
Chelsea and his Greenwich hospitals—and as 
a humble layman he (Mr. Burns) thought that 
in many respects Wren was not only our 
greatest architect. but also a master builder 
of whom the British race could be reasonably 
proud. He had a right to say that, because 
his birthday was on the same day as Wren’s. 
They welcomed that Conference to London 
because it was the City which William Blake, 
the artist and the poet, idealised in his won- 
derful phantasy as a London, in his own 
words, ‘‘builded over with pillars of gold, 
and there Jerusalem pillars stood.” He had 
another reason for quoting those beautiful 
words of Blake, for his wife came from 
Battersea. The Conference was meeting in 
London, which John Milton described as the 
Mansion House of liberty—a good political 
town planning phrase—a London which 
William Dunbar 400 years ago described in 
quaint language as “gem of all joy; London 
thou art the fairest of cities all.” 


The Dignity of London. 
It must have been in many ways a beau- 
tiful city to have evoked Milton’s words, 
Dunbar’s eulogy, William Blake's dreams, 


and the cunning of Wren’s brain and hand. 


That was the London which the poets saw 
and of which they wrote; but there was 
another London. Coming from the artistic 
and the architectural to the severely engineer- 
ing, the delegates would see some magnificent 
structures worthy of the greatest men of any 
country of all time. They would see Rennie’s 
great bridge, Waterloo, so grand, so digni- 
fied. so beautiful in its scale and poise; they 
would see Bazalgette’s beautiful embank- 
ment ; one of the finest pieces of work in any 
country from the engineering point of view ; 
and do not let them forget that the engi- 
neers of the London County Council (and he 
was one of them) had tried to make even 
tunnels clean and decent and as beautiful as 
tunnels could be made. Rotherhithe and 
Blackwall tunnels were steps in the right 
direction. Then he would put in a word for 
Robson’s and Bailey’s fine schools, and it 
was only fair to that distinguished architect, 
Mr. Riley, and his splendid staff, that he 
should draw special attention to the fire 
stations that were now being dotted all over 
London. Ifthe delegates wished to see Lon- 
don as it could only be seen from the artistic 
and archatectural point of view, they must 
get up early in the morning. 
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A Cleaner London. 


In his own time, thanks to the architects, he 
had seen the great City become increasingly 
clean, and had seen arise fine commercial 
palaces and banks, which some nations might 
do well to copy. The cost of the govern- 
ment of this great City amounted to 
£25,000,000 per annum, and the question 
was, ‘‘ Is the work done worthy of the money?” 
He believed that the appearance of their 
roads, streets, buildings, and City as a whole 
justified the money spent, and whether they 
agreed with him or not, in his opinion ‘it 
was a wise insurance for a big city to make 
to spend money for the improvement and 
development of the environment of its 
citizens. Some might say, could we not have 
too many bridges, too many wide roads, and 
too many beautiful buildings? To that he 
would say that he did not think the average 
citizen was sufficiently alive to the effect of 
structural environment, good buildings, and 
pleasant homes, upon the character, tempera- 
ment, disposition, and energy of the people. 
To the foreign delegates he would say that 
some of the buildings which they would be 
privileged to see embodied the traditions of 
the best qualities of our race. 

The Witchery of Westminster. 

There was a witchery about Westminster, 
which he was sure would appeal to the 
foreign delegates. The history and mystery 
of its wonderful Abbey, the spacious dignity 
of the glorious Westminster Hall, would, he 
was sure, impress them as it impressed him 
when he was a Westminster apprentice. The 
history of Westminster Hall was history in 
tabloid of event. Of Westminster Hall it 
could be said that William Rufus put in the 
walls, Richard II. the roof, Sir Thomas 
a’Becket paid for its repairs, and Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry, was its 
Clerk of Works. Above all, it was the place 
where Richard Wallacé was tried, where 
Cromwell was installed, and Charles I. was 
sentenced. Alternately palace and prison, 
Parliament and justice seat; nowhere in the 
world could there be seen a greater or a more 
magnificent and dignified building than West- 
minster Hall, which the delegates would pro- 
ceed to visit. 


London's Garden Squares. 


He came now to another feature which 
might be seen in London, but nowhere else— 
he referred to the 400 garden squares, gar- 
dens and crescents, some open and some 
closed to all uses of eye and ear, the happiest, 
healthiest, and the luckiest bit of town plan- 
ning ever done by any body of men. In- 
spired by enlightened self-interest, private 
owners had given to London a_ priceless: 
heritage, which private owners must main- 
tain, and which public authorities respon- 
sible for London’s development must do 
everything within their power to secure every 
square yard and every blade of grass therein. 
Environment had a great deal to do with the 
character of a people. Let them walk through 
dignified Lincoln’s Inn, as he did on the 
previous Thursday, or with mighty Verulam 
in Gray’s Inn, and through the Temple—that 
beautiful possession for a busy city. 


Venerable and Beautiful Buildings. 


The reflection that remained with him on 
visiting those spots was that in no small 
measure the depth and breadth of the English 
law, and the respect it invoked in every 
country of the world, was due to the spacious: 
serenity of its Inns of Courts, its old halls, 
and the old-world dignity of its schools, col- 
leges, and meeting places. He referred to 
those venerable and beautiful buildings not 
as mere structures of brick and stone, or as 
centres for commerce: they were something 
more than a mere ancient nexus. They were 
places where utility, comfort, and beauty 
could be and ought to be combined so that 
the passer from what he saw could feel 
something to which his sense of beauty and 
his domestic comfort could respond, so that 
he should be ail the better for having lived 
in and seen beautiful buildings every day of 
his life—he meant places which, by their 
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beauty, their amenity, their grace, and, above 
all, their greenery, should create a joy in life. 


How Mr. Burns Conceived the Town Planning 
Act. 


Numbers of people had given a reason why 
he (Mr. Burns) was the autho: cf the Town 
Planning Act, but they were all wrong. He 
would give them the real reason. As he had 
said, he was a Westminster apprentice, and 
he used to eat his breakfast on Mowlem’s 
wharf overlooking Lambeth Palace. In his 
dinner hour he used to wander through the 
cloistered precincts of Westminster Abbey, 
and when he wanted leisure he would go and 
play in beautiful Battersea Park. Those 
early days did more to produce a Town Plan- 
ning Bill 35 years after than all the criticisms 
and ridiculous objections of those gentlemen 
who thought they knew more about his Act 
than he did himself This, of cuurse, was 
& serious question, because it cost money, 


Effect of Environment. 


He believed that the people of our poorer 
towns suffered not only from lack of means, 
but from poverty of spirit. Their dismal 
temperament was often caused by their 
squalid ‘environment. A cheerful spirit was 
very difficult in Tabard Street in the Borough. 
Hope was not very cheerful in Hard Street, 
Walworth, and they did not get much of the 
buoyant temperament in Old Peter Street, 
Westminster. They had all seen every day 
children’s characters spoiled, and_ their 
natures stunted by the depressing circum- 
stances under which they lived, and some of 
them thought that the town and district in 
which the money was made ought to be as 
cheerful as the town where it was too often 
foolishly spent. The spoiled life, and the 
soiled home in the slatternly street were too 
often the causes of drink, degredation, loafing, 
and dependence in many of our big cities. 


The Soul-destroying Sium. 


When a slum vanished a brewery failed, 
and public-houses disappeared, and to the 
ratepayer he would say that there was a 
greater reason than architectural symmetery 
and artistic appearance in a town planning 


scheme. Fifty per cent. of our total pauperism 


and more than 60 per cent. of its total cost, 
much of our lunacy, and a great deal of our 
crime, debility, and dependence were due to 
sickness. We could not avoid disease unless 
we let in the sun and air into our houses 
and streets. So long as the casual labourer 
was forced to live in squalid courts and ugly 
dwellings, so long would we continue to turn 
out nervous mannikins, instead of enduring 
men. Motherhood, childhood, youth, society, 
and the race demanded the demolition of the 
soul-destroying slum. It asked for the 
pleasant town, the comfortable and dignified 
city. 
Domestic Architecture Ouv Pride. 


It wanted its architects, and it would not 
be happy until it had got them. He thought 
it was quite possible for this to be done. 
We were making great strides in this move- 
ment in England—considering our ancient 
difficulties we were making greater strides 
than any country in the world. That was not 
to be surprised at, because domestic architec- 
ture had been our pride. The architect had 
been able to provide pleasant, comfortable, 
and beautiful houses for the upper classes. 
The middle classes, too, had been supplied 
with spacious and comfortable, if not always 
beautiful houses, and he would ask every 
architect not only to go to the Hampstead 
Garden City and Bournville and Port Sun- 
light, but to pay a quiet visit to Wadham 
Gardens and Elmsworthy Road, Hampstead, 
and see some of the most beautiful domestic 
architecture that could be seen in any part 
of the world. Therefore the upper and the 
middle classes were being fairly well provided 
for. The artizan jumped up and said he 
wanted something more than a slum—he 
wanted a home, and they had also to think 
of those even lower than the artizan. This 
great town planning movement must not end 
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in a few large cities. In London the East 
End wanted West-Ending in its recorfstruction. 
Wigan had got to be taken in hand as well 
as Westminster ; the Potteries as well as Lon- 
don; and Bermondsey needed it more than 
Belgravia. The extending village wanted it 
as much as the large city. The growing 
town clamoured for town planning, and most 
of all, the straggling suburb gave them a 
stimulus for doing that which they ought to 
have done years ago. 


Town Planning Means Beiter Hceusing. 


For industrial, social, commercial, and im- 
perial reasons, town planning must go hand 
in hand with better housing, wider roads, 
higher wages and_ increasing sobriety. 
Hitherto the owner, generally without fore- 
sight, and dull of outlook, had been really 
wasteful because he had mistaken parsimony 
for economy, and therefore he had narrowed 
the streets, and looked upon a beautiful vista 
as the eighth deadly sin. All that had to 
be altered. It was no good pitching into the 
jerry builder too much, for the jerry builder 
was creeping up. They saw that. wherever a 
garden city was started it was surrounded 
by houses built by builders who were trying 
to live up to the example set in their midst. 
They had only to put their heads out of the 
railway train where no garden city was, and 
they saw ranges of buildings which made 
them ask, ‘“‘Did Raymond Unwin have any- 
thing to do with that; has Professor Geddes 
been here; or-has the Royal Academy had a 
garden party close by?” 


The Inspivation of Garden Cities. 


Garden Cities were magnificent in them- 
selves, but they were a hundred times more 
useful for the inspiration they created and 
the example they gave. The philistine was 
being taught that houses, roads, bridges, 
and other utilities could be made and should 
be made, without loss of money, to harmonise 
with beauty. When that was done he be- 
lieved the owner with imagination, instead 
of suffering, would benefit; and the com- 
munity would also benefit enormously if 
these men would take courage with imagina- 
tion in both hands, and do the thing as the 
best architects were now advising them to do 
it. 

The Aims in View. 


And what was their object?) It was com- 
fort in the house, health in the home, dignity 
in our streets, space in our roads, a lessening 
of the noise, the smoke, and the smells, and 
the nuisances that accompanied the city with- 
out a plan. Modern communities had little 
to learn which the ancients did not teach 
them in design, situation and town planning. 


Our Ugly Railway Stations. 


But the Ancients were better off in one 
respect than the mechanical modern. Rome, 
Florence, Salamis, and Athens did not have 
imposed upon them the vandal disabilities 
that the modern town now had as a burden. 
Athens did not have 6,000 miles of railway 
like London, built on ugly viaducts, and 
creating culsdesac of mean and poor streets. 
It did not have 500 ugly railway stations, 
spoilt and ruined by vulgar advertisement ; 
no gas works and none of the 7,000 public- 
houses, nearly all at street corners, and occu- 
pying the best places, which ought to be 
occupied by banks, post offices, and police 
stations. Probably if they got rid of the 
7,000 public-houses they would not want the 
police stations. Therefore they modern 
mechanicals, laboured under a disadvantage 
in having all the burdens of light, heat, 
smoke, traction, and rapid locomotion which 
the Ancients did not have. But the measure 
of their difficulty ought to be the extent of 
their inspiration and determination to grapple 
with these abominations. If they went to 
the top of the Monument and looked west- 
ward they saw Cannon Street Station hiding 
the river and city; and might he suggest to 
the City Corporation that in spending the 2% 
millions they were going to probably spend on 
the new bridge, they should kill two birds 
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with one stone, or three if they liked. Let 
them get rid of Southwark Bridge, and of 
Cannon Street Station; let them put Cannon 
Street Station on the southern side, and have 
a handsome bridge. He would be willing to 
draft a plan at once for that. Then standing 
on Westminster Bridge, where Wordsworth 
wrote that wonderful line, they saw that 
ugly iron railway bridge between them and 
Waterloo Bridge. They ought to put Char- 
ing Cross Station on to the other side of the 
Thames, and have a new Waterloo Bridge 
over the Thames there. They had Lambeth 
Bridge again, and he was wearing crape for 
the bumbles who allowed that monstrosity to 
last another week. And in regard to this dis- 
trict some Chelsea artists made the most 
gigantic blunder architecturally ever made 
in London, when, so that they might see 
the brown sails on the river by _ their 
studio windows, they prevented’ the 
early County Council from carrying the 
Embankment rivht the way to Hammersmith. 
Instead of a magnificent embankment they 
had the four tall square chimneys of the 
electric lighting station, out of scale, out of 
proportion, which ought to be down at Bark- 
ing near the sewage works. 


!The Growth of Greater London. 


It seemed incredible, but it was a fact 
that in 30 years 550,000 houses had been 
built in Greater London, and 8,500 new 
streets had been formed, but only 23 squares 
had been created. Then, coming to the 
country, every 15 years 500,000 acres were 
abstracted from the rural domains in agr1- 
cultural England for new houses, railways, 
factories, and workshops. He thought that 
in a country of such a limited size as Eng- 
land they had no right to have this enor- 
mous tract of land and houses added to 
their cities and subtracted from the rural 
domains unless they had more organisation 
than they nowhad. Therefore he hoped the 
local authorities would work hand in hand in 
a neighbourly way; and the great merit of 
the Act was that they could commence at 
once. The Act had not been in operation 
six months yet, and the Local Government 
Board had not moved except to consult with 
competent authorities, but already 26 local 
authorities were preparing schemes, and 
many others were seeking advice. 


The City Various. 


As regarded the planning of towns, they 
must remember that cities should be as 
varied as the peoples who lived in them, and 
they ought not too to slavishly copy any 
body. Wide roads were good, but they did 
not want too wide roads, if it was at the cost 
of the tenement behind. Then in their wide 
roads they must be careful not to litter them 
with endless kiosks, posts, refuges, and 
other things. There was often a danger in 
space. He thought Trafalgar Square too 
small, and the Place de la Concord too large, 
beautiful although it was. He thought there 
were too many trees in Toronto, and not 
enough in Berlin. 


Striking the Happy Mean. 


What they had to do was to strike the 
happy mean and get the artist and engineer 
to co-operate with the medical officer to bring 
these things before a council, which should be 
guided by the highest artistic taste. Let 
them remember that London was a river, 
and they wanted the river opened up more 
than it was. In that respect, Paris and Ber- 
lin could teach us a magnificent lesson. It 
might be said that the taxpayer stood be- 
tween all these necessary improvements, but 
he believed that the taxpayer was willing to 
pay the cost, because generally he endorsed 
the view that he (Mr. Burns) took, that such 
an expenditure was a good investment that 
had been too long delayed. The architect 
could help by converting the layman and 
the economist, who could be converted if 
only they would take the trouble to teach 
him. He looked upon that Conference as 
the very best thing the London architects had 
ever done for the glory of their city, and the 
dignity of their profession. 
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IN BEAMS. 


By PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. 


In this article Prof. Robert H. Smith calls attention to an interesting subject to 
which the text books have paid very litile attention, and his exposition of at by means 


of the accompanying text and diagrams will therefore be widely welcomed. 


the application of the ‘‘new theory.” 


[XS consequence of the new knowledge 
‘ respecting the determining cause of 
fracture in structural’ material that has 
been acquired from recent experiment upon 
shear stresses, it has become of first-class 
importance to investigate the positions of 
the sections subjected to maximum shear 
stresses and the intensities of these stresses. 
The most important of the applications of 
the new theory is that to the strength of 
beams. 

The beam-sections at right-angles to the 
neutral axis are those most easy to subject 
to stress analysis, and they have conse- 
quently been always selected for this pur- 
pose. The tensive, compressive, and shear 
stresses upon them have been calculated 
in all the ordinary mechanical text-books 
upon the generally accepted basis of “ per- 
fect  elasticity,’’ or constant linear pro- 
portion between strain and stress. But be- 
cause the shear stresses so calculated have 
been always deemed of comparatively small 
importance except close to the points of 
support, where, for other reasons, there is 
always provided an excess of section, not 
much attention has been paid to the details 
of the shear-stress calculations. Thus, 
while tables of the “ Moment of Inertia ” of 
the various shapes of sections in use are 
found broadcast over the pages of text- 
books and engineering pocket-books, and 
the symbol I for this quantity is familiar 
to every tyro in mechanical design, the 
other quantity needed for the estimation of 
shear strength is hardly mentioned at all, 
and no special symbol for it has been 
adopted in English technical phraseology. 
I is the sum of the products of each small 
part of the sectional area by the square 
of its distance from the neutral axis. This 


It embodies 


other quantity is the similar sum of the 
products of each small part of. sectional 
area by the first power of the same dis- 
tance from neutral axis. In this article 
it will be symbolised by the letter J. If 
h be the distance from neutral axis of any 
one small strip of area of breadth b and 
depth dh, then J=/bhdh. Only sections 
symmetrical above and below neutral axis 
are dealt with here, and the total depth of 
section is called H. It is necessary to find 
this sum of products not only for the whole 
section, but also for each part of it included 
within each depth h above, and h below 
neutral axis. The result of this partial 
summation is here called J,; the J without 
suffix meaning the total of the whole sec- 
tion. 

The intensity of pressure or tension at 
the distance h from neutral axis is e lite 
where M is the bending moment of external 
forces. This acts on the strip area bdh; 
2. 2h. 
since 


the total pressure on either half of the sec- 


so that, is the same for allstrips, 


.M 
tion above or below the axis ii Jana 


the total on the part lying between 
each edge and the strip at h from the axis 
M J—Jn 
I 2her 
a minute distance dl apart, and assume 
that the sections have the same dimensions, 
or that they differ so little that their differ- 
ence produces no effect ; then the difference 
of the above thrust on the two sections is 
wholly due to change in M, the bending 
moment. It is a matter of well-known 
proof that'this change in M equals Fdl, 


TABLE | 


iS Now take two _ sections 


Pegsam| or [ae 
OMENT OF AREA 
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where F is the total shear load upon the 
whole section. The difference of normal 
thrusts upon the two partial sections lying 


outside h, is, therefore, clearly J =1 Jn Fdl 
This difference produces shear upon 
the horizontal section parallel to neutral 
axis, and lying between the two vertical 
sections. The area over which this shear 
stress is exerted is bdl. Dividing the above’ 
shear force by this area we find the in- 
tensity of shear stress to be 

Jods 

2bI “ 

This calculation explains the need of 
knowing the quantities J and Jn, in order 
to solve the problem of the shear-stress 
safety in beams, The values of I, J, J—Jn, 
Jah J 

PAB Wee odes 
cal sections in common use are given in 
Table I, printed below. 

This shear stress is exerted equally on 
horizontal and vertical sections at each 
point. On these it co-exists along with 


S= 


and a for the symmetri- 


fe per 
the normal compression or tension I i. 


The two have to be compounded in order 
to find the “ principal”? or maximum nor- 
mal stresses and the maximum shear 
stress. This latter exists upon the planes 
inclined 45 degress to those of the princi- 
pal normal stresses. In the concrete and 
steel section of the “A. and B. Journal” 
of 5th January, 1910, there were given very 
simple diagrams whereby this compound- 
ing of stresses can be carried out graphi- 
cally. These diagrams give the magni- 
tudes of the principal stresses and maxi- 
mum shear stresses, and the positions of 
the planes on which they act. The dia- 
gram suited to the present case is Fig. 1 
of that article, because in beams py», or 
the compression or tension on _ planes 
parallel to neutral axis, is either zero or 
negligibly small. This Fig. 1 is here repro- 
duced for convenient reference. 

This maximum _ shear stress, upon 
which, according to modern experimenta- 
tion, the risk of fracture mainly depends, 
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will here be called S. It has the value 
S=Vi p? + s? 
Inserting here Rie values given above 
for beams subjected to bending, there re- 


sults 


The vy ae of We a = i‘ various shapes 

of section are given on line 7 of Table I 
Naturally _ the first enquiry made by ae 

practical man is whether this S is greater 


(5 aa); 


at the, neutral axis or at the top and 
bottom edges of the section. For a cen- 


tury past the strength of beams has been 
considered in terms of the tensions and 
compressions at the edges; and when the 


shear strength is considered, as at the 
points of support, the shear at neutral 


axis has commonly been taken, as a mat- 

ter of course, as the most dangerous. 
The above expression shows the values 

of S at neutral axis, and at edges to be 


At neutral axis S, =F: 

At top and bottom edges S, -4M 

The values of J/2bI are found on line 
4 of Table I., and those of ss on line 


41 

10 of the same. The first depends wholly 
on F, the shear load on the section; the 
second wholly on M, the bending moment. 
lf the bending moment is greater in pro- 
portion to the shear load than a certain 
limit, then the shear stress at the iop and 
bottom edges is greater than that in the 
@entre of the ees This limit is 


pie2* |. 
> bH. 
The values of 2J/bH are found on line 


8 of Table I. Thus, for a solid rect- 
i a H 
angular beam, if pS greater than — 
the edge stress is the greater; for solid 


circular and elliptical sections the limiting 


» dsl : : 
is —; for a round thin tube section 


‘atio 3 
j 3 
tas H. 
ks ; eer M 
Fig. 2 (above) gives the limit of p above 


which the shear stress at the edges is 

greater than that at neutral axis. 
TABLE II. 

Edge shear-stress greater when 


M Pier © 6 Fl H A ee 

Beets <3 "3 é T 

The respective sections being in the 
der shown (1 to 5) in the accompanying 
liagrams. 

*N.B.: Here b is the web thickness, and 


Ais the area of both flanges reckoned on 
vidth (B-b), or (flange width—web thick- 
q 

Ness). 
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hs 
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SHEAR-STRESS SAFETY IN BEAMS. 


To illustrate the meaning of this result, 
take the simplest possible case of loading, 
namely, that of a single load W at the 
centre of the beam-length, this being sup- 


ported “freely” at both ends. Here 
W ‘ 

B= at all points of the span, and 
W : 

M = 2 at a section | from one end. 

aie at 1 from the points of support 

I ae 

pol; and, if the section be a solid 


rectangular one, at all points further from 
the ends than half the depth of section 


EL ; : 
—}, the more serious shear stress occurs 
2 

Only 


either 


at the top and bottom edges. 


though the short lengths from 


end is the shear stress at neutral axis more 
serious. 


To further illustrate, let the span L he 


uniformly loaded with w per toot rup 
Here M=? wl (L—1) end F =! w (L—21): 
Viger Ie 1) : : 
So -tUAty ee ee his: has, the fol. 
in L—a2l 
lowing values at different points of the 
span. 
ine _1 Be 1 ple 2 
| 10 5 4 3 5 
M_1(L—l) 
— == = Lx 9/80 4/15 3/8 2/3 14 
Pe Dol 9/80 4/1: /3 34 
Near the centre the ratio becomes very 
large. Thus it is seen that for all solid 
sections the portions of the span over 


which the neutral axis shear is the more 
dangerous are limited to very short lengths 
at each end. For an I-girder section the 
neutral axis shear is the greater over 
ionger lengths, and an example of this 
case will be found lower down. 

In order to make the physical meaning 
of this important result still clearer, and 
im a general manner irrespective of the 
distribution of the load along the span, 
it should be noted that in pure beam 
action—that is, where the resultant of all 
the loads and supporting forces is paraHel 
to the beam cross section, and where there 
is no superposition either of strut action 
or tie-bar action—the total shear load F is 
the resultant of all these external forces 
applied to either part of the beam lying 
on one side of the section considered. 
I is therefore the resultant force that 
exerts the bending moment M.  There- 


ou is the leverage ‘of that resultant 


F 
that is. 


fore, 
Mites : 
force ; FE is the average distance 


from the section of all the downward and 
upward forces acting on this one part of 


| NEUTRAL AXIS 


Biotec. 


TENSION EDGE 


the beam. It is the ratio of this average 
distance or lever: age to the depth of the 
section that determines whether the cen- 
tral or the edge shear stress is the greater 
It will be instructive to investigate in 
the next place the distribution of maxi- 
mum shear over the depth of the 
section at those points of the span where 
the central and edge stresses are equal. 
There are usually two-such points. At 


stress 


 M 
eachees 
} 
the formula for maximum shear stress at 
each distance h above and below neucral. 
axis reduces to 


ae hs bay she pHe (J) 


Illustrating by the case of the simplest 
form of section, namely the solid rectangle 
BH, this simplifies to 


ae a A/ “hee eee. y 


Both at the centre where h=o, and at the 
edges where h=3H, this is easilyseen to 
the aH 
2BH 
a formula well known in scientific treatises 
on stress. An elementary use of the dif- 
ferential calculus shows that the rate at 
which S increases (in this special case) 
with h is proportional to 
h(8h?—H?). 

For small values of h near neutral axis 
this is negative, or S decreases from its 
value at the axis; while near the edges 
it is positive. At 

h? =+H? or h='3535H 

or just over +H, the decrease changes 
to an increase, the rate of change at this 
depth being zero. Here the shear stress 
S reaches its least value, which equals 

S ay 9 53k 3F 

minimum § 2 2BH 2BH 
or just under 3 of the maximum. 

For any shape of section at this limiting 
point of the span where central and edge 
Stresses” are equal, the rate of increase of 
S with h is proportional to 


2j-—H% (J—Jn)} 


At neutral axis this is always zero, because 
of h=o: so that here S always reaches 
either a maximum or a minimum value. 
It is a maximum, as in the case of the 
solid rectangular section, if the quantity 
within brackets is negative at neutral 
axis; but a minimum if this be positiv e. 
The value at neutral axis is h J(2J—H*b) 
and the value of this latter factor within 
brackets is given in line g of Table I. 
It will be seen that it is negative for rect- 
angular, solid circular and elliptic sec- 
tions, and zero for thin tube sections. 


aol At these points, therefore, 


yield same value, namely 


‘866 x 
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Phis th’n tube section, has the very re- 
markable mathematical property of 
making 


2 J’—H?b(J—J;,)=O 
at all points of the depth of the section; 
so that, in this case, the maximum shear 
stress S at this point of the span is uniform 
over the whole section. 

Returning now to the consideration of 
the general value of S at all points of 
the span, and at all depths in each sec- 
tion, we find that its rate of increase with 
the distance h from the neutral axis is 
proportional to the following fairly simple 
functions of h in the various shapes of 
section. 


ren) 


x : ds : 
For section 1 1 proportional to 
dh 


( (M\? 2 2) | 
h- GR (H?—a4h )f 


Sa 


For section 2 and 3 


iS) 
proportional to 
qn 


(oo Vinge S 
I {hc ee ee ee \ 
ile) 25 (EI 4b | 


ds 4: 1 
IroOportiona 
adh Or oe 


(/M\2 ha a 
hi(E) 2 (H2— ha} 


BS aE ict ds ; 
For section 5 dh Proportional to 


(/M\2 AH 
nh (p) ey H:— 4h’) ) 


For section 


b 
Came : 
In each case = increases with h, 
a. 
Therefore, if its second term f \ 


within ‘ei 
starts from neutral axis (h=o) with a zero 
or positive amount, it remains positive 
throughout, and the edge value of S is 
certainly the greatest anywhere over the 
section. On the other hand, if its second 
term within { | starts with a negative 
value, this negative value decreases to- 
wards zero; it reaches zero at a certain 
value of h, where the value of S dips down 
to its minimum ; beyond which point it in- 
creases positively, as also does the value 
of S. In this case again S increases out 


to the edge, where there is found its 
greatest amount outside the + depths 
where the minimum is reached. It then 
only remains in this case to examine 


whether this edge value or that at the 
neutral axis is the severer stress. This 
is to be done by the formula already given, 


namely, 2 greater or less than 2J 
% ) 

b is the width of section at neutral AXISi: 
see line 8 in Table I. 

It may be remarked in passing that this 
comparison by help of line 8, Table I., 
suffices in atl cases. There never occurs 
a maximum between neutral axis and 
edge: only in some. cases a minimum, 
whose amount is of comparatively little 
practical interest. The variation of S be- 
tween centre and edge is always of one of 
the three sorts shown by the curves in 
Eigewe. ; 

Thus, the whole problem reduces to one 
of extreme simplicity, namely, to calcu- 


where 


Jate the two stresses F for neutral 


2bI 
ae H : 
axis, and Fi M for edge, and to ascertain 
that neither of these is dangerous. In 


line 10 of Table I, — 15 expressed in terms 


4l 


of the sectional area. It is always of the 


E n 2 
form where the numerical factor 
Area H 

n depends on the shape of the section. 
M 


H is the force .that would the 


exert 
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moment with the leverage H, that is, each 
of a pair of opposite forces concentrated at 
and bottom 


top edges of section that 
would produce the actual bending 
moment. This force distributed over the 


section area and multiplied by the factor 
n gives the magnitude of the chief shear 
stress at the edge. Throughout nearly 
the whole length of most girders this is 
the most dangerous shear stress occurring 
over the whole of each section. 

Moreover, it is easy to show that, 
although close to the supporting ends, the 
stress at neutral axis is the greatest on 
these sections, still it is less than the stress 
at the edges near the middle of the span, 
if the section be uniform throughout the 
span. 

Thus, a beam of uniform rectangular 
section supported at both ends and loaded 
by a single load W at centre is exposed 


to a shear stress at neutral axis of amount 


W 


+ BH At the ends; but at the centre of 


span the shear stress at the edges is 
Wal ier 

cae , which is greater than the other 

eels isl F 


in the proportion L/H. If the load be 
uniformly distributed along the span, this 
ratio is L/2H for rectangular section, and 
L/4H for a thin tube section. For an 


. ; : i Mae 2A 
I-girder section this ratio is {L/ ( =—eraet ) 


b 


\ 
2 


2A 
Here p may be looked on as the height 


of a strip of web thickness which would 
have double the two-flange area; for ex- 
ample, if flange and web thickness were 
equal, and flange width were B, then 


2 + H=4B+H nearly. Needless to say 


that it is rarely the case that 3 of the span 
is not much longer than this. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


POINTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A., delivered, 
on October 1oth, his presidential address to 
the Architectural Association, from which 
the following extracts are taken :— 

I urge you to make yourselves masters of 
ail that can be taught in the schools about 
the material of design; all about windows, 
piers, columns, tracery, parapets, vaults and 
arches and pediments; about the placing of 
sculpture, the uses of ornament, and its scale 
and forms. How the Romans built their 
vaults and arches and the 13th century masons 
theirs, and what the value of each kind was 
when done. Learn how spires are placed on 
towers, and how each method affects the 
outline.and wherein the outline of a good 
steeple varies from a bad one, and how the 
difference has been achieved. Learn how 
heraldry should be used, and what relation it 
should bear to other decorative work. Learn 
why foliage should be formal and conven- 
tional in some places, and free and natural 
in others. Study until you know it as a mat- 
ter of instinct where animal forms or figure 
sculpture may be full size or more, and when 
they should be small. Learn how far the 
disposition of a medizval cathedral is due 
to its uses and how far to its structure, and 
how each may need to be modified in the 
present day to meet altered conditions with- 
out violating principles of design or construc- 
tion, 

When you have mastered such things, and 
so made them part of your equipment as to 
use the knowledge of them without conscious 
effort, then and not till then will you be able 
to make your art adapt itself to the new 
methods, materials, and requirements of pro- 
gressive Civilisation. But it is in this respect 
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that you will enjoy greater advantages than 
the men of the generation before you; you 
will have greater ease and adaptability, more 
confidence in treading new paths, and more 
certainty of success in solving new problems. 


With regard tostyles, Mr. Keen said: I hope 
to see the Classic revival producing men who 
will rival the buildings of Elmes and Barry, 
teachers who will speak with the authority 
and conviction of Morris, sculptors with the 
resource and power of Alfred Stevens, and 
writers who will do for it what Sir Walter 
Scott did for the medizyalists. 

I believe myself that the soundest basis 
from which to work is a thorough knowledge 
of Greek work. There is a quality of adapt- 
ability in it that gives an instinctive im- 
pression that the Greeks would have been 
better qualified to deal successfully with the 
problems of present-day methods, require- 
ments, and materials, than any who preceded 
er succeeded them. 

The features of conventional Classic—the 
columns and entablatures, plinths and pedi- 
ments, and other elements of it are entirely 
out of scale with modern units of measure- 
ment, and the result is that all kinds of sub- 
terfuges are resorted to in order to secure 
the necessary dimensions without depriving 
buildings of light or convenience. This is 
found even in the work of such a master as 
Sir Christopher Wren, and at Greenwich 
Hospital there are to be found rooms lighted 
by tiny openings that are simply ridiculous 
and inadequate. I feel confident that the 
Greek artists would have met our conditions 
in a natural, unaffected manner, and with 
perfect success. from the architectural stand- 
point, and it is in the study of the methods 
and attitude of the Greeks that our best hope 
for the future les. 

In commending to attention the series of 
lectures on town planning to be given by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, Mr. Keen said: They are 
school léctures, but in view of the London 
Congress bearing on the subject it has been 
decided to throw them open to the general 
body of members and to interested non-mem- 
bers. The near future will see such great 
developments in the arrangement and re-ar- 
rangement of towns and suburbs and villages, 
that the subject is obviously one in which 
architects should be well grounded. The 
value of the art of town planning speaks for 
itself. It is. painful to think of London’s 
shortcomings and how few good buildings 
there are here, comparatively speaking, that 
can be really well seen. The Atheneum 
Club, the Alliance <Assurancé Offices, St. 
Martin’s Church, the Royal Exchange, are 
a few that stand out in favourable contrast 
to the multitude of finely designed struc- 
tures of whose existence one~is scarcely 
aware; and the new buildings in the Strand 
illustrate the good effect gained by a well 
studied lay-out of new ground. Lost oppor- 
tunities, however, abound in all directions. 
Think how grand must have been the effect 
of the steeple of St. Magnus Church when 
it stood over the actual footway of the old 
London Bridge approach, or what a fine view 
the spire of St. Bride’s Church isas seen from 
Fleet Street at the end of the narrow turning 
that leads down to it, although even that view 
was greatly injured by closing it to some ex- 
tent a few years ago; and then consider what 
a difference to the aspect of London would 
have been made if mere details of town plan- 
ning such as these had received due atten- 
tion in the past. Our squares are being ruined * 
at the present time by new buildings utterly 
out of keeping with the old ones; the Marble 
Arch has been made ridiculous; wide streets 
are belittled by buildings far too high in 
proportion to them, and good skylines are 
spoilt by horrible erections towering up from 
the back of buildings as if architectural de- 
sign in cities were a matter of front elevation 
and nothing else. It is time that errors of 
this kind were checked, and if town. planning 
is properly studied and followed up by ar- 
chitects public orinion will soon follow, and 
these matters will receive proper attention 
and proper control. I commend these lec- 
tures as a preliminary exercise in a most 
valuable study. 
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AMERICAN METHODS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


BY MORITZ KAHN 


In a paper entitled ‘‘ American Methods as applied io Reinforced Concrete Con- 


rvacting,”’ 


read before the Institute of Builders on October 5th, Mr. Moritz Kahn 


described very clearly and instructively the methods by which the American bitilders 
secure such vemarkable results in reinforced concrete construction, his experience in both 


countries enabling him to institute many valuable comparisons. 


It will surprise many 


contractors in this country to know that, in spite of the heavier cost of labour and 
materials in America, the unit cosis of American construction are generally lower than 


with us. The refinements of 


descrided. 


organisation 


which ensure this result ave lucidly 


HE object of this paper is to review some 
1g of the American methods of carrying 
out reinforced concrete contracts. No sug- 
gestion is made that such methods are better 
than those adopted in this country; on the 
contrary, there are many details in English 
contracting which would prove of inestim- 
able value if they could be inaugurated in 
the States. The methods of different coun- 
tries have their own characteristic features, 
and comparisons are not only interesting, but 
often beneficial. In the limited time avail- 
able, however, it will not be possible to do 
more than to touch on various interesting 
points presented by so wide a subject. 


Comparative Unit Costs. 


The unit costs of American constructions 
are generally lower than unit costs here, not- 
withstanding the higher rate of wages paid 
and the greater cost of materials in America. 
It may be granted that buildings here, in 
many instances, are of a more substantial 
character, but the difference in cost is not so 
much due to that consideration as to the sav- 
ing of waste labour and materials by superior 
organisation. Comnetition in the States is 
as keen as in this country, and probably more 
so, for contractors spring up so rapidly there. 
The reason of their success under such keen 
conditions is invariably a question of fine 
organisation and rigid supervision. The idea 
that the American contractor is only anxious 
to fulfil his contract in the shortest time with 
the greatest amount of profit, paying no at- 
tention to the quality given the owner, is 
quite a mistake; for, like the English con- 
tractor, he is jealous of his reputation for 
doing good work; and if at times quality is 
sacrificed for the sake of speed in construc- 
tion, it is due to conditions which are forced 
upon him. 


The Plant Employed. 


The investigation of contracting methods 
begins with the question of the plant em- 
ployed. The reputation of a contractor may 
be fairly gauged by the completeness of his 
mechanical equipment. It is his object to 
reduce manual labour to the utmost limit, 
for the trade unions are so strong in many 
localities that the employer is merely the 
servant of the employee. The more efficient 
the mechanical equipment of the contractor, 
the less he is subject to the exactions of trade 
unions, the leaders of which do not hesitate 
to call a strike for the most insignificant of 
causes. 

Mechanical Mixers 


are used wherever possible ; and even in con- 
structions which involve as little as £1,000 
worth of work, at least one concrete mixer is 
installed, sometimes several. Having a choice 
of many kinds, he instals the one most suited 
to the needs of the particular job in hand. 
The handling and mixing of concrete governs 
the cost to a great extent, and the use of a 
batch mixer is always advisable. When the 
concrete is mixed by hand it is turned from 
six to eight times, but in a mechanical mixer 
it is turned at least twenty times. in a much 
shorter period, and with a considerable sav- 
ing of expense. The cost of hand-mixed con- 
crete varies from 2s. 6d. to 4s. per yard cube ; 
the same concrete will be mixed by machine 


a: a cost of 6d. to 1s. 6d. per yard cube; so 
one can readily see the econcmy of using a 
mechanical mixer (Fig. 1). The plant, when- 
ever possible, is laid out so that the raw mate- 
rial can be dumped into storage bins, the ag- 
gregate into one, and the sand into another. 
From the storage bins each is spouted into 
a measuring hopper, whence it is again 
spouted into the mixer. Such an arrange- 
ment eliminates considerable manual labour. 
The concrete is mixed very wet; this not only 
gives a better finished surface and a denser 
and stronger concrete than a dry mixture, but 
it is also more economical in the placing, as 
it will pack itself. 


the Cement. 


All cement used in the construction is 
tested on arrival. An up-to-date contractor 
will have his own apparatus, makiag 
tests for his own satisfaction, apart from the 
requireinents of the specification. He pays 
for a certain quality, and by repeated test- 
ing determines for himself whether he is 
getting his money’s worth; besides whi», 
frequent testing saves the contractor aly 
future trouble arising from the use of poor 
materials. 


Testing 


bis 


Depositing the Concrete. 


When deposited in mass, as for founda- 
tions, trenches, walls, etc., the concrete is 
trucked to the points where required; when 
it is used in small batches hand barrows are 
used. ‘the American barrow is quite dif 
ferent from the English barrow, the latter 


being generally made of wood in a substantial 
heavy manner, with a capacity of from one 
The 


to one and a half cubic feet of concrete. 
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American barrow, on the other hand (Fig. 2), 
is wholly or partly construc ted of iron, in the 
latter case in the form of a metal tray on a 
wooden frame, which saves weight, and the 
construction is such that the load is well 
balanced on the wheel, with the result that a 
greater quantity of concrete can be handled 
with no extra exertion on the part of the 
workinen. Ordinarily, this barrow has a 
capacity of four cubic feet. The English 
barrow may last longer than the light metal 
barrow, but the saving in cost of the former 
is soon lost in the lesser amount of work per-~ 
formed. 


Hoisting the Concrete. 


The means of hoisting concrete is carefully 
studied. Several methods are used, but 
never by single barrows with the three-chain 
attachment at the end of a cable, so often 
seen in England. Elevators or cages in 
duplicates are frequeutly used, one hoisting a 
loaded barrow, the other lowering an empty 
one. The advantage of the double over the 
single elevator type hes in the. fact that the 
workman who brings the full barrow, imme- 
diately returns with the empty one, whereas 
in the single elevator type he must wait until 
the elevator has made a complete round trip 
for this same operation. Preference, how- 
ever, is generally given to the method of 
hoisting concrete by means of self-dumping 
buckets (Fig. 3). The entire batch of con- 
crete is spouted from the mixer directly into 
the bucket, which is hoisted up a tower and 
automatically dumped at the nroper level into 
a hopper, from which the material is fed into 
hand barrows and delivered to its final 
position. 

Characteristic Plant. 

Following is the operation of a character- 
istic plant. At the extreme left you see the 
bank of raw material which is shovelled into 
hand barrows and taken to a bucket let into 
the ground. When properly ganged it is 
mechanically raised to the required level, and 
dumped into the shoot which feeds the mixer. 
In this instance a batch consists of a half 
cubic yard. After passing through the mixer, 
the concrete is spouted into a second bucket, 
also sunk in the ground, as shown on the 
right of the mixer. The second bucket is then 
joisted up a tower, being automatically 
dumped into a hopper at any desired level. 
A man in charge of a gate or valve at the 
hopper fills the barrows as they are brought 
up. Attention should be drawn to the fact 
that whenever hand barrows are used, as 
shown here, two runways are employed, the 
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men coming to the hopper with their empty 
‘barrows on one runway and leaving the hop- 
per with a loaded barrow ona second. ‘hus 
‘a continuous string of men move about with- 
‘out the interference which would take place 
‘on a single runway. This plant handles 125 
cubic yards a day. The only manual labour 
consists of feeding the raw material bucket 
on the ground, and delivering the mixed con- 
crete from the hopper on the floor level into 
the forms. One boiler and engine runs the 
entire plant, and with the service of twelve 
men, 125 cubic yards of concrete are mixed, 
hoisted, and placed in position in a day of 
eight hours. The average cost for all the 
Yabour involved is 1s. 4d. per yard cube. It 
‘should be noted that on this particular build- 
fing four complete plants, as described, are 
used, and from this can be seen how much 
‘plant a contractor will instal in order to 
‘eliminate hand labour. 


Wherever possible, advantage is taken cf 
matural conditions at the site for arranging 
‘an economical plant. In the construction of 
a large coal storage bin at Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, there was a hill close by, on the top 
of which was placed the mixer. The raw 
material arrived in trucks at the foot of the 
hill, was unloaded and carried to the top by 
means of a belt conveyer; passing through 
the mixer, the material was discharged on to 
@ second belt conveyer, which was slung up 
‘on a gin pole in such a manner as to be flex- 
ible and movable from point to point. The 
‘concrete was carried along by this belt con- 
veyer to a spout at the end, which fed the 
‘material directly into the forms. Uae 7! 
shows the detail of the spout, where the mate- 
rial is seen being deposited into the forms. 
In this instance the concrete was mixed and 
wlaced at a cost of 1s. per cubic yard. One 
does not always have such favourable con- 
‘ditions, but this plant is described merely 
for the purpose of showing the ingeniousness 
of the superintendent in taking advantage of 
that state of affairs which he found at the 
Site. 


Erection of Centering. 


The erection of the centering is carefully 
Studied in large works. The design of its 
construction is not left to the sunerintendent 
in charge (or foreman, as he is called in Eng- 
Tand), but is schemed out at the head office 
before the work is commenced, so as to give 
the greatest economy. The amount of timber 
used is of secondary consideration to the 
amount of labour involved. The forms are 
generally built in panels to enable their being 
repeatedly used on different portions of the 
work. The are erected so that the supports 
of the decking slabs, together with the beam 
sides, can be removed first, leaving the beam 
bottoms with their props in position for a 
Yonger period. In centering for the columns, 
the four sides are built up complete, and the 
‘concrete is poured in from the top; instead 
‘of the three-sided centering so commonly seen 
un England, where the concrete is poured in 
from the side of the column, the fourth side 
‘being boarded up as the concrete work pro- 
‘ceeds. A hand hole is left open at the foot 
‘of the column so that all wood blocks, shav- 
‘ings, ;étc., which may have fallen into the 
form tan be removed before the concreting is 
‘begun. Pouring concrete into columns from 
the top is more economical than placing it 
from the side. In column centering, bolts or 
clamps are used to a considerable extent. 
For walls, the centering is also built in panels 
‘which are held together by bolts and kept the 
correct distance apart by means of braces. 
‘This arrangement enables the centering for 
‘walls to be struck in three or four days’ time 
for use in succeeding portions of the work. 
‘The bolts are removed from the concrete, and 
the holes so left are patched up with cement 
mortar. The actual work of placing the con- 
crete is not commenced until a considerable 
area of centering has been constructed, as the 
laying of the former involves much less time 
than the erection of the latter, and with a 
large portion of centering completed, oppor- 
‘tunity is given for working the concrete plant 
Yo its fullest capacity, which gives the best 
‘and most economical results. 
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FIG. 2.-CONTRACTORS’ IRON WHEELBARROW. 


The American Scaffolding 


is entirely different from the English—low 
buildings are sometimes scaffolded from the 
ground, but in the higher buildings, which 
are the rule, the scaffolding is raised from 
floor to floor. When it is necessary to lay 
brick or stone work from the outside, the 
scaffolding is cantilevered from the windows 
at the various story heights. It should be 
noted that high buildings are always built 
on the skeleton type, the supporting columns 
and all the floors being erected first. The 
walls, which are built afterwards, generally 
consist of thin panels from gins. to 13ins. 
thick, supported by the external columns and 
beams. Apart from the economy arising from 
the decreased thickness of the wall, the ad- 
vantage of this form of construction lies in 
the fact that after the skeleton is erected, the 
contractor can carry on his mason work at 
two or three different levels, which is con- 
venient when the time of erection is limited. 
It also obviates the necessity of waiting for 
any particular material; should the delivery 
of cut stone work for one level be delayed, 
the brickwork can be started on a different 
level with no disadvantage. The Hotel Tray- 


more, Atlantic City, is an example, 
carrying out a_ reinforced concrete con- 
struction with stone walls. The elimina- 
tion of external scaffolding not only 


Saves a considerable amount of money, but 
its construction would prove impractical, 
even impossible. in the highest buildings, 
which run to thirty and forty storeys high. 


For Scaffolding Internal Wallis, 


the Gilbreth method is probably the 
best. An illustration of this scaffolding is 
shown in Fig. 5. The scaffolding itself con 
sists of three platforms, the one used by the 
men with their barrows supplying the mate- 
rials to the masons; the second carries the 
materials required; the third is for the use 
of bricklayers. These three platforms are 
carried on a high trestle.. As the brick wall 
goes up, the labourers raise the three nlat- 
forms up the trestle by means of the lever 
shown on the illustration, the lever being 
operated by the men on the scaffolding. jy 
the use of this scaffolding the labourers witit 
their barrows all move in the same direction, 
going up the scaffolding platform at one end 
of the building, walking along to feed the 
masons at the different points, and coming 
down at the other end, and there is no con- 
fusion due to men moving in opposite direc- 
tions. With this method of scaffolding, all 
the internal walls of a good sized building 
can be constructed in a single day. Economy 
and speed of construction not only depend 
upon the number of men employed in actually 
placing the material, but also in the system 
of feeding the material to those men with the 
least possible confusion. Thus speed of 
bricklaying is sometimes governed by the rate 
at which the bricks can be brought to the 
workman, in the same way that the speed of 
laying a concrete floor is governed by the 


speed at which the concrete is hoisted to the 
required level. Many a construction which 
has proved unsuccessful from a financial 
point of view, would have turned out differ- 
ently had this condition been better provided 
for. 


The Reinforcing Steel 


is handled in large quantities, both in unload- 
ing it from the carts and in hoisting it to 
the different levels. For this purpose it is 
generally bundled into one ton lots, mechani- 
cal appliances unloading it from the carts 
and hoisting it to position. In the selection 
of the system of 1einforcement used, the con- 
tractor has a choice of many kinds, and he 
adopts that system which, in his opinion, 
involves the least amount of manual labour 
at the site of the construction. Any differ- 
ence in the cost of the various forms of rein- 
forcement is aiways considered in conjunction 
with the amount of labour involved in fabri- 
cating and placing it in position. The use 
of a complicated system not only increases 
the cost of placing the steel, but it increases 
the cost of placing the concrete as well, and 
this fact demands considerable attention. 
Another consideration in the selection of rein- 
forcement is that the system which requires 
the least amount of manual labour at the 
site results in speedier construction, and, 
probably less difficulties with the Trade 
Unions. 


Keeping Track of Progress. 


A simple and effective method enabling the 
principal at the head office to ascertain the 
state of progress at any time, is the use of 
what are caHed ‘“‘ Diagram Sketches.» When 
a contract is started, the resident engineer is 
supplied with a quantity of small, single-line 
Ciagrams showing sections and plans of the 
building. | As the work progresses he sends 
to the head office, with his weekly report, one 
of these diagrams tinted in various colours 
to show the amount of work done during the 
preceding week. 


Staff Organisation. 


Probably the greatest difference between 
the English and the American contractor lies 
in the appointment of the staff. High salaries 
for important men are never begrudged, as 
the earning power of any firm depends en- 
tirely upon the efficiency of the men em- 
ployed. The superintendents in charge are 
respousible for the making or losing of the 
money, and this responsibility necessitates 
their being well paid ; the salaries range from 
£10 to £20 per week. according to the import- 
ance of the construction in hand. The super- 
intendent has generally received a technical 
training at some University, and devoted a 
certain amount of time to field work after 
graduation. In as much as the trade unions 
are such important factors to contend with, 
attention is paid to the diplomatic abilities 
of the superintendent in charge. The 
American workman is so independent that the 
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superintendent at times has difficulty in secur- 
ing respectful obedience. It is different here, 
where the foreman commands the respect of 
the men because, generally speaking, they 
cannot afford to lose their work. Large con- 
tractors often select for superintendents men 
who were football captains at their Univer- 
sity. In their games these men show ability 
to plan attacks and handle players, and get 
experience in the command of their fellows. 
These football captains are carefully marked, 
some of them being booked by contractors 
immediately upon graduation. As a rule 
they develop into capable chiefs. In addition 
to the superintendent, the staff consists of 
a timekeeper, accountant, resident engineer, 
and the several squad foremen. In order to 
obtain the maximum amount of work, the 
workmen are divided into squads, each being 
under the charge of a foreman. Snch a divi- 
sion of men results in the greatest amount 
of speed with the least amount of confusion. 
The men on the staff are called “ steady pay 
men,’ and are not paid by the hour but by 
the week. Should stoppage occur through 
inclement weather, lack of material, or any 
other cause, incidental work is found for the 
permanent staff, such as the making and pre- 
paring of trestles, repairing engines and 
plant, putting handles on shovels and other 
tools, cleaning up sheds, adjusting the tran- 
sits, levels, and other instruments, checking 
lines and levels, checking dimensions of 
steelwork, window and door frames, and so 
forth. These incidental jobs help to cover 
the cost of the steady pay men, and at the 
same time the employment keeps them out of 
mischief. On every construction ordinary 
workmen will be found who work faithfully 
and prove themselves of general value to the 
firm. When these men are paid off at any 
time, their names are recorded on what is 
called “ithe white card list.” These cards 
are filed at the head office and are referred to 
‘when good men are required on future con- 
structions. As any business grows, the em- 
ployee loses his individuality with the em- 
ployer, which is discouraging to a man who 
is desirous of having his efforts appreciated. 
The white card list tends to eliminate this 
difficulty, as preference is given in new work 
to the employment of known men who are 
thus enrolled. The system has a further ad- 
vantage in that when a few white card men 
are scattered amongst a large party of work- 
men, they are effective in preventing general 
‘dissatisfaction and strikes. The hours of 
working are from 8 to 12 in the morning, and 
from 1 to 5 in the afternoon, with half a day 
on Saturday. The men are expected to start 
work promptly when the whistle blows and to 
‘stop work just as promptly. This is another 
Tesult of the trade unions, which have ruled 
that when an engineer on a hoisting engine is 
compelled to work five minutes overtime, he 
is entitled to two hours extra pay, and if 
compelled to work half an hour overtime he 
is entitled to half a day’s extra pay. It can 
be seen, therefore, that it is necessary to have 
the men stop when the whistle blows, but as 
a rule there is little difficulty in getting them 
to lay down their tools when this welcome 
‘sound is heard. 


Estimating Cost. 


The American method of estimating the 
‘cost of construction for tendering purposes is 
open to considerable criticism. Instead of a 
quantity surveyor being employed, as is the 
case in England, each contractor has his own 
estimating clerk, who prepares the quantities 
from small scale drawings supplied, to- 
gether with svecifications describing the 
work. Very often on account of the meagre- 
ness of the information given and the short 
time allowed, the preparation of the quan- 
tities is based on judgment instead of 
measurement, and under such conditions con- 
tracting becomes more or less of a gamble. 
While the lack of scheduled quantities has 
‘disadvantages, it has the advantage that 
extras and changes very seldom occur. 
‘Without a schedule of prices the owner or 
architect is loth to make any changes, the 
pricing of which might prove bones of con- 
tention. Therefore, when a contractor has 
once planned his method for carrying out the 
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work, he proceeds with the execution of it 
with little interference from the owner or 
architect, and it is carried out exactly as 
shown on the signed contract drawings. 


Checking Costs of Labour and Materials. 


Careful records are kept to show the total 
cost of all labour and materials used up to 
Thursday of each week. Thus the principal 
of a firm can definitely determine on any 
Saturday morning, the cost of the construc- 
tion up to and including the preceding 
Thursday. He does not wait until the job is 
finished to determine whether he has made or 
lost money, but ascertains this weekly by 
comparing the total cost sheet with the origi- 
nal estimating sheet. From this weekly 
examination any leakages are traced before 
any large loss results. The daily time-sheets 
are so arranged that the cost clerk can find 
out accurately therefrom the unit price of any 
labour performed. All unit costs are recorded 
and become valuable information for future 
tendering purposes. The system of recording 
costs must necessarily be complete, as con- 
tractors work over a large territory and 
execute structures of various types—one 
building is erected in one State, another per- 
haps a thousand miles distant; one may be 
a factory and the other a city skyscraper. 


The Handling of Men 


under conditions such as these calls for a 
completeness of organisation and a compre- 
hension of effective systemisation, which 
make for results in the strenuous competition 
which obtains in the trade. Many contrac- 
tors in building up their organisations record 
all instructions given from time to time. 
These instructions are later gathered together 
and published in book form for the use of 
employees. Large concerns are the result of 
growth and continuots development, and 
therefore it is important to record all know- 
ledge gained in such a manner that the or- 
ganisation is dependent upon no one man, 
The ideal organisation is one in which any 
important man can fall out at any time, with 
little or no inconvenience to the rest of the 
staff; and when all instructions are printed 
in book form, a new man entering upon his 
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duties can immediately fall into line and take 
advantage of his predecessor’s experience. 
Thus the organisation becomes like a machine 
of which sufficient details are kept to dupli- 
cate, in the shortest time, any part which 
fails or wears out. When a contracting com- 
pany is so conducted that the knowledge 
gained from experience is stored in the mind 
of any one principal or leading man, the 
concern is dependent on that man, and the 
loss of him at any time throws considerable 
hardship upon the firm. 


| Systematic Estimating. 


Reference has been made to the gambling 
tendency which results in hurriedly estimat- 
ing and tendering on a lump-sum basis. To 
eliminate this two systems of contracts are 
now being extensively used, viz., the cost 
plus a percentage, and the cost plus a fixed 
sum or premium contract. The former has 
its advantages and also its disadvantages, but 
the latter seems to have only meritorious 
qualifications. Under this system, the con- 
tractor becomes a professional man, who, like 
any Other expert, is employed to administer 
and conduct the enterprise in its executive 
department, being paid a fixed fee for his 
services. When an owner adopts this system 
he selects his contractor at the same time 
that he appoints his architect. The architect 
secures the advantage of the contractor’s 
practical experience from the very start. 
Each considers the same problem from a 
different point of view, and the preliminary 
estimate as to the probable cost of the work 
can be determined with greater accuracy. The 
specifications are prepared, not only from a 
technical, but from a practical point of 
view. All questions regarding the supply of 
labour and material, seasons and weather, 
and the physical difficulties which are apt 
to present themselves, are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and the entire proposition is then laid 
before the owner in a comprehensive manner 
at the outset. He has the benefit of two 
trained minds, the one scientific and the other 
executive ; the one furnishes his knowledge of 
design, the other his practical knowledge of 
what the man in overalls can do. The owner 
secures an economical construction, whilst 
the fixed fee paid the contractor assures him 
of a reasonable profit. This being deter- 
mined beforehand he has no motive for in- 
creasing the cost of work. On the contrary it 
is to his interest to keep the cost of construc- 
tion as low as possible, thereby retaining the 
owner’s clientage. Thus the contractor’s in- 
terest is identical with the owner’s. Contrac- 
tors who simultaneously carry out many 
works under a fixed sum contract often find 
it impossible to pay for the materials sunplied 
until they receive their payments from the 
owners, and thereby lose the benefit of cash 
discounts. Under the form of contracts 
herein discussed the owner defrays the cost 
of all materials, and by paying cash can take 
advantage of any special discounts, making a 
considerable saving Again, alterations in 
the ordinary contract are always causes of an- 
noyance, and under this system that annoy- 
ance is removed, as the owner pays merely 
the cost of any changes he may wish to have 
carried out. The contractor having been 
selected, he can commence excavating imme- 
diately, and proceed with the work as the 
drawings are supplied by the architect, saving 
the time which is ordinarily lost in waiting 
for the drawings to be entirely prepared 
before starting. The owner, at all times, has 
full control over the number of men em- 
ployed, and thus regulates the speed of the 
construction. It is his desire to secure his 
structure as soon as possible consistent with 
economy and the exigiencies of the situation. 
Likewise, it is the contractor’s desire to finish 
as soon as possible ; and herein their interests 
are again mutual. When a lump-sum contract 
is entered into, the contractor employed is 
generally the one who submitted the lowest 
tender, and sometimes an irresponsible firm 
is selected. Under the new system, however, 
the owner makes his choice from a represen- 
tative list of contractors, finding it possible to 
employ the best firm at no extra cost. It is 
in the contractor’s interest to perform the 
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work in the best possible manner; he must 
achieve a certain reputation before he car 
hope to get work of this character, and he 
must keep up to that reputation, or he will 
get no subsequent orders. He cannot afford 
to be wasteful, extravagant, or inefficient. 
The entire object of this form of contract is 
to give the owner aa economical construction, 
carried out in the best possible manner and 
in the shortest space of time, with the further 
object of seeing that the contractor has a fair 
profit for his services. When once the owner 
realises that a suitable profit is due the con- 
tractor, the gambling element will be elimin- 
ated, and that feeling of distrust which has 
so long been associated with the name of 
contractor will be removed. It is not right or 
fair that any such feeling of distrust should 
exist, as the contractor’s business is a legiti- 
mate and an honourable one. It is built up 
by men of education and ability, and should 
receive that recognition from the public 
which it deserves. The merits of the system 
of contracting herein outlined are too numer- 
our to discuss at length, and are only briefly 
mentioned, but it w ould be well worth while 
tor the English contractor to make some con- 
certed movement in the same direction. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Copyright in Architecture. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 

S1R,—In the leading article on “Copy- 
right in Architecture” in the current 
issue of your paper, I read that the object 
of the Copyright Bill is to protect “not 
architectral merits,’’ but “artistic charac- 
ter, whether good or bad.’’ Surely the 
word artistic 1s out of place? I cannot 
help thinking that many supporters of 
the proposed Bill feel that somehow or 
other it will benefit the art of architec- 
ture, whereas it will only give to archi- 
tects who consider themselves aggrieved by 
any real or imaginary reproduction of a 
building designed by them, the right to 
appeal to the Law Courts, and to claim 
damages. Let us consider what the value 
of this privilege is likely to be in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. To judge from the 
cases put in as evidence from the experi- 
ence of Continental countries where archi- 
tectural copyright exists, the total injury 
inflicted on architects in purse and reputa- 
tion seems to amount to a paltry few hun- 
dred pounds. Mons. Maillard, the 
French avocat who gave evidence in 
favour of the proposal, is reported as say- 
ing that in France the copyright law of 
1902 has given rise to no litigation. Ap- 
parently there was no need for the law, 
and I venture to say that architects will 
think twice before rushing to the law 
courts for infringement of their designs, 
knowing full well that the better the do- 
sign the easier it will probably be to put 
in evidence against them examples from 
which it will be suggested that they have 
drawn their inspiration, and which a 
clever advocate will use with deadly effect 
to their undoing. By an easy progress we 
soon reach the veductio ad absurdum 
that the more a design is produced by 
the mere light of nature, ignorant of and 
untrammelled by any standards or tradi- 
tions, the more likely its triumphant vin- 
dication at the hands of the intelligent 
jury—and thus we shall hall-mark as of 
peculiar merit the mistaken originality 
and eccentricity which is the curse of so 
much modern architecture, and which 
already possesses a quite fictitious value 
in the eyes of the great British public. 

That elusive quality which, if present in 
the humblest structure or the greatest 
monument, gives to it character and 
artistic value cannot be copyright; and, 
while it may be possible to protect com- 
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bination of features and details, do we not 
trun the risk of reducing the art of archi- 
tecture to the level of tradesmen’s regis- 
tered designs, trademarks, etc., in the 
vain hope of raising it in the estimation of 
the public The Bill, if passed, will 
prove a two-edged sword. As Professor 
Blomfield points out, it would as framed 
confer the right of veto on the proprietor, 
and the architect might be compelled to 
seek permission to copy his own design— 
and, forsooth, why not? Surely a client 
would have a distinct grievance if, having 
commissioned and paid his architect to 
design a house. he found him producing 
a replica on the other side of the street, 
or, for that matter, anywhere else. I 
sincerely trust that the Institute will give 
no further official countenance to this or 
any other Bill. 
FRANK W 


SIMON, I.R.1.B.A. 
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COMING EVENTS. 


Thursday, October 13. 

UnivEersITy COLLEGE, Lonpon.—H. V- 
Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘“‘ Town-planning : 
City Developments at the Present Time.” 
(6) jeypeale 


Friday, October 14. 
YORKSHIRE BUILDING, SANITARY, AND 
ALLIED TRADES’ ExHIBITION.—Sheffield 
GLAsGow TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY.—John Bowman 
delivers presidential address. 8 p.m. 


TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
(For earlier dates see p. 366.) 
Thursday, October 13. 

Raymond Unwin on “The City Develop- , 
ment Plan’; M. Augustin Rey; W. E.. Riley,, 
F.R.1.B.A., on “City Development) Dr 
Ing. H. J. Stiibben on ‘‘ Recent Progress in 
German Town Planning”; Prof. Dr. R. 
Eberstadt on ‘‘ The Greater Berlin Competi- 
tion.” R.I.B.A. Great Gallery, Conduit 
Street Entrance, 10.30 a.m. 

Col. Eustace Balfour, F.R.1.B.A., on “ The 
Town Planning Act and Open Spaces.” Basil 
Holmes on « Open ee Gardens, and 
Recreation Grounds.’ R.LB.A. Great Gal- 
lery, Conduit Street Entrance, 3 p.m. 


T. H. Mawson, Hon. A.R.L.B.A., on 
“Public Parks and Gardens” ; Eo 
Rickards, © EUR.D BeAr jolene The Architect 


and Civic Ornamentation; Col. G. T. 
Plunkett, C.B., on ‘‘ Open Spaces and Run- 
ning Waters.” R.I.B.A. East Gallery, 
Maddox Street, 3 p.m. 
Friday, October 14. 

Prof. C. H. Reilly, M.A., F.R.1I.B.A., om 


‘““The Immediate Future in England © bo 
Eugéne Hénard on “ Les Villes de ? Avenir” 
Daniel H. Burnham; L. Cope Cornford on 
“Cities of the Future: their Chances of 
Being.” R.I.B.A. Great Gallery, Conduit 
Street Entrance, 10.30 a.m. 

H. Heathcote Statham, F.R.I.B.A., “A 
Suggestion for the Treatment of Trafalgar 
Square ». Arthur Crow, F.R.1.B.A., on 
‘Town Planning Jin Relation to Old and 
Congested Areas.’ R.I.B.A., East Gal- 
lery, Maddox Street, 3 p.m. 

W. H. McLean, on “ The Planning of Khar- 
toum and Omdurman”; John Sulman, 
F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ The Federal Capital of Aus- 
tralia.” R.I.B.A., Great Gallery, Conduit 
Street Entrance, 3 a m. 


Saturday, October 15. 
Visits to Bath, Oxford, Cambridge, etc. 


FIG. 4, 
(See “‘ Importance of § 


PINE HILL COAL BREAKER, SCRANTON, PA. 


System,” page 371.) 
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CONCRET 
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The strength of rein- 
forced concrete beams 
depends not only on the 
amount, kind and posi- 
tion of the steel, but upon the adhesion 
existing between the steel and the con 
crete. If the contact between these two 
materials is imperfect, or if the adhesion 
is insufficient or imperfectly distributed, 
the rods may slip and the failure of the 
beam may result. This is especially true 
of plain round rods where the resistance 
to slipping is due entirely to adhesion. 
With deformed bars the bond is greater, 
and of a different nature, yet even here 
proper contact between the reinforcement 
and the concrete is of great importance. 
Plain square rods have the lowest value 
in adhesion, and this is one of the reasons 
why they are so little used in reinforced 
concrete construction. 


Strength of 
Beams. 


Recently in a series of 
test beams reinforced 
with plain square rods, 
the contact between the 
underside of the steel and the concrete 
was examined after the tests had been 
made, by removing the concrete layer 
underneath the rods, and in several cases 
it was found that the concrete and lower 
surfaces of the rods had not been in con- 
tact at many places. In the extreme case 
there was no contact on the underside for 
a length of 18in. Ejither-air had collected 
underneath the rod, due to improper 
tamping, or, the concrete in settling had 
shrunk away from the steel. In most 
structures where adhesion plays such an 
important part the rods are placed hori- 
zontally as in beams, and the tamping is 
done at right angles to the length of the 
rods. 


Beams with 
Square Rods, 


In columns, however, 
where adhesion is of rela- 
tively less importance, 
since safety would sel- 
dom if ever depend entirely upon it, the 
tamping is parallel to the rods. It is 
quite evident that the boud of union would 
be different in the two types of structures, 
namely, those in which tamping of the 
concrete is carried on at right angles to 
the rods, and those in which it is parallel 
thereto. It seems proper, therefore, that 
in making laboratory experiments to de- 
termine working values of the bond of 
union, this should be taken into account 
by preparing some specimens in one way 
and some in the other, Most experiments 
thus far recorded have been made by de- 
termining the amount of pull necessary to 
withdraw an embedded rod from a block 
of concrete, and from this the adhesion 
per square inch is computed ; the assump- 
tion being made that the adhesion is unt- 
form over that part of the rod’s surface in 
contact with the concrete. 


Columns. 


In the reports of these ex- 
periments it is not gener- 
ally stated whether the 
concrete is tamped paral- 
lel with, or at right angles to the rod, but 
in most cases where this information has 
been given the tamping was parallel to 
the rod. From tests recently made, but 


Adhesion for 
Tamping. 
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not yet published, it seems that the ad- 
hesion for tamping at right angles is only 
about one-half that for parallel tamping. 
Recent tests to determine the adhesion by 
means of short beams are along the right 
direction, for it is not good engineering to 
obtain data from tests, and then apply 
them to designs where the conditions are 
entirely different. If rods are to be used 
horizontally in a beam, then by all means 
let them be placed in a similar position in 
the tests which determine the ‘adhesive 
values that are used as a basis on which 
the beam is designed. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IN 
ENGINEERING. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS’ 
PRELIMINARY REPORT. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers have 
favoured us with a copy ot the Preliminary 
Report upon the inquiry undertaken by the 
Institution into the conditions of the em- 
ployment of reinforced concrete in engi- 
neering structures. The Committee desire 
to draw special attention to the fact that 
up to the present stage their work has 
wholly taken the form of inquiry into the 
conditions under which reinforced con- 
crete has been employed hitherto in engi- 
neering works in various countries, the 
views of engineers who have had special 
experience of its use, and the data so far 
available as to the result of such experi- 
ence and of investigations which have been 
accessible to the Committee. 

The Committee are not yet in a position 
to put forward recommendations or a pro- 
nouncement of views upon the subject, 
such as they hope to draw up later; but 
they consider it desirable and advantageous 
that the results of their inquiry up to the 
present time should be now communicated 
to the Institution; and, whilst they have 
taken every practicable step to verify the 
statements contained in their Report, they 
refrain from accepting responsibility for 
these. 
Interim Report, June, 1910. m7 

The Special Committee appointed by the 
Council of the Institution, on December rsth, 
1908, “to inquire into the use of reinforced 
concrete, with a view to a more accurate 
knowledge of its preparation, strength, pro- 
perties, and use in engineering work being 
arrived at,’? beg leave to submit this Pre- 
liminary Report of their proceedings up to 
the present time. 

The Committee assembled on February 1st, 
1909, and have met frequently since then. 
At the outset of their proceedings, it was re- 
solved to collect in the first instance precise 
information of the principal systems of rein- 
forced-concrete construction now In Use, 
setting forth their chief features and the 
general advantages claimed for them. 
~ The Committee then prepared a compara- 
tive analysis of specifications for work in 
reinforced concrete adopted by various lead- 
ing manufacturers who employ the foregoing 
systems. There was also assembled for their 
consideration a summary of official rules for 
the use of reinforced concrete in use in 
various countries. 


General Principles. 


Proceeding to consider the nature of the 
information as to the actual facts bearing on 
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the subject which the Committee should aim 
at procuring, it was decided that the follow- 
ing particulars in relation to the materials 
used and the calculations employed for rein- 
forced concrete should be regarded as of 
primary importance. . 

(1) Materials—Composition of Concrete 
and nature of aggregate; regulations as to 
mixing and placing; precautions in placing 
the reinforcing bars; quality of steel rein- 
forcing bars, whether of mild, medium, or 
high-elastic-limit steel; special notes of the 
use of indented, twisted, Kahn, or other 
patented forms of reinforcement; tests re- 
quired in specifications of concrete and steel ; 
requirements as to time allowed before re- 
moving moulds or centerings, and whether 
these depend on temperature at the time; 
particulars of any loading tests of finished 
reinforced-concrete works, and of any obser- 
vations of stiffness or deflection; notes of 
the use of any special moulding machines for 
reinforced concrete, such as ‘“‘ mono-concrete 
machines.” 


(2) Calculations.—Notes of any _ special 
methods of approximate calculation adopted ; 
stresses allowed: for concrete—in compres- 
sion, in bending, in shear, adhesion or bond- 
ing stress, for steel—in tension and compres- 
sion ; methods of calculating the distribution 
of stress to concrete and reinforcing bars in 
columns; methods of calculating the lateral 
staying of longitudinal reinforcing bars in 
columns, and distance apart of stays; rules 
adopted as to ratio of length to least lateral 
dimension in columns; rules for flat slabs 
adopted, for instance, such rules as that the 
greatest bending moment is assumed at 
WL/12; methods adopted in calculating 
beams—where the neutral axis is taken to be, 
what kind of distribution is assumed for the 
thrust on the concrete—arrangement of rein- 
forcement over supports when beams are 
continuous; drawing of any interesting de- 
tails, such as junctions of beams and 
columns. 

The Committee next proceeded to review 
the published experimental data bearing upon 
the properties of materials employed in rein- 
forced concrete, and also those bearing upon 
the strength of beams and columns. A 
synopsis of these data, which is the result of 
some considerable scrutiny of the literature 
of the subject, is given in the report. 


Application to Works. 


The next phase of the Committee’s inquiry 
was to obtain information as to the general 
conditions under which reinforced concrete is 
now employed in engineering works, and the 
results of experience as regards the efficiency, 
stability, and permanence of such works. 


For the sake of convenience, the various 
works in question were classified under the 
following ten heads:—Class I., foundation 
walls, piled foundations, distributed or float- 
ing foundations; Class II., retaining walls ; 
Class’ III., dams; Class IV., marine works: 
piers, jetties, and quays; Class V., reservoirs 
and tanks; Class VI., road-bridges; Class 
VII., railway-bridges; Class VIII., culverts ; 
Class IX., warehouses, i.e., buildings in which 
the structure is subjected to statical loading 
with but little vibration ; Class X., factories: 
ive., buildings in which machinery is used, 
and where considerable vibration occurs. 


It was thought advisable at this stage to 
seek direct information with regard to the 
execution of reinforced-concrete works, from 
engineers who had considerable practical ex- 
perience in carrying out such work; accord- 
ingly, the Committee invited, and were 
favoured by, the attendance of a number of 
experienced engineers, who gave evidence 
upon the following general questions, so far 
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as these had come under notice in the course 
of their experience :— 
(1) The conditions under which contracts 
for reinforced-concrete works carried out 
have been let. 


(2) The arrangements made with special- 
ists, and the extent to which these furnish 
information on which contracts are based. 


(3) The responsibility of the specialists 
who furnish these data. 


(4) Experience as to the effect of use and 
age on reinforced-concrete structures car- 
ried out by them. 


(5) The present condition of such works. 


(6) The extent of repairs and reinstate- 
ments which have been found to be neces- 
sary since the works were completed. 

(7) The loads on the works, 

(8) The tests applied, and how the pro- 
portions of the structures were deter- 
mined tu comply with the conditions to 
be provided for. 

A synopsis of the evidence given before the 
Committee and a full report of the evi- 
dence and information given on special points 
of the inquiry are presented in Memoranda. 


A REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BRIDGE. 


A reinforced concrete bridge, consisting 
of three 8o0ft. spans and having a total 
length of 318.24ft., has been completed re- 
cently to carry Seventh street in Los An- 
geles over the Los Angeles River. The 
structure is at a 10 degree skew, with the 
centre line of the channel of the river, 
and is built to carry a 56ft. roadway, with 
a 5ft. gin. walk on both sides, the width 
from curb to curb being the same as on 
the 8oft. street, of which it is a part. A 
combination bridge on masonry piers ori- 
ginally crossed the stream at this point, 
but this structure was wrecked some years 
ago when one of the piers carrying it was 
washed out. The opening of the new 
bridge, therefore, provides an entrance 
into the business section of the city for a 
large residential district, which hereto- 
fore could be reached only by an indirect 
route. The bridge carries two street rail- 
way tracks located in the centre of the 
roadway. 

The highway portion of the bridge was 
designed for a concentrated load of 24 
tons on two axles, toft. apart on centres, 
and placed in any position on the bridge, 
with a uniform live load of 15o0lb. per 
square foot on the balance of the roadway. 
The railway portion was designed to carry 
a uniform load of 4,ooolb. per linear foot 
on each track. This loading provides for 
a series of 120,000lb. electric locomotives 
on either track. Each locomotive is as- 
sumed to be 30ft. in length, and to have 
two four-wheel trucks, with a spacing of 
7tt. between the axles of each truck and 
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of oft. between the adjacent axles of the 
two trucks, the load on each axle being 
30,000lb. The live load provided for is 
about double that of the cars now crossing 
the bridge, but as a concrete structure is 
presumably permanent, it was thought 
wise to provide for a liberal future in- 
crease in loads. 

A temperature allowance of 20 deg. 
Fahr. rise and 30 deg. Fahr. fall from 
the normal was provided for in the de- 
sign. The extra 1o deg. of fall over the 
amount of rise was allowed as provision 
for a possible settlement of the abutments. 
This temperature allowance has proved 
ample, as observations made by embed- 
ding thermometers in the crown and 
haunch concrete of another arch bridge 
built in Los Angeles have shown a varia- 
tion of 18 deg. either way from the aver- 
age at the crown and 14 deg. at the 
haunch. The concrete in the arch ring 
was permitted to be stressed to soolb. per 
square inch in compression, Plain, round 
rods of mild steel, having an ultimate 
breaking strength of 55,000 to 60,000 lb. 
per square inch, were used, the allowable 
working stress on them being 16,000 lb. 
per square inch. 

Each arch ring has a three-centre ex- 
trados and an elliptical intrados, the lat- 
ter having a rise of 21ft. The thickness 
of the arch ring is 18in. at the crown for 
the highway portion, and 24in. for the 
railway portion, from which it is  in- 
creased uniformly toward both haunches. 
The arrangement of the reinforcement of 
the highway rib is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The reinforcement 
in the railway rib is similar, but the 
longitudinal rods in intrados and extra- 
dos are lin. in diameter, spaced roin. on 
centres. Laps were made 50 times the 
diameter of the rods. The same section 
of arch ring was used under the sidewalks 
as under the main roadway portion. Over 
the piers and abutments }in. expansion 
joints, filled with deadening felt, were left 
in these walls to provide for any deflection 
of the arches that may occur. At these 
joints the horizontal rods in the walls also 
were broken to perinit the movement of 
the latter as may be required. 

The Los Angeles River ordinarily car- 
ries only a smal] quantity of water, or 
its bed is dry, but during floods it runs 
nearly bank-full, for short periods. The 
bed of the river is sand and gravel to a 
great depth, and this material is being re- 
moved at an average rate of about 1ft. per 
year for construction purposes. At 
Seventh street, the observed lowering of 
the channel in recent years has been about 
1.5ft. annually, and the undermining of 
the piers of the old bridge in this manner 
caused the failure of that structure. To 
provide for this the excavations for the 
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piers were carried 30ft. below the lowest 
point of the channel, and 25ft. below for 
the abutments. Piles were driven in these 
excavations to refusal, which occurred at 
an average depth of 13ft. below the bot- 
tom of the-eoncrete. 

A considerable economy was effected im 
the piers and abutments by making them 
hollow; the pressures on the footing also: 
were thus reduced considerably. The 
pier design is shown below. ‘The hol- 
low space has 12in. cross ribs at intervals. 
of about 7ft. 4in. separating it into com- 
partments. The cross walls are rein- 
forced horizontally, as shown. 


The hollow abutments have a broad 
base, 3ft. 5in. thick, built normal to the 
line of thrust from the arch. The piles 
were cut off at the angle of the slope of 
the base, and the latter were reinforced 
heavily, directly over the pile heads, Some 
reinforcing also was placed in a plane 
near the top of the base to distribute the: 
loads brought on the latter. 

The hollow portion of each: abutment 
between the top of the base and the 
springing line consists essentially of a 
series of 2ft. concrete ribs, spaced 7ft. gin. 
apart on centres, and covering the entire 
width of the abutment base, so as to dis- 
tribute the pressure on the latter. The front 
face of the abutment is a heavily rein- 
forced 18in. wall; and back of it oft., and 
parallel to it is a second 18in. wall. These 
two walls serve to unite the ribs and cause: 
the whole structure to act together. All 
walls and ribs are thoroughly tied together 
with horizontal reinforcing rods. About 50: 
per cent. of the amount of concrete re- 
quired for solid construction is necessary 
for these hollow abutments. More forms. 
and steel and a richer mix of concrete are 
required, but the designers considered the 
saving in concrete outweighed all these: 
items, 

Three mixtures of concrete were em- 
ployed. One of these consisted of one bar- 
rel of cement, 8 cu. ft. of sand, and 15 cu. 
ft. of broken stone. It was used in the 
section of the arch ring between the con- 
struction joints. The remainder of the: 
arch rings above the springing line at the 
piers and the skewback at the abutment 
consists of a mixture of one barrel of ce- 
ment, 8 cu. ft. of sand, and 5 cu. ft.om 
screened gravel. The concrete in the re- 
mainder of the structure consists of one 
barrel of cement, 114 cu. ft. of sand, and 
23 cu. ft. of screened gravel. On all ex- 
posed faces of the arch ring, a facing con- 
crete, consisting of one barrel of cement 
to 9 cu, ft. of sand and such proportions: 
of broken stone ranging from + to 12 in. 
in size, as would produce a mixture with 
the voids just filled, was used to a depth: 
of 4in. A dark stone was used in this fac- 
ing concrete, and lamp-black was added! 
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to the mortar in the proportion of 4lb. per 
barrel of cement used. A dark gray 
colour was thus given to the exposed faces 
of arch rings. The spandrel walls were 
made of a concrete with tin. broken stone 
aggregate in such proportions as to pro- 
duce a mix without excess of mortar. The 
thickness of the layers of wet mixtures 
was not allowed to be over 18in. 

The concreting was so conducted that 
no plane of weakness, or construction 
joint resulting from the stoppage of work 
at the end of a day should occur in a place 
where it was detrimental. The ribs and 
cross walls of each pier and abutment 
were all. constructed simultaneously. 
Wherever a bond was necessary between 
one day’s work and the next, it was se- 
cured by embedding boulders for one-half 
their depth in the surface of concrete to 
be bonded. 

The method of constructing the arch 
ring was as follows: Near the quarter 
points in the arch ring, or at / on the 
drawing, there can be no tension under 
any condition of loading. The haunch sec- 
tions below the points / were each built in 
longitudinal ribs about 15 to 2oft. wide, 
each rib containing from 175 to 200 cu. 
yd. and being completed in one day. The 
crown sections above the points were 
postponed until after all the haunch sec- 
tions were in position, so as to permit any 
possible shrinkage to take place before 
closing the arch. Each crown section was 
then completed for the entire width of 
bridge in one day for each span. 

The centering was struck 30 days after 
the completion of the arch-ring concrete. 
The spandrel walls were not built until 
after the centres were struck, as any de- 
flection taking place in the arch ring on 
striking centres would otherwise have pro- 
duced undesirable secondary stresses in 
the spandrel walls. In practice this 
proved a needless precaution, as no appre- 
ciable settlement took place in the arch 
rings on striking centres. The spandrel 
filling was started immediately upon the 
completion of spandrel walls, and was 
built up uniformly from all piers and 
abutments, so as to avoid stresses in the 
arch ring due to unbalanced loads. 

Special care was exercised in the design 
to secure a harmonious appearance of the 
finished structure. During construction 
the concrete work was handled so as to 
produce a satisfactory finish on all ex- 
posed surfaces. The facing concrete was 
placed simultaneously with the arch-ring 
concrete. Immediately after the forms 
were removed from any part of the work, 
all small cavities or pockets of stone in 
the exposed faces were filled with cement 
mortar mixed in the same proportion as 
that used in the body of the concrete, and 
unsightly ridges and lips were rubbed 
down with a stone. The surface of the 
spandrel walls was washed immediately 
after the forms were removed ‘with water 
and a stiff wire brush. The labour cost 
for this was about 20 cents. per square 
yard, 

The faces of the arch ring and of the 
eight pilasters on the piers and abutments, 
excepting a 4in. band all round, were 
picked with a sharp tool, so as to roughen 
the entire surface and give the concrete 
the appearance of roughly dressed stone. 
This tooling was not allowed to be done 
until the concrete had set for 30 days. 

An artificial stone coping and_balus- 
trade were cast separately. Over each 
pier and abutment, two heavy pylons were 
placed in the railing to enhance the archi- 
tectural effect, and as supports for a pair 
of 18in. frosted glass globes for orna- 
mental lighting. 
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The bridge, which is described and il- 
lustrated in the “Engineering Record,” 
was designed and coustruction started 
under the direction of Mr. Homer Ham- 
lin, city engineer, by the late Mr. H. G. 
Parker, formerly bridge engineer of Los 
Angeles. After the latter’s death, Mr. F. 
W. Crocker succeeded him as bridge en- 
gineer, and was in charge of the comple- 
tion of the work. The bridge was built 
under contract by Mr. Robert Beyrle, of 
Los Angeles, the contract price being 
105,000 dollars. The ceping and railing 
were built by the California Ornamental 
Brick Company, of Los Angeles, for 4,830 
dollars. ; 


THE ARCHITECT, THE 
ENGINEER, AND THE STEEL 


; A paper on “ The Architectural Element 
in Steel Structures,” read by Mr. Robert 
Boyle, B.Sc., before the Architectural Sec- 
tion of the Royal Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow, is now published in pamphlet 
form. It deals largely with the architec- 
tural treatment of bridges, but there are 
also sections in which the zsthetical 
principles enunciated are applied to other 
Classes of buildings. ‘The author treats, 
for instance, in section iv., on “Roofs and 
Buildings,” in which he says that at the 
present day the engineer and architect 
come more directly in contact in the erec- 
tion of large roofs and buildings than ever 
they have done. Indeed, more of the work 
now seems to fall within the province of 
the engineer. The evolution of the 
modern roof, like that of the bridge, has 
been very gradual up to very recent times. 
The simplest, and probably earliest con- 
struction, was that which roofed in an ex- 
cavation made out of the solid rock or 
earth. In the time of Vitruvius, roofs 
were covered with reeds, and sometimes a 
mixture of clay and stones; and, according 
to Pliny, the shells of tortoises were also 
used for the same purpose. The early 
Egyptian roofs were almost flat, the pitch 
increasing as the latitude becomes more 
northerly. The characteristic timber roofs 
of the middle ages were of high pitch. 
They were supported on abutment walls, 
and had no horizontal ties. This was 
exemplified in the roof over Westminster 
Hall, completed about 1399. The general 
effect was to impress the beholder with the 
strength, beauty, and lightness of the struc- 
ture. The modern factory is constructed 
almost entirely of steel and glass. The 
French and other common types of steel 
roof trusses are carried on light lattice 
girders resting on built up steel columns, 
while the side covering may be _ brick 
filling, weather boarding, or corrugated 
sheeting. The cast iron column is gradu- 
ally dying out. The general appcarance 
is light and graceful, and there is little«to 
be desired, and little. that is advisable in 
the way of external ornament. The addi- 
tion of flimsy and elaborate trimmings of 
cast or wrought-iron or of geometrical 
tracery is seldom an esthetic success, even 
in railway stations and other buildings 
where appearance receives greater con- 
sideration. 

The steel-frame building or “sky- 
scraper’ is the most recent product in the 
evolution of buildings. The steel frame 
system originated in the magnificent iron 
frame cage built by Paxton for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, which is still in existence 
as the Crystal Palace. It is in America, 
however, that the idea has been developed 
by the architect and the engineer. The 
steel frame building is so essentially dif- 
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ferent from a brick or masonry structure 
that 


new rules are necessary for its 
«esthetics. There are two main types: the 
“steel skeleton” building which has 


ordinary outer walls and an interior frame- 
work of iron or steel to carry the floors, 
interior walls and roof; and the “steel 
cage’’ framework in which ail walls are 
inserted as a filling, and which is a per- 
fectly stable and self-supporting structure 
in itself. A fundamental point to be ob- 
served in the esthetic treatment of all steel 
buildings is that the structure must be 
evident to the ini@lligent beholder. Where 
the outer walls are brick or masonry the 
position of steel columns should be em- 
phasised by vertical lines, and floors by 
horizontal lines. The internal construc- 
tion then becomes apparent by the cloth- 
ing of the structural lines, the eye is 
pleased, and the mind is satisfied. 

The employment of iron and concrete 
in building demands serious consideration 
from the esthetic standpoint. The offices 
of the “ Morning Post ”’ consist of a beauti- 
ful granite building, behind which is an 
elaborate framework of steel. There are 
buildings with an enormous floor space 
carried by a few columns bearing immense. 
loads, and there are buildings in which the 
reinforcement is so clothed as to reveak 
eloquence of its structural meaning. A 
construction may be revealed though the 
structure is covered. The more the mind 
becomes trained, the more it will take cog- 
nisance of internal construction from a few 
outward details, but some evidence of the 
structure must appear externally. 

In the design and erection of stations 
and station buildings, the services of the 
architect and the engineer are both re- 
quired. It is not a question of the engi- 
neer completing his design and sending it 
for architectural treatment. The architect 
should be consulted at the very outset. 
The province of the engineer is first of 
all to give to the structure the correct sta- 
tical form, as in static correctness les more 
real beauty than it is ever possible to gain 
by the application of extraneous ornament. 
Having settled on the form which is theo- 
retically correct, the whole question is one 
of adaptability to purpose combined with 
clegance in appearance. We do not want 
medieval porches or Byzantine details. 
The incongruity of engineers’ arehitecture 
is sometimes remarkable. We find classic 
columns side by side with pointed arches, 
not to mention more common instances of 
blundering. 

There are four main requirements in the 
construction of railway stations :— 

The height of the roof must be relatively 
great. 

There must be an 
fight. 

The uninterrupted floor space must be a 
maximum. 

The materials must be fire resisting as 
far as possible. 

The appearance from the interior is 
largely dependent on tne form of the roof. 
The modern steel arch, partially covered 
with glass, gives a light, airy, and impres- 
sive appearance. We have an excellent 
example of this at St. Enoch’s. The Mid- 
land Station of Bradford is covered by a 
Warren girder roof. The width is 175ft. 
from wall to wall, and there is a row of 
columns in the centre of the station. The 
columns are square and are moulded, 
panelled and fluted, cast in one piece, and 
provided with ornamental caps and corbels. 
This system, however, is not suitable for 
the largest roofs. The arched roof is un- 
doubtedly best both for headroom, width, 
and unencumbered floor space. It is a 
mistake to overload the small umbrella 


abundance of roof 
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As a whole, it is not one of Bramante’s finest designs; but the cortile, with its 


The Cancelleria Palace was erected in the years 1495 to 1505. 
superposed arcades, is singularly daring in conception. 


CORTILE OF THE CANCELLERIA PALACE, ROME. BRAMANTE, ARCHITECT. 
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trusses or cantilever roofs common in small 
stations with cast-iron ornament and scroll 
work. The Central Station at Newcastle 
possesses many excellent features, but the 
imposing portico might be mistaken for 
the entrance to a ducal residence or a 
theatre. Though the style is grand, it does 
not seem the ideal entrance to a railway 
station. The simple arrangement at the 
Central Station and St. Enoch in Glasgow, 
and at Reading Station, is more expressive 
of the immediate purpose to be served in 
the arrival and departure of passenger 
traffic. Princes Street at Edinburgh is un- 


doubtedly one of the finest railway sta--: 


tions from the architectural point of view. 
The main public entrance is 65ft. long, 
and the offices with the central tower give a 
magnificent effect. The design is classic, 
and the station is the product of both engi- 
neers and architects. Beauty in architec- 
ture is derived from constructional fitness, 
not necessarily from the application of tra- 
ditional canons. Archzology is not archi- 
tecture. The matciial has also consider- 
able influence on the result. The detail 
which is appropriate to brick architecture 
might be too elaborate for masonry con- 
struction. The detail which is best for 
granite might be too simple and severe for 
sandstone or brick. There should be a 
meaning for all ornament. An ornate en- 
trance to a first-class booking office, a less 
ornate one to a second or third-class office 
would be expressive of a particular func- 
tion. That station building will be the 
noblest, that construction will be the best 
which simply expresses in a plain, honest, 
solid and truthful way the most useful, the 
most appropriate, the most economical, 
and, therefore, the most beautiful result. 
There is such a thing as architectural ex- 
pression which is at its best when combined 
with perfection in material and perfection 
in workmanship. 


CENTERING FOR FIREPROOF- 
ING ‘STEEESCOLURING 
AND ARCHES. 


The importance of so constructing and 
shoring the wood forms used in concret- 
ing the members of a reinforced concrete 
structure that they will bear the weight of 
the materials and men to ke placed upon 
them is urged by Owen B. Maginnis, 
writing in the “Building Age.” He ad- 
vises that centering be built of inch spruce 
boards and submits sketches to guide the 
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Figs, 1 to 5, Maginnis’s System. 
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Fig. |.—Floor Constructicn of Short Span 


"Center’’ for Floor Span Shown in Previous Figure 


builder. Fig. 2 illustrates his method of 
constructing and erecting arch forms for 
use in floors between steel channels, the 
concreted arch, with wood nailing strips, 
being shown in Fig. 1. The reinforce- 
ment is not shown, as the writer does not 
go into the matter of steel and its place- 
ment. Fig. 3 illustrates a simple form of 
tamper, easily constructed. The form for 
concreting the steel column shown in 
Fig. 4 is illustrated in Fig. 5. 

B  eRaerike, shrie~ | Pax shaswanotrer 
method of hanging arch centering be- 
tween steel I-beams. The figures explain 
themselves in all important details. The 
scantlings above and below the steel 
beams may be cut at each beam if desired, 
making each section independent from ad- 
jacent sections of centering. The sub- 
carriers, a, Fig. 6, and a, Fig. 7, may be 
made of 2in. by 4in. stuff, as indicated, 
and the arch flooring may be nailed to 
them. However, he prefers to make the 
arch floor in two or three sections, the 
boards fastened together as shown at 3, 
Fig 7, and let them lie loose upon the 
sub-carriers. The binding cleats on floor 
sections should lap at least 1in. from one 
board over the next, to make the section 
rigid. The 5-Sths in. bolts supporting the 
forms are easily removed when the arch 
is strong enough to support itself. This 
method is much better, Mr. Pike believes, 
than the system of wooden hangers sug- 
gested by Owen B. Maginnis. It seems to 
him that after striking centers under his 
system, the arches would be full of holes 
left by the wooden form hangers, which 
would have to be filled with concrete. 
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Fig. 4—A Steel Column Protected by 8 4 Coating of Concrete 
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CEMENT IN SEA WATER. 


At the fifth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association for Testing Materials, 
held in Copenhagen, a paper on the abhove 
subject was handed in, consisting of an 
abstract from a repoit on trials com- 
menced in 1896 on the recommendation 
of the Society of Scandinavian Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, the report having 
been submitted by Mr. A. Poulson, Chief 
Engineer of the Danish State Hydraulic 
Works. It contains tabular statements, 
diagrams, etc., and prestiucs conclusions 
which will be noted with great interest in 
this country. 

The tests were so carried out that the 
preliminary and the concluding opera- 
tions only took place in the laboratory, a 
fact which enhances their practical value. 

The tests in question may be said to be 
two-fold, in that they apply to cubes of 
mortar, about 3,500 in number, and to con- 
crete blocks which number over 100, 2/3 
m? (235 cubic feet) in volume. The blocks 
were made on the sea-coast off which they 
were to be deposited, i.e., at Thyboron, at 
the entrance of the Limfjord into the 
North Sea, near the town of Lemvig. The 
cubes of mortar have the usual surface of 
50 cm2 (755 square inches) to enable them 
to be broken in the machine in the labora- 
tory; they were made in the laboratory. 
The committee acknowledge with thanks 
the assistance they received from the State 
Lahoratory, Copenhagen. 

From the laboratory, the test specimens 
were sent, for exposure to the action of 
sea-water and climatic conditions, to the 
Vardo harbour at the extreme North- 
eastern point of Norway; to Esbjerg har- 
bour at the extreme South-western point 
of Denmark, and to Degerhamn harbour, 
on Oland Island, near the South-eastern 
point of Sweden, in the Baltic Sea. At 
Degerhamn care was taken that the test 
specimens should not be exposed to frost, 
by placing them sufficiently low under 
water level; the sea water at that point 
has but a low percentage of salt (4 per 
cent.). 

At Vardo and Esbjerg, a series of speci- 
mens was similarly placed below the 
lowest sea level. A second series was 
placed at the average tide level, thus be- 
ing exposed twice every day to climatic 
effects, especially to frost and the summer 
heat, which alternate with the sea-water 
action ; the water at these points contains 
33 per cent, of salt. The specimens are 
thus caused to thaw twice a day during 


Fig. 5.—View of Wooden Form 
Used in Concreting a Steek 
Column 


Fig. 3.—Style of 
Tamper. Used 
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Figs. 6 and 7, Pilke’s Suggestion. 
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the winter months. The tides at Vardo 
have a height of 4 m (13 ft.), and at Esb- 
jerg a height of 1.5 m (sft.). The aver- 
age temperature at both harbours, and 
these may be considered as ice-free, is 74 
degrees C. (45 degrees Fahr.), at Esbjerg, 
and about o degrees C, (32 degrees Fahr.) 
at Vardo; these are the temperatures both 
of the water and the atmosphere. Thus 
it will be seen that specimens of mortar 
were deposited for test in five different 
spots, each series containing about 700 
cubes. 

Long before the tests were commenced, 
it had been noticed that concrete work had 
to a large extent deteriorated at Esbjerg 
and Vardo. Concrete tests of a similar 
nature have also been made at a_ place 
where the use of concrete had given un- 
favourable results. _ Among the conclu- 
sions presented were the following :—The 
chemical actions of salt water are not 
alone able to deteriorate mortar ; Portland 
cement appears to be almost intact. The 
deterioration of the mortar tests speci- 
mens was due mostly to the mechanical 
effect of frost. The deterioration of con- 
crete blocks is also explained by climatic 
effects. The 1.3 mixture of mortar is too 
poor for use in the sea in Scandinavia. 

The sand used in mortars should be 
mixed sand of different degrees of fine- 
ness, the greater portion, however, being 
fine sand (1/3 to 2/3); specimens having 
the denser mixture were not those which 
lasted longest. The addition to the ce- 
ment of a material crushed fine (trass, or 
ordinary sand) is advantageous. In con- 
clusion, it is stated that the tests in ques- 
tion mapped out to cover a period of 
twenty years have, so far, only covered 
half that period. The results, therefore, 
are not yet complete, and cannot be con- 
sidered as final. 


BUILDERS AND THE FINANCE 
ACT. 


Interview On the invitation of the 
with Chancellor of the Ex- 
Mr. Lloyd chequer, a deputation 
George. from the National Fede- 
ration of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, consisting of 
the President (Mr. S. Smethurst, J.P., 
Oldham), the Senior Vice-President (Mr. 
J. W. White, Sunderland), and _ the 
General Secretary (Mr. A. G. White) at- 
tended at the Treasury on the 6th inst. 
Mr. Lloyd George said that he had re- 
ceived a number of communications from 
different parts of the country with refer- 
ence to the way the provisions of Part I. 
of the Finance Act, which deals with In- 
crement Value Duty and the Tax on Un- 
developed Land, was thought to affect the 
interests of those builders who took up 
land for the purpose of development. These 
communications seemed to show that some 
misapprehension existed in the minds of 
the writers as to the provisions of the 
Act, and he desired to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the General Body of the 
Building Trade with a view of removing 
any unfounded misapprehensions, and of 
remedying, in this year’s Finance Act, any 
real grievances as far as possible. 


Mr. Smethurst thanked 
the Chancellor for his 
courteous consideration, 
and while he regretted 
that owing to the shortness of the notice it 
had not been possible to consult his mem- 
bership in regard to any points they 
wished to raise, he and his colleague, 
being themselves interested in the de- 


Mr. Smethaurst. 
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velopment of building estates, were in a 
position to place before the Chancellor 
some cases which he thought might be 
considered as typical of the way in which 
the Act worked in their parts of the coun- 
try. 

The following is a short summary of 
the cases mentioned by the President, and 
of the discussion thereon. 


The Position of (a) The Finance Act pro- 
Sub-Leases of vides that no Increment 
Property of Value shall be charged 
Under £500. on properties of under 
£500 in value, but an increased Stamp 
Duty is levied on a transfer of interest by 
lease. 

The practice in Lancashire is for the 
builder to take up land subject to a 
Ground Rent, and to sell the property he 
erects thereon, subject to an increased 
Ground Rent; this involves sub-leasing, 
and there is consequently an increased 
Stamp Duty to pay on such transfers 
which, in effect, acts as a tax on property 
of under £500 in value, which under Part 
1. of the Act is intended to be exempted. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he had heard of 
this point already from a correspondent, 
and it was his intention to provide a 
remedy therefore in this year’s Finance 
Act. 


(b) In many parts of the 

The Position country it is usual when 

as to Roads. land is to be developea 

for the builder to lay out 
roads, ‘sewers, etc., prior io any building 
thereon being done; but in Lancashire the 
usual practice is to build right away and 
leave the making of the roads, etc., until 
most of the building is done, when the cost 
is apportioned among the owners on each 
side of a street. The Finance Act pro- 
vides that if the roads, etc., are done, no 
Undevoloped Tax shall be chargeable for 
a period of 10 years, even though no fur- 
ther development work has taken place. 
Mr. Smethurst pointed out that this quite 
fairly met the first case where the roads 
are made at the outset, but would not meet 
the second case where they are made at 
the end of the development. 

Mr. Lloyd George noted the point, and 
promised to consider what could be dore 
to meet the special circumstances of Lan- 
cashire in regard to this. 


(c) An actual case was in- 
stanced where about 30 
acres of land in the 
neighbourhood of Roch- 
dale had been taken up at a specially low 
price, with a view to development on Gar- 
den City lines for workmen’s and artisans’ 
housing purposes; much time and expense 
had been gone to in obtaining informa- 
tion, preparing plans, and getting appro- 
val for a site planning scheme under the 
Town Planning Act. Rapidity of develop- 
ment was an essential to success, and any 
success gained would owe _ absolutely 
nothing to any surrounding § circum- 
stances; it was necessary to a successful 
issue that the ultimate margin between the 
original cost of the land and the price 
for which the developed property would 
sell should not be less than £300 per acre; 
the question that was exercising the 
builder who had the scheme in hand was 
whether any of that £300 an acre would 
be deemed to be subject to Increment 
Value Duty. 

Mr. Lloyd George said, “Not a penny 
of it.” It must be clearly understood 
that it did not matter what the builder had 
spent on developing his land, nor what 
his profit on his outlay and effort might 


No Tax ona 
Builder’s 


Enterprise. 
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be, these would not be taxed for Incre- 
ment Duty. Whatever might be the 
value created by his intelligence, capital, 
and effort, the whole of such value was 
deductable before arriving at the site 
value; but should it happen that the result 
of the development in question was to in- 
crease the selling value of adjoining land, 
an increment value, within the meaning of 
the Act, would be created so far as the ad- 
joining land was concerned, and would be 
subject to duty. 

Mr. Smethurst remarked that the Chan- 
cellor’s explanation was quite satisfactory 
to him. 

(d) Mr. J. W. White dealt with the case 
of an estate bought some eleven years ago, 
which had undergone development ever 
since, and showed how, from the nature of 
the particulars he gave, it was necessary 
that the builder should take into con- 
sideration the compound interest, so far 
as it affected the ultimate selling price of 
the land, on capital sunk during the opera- 
tion, even though eventually recoverable. 

Mr. Lloyd George uyain emphasised 
what he had said to Mr. Smethurst under 
item (c), and satisfied Mr. White that no 
Increment Value would be charged on 
any value due to any of the operations of 
the builder necessary to his development 
work. 

(e) Mr. White then called 

The Period of attention to the period of 

10 Years Too jo years allowed for de- 

Short. velopment before Unde- 
veloped Land Tax would be charged, and 
said it seemed too short; in proot of this, 
he referred to the estate mentioned above, 
and showed that it had been developed 
more quickly than other similar estates ad- 
joining it, and nearer the centre of the 
neighbouring town, but that in spite of 
this, circumstances beyond the builders’ 
control, such as a had state of trade 
locally, causing a slump in demand for 
houses, had made it impossible to com- 
plete development, and it would be some 
years yet before it could be completed. 
He also instanced another case where 
owing to corporation requirements in re- 
gare to certain street levels on the land, a 
guod deal of ground had to be made which 
necessitated waiting for the ground to con- 
solidate before building could proceed. 
This delay had caused the builder to miss 
his opportunity, the slump already re- 
ferred to had come, and he was obliged 
to await a revival in demand before he 
could proceed. He suggested that, either 
the term of 10 years should be extended 
lo, say, 15 years or 20 years, or that 
powers should be given to the commis- 
sioners to grant an extension of the term 
under these and similar circumstances. 

Mr. Lloyd George said the point seemed 
to him to be well taken, and that as far 
as he could see at the moment, Mr. White 
had made out his case, and he would care- 
fully consider the point and see what 
could be done to meet it. 

In conclusion, the Chancellor thanked 
the deputation for the practical character 
of the points they had raised, and for com- 
ing to confer with him, and said ae would 
be happy to receive them again, or confer 
with the General Secretary, on any further 
points they desired to bring before him. 

Mr. Smethurst then thanked the Chan- 
cellor for his sympathetic reception of the 
matters they had brought forward, and the 
deputation withdrew. 

[This summary has been specially sup- 
pled to us by one who was present at the 
interview, and, although the newspapers 
contained full reports, the above digest 
will be found more convenient for refer- 
ence; | 
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THE PROTECTION OF TIMBER 
RikiS: 


Timber, though it will last for an inde- 
terminate period when protected against 
atmospheric influence by being embedded 
in earth or mud, is subject to very speedy 
decay in certain situations connected with 
earth and water. Many piles have been 
driven into a water-logged soil which at a 
later period has had the water drained 
therefrom by wells being sunk in the 
neighbourhood, or by the water being 
drained away by other works, and then 
rapid decay has set in. The decay of 
timber seems to occur between wind and 
water. In the sea, however, timber is sub- 
jected to the attacks of the torpedo and 
other marine borers, and _ creosoting 
only slightly increases the life. Now tim- 
ber piles have been used extensively in the 
past for the construction of piers and 
jetties, and if reinforced concrete is dis- 
placing it, the reason is chiefly because of 
the greater life, and not so much on the 
score of first cost. The necessity of fre- 
quently repairing timber piles, too, led en- 
gineers to consider the possibility of avoid- 
ing the expense of withdrawing the old 
worn piles and replacing them with new. 
Various means have been taken, more es- 
pecially by encasing the piles in concrete. 
The problem, of course, needs special 
study. Mr. Cooper Poole, engineer to the 
Harbour Board, Southampton, had under 
his charge several piers, wherein the piles 
had suffered to a great extent, and some 
means of reconstruction or repair were 
necessary. Mr. Poole invented a method 
of overcoming the difficulty. He places 
slabs of concrete round the timber piles, 
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these slabs taking the form shown in Fig. 
2. Fig. 1 shows the way in which timber 
piles decay when unprotected. The lower 
portion scored over was originally below 
ihe mud, which protected it from decay. 
Fig. 2 shows how he encased the timber 
pile with slabs, and then pored in cement 
grout to fill the space left by the decay of 
the timber pile. Fig. 3 shows the com- 
pleted work. 

The way in which the work is done is 
first, on each corner of the timber pile a 
small angle iron is spiked. The four angle 
irons form guides for the slab. The slabs 
are connected up round the pile and al- 
lowed to sink into the mud until they take 
a bearing. ‘The concrete slabs are rein- 
forced with diagonally placed rods, and 
the loops are slid on vertical rods. The 
slabs are formed with nibs to interlock. 
The protection of a pile in detail is seen 
in Fig. 2. The system may be employed 
for raising a column in continuation of a 
completely embedded pile for new work; 
and Mr. Poole’s invention may be used on 
a rock foundation, a small joist being 
driven into the rock to form a connection 
or anchor and to serve as a guide. The 
slabs are easily handled, and economise 
in that respect over the ordinary 
driven reinforced concrete pile, so that 
a considerable saving is claimed _ to 
be effected by their use. Mr. Poole’s 
invention is called the “Ideal Rein- 
forced Concrete Pile.” The “Ideal.Con- 
crete Slabs ” have been used among others 
for the following :—Railway jetty for the 
Royal Pier, Southampton, pleasure pier, 
Southampton Harbour Board, Southamp- 
ton; piles supporting five-ton crane, South- 
ampton; reconstruction of town quay, 


Fig. 1. Pisiezs Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1, shows decay of ‘unprotected pile; Fig. 2, Pile’encased’with slabs; Fig. 3, complete 
encasement. 
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Southampton; repairing of the quay at 
Faidley Beacon, for Southampton Har- 
bour Board; repairing of the quay at 
Hythe Beacon, Southampton; repairing of 
wharf at Waisash, River Hamble, Hants; 
repairing piles at Cowes Pier, Isle of 
Wight. The system is described in con- 
siderable detail in an interesting booklet 
from which the accompanying illustration 
has been reproduced. 


CONCRETE: ITS;CONSTITUENT 
MATERIALS. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM A PAPER BY 
R. S. GREENMAN. 


“Tf the saying that actions speak louder 
than words is true, then concrete is a 
material which is being greatly used and 
which is made by any one who can get a 
bag of cement and who adds to this cement 
anything in the nature of sand that he may 
have at hand, then allows it to stand for a 
while and calls the result ‘concrete.’ With 
such material as a subject for discussion, 
we would gain no benefit—no more than 
those who use this so-called concrete. If, 
however, we believe concrete to be a mate- 
rial which is a complete substitute for brick 
and stone, and which is to be used in large 
structures, in buildings or in smaller de- 
corative features, and if, too, we believe that 
it is made, not by any labourer, but under 
the direction of a skilled superintendent or 
engineer, then we have a material for con- 
sideration that is worthy of the time and 
thought of any one who is interested in its 
making or its use. 

“Tt has been said that the pyramids were 
built of concrete. I do not know whether 
this is so or not, but it is known that the 
Romans of that time had a cement, the art 
of making which has been entirely lost. It 
remained for the nineteenth century to pro- 
duce a material that possesses qualities 
similar to the cement of the ancient Romans. 
With the production of this new cement 
there have developed ways without apparent 
end for making good use of the new product. 
It is really only within the past quarter of 
a century that this new product has been 
much used, and the extent of its use shows 
that its possibilities are perfectly enormous. 

“Concrete often—yes, -usually—is called 
artificial stone. There is really no doubt 
that good concrete is an-artificial stone, but 
it is also something more. It has certain 
characteristics of a stone, but there are some 
things so decidedly characteristic about 
concrete that it differs from stone and as- 
sumes an individuality of its own. To 
make a clear distinction is not an easy task, 
but as we learn more about concrete, we see 
more clearly how concrete varies from stone, 
just as stone varies from brick. To make 
concrete there are certain essential materials. 
These are commonly listed as cement, sand, 
and stone. One other material is important 
—water. For sand and stone there are 
several substitutes. It is generally acknow- 
ledged that the cement for all large works 
should be subjected to rigid inspection and 
tests. On very large works the sand and 
stone also are carefully inspected. On 
smaller works the cement has sometimes been 
tested, but the sand and stone have often 
been given no more than a casual inspection. 
Invariably the blame for failures has been 
placed upon the cement. And often these 
failures have been not only disastrous finan- 
cially, but have also caused the loss of life. 
Many failures, doubtless, are due to a lack 
of proper supervision, but in some cases 
ignorance of the materials used has_per- 
mitted the too early removal of the forms 
and centering. In one case, known to the 
writer, shavings and small blocks were 
swept into the forms; a column collapsed 
and four lives were the cost of this negli- 
gence. A post-mortem examination cannot 
restore life; the best it can do is to suggest 
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some way of using the knowledge gained to 
prevent future losses. So when concrete 
fails, a post-mortem examination shows that 
proper inspection of workmanship and mate- 
rials would have prevented the failure. 

“Modern hydraulic cement is of very re- 
cent introduction into many of its present 
uses. Hydraulic cements have been made 
for nearly a century, but cement of 50 years 
ago—yes, of 25 years ago--was uot the 
cement of to-day. The latter-day cement that 
is most generally used is called Portland. 
Unless concrete is to be put to some extra- 
ordinary use, the cement should have certain 
characteristic qualities. Firsts Ofs salle at 
should be sound, also it should be ground 
to a certain degree of fineness; it should not 
set, or harden, too quickly, and it should 
show, in tests, a’ good tensile strength. 
Generally the smaller users take it for 
granted that a cement of established repu- 
tation will always possess these good qual- 
ities, and they purchase and accept cement 
on the name of the brand. Such a practice 
can hardly be called safe, for mistakes occur 
in the best regulated families, and sometimes 
€ven the best mill may turn out some lots of 
poor cement. Cement is unsound usually, 
because it is green, not having had time to 
rcure. After the cement clinker, or the fin- 
ished cement, has been stored until the free 
lime has become hydrated, or slaked, the 
‘cement generally becomes a safe cement to 
use. A future cause for failure in this same 
‘cement may be from an excess of sulphuric 
anhydride or any excess of magnesia. An 
excess of either of these can ultimately 
destroy what is apparently good concrete. 

Upon the fineness or cement depends to 
@ great extent its strength. It is the fibre 
particles that have hydraulic activity. The 
coarse particles are practically inert and act 
as so much fine sand. It must not be under- 
‘stood that, of two brands of cement, the finer 
is necessarily the better, but, of the same 
kind of cement, that which is the finer is apt 
to produce better results. There is, however, 
a minimum percentage for the different 
degrees of fineness, above which all cement 
should be ground. 

“The setting of cement, as defined and 
limited in specifications, may or may not be 
aimportant—with one distinct exception. It 
may matter little in the majority of cases 
whether or not the cement takes 30 minutes or 
fours hours totakeits initial set, asthe large 
majority of cement users have the concrete 
well in place within the minimum time al- 
Ucwed, and only in cases where there is some 
delay does it make a difference. The ex- 
ception which always does become a matter 
of importance, however, occurs when the 
cement takes what is called a flash set— 
- setting hard in a very few minutes. Cement 
of this nature is decidedly improper, and its 
use should not be allowed. 


“There must, too, be a distinction made 
between the setting of cement and the harden- 
ing, for the latter is of much importance in 
the making and care of concrete. The setting 
of cement may be considered as being limited 
to that time when the cement is undergoing 
the first chemical action, when the cement 
crystals are being formed; the hardening of 
cement takes place at that time when the 
cement crystals are gaining strength and con- 
tinuing more slowly the chemical action 
which began in the setting. It is of vital 
importance for one to know that he may 
be using a slow strength-getting cement. The 
removal of forms or centering, the care of 
the concrete itself, the time at which it is 
safe tc. place a load upon the concrete—all 
these depend upon the rapidity of the growth 
in strength. 


“« The first consideration in the selection of 
sand is generally that of cost. The contractor 
may be willing to pay a larger price for his 
<ement, in order that he may be reasonably 
sure of securing a satisfactory product, but 
the sand must be the cheapest that can be 
procured. This demand of cost, however, is 
gradually assuming its proper place, namely, 
at least partially subservient to those quali- 
ties which wili produce required results. 
What these qualities are depend largely upon 
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the use to be made of the conciete, but, as 
a general rule, the sand must be composed of 
hard grains; it must be composed of well 
graded particles. It must not have too large 
a percentage of voids, and it must not contain 
too much loam and organic matter. However, 
it must be admitted that it is practically im- 
possible to secure an ideal natural sand, but 
some sands are so far from the ideal that 
their use is impossible. 

“The character of the sand grains is im- 
portant. The smaller grains are generally 
quartz, with occasionally some feldspar. The 
larger grains are particles from broken down 
sandstone or are particles of shale. As long 
as the sandstone grains are not from decay- 
ing stone these sands are all right ; when, 
however, they are soft and easily crushed, 
they will be much weaker than the cement 
and add no strength to the mortar. Shale 
grains are apt to be much weaker than the 
cement, and if exposed to the weather have 
a tendency to disintegrate, but with a rich 
mortar each sand grain would thus be pro- 
tected from the weather. Feldspar should be 
coated with cement, and the grain also has 
a tendency to disintegrate and its proportion 
in sand should not be too great. Such sands 
as contain much mica do not make good sands 
for concrete, as the mica greatly reduces the 
strength. 

“If sands are well graded the percentages 
of voids are greatly reduced. It is possible 
by artificial mixture to secure materials with 
very few voids. For special uses this may 
be done. ior general use it is not practical, 
but such natural sand should be selected as 
will show the best graduation in the size of 
its grains. As an illustration, a mortar of 
the proportion of one cement to three sand, 
in which the sand is fene and contains 4o per 
cent. of voids, will have about 7 per cent. of 
space, filled with only water and air. What 
then can be expected of some of the lean 
mortars such as are being used in some 
modern cement work? It has heen generally 
specified that sand shall be a sharp, clean 
sand. In very recent years we have come to 
admit that good cement will adhere toa round 
surface as well as to a sharp, flat surtace. 
We have just seen that a round-grained sand 
contains less voids than the sharp sand. The 
word “sharp” is gradually being stricken 
from specifications and the words ‘well 
graded ”’ are being inserted in its place. 

““There is often used as a substitute for 
sand the finer product of the stone crushed 
for use in concrete or macadam. This pro- 
duct is called crusher Cust, or screening, it 
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often makes a splendid substitute for sand ; 
in fact, it often produces better concrete. This 
will happen when the particles are well 
graded, the use of either sandstone or lime- 
stone screening proying very satisfactory. It 
oftens happens, however, that the screenings 
ccentain a large percentage of very fine dust, 
end with this there is also a large amount of 
particles oi abcut one-quarter to one-half 
i2ch size, without a proper proportion of the 
intermediate grades or sizes. ‘The result is, 
that, when used in concrete, the cement 
becomes adulterated with th2 fine dust and 
the concrete is weakened. It is true that 
this fine dust will aid in producing an im- 
petvious concrete, but jt also makes a more 
tender concrete—one that will not well stand 
the shock of impact. There has been intro- 
duced into some use within the past few years 
a waste product that makes a very satisfac- 
tory substitute for sand, namely, iron ore 
ailings. As a rule this is well graded material 
and produces a very satifactory mortar. 

“The question of cleanness is very 1m- 
portaut It is almost sure destruction to 
concrete if the stone is coated with loam. 
‘he coating prevents a proper adhesion of 
the cement to the stune and with this lack 
ot adhesion the concrete becomes similar to 
honeycomb—sawdust is then just as useful as 
stone. One of the arguments made against 
gravel concrete is that there is a great danger 
ol the pebbles being coated with dirt. It is 
oiten not only advisable, but necessary to 
wash the gravel. In this case it might be a 
better plan to secure crushed stone, as a 
‘reshly crushed stone should not be coated 
with dirt. 

‘There are certain conditions in the use 
of concrete that are interesting and deserve 
consideration, but they do not really come 
under the head of this paper. However, the 
question of placing concrete during freezing 
weather is an important one and, in con- 
clusion, a moment or two may be spared 
with profit in its discussion. Every one 
admits that it is better not to do so, but 
conditions sometimes necessitate doing con- 
crete work in the winter months. If the con- 
crete is not subjected to varying tempera- 
tures, that is, if the concrete could be frozen 
and kept frozen until the winter was over, it 
could be placed at any time. But in this 
section of the country we have very variable 
weather, and since it is not possible to put 
cur concrete in cold storage, we have only 
the alternatives of not putting it in at all or 
protecting it against the action of frost. But, 
as has been said, necessity sometimes de- 
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mands that the concrete shall be put in. To 
lessen the harmful influence of the frost, 
several methods are followed. When the 
concrete is not to be a decorative feature 
there is nothing much better than the use 
of salt. Calcium chloride has also been 
used in the same way. When it is wished 
to avoid any possible efflorescence—due to the 
salts—the aggregates are heated before being 
used. This latter method becomes effective 
only when the concrete is protected from 
the frost until it has acquired a set and has 
hardened considerably.” 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


Northern Counties Federation. 


The quarterly meeting of the Northern Counties 
Federation was held at the County Hotel, New- 
castle-on-lyne, on September 2end, Mr. Alex. Ross 
(South Shields), president, in the chair, when 34 
representatives. were present. 

Arising out of the minutes, Mr. Robert J. Huntley 
(Sunderland) resigned his position as one of the 
Federation’s representatives upon the Advisory 
Board of the Federated Employers’ Insurance As- 
sociation, Ltd., and proposed the election of Mr. 
J. Morice-Wright (the president of the Sunderland 
Association) as his successor, which was agreed 
to. Also arising out of the minutes, a discussion 
took place upon a circular which had been circu- 
Jated throughout the Federation, notifying the alter- 
ation of the rule for the supply of bills of quanti- 
ties, as it was thought that the sentence: ** Con- 
tracts for building properties of a speculative type 
are excepted from the operation of this rule,’’ was 
rather ambiguous, and should not have been on the 
circular. Mr. Robert J. Huntley moved an amend- 
ment, which was seconded by Mr. R. Johnson, as 
follows :—‘‘ That the rule shall not apply to pro- 
perties of a stereotype character under £500, but 


exceeding that amount in the aggregate.” Mr. W. 
S. Davidson moved :—‘“ That the sentence be left 


n 


as it 1S. 

Mr. Huntley’s amendment was put to the vote, 
atid carried, 12 voting for and 4 against. Mr. 
Davidson’s amendment was put to the vote, 10 
voting for and 12 against. Mr. Huntley’s motion 
was then put as read, and carried. It was decided 
that an amended circular should be issued to tne 
members, drawing their attention to the amend- 
ment. : 

The secretary reported that the appeal in the 
case of Wallace and Douglass would be heard at 
the commencement of the next sittings. Counsel 
retained on behalf of the Federation are Messrs. 
Montague Shearman and Edward Shortt. Mr. 
Stephen Easten explained that the appeal was 
lodged in the interests of all parties. Contractors 
and sub-contractors invariably contracted on siml- 
lar terms to those used in this case, and their 
object was to place beyond doubt the meaning of 
the words commonly used by all. 

The position of the proposed alterations to 
Clauses 30 and 31 of the National Form of Con- 
tract was reported upon by the secretary, who 
drew attention to the references to the New Irish 
orm of Contract referred to in the “Architects’ 
and Builders’ Journal” issue of the 21st Septem- 
ber, clause 3c of which apparently provides in a 
better way for that which was proposed to be ob- 
tained by the amendment of Clause 30 of the 
National Form. 

The president (Mr. Alex. Ross) gave an in- 
teresting report upon the proceedings at the half- 
yearly meeting of the National Federation in July 
jast, for which he was heartily thanked. 

A report was received in connection with a vio- 
lation of the Sunderland Operative Stonemasons’ 
working rules by a Federated non-loca] contractor. 
The terms of settlement arrived at through the in- 
tervention of the Northern Centre Conciliation 
Board were read. Arising out of the report, Mr. 
Stephen Easten said that such a rule as that of 
the Sunderland stonemasons was to the detriment of 
any of the members of any other local associations 
who had not such a rule and who desired to carry 
out a contract in that district, he moved :—‘ That 
the attention of the local associations be drawn to 
the fact that in the opinion of the Federation the 
present rule of the Sunderland Association or of 
any other association which has a similar rule is 
injurious to the members of the Federation, and 
that an early opportunity be taken to seek the 
deletion of the rule, and the worked stone rule of 
the Tyne and Blyth district or a similar rule be 
adopted in its place.” This was seconded by Mr. 
J. C. Hope and carried, after Mr. F. W. Ranken 
and Mr. R. J. Huntley both spoke upon the matter 
and pointed out that it was not only a matter for 
the Sunderland employers, but for the operatives as 
well, and it was not improbable that action for 
such deletion might_mean a strike in any town that 
sought it. : 

Mr. Huntley moved an amendment to Mr. Eas- 
ten’s resolution as follows :—‘‘ That the latter part 
of the resolution deaJing with the Tyne and Blyth 
rules be deleted, and the following substituted :— 
“That the members be at liberty to get their stone 
from any district.’’ No seconder in this was, how- 
ever, found. 

The secretary reported upon the invitation to 
tender for foundation work for the Gateshead Cor- 
poration in connection with their asylum at Stan- 
nington, it having been intimated that no tender 
would be considered without its being accompanied 
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by a priced schedule. The Tyne and Blyth Federa- 
tion, who considered the question, thought it not 
opportune to withhold the schedule of prices in 
teadering for the particular work, but thought the 
quantity surveyors and architects should be asked 
to discuss the matter with the contractors, and ap- 
pointed a deputation to do so. It was thought by 
that Federation that the request should come from 
the Northern Counties Federation. The matter was 
further dealt with by Mr. Stephen Easten, who 
moved the adoption of the report, and that the 
letters should be sent by the Northern Counties 
Federation, which was seconded by Mr. W. Foster 
and agreed to. It was decided that the deputation 
appointed by the Tyne and Blyth Federation wauld 
be ample. 

It was reported that the following rule had _ be- 
come part of the rules of the National Board of 
Conciliation, and had been accepted by the National 
Federation: ‘That members of the various Concilia- 
tion Boards who may be members of any Board 
having considered a case, shall not sit personally 
on any subsequent hearing of the said case, but 
shall send substitutes.’’ The report was received. 

The question of the further issue of the Federa- 
tion year book and directory was considered, and, 
on the proposition of Mr. R. Heslop, seconded by 
the President, it was resolved: “ That the Federa- 
tion year book and directory be issued for 1911, 
and that the local secretaries be requested to give 
active support in obtaining advertisements and in 
supplying the necessary information.” 

The National Conference of Secretaries is to be 
held at Manchester on October 19th next, and it 
was resolved: ‘‘ That the Federation secretary at- 
tend the conference, and that the local associations 
be recommended to send their secretaries.” 

The annual meeting of the Federation was con- 
sidered, and it was resolved: “That the annual 
general meeting of the Federation be held at Tees- 
cide within the first fourteen days of December. 
The place to be decided upon by Tees-side.”” 

Attention was drawn by the National Federation 
to the Town Planning Conference, to be held in 
London during the week October 1o-15. Mr. 
Stephen lasten said that the Federation should 
not leave the matter in the hands of enthusiasts, 
but should send a representative to the Confer- 
ence, who should be the secretary, who would 
glean the necessary information, which would be 
communicated to the members, and possibly ad- 
vise them how it affected them. This was agreea 
to unanimously. Mr. Heslop said that Mr. Easten 
should be asked to go. Mr. Easten, however, said 
he expected to be there in another capacity. 

The secretary gave a synopsis of the special ad- 
vantages of the Personal Accident Insurance ‘‘Mas- 
ter Builder’s Policy,’”? issued by the Federated 
Employers’ Insurance Association, Ltd., and. “it 
was resolved: “‘ That a circular be printed showing 
the special advantages and terms of this class of 
insurance, and distributed among the members of 
the Federation.” 

The secretary drew attention to the Finance 
(1909-1910) Act, 1910, New Land Values, and read 
a circular issued by the Yorkshire Federation, 
dealing with the subject. It was resolved: ‘‘ That 
the circular be ‘printed with such alterations as 
may be deemed necessary, and distributed among 
the members at once.” 

The secretary read a newspaper report of a dis- 
pute which had arisen between the operative stone- 
masons and the quarry owners. The report was 
received.—W. H. Hope, Secretary. 


L22ds, 


The monthly meeting of Leeds Master Builders’ 
Association was held at the offices of the associa- 
tion on September 13, Mr. W. H. Dews in the chair. 

A letter was read from Messrs. Worsnop express- 
ing their thanks for the letter of sympathy and con- 
dolence forwarded to them on the death of their 
esteemed father, the late Mr. Worsnop, slater. 

The secretary was authorised to attend the 
National Conference of Secretaries to be held in 
Manchester on October roth. 

It was reported that, after several interviews with 
the Bricklayers’ and Labourers’ Trade Committee, 
and two meetings of the Local Conciliation Board, 
a decision had been arrived at by the latter with 
respect to winter working hours. Originally the 
employers had given notice to the masons, brick- 
layers, and Labourers for revision of the winter 
working hours, in order to bring about uniformity 
as far as possible. The operative masons at once 
agreed to the proposals, and stated that it was 
their desire to distribute the available work as 
much as possible, and with this object in view they 
were in favour of the proposals. The operative 
bricklayers and labourers,’ however, laid strong ob- 
jections on the ground that it would reduce the in- 
come of their members. Two meetings of these 
trade committees were held in order to negotiate a 
settlement if possible, but although various sugges- 
tions were made, none of them met with acceptance. 
The matter was therefore referred to the Local 
Conciliation Board. It was pointed out to the 
Board that, with a view to more effective organisa- 
tion of work, the employers were desirous of ob- 
taining uniformity in the winter working hours of 
the various trade sections, and the proposals with 
regard to bricklayers and labourers were identical 
with those accepted by the masons. Mr. J. Judge, 
on behalf of ‘the operatives and bricklayers, stated 
that the proposals had been carefully and fully con- 
sidered at a representative meeting of the societies 
interested, when a resolution was passed that the 
proposals as submitted could not be entertained. 
They were, however, of opinion, that the employers’ 
views and intentions would be largely met if the 
winter time sheet, which had been in existence for 
some years, came into operation two weeks earlier 
than hitherto. 
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A motion was made that the time sheet be 
brought forward two weeks, and with this exceptiom 
that the present winter working hours be observed. 
An amendment was moved that the proposals of 
the employers for amendment of the winter time 
sheet be approved. . 

Both the amendment and origina] motion were put 
tu the vote, when _a tie resulted. 

The employers’ representatives retired, and, om 
resuming, Mr. Pickard reported that they were will- 
ing, without prejudice, and with a desire to obtain 
a settlement that evening, to make certain amend- 
ments which were formally moved. On being put to 
the vote, however, a tie resulted. 

A motion was made by the operatives’ sectiom 
that the matter be referred to arbitration in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule 16. This also, on: 
being put, resulted in a tie. In order that the posi- 
tion might be carefully considered, a resolution that 
the mecting be adjourned was unanimously carried. 

At the adjourned meeting, emphasis was agaim 
laid upon the friendly intentions of the employers’ 
proposals, which were solely’ actuated by a desire 
to obtain uniformity in winter working hours. «Mr. 
J. Sharpe thereupon stated, that after careful con- 
sideration of the matter, the operatives’ societies, 
who were parties to the Conciliation Board, were 
prepared to accept the winter working hours at 
present in operation with the operative joiners, 
provided that all the parties assented to this course. 
It was thereupon moved ‘that the joiners’ time 
sheet be adopted in its entirety by all the societies 
who are parties to this Conciliation Board.” The 
employers’ representatives jasked permission’ to- 
retire. On resuming, Mr. P. Rhodes stated that, 
although there was some difference of opinion, the 
employers were willing to accept the proposal. Om 
the motion being put, it was carried unanimously. 

The best thanks of the Board were tendered to 
Mr. W. T. Newlove for his impartial services in the 
chair. 

The revised winter working hours for the four 
trades parties to the Board are :—For twelve weeks,. 
commencing on the last Saturday in October, work 
shal! commence each day at 8 a.m., and cease at 
4.30 p.m., except Saturday; and for the next four 
weeks work shall commence each day at 8 a.m. and 
cease at 5 p.m., except Saturday; work shall cease 
on Saturday at 12 noon. The dinner meal hour 
to be mutually arranged on the various jobs.—J. 
DavipDson, Secretary. 


Liverpool. 


The forty-fourth annua] general meeting of the 
Liverpool Master Builders’ Association was held. 
on Tuesday evening in last week, when a large. 
number of members attended. The retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. R. Arthur Costain, occupied the chair 
during the earlier part of the meeting. The annua) 
report dealing with many and various matters of 
importance to the trade, and the treasurer’s state- 
ment of accounts for the past twelve months, were 
read and approved. Mr. James T. Duthie was 
elected president for the ensuing twelve months, 
Mr. Duthie thanked the meeting for electing him 
to the position of president. He also referred to 
a letter that had recently appeared in the Press 
signed ‘‘ Contractor,” with regard to complaints 
against the Education Committee, and also to a 
letter in reply, signed ‘‘ Onlooker.” Mr. Duthie 
pointed out that it was well known in all branches 
of the building trade that this association at all’ 
times is prepured to take up any real grievances 
contractors may have, but in order to do this the 


members must notify the association of their 
grievances. 
On the proposition of Mr. Chas. Tomkinson, 


seconded by Mr. Hans IE. Hughes, a hearty vote: 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. R. Arthur Costain 
for the very valuable services rendered by him to 
the association during the past twelve months. Mr. 
Costain thanked the meeting for the vote of thanks, 
and specially urged the members to make full use 
of the new ‘Reference List” relating to archi- 
tects, quantity surveyors, and clerks of works, and 
also supplemented the new president’s remarks with 
regard to members’ grievances, urging members 
to bring their grievances, whatever they may be, 
to the association, and they would be attended to 
immediately, instead of expecting the association 
to move in certain directions without having the 
grievances brought to its knowledge. 

The following other officers were elected:— Mr. 
R. Stevenson Jones, senior vice-president; Mr. 
John Rimmer, junior vice-president, Mr. Thomas- 
McHugh, treasurer; and Messrs. H. E. Dallow and 
J. Sirett Brown, honorary auditors. In addition to 
the past presidents who are not serving on the 
various committees, forty-two members were elected’ 
to form the Council for ensuing twelve months. 
The Council is divided up into seven trade com- 
mittees, representing the following :—Bricklayers,. 
carpenters and joiners, painters and _ plumbers, 
masons, plasterers and slaters, electricians, asso- 
ciate members. 

A discussion took place as to the future 
arrangements with regard to the Builders’ Ex- 
change, and some suggestions were considered, 
and the whole matter was referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee to carry out. Other matters of 
trade interest were also discussed. 

Mr. H. D. Mathias raised a question with regard 
to the system relating to technical education for 
the consideration of the members, with a view to 
rhe matter being fully considered at some future: 
ate. 

On the proposition of Mr. R. A. Costain, seconded’ 
bv Mr. Wm. Bullen, it was carried unanimously 
that the best thanks of the meeting be tendered to 
Mr. Bertram B. Moss as secretary, for his ser- 
vices during the past twelve months,—BERTRAM B. 
Moss, Secretary. 
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This closes the western end of Unter den Linden, and forms the gateway to the Tiergarten. It 

was designed by Langhans, and erected about 1790. Surmounting it is a bronze figure of Victory 

standing in a chariot and driving four horses, which, since its recovery from Napoleon, is placed 
driving into the City. 


THE BRANDENBURGER THOR, BERLIN. 
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Caere are several panels of this type on the building, and they are typical of Mr. Drury’s grace in composition and modelling. The shield 
held by the boy figures bears the seal of one of the companies allied to the Eastern Telegraph Company, for whom Electra House was 


erected, from designs by Mr. John Belcher, R.A. 


FIGURES XIN PANEL ON ELECTRA HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. ALFRED DRURY, A.R.A., SCULPTOR. 


OCTOBER 19th, 1910. 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
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Some Comments on the Town Planning Conference. 


HE lecture-scheme of the Conference 
had the merit of being arranged on a 
consistent and comprehensive plan. 
The lectures of the first day (Tuesday) 
dealt with “the cities of the past”’ ; 
Wednesday brought us to “the cities 
of the present’’?; Thursday, to the 


“ 


subject of “city development and 
extension,’ including public parks 
and gardens; and Friday, to that of “cities of the future.’’ 
Whoever was responsible for thus classifying the programme 
merits every recognition for the idea; it is far better than 
having, as we often find in such cases, papers at the same 
sitting on miscellaneous and totally unconnected subjects. And 
generally speaking, it must be said that the whole business 
has been very systematically arranged and carried out, at an 
expenditure of voluntary time and labour of which those 
not behind the scenes can hardly have an adequate idea. 

Professor Gardner and Professor Haverfield, in their 
respective lectures on Greek and Roman city-planning, suc- 
ceeded in showing that there was more ground for definite 
conclusions on the subject than one might have supposed. In 
regard to the cities in Greece proper, indeed, there seems to 
be, as we have already assumed, little ground for concluding 
that anything worth calling town-planning in the modern sense 
existed, beyond the fact that there was a centre of importance 
formed by the temple or temples and the market-place: the 
houses that lined the streets were of little consequence in 
comparison; for, as Professor. Gardner reminded us, the 
typical Greek spent little time in his house, which was only 
a shelter, and the streets probably arranged themselves auto- 
matically on the principle of getting as much accommodation 
as possible into the confined space within the walls. But 
in the Ionian cities in Asia Minor the case was different, and 
the plan of Priene, to which special attention was given, 
showed a most regular arrangement of street lines crossing at 
right angles. Professor Haverfield brought out the fact that 
this rectangular arrangement of streets was also (as indeed one 
would have expected) the typical Roman system of town- 
planning. Considering how much ridicule has been thrown 
on the planning of American cities on the same principle, it 
is rather amusing to find that the American “ gridiron ’’ plan 
is really a return to. the system of classic antiquity. It has 
to be remembered, however, that the ancient cities that were 
planned in this way were very small places in comparison with 
New York and Chicago, and the gridiron plan pure and 
simple, though it may present little practical inconvenience 
in a small town where the distances are short, is a rather 
exasperating one for the inhabitant of a large city. Hence 
the scheme which is now the favourite one in American. city 
improvements—the “ gridiron ’’ plan pierced by large radiating 
streets cutting through it at oblique angles—is really a type 
of plan of a most respectable origin, combining ancient pre- 
cedent with a modification prompted by modern convenience 
of transit, although from the irregular frontage it leaves, not 
very propitious to architectural design. 

The meeting of Wednesday morning, on “the cities of the 
present,’? commenced with a paper by Professor Baldwin 


Brown, which was in some respects rather a counterblast to 
the general tendencies of the Conference. It was essentially 
a word of caution to those who, enthusiastic in the cause 
of city improvements, may be led, in their zeal for the future, 
to forget or underrate the claims of the past. We had to be 
on our guard, Professor Brown urged, against “the average 
civic administrator,’’ who was too apt to regard an old build- 
ing as something which merely stood in the way of his im- 
provement scheme, and, being old, might as well be demo- 
lished. There is no doubt that such a caution is very much 
wanted, and that there is a tendency among city improvers to 
pronounce a building too dilapidated for preservation, as an 
easy method of getting it out of the way, when it might very 
well be preserved if the best and most effective measures were 
taken. The old Bridge of Ayr was cited as an object-lesson 
in this respect. Let us bear in mind, in all improvement 
schemes, that a city is a growth of the past, and that it is a 
fatal mistake to obliterate the record of. its past in providing 
for its future. 

The ably written paper by Mr. Mulford Robinson on 
“Cities of the Present as representative of a transition of 
Urban Development,’’ read for him in his absence, is one 
which we find it difficult to agree with in all respects. The main 
point in it, after drawing a contrast between the conditions 
of ancient and of modern cities, was that new streets and 
roads should be designed with respect to the amount of traffic 
which they would have to provide for; that many streets in 
the humbler neighbourhoods were laid out much wider than 
was really necessary ; that these over-wide streets were an 
evil and a waste of space, and that consequently any stan- 
dardising of street widths by legislation was a mistake. It 
is a proposition which would open the door to a great deal of 
abuse of the situation. In the first place, if there is not a 
legal standardisation, there will be constant efforts to obtain 
sanction to a narrower street than is desirable for hygienic 

Secondly, it is not possible in many cases to predict 
what may be the ultimate traffic requirements of a neighbour- 
hood. Thirdly, we object to any legislation tending to narrow 
the width of streets. The average width of streets in English 
cities is too little as it is (compare the average width of streets 
in London with those in’ Paris), and we entirely deny that a 
street wider than is absolutely necessary for the traffic is an 
evil. A’ street too wide is a great deal better for 
the people who live along it than a_ street too 
narrow. It is a question of hygiene, and in that point a wide 
street is a blessing and not a curse. Mr. Robinson’s paper 
is a kind of thin end of the wedge for getting narrower streets 
accepted, and, however ably written (as it certainly was), we 
must decline to accept its arguments and its conclusions. 


reasons. 


The difficult and intricate question of the principle 
on which the development of an existing city should be 
carried out was the subject of an admirable paper by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin at the Thursday morning meeting, and 
to some extent also of that by Professor Reilly at the Friday 
morning meeting, for both papers dwelt a good deal on the 
necessity of organisation, of a general scheme to which all 
details should be subordinated. The broad view of the 
subject taken by Professor Reilly was, that we are now in 
the face of a new situation, arising out of the growth of 
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democracy. The eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
squares of London were the expression of an ordered wealtiny 
class, and were built on a system in which individual char- 
acter was confined to the interior appointments of a house, 
the exterior architecture being treated and grouped as a whole 
and for a sober but comprehensive architectural effect. The 
new problem for the architect, he thought, was to provide 
for the homes of the people. There is a good deal of truth 
in this view (which has been brought forward before), though 
it must not be pushed too far. The real point which Pro- 
fessor Reilly made, and which deserves every attention, was 
this: that in providing for the homes of the people we must 
bear in mind that we had to deal with the people of to-day, 
and not with those of the middle ages ; and that the so-called 
picturesque cottages of the Letchworth and Hampstead sites, 
with their high roofs, small windows, and rooms cut up into 
odd angles, were not a real provision for the life of the 
present day. This, though probably an unfashionable 
doctrine at the moment, is perfectly true, and the sooner it is 
recognised and acted on the better. The small houses of 
to-day must represent the civilisation of to-day, not that of 
two or three hundred years ago. 

In days when it is not the fashion to “found’’ cities as 
new schemes, which can be planned as the founder pleases, 
the new suburban district affords the only opportunity for 
actually laying out a new plan on complete and definite 
lines; though, as Mr. Raymond Unwin suggested, the 
suburban villages (if one may so call them) must be regarded 
and planned as having a relation to the existing town which 
is their centre. His idea seems to be that such suburbs 
should form groups not quite closely connected with the 
town, but preserving a certain amount of space between them 
and the actual town; groups strung round it at a convenient 
distance; a pleasing arrangement, no doubt, if municipalities 
can resist the temptations which would be offered by the 
building value of these intermediate spaces. With Mr. 
Unwin’s idea that we ought to abandon the practice of build- 
ing districts of one class of dwellings only, and endeavour to 
mingle the higher with the lower class of residences (we have 
observed that this is part of the faith of Hampstead Garden 
City), we cannot agree; in fact, it is practically impossible, 
because at variance with the habits of modern life, both of 
the wealthier and the poorer classes. The latter, we may 
suspect, would prefer to live alongside their own class, rather 
than have rich men’s houses brought to their gates. 

It has to be recognised that the organisation of comprehen- 
Sive improvement schemes involves a considerable administra- 
tive difficulty. Mr. Riley in his paper on “ City Develop- 
ment,’’ which was really a history of the Board of Works 
and County Council improvement schemes, invited the meet- 
ing to face and realise this difficulty. There are a great 
number of separate parishes and district Boards within the 
London area, which have each their rules, their ideas, and 
their ambitions; and with each one of them claiming to act 
on its own lines, unity in an improvement scheme was mani- 
festly out of the question. “We must Petyrid said Mire 
Riley, “of the parochial element.’’? Perhaps that is one 
of the most important suggestions of the Conference. 


On a Speech that Might Have Been Made. 


HE toast of “Art, Literature, and Science’’ came up 
again at the Conference Dinner, as it usually does at 
dinners of societies which are in any way connected 

with the arts ; but considering how great a subject it is, it is 
curious how little attempt is ever made to give a real meaning 
to it, or to attempt to evolve anything like a “common 
denominator ’’ for the three subjects, which would give a 
reason for coupling them together. We may suggest, in 
the first place, that the order in which the words were placed 
is not the best ; it should rather be “ Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture.”’ The connection of science with art is closer than 
that of literacure ; more especially in the case of architecture, 
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which is an art based upon science, and powerless without its 
aid. Art is the shaping of matter with the object of invent- 
ing forms which are symbols of ideas. Science is the 
shaping of matter with the object of practical utility. Both 
are concerned with matter, and interact upon each other ; 
with a bad art, the objects produced by science are likely, 
however useful, to be ugly or vulgar; with an incomplete 
science the objects produced by art (and especially, as ob- 
served, by the art of architecture) are likely to want wnat may 
be called backbone. Literature is the expression of thought 
in an artistic form; it is not the mere expression of facts in 
writing — a book on the steam-engine is not literature ; 
Writing only comes under the denomination of literature when 
the form of expression is refined enough to be a subject of 
interest and pleasure in itself. But literature must have 
something to speak of ; must have ideas to express; and the 
nature of those ideas is very much influenced by the art and 
science of the day; many passages from poetry might be 
quoted in illustration cf the fact. So that literature should 
naturally come last (though not least) in the ‘rio; it is the 
expression of what we feel about the subjects with which 
science and art deal. One would like to hear some com- 
petent speaker work out that idea in a speech. As a rule, we 
get to such a toast mostly only detached reflections, more or 
less commonplace, in regard to a subject which should be 
treated as a great whole. 


A Sylvan Suburb. 


HE unsatisfactory name, 
more objectionable term, 


and the still 
garden suburb,’’ seem likely 

to be superseded. An imaginative reporter now describes 
in advance the building estate which is about to be laid out 
on garden city lines at Winchmore Hill as a “woodland 


Ce pata one Bite. eh) 
garden city, 


“ 


suburb.’’? There is no doubt that the word suburb, 
ugly enough in itself, has acquired, by -the unlove- 


liness of the buildings it connotes, as well as by the only tco 
well defined characteristics of the inhabitants, a sinister 
significance which seems to disqualify it for less base uses ; 
and a “woodland suburb’’ is an association of terms that 
seem to be hopelessly incompatible. The Winchmore Hill 
Woods, which, we are reminded, were the haunt of Charles 
Lamb, of Leigh Hunt, and of Thomas Hood, are to be con- 
verted into a public park, around which the “woodland 
suburb ’’ is to be built. The Southgate Urban District Coun- 
cil has acquired the park at a cost of £20,000; and, under 
an agreement with the vendor, no house of a less rental than 
£50 a year will be built, and as many trees as possible will 
be spared. 


An Irving Theatre. 


HE new theatre for London about which we published a 
note in our issue for October 5th, is, it is announced in 
the “ Evening News,’’ to be built by Mr. H. B. Irving, 

and it will be called the Irving Theatre. It will stand within 
about a hundred yards of the statue of Sir Henry Irving, which 
is to be placed at the side of the National Portrait Gallery. The 
new playhouse will have its main entrance in Charing Cross 
Road, and will face Wyndham’s Theatre, while on either 
side are the Alhambra and the Hippodrome. At present a 
small portion of the site, which was the property of the late 
Mr. Oscar Phillipe, of the Cavour Restaurant, lies idle. 
It is not Mr. Irving’s intention to carry his theatre through 
to Leicester Square. It is stated that the site will change 
hands for £100,000, but all the land will not be occupied 
by the Irving. It is proposed to provide seats for two 
thousand people, and special attention is to be paid to the 
stage, which is to be both large and fitted with the most 
modern appliances for the quick changing of ambitious 
scenes. It is hoped that the house will be completed in four- 
teen months’ time, when Mr. Irving will open it with a 
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Shakespearian play on his return from Australia. The stage- 
door will be close to that of the Alhambra, and there will be 
entrances and exits in Bear Street, the road which leads from 
Charing Cross Road to Leicester Square. 


Corporation Architects. 


Ne a recent meeting of Oswestry Town Council, Alderman 
Lacon moved as an amendment to the proposed instruc- 
tion to the surveyor to prepare plans for the new alms- 
houses that they advertise for competitive designs, and offer 
a premium of #10 for the best set, such premium to be merged 
in the commission if it was decided to accept the plans. When 
the plans came before them, he contended, they ought to have 
an expert to advise them which were the best, and that person 
was the surveyor. If, on the other hand, they adopted the 
recommendation of the Committee, they would have no choice 
but to adopt the surveyor’s plans. This is of small concern as 
regards the mere work involved, but, as a matter of general 
principle, it is impossible not to sympathise with the Alder- 
man and his supporters in their contention that, while the 
surveyor is doubtless fully competent to prepare such plans, 
it is not quite fair to him to burden him with such extra 
duties ; nor to the outside architects, who are thus deprived of 
an opportunity ; nor to the corporation, who are thus to forgo 
the advantages of competition. This argument is by no means 
specially pressed with regard to the case at Oswestry, which 
happens to be of comparatively small importance ; it is simply 
advanced as a general proposition, applying with equal force 
to any surveyor and any corporation. It is for this reason that 
one cannot help regretting the decision of the Council, by 
six votes to twelve, to reject the proposal to advertise for com- 
petitive plans. We have always held that for many reasons 
the position of a corporation architect or surveyor is, as a 
rule, best kept purely consultative and advisory. 


St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 


HIS old church, which is sometimes called, somewhat 
clumsily, “the City’s Westminster Abbey,’’ because it 
contains more monuments than any other London church, 

is undergoing extensive repairs. The work of restoring the 
fabric was placed early last month in the hands of Messrs. Colls 
and Sons, builders and contractors, under the superintend- 
ence of the architect, Mr. R. H. Mew, F.R.I.B.A., surveyor 
to the Merchant Taylors’ Company. After the erection of 
scaffolding a close examination of the interior walls was 
made, and some highly dangerous dilapidations hitherto un- 
suspected were discovered. In particular, the wall above 
the fine canopied monument of Sir William Pickering, which 
dates from 1542, was found to be completely fissured, and it 
is the opinion of the architect that, if this wall had been 
left much longer without repair, the arch sustaining it would 
have given way. After needling the arch, the wall has been 
extensively grouted with Portland cement and bonded, while 
the piers of the arch have been considerably strengthened 
with new masonry. Further work is also necessary to the 
walls over many of the arches, and a considerable quantity 
of decayed stonework throughout the building will have to 
be cut out and replaced. In addition to this, a great many 
of the roof corbels, being utterly decayed, have been replaced 
by new ones of Portland stone. There are still many other 
serious matters to be taken in hand before the interior can be 
pronounced to be in a sound condition. The stonework 
throughout is to be fluated; the monuments must be cleaned, 
and in some cases repaired ; and the stained glass and other 
windows will have to be cleaned and repaired. Also there is 
a good deal that needs attention externally. Besides the 
Pickering monument, the church contains a large sculptured 
altar-tomb to Sir Thomas Gresham, and some fine brasses of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
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King Edward’s Way. 

MONG the multitudinous suggestions for memorials to 
jax the late King Edward, there is one that makes a 
peculiar appeal to the town planner. It is that 

for a new road from London to Windsor, a King’s 
Way, or processional road. Such a memorial, the author 
of the suggestion claims, in a letter to the “Times,”’ 
would be impressive in its magnitude, expressing in 
true proportion the nation’s esteem for their late 
Sovereign. It would confer permanent benefit on the people 
of London by realising one great step in the direction of reme- 
dying one of the gravest evils which afflict all classes, the con- 
gestion in the streets, which causes constant, heavy, and wide- 
spread loss of time and money. The route proposed for the 
new road commences at the point where West Cromwell Road 
is blocked by a hoarding on the east side of the North and 
South-Western Junction Railway, thus depriving the public 
of the full use of Cromwell Road, one of the widest and 
best avenues out of London. The route passes southward of 
Hammersmith Broadway, thus avoiding and relieving the 
congestion at that crowded point ; strikes almost in a straight 
line to the south side of Gunnersbury Park, and then goes 
in a westward direction to join the Bath road beyond Houns- 
low Barracks Station. The Bath road would be utilised to a 
point near Longford, where the new road would strike across 
open country, thus avoiding the narrow streets of Longford 
and Colnbrook, and, passing to the south of Ditton Park, 
would approach Windsor by the existing Victoria Bridge 
across the River Thames. The scheme would involve the 
construction of about seventeen miles of new road, and the 
total cost is estimated at about a million and a half sterling. 


The Restoration of Hampton Court. 

HE restoration of the recently discovered moat and the 
bridge spanning it in front of the west entrance to 
Hampton Court Palace has now been completed. It 

restores to the historic building something of the importance 
and dignity which it has lacked since, in the early days of the 
reign of George III., the two upper storeys of the Great Gate 
House, with its four angle turrets, their cupolas and gilded 
vanes, wereremoved. When Cardinal Wolsey built the place, 
there was one omission. It did not present to the beholder on 
any side, a drawbridge, or loopholes, without which, up to that 
time, no nobleman thought of erecting a mansion. When, in 
1526, the Cardinal thought it expedient to present the Palace 
to his Sovereign, Henry did not immediately set about the 
alterations, which, when they were completed, left very little 
of the original standing. It was in 1535 that the moat was 
made and the fine stone bridge built. The stone came from 
Headington Quarry, near Oxford. As Mr. Ernest Law, to 
whose initiative the excavations are largely due, points out, 
the masonry has been found to be in a wonderful condition 
of preservation, the edges being as sharp and clean as if cut 
only yesterday. By a curious accident (says a writer in the 
“Daily Chronicle’’) the name of every man who had a hand 
in the making of this bridge is preserved to us. They were 
well paid, according to the then value of money, the brick- 
layer receiving 7d. a day, and the labourers 5d. instead of 
the usual 4d. They were given yet another 1d. a day “for 
standyng laydyng of wattr owt of the foundacyons of the 
bryk wall in the mote, by the ston bydge.’’ This was. in 
1536, when the moat wall was built. The brickwork of both 
the moat wall and the main building, though buried since 
1700, has mostly been found in as satisfactory a condition 
as the stonework of the bridge. Where necessary, it has 
been carefully patched with the old Tudor bricks, tens of 
thousands of which have been collected from the debris and 
put aside for the work of restoration. The retaining wall 
has been restored—with the slender stone pinnacles, which 
rose above it at intervals, surmounted, like those on the bridge, 
with “the King’s beasts’’ carrying vanes, decorated with 
the Royal badges and initials. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


The Architect and the Engineer, 

An exceedingly delicate question has been discussed—not 
too delicately, perhaps—by the Borough Council of 
Newport (Mon.). The point at issue was, as fan Fas 
the newspaper report enables us to understand it, Should a 
Borough Engineer be appointed at a higher salary than that 
enjoyed by the Borough Architect, and thus, in a manner, be 
given a superior status? There was a good deal of argumen- 
tation; it was proposed that the architect should be paid 
£400 a year, and the engineer £350. This motion found no 
seconder, and was lost. Afterwards the respective positions 
were reversed, someone proposing that the engineer should 
receive £400 and the architect £350. This motion was lost, 
and ultimately it was agreed by thirteen votes to eleven that 
the salary in each case should be £400. Thus honours being 
divided, honour, we trust, is satisfied, and the British love 
of compromise is again made manifest. But it does not seem 
very clear that thereby the nice question of precedence is 
definitely settled. 


London’s Homeless University. 


It is a curious anomaly that while the University of Lon- 
don is second to none in educational standing and repute, 
and while its degrees and diplomas are held in the highest 
estimation the world over, the citizens of London have not 
hitherto felt sufficiently proud of it to provide it with a 
‘suitable habitation. The University, as pointed out by the 
principal, Prof. Miers, the other day, to a newspaper inter- 
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viewer, is at present housed in a part of the Imperial Institute, 
where the space at disposal is wholly inadequate. It has 
insuffcient room for its examination candidates, its clerical 
staff, and its library. It affords no meeting-place, no form 
of club life, for its alumni. There is a suggestion that it 
should be allowed to occupy the whole of the Imperial Insti- 
tute. For our part, we should, upon many grounds, greatly 
prefer to see it worthily housed in a new building, specially 
designed. No kind of makeshift, even though it possesses 
the undoubted nobility of the Imperial Institute, is worthy of 
the dignity of the University of London. 


Developing Corporation Estates. 


Cardiff has made what, on the face of it, appears to be a 
businesslike movement with respect to the development of cor- 
poration estates. At a meeting of the Corporation Lands 
Committee it was pointed out that the Corporation had valu- 
able tracts of land in various parts of the city which would 
yield good returns if developed by speculative builders. Some 
of them had been unlet or inadequately remunerative for 
years. In view of this fact, it was moved: “This committee 
strongly recommends the employment of agents to deal with 
the properties of the Corporation capable of development 
upon the following conditions :—(1) The appointment is not 
to be regarded as a permanency, but shall be renewed or 
otherwise annually, as may be decided by the Council. (2) 
Applications for the appointment shall be invited from archi- 
tects, land agents, or estate agents already practising in Car- 
diff (and not acting as agents for any large landowner). (3) 
Applicants shall be invited to state the remuneration required 
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The above illustration shows the office block of the laboratories recently erected at Holloway for Messrs. Fletcher, Fletcher & Co., Ltd.,for the manufacture 

of ‘Vibrona.” The manufacturing portion of the building at the rear consists of three floors, each 82 ft. by 46 ft., and is lined throughout with white glazed 

bricks relieved by coloured bands. The contractors for this portion were Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. The office block, the design of which is 

based upon the early French Renaissance, is constructed of Portland stone and Lawrence’s 2 in. red bricks, with window sashes of steel and gunmetal. 

The interior woodwork is oak. Mr. J. Carmichael was the contractor for this portion. In the electric lighting installation, which was carried out by 

Messrs. Rawlings Bros., Ltd., the “‘Stamnos”’ system of Messrs. Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., was adopted. The architects were Messrs. Hart & Water- 
house, FF,R.I.B.A., of 1, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. The drawing was exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy. 
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yY Way Of Commission upon the price secured for any pro- 
perty sold through the appointed agent, or upon the annual 
ground rent obtained for any property let upon lease for 60 
years or upwards ; upon the annual rent obtained from any 
property let for any shorter term. The Council shall not 
be precluded from treating with persons otherwise introduced 
or dealing direct with the Council, but the land agent shall 
be entitled to one-half the scale of commission in such cases,’? 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


—— 


Contractors’ Worries. 


In his very interesting paper on American methods, read 
recently before the Institute of Builders, and published in 
our last issue, Mr. Moritz Kahn referred to the habit of 
the American workman of striking on the most insignificant 
occasion. As an example, he said, a strike recently occurred 
on a New York building for the following _ trifling 
reason. A plumber wanted to pass some pipes through a 
concrete floor, and for this purpose he cut holes four or five 
inches in diameter through the floor, Each plumber must have 
his apprentice, and while the holes were being cut the appren- 
tice looked on. The concretors contested that the plumber 
had no right to cut holes in concrete work, claiming that this 
came within their field of operation. But the cement finishers 
objected to either concretors or plumbers doing this work, and 
the discussion of this point caused a strike. After consider- 
able wrangling it was determined that the cement finishers 
had nothing to do with the cutting of the holes, which ought 
to be done jointly by the plumber and the concretor 3 and 
finally that the plumber with his helper should lay out the 
position, while the concretor with his helper shonld cut the 
holes. Thus four men were required to cut a hole four or 
five inches in diameter in a concrete floor. Many similar 
instances, Mr. Kahn said, could be mentioned, showing the 
need of reducing manual labour to the utmost limit, in order 
to escape, as far as possible; the capricious action of workmen 
and unions. 


Johnson’s House in Gough Square. 


No doubt more definite information will shortly be forth- 
coming as to the steps that are being taken for the pre- 
servation of 17, Gough Square Fleet Street, which was for 
ten years the home of Dr. Johnson. It was here that 
he wrote his “Ramblers,’? and compiled a considerable 
portion of his dictionary ; and it was in this house that his 
wife, his “beloved Tetty,’’ died in the night. It was from 
this house that he wrote to his neighbour, Samuel Richardson, 
printer and novelist, the pathetic and not undignified letter : 
: Gough Square, 16th March, 1756.—Sir,—I am obliged toen- 
treat your assistance. I am now under arrest for 45 18s. Mr. 
Straham, from whom I should have received the necessary 
help in this case, is not at home, and I am afraid of not 
finding Mr. Millar: If you will be so good as to send me 
the sum, I will very gratefully repay you and add it to all 
former obligations.—I am, sir, your most obedient and humble 
rervant, Sam Johnson.’’ The document is endorsed, “ Sent 
six guineas.—Witness, William Richardson,’’ so that evi- 
dently the author of “Pamela,’’ while willing to do Johnson 
a neighbourly turn, had an eye to contingencies. Of the 
several houses off Fleet Street in which Johnson lived, the 
dwelling in Gough Square is said to be the only one that 
remains unaltered. That fact constitutes its only architec- 
tural interest ; for it is an exceedingly plain brick building. 
Its window openings, and its not unhandsome doorway, how- 
€ver, are racy of their period, and the old house might be 
worth preserving on that account alone, even if it had not 
for a decade sheltered the veritable genius loci of Fleet Street. 
All success, therefore, to Mr. Clement Shorter’s pious efforts 
to save it from the hands of the housebreakers. 
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Dewsbury’s Moot Hall. 

The Moot Hall at Dewsbury, which was built towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, had been turned to base uses. 
It had been successively a malt-kiln, a wool warehouse, a rag 
store, and a bottled beer store. A year ago, only the east 
wall was visible, the remainder being obscured by sheds that 
had been put round it. Canon Harvey thought that the old 
building was worth rescuing, and had but little difficulty in 
persuading some of his friends to help in the 


restoration. 
The building is rectangu 


lar in form, comprising a basement 
and a large upper room, where there are pointed windows, 
and a huge fireplace. The restoration, which has been done 
by Mr. A. H. Kirk, architect, has cost about £850, Sir 
George Armytage performed the opening ceremony. Mr, 
5. J. Chadwick, the antiquary, said, at the opening ceremony 
after the restoration, that the Moot Hall was the hall of the 
rectory Or manor house, and was used for the transaction of 


the public business of the time, and might be termed the first 
town hall. 
Seer eek vile cat ae oe A 


Thames Bridge Schemes. 

In another part of the present issue, there is a reference to 
the attitude of the London County Council on the St. Paul’s 
Bridge question. What the Corporation proposes is an emas- 
culated scheme, which, it is to be hoped, will not find favour 
at the meeting at which the subject is to come up for dis- 
cussion to-morrow. It appears from a report of the Bridge 
House Estates Committee, which will then be considered, 
that, owing to the action of the Loridon County Council, the 
Corporation has abandoned the original scheme of providing a 
northern approach of a width of 105ft., which would naturally 
have involved the acquisition of much valuable property in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Under the new scheme the northern 
approach ends on the south side of Cannon Street. The com- 
mittee state that they have been approached by a deputation 
from the Royal Institute of British Architects, and asked on 
esthetic and architectural reasons to consider “the advisa- 
bility of adopting the line for the suggested new bridge to 
come out opposite the south door of the central transept of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’’ and to obtain “ the best architectural 
advice ’’ in connection with the scheme. In this connection 
the committee remark that “the line suggested is no doubt 
highly desirable, but from a traffic point of view the route 
is inferior to that proposed, whilst the additional 
cost involved (about £1,000,000 on the estimate already sub- 
mitted) renders its serious consideration prohibitive. On the 
question of the architectural treatment of the bridge, we are 
quite as desirous as the Royal Institute of British Architects 
that this should be of a character creditable to the City of 
London, and the importance of the undertaking: Until, how- 
ever, your Honourable Court has decided that Parliamentary 
sanction shall be sought for the execution of the works, we 
have deemed it desirable to take no further action in the 
matter.’’ It is disheartening to find that the intervention of 
the R.I.B.A. is thus cavalierly dismissed. It is perfectly 
evident that the Bridge House Estates Committee has not 
given this aspect of the matter sufficient attention ; and the 
curt refusal to do even so little as discuss the question from 
any but the purely utilitarian side is. we fear, only too 
characteristic. From these discontents it is pleasant to turn 
to a scheme for the construction of a fine northern approach ‘to 
London Bridge that has been suggested by Mr. W. D. Carde, 
M.A., F.S.A., the architect to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. The idea is to widen the roadway by placing the 
footways under arcades. The Monument and the tower ot St. 
Magnus are to be opened out, as seen both from King William 
Street and from Gracechurch Street ; and features ar made of 
stairways leading down to Upper Thames Stree:. Fish- 
mongers’ Hall is to be heightened by an attic, and a sym- 
metrical building is suggested on the east side of the bridge. 
The effect would be, it is urged, to transform the y hole area 
from the lowest type of trading premises to the highest level 
of fine business structures. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


By J L. BALL, Director of the’ Birmingham Municipal School of Architecture. 


The following extracts from a paper by Mr. J. L. Ball, Director of the Birming- 
ham Municipal School of Architecture, are recalled as an appropriate introduction 


to the architectural studies 
Mr Ball’s reflections upon the 


a philosophical groundwork of endeavour. 


(The academic view of architecture has 
its qualities as well as its defects. For 
one thing, it admits of greater detachment 
of thought than is presumably possible to 
the average practitioner, who may see the 
subject as steadily, but, from lack of op- 
portunity, not quite so completely, as the 
educational expert, who obviously enjoys 
larger facilities for looking all round the 
subject, and may in course of time develop 
a special faculty for generalising upon it. 

At the moment when, in its due season, 
professors and pupils are “ resuming their 
studies,” it is interesting to recall some 
of the observations in this exceptionally 
thoughtful paper by Mr. J. L. Ball. ] 

Architectonic Influences. 

Mr. Ball claims that the force of domin- 
ant architectural conceptions has been 
profoundly felt in the whole range of the 
plastic arts, from the least considerable 
craft up to the greatest sculpture and 
painting. Nay, he said, even poetry, an 
art that is entirely intellectual, which ad- 
dresses even its imagery to the senses 
through the intellect, has been affected by 
architectonic influences. The ‘ Divine 
Comedy” and “Paradise Lost”? may be 
mentioned as instances which are familiar 
to everybody. On the other hand, in 
periods when architecture 1s poor or weak, 
or in countries where it hardly exists, the 
other arts seem not infrequently to betray 
a want of energy, an infirmity of purpose, 
a contentment with trivialities, an insen- 
sibility to the higher elements of grandeur 
and sublimity. The art of Japan fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of this. Ex- 
quisite and admirable as that art undoubt- 
edly is, we are nevertheless conscious that 
some essential element is wanting to it, 
something which we are accustomed to 
find in European art even of a much in- 
ferior grade. The reason probably is 
that Japan has no architecture of any im- 
portance. The qualities which we miss in 
Japanese art are precisely those which re- 
sult from a strong architectonic senti- 
ment, from the pressure of a dominant 
architectural idea. The truth would ap- 
pear to be that architectural conceptions 
when widely diffused tend to create an 
imaginative condition, or mood, as subtle 
and indefinable as an atmosphere, which 
if not strictly necessary to the other arts 
is at least very favourable to their healthy 
and vigorous growth. .Some brief reflec- 
tions therefore on the method of teaching 
this art may be acceptable even to those 
who are not actually engaged in its pur- 
sult. 


The Master and Pupil System. 

It is no secret that all who are interested 
in architecture as a fine art have long felt 
a grave anxiety about the education of 
architects. The old relation of master 
and pupil, admirable in theory, and suc- 
cessful euvugh under favourable circum- 
stances, has broken down under the 
changed conditions of modern life. There 
is no ne-d to enlarge upon this fact; it is 
generally recognised that the present state 
of things is most unsatisfactory, and tends 
to become worse and worse. The Royal 
Institute Board of Education proposes 
therefore to substitute for the old premi- 
ated pupilage, at its best a somewhat 
casual and haphazard arrangement, a sys- 


which are at this season being everywhere renewed. 
subject ap pear to us of particular value as affording 


tematic course of training in an architec- 
tural School. This will occupy the whole 
time of the student for a term of two 
years. Only after this prelimin _ -ourse 
of training will he enter upox nis duties 
in an architect’s office, still devoting part 
of his time, but a part only, to work in the 
School. Two or perhaps three more years 
will be passed in this manner. Thus, after 
a full course of four or five years spent in 
a comprehensive and_ well-regulated 
course of study the student may expect 
with some confidence to be in a fair way 
of attaining a real mastery of his art. 
Such in very sketchy outline is the method 
of teaching architecture which is now ad- 
vocated in place of articled pupilage. 


Schools of Architecture. 


Schools of architecture for teaching 
purposes have been in full operation for 
some years in London, and in Liverpool, 
with excellent results. Edinburgh has 
more recently followed the example. Our 
own city, thanks to the munificent and far- 
sighted policy of the University, now pos- 
sesses a well-equipped day school of 
architecture. Architecture indeed has 
always been included among the subjects 
taught in the School of Art. Evening 
classes have been established in order to 
supplement in some degree the inade- 
quacy of office teaching. But attendance 
at these classes has been voluntary, and 
only the most eager and enthusiastic stu- 
dent can derive profit from work done 
after the duties of the day. The most 
serious defect of all such schemes is the 
want of system, and of a properly ar- 
ranged course of study. It is painful to 
reflect upon the mental confusion, the 
dissipated energy, which must inevitably 
result from casual efforts. There is very 
good reason to believe that the action of 
the School of Art Committee in institut- 
ing a real day school of architecture will 
prove as wise as it is generous, and that 
the influence of the new school will be 
felt in time throughout the whole range 
of those craft arts for which the Birming- 
ham School of Art is already becoming 
famous. This is not the place to enume- 
rate all the advantages which the new sys- 
tem offers in comparison with the old, but 
it may be permissible to mention four of 
the most important. 


Advantages of the New System. 


First : The course of study in the school 
is systematic, co-ordinated, and consecu- 
tive; instead of being, even at the best, 
casual, haphazard, and unrelated. The 
attention of the student is directed from 
the first to the mastery of homogeneous 
principles, to some one of which he can 
refer every fact as it comes before him. 
Under the old methods he was often un- 
able to distinguish any clearly defined 
principle among the formidable mass of 
heterogeneous facts by which he was en- 
cumbered. How great a difference is 
made to the mental attitude of a student 
by the orderly and scientific presentation 
of a subject is too well known and too 
generally recognised to need any com- 
ment. 

Secondly: A preliminary course of 
study interposes a valuable novitiate be- 
tween the vague early fancies of youth 
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and the final choice of architecture as the 
work of a life. It is a period of probation, 
a test of special aptitude. At a critical 
epoch it affords time for reflection, for 
self-examination, perhaps for the revi- 
sion of preconceived or hastily adopted 
notions. The minds of young people at 
the age of sixteen, or even of seventeen, 
are often singularly immature. The con- 
siderations which determine their choice 
of a career would no doubt seem ludicrous 
to us if the results were not sometimes so 
deplorable. Under the old system, when 
the articles had been signed and the pre- 
mium paid, it was seldom possible to turn 
back. The die was cast. The decision 
was made. However unsuitable the 
choice, it was irrevocable. However dis- 
tasteful the work proved to be, it must be 
persevered with. Even if after the expiry 
of his articles the student determined to de- 
vote himself to some other occupation the 
partial and ill-assorted knowledge which 
he had managed to pick up was little 
likely to be of any service to him. Four 
or five years of his life had, in fact, been 
wasted. Under the new system, however, 
if a young man should find that he has 
made a mistake no great harm has been 
done. If he should discover on a closer 
acquaintance that architecture is not quite 
what he had imagined it to be, that his 
work is irksome, and that his tastes and 
aptitudes really lead him in some other 
direction—to building, perhaps, or to one 
of the craft arts, there is no serious diffi- 
culty in making the change. His time 
will not have been wasted. _ His studies 
and the knowledge which he has acquired 
will probably be of the utmost value to 
him. Indeed, it is hoped that the time 
will come when many of those who in- 
tend to become builders, or to follow 
some other branch of craft art, will per- 
ceive the value of a preliminary training 
in architecture. 

The third advantage which the new sys- 
tem offers over the old is the practical 
study of the more important building 
crafts. Classes in carpentry and masonry 
in which the student with his own hands 
frames the timber, and chisels the stone 
and mixes the mortar, will give him a 
familiarity, an intimacy, with building 
which can never be gained from the study 
of text-books. It is not to be expected, of 
course, that he will attain any real degree 
of technical skill in the building crafts, 
each of which demands a separate ap- 
prenticeship. But he will have learnt 
something about them. He will under- 
stand something of their difficulties. He 
will be able to appreciate fine work when 
he sees it. Above all, he will learn what 
the office-trained pupil can never learn, 
that architecture is very largely an affair 
of materials, of craftsmanship, of tradi- 
tional and familiar habitudes ; that it has 
to do with mass and solidity, and weight. 
He will avoid the vulgar error of looking 
at his art as an exercise in drawing lines 
on paper. He will form the just and 
necessary habit of thinking of masses of 
material and not of mere draughtsman- 
ship. ‘Io some of us this first effort to 
regain for architecture its lost intimacy 
with technical building may well seem of 
most hopeful augury. 


Art and Business. 


And, fourthly, it is by no means the 
least important advantage of the School 
course that it teaches architecture solely 
as an art, and not as a business. The 
object of the School of Art Committee 1s 
not to educate business men, but to foster 
a great art. The business of an architect 


can be learnt very easily in an architect's 
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office. When the time comes for the stu- 
dent to enter an office he will be afforded 
ample opportunity of making himself 
tamiliar with the business. Meanwhile 
let architecture be presented to his fresh 
and impressionable mind as a grave and 
majestic art, free from all sordid associa- 
tions, tree even from the inevitable re- 
sponsibilities of practice. First impres- 
sions are notoriously vivid and perma- 
nent. The influence on character of high 
and esthusiastic ideas cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Such, then, are some of the more strik- 
ing advantages which the new method of 
teaching architecture presents. It will be 
admitted that they are important advan- 
tages, and that we may look forward with 
some confidence to the future of an art 
which has suffered in the past by having 
been left to casual instruction. Let us 
next consider very briefly the course of 
study which is to be carried on in the 
school. What methods shall we employ 
tor the teaching of architecture? ; 

In beginning the study of architecture 
the student is apt to be bewildered by a 
multiplicity of details all of which claim 
his attention at the same moment. The 
whole looks a disordered tangle through 
which he can perceive no distinct path. 
He is plunged into the middle of his sub- 
ject before he quite knows what it means. 
Not only are there many diverse things to 
be learnt, but all are so closely related 
that it seems impossible to learn one part 
without some knowledge of the others. 
This is no doubt true of most arts. But 
it is specially and peculiarly true of archi- 
tecture, an art which is half a science, 
which is mathematics on the one side, and 
on the other side an expression of ideas 
by abstract form, which is based on the 
common and secular practicalities of life, 
and yet soars far above these to the region 
of pure and ideal are, the spire of Strass- 
burg, the dome of the Holy Wisdom. It 
.ds not surprising therefore that the novice 
in architecture should experience a cer- 
tain mental confusion, and the first neces- 
sity is to provide him with some kind of 
map, or outline, of his studies. These 
may be conveniently divided into three 
groups, closely related and concurrent, 
each important and necessary, though, 
perhaps, not equally important. 


Nature and Uses of Materials. 


First: The study of the nature and pro- 
per uses of the materials of building. 

Second: The study of the various 
methods of construction, and especially 
of the dynamic principles of structure. 

Third: Design, which, at least in its 
«lementary stages, may he defined as the 
application of materials and structure to 
the noblest use. 

First, then, of materials. It surely 
meeds, no elaborate argument to show 
that an architect ought to possess a very 
close, intimate, and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the materials which he is to use 
in his buildings. A doctor who should be 
ignorant of the nature of the drugs with 
which he compounds his pills and 
draughts, an engineer who should have 
no first-hand knowledge of the metals he 
proposes for his engines, would be proper 
objects of ridicule. A thorough know- 
ledge of his materials is Just-as necessary 
for the architect. In every art it 1s essen- 
tial first of all to master the material, the 
vehicle, in which that art finds expres- 
sion. There is no such thing as abstract 
design. Design is always an expression 
in some material. All the arts, sculpture, 
painting, the minor crafts, are various ex- 
pressions of intellectual energy through 
the medium of materials, But to no art 1s 
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a knowledge of materials more necessary 
than to architecture. It is the art of using 
the materials of building to the best ad- 
vantage, of making noble and enduring 
works of those materials. How shall the 
architect undertake the. direction of 
building, how shall he discharge his duty 
to his patrons, nay, how shall he even 
design, without a precise knowledge of 
materials? It is with materials, the com- 
monplace materials of building, that the 
architect has to mould forms of impres- 
sive beauty. Even so the poet, master of 
words, and sensitive to their faintest, 
their most recondite associations, weaves 
out of the common language of the mar- 
ket-place and of the fireside his ‘‘ mystic 
unfathomable song.” ; 


Architectural Colour. 

Again, all materials are not equally 
good, that is, are not equally suitable to 
the architectural purpose. Goodness of 
material, resistance to pressure, resistance 
to decay, convenience, and the like qual- 
ities, fulfil the needs of good building, of 
good engineering. But for architecture 
there is required in addition to these qual- 
ities an architectural fitness. Of two 
materials equally durable one will be 
better fitted than the other for the purpose 
ef purely architectural expression. We 
may say in general terms that the impor- 
tant quality of colour in architecture is 
dependent upon the choice of materials. 
It is necessary perhaps to discriminate 
here between two different methods of ob- 
taining colour in architecture. Buildings 
may be coloured by handing them over to 
the painter, to the glass painter, to the 
artist in mosaic. The result is not, strictly 
speaking, architectural colour. It belongs 
to other arts. That only is true architec- 
tural colour which is the result of the archi- 
tectural use of materials chosen for the 
special purpose. 

Methods and Dynamics of Construction. 


Let us pass on to the second group of 
studies necessary in the teaching of archi- 
tecture, namely, methods of construction 
and the dynamic principles of structure. 
That an architect must possess a very 
thorough knowledge of the way in which 
buildings are constructed is a truth so ob- 
vious as to amount to a truism. Unfor- 
tunately like many other obvious truths it 
is not always sufficiently recognised in 
practice. Architecture is a constructional 
art. It is structure expressed, idealised, 
raised to the level of art. The exhibition, 
the emphasis of noble structure is always 
pleasing in architecture as it is in repre- 
sentations of animals and plants. The 
vulgar conception of architecture as a 
veneer of ornament unrelated to the real 
facts of construction is an ignoble error. 
Neither is architecture any conceivable 
mixture of construction and ornament re- 
garded as separate things. Finely realised 
and finely expressed structure is identical 
with architecture. Design in architecture 
is an intense sensibility to the dynamic 
principles of structure. All really great 
and expressive architecture imposes on us 
a sense of nervous and vital strength, of 
power self-contained, reposeful, and ac- 
curately proportioned to the counteracting 
forces. Indeed it may be said without 
much exaggeration that the expression of 
power and energy by means of structure 
is the peculiar glory of architecture. Cer- 
tainly no other art can exhibit on the same 


scale the action and counter-action of 
gigantic forces; such as we see_ for 


example in the great French cathedrals. 
As to Design. 
Thirdly, of design. The third branch 
into which the general teaching of archi- 
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tecture may be divided is for many reasons 
the most important. 

The reason required for building is the 
Practical Reason, and the reason required 
for architecture is the Imaginative Rea- 
son. We are not, of course, to regard the 
names given to various forms of mental 
energy as indicating different powers, but 
different exercises of the same power, The 
Practical Reason is reason under one mode 
or attribute, and the Imaginative Reason 
is reason under another mode or attribute. 
When we compare the action of the 
Practical Reason with the action of the 
Imaginative Reason we are at once re- 
minded of Kant’s celebrated distinction 
between analytic and synthetic judgments. 
The action of the Practical Reason is 
analytic; of the Imaginative Reason the 
action is synthetic. 

It is by the Imaginative Reason then 
that building is transfigured into architec- 
ture ; the Imaginative Reason, using mate- 
rials and structure not for themselves alone 
but to express ideas. Architecture, like 
every art, is a distinct form of intellectual 
energy or force. In the great periods of 
architecture we see the Imaginative Rea- 
son taking up the prosaic details of build- 
ing, the trivial furnitures of life, and 
transforming them into the scenery of a 
fairy tale. The medieval architects, for 
example, seized upon this or that necessity 
of practical building, and in a mood of 
half-melancholy, half-playful exaggera- 
tion swept it instantly out of the region of 
the commonplace into the land of romance. 
Great architecture is- not a nicely cal- 
culated adaptation of means to economic 
ends. It is essentially the outcome of a 
state of mind of an exalted or enthusiastic 
temper. 

It would seem to follow from this that 
architectural. design cannot be taught. 
No art, it may be said, can be taught as 
geometry or the way of building a wall can 
be taught. What is needed for it is a cer- 
tain mood of exaltation, a certain mental 
attitude, which is wholly subjective, and 
which the student must for the most part 
cultivate for himself. This is no doubt 
quite true. But if architecture cannot be 
directly taught it can be taught indirectly, 
by the influence of example. The divine 
spark can be communicated in this way 
only, by the contagion of noble examples. 
The student may indeed do much for him- 
self. He may fill his mind with graceful 
and elevating images. He may make 
himself familiar with all that is best in 
Literature and Art. 

The Study of Examples. 

There is no other way. The systematic 
study of all ancient and modern schools is 
the essential foundation for the teaching 
of architecture. The future must grow 
out of the past. But if the attempt should 
be made to substitute some @ priori method 
for the historical, if the student should be 
expected to evolve a new architecture from 
the planing of boards or the chipping of 
stones, a vulgar and prosaic utilitarianism 
will be the issue. 

The study of ancient architecture may 
perhaps seem a vast subject, extending as 
it does over some fifty centuries. In 
reality it is not so vast as it appears. The 
art has never been universally practised ; 
almost all the really important architec- 
ture of the world is to be found in Europe 
and in those parts of Asia and Africa 
which are closely contiguous to Europe. 
The nominal boundaries of the Roman 
Empire would very nearly comprehend it. 
Yet, even so, what a magnificent heritage 
it is! Surely it is our duty and our privi- 
lege to enter into it and to possess it. 
Some people talk as though 4 knowledge 
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of ancient architecture were a thing to be 
deplored. They profess to regret a golden 
age of careless ignorance when men knew 
and practised but one traditional way of 
architecture. Whether we regret it or not, 
the old traditional way has gone for ever. 
Under modern conditions no architect who 
is ignorant of the works of past ages can 
hope to excel. Nor is it true that in 
ancient times architecture invariably fol- 
lowed one fixed traditional course. No 
greater mistake can be made. A very 
moderate acquaintance with architectural 
history affords ample evidence that there 
have been long periods when the art has 
been swayed by several independent and 
conflicting streams of influence. One 
example will suffice out of many, the ex- 
ample of Sicily. The architecture of Sicily 
during the middle ages was affected by 
Greek traditions, by Roman or Italian 
traditions, by Norman influence, by Byzan- 
tine influence, by Saracenic influence. It 
will not be contended surely that the re- 
sult in this instance is unsatisfactory. In- 
deed so far is it from being universally 
true that the best architecture has resulted 
from following one unbroken line of tradi- 
tion that the exact opposite would seem on 
the whole to be more probable. Is there 
not at least good reason to suspect that 
the finest schools of architecture have been 
the consequence of what may be termed 
cross-fertilisation, of new and strange 
forces breaking in upon the languid cur- 
rent of tradition? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


King Edward Memorial, Liverpool. | 
Lo the Editor of Tue ARCHITECTS’ 

BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

5IR,—I think it is only fair to Mr. Gos- 
combe John to point out that in his scheme 
for placing the Liverpool memorial to the 
late King at the southern end of St. 
George’s Hall, as far as the subsidiary 
staircases are concerned there is evidence 
that these were once actually erected, but 
one may presume removed on more 
mature consideration. A number of 
schemes exist for the base of the building, 
and the plateau round it, showing that its 
present state was not reached by Cockerell 
Save after much thought and _ labour. 
There is some consolation indeed in find- 
ing that the works of the great masters did 
not always spring from their heads com- 
plete at every point, but, like our own, 
was sometimes the result of. worry and 
tribulation, : 


AND 


CSE RoE bave 


Sound-proofing Partitions and Floors. 

Lo the Editor of THe ARCHITECTS’ 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

SIR,—Your correspondent’s experience, 
as related in your issue for September 14, 
p- 267, is against what has always been 
considered the best way to prevent sound 
from passing through partitions, viz., by 
providing as large an air-space as can 
be obtained—through which sound will 
not readily pass—and in the case of floors, 
suspending the ceilings clear of concrete, 
floor-beams, and joists. 

Possibly the steel lathing and plaster- 
ing mortar are in direct contact with the 
angle iron partition standards, and _ this 
may cause the passage of sound. 

In a trial made lately in a mansion, 
three kinds of partitions were constructed 
as an experiment. No. 1 was solid con- 
crete 3ins. thick, No. 2 steel I standards 
3ft. apart, filled in solid between with con- 
crete, and lathed on both sides on the 
concrete, and No. 3 steel I standards with 
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iron lathing bars fixed thereto. by hooks, 
but kept quite clear of same, and ex- 
panded lathing wired to the bars and 
plastered with ordinary lime and_ hair 


mortar. No. t was a perfect sound con- 
ductor. No. 2, very little better, and 
No. 3 transmitted sound so slight as to 
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be unobjectionable under any circum- 
stances, ordinary conversation, and water 
poured into vessels, not being heard at 
all. 

Suspended ceilings, with the plastering 
kept an inch clear of the concrete or steel 
joists of concrete floors, are practically 
sound-proof in an ordinary way. I have 
never known one to be otherwise, except 
in a case where there were revolving shut- 
ters to the windows through which, ap- 
parently, sound made its way. Whether 
a suspended ceiling to wood floor joists 
will prevent the passage of sound or not, 
I am unable to say; but it should do. 
Wood floor joists convey sound very 
readily from room to room, when in un- 
broken lengths; so do most walls. The 
sound from small overhead rooms is heard 
much plainer in rooms beneath than from 
larger ones, and travels through concrete 
much clearer before it has parted with its 
water used in making. Messrs. A. J. 
Main and Co., of 31, Budge Row, E.C., 
have built a small testing place as an ex- 
periment at Loughborough Junction Sta- 
tion, in a similar way to No. 3, and this 
is said to be practically sound proof. 
Your correspondent might see this, and 
judge for himself. 


THOMAS POTTER. 


LEGAL. 


An Architect’s Property in His Plans. 


The conclusion of a legal action of 
much interest to architects was recently 


heard at the Watford County Court. 
The plaintiff was Mr. Harold Ken- 
nard, architect, of 2, Verulam Build- 


ings, Gray’s Inn, W.C., and he sued the 
defendant, Mr. James Rodwell, builder, 
of Watford, for payment for the use of 
his plans, a house having been built from 
them at Bushey, Herts. Mr. Costello, 
barrister, appeared for the plaintiff, and 
the defendant was represented by Mr. C. 
E. Dyer, barrister. This case was com- 
menced at the May sitting of the Court, 
and adjourned for the production of 
material evidence. At the first hearing the 
plaintiff said that he made a speciality of 
domestic architecture. In 1908 defendant 
called at his office with reference to a 
house he was erecting at Bushey. De- 
fendant noticed some plans for a house, 
and said that he would like a copy, as he 
would be likely to find a customer. He 
allowed defendant to have a copy of the 
lans. Subsequently he saw a house at 
GN ee which had been erected from his 
plans, with one exception. He made out 
an account for £24, which he considered a 
fair charge for the use.of the plans. The 
house at Bushey could not have been built 
without reference to his plans. He did 
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not suggest to Mr. Rodwell that he should 
have plans to submit to building owners.— 
A Watford architect stated in evidence 
that the plan was handed to him by Mr. 
E. H. Cuthbertson, of Bushey, with in- 
structions to proceed with the necessary 
drawings for the builder to work upon. 
The case was then adjourned for the at- 
tendance of Mr. E. H. Cuthbertson.—At 
the hearing after the adjournment, it was 
stated that Mr. Cuthbertson was in 
America, and the case was proceeded with. 
—Defendant gave evidence to the effect 
that plaintiff lent him plans for the pur- 
pose of placing them before prospective 
clients. He showed the plans to Mr. 
Cuthbertson, but nothing came of it. He 
did not mention the plaintiff’s name to 
Mr. Cuthbertson with reference to the 
plans.—His Honour, in summing up, said 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
plaintiff was entitled to claim his verdict. 
The plaintiff had a property which to him 
was valuable—the design tor a house. The 
value of that design was largely in pro- 
portion to its originality. It might not be 
of much importance to him whether it was. 
seen by a large number of persons or not, 
if it was a design of artistic character and 
possessing artistic merit. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be extremely difficult 
to apply to Mr. Cuthbertson to pay Mr. 
Kennard for plans which Mr. Cuthbertson 
did not know Mr. Kennard had any 
interest in. Mr. Rodwell’s action was 
probably an error of judgment, and he still 
remained silent when he got the plans 


back from Mr. Cuthbertson’s architect, 
slightly altered. In this matter he left 
plaintiff absolutely in the dark. The 


house erected presented all the features of 
plaintiff’s plan, and he was asked to say 
that there was an expressed or implied 
contract on the part of defendant to pay 
for these plans. The fact that defendant 
meant to help plaintiff by introducing his 
plans to prospective clients would not pre- 
vent defendant from using the plans. Mr- 
Cuthbertson did adopt this plan, and chose 
another architect. Mr. Rodwell placed 
the plans before Mr. Cuthbertson as de- 
sirable plans, and permitted them to re- 
main in his custody. He concurred with 
the evidence of the plaintiff in the case, 
that there was an expressed contract on 
the part of Mr. Rodwell to pay. His 
Honour then gave judgment for the plain- 
tiff for the sum of £12 and costs. 


Workmen’s Compensation Case. 


The case of “Collins v. the Salvation 
Army,’’ heard in Westminster County 
Court recently, was a claim under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act by a 
man named Collins, who was employed 
in altering premises at Westminster 
to fit them for a shelter for men. 
Collins met with an accident which 
interfered with the sight of his left 
eye. It was urged that the appli- 
cant was not a workman within the 
meaning of the Act. After the accident 
he had been dealt with generously, but 
the Salvation Army carried on no build- 
ing work except for themselves, and this 
work was no part of their trade or business. 
Various trades were carried on, but no 
trade was conducted at this shelter, and 
the work upon which the applicant was en- 
gaged was no part of the trade or busi- 
ness of the respondents, The applicant 
was getting his living by whistling in the 
streets when he was given casual employ- 
ment, and the accident had not incapaci- 
tated him from getting a living. Judge 
Woodfall awarded the applicant 14s. 7d. a 
week. 
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ITALIAN SCAFFOLDING. 


BY A. G. H. THATCHER. 
Third Article. 


(Concluded from Page 201, No. 812.) 


_ The minor details of plant also possess 
interest. Painters’. boats are used, but at 
times are fitted with somewhat complicated 
arrangements. For instance, in one case a 
slide was provided at each end of the plat- 
form so that it could be extended with reason- 
bale safety. (See Fig. 25, which is a sketch 
of a boat seen in Pisa.) The top carrying 
bar is also framed to carry a pulley wheel 
for hoisting purposes. The method does 
not seem to be any improvement on our 
practice; in fact, the contrary might easily 
be urged. Ladders are somewhat wider than 
is usual with us but are otherwise built the 
same. Considerable care is taken in their 
fixing. On the Vatican walls in Rome a 
ladder was seen in use which had a untque 
arrangement for staying it in the middle of 
its height. Built as a light framework 
(Fig. 26) the sides could slide one in the 
other so that by its extension or contrac- 
tion it would hold the ladder stiff from the 
wall with easy adjustment. 

Putlogs are rather substantial, and this in 
view of the fact that they are laid some 
distance apart is very necessary. Besides 
being fixed in the wall, the outer end is tied 
to the ledger with galvanised iron wire. 

Painters’ trestles approach more to the 
French type than to the English. Fig. 27 isa 
sketch of one seen in Pisa. The uprights 
rest unfixed in the iron clips. This allows 
of their easy removal and longer or shorter 
lengths being used as required with the same 
base. 

The use of machinery is a subject almost 
requiring an article of its own. Briefly 
speaking, very little power is used. On one 
building in Rome a transporter was seen 
fixed which was on the same principle as 
those used in English warehouses; that is to 
say, a steel horizontal jib was fixed through 
a window opening. On this a carrier was 
placed so that after the material was lifted 
to the window opening it ran into the build- 
ing and was then moved where required. A 
type of the “jenny” was noticed in use 
in several places. A particularly strong 
method of scaffolding was erected in each case 
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to carry it. Figs. 28 and 29 show a part ele- 
vation and section of it. It will be noticed 
from the section that the standards to carry 
the rails are independent of the other 
scaffolding, except so far as they are strongly 
bound thereto by hoop iron bands. 

In excavations the timbers are connected 
by the wooden ties and cleats in the same 
way as some of the scaffolding. (See Fig. 30, 
which is a detail taken from an excavation in 
Rome.) The more ordinary method of lift- 
ing material is by an ordinary drum winch, 
but turned by capstan bars. (See Fig. 31.) 
This method does not conduce to speed in 
working. But astonishment is needless ; 
work in the southern climes can rarely be 
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considered a display of energy. True the 
power of the sun was terrific, but the pre- 
tence of work under the shields showed a 
complete recognition of it. The building 
appliances, tools, etc., vary from the English 
considerably. Fig. 32 is a sketch made of 
a few. The small-bladed shovel, with a Oft 
handle to save back bending, the wooden 
mortar bucket which gives the impression of 
being a superior butter tub, the iron hoop 
crate to carry not more than 200 bricks, by 
their limited carrying capacity, tend to ease 
in working. This is all in accord with the 


southern temperament, and, considering the 
heat, small blame to them! 
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The excellent examples of modern leadwork on the W aldorf Hotel include several lead-covered dormers, darge and small. These are formed with 
concrete core, encased with wood, over whic the lead is beaten. The enrichments are of cast lead. 
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THE SF. PAUL'S BRIDGE 
SCHEME, 


At last week’s meeting of the London 
County Council, Lord Alexander Thynne, 
Chairman of the Improvements Commit- 
tee, replying to Mr. J. D. Gilbert, stated 
that he did not think that any proposal had 
actually been made to the County Coun- 
cil by the City Corporation with regard to 
St. Paul’s Bridge. The matter was in- 
formally discussed at a conference held in 
June with the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, when, after con- 
siderable discussion, it was agreed that the 
County Council should be recommended 
to contribute half of the cost of the widen- 
ing of St. Paul’s Churchyard between Can- 
non Street and Cheapside, and that the 
Council’s contribution should not éxceed 
£300,000. It was understood that the cost 
of the new bridge and of the approaches 
thereto would be borne by the Bridge 
House Estates, and would not be charge- 
able against the rates. He himself had had 
no official communication from the Cor- 
poration, nor, he believed, had the Coun- 
cil, as to the decision which had been come 
to with regard to the Council’s offer of 
£300,000, but he gathered from certain 
newspapers that the Corporation had re- 
fused that offer in terms. When the 
official reply was received, his committee 
would bring the matter up in a report 
which would include the letter of the com- 
mittee in which the offer was made. As 
to the rebuilding of Southwark Bridge, 
the Improvements Committee had not 
been in communication with the Corpora- 
tion. The question was discussed at the 
conference in June, when the Chairman 
of the Highways Committee was asked, if 
it were a question between the building of 
a new bridge at St. Paul’s and the widen- 
ing of Southwark Bridge, which alterna- 
tive he would prefer. With the assent of 
his colleagues, the Chairman of the High- 
ways Committee said that of the two he 
would prefer the construction of a new 
bridge at St. Paul’s. He understood, how- 
ever, that a scheme for the widening of 
Southwark Bridge was still under con- 
sideration by the Corporation. The mat- 
ter of approaching the Corporation with 
a view to the construction of tramways 
over Southwark Bridge was one for the 
Highways Committee. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS. 


North Devon and West Somerset. 

This little book is specially prepared as 
a pocket companion for the tourist in the 
delightful regions of Exmoor and North 
Devon. Attention is adequately directed 
to the ancient churches and _ natural 
beauties in which the district abounds; 
and the Dorset coast from Dunster to Por- 
lock is described; while much interesting 
information is given concerning the castle 
and church of Minehead and Selworthy. 
Exmoor, with its cliff scenery; Lynton, 
Ilfracombe, and the rock-bound coast to 
Barnstaple; the Taw, Torrington and 
Bideford; Hartland and the Kingdom ol 
Lundy all being sympathetically dealt 
with in due order. 

The authors have entered into the true 
spirit of Charles Kingsley in compiling a 
guide book to that exquisite portion of 
Devon that isnamed “Kingsley’s country,” 
of which the lover of the beautiful and the 
ancient never tires. The book is neat and 
attractive in get-up, as well as handy in 
size, and contains many excellent illustra- 
tions from pen-and-ink sketches in the 
now well-known style of Mr. Gordon 
Home, as well as from photographs, and 
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there is a sufficiency of historical informa- 
tion. Maps would have increased the use- 
fulness of the book, but were perhaps 
omitted because of their rather blighting 
effect on a book of beauty. 

North Devon with West Somerset: The coast, the 
moors, and the rivers from Dunster to Hartland 
Quay. By Beatrice and Gordon Home. The Home- 


land Association, Ltd., Chandos Chambers, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. Price 2s. 6d. nett. 


‘South Devon, 


This is not an account of a specially 
architectural tour, although it may be use- 
ful to architects who are proposing a 
sketching holiday on any part of the coast 
described, as the author notices and de- 
scribes, in a general manner, all the 
ancient buildings of interest which come 
into his track. In the main it is a book 
for the general reader, and a very inter- 
esting one, dealing with the history, asso 
ciations, and landscape of a_ peculiarly 
fine district of England, of the attractions 
of which many people who go abroad in 
search of scenery are probably not aware. 


It may serve a good purpose in inducing 


its readers to make the acquaintance of 
the country described ; and in any case it 
is an interesting book to read. 

It is not quite accurate to say that the 
present Eddystone lighthouse was built 
“after Smeaton’s model’; at least, the 
phrase may convey a wrong impression. 
The present lighthouse is a considerably 
larger erection, and would probably have 
been built on its present lines had Smea- 
ton’s work never existed; and there is one 
important structural improvement. Smea- 
ton’s lighthouse had a cornice with a hori- 
zontal projection, and it is said that the 
upward jerk of the seas running up 
against this cornice in a gale could be 
felt through the whole structure. The 
present lighthouse has a concave cornice 
throwing the sea off again. It is greatly 
to the credit of Smeaton, however, that 
his lighthouse should have been finally 
taken down through no failure of its own, 
but only in consequence of the undermin- 
ing by the sea of the portion of the rock 
on which it was built; so that here man’s 
work resisted the sea better than Nature’s. 

In mentioning the remarkable small 
building called St. Catharine’s chapel, at 
the top of the hill near Abbotsbury, the 
author does not mention what would be 
the first feature that would strike an archi- 
tect, the fact that the roof is a pointed 
barrel vault on transverse ribs, with no 
cross-vaulting. As far as we know, there 
is not another example of this in England, 
of such late date (fifteenth century). 

We share the author’s regret in regard 
to the extent to which the buildings in the 
Weymouth streets are (according to his 
account) being persistently modernised. 
The process must result in destroying the 
little interest which Weymouth possesses. 


The Sorth Devon and Dorset Coast. By Sidney 
Heath. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher. Unwin; 
1910. 658. 


Some Technical Serials. 


The special autumn number of “The 
Decorator,”’ edited by Arthur Seymour 
Jennings, and published at 365, Birkbeck 
Chambers, comprises more than a hundred 
pages, and contains an extra quantity of 
excellent matter on subjects within its 
scope. We have also received for notice 
copies of the first numbers of the serial 
reissues of Cassell’s “Wood Working,” 
“Building Construction” (by Prof. Henry 
Adams), “House Decoration,’’ and 
“Cabinet Work and Joinery.” In each 
case the main appeal is to the craftsman 
and the technological student, who will 
appreciate the low price no less than the 
excellent printing.—* National Health 
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(22-4, Great Portland Street, London, W.), 
in its October issue, draws attention to a 
matter of “unsavoury jobs.’’ Political in- 
terpretation of this phrase is expressly dis- 
claimed, and its meaning is more clearly 
expressed in this extract from the “ Liver- 
pool Daily Post”: “The other day I 
noticed some plumbers engaged in clean- 
ing a sewage drain which had got blocked. 
Their work necessitated their wallowing in 
the overflow from the choked drain. As 
it was raining heavily at the time, matters 
were not improved. At the dinner hour 
they all boarded a passing tramcar and 
went home. I do not know whether they 
changed during their meal, but in the after- 
noon they were all back again by tram- 
car in the same clothes, which were such 
as our working people ordinarily wear.” 
In France, “National Health”? observes, 
no self-respecting labourer would be guilty 
of such ill-bred disregard for his fellow 
men, but all kinds of manual workers are 
accustomed to wear over their soiled 
clothes a washable smock that is at once 
picturesque and cleanly. If our working 
man is too proud to don a smock, then at 
least he might keep a decent suit of over- 
alls to wear when journeying to and from 
his job. 


PROPOSED NEW MUNICIPAL 
WORKS, 


The Local Government Board has de- 
cided to hold (or has recently held, as 
indicated by the respective dates) inquiries 
into proposed expenditure by public bodies 
as follows :—Water Supply.—Geirionydd 
Rural District Council, 2,600 for Dol- 
wyddelm, including 3,267,000 gallon re- 


Servoir (October 20); Sheerness Urban 
District Council, £1,061 (October 20); 
Bredbury Urban District Council, £3,442 


(October 20); Hemsworth Rural District 
Council, £5,047 for various places (Octo- 
ber 20). Sewerage, sewage disposal 
works, and plant.—Rotherham Rural Dis- 
trict Council, £7,312 for Maltby (October 
21); Ealing Borough Council, £4,800 (Oc- 
tober 17); Romford Urban District Coun- 
ci, £1,330 (October 15). Ynysaynhaiarn 
Urban District Council, £11,583 (Octo- 
ber 19); Wallasey Urban District Coun- 
cil, £2,242 (October 18); Skipton Rural 
District Council, £2,910 for Farnhill and 
Kildwick (October 19). Street improve- 
ments, etc.—Ilford Urban District Coun- 
cil, £6,700 (October 20); Wallasey Urban 
District Council, £2,830 (October 18): 
Herne Bay Urban District Council, £4,685 
(October 18); Grays Thurrock Urban 
District Council, £1,300 (October 109); 
Carlisle City Council, £3,500 (October 
18); Conway Borough Council, £5,605 


(October 21); Middlesbrough Borough 
Council, £5,096 (October 20). Various. 
—Caterham Urban District Council, 


£2,500 for public offices (October 10); 
Birmingham City Council, £12,139 for fire 
station, {2,350 for art gallery, and 
£143,250 for electric spply undertaking 
(October 18); Margate Borough Council, 
£22,000 for winter garden and pavilion 
(October 19); Gillingham Borough Coun- 
cil, £3,500 for electric lighting (October 
21); Middlesbrough Borough Council, 
£2,375 for underground convenience 
(October 20); West Ham Borough Coun- 
cil, £5,150 for firemen’s dwellings (Octo- 
ber 21). 


The contract for the new Post Dffice at 
Driffield has been let to Mr. Henry Nay- 
lor, of that town. The dismantling of the 
three old houses on the site has already 
begun. 
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SHEFFIELD BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 


This exhibition, which is being held 
from the 14th to the 22nd inst., in the 
Artillery Drill Hall, Sheffield, under the 
patronage of the Sheffield Master Builders’ 
Association, the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, and the Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
was opened on Friday last by Alderman 
Senior, the Master Cutler. 


At the opening ceremony Mr. A. J. Fors- 
dike presided, and there were on the plat- 
form Mr. W. R. Thompson, Dewsbury 
(ex-president of the Yorkshire Building 
Trades Federation), Mr. W. G. England, 
Barnsley (president of the Yorkshire 
Federation), Messrs. W. C. Fenton, H. 
L. Patterson, W. Longden (President Shef- 
field Master Builders’ Association), J. Big- 
Pin: J. WaCook; I. Roper, G. i. Powell, 
T. Eshelby, W. W. Mears, C. Boot, A. 
1 Biggin, Thomas Smith, etc., with 
Messrs. G. and C. Stanley, the general 
manager and secretary of the exhibition. 


There are eighty-six stands, and the fol- 
lowing are among the exhibitors :—George 
Wright, Ltd., Burton Weir, Rotherham (fire- 
places and kitchen ranges); J. Murphy, 
Sheffield (patent chimney-pot); Joseph 
Griggs and Co., Ltd., Loughborough (scaf- 
fold brackets, patent wall construction, 
flooring, joinery, etc.); Middleton Fireclay 


Works, Leeds (bricks, sanitary ware, 
majolica, etc.); Edward Leigh, Croydon 
(safety ladder bracket); Ferry Bridge 


Foundry Co., Ltd. (kitcheners, hot water cir- 
culators, etc.); John W. Wilson, Sheffield 
(mantels, stoves, and baths) ; the Patent Tip- 
up Bath Co., Birmingham; the Interoven 
Stoves Co., London (patent stoves); W. H. 


Micklethwait and Co., LItd., Rotherham 
(ranges, baths, etc.); Geo. Washington, 
Dewsbury (“ Ever-ready” syphon); T. A. 


Ashton, Sheffield (fire extinguishers) ; Mésser 
and Thorpe, London (fire extinguishers) ; 
Woodside Brick Co., Ltd., Sheffield (red 
facing and stock bricks); Woollen and Co., 
Ltd., Sheffield (plate glass, facia signs, etc.) ; 
Walter Cooper, Manchester (chimney-pots, 


etc.); the Patent Rapid Scaffold Tile 
Co., Westminster; Leeds Fireclay Co., 
Ltd., Sheffield (earthenware sanitary 
and other specialities); Oates and Green, 


Ltd., Leeds (sanitary specialities); F. 
T. Walker, Sheffield (contractors’ hut) ; Cake- 
bread, Robey and Co., London (drain 
machinery, etc.); W. Monks, Sheffield (Vor- 
tex and Pyramid chimney-pots, and Monk 
Double socket and insertion joint) ; H. Cover- 
dale, J.P., Sheffield (grate from an old Shef- 
field Mansion); Albert M. Wilkinson, Shef- 


field (lightning conductors and weather 
vanes); H. C. Slingsby, London (patent 
trucks, ladders, etc); Tutin and Co., Man- 
chester (Salamander fireproof and sound- 


proof brick partitions, roofing tiles, flooring) ; 
University of Sheffield Architectural De- 
partment (various models); Nostell Brick 
and Tile Works, Wakefield (glazed tiles, 
terra-cotta and faience ware); Pawson and 
Brailsford, Sheffield (drawing office mate- 
tials and supplies); Frazzi Fireproof Con- 
struction, -Ltd., Essex Wharf, Durward 
Street, Whitechapel, London, E.; Manches- 
ter, and Glasgow (fireproof floors, partitions, 
roofs, and buildings on the Frazzi system 
as used in work carried out for the War 
Office, Office of Works, H.M. Woods and 
Forests. Metropolitan Asylums Board, and 
most of the hospitals in London, as well as 
in various hospitals, sanatoria, warehouses, 
motor garages, etc., etc., built by the firm) ; 
Cookson and Co., Ltd., Newcastle (Cres- 
cent brand of white lead); Fredk. Jones and 
Co., Ltd., Burton-on-Trent; London, Man- 
chester, etc. (Hercules fireproof partition 
blocks, fibrous plaster ceiling slabs, Pioneer 
slag wool) ; Contract and Works Supply Co., 
Sheffield (contractors’ materials) ; Saxon Port- 
land Cement Co., Ltd., Cambridge (exhibits 
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showing processes of manufacture of cement 
from the raw material to the finished article) ; 
Sheffield Building Materials Co. (various 
building materials); H. Parry and Sons, 
Kirton Lindsey (lime and limestone) ; Brit- 
ish Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Ltd., London 
(Ceresit insulating process) ; Tar-paving Co., 
Ltd., Frodingham (slag products, etc.); C. 
Jennings and Co., Bristol (joinery) ; 
Jenkinson, Marshall and Co., Sheffield (office 
supphes); Brooke, Bray and Sons, Sheffield 
(garden structures and ornaments); Carron 
Warehouse, Liverpool (high-class ranges, 
grates, baths, artistic iron work, etc.) ; John 
Gregory and Son, Ltd., Sheffield (bricks, 
earthenware, etc.) ; H. J. and C. Major, Ltd., 
Bridgwater (roofing tiles and various clay 
goods); Roper and Wreaks, Sheffield (gas 
and oil engines); J. Sagar and Co., Ltd. ; 


Halifax (woodworking machinery); Orr’s 
Zinc White, Ltd., Widnes (Zingessol and 


Zinc White) ; High Wincobank Brick Works, 
Sheffield (facing bricks); J. H. Heathman 
and Co., London, S.W. (ladders, steps, trestles 
scaffolds, fire escapes and extinguishing ap- 
paratus) ; Sheffield Corporation Electric Sup- 
ply Department (various motors, radiators, 
utensils, and accessories) ; Holt and Willets, 
Cradley Heath (power friction hoist) ; Robert 
Roper, Son and Co., Ltd., Sheffield (blast- 
ing explosives, etc.); Patent Stone Dressing 
Tool Co., Ltd. (stone-dressing appliances) ; 


Medical Officer of Health's Department, 
Sheffield (model of open-air school, etc.) ; 
City Surveyor’s Department, Sheffield 


(photos of model houses at Wincobank, and 
of sewage works). 


The exhibition closes on Saturday next. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Harvey Grammar School, Folkestone. 


The result of the above competition has 
been announced as follows:—1, Mr. E. Finn, 
Camterbiumnyiieee, avi rms Shrewsbury, 
A.R.I.B.A., Maidenhead ; 3, Messrs. Halliday 
and Paterson, Manchester. Sixty designs 
were sentin. The Assessor was Mr. Wilfred 
H. Robinson, architect to the Kent Education 
Committee. 


East Anglian Institution for Blind and 
Deaf Children, Gorleston-on-Sea. *: 


At a meeting of the governors of the Vast 
Anglian Institution for Blind and Deaf Chil- 
dren, held in Norwich on Monday, October 
roth, the report of the assessor, Mr. H. P. 
Burke Downing, F.R.I.B.A., of 12, Little Col- 
lege Street, Westminster Abbey, upon the 
fifteen designs submitted by East Anglian 
architects in the competition for the erection 
of a school and homes at Gorleston-on-Sea, 
was received. 

The assesor’s award, which assigned the 
frst place to number three in the competition, 
was unanimously adopted by the governors, 
and the envelopes containing the names of 
the architects being thereupon opened, number 
three proved to be Mr. John E. Burton, 57, 
Jondon Street, Norwich. Mr. Burton was 
accordingly appointed the architect to carry 
out the work. 

The designs placed second and third by 
the assessor proved to be the designs sub- 
mitted by Messrs. John and Browne, Ips- 
wich, and Messrs. Olley and Haward, Great 
Yarmouth, respectively. 


New Manicipa! Buildings, Denbigh. 


The result of the competition in which 
Denbigh Town Council offered three prizes 
of £75, #50, and £25, for the best plans. ot 
new municipal buildings, including a_ public 
hall to seat 2,000 persons, council chamber, 
magistrates’ room, town hall, fire brigade 
rooms, markets and various offices, was 
briefly announced in our last week’s issue. 
The following particulars may now be added : 
Thirty-two sets of plans were received. These 
were examined by Messrs. Leaming and 
Leaming, architects, Westminster, and the 
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members of the Council. The buildings will 
cost from £10,000 to £15,000, and their erec- 
tion will of course depend on the sanction of 
the Local Government Board being received. 
The buildings designed by Messrs. Porter and 
Elcock will be carried out in the local lime- 
stone, with dressings of York or other suit- 
able stone, and the design is on the lines 
of the best Scottish Baronial work, which 
seemed in every way suitable to the historical 
antecedents of the ancient town of Denbigh, 
which has been the very centre of stirring 
episodes for many centuries. The large 
public hall, shown to seat 2,000, with a large 
stage, dressing-rooms, etc., will be carried 
out mainly in reinforced concrete, with large 
roomy galleries carried on cantilevers with- 
out any supporting columns to intercept the 
view of the audience. The judgment of the 
assessors when announced to the Council was 
unanimously confirmed after all the plans 
had been inspected by the members present. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. | 


OCTOBER 31, ETC., ROMFORD GAR- 
DEN SUBURB. Particulars in our issue for 
October 12. 

NOV... «.- TAN. 44,° 9th er REVOR 
SQUARE ESTATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
Laying out estate for erection of private 
houses of a rental value of £200 to £300 per 
annum. Application to Trevor Estate Office, 


207, Knightsbridge, S.W., on or before 
November 5. Competition closes January 
14, IQII. - 

NOV. 15. TOWN PLAN FOR _ ES- 


TATES AT RUISLIP AND @NORTE: 
WOOD.—The directors of Garden Estates, 
Limited, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.. invite competitive designs for a town 
plan in the parishes named. Terms and con- 
ditions obtainable from the company. De- 
posit, one guinea. 

NOV. 20. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—Particulars in our 
issue for October 12. 


DEC Vr DUBLIN: NEW PAVILION, 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 
AT DONNYBROOK.—Particulars in our 
issue for October 12. 


BERG, § 44, MANCHESTER. LAYING 
OUT -OF THE BLACKLEY ESTATES Par- 
ticulars in our issue for October 12. 


DEC. 1. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILD- 
ING OF MR. J. E. BEALE’S PREMISES. 
Particulars in our issue for October 12. 


DEC. 14. DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN.— 
Competitive designs and plans for the laying 
out of the grounds of Villa Marina, Douglas. 
Particulars in our issue for October 12. 


NO DATE. ARMAGH CHURCH HOUSE 
AND SYNOD HALL. Full information will 
be given by Rev. C. K. Irwin, B.D., Brantry 
Glebe, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, Hon. Sec. 
to the committee. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Friday, October 14—Saturday, October 22. 
YORKSHIRE BUILDING, SANITARY, AND 
ALLIED TRADES EXHIBITION.—Artillery Drill 

Hall, Sheffield. 


Thursday, October 20. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Lonpon.—H. V. 
Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., on “ Town-planning : 
Possibilities of the Future.’ 6 p.m. , 


Friday, October 21, 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster.—Ordinary meet- 
rhalegy fey jayyea 
Thursday, October 27. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Gotchs si. Rl. Beas. mon 
Work : 
6 p.m. 


Lonpon.—J. A. 
** English Domestic 
Keeps and Fortified Manor Houses.” 
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TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
(SPECIAL SE be Lal PVE Le Nae) 


Without question the Town Planning Conference held in 
the @gis of the Royal Institute of British Architects has been a great Success. 
been well attended and have provided fruitful discussion, and the exhibition of drawings and models 


Wale 
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London during the past week under 


The meetings have 


ee 


at Burlington House has been of incalculable value in bringing together, for purposes of comparison, 
the diverse schemes of town planning at home and abroad. 


Ss 


The opening meeting was held-on Monday, 
October roth, at the Guildhall, when the in- 
augural address was delivered by the hon. 
president of the Conference, the Right. Hon. 
John Burns, M.P., President of the Local 
Government Board, whose speech was fully 
reported in our issue for last week. 

The business meetings began on Tuesday 
morning in the larger of the new galleries 
which have been provided on the lower 
ground floor of the Institute’s premises at 
No. g, Conduit Street (the reconstruction of 
which galleries has been carried out very 
effectively under the direction of Mr. Henry 
lee llanes Mek aly BaA® |e Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., occupied the chair. At 
this meeting the papers read, .by Professor 
Gardner and Professor Haverfield, of Oxford, 
Dr. Ashby, Director of the British School at 
Rome, and Dr. A. E. Brickmann, of Aachen, 
were concerned with the cities of the past. 


THE HELEENISTIC PERIOD. 
By Professor Percy Gardner, LL.D., F.S.A. 


(Read Tuesday morning, October 11.) 
Professor Gardner dealt with the planning 


of cities in the Hellenistic age—the third 
and second centuries B.c. By the aid of 


lantern slides he explained what these ancient 
cities were like. In Greece itself they con- 
sisted of narrow winding streets bordered by 
poor houses, the important sites being occu- 
pied by temples of the gods, the senate house 
and the town hall, the agora (or market 
place), and the gymnasium. But on the 
Ionian coast of Asia Minor cities were more 
orderly. While the agora in the old cities of 
Hellas was merely an irregular open space 
where streets met, an Jonian agora was 
square, with porticoes round it, and lying in 
the heart of the city. Hence it was not sur- 
prising to learn that when, towards the end 
of the fifth century B.c., the Greeks seriously 
took up the matter of town planning, the 
architect they employed was an _ JIonian, 
Hippodamus of Miletus. Three great cities 
founded at this time were laid out by him— 
Piraeus, the port of Athens; Thurii, in Italy; 
and Rhodes. All these towns were planned 
with streets at right angles to one another, 
and the convenience of the inhabitants was 
the principal consideration. But it was the 
time of Alexander the Great and his imme- 
diate successors which was the great age of 
city founding. Within a century or so there 
sprang up, mostly in Asia, a number of 
cities destined to play a great part in history 
-—Alexandria, Antioch, Seleucia on the 
Tigris, Pergamon, Laodicea, and many others 
as far east as Candahar. A few of these 
cities have become known to us of late 
through excavation. Permagon has _ been 
excavated by the German Archzological In- 
stitute, and a still more interesting site, that 
of Priene, has been excavated by Messrs. 
Wiegand and Schrader. Professor Gardner 
showed some slides of Priene which were 
astonishing. The plan was arranged with 
the market-place in the centre, while about 
it the whole town was cut up into square 
blocks of uniform size by straight streets 


which crossed one another at right angles 
and ran through the town from wall to wall: 
the lay-out suggesting a modern American 
city with its “ gridiron”’ plan rather than one 
belonging to the centuries before Christ. 


TOWN PLANNING IN THE ROMAN 
WORLD, 
By Professor F. J. Haverf.eld,\LL.D., F.S.A. 


(Read Tuesday morning, October 11.) 


Professor MHaverfield, in dealing with 
“Town Planning in the Roman World,” 


pointed also to the antiquity of rectangular 
planning, exhibiting a slide of an ancient 
Chinese City in Central Asia which was laid 
out in this manner. He showed that the 
same type of plan was followed by the 
Romans wherever they settled. Old Flor- 
ence was one example, the city of Timgad, in 
Roman Africa, another, while Belgrade, in 
Servia, Trier-on-the-Mosel, in Germany, 
Cologne, and, in our own country, Silchester 
and Caerwent were further examples. Tim- 
gad, a city for the occupation of time-expired 
Roman soldiers and their wives, was laid 
out with the utmost regularity, having a 
forum in the centre, and rectangular streets 
dividing up the whole area of about 4o acres 
enclosed within the walls. The old plan of 
Trier-on-the-Mosel was uncovered in the 
course of drainage operations, and though 
both here and at Cologne it was difficult to 
trace the original Roman scheme completely, 
sufficient was discernible to establish the 
main lines. At Silchester the rectangularity 
was even more awkward to follow, but this 
place, it should be noted, was a Romanised 
3ritish colony rather than a definite Roman 
town. Roman town planning was based es- 
sentially on starting all de novo, and its de- 
velopment proceeded irrespective of rights of 
property or any similar considerations. It 
was, too, on quite a small scale, the area 
included in a town being no more than 100 
to 200 acres; so that, with these conditions, 
there were none of the problems which are 
so difficult to solve in cities of to-day. No 
industries had to be catered for, factories did 
not exist, no smoke nuisance needed redress, 
and there were no problems of garden spaces 
or “‘ lungs”: hence the task of town planning 
in those days was a very much simpler one 
than it is at the present time. 


ROME. 
By Dr. Thomas Ashby, F.S.A. 
(Read Tuesday morning, October 11.) 

Dr. Ashby traced, in detail, the planning 
of Rome. He pointed out that the natural 
topography of the site and the circumstances 
of the growth of the city rendered any sys- 
tematic scheme of planning a very difficult 
one to adopt. The encircling seven hills and 
their immediate valleys, together with the 
positions of the gates in the Servian wall, 
determined the plan, and when ‘later the city 
outgrew its boundaries and stretched outside 
the Servian wall, the main lines of the 
streets were already laid down by the mili- 


tary roads which issued therefrom. The 
city as a whole, however, seemed to have 
grown up quite unsystematically. Julius 
Cesar was the first to grapple with the prob- 
lem, by making changes around the Forum. 
Augustus continued on the same lines, and 
later emperors—Nero, Vespasian, Titus, 
Domitian Trajan, Hadrian, Diocletian, 
Maxentius, and Constantine—undertook suc- 


cessive rebuildings, alterations, and addi- 
tions, 

Dr. Brinckmann dealt with the evolution 
of the town planning ideal since ‘the 


Renaissance, dealing first with some Italian 
cities, and later with French and German 
examples. 


THE GROWTH OF LEGAL CONTROL 
OVER TOWN DEVELOPMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 

With observations on the expense incurred by the 


Local Authorities in carrying out a scheme under 
the Town Planning Act. 


By H. Challoner Dowdall, M.A., of the 
Northern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. 
(Read Tuesday afternoon, October 11.) 

There are three ways in which the State 
may control action within its territory :— 
First, by establishing conditions of general 
application and relying on the action of indi- 


‘viduals acting within those conditions to pro- 


duce results beneficial to the State. This 
may be called the common-law method. 
Secondly, by conferring on local authorities 
power to lay down conditions of local appli- 
cation, or power to acquire and control pro- 


perty within their locality. This may be 
called the local government method. Thirdly, 


by itself laying down conditions of local 
application, or by acquiring and controlling 
property. This may be called the method of 
direct State control. Each of these methods, 
either singly or in combination, operates in 
the sphere of land development in which 
town planning occupies an increasingly im- 
portant position. 

Before discussing the limitations which Par- 
liament has introduced, a word should be 
said as to the common-law system of high- 
ways. At common law a landowner may 
dedicate the use of his land as a highway 
to the public, and land which is so used 
is presumed to have been so dedicated, the 
parish in each case being liable to repair the 
road. The repair of bridges and their imme- 
diate approaches has, on the other hand, 
since Anglo-Saxon times lain on the county. 
There is no common-law method by which a 
highway can be acquired otherwise than by 
the actual or presumed dedication by the 
landlord. 

It was in the eighteenth century, and more 
particularly under the stress of growing manu- 
facturing industry, that the common-law 
system was felt to be inadequate. Villages 


grew into towns, traffic increased, and ac- 
commodation had to be found for a fast- 
multiplying population; landlords in urban 
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districts, desiring the fullest return from theit 
land, often built houses closely, packed 
together, without proper ventilation acoom- 
modation, or access; the roads \in, bad 
weather became almost impassable, 

Public improvements, are still often effected 
under powers conferred by the local Acts 
which every year pass through Parhament, 
but by the time that the Towns Improvement 
Clauses Act was passed in 1847 one may say 
that the great period of special Improvement 
Acts promoted for each particular locality 
was drawing to a close; for the Reform Act 
of 1832 had been foliowed by the Poor Law 
Act of 1834 and the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1835, and the principle of carrying 
on local government by some uniform scheme 
of popularly elected representative bodies was 
now admitted. In 1848 was passed the first 
Public Health Act, and under the general 
powers which it conferred it was possible for 
different localities to establish Local Boards 
of Health, popularly elected on a uniform 
system. By the Public Health Act of 1872 
every municipal borough, local board dis- 
trict, and Improvement Act area was -con- 
stituted an urban sanitary district, and similar 
powers were conferred on Town Councils, 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 


Hon. President of the Conference. 
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MR. JOHN W SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A 


Secretary-General of the Conference. 


focal Boards, and Improvement Commis- 
sioners. These powers were more Clearly 
defined and consolidated by the Public Health 
Act of 1875, and extended -in regard ‘to 
matters with which we are here concerned 
by Acts of 1888 and 1907. By the Local 
Government Act of 1894 a uniform type of 
more popularly elected Urban District Coun- 
cil was substituted for the Local Boards of 
Health and Improvement Commissioners, 
which were thereby abolished, the Town 
Councils temaining as the urban sanitary 
authority for the boroughs. 

Having briefly sketched the growth of local 
governing bodies and the powers they pos- 
sessed previous to 1909 with reference to 
town planning and replanning, the author 
said that the Town Planning Act of that year 
related to land in course of development or 
likely to be used for building, and in cer- 
tain cases to land adjacent thereto, whether 
already built upon or vacant, and it intro- 
duced a new and ingenious method of proce- 
dure. The effect of a ‘‘ scheme’’ approved 
under the Act is that of a private Act of Par- 
liament, but the “procedure regulations,” 
which take the place of standing orders in 
private Bill or Provisional Order procedure, 
are specially adapted to the requirements MR. RAYMOND UNWIN. 
of the case; the central criticism and con- Hon. Secretary of the Exhibition Committee. 
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trol, instead of being exercised by a com- 
mittee of either House or by Parliament itself, 
will be exercised by an expert department of 
the Local Government Board, Parliament 
only reserving to itself a right of veto in 
certain circumstances. The local authority 
also, which for this purpose may be either 
a Rural or Urban or Borough Council, or a 
combination of them, appears, either spon- 
taneously or possibly under compulsion, as 
promoter of the scheme and as responsible 
for its execution. As to the matters which 
may be included in a scheme, the Act con- 
tains no limitations, though presumably they 
will relate to those set out in general terms 
in the fourth schedule of the Act. 

The Development Act of the same year 
illustrates the method of the central Govern- 
ment either passing special Acts of locai 
application or itself executing or controlling 
works. The Development Act gives the Road 
Board power to compulsorily acquire land 
for the construction of new roads, and also to 
acquire land some 220 yards on either 
side of mew roads, the arbitrator for 
compensation in such cases being ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chief Justice and the 
general control kept in the hands of the 
Treasury. 


MR. [LEONARD STOKES, P.R11.B.A. 


President of the Conference. 


Irom careful perusal of the Act, it appears 
that the cost will fall under three heads :—1. 
Cost of preparing and promoting a scheme. 
Perusal of the procedure regulations does not 
suggest that the cost of promotion need be 
very heavy. 2. Cost of compensation to 
property owners for injurious affection. The 
amount of compensation is greatly limited by 
Section 59; and cases may occur where a 
well-considered scheme may be of great public 
benefit and entail no expense for compensa- 
tion at all. 3. Cost of land purchased by the 
local authority for the purpose of a scheme. 

Having elaborated these points, the author 
said he thought it clear that a scheme does 
not necessarily involve the local authority in 
the purchase of land. ; 


TOWN PLANNING AND LAND 
TENURE. 


By C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.I.B.A. 


(Read Tuesday afternoon, October 11.) 


The nineteenth century towns and suburbs 
may be said to have been laid out without 
any road sense, and were a mere congeries of 
houses, swarming like bees in a cluster, at 
the side of the railway. The Town Planning 
Act may be taken as an acknowledgement 
that hitherto our towns and suburbs have 
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been allowed to grow in haphazard fashion. 


Admirable, however, as the measure is. it 
does not contain within its sections any 
powers to alter the causes that in the past 
have had the effect of producing the old, 
bad, commonplace suburbs. Briefly, it may 
be stated that the Town Planning Act offers 
two ways by which town-planning schemes 
can be carried through. The one where local 
authorities buy land and develop it them- 
selves; the other where after consultation 
with landowners and other interested parties, 
a town plan is prepared which is left to 
private enterprise to be carried out. Of the 
two alternatives it is safe to assume that the 
latter will be the one generally adopted, as 
being more in sympathy with English tradi- 
tions. | Suburban development, then, will 
proceed on much the same lines as _ before, 
excepting only that each detail will form part 
of an ordered scheme, bearing its proper re- 
lation to the whole. But the provision of 
the necessary capital and the details of land 
tenure remain unchanged under the Act. 

Now it is just these same very utilitarian 
details that have shipwrecked many a good 
scheme in the past, and it is proposed in 
these notes to recapitulate them for the bene- 
fit of those who may not be familiar with 
them. 

It:should be remembered that these local 
authorities have had, under the recent 
Finance Act, a very powerful weapon added 
to their armoury in land valuation, and the 
price fixed for the time being will form the 
basis of the bargain by which it may be ac- 
quired for improvement schemes. 


Of the causes that have had the effect ot 
producing the bad old towns and suburbs, 
the first may be instanced in the methods 
which have hitherto been used by land- 
owners in the development of their estates 
and the general disregard of all the 
amenities. The fairly general practice has 
been to lay out each separate building 
estate as a thing apart, and with little rela- 
tion, if any, to its surroundings, and within 
the confines of its boundaries to crowd in as 
many regulation rectangular building plots 
of the minimum width and depth as could be 
planned to abut on its roads. In so doing, 
trees, levels, old hedges, or landmarks were 
utterly disregarded. It has become the 
fashion to use the speculating builder as the 
whipping-boy for the landowner, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, the damage has nearly been 
completed by the landowner before the 
builder turns up to complete the horror of 
the scene with his stock-pattern villa. The 
builder, then, it must be admitted, is not as 
a rule the offender so far as the lay-out of 
the average building estate is concerned, and 
seldom has anything to do with roads or with 
their disposition. 

Under what is known as the private deed 

System it is necessary, when purchasing land, 
to prove the vendor’s title to the same. The 
legal side of land tenure, then, must amount 
to a considerable first charge on any estate ; 
and, in the case of railways, the companies’ 
official advisers have generally estimated the 
cost of the preliminary negotiations and 
transfer of land to be about 10 per cent. 
of the value of the land so acquired. Unless, 
then, town-planning schemes are to meet 
with a larger measure of support from land- 
‘owners than the railways have, it may cost 
£1,000 to obtain £10,000 worth of land. 
Again, the title must be proved before the 
mortgagee can be assured that he has a 
proper security, with additional costs and 
charges for so doing, which must again be 
incurred if it is at any time desired to clear 
the property. It should be remembered that 
@ mortgage, even when paid off, is an in- 
cubus to the title, in that for the next forty 
years in all dealings with the property it 
must be proved that it no longer exists. 
_ The Town Planning Bill has been called 
into being, in a very large measure, because 
the landowner has been hitherto content to 
look on his estate rather as an accretion, or 
perhaps a better word is excrescence, added 
to the body of the town, without any regard 
to the latter as an organic whole. — 
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CHEME WEST OF THE RIVER, SHOWING RELATION WITH THE CIVIC CENTRE. 


SCHEME FOR THE LAY-OUT OF CHICAGO, BY D. H. BURNHAM: VIEW OF RAILWAY STATION §S 


xhibition.) 


(Town Planning F 


The railway station scheme of Chicago provides for the railways at a level below that of the streets, with the stations above 
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SCHEME FOR THE LAY-OUT OF CHIGAGO, BY 
THE FACADE OF THE CITY, T 


We have, at the same time, an extremely 
efficient system of land registration in Eng- 
land, run on, very similar lines to those in 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Australia. 
Land registry may be summarised briefly as 
the giving by the State, through its Land 
Register, of an absolute title, or a possessory 
or leasehold one, as the case may be, and 
the occasion requires. The place of the 
lengthy deed is taken by a simple certificate, 
on which all charges or mortgages have to 
be endorsed, and one great advantage accrues 
—that an actual register is kept at the Land 
Registry offices of all the owners and all 
charges. Forgery of deeds then becomes im- 
possible, as one only has to go to the Land 
Registry and inspect the register to find who 
is the actual owner, and whether the land is 
unencumbered. Land registry appears to 
hold within its powers some hope for those 
who deal.in land, and anyone who is par- 
ticularly interested in’ the subject may be re- 
ferred to the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission on the Land Transfer Acts, held 
between October and December, 1908, which 
can be bought in Blue Book form. It should 
carry weight and help forward the cause. 

Another most interesting development in 
buying houses is that wherein life insurance 


is made part of the transaction, and this 
method appears to be very suitable and 
likely to be helpful for small properties. 


Such a system is in operation at the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, and works admirably ; 
but here the companies know the conditions 
of the land and its tenure. 

The details, then, by which the Town 
Planning Act can be assisted in its working 
here in Fngland,may be summarised as— 
(1) By the landowner awakening to his re- 
sponsibilities and helping the Act forward by 
,eing prepared: to fall in with the details of 
the town plan. (2) Simplification of land 
transfer by the abolition of the private déed 
system in favour of land registration, which 
has already: had its trial and has: worked 
well. (3) The reduction; of costs which may 
be expected from the foregoing, and the,more 
general sense of security that will be conse- 
quently engendered. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Isaac Edwards, estate agent of Merthyr 
Tydfil, said that in some places the system 


“ciated 50 per cent. 
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of leasehold was virtually unknown, and in 
others the reverse was the case, the freehold 
system being inoperative. Merthyr Tydfil 
was included in this latter category. He 
thought it preferable to advocate buying 
rather than renting. It was essential to 
encourage the individual to build and buy 
instead of throwing the responsibility upon 
municipalities and other authorities. 

Mr. W. H. Hope, solicitor, of Sunderland, 
said he was concerned chiefly with the legal 
aspect. He preferred the leasehold to the 
freehold system, as in the former case more 
stringent regulations could be enforced, as to 
how the land should be used, than in the 
latter. He had to correct Mr. Quennell 
with respect to his statement concerning the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. He (Mr. Hope) 
had visited the suburb only that morning, 
and had ascertained that it was impossible 
to become owner of a house thereon in any 


conceivable circumstances. Although the 
legal title was established, the estate re- 
mained the property of the Trustee 


formalities were, of course, dispensed with if 
the house was taken on this basis. He be- 
lieved that under the Act it would still be 
necessary to retain professional services 1n 
restricted covenants. He anticipated appli- 
cations chiefly from the rural districts. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., said that 
what was popularly known as the Town 
Planning Act was rather a town extension 
Act, inasmuch as it dealt not with the re- 
building of a city, but with the development 
of that already existing. If, in the develop- 
ment of a certain district, it was found neces- 
sary to take all the property of an owner, he 
(Mr. Hall) could not see how that individual 
was to be compensated. He thought that 
the leasehold system was the only one on 
which the small man could build at all. It 
was, in short, the only system whereby one 
owner was prohibited from injuring an adja- 
cent owner. Referring to a southern suburb 
neighbourhood, Mr. Hall observed it was no 
exaggeration to say that property had depre- 
within the last thirty 
years. This had nothing to do with lease- 
hold or the development system; it Was the 
natural outcome of the general exodus from 
within the five mile radius. The principle 
of the Trusts, as in operation at the Hamp- 
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stead suburb, was that every owner in theory 
became owner in common with everybody 
who had a house on the estate. Large num- 
bers of landowners there were who bought 
land so as to make much profit out of it. 
These men it was who had brought discredit 
upon landowning, by permitting congested 
building in order to get excessive ground 
rents. 

Mr. Howard Martir said it was possible 
that land might depreciate in value in con- 
sequence of the application of the Town Plan- 
ning Act, and the owner thereby sustain a 
real loss. No compensation, he understood, 
was to be paid for loss suffered in this way. 
The leasehold system, properly administered, 
had done just what the Town Planning Act 
was designed to do. Eastbourne, for instance, 
was owned virtually by two freeholders ; and 
yet it was a model of town planning. He 
had found it rare that the registration title 
had to be investigated so long as forty years 
back. 

Mr. Cowley said it was imperative that they. 
should consider the question of adjoining 
territory. No authority could act contrary 
to the wishes of another authority, as this 
latter had the right of appeal to the Local 
Government Board. So far they were pro- 


tected. He did not agree that the Roads Im- 
provement Act was a rural Act. It dealt 
rather with congested urban areas. In form- 


ing a by-pass or loop road it would perhaps 
be necessary to go through undeveloped land. 
This would involve the working of both Acts 
together. 

Mr. W. H. Robinson (of Wallasey) ob- 
served that the first speaker meant to say it 
property was interfered with to the disad- 
vantage of the owner, he (the owner) would 
not receive compensation. If so, a semse of 
fair play would surely prevent the application 
of the Act. 

Mr. Hawksworth (of Bolton-upon-Dearne) 
asked if there was any provision under the 
Act whereby the purchase of house property 
by individuals from authorities would be ren- 
dered possible. 

Mr. Dowdall, in reply, said that, with re- 
gard to the re-planning of towns, the main 
power lay with urban authorities. They had, 
of course, to obtain, provisional order power: 
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Referring to the matter of compensation, he 
observ ed that in some cases it would not be 
paid. Experience had taught that the best 
way to develop property was the most profit- 
able. Where, however, provisions were de- 
sirable for the amenity of neighbourhood, 
there the landowner would suffer, and receive 
no compensation. The Town Planning Act 
was intended not only to effect improvement 
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STANDARDISING CITY PLANS, 


By Charles Mulford Robinson, Rochester, 
,’ 
INGY) CU: StA* 
(Read Wednesday morning, October 12.) 

The city of the present is the town of the 
past, sometimes grown in size, but not ad- 
justed to new conditions. At last it has 
become possible for the citizen to get away 
I 8 i 
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quirements, yet, generally speaking, the 
street plan has remained unchanged. Thus 
the average city’s lay-out may be said to 


make scarcely any recognition of the tremen- 
dous social change which has come with the 
labourer’s wish to live away from his work 
and his recently acquired ability to do so. 
Adequate recognition would involve two 
groups of changes, and these, when made, or 


in existing areas, but principally to control 
the development ot new areas. The new 
power was to put restrictions upon the de- 
veloping owner. Replying to the question 
put by Mr. Hawksworth, the speaker said 
that the Act had nothing to do with the pur- 
chase of house property from authorities. 


if made, must definitely differentiate the city 
of the present from the medizval town, and 
even from the city of the last century. These 
changes would be, first, the provision of 
long, straight, broad radial highways of easy 
gradient. Such thoroughfares, shortening 
time and distance to the outer zones, would 


from work. 

Obviously, this is a social readjustment of 
incalculable value. But it has expressed 
itself very inadequately on the city plan. 
Though business sections and home sections 
have become divorced, and consequently 
have developed entirely different traffic re- 
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This scheme has been drawn up in a_ public-snirited way by the Commercial Club of 

Chicago, and expressed through the medium of Mr. Burnham. The above plan shows the 

civic centre (to be occupied by a great domed buildirg) with boulevards radiating around; 

the treatment of Grant Park (in the centre of the foreshore to Lake Michigan); the yacht 

harbour, and enclosing piers. Part of the scheme has already been carried out, and it is 
hoped that the whole will be ccmpleted in succeeding years. 
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GENERAL PLAN QF SCHEME FOR THE LAY-OUT OF CHICAGO. BY D. H. 
(Town Planning Exhibition.) 
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PLAN OF A PROPOSED PARK, 


(Town Planning Exhibition.) 


facilitate the daily ebb and flow of travel, 
and would increase the area available for 
home-building. Second, the changes would 
involve a rearrangement of minor streets, 
adjusting them to the needs of the sections 
which they serve, largely new needs in home 
sections. 

The Germans apply the so-called zone sys- 
tem to their city-planning. But even with 
them the zone’s adaptation to function is 
more of an architectural than an engineering 
matter. In the city of the present, in any 
nation, there is to be found a street arrange- 
ment which is generally uniform, although it 
is intended to meet totally unlike needs. 

In the built-up portion of most cities of the 
present the area devoted to streets is from 
twenty-five to forty per cent. of the total. 
In medieval cities it was frequently about 
ten per cent. Recognising a new require- 
ment, we have raised the proportion ; but we 
have done this in a uniform, unthinking way. 
We have made the ridiculously impossible 
attempt to imagine an ‘‘ average street,” and 
then, having guessed at a width and arrange- 
ment that would be theoretically suitable for 
this, we have sought to save ourselves 
trouble by enacting legislation to standardise 
it. 

Consider the economic loss involved in 
such ‘‘ mechanical standardising’’-—an evil 
of which the United States has no monopoly. 
In fact, Mr. Olmsted, summarising his ob- 
servations on a city-planning trip in Europe 
some months ago, remarked that such 
standardising was to be found ‘‘in not a few 
quarters of European towns, perhaps most 
noticeably in England.” 

The economic loss that results is of two 
kinds, and it is all reflected in the rent. In 
part this loss is represented by the actual 
municipal outlay for the paving and mainten- 
ance of the unnecessary street-space ; and in 
part it is represented by the increase in rent 
traceable to the amount of building land 
taken out of the market in order to supply 
the needless street-space. 

The purpose of a street, be it observed too, 
is to afford means of communication. To 


say, therefore, that the wider street than the 
traffic needs in a residence district is a good 
thing because the extra width is nice for 
something else—as grass and flowers, and air 
and light—is absurd, if those attributes can 
be more economically provided by other 
means. Would an architect justify the ex- 
pense of putting extra staircases in a house 
because baluster-rails are nice for boys to 
slide on? : 

On main thoroughfares, 
spaciousness of appearance 
itself—the more so because there it is suit- 
able. But width being suitable on such 
streets, they would not be narrowed. On 
minor streets—by which I mean those non- 
arterial thoroughfares which are neither 
stately boulevards nor routes of urban rail- 
ways, and which make up the bulk of any 
city’s residence quarter—an aspect of cosi- 
ness is, on the other hand, atteactive. 
#isthetically, such streets gain nothing by 
excessive width. : vee 


indeed, mere 
is agreeable in 


We may note the inconsequence of making 
footpaths almost always double on a street, 
no matter how little walking there may be; 
or of making them always co-extensive with 
the roadway. Both these acts are mere sur- 
vivals. 

It is the universal modern practice in good 
road-building through country districts to 
put a good surface on a comparatively nar- 
row strip rather than a cheap surface on a 
wide strip. This, it is considered, serves 
the trafic better and with more genuine 
economy. May we not learn also from this 
conclusion ? From the standpoint.of the 
traffic to be served, the secondary street in a 
residence section is much more nearly akin 
to the rural highway than to the city’s busi- 
ness thoroughfares. 


The street of excessive width is a good 
thing in the poorer quarters, we are told, 
because it provides not only light and air, but 
play and recreative space. Less street and 
more yard area would provide the air and 
light as well, and would give wholesomer 
play or recreative opportunity. 
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NOTES ON THE RULES AND 
REGULATIONS (OF =0HE SS ClivaoOr 
PARIS RELATIVE TO ARCHITECTS. 


By Louis Bonnier, Architecte-voyer-en-chef 
de la Ville de Paris, President de la Societe 
des Architects diplomes par Gouvernement. 
C (Read on Wednesday Morning, October. 12.) 
The first in date of the Paris architectural 
ordinances applies to the Place des Vosges, 
formerly known as the Place Royale. On 
August 5th, 1605, Henry IV., when engaged 
with Sully in the reorganisation of his king- 
dom, resolved, for ‘‘ the convenience and em- 
bellishment of the town,” to lay out upon the 
old horse market-place, a large, open square 


measuring 273.50 metres each side. He 
mentions his intention to erect all round 
houses of a similar, though not identical, 


type, with shops on the ground floor for 
trading purposes, to construct at the same 
time a promenade for the inhabitants who 
are ‘too much penned in in their houses,’ 
and to provide suitable open spaces for 
‘large gatherings and festive displays.” He 
set the example by erecting himself the 
Pavilion leading to the Rue de Birague, and 
known as “ Pavilion du Roi.” 

In order to preserve the ensemble, and so 
tat each house should remain in possession 
of the same owners, ‘for them, their heirs, 
and assigns for ever,’’ the edict of 1605 pro- 
vides that each tenement shall remain per- 
petually indivisible, and this is why one of 
them is still, after 300 years, in the possession 
of the family that built it. In the same 
spirit as he conceived the Place Royale, 
Henry IV., two years later, granted a lease, 
subject to the grounds being built upon ac- 
cording to the drawn plan and specification 
thereof. As far back as 1609 the plan of 
Francois Quesnel shows the space formed 
into a perfect triangle, occupied by sym- 
metrically built houses harmonising with the 
Pont-Neuf and the statue of Henry IV., in 
front of which a stately gate affords access 
LOnuae 

Having given concise accounts of the 
Place St. Sulpice, Rue Royale, Place de la 
Concorde, Rue de Viarmes, Rue _ des 
Colonnes, Rue de Rivoli, Place de l’Ecole de 
Médicine, Place due Pantheon, Place de la 
Madeleine, the approaches to the Bois de 
Boulogne, and other famous areas, M. Bon- 


nier said, with regard to the Place de 
l’Etoile, that the Arc de Triomphe, com- 


menced by Napoleon I. and completed by the 
Restoration to the glory of the Duke of 
Angouléme, was first lost in the solitude of 
the Chaillot walking grounds, and was in 
danger of its green surroundings being en- 
croached upon by the westward progress of 
Parisian buildings. Wishing to endow it 
with a zone worthy of its great artistic and 
historic interest, Napoleon III., by a decree 
of 1859, caused a space 224 metres in dia- 
meter to be laid out at its base with flower- 
beds, protected by suitable railings, and a 
row of uniform houses 17 metres high, in- 
cluding the roof, to be erected. Behind, a 
street was made to cut off the area from the 
vicinity. At that time these mansions, used 
as dwellings for the gentry, dominated the 
surrounding districts ; but Napoleon III. had 
not foreseen the prodigious development of 
that district, which, whilst increasing the 
value of the land tenfold, induced some of 
the owners of the property, situate outside 
the unoccupied area, to build up to the maxi- 
mum height allowed in other parts of Paris. 
The consequence is that now we have a want 
of harmony which is to be regretted, though, 
fortunately, it is only temporary, in the align- 
ment of the roofs of the fourth side of the 
Arc de Triomphe. 

Two-thirds of the architectural servitudes in 
Paris have nearly all been complied with, 
and the abandonment of the others is the 
work of previous periods, if not of the origin- 
ators themselves. They have experienced the 
fate of so many other marvels which are so 
plentiful in Paris, and which ignorance and 
lack of artistic sense have put down to the 
imperative demands of the unavoidable evolu- 
tion of cities. Fortunately, for some years 
past, and under the influence of artists and 
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archeologists, public opinion has_ rebelled 
against these destructions, mostly unwar- 
ranted, and a healthy reaction is now tend- 
ing to bring the authorities back to a sense 
of respect for the artistic creations of the past. 

Paris is making, and will continue to make, 
strenuous efforts in the direction of such a 
renovation. Patiently it will endeavour to 
reconcile the desire to preserve its beauties 
with the equally imperative requirements of 
hygiene and modern traffic. This is feasible 
and, I may even say, easy. In any case, it 
is necessary. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT IN THE 

MODERN CITY. 
By H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Read Wednesday Morning, October 12.) 

The causes influencing the outward aspect 
of the city are of the widest imaginable range, 
embracing the whole life of man, and it is 
hardly possible to conceive any factors, 


ef 
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port the main requirement. We have the 
original city gradually taken up by commerce 
and exchange, the residential districts filling 
up by degrees the spaces between the star 
points composed of mills or factories, and the 
retail traders following along the main radial 
arteries. The most attractive district will 
naturally be selected by the wealthy, and the 
others will secure occupants on a basis of 
necessity or convenience. 

The governing or official centre will, unless 
firmly fixed by tradition, slip into a position 
between the commercial centre and the 
wealthy quarters, while the leading places of 
entertainment will gravitate in the same direc- 
tion. Parklands and open spaces are chiefly 
governed by the suitability of the land, or by 
facility for its acquisition. National char- 
acter and national ideals are the paramount 
influences, arising out of climatic demands 
and historic traditions. The most difficult 
thing to uproot is tradition; tradition repre- 
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in which we may cultivate a dormant ideal. 

Again, take a building irregularly placed 
and requiring a special knowledge to add 
beauty to its surroundings. Architects may 
hope in this case to secure a hearing for 
their view, even in our own country. There 
is, however, a mass of ideals imposed by the 
public on the architect, which are too power- 
ful for him to resist, and these are of such 
force as to dominate the character of the city. 

Is it not an almost invariable rule that the 
Anglican Church shall build in some form of 
Gothic? Again, how would it appeal to the 
householder if his garden were left unfenced, 
as in the United States? (even the garden city 
community compromises with posts and 
chains). 

As to the house itself, probably nothing 
determines the general character of the city 
so much as the dwelling unit. 

The Englishman’s notion for a house ‘‘ all 
his own.’ does more to fix on us the type 
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whether physical, psychological, racial, or 
social, that do not act and are not themselves 
reacted on by the structural environment of 
the community. 

It has been the fashion to regard this almost 
entirely from an economic standpoint, assum- 
ing that the city has grown up because of 
the advantages it offers in raising the standard 
of living by giving facilities for organised 
production. For my part, I doubt if this 
is the dominating force, believing that ideal 
influences are more powerful than material 
ones. A particular ideal may appeal to one 
as refined or vulgar, admirable or objection- 
able; but it, not economic advantage, is the 
real motive force in the development of the 
community, and material advantage forms 
but a part of such an ideal. 

We have the large factories and warehouses 
grouping themselves along, first the river, for 
the sake of water-power and transport, and 
subsequently the canals and railways when 
water-power became unimportant and trans- 
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sents the ideal, and concerns itself but little 
with the genuine material requirements of the 
moment. Thus we find the English house 
designed to stand a more boisterous climate 
than the French; but the English house in a 
sheltered position remains English, and the 
French, however exposed, will be French. 

Again, when we took to building flats we 
gave them as far as possible the effect of the 
private house, and only gradually arrived at 
a more logical treatment. 

Architects hold a strong opinion in favour 
of consistency between the internal symmetry 
of a building and its relationship to its sur- 
roundings; if, for example, it has a marked 
axial treatment, this must be continued far 
beyond the actual entrance, so that the har- 
mony of plan may be apparent in the whole, 
whether street, garden, or building. Such 
an ideal onlr fails to be general owing to the 
lack of technical knowledge outside the pro- 
fession, and only needs to be clearly explained 
in order to secure appreciation—an instance 


of our city than any other consideration. 
Until we realise that our art is not a thing 
to be taken in specified doses at specified 
times, the ideal of the city as a thing of 
beauty in all the aspects of street, square, 
and park will receive but poor support from 
the general public. 


Discussion. 


In the discussion that followed the read- 
ing of the foregoing papers, Mr. J. A. Brodie, 
City Engineer, of Liverpool, emphasised the 
paramount importance of improving the prin- 
cipal means of communication from the 
centre of a city to the outskirts. If only this 
were considered early enough, a great deal 
of money could be saved. Taking Liverpool 
as an example, he said that during the past 
twelve years they had spent 41,250,000 in 
widening and straightening thoroughfares, 
four-fifths of which expenditure went for the 
removal of buildings and the compensation 
of owners, which would never have been 
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necessary if intelligent town planning had 
been adopted at an earlier date. Recently 
they had been constructing several miles of 
wide roads on the outskirts of Liverpool. The 
cost of these, on unbuilt-upon land, was about 
47,000 per mile to the public authorities, the 
landowners paying their proportionate share 
as well. Nearer the city the cost rose to 
£70,000 per mile, and within one mile of the 
centre of Liverpool the improvements had 
been at the rate of £350,000 per mile. He 
thought that wide roads would become of 
greater importance in the future, and that the 
tendency would be towards incorporating 
these in the park system. It was a mistake 
to have irregular areas in the residential dis- 
tricts. A far better result could be attained 
by carrying out the park area a little in 
advance of the town. This would be cheaper 
in the end, and it would conduce to that 
most important of all considerations, the 
growth of healthy children in towns. 

Mr. Thomas Adams, of the L.G.B. Town 
Planning Department, said he hoped that at 
the conclusion of the Conference some expert 
criticism would be focussed on the general 
Opinions arrived at. Architects should take 
the matter up, and should show cause why 
they were to be introduced into town planning 
matters. He thought they had a primary 
right to be concerned, just as much as the 
engineer and the sociologist. Lately he had 
been to Germany and Sweden in order to 
see what was being done in those countries, 
and he had arrived at the conclusion that 
the wide road and the high tenement were 
complementary. In Berlin, with the great 
cost of forming and paving wide roads, it 
was imperative to have high tenements on 
either side; in no other way could the cost 
be borne; but under our own Town Planning 
Act they had the opportunity of making ar- 
rangements with landowners, so that while a 
main road of, say, 80 ft. was insisted upon 
as a means of outlet from the city, conces- 
sions of width could be made in respect of 
side roads used for purely domestic purposes. 
In this way a system of co-operation between 
the landowner and the authority was estab- 
lished, and in that respect we were in advance 
of any other country. 

Dr. Hegemann (Berlin), Col. Plunkett, Mr. 
Hall Blyth (Edinburgh), Mr. E. P. Warren, 
Mr. A. E. Collins (Norwich), Mr. F. S. 
Baker (Toronto), and Sir Aston Webb also 
took part in the discussion. Mr. Hall Blyth, 
speaking of the Auld Brig of Ayr, to which 
Professor Baldwin Brown had referred in his 
paper, said this structure was neither beau- 
tiful nor useful, and its preservation was due 
entirely to the poem Robert Burns had 
written about it. The present bridge, how- 
ever, was not the one that Burns saw, and 
being out of alignment, and fitted only for 
foot passengers, it needed to be substituted, 
as any intelligent town planner would require, 
by an adequate bridge suited to all kinds of 
trafic. Sir Aston Webb pointed out how, 
in the troublous times in France towards the 
end of the eighteenth century a committee of 
artists had met continuously to consider the 
beautification of Paris, and in the present 
exhibition at Burlington House could be seen, 
side by side, the plan they then drew up, and 
that which. Baron Haussmann had_ subse- 
quently carried out. From this compari- 
son anyone could see how the scheme which 
made Paris so splendid a city had been 
determined vastly by the Commission of 
Artists who had given their time to the task. 
This was an excellent indication of the good 
that would result if architects in this country 
to-day were brought into the consideration 
of town planning schemes at their very be- 
ginning. 


TOWN PLANNING WORK _ IN 
SWEDEN. 
By Dr. Ing. Lilienberg, Goteborg, Sweden. 


\« (Read on Wednesday afternoon, October 12.) 


Dr. Lilienberg’s s paper on “ Town Planning 
Work and Legislation in Sweden during the 
last Fifty Years,’’ had not been printed, but 
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was read from the manuscript. The author 
laid particular stress on the Act of 1874, 
which has been the means of placing Sweden 
well to the fore in systematic town planning. 
The lecture was illustrated by many interest- 
ing slides showing examples of existing plans, 
and indicating, also, projected schemes for 
future development. 


Discussion. 


Colonel Plunkett said that we had more to 
learn from Sweden than from Germany in 
the matter of town planning. The Swedish 
Act of 1874 was better than the Prussian Act 
of 1875. Had Mr. Burns been more in- 
timately acquainted with town planning in 
Sweden, he (Col. Plunkett) felt sure that Mr. 
Burns would not have imposed the intoler- 
able burdens upon municipalities that were 
the result of the Act. Every town in Sweden 
was compelled to have a town plan. One 
fault he detected in the Swedish Act of 1874 
and that was that it insisted too strongly 
upon the wide street, and had promoted the 
erection of tenement dwellings. ‘The effect 
of these buildings upon health was, how- 
ever, counteracted by an excellent system of 
physical training. 

Mr. Joseph kells enquired whether there 
were any laws in Sweden, made since 1874, 
with respect to unearned increment conse- 
quent upon the improved values given to 
land. 

Councillor John lLoseby asked whether 
councils in Sweden paid compensation when 
it became necessary to acquire land for the 
purpose of street extensions; and, further, 
whether this compensation was ultimately 
got back from the builder. 

Dr. Lilienberg, replying to the question 
respecting unearned increment, said that the 
Swedish Parliament proposed to legislate in 
this direction next year. Compensation was 
paid for land acquired for the purpose ot 
street improvements, but it was not extracted 
ultimately from the builder. 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


By Professor S. D. Adshead, F.R.1.B.A., 
of the Department of Civic Art, School of 
' Architecture, University of Liverpool. 


(Read Wednesday afternoon, October 12.) 


In comparing the modern English city with 
that of America, Germany, or France, it is 
very obvious that the former lacks cohesion 
in style, is defective in scale, and illogical in 
its adornment. Here in England in the mat- 
ter of style we are exceptionally confused in 
our point of view. We have not had since 
about the time of the Gothic revival any oue 
influence, either academic or personal, sufh- 
ciently powerful to control a national style. 
True, we have had the influence of Mr. 
Norman Shaw in connection with our do- 
mestic work, but it is to our monumental 
work that I particularly refer. In America 
they have had the strong personal influence 
of pioneers like the late Charles Follen 
Mckim, and in France a national style has 
clung about the traditions of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. The lack of cohesion in style 
which I see in this country may be largely 
due to the Gothic revival of 1870 and there- 
abouts; certainly its destructive influence 
was never quite felt in other countries as it 
has been here. 

National style in architecture moves in 
cycles. In its rotation purity and originality 
are always followed by pedantry and confu- 
sion. We in England are, I fear, at the pre- 
sent moment very nearly at the bottom of the 
wheel, and I am bound to admit that in New 
York they are pretty nearly at the top. Per- 
haps my estimation of the cycle of progies- 
sion in America is too modest ; but buildings 
like the Pennsylvania Railway Station, the 
Metropolitan and University Clubs, the 
Boston Library, and the Bank of Montr2al 
are perhaps as good as what has been done 
in Italy and Rome. We shall achieve but 
little in this country until we study more 
seriously the vast field of knawledge which 
archeology and science has spread at our 
feet. 
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Provided we keep well before us and em- 
body in our designs the essential require- 
ments of our modern social system, the new 
materials and the latest inventions of science, 
we need have no fear that we shall be 
counted as pedants, or that our work will be 
dry as dust. If we are to express these 
things, we will be forced into some origin- 
ality of composition. 


Apart from the question of style, yet very 
closely allied to it, comes the question of 
scale. A comparison of London with Paris 
or with New York, or a comparison of our 
provincial towns, Liverpool, Birmingham, or 
(slasgow, with London, shows us that after 
all the esthetic value of a town approximates 
very nearly to its appreciation of scale. By 
scale I mean not only comparative size, but 
also comparative appropriateness and fitness. 
London has by far the biggest population of 
any city in the world, and yet, when I think 
of Paris or New York, it is a small town; 
the ambitions of its inhabitants are compara- 
tively modest; they have but a very poor 
idea of the importance of correct representa- 
tion, or they are not what they pretend. 


A great city must be built on a great scale ; 
it must have wide streets, wide sidewalks, 
and big buildings simply composed ; it must 
concentrate its interest at points, and must 
not spread it about with reckless waste. I 
do not look disparagingly ahead! on every 
side I see evidence of the need for a bigger 
scale, and the advent of the Ritz Hotel and 
Selfridge’s Stores mark a change 

But in the scale of appropriateness and 
character our fault in this country is the re- 
verse. The small Carnegie library has more 
features of importance than the British 
Museum, and the provincial town-hall has all 
the features of Greenwich Hospital, White- 
hall, and Hampton Court combined, in one. 

There is no doubt we are at present very 
uncertain in our use and application of 
statuary and sculpture in the town. We ap- 
pear to have no definite idea of the part 
which sculpture should be made to play. 
Our system in this country seems to be to 
erect wherever possible portrait statues of 
great men. So far as I know, this is quite a 
modern idea. I stand to be corrected, but 
I feel very strongly that the esthetic value of 
a piece of sculpture is the only value it pos- 
sesses which is of any worth. Its esthetic 
value is proportionate to the power it can 
exert in arousing abstract feeling, and not 
concrete ideas in the crowd. I feel that the 
portrait statue as such is best consigned to 
the gallery. I feel that the right sort of 

sculpture to be placed in the city and amidst 

the crowd is such as tells an abstract tale— 
a figure of Liberty, Maternity, Justice, Peace, 
War, or some such symbolic subject inspir- 
ing to civic and national pride. 


The finest type of sculpture is that which 
is purely allegorical, which stands simply for 
the poetry of nature and of human life. This 
is misplaced midst the busy throng. It 
should be reserved for the quiet corner and 
for the park. Again, the present lamp- 
standard fails in endeavouring to combine 
the requirements of wrought and cast iron. 
We need to study the wonderful candelabra 
of ancient Rome—and here again let me 
direct your attention to the lamp-standards 
that have been designed by the late Charles 
F, McKim. 

Mr. John Belcher, R.A., observed that the 
Professor evidently did not agree with Mr. 
Burns that English architects were making 
satisfactory progress. He appeared to take 
the opposite view. Climate, in his (Mr. 
Belcher’s) opinion, was one of the chief 
causes. If Wren’s plan for the re-building ot 
London had been carried out, we should 
have been able to take rank with the fore- 
most cities of the world. 

Mr. S. Bylander contributed a few remarks 
as an engineer, and Mr. David Antom and 
M. Augustin Rey also spoke. 

On Wednesday afternoon two papers were 
read in the East Gallery, one on ‘“‘ Greater 
London,” by Mr. G: 1) Pepler, F.S.1..sthe 
other, ‘“‘The Restraint of Advertising,” by 
Mr. Richardson Evans, M.A. 
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THE CONFERENCE BANQUET. 

The Conference Banquet was held at the 
Hotel Cecil on Wednesday evening. About 
400 were present, Mr. Leonard Stokes occupy- 
ing the chair, with Mr. John Burns on his 
right and Lord Redesdale on his left. 


After the loyal toasts, Mr. John Burns pro- 
posed “‘ The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Town-Planning Conference,” to 
which the president responded. Mr. Burns 
said it was twenty-four years since he first 
came in contact with the president, then pos- 
sessed of a wand and doing duty as a special 
constable! It was in a crowd and in a 
square (which should be nameless) having a 
great picture gallery on the north side. He 
had been lured there by no less a person than 
William Morris, and John Ruskin had been 
so much impressed that he had come forward 
as a witness for both of them! Even then 
he was mapping out, in imagination, the new 
processional road. Turning to the immediate 
question under notice, Mr. Burns said they 
now had 75 per cent. of the people living in 
urban communities, as against 25 to 30 per 
cent. a quarter of a century ago. This 
meant the provision of many schemes to meet 
the altered conditions, and architects would 
be increasingly called upon to devise the 
means of carrying out these schemes. On 
that account, if on no other, architects 
should come down from the pedestal they 
had occupied too long, and should mix more 
freely, and interest themselves more directly, 
with the public who were their paymasters. 
Modesty was only for those who had no 
beauty. Architects, too, had a great re- 
sponsibility towards the great army of men 
who executed their works. In London there 
were 150,000 workers in the building trades, 
and, in the absence of the old apprentice- 
ship system, they should do all they could to 
maintain a high level of achievement. 
Speaking of town planning, he referred to 
Wren’s project for laying out London after 
the fire, and while deploring the _ short- 
sightedness of the Bumbles of that time who 
had not seized this magnificent opportunity, 
he incidentally mentioned that Wren had 
added a note to the effect that all ‘‘ church- 
yards, gardens and unnecessary vacuities”’ 
were to be placed outside the town—a point 
which we, at least, had since improved upon. 
Wren declared, however, that all his build- 
ings were to have a strip of ground in front 
and at the rear equal to the length of the 
facade, and that provision had resulted in a 
most excellent setting, as might be seen, for 
example, at Greenwich. Referring to the 
projected St. Paul’s Bridge, Mr. Burns said 
that if carried out as proposed there would 
be four bridges within only 800 yards of 
river frontage. He suggested that South- 
wark Bridge and Cannon Street Railway 
Bridge should be pulled down, and that there 
should be one great bridge rooft. to 12oft. 
wide—something on the lines of the Pont 
Alexander III. in Paris. In any event, at 
the present juncture he counselled a further 
intimate conference between the City Cor- 
poration and the London County Council, and 
expressed the hope that the advice-of the 
Royal Institute and of other competent 
bodies should be taken as to where, when, 
and how the bridge should be erected. He 
also suggested that on the south side of 
Westminster Bridge, opposite St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, a monument to Florence Nighting- 
dale should be erected, balancing that of 
Boadicea on the north side. In conclusion 
he paid a tribute to Mr. J. W. Simpson and 
to all who had worked so assiduously to bring 
about the great success of the Conference and 
of the exhibition held in connection with it. 


The toast of “ Art, Literature, and Science ”’ 
was proposed by Lord Redesdale, responded 
to by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, and Mr. Leslie Vigers; and the toast 
of “ The Guests”? was proposed by Sir Aston 
Webb and responded to by Mr. D. H. Burn- 
ham (Chicago), Professor Eberstadt (Berlin), 
and M. Louis Bonnier (Paris). 
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THE CITY DEVELOPMENT PLAN. 
By Raymond Unwin. 


(Read Thursday morning, October 13,) 


Mr. John Burns’s Town Planning Act has 
wisely concentrated the attention of town 
planners in England mainly on the develop- 
ment of the still unbuilt-on areas round the 
existing towns where the greatest damage is 
now taking place. We must, however, not 
suppose that we can consider the suburban 
areas by themselves. City planning really 
involves the whole problem of the proper 
organisation of city life. A very large pro- 
portion of the population of civilised coun- 
tries will continue to live in, or immediately 
about, great city centres. We need to bring 
into our city life that guiding oversight and 
direction in making the best of the facilities 
which its position affords, and that proper 
correlation of all the different parts which 
are found so essential in a great modern in- 
dustrial concern. By securing a good city 
development plan each community can facili- 
tate the growth and efficiency of those indus- 
tries upon which its life depends, providing 
for their expansion where they will have the 
greatest convenience of rail and water car- 
Tlage, power, heat, and light, in close touch 
with the many and varying requirements such 
as subsidiary small industries, warehouses, 
and so forth. Further, by the organisation of 
centres of education, by which the value of 
each school, museum, or library may be 
greatly increased, and by the proper provision 
for recreation in the distribution of parks 
and open spaces, and the right laying-out and 
control of the residential areas and their pro- 
tection from the intrusion of objectionable 
industries, the greatest impetus may be given 
to the development of a race of citizens sound 
of body, intelligent of mind, and energetic 
of character. 


In considering the general form which it is 
desirable that town development should take, 
two extremes may be mentioned. Either the 
town may extend in solid continuous rings, 
like the rising of flood-water in a shallow 
basin, or it may increase by the growth of 
numerous detached townlets spreading from 
some centre, such as an existing village or a 
railway station, on the outskirts of the town. 
By reserving an unbuilt-on zone round each 
of these townlets the garden city method of 
development would be largely attained. But 
the essential idea that after a certain size 
the development of a city should be by the 
formation of supplementary centres on the 
eutskirts, and the recognition of the impor- 
tance of securing that the indefinite expan- 
sion of these and the central town into closely 
built up areas should be checked, and that 
defining belts of park, woodland, or open 
country should be reserved, seems to me ot 
the utmost importance. Many continental 
towns, when abandoning lines of fortifica- 
tion, have been wise enough to reserve such 
a belt. It is to be hoped that the city of 
Paris will be able to do the same. 


Having determined, roughly, the character 
of the different areas around our town, and 
also the character of development which we 
should attempt, and the areas which should, 
as far as possible, be reserved for public open 
spaces and pleasure-grounds, the next step 
in preparing the city development plan will 
be to consider the highways required for con- 
venient intercommunication between all these 
centres and the heart of the town itself or 
its industrial district, and also between these 
different centres themselves. Where a town 
has reached a certain size, generally speak- 
ing, the main flow and return of population 
will be inwards towards, and outwards from, 
the centre. If, however, the town has clearly 
marked industrial regions at any considerable 
distance from the centre, new directions will 
be given to this flow, particularly as affecting 
those areas occupied by the industrial classes, 
and, in addition to main roads leading out 
from the centre of the town in all directions, 
others should be planned giving direct access 
to great centres of employment, business 
centres, railway stations, and other similar 
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places. We shall have to break away en- 
tirely from our own traditions in the matter 
of road-making. 

Hitherto it has been the general custom in 
this country for our by-laws to fix one mini- 
mum width applicable to all new roads, and 
there has been a tendency oh the part of the 
more enlightened municipalities in recent 
years to increase this minimum width from 
about 36 fl. up to about 50 ft. But, while 
either of these widths is ridiculously inade- 
quate for the main thoroughfares in any 
large town, the greater of them at least is so 
excessive as a means of giving access to a 
group of houses that already the cost of these 
wider roads has become one of the causes 
tending to produce either the overcrowding 
of houses on the site or the creation of flat 
dwellings. If we are to carry out sensible 
town planning, we must accept at once the 
principle that roads should be of varying 
widths according to the purpose they are to 
fulfil. A properly finished carriage-drive, 
with a grass margin, even if provided with a 
simple kerb edging, including sewers and 
surface-water drains, will only cost from one- 
third to one-half as much as an ordinary 50 ft. 
by-law road such as is required in many dis- 
tricts. It is obvious that when attempting 
to reduce the number of houses built to the 
acre from forty or fifty to something between 
twelve and twenty that this reduction in the 
cost of building roads is a vital consideration. 
But it is a still more important one when at 
the same time it is desired to increase the 
width of the main highways from soft. to 60, 
80, or 100, according to circumstances, and 
in a few cases to greater widths still where 
the amount of traffic justifies the dividing up 
of the road into different tracks, for high- 
speed and for local stopping traffic, with per- 
haps a wide grass margin to carry the tram- 
way lines—an arrangement which reduces 
the cost of laying and greatly deadens the 
noise of the tramway, and converts these 
tracks from a nuisance into something of a 
street decoration. If at each side of these 
grass tracks trees are so planted as to mask 
the standards carrying the overhead wires, 
even this disfigurement of the street may be 
greatly minimised. Between these two ex- 
tremes that we have dwelt on—the 20 ft. car- 
riage drive and the 150 ft. multiple-track high- 
way—there will be room for roads of almost 
every width and the greatest variety of char- 
acter and treatment. 

Having settled the purpose of different 
areas, determined the general character of 
growth and the approximate directions desir- 
able for main and subsidiary highways, the 
town planner finds himself with the follow- 
ing component parts out of which to make 
his design—namely, the main centre-point or 
climax dominating the whole, the secondary 
centres in definite proportion and relation to 
it, and the main highways linking them up, 
the whole giving the bones or main frame- 
work of the design. Looking at some, at any 
rate, of the plans which have been prepared 
for the further development of American 
cities, one is led to think that the fundamental 
wrongness of this type of plan has not yet 
been recognised, as apparently they are but 
reversing the order that has to be adopted 
in the town-improvement scheme, and are 
try to superimpose on a framework of 
main highways another rigid framework of 
minor roads, which, though it may have some 
distant relation to the whole, bears no proper 
relation or proportion to the spaces result- 
ing from the character of the main frame- 
work. That the minor roads in the north- 
west corner of a town should be parallel with 
the minor roads in the south-east corner, 
though it may look pretty on the plan. is a 
matter having in reality no value whatever ; 
but that the minor roads should have a defi- 
nite relationship to the secondary or main 
roads of the framework to which they are 
adjacent is essential as much for convenience 
and economy as for securing a satisfactory 
artistic treatment of the street. No system 
cuts up the land into more awkward corners. 
or more thoroughly destroys the street 
facades, than that which consists of a frame- 
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work of diagonal highways laid upon a rigid 
gridiron system of minor roads, and from no 
system do such unsatisfactory road junctions 
result. In town planning it is essential to 
avoid being carried away by the mere pattern 
of lines on paper. Order, definiteness of de- 
sign, these must be; but there must first be 
grasped an understanding of the points where 
the order is important and will tell, and of 
those where it matters little. In considering, 
therefore, the framework, which in a modern 
town can seldom take any exact figure, it 
matters little whether the triangular spaces 
between the roads all match one another, but 
it matters greatly whether the roads meeting 
at the points of junction are so related to each 
other that the vista can, if desired be closed by 
a well-placed building, or a place of successful 
shape be created. I think we may well bear 
in mind that size, by itself, is a somewhat 
unsatisfying quality, and in studying German 
work for the sake of good proportion between 
the detached parts, and the careful adjust- 
ment to the nature of the site and the tine 
appreciation of the possibility of beautiful 
grouping of buildings, we may well, by study 
of both Renaissance planning and French 
work, learn to appreciate the importance of 
maintaining certain broad lines of design and 
of giving to our town a definite and shapely 
framework—characteristics which are lacking 
in much German town planning, where the 
designer seems to have neglected the greater 
thing in undue concentration on the pic- 
turesque treatment of minor details. 

In taking a general survey of town-planning 
work, such as may be done by the aid of the 
Exhibition now open, one cannot but feel 
that the different schools of planners have 
been hampered by theories of formalism and 
informalism which have become prejudices 
without the real conditions of either being 
entirely grasped. Generally in town planning 
there can be no such thing as complete for- 
mality such as you may show on a paper 
design. I believe that it is only when we 
have got beyond these prejudices in favour 
of so-called formal and regular work, and 
feel free to make use of other forms, recog- 
nising at once the naturalness ot formality in 
design and the importance of sacrificing 
mere formality on paper, that we can seize 
upon the opportunities which many undu- 
lating sites afford for crowning the heights 
with clusters of buildings or emphasising the 
lines of our river fronts with dignified facades. 


CITY DEVELOPMENT. 


By W. E. Riley, F.RJ.B.A., M.Inst.C.E., 

Superintending Architect of Metropolitan 

Buildings, and Architect of the London 
County Council. 


(Read Thursday morning, October 13.) 


A map has been prepared indicating roads 
60 feet and upwards in width, and this 
clearly shows that London is still without 
any motif of systematic development or 
without proper street facilities for communica- 
tion with suburban, or rather extra-urban, 
districts. Paris has forty-two roads radiat- 
ing into the surrounding country; London, 
with a population twice as large, has only 
twenty. As regards width of streets, it is 
apparent that comparatively new streets and 
those recently widened are becoming daily 
more unequal to the increased demands of 
traffic, and that the congestion is as serious 
as ever. Paris has 1to2 miles of streets 08 
feet or more wide; London’ has only 8% 
miles in all of streets of that width. 

The fundamental defect in London de- 
velopment has undoubtedly been that no 
practical attempt has been made to control 
extension on any systematic plan. The 
initial development of any city must be de- 
pendent on the topographical features of its 
size, and in many ancient and some modern 
cities military necessities have been a further 
prominent consideration. The direction of 
the main streets of London from east to west 
was originally largely determined by its con- 
struction on a navigable river and by the 
existence of rising ground on either side. 
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Habitations naturally extended along the 
banks of the Thames, and if the same atten- 
tion to military considerations had been 
necessary in London as in Paris, Strasburg, 
and other Continental cities, London might 
now be in possession of a ‘“‘ Ring”’ to rival 
that of Vienna, with focal streets radiating 
regularly to the suburbs. 


The unsystematic extension of London 
cannot be ascribed to any lack of theoretical 
appreciation of the importance of the ques- 
tion. Select Committees and Royal Com- 
missions have met and reported with fre- 
quency and perseverance during the last 
century, and to go further back there were 
the far-seeing proposals of Evelyn and Wren 
at the time when 436 acres of the City were 
cleared by fire. Such chances seldom occur, 
and one cannot help contrasting the supine- 
ness of 1666 with the recent public-spirited 
action of some of the citizens of San Iran- 
cisco. Had Wren’s scheme been carried out, 
it is highly probable that the Kingsway im- 
provement would have been unnecessary. 

In Manchester, Newcastle, Leicester, and 
other towns convenient accesses by cross 
streets must be provided at intervals of 100 
to 200 yards; in London there is nothing in 
the building law to prevent the erection of 
the interminable unbroken rows of houses, 
whose monotony is almost as offensive as 
their public inconvenience. It is encourag- 
ing to find instances in London where private 
enterprise has been inspired by more digni- 
fied aims. The lay-out of parts of Camden 
Town provides an example in which the main 
lines of communication such as Camden 
Road, were made 60 feet wide, the principal 
tributaries being 50 feet wide, and the streets 
of less importance 4o feet. An endeavour 
was made to depart from the orthodox grid- 
iron plan, and crescents with open spaces 
were formed, as well as garden squares, such 
as Camden Square, Rochester Terrace, etc., 
well planted with trees and affording not 
only agreeable relief to the surrounding in- 
habitants, but valuable air-space. 

The garden squares and open spaces ol 
London, which in their variety and extent 
are unsurpassed, may be considered to be 
the most satisfactory feature of its; develop- 
ment. In Greater London the Government 
maintains 5,985 acres, and it is difficult to 
appreciate what London would be without 
the amenities of St. James’s Park, Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and Greenwich Park in the 
central area, and Bushey Park and Hampton 
Court Gardens on the outskirts. There are 
114 Open spaces under the control of the Lon- 
don County Council, with an area of 5,100 
acres. The City Corporation maintains 
nearly 6,500 acres, including such excellent 
and popular air-spaces as Epping Forest, 
Burnham Beeches, and Highgate Woods, 
and the metropolitan borough councils con- 
trol 158 open spaces, having an area of 266 
acres. In this connection the work of the 
local authorities in rescuing disused burial- 
grounds from a condition of neglect and con- 
verting them into bright and restful retreats 
deserves mention, and is beyond all praise. 
Further, there are 427 private squares and 
enclosures, with an approximate area of 447 
acres. Such cases as Mecklenburgh Square 
and Brunswick Square, on either side of the 
Foundling Hospital, and many others, are of 
great value to London, and it is to be hoped 
they may long be preserved. There is, of 
course, the most commendable work to the 
same end undertaken by private associations. 
This congregation cf open spaces is a fea- 
ture of which any city might be proud, and 
proves that, whatever deficiencies exist in 
other directions, the definite function of open 
spaces has been recognised in London to an 
extent which places it beyond comparison. 

The Town Planning Act will have accom- 
plished some good if it only forces on the 
public notice the urgency of the problem as 
to whether this great but unavoidable de- 
velopment is to proceed on rational lines, 
with due forethought and provision for the 
inevitable necessities of the future, or 
whether London is to gradually expand in 
the same unregulated and incoherent manner 
as in the past. 
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The most pressing need is to establish the 
main arterial communications on a large and 
courageous scale to provide for the inevitable 
expansion of the next one or two decades, so. 
that the necessary outlets into the country 
may not be stifled or obstructed, and that the 
gradual extension which is now proceeding 
may adapt itself to the lines laid down. 

A Joint Select Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament in 1901 suggested the desira- 
bility of some central control of all projects 
affecting the relief and distribution of traffic 
in or near London, and the Royal Commission 
on London ‘lrattic in 1905 emphasised the 
same point. ‘Lhis part ot the question is, 
however, one of policy with which this paper 
is not concerned, and in which the author has 
no desire to intervene; but attention should 
be drawn to the seriousness of employing 
anything but unified treatment in dealing with 
so great an issue. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN GERMAN 


TOWN PLANNING. 
By Herr Dr. Stubben. 
(Read on Thursday morning, October 13.) 

Paris used to be our first teacher. The 
symmetrical French style was predominant in 
Germany until the eighties, when architects 
began to abandon straight lines and the uni- 
form style in favour of variety and curved 
forms, and began to study the medieval Ger- 
man towns more than they had ever done be- 
fore. This fondness of curved forms natur- 
ally led to many eccentricities. To-day we 
have come back to a more sober conception, 
and we estimate the curved and straight lines, 
as well as the symmetrical and the unsym- 
metrical, at their real value. The author, 
comparing his illustrations, pointed out the 
influence of the old towns upon the two new 
streets in the plan of the modern towns, v1Z., 
the Arnulfstrasse in Munich by Theod. 
Fischer, and the Fischereistrasse by Dr. 
Stiibben himself. 

He showed illustrations of a few modern 
schemes for the construction or extensions of 
new districts which have been proposed by 
himself and by other German architects, and 
to illustrate more in detail the present posi- 
tion of the town-planning question in Ger- 
many. These illustrations included. the 
fishery quarter in Briinn, which shows the 
street just mentioned as the central longi- 
tudinal artery, a church erected at the side, 
with a square in front and behind at the end 
of the High Street, several other open and 
ornamental grounds (the latter being enclosed, 
if possible), long blocks of buildings, and 
slightly raised streets. 

In the north-western extension of the town 
of Kénigsberg, the irregularly formed High 
Street, which is under provincial control, has 
a width of from 30 to 7o metres, and runs 
along the old fortification moat, thus provid- 
ing the best possible building ground for the 
blocks of houses. The other streets are partly 
curved and partly rectilinear, according to 
the requirements of the buildings. The old 
tower (the Wrangelturm), surrounded by 
water, has been retained. Suitable building 
sites have been proposed for the church and 
two public buildings. 

The new station quarter at Landshut shows 
a slightly curved High Street of varying width 
and with buildings. 

The building scheme for a new quarter in Ber- 
lin provides for streets of a minimum width 
of 22 metres, with five-storeyed buildings of 
an authorised height of 22 metres. The 
diagonal, from the left, at the top, to the 
right, at the bottom, represents the High 
Street. It shows a slight curve and a con- 
siderable widening in the centre of its length, 
where it is convexedly drawn. The other 
streets are curved or straight, according to 
the local requirements. Two new suburbs of 
Posen and Neustrelitz have also been built, 
straight lines having been abandoned for 
curves. 

The author showed an illustration of his 
scheme for the reconstruction of the old 
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town of Louvain in Belgium. The quarter it 
is intended to transform includes the old 
slaughter-house and a large number of old 
dwelling-houses, which have hitherto been 
occupied by small tradesmen and artisans 
connected with the slaughter-house. Most 
of these buildings are in a most dilapidated 
and insanitary condition. The municipal 
authorities have decided to restore this old 
quarter, and at the same time to clear to a 
certain extent the approaches to the St. Pierre 
Cathedral. 

A further illustration showed a new town 
to be constructed, called St. Anne, on the 
banks of the Schelde, opposite Antwerp. The 
construction of this town is practicable owing 
to the fact that an area of nearly 1,000 square 
hectares has been raised by the gravel 
dredged from the river-bed of the Schelde. 
The sketch included an industrial quarter 
adjoining the railway and the harbour, a park 
on a piece of ground torn up to a depth of 
1m metres by the bursting of a dam, and, 
finally, the future centre of the new town. 
The Gand Road, pointing straight to the spire 
of the Antwerp Cathedral and the Avenue 
de la Gare, 800 metres from the Schelde, form 
two main and straight lines in the new city. 
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enclosed by a ring of from 4o to 60 metres, 
for an underground tram-line. The suburban 
districts would be constructed afterwards 
according to requirements. 

Other exhibits were—a fine plan of the 
Colony of Hellerau, near Dresden, drawn by 
Riemerschmied, and in beautiful harmony 
with the hillside. The plan of a garden city 
near Nurnberg, by the same architect, con- 
taining an imposing central square for the 
erection of public and other important build- 
ings; the charming artisans’ settlement of 
Merck, near Darmstadt, planned out by 
Putzer, where the High Street shows very 
fine irregular outlines, and consequently 
many beautiful street views; the plan of the 
‘“ Herdweg’”’ quarter, in Darmstadt, is also 
the work of Putzer. The view shows, be- 
sides in the two above illustrations, the build- 
ings erected on the ‘‘ Mathild” Hill below, 
and the garden city of the ‘‘ Hohlen Weg,” 
designed by Buxbaum; two new quarters of 
the town of Essen, planned out by Schmidt, 
the artisans’ colony, ‘‘ Gottfried Wilhelm,” at 


the top, and a residential district at the 
bottom by Holsterhausen ; a bird’s-eye view 
of the building plan for the quarter ‘‘am 
Bernewaldchen,” also in 


Essen. These 
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admiration for German street planning, when 
they in Germany wished to do away with it- 
The reasons for a real plan in both coun- 
tries were identical; and like problems had 
to be dealt with. These he would define 
under five heads :—(1) Congestion of street 
trafic ; (2) means of transport to the central 
parts; (3) the planning of parks, gardens, 
and open spaces; (4) the artistic develop- 
ment of towns, the planning of monuments 
and buildings ; (5) the necessity for system in 
town extension, and method in housing the 
people. The aim of their great medieval 
plans, namely, the arrangement of imposing 
entrances to towns, was preserved in the plan 
of Berlin, where at the railway station, from 
which the first view of a city was usually 
obtained, fine buildings were concentrated, 
and the whole made an important centre. In 
their modern town plans the ideal was the 
detached house without having the cottage 
proper. Land in Germany was from eight to 
tenfold more expensive than in England. In 
Berlin, from £12,000 to £16,000 per acre was 
quite commonly obtained. It was proposed 
to abolish the green belt type of plan and 
to substitute spaces systematically converging 
to the centre. In regard to general planning 
the proposal was to take a large unit of land 


PLAN OF A PORTION 


(Town Planning Exhibition.) 


OF VIENNA, SHOWING LAY-OUT OF A NEW STREET, 


A few years ago a competition was held for the plan of a new street to be formed through the centre of Vienna. The above is a portion 


Two underground tunnels below the Schelde, 
both above and below, are to connect the 
new town with the metropolis on the other 
side of the river. These tunnels are furnished 
with lifts for vehicles and pedestrians, and 
are connected with the station by under- 
ground tramways. Between the Avenue ae 
la Gare and the lift of the higher tunnel, a 
district for small shops, with unsymmetrical 
streets, a church, and an open space, will 
be provided. It is proposed to preserve, be- 
tween the Avenue de la Gare and the Gand 
Road, a portion of the old village and of the 
old Fort de la Téte de Flandre, which will 
be transformed into recreation grounds. North 
of the Gand Road, workmen’s dwellings and 
houses for the middle class and shops will be 
built round the central square, where, the 
town hall is to be erected. Exactly opposite 
the Antwerp Cathedral, an ornamental square, 
with belvedere, has been included in the 
scheme, and round it will be built a theatre, 
casino, and other public buildings. From 
this monumental square, a street with arcades 
will lead to the principal church, which 
stands behind some grounds with plantations. 
The northern part of the new town, facing 
the industrial quarter referred to, is intended 
for the upper classes, and will consist of 
villas and private mansions. The centre of 
the new town, as above described, would be 


of the accepted scheme. 


foundations, for which we are indebted to 
Architects Schmidt and Metzendorff, being 
amongst the best productions in recent Ger- 
man town planning; and a view of a new 
quarter of Charlottenburg, near Berlin, viz., 
the new “* Lietzensee”’? quarter. The lake is 
partly surrounded by gardens and prom- 
enades open all round, and partly surrounded 
by dwelling-houses with several storeys, 
which occupy a splendid position. 


THE GREATER BERLIN COMPETITION. 
By Prof. Dr, Rud. Eberstadt. 


(Read Thursday morning, October 13.) 

On Thursday morning Professor Dr. Rud. 
Eberstadt delivered a paper entitled ‘“‘ The 
Greater Berlin Competition.” He said the 
task of town planning wes international. It 
was no exaggeration to say that modern town- 
planning had originated in England, by the 
necessity for dealing with the problem in 
large industrial communities. Lately Eng- 
lishmen had visited Germany to study town- 
planning and town building. They were 
shown the fine thoroughfares and buildings, 
but the barrack-like tenement was concealed 
from view. They in Germany aimed at sub- 
stituting for these tenements the English 
cottage—the individual home. Curiously 
enough. the English were foremost in their 


of regular shape, and to erect on the outside 
large five storey buildings, retaining the area 
within for smaller houses grouped round a 
public garden. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS: 
THEIR DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT. } 


By Thomas H. Mawson, Hon. A.R.1.B.A., 
Lecturer on Landscape Design, School of 
Civic Design, Liverpool University. 
(Read Thursday afternoon, October 13.) 
Founders of modern industrial villages 
believe that parks and esthetic amenities are 
necessary for the physique and working 
power of the worker and his progeny, and 
put their theory into practice. The pro- 
vision of parks and open spaces is not prim- 
arily an esthetic but a practical question. 
There are two principles on which park 
schemes may be developed. The first is 
known as the belt, the other as the radial 
plan. Vienna may be cited as the most not- 
able city, which, after laying out its splendid 
Ringstrasse, is now securing outlying belts, 
which will eventually, I suppose, entirely en- 
circle the city. Many other cities have either 
secured the surrounding and now obsolete 
fortifications or are negotiating for them. 
Here the “belt”? would seem to be the 
simplest principle upon which to work. 


~ 
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All town-planners who have seriously 
studied the development of park schemes are 
agreed that the radial principle is the best, 
as it ensures an unbroken current of fresh 
air into the city, takes the least land where 
it is most expensive and the most on the 
agricultural fringe; but, most important of 
all, it ensures an expanding proportion of 
park as the population increases. 

Apart from playing-fields, which should, 
of course, be as level as possible, there are 
two classes of land which it is most desirable 
to bring into our park scheme, viz., river 
banks, low-lying swampy meadows, and the 
hills for prospect. Fortunately these are 
invariably the least expensive to acquire. In 
the vicinity of growing cities ample tracts of 
land ought to be reserved, even though no 
connected scheme be possible which can 
ultimately convert them into parks. Smaller 
spaces for playgrounds and town gardens, 
varying in extent to suit the needs of the 
locality in which they are placed, are also 
essential. Surely we ought to have a civic 
law or policy, as in certain American cities, 
in Missouri and Massachusetts to wit, to en- 
sure that the land to be devoted to building 
shall not outrun in fixed proportions the 
acreage of reservation for parks. 

As improving examples of generous and 
enlightened cities to which I could point I 
would choose Boston and Chicago. Bos- 
ton’s park system is already famous, being 
the most complete of any in America. It in- 
cludes the greatest civic park in the world, 
that of the Blue Hills, third only to the great 
Yosemite and Niagara Falls Parks, which are 
deservedly described as international. Its 
several parks comprise all the various char- 
acteristics of pleasing scenery that Nature 
<an show—forest, seashore, rocky, and pas- 
toral hills, and the valleys and banks of four 
rivers. Within eleven miles of Beacon Hill 
there aré 15,000 acres of parks and twenty- 
five miles of parkways. ’ 

In this country we have overlooked the fact 
that parks and gardens should be planned 
in relation to their surroundings. Whatever 
may be said of the aims of landscape gar- 
dening, landscape architecture must be 
honestly inventive. It is essential that a 
clear knowledge should therefore be gained 
of the objective to be attained, the motif to 
be expressed, the local requirements, and the 
necessities of the site. Here a knowledge of 
traditional design is needed. 

_A cause of failure has been the introduc- 
tion of all manner of cheap cast-iron erec- 
tions. A serious cause of failure results from 
the lack of practical knowledge relating to 
the planting of parks and gardens. Instead 
of the artist-gardener, with a wide knowledge 
of trees and shrubs, especially of native trees, 
the work is frequently deputed to the prac- 
tical gardener who loves novelty, variety, 
and rarity for their own sake. ; 
_In comparing the differences in planning 
English and Continental parks, it must be 
remembered that the conditions in this coun- 
try are peculiarly local and national. Being 
a sporting and yet intensely economical 
people, we seldom lay out a park purely as 
an ornamental feature, but design it upon a 
revenue-producing basis. We construct a 
lake and secure a high rental for the right of 
letting out boats and skating; we lay out 
bowling-greens and charge rentals for 
lockers ; tennis lawns, and charge for the use 
of nets; we erect a bandstand, and draw 
revenue from the hire of chairs. Utility 
takes the first place and ornament the second, 
whereas on the Continent the order is re- 
versed. The second point of difference lies 
in the fact that whilst with us green lawns 
are the determining artistic factor, on the 
Continent it is shady trees spinney woods, 
or woodlands. This fact should be kept 
strictly in mind when comparing ground 
plans apart from perspective views. The 
many curved lines of walks starting from a 
single centre, and all curving in the same 
direction, but widening out as they get 
further from the centre (a treatment common 
in the French landscape parks), are quite 
possible and delightful when passing 
through a spinney wood, but impracticable 
when the paths are separated only by grass. 
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Trees form a barrier between the walks, 
whereas grass would be disregarded. 

The author then described and illustrated 
three examples of park design which, taken 
together, cover a wide field of executive de- 
sign, namely, a marine garden at Southport, 
a small recreation ground at Cleethorpes, 
Lincolnshire, and Pittencrieff Park, Dun- 
fermline. The author also showed and de- 
scribed a scheme for the improvement of 
Greenwich Park and Blackheath, and he sug- 
gested that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects should themselves so far recognise 
the claims of Landscape Architecture as to 
select some such subject for the Soane 
Medallion award. 


THE ARCHITECT AND CITY 
ORNAMENTATION. 
By E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A. 


. (Read Thursday afternoon, October 13.) 


By the ornamentation of the city I really 
include all that may serve as amenities in any 
form to the life or the people. This com- 
prises the exploiting of the art of sculpture in 
its many forms, from the absolutely realistic 
or fantastic expression of the most individual 
artist to the sculpture which is a leavening of 
the severer and dominating forms of some 
monument on a larger scale. There is 
place for all. Again, the romance with which 
the lighting of the city might be invested, in 
addition to its purely utiiitarian office, with 
all the distinction between the severity and 
soberness and permanent effect and the 
prodigal fancy of the illumination of the festa 
—such we have witnessed this year in 
Brussels and can still remember of tne Paris 
Exhibition of.1g00. One thinks also of the 
many effects obtainable with the opposite ele- 
ment of water, as material, whether in reflect- 
ing pools and placid stretches of calm sug- 
gestion of repose—as, for example, the 
Memorial Garden to the Empress Elizabeth 
and the other graceful enclosures of this ele- 
ment in Vienna; or actively displayed, and 
in the form of its control taking its place in 
the vista, or in a smaller way filling out the 
line of the sculptured fountain—a link be- 
tween the inanimate conception of the artist 
and the life around. 

Even the display of flowers and plants, and 
the touch of almost feminine grace and holi- 
day lightness they impart, comes under the 
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heading of architectural ornamentation when 
managed with such skill as the Viennese have 
shown in the succession of the graceful lamp- 
standards down the centre of the Ringstrasse, 
with the metal brackets, attached a fleur de 
roses, and the temporary display of bunting— 
witness the example again of Brussels this 
year. One can only shudder at the recollec- 
tion of our own city wardrobe, rummaged 
out on the occasion of each Guildhall proces- 
sion, in the face of such consummate skill in 
handling light material. 

Intelligent control, a-jurisdiction that the 
smallest detail cannot evade, must be exer- 
cised over all these decorations and ameni- 
ties of our town system; and this, so far, has 
never existed in any municipality in England. 

Give this ideal field of operation all the solid 
foundations of a town scheme with every 
possibility of artistic embellishment provided 
for: who is to be entrusted with the design 
and control of all these accessories to the 
dominating and enclosing general masses? 

It should be the duty of those in authority 
to seek out special ability, and rise superior 
to the hitherto prevailing superstition that 
such details of ornamentation are without the 
province of the architectural artist. We have 
seen how in the training of the French archi- 
tect a complete study of all those details is 
included, and in the highly imaginative re- 
construction of, for instance, Prix de Rome 
students how large a part is taken up by the 
life and general attributes of the period in 
question, in addition to the restoration of 
the chief monuments and buildings them- 
selves. Admitting that the artistic education 
of the English architect is far behind that of 
his French neighbour, the parallel is worth 
drawing, for his qualifications for assisting in 
the general furnishing of the streets are surely 
greater than those where training has been 
almost entirely confined to the studio and 
what can be executed by themselves in such 
a space. Yet it cannot be denied that at the 
present time there exists in England a privi- 
leged class who have almost an _ entire 
monopoly of the design of any street decora- 
tion, such as monuments, memorial foun- 
tains, etc., or indeed any decoration not an 
integral portion of a building, and this by 
virtue only of their eminence in an altogether 
different branch of art. Even in those rare 
instances of collaboration we can think of, 
the architectural aid has been merely utilised 


The breaking of the frontage lines is a feature of the above plan. 
PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PORTION OF COLOGNE. BY DR. REHORST. 
(Town Planning Exhibition.) 
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in an attempt to render coherent an altogether 
inarticulate speech, if one can use the simile. 

The architectural details of the English 
sculptor when he attempts them are individual 
at any cost, and seem designed to destroy 
any link with their environments. 

The general movement and interest in the 
art of town arrangement and design which 
has brought us together has enlarged the 
horizon of the English architect, but it is to 
be hoped that it will quicken his nearer 
vision and perceptions, and give him the con- 
fidence to assert his interest in the design of 
much of the detail that is so necessary to 
make an artistic whole and his necessity to 
the community for such purposes. 

With judicious arrangement it would be 
possible to accommodate the most plastic 
forms of sculptural art, and, indeed, these 
should be welcomed in their fit positions, 
where they would be no menace to the defi- 
nite style of adjacent work; the sculptor, 
after all, requires freedom of expression, and 
should be provided for if we are to benefit by 
his art. 

Again, some buildings, by their 


pur- 
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SCHEME FOR THE LAY-OUT OF AREA AROUND THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, COLOGNE, 


(Town Planning Exhibition.) t 


pose of design, require the _ refiec- 
tion of their style in the street acces- 
sories of their neighbourhood, and this should 
secure the employment of the same artist as 
much as if they formed part of the main 
structure itself, and thus characterise the 
immediate surroundings and enhance the 
central object in effect. We should thus 
be spared the effect of conflicting elements, 
as when a monument is raised against the 
central feature or entrance, for example, of a 
large building—a feature applied against a 
feature free, one obscuring the value of the 
other. This, of course, is continually hap- 
pening when authority is subdivided. 
With regard to the temporary decorations 
of the city it will readily be conceded that 
unless they are to obscure the design of per- 
manent structures and arrangement they 
should be subservient to their lines, or at 
least respond to the anatomy of the figures 
they are to adorn. Though the light and 
perishable material might require the special 
knowledge and executive facility of the special 
craft of illumination or drapery or bunting, 
yet the architect with his sense of balance 
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and knowledge of the salient forms of the sub- 
ject to be dressed, should be an invaluable 
and, in fact, the chief director. When one 
thinks of the great periods of the past, and 
the general reflection of architectural forms 
in almost every art expression and in almost 
all mediums, one feels that such statements 
as mine are the merest platitudes. But in 
this more restless age, when individualism is 
so continually asserting itself for the worst, 
there is need of direction and constant sur- 
veillance, and it is our duty to the State 
to see that we demand, nay, enforce it. 
Discussion. 

Sir James Lemon said that it would be ad- 
visable to consider the practical difficulty of 
acquiring land for the purpose of town- 
planning and development schemes.  Con- 
siderable impetus would be given to the 
movement if owners of land would forgo in 
the public interest some proportion of the 


value of their property, and accept some 
more reasonable payment. The provision of 
open spaces should be made compulsory. 


Local authorities already had the power to 
clear slum areas, so in this sense the Town 
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Planning Act was unnecessary. The Act, 
therefore, would operate before development ; 
and in this sense it reminded him of the 
truism that prevention was better than cure. 

Mr. H. B. Grubb commented upon the 
extraordinary hesitation on the part of public 
bodies to provide money for necessary im- 
provements. 

Mr. E. P. Warren observed that gardens 
and parks in London were rendered unneces- 
sarily dreary by the furniture and accessories 
they contained. Asphalt paths, borderings, 
ugly railings, and seats, and dreary lamp- 
posts all tended to depress the spirits. In 
France how differently these matters were 
treated. In front of railway stations it was 
quite usual to find a wide convenient open 
space, frequently in the form of a park or 
garden. In England, however, railway 
stations were regarded simply as a means of 
getting somewhere else. 

Professor Adshead said that under the 
Town Planning Act a large number of open 
spaces would have to be dealt with. The 
town garden would be one of the principal 
problems to attack. But who was to be re- 
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sponsible for the design? The country was 
not in a prepared state to carry out big town 
decorative schemes. Architects did not suffi- 
ciently study the surroundings of their build- 
ings. If they trained students in the schools 
to this large idea—on the lines of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, for instance—they might 
hope to turn out capable architects. In the 
Place de la Concorde there were no trees, 
and ithe effect was exceedingly fine. It 
would be well to bear in mind this fact, and 
to be more careful in the placing of trees. 
Too many trees, perhaps blocking up and so 
spoiling some fine vista, were worse than no 
trees at all. 

M. Augustin Rey, having addressed the 
meeting in his native tongue, 

Mr. C. T. Jenkins protested against the 
injury to natural beauties by the formal lay- 
ing out of parks and gardens. 

Mr. Robert M. Ellis, referring to Col. 
Plunkett’s paper, said that the River Wandle, 
which emptied itself into the Thames at 
Wandsworth was threatened with total ruin 
as a thing of beauty. 25,000 gallons of water 
were taken from it daily, but still it struggled 
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on, and was worthy of saving, for which pur- 
pose a scheme had been promulgated. <A 
new spirit had to be inculcated into land- 
owners, who had got to realise that land was 
to some extent the heritage of the people. 


THE \.Crty One THE FUTURE—THE 
IMMEDIATE FUTURE IN ENGLAND. 


By Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A.Cantab., 
F.R.I.B.A. 


(Read Friday morning, October 14.) 

If suppression of individual idiosyncrasies 
for the general good may be taken as the 
key-note of our new garden suburbs, and I 
think there is not much doubt about it, do 
the houses which are already being built in 
them properly express this idea? While ad- 
mitting very readily that they are a long way 
ahead of the surrounding villadom, is it 
entirely appropriate that they should in the 
main be based upon the early medieval type 
of cottage, with high-pitched roof and gables, 
with wood mullion windows (stone being, I 
suppose, too expensive), rather than on the 
later Georgian types, with flatter roofs and 
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sash windows, which are found so sedately 
set round many an English village green, and 
so largely contributing to its sober restful 
character? On practical grounds alone one 
would have thought that the greater window 
space, the square ceiled rooms clear from 
the roof, would have been more satisfactory, 
while the simpler shapes would have allowed 
for a higher standard of interior proportion 
and detail. But this is really part of the 
general question of the trend of our recent 
domestic architecture, which must be grasped 
and understood if we are to make deliberate 
progress. Our garden-suburb cottages are, 
especially at Hampstead, very good of their 
kind. The question to my mind is whether 
they, any more than our domestic architec- 
ture as a whole, are right in kind, whether 
they adequately express the best contem- 
porary culture. And if they do not do this, 
how can they serve for any length of time 
the culture that is to come? 

It is, therefore, worth while to consider 
shortly what we have been attempting to do 
of recent years in house building. Since 
the Gothic revival finally broke our classic 
tradition two main ideas seem to have in- 
spired our house architects ; one simple pic- 
turesqueness of outline derived from Gothic 
architecture, and the other, more difficult to 
define, might perhaps be termed an attempt 
to express domesticity. Feeling that the 
latter is our national characteristic we have 
striven, and J think with a certain amount 
of success, to make our houses what we call 
and feel to be “ homelike.” For this pur- 
pose we have naturally and rightly shunned 
any excess of external ornaments and dress- 
ings, and we have interested ourselves in tex- 
ture and colour, in materials which weather 
well and quickly lose their sense of newness. 
But these are the accidentals of architecture 
rather than the essentials. To further the 
supposed ideal of the home we have indulged 
in a rough and affected simplicity of finish, 
making use of such archaic things as solid 
oak steps in our staircases and bare bricks or 
tiles in our fireplaces. But our Gothic in- 
heritance of picturesqueness has prevented 
our desire for simplicity from taking the form 
of simple rooms simply put together. It has 
instead tempted us to all sorts of angular 
shapes and bay windows, so that our rooms, 
if rustic in materials and workmanship, have 
no real simplicity of form. So far, therefore, 
this striving after simplicity, this exaltation 
of the primitive cottage, is an affectation. 

If, then, the house of the future suburb 1s 
on the one hand to express something of the 
new submission of the individual to the com- 
munity, and on the other hand to answer to 
a more exacting and refined, if less senti- 
mental taste, it is obvious some new depar- 
ture must be made. I fancy in our desire 
for more reticent exteriors we should revert 
to flatter roofs with fewer gables, and seek 
our interest in such delicacies as trellis 
porches and verandahs, and windows care- 
fully divided with thinner bars and marginal 
lights pointing to a higher standard of in- 
terior finish. Expression is most naturally 
given to such a house by a large swept-out 
cornice, adding interest and shadow to what 
otherwise might seem a bald reserve. 

With regard to the central portion of the 
city of the immediate future, its administra- 
tive and business centres, it is probable that 
these parts will tend in their architectural 
character to become more and more cosmo- 
politan. Already a block of offices, a large 
hotel or club, may be designed in Paris for 
London, or vice versa. Some of the most 
recent and best French and American archi- 
tecture is to be seen in our own streets, which 
assimilate it easily and well. But this only 
means that each nation is seeking its inspira- 
tions at the same classic source. The simple 
elements of classical planning allow for all 
possible monumental effects, and in the future 
we may believe they will be increasingly em- 
ployed. With this taking place, and with 
the civil architecture of all towns becoming 
more cosmopolitan in character, we shall 
find the tendency to revert to bygone com- 
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binations of classic forms less and less fre- 
quent. To erect to-day a pure Georgian or 
Wren building in the central portion of a 
town is to effect an anachronism only less 
glaring than to put up a Francois Premier, 
Elizabethan, or Gothic building. Colour 
has a special importance, for if the buildings 
and streets in all big towns are approximat- 
ing to a common ideal there must neverthe- 
less always be a local and sympathetic colour 
arising from the nature of the site, of the 
atmosphere, and of the materials available. 
To imtroduce red bricks and tiles into an 
esssentially grey town like Edinburgh, or 
into a white town like Paris, is to do an 
injury to the whole, which the town as a 
whole should resent. Against such intru- 
sions, therefore, the town should protect 
itself. A further and similar function in the 
immediate future will be for the town to 
protect and cherish the architectural char- 
acter of its different parts. 


THEIGIEY, OF: THEVFUTURES UNDER 
A DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 
By D. H. Barnham. 


(Read Friday morning, October 14.) 


On Friday morning Mr. D: H. Burnham, 
of Chicago, delivered a paper on the above 
subject. Having briefly summarised the 
sociological conditions of the United States, 
the lecturer observed that Spencer, when 
visiting America about thirty years ago, said, 
at a complimentary dinner given in New 
York, that the paramount question of their 
race was not one of education, but of char- 
acter. Macaulay had written, with respect 
10 America, ‘‘’ The Goths and vandals came 
from without, but yours will come from 
within.”” In America, secrecy of Govern- 
mental policy was impossible ; the intentions 
of politicians were public property almost 
before they had taken definite shape in the 
brain. If the American democracy of the 
future desired to carry out a street plan, it 
would do so; but would there be the de- 
sire? Considerable impetus was given to 
town planning after the World’s Fair held at 
Chicago ten years ago. Washington had 
at once learned the lesson that it taught, 
and almost immediately afterwards prepared 
a plan for the capital. To-day, every con- 
siderable town in the United States, of 
which there were something less than 1,000, 
had its town plan. Washington had devoted 
some years to the matter, and had spent 
50,000 dollars. In two years 25,000 dollars 
had been spent for the purpose of planning 
i1 San Francisco, and in Chicago for the 
last four years 400,000 dollars had been ab- 
sorbed, and the work was not yet complete. 
They had town-planning men in every city, 
who were invariably the ablest men in the 
community. Town planning in America was 
not in the hands of men who had time to 
waste. When men everywhere began to de- 
mand harmonious conditions of life, that 
state had been attained which in the individ- 
uil would be termed manhood. What demo- 
cracy demanded it would get. There was 
not one man in the room, Mr. Burnham 
continued, but who could prepare a plan for 
the improvement of London. But it would 
take the combined effort of all architects 
for many years to get their proposals car- 
ried into effect. If four hundred of their best 
men would mass together, they would re- 
semble a Greek phalanx invincible against 
any number of barbarians. When mankind 
demanded “ delightfulness,’’ and he used the 
word intentionally, meaning to include all 
the factors that went to make existence er- 
joyable, they would unquestionably get jt. 
We were more dissatisfied with our ceadi- 
tions than our forefathers were with theirs, 
and yet our times were incomparably better 
than theirs. The geometric widening of 
knowledge brought desire, and desire action. 
The greatest that man could do was yet to 
come—or evolution was a myth. 


Discussion. 
Sir Richard Paget emphasised the import- 
ance of simplicity and economy in archi- 
tecture of the future. Economy was an im- 
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portant element of beauty. There was no 
reason why a monument should not be com- 
bined with utility. The arch at the top of 
Constitution Hill contained a suite of resi- 
dential chambers, and the new entrance to 
the Mall was utilised in a similar way. The 
skyscrapers of New York fulfilled an im- 
portant object, and represented possibly the 
highest concentration of humanity upon a 
certain area of land. The greater the con- 
centration the better and more convenient 
in some respects it became. If all the sky- 


scrapers could be massed in one central 
space, Karnac would pale into insignifi- 
cance. 


Mr. Ebenezer Howard said the phenomenon 
of the 19th century was the migration of 
people from the country into the towns. The 
phenomenon of the 2oth century would be the 
reversal of the process. The time was com- 
ing when the population would pour out 
of the cities. London was too large, and it 
should be their persistent endeavour to re- 
duce the population by developing new areas. 

Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, who attended the 
Conference on behalf of the L.C.C., assured 
the meeting of the good intentions of that 
body. The present time, in the speaker’s 
opinion, was highly appropriate for the in- 
auguration of town-planning schemes in the 
Colonies, especially in Canada. ‘The rate- 
payer, in London, was the bogie that sat 
for ever on the shoulders of authorities. 

Mr. Francis Swales commented briefly 
upon the lack of harmony in point of view 
that had characterised the various papers 
delivered at the Congress. 

Councillor Galbraith, of Glasgow, desired 
to know where the money was to be obtained 
to carry out schemes of development and im- 
provement. Everything was satisfactory on 
paper, but how were they to set about con- 
verting Glasgow? If they could not show 
a clean city, they could at least show a 
clean Clyde. Noone appeared to have 
tackled the financial aspect. 

Professor Adshead said that Professor 
Reilly rightly emphasised the unsuitability of 
the country cottage in the town, and vice 
versa. They had got to consider what type 
of house would be directly suitable for the 
areas lying between urban districts and the 
towns. It was proposed to erect only twelve 
houses to the acre ; but it would probably be 
found that twenty houses to the acre was a 
more appropriate number. 

Mr. Herbert Ibberson feared that in the 
smaller tov, .s there would be considerable 
danger of town-planning matters getting en- 
tirely into the hands of one man, who would 
probably be the borough engineer. He 
would like to urge all delegates from muni- 
cipal bodies, when they returned tou their 
councils, to impress upon its members the 

fact that beauty was a commercial asset. 


CLOSING ADDRESS. 

Following Mr. Burnham’s paper, Mr. L. 
Cope Cornford read a paper on “ Cities of 
the Future: their Chances of Being.” On 
Thursday afternoon, in the East Gallery, 
papers were read on a scheme for the im- 
provement of Trafalgar Square (by Mr. Wil- 
liam Woodward) and town planning in rela- 
tion to old and congested areas (by Mr. 
Arthur Crow); and, in the Great Gallery, a 
paper on the planning of Khartoum and Om- 
durman (by Mr. W. H. McLean), followed 
by a description of some lantern slides by 
Major Stanton ; great interest being given to 
this latter meeting by the presence of Lord 
Kitchener in the chair. A paper by Mr. 
John Sulman on “The Federal Capital of 
Australia” could not be read for lack of 
time. 

Professor Beresford Pite, in a closing ad- 
dress to the Conference, said that the Town 
Planning Committee of the Institute, which 
at the inception of the recent legislation was 
constituted to consider and advise upon its 
progress, would continue its labours, and, 
after the transactions of the Conference had 
been published, would issue a report on the 
conclusions arrived at, adaptable to the pre- 
sent needs of authorities preparing town 
plans. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


Mr. Edwy Goodwin Clayton, T.C.S., 
F.I.C., writes that, as the result of experi- 
ments he made some years ago, he found 
that the black incrustation on the Port- 
land stone of which St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
built is “mainly sulphate of lime formed 
by the action of sulphuric-acid-charged 
rain upon the Portland stone.’’ 

* * 


The proposal of the Law and General 
Purposes Committee of the Kensington 
Borough Council, that the new Sessions 
House should be erected in Kingsway, is 
being strongly opposed. The Finsbury 
Borough Council having proposed to re- 
model the old Sessions House at Clerken- 
well for the use of cases arising in North 
London, Kensington, while approving the 
principle that the Sessions House should 
be on the North side of the Thames, con- 
siders that there should be one central 
building for the use of the Quarter Ses- 
sions for London, and that it should be in 
Kingsway. To this proposal, however, 
the shopkeepers in Kingsway are likely to 
raise objections. It is pointed out that a 
site equally central will soon be vacant, 
when the whole of the King’s College Hos- 
pital is removed to Camberwell. 

* * * 


It appears by a report of the Improve- 
ments Committee that the Commissioners 
of Works are in negotiation for a site in 
Kingsway, for the offices of the Public 
Trustee. The site, which has an area of 
about 8,000 square feet, has frontages on 
Kingsway, Sardinia Street, and Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and it is to be made a proviso 
that the forecourt in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
shall not be built upon above the present 
level. Agreeing to the request of the 
Government Department, the Committee 
recommends that the land, instead of being 
sold outright, shall be conveyed subject to 
a perpetual rent charge of £2,000 per aa 
num, the right being reserved to the Gov- 
ernment of purchasing the Council’s inter- 
est in the land at any time prior to Sep- 
tember, 1959, if the Council desires to sell 
It. 

* * 


Dublin Corporation has conferred the 
freedom of the city on Sir Charles 
Cameron in recognition of his half-cen- 
tury’s work on behalf of the public health 
of the city. It is pointed out that Dublin, 
which from a sanitary point of view did 
not formerly possess a high reputation, is 
now comparatively free from almost all 
malignant diseases. 


* * * 


Dr. William Butler, Medical Officer of 
Health for Willesden, in a report to the 
Education Authority, urges them to take 
into consideration at an early date the pro- 
vision of shower baths in the elementary 
schools. He advocates that they should 
be supplied with hot and cold water, and 
be sufficient in number to enable a whole 
class of either boys or girls to be washed 
simultaneously. By this means, he says, 
a whole school might be bathed regularly 
not less than once a week without disloca- 
tion of school work. He suggests that 
with the requisite number of showers a 
class might be washed in half an hour, and 
soap and towels, with a teacher to super- 
vise, would be all that would be necessary. 

* * 


A memorial-stone erected over the grave 
in Stewarton Churchyard of Robert Burns 
and his son John Burns, the uncle and 
cousin of the poet, was recently unveiled. 
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The memorial is in the shape of an 
obelisk, 12ft. high, of Ballochmyle red 
freestone, and has been erected by the 
members of the Stewarton Literary 
Society. On one side of the base is in- 
scribed the following quotation from a 
letter of William Burns, father of the poet, 
dated Lochlie, April 17, 1781 :—“My 
brother lfves at Stewarton. He hath two 
sons and one douther named John, Wil- 
liam, and Fanny”; and on the opposite 
side is the sentence :—“ The connexion be- 
tween the poet and his uncle’s family was 
a very close one. See letter, Ellisland, 
February 9, 1789.” 
* * 

After the death of Sir Philip Sidney in 
1586, the Dutch States-General, in grati- 
tude for the gallant Englishman’s efforts 
on behalf of Holland, proposed to erect 
a monument to his memory. But the in- 
tention was never carried into effect. A 
committee has now been formed in the 
Netherlands with the object of discharging 
the obligation so long unfulfilled. The 
plan is to erect a monument on the field 
at Zutphen on the spot where Sidney fell, 
and an appeal is made to Netherlanders 
in England, and those Englishmen who 
are admirers of Sidney’s personality, to 
support the project. Donations will be 
acknowledged by the treasurer, Mr. H. 
Van Alphen, Groenmarkt, 14, Zutphen. 

x * 


Messrs. E. A. Roome and Co., builders, 
of 36, Basinghall Street, E.C., and Urs- 
wick Road, Homerton, N.E., have secured 
the contract for the erection of additions 
to the Monastery of St. Antony, Khedive 
Road, Upton Park, Essex, under the 
supervision of Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, 
architects, of Liverpool. 

x * & 


The Leeds Education Committee have 
provisionally accepted the tender of 
Messrs. H. Atkinson and Sons for the 
erection of the educational block of build- 
ings for the Training College, at the sum 
of £43,795. One of the conditions of the 
acceptance, which has yet to be approved 
by the City Council, is that preference be 
given to local materials and the employ- 
ment of local labour. 

_ * * 


With reference to the paragraph on St. 
Andrew’s Church, Starbeck, Harrogate, 
in our issue of September 28, p. 330, 
bottom of first column, the Buttermere 
Green Slate Company, Ltd., write that the 
slates used are coarse-grained original 
Elterwater from their quarries. 

¥ * * 

The necessary deposit to secure a site 
for his opera-house in Kingsway has been 
paid by Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, the 
American theatrical manager, who is now 
in town busily engaged upon the _ pre- 
liminary arrangements. Altogether the 
scheme is to cost nearly £300,000. The 
building is to be extremely imposing, and 
will provide accommodation for about 
3,000. It will be ready next autumn. 


*¥ * 

During the past fortnight there has been 

a recurrence of subsidences or “ crownings- 
in” at Quarry Bank, a village in the 
Black Country. The area _ principally 
affected is that known as Hammer Bank, 
near the dismantled Cradley Forge Iron- 
works, and in many instances the tenants 
have had to quit their houses in haste. 
The whole back wall of one building col- 
lapsed while the daughter of the occupier 
sat in the kitchen, but fortunately the 
masonry fell outward. The front of an- 
other house, a few yards off, split from 
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top to bottom, and the occupiers had to 
beat a hurried retreat. In‘a third instance 
a washhouse parted from the main build- 
ing, and while the wife of the occupier was 
digging potatoes in the garden a landslip 
occurred within a yard of her feet, and 
rocks were exposed _ beneath. Mouse 
Sweet Brook, a tributary of the Stour, has 
had its bed dropped two or three feet in 
places, and the masonry of a bridge over 
the main road leading to Cradley Heath 
is much broken. 
* @ & 

The first modern hotel in Madrid has 
been inaugurated. The new hotel is a six- 
storey building situated opposite the Prado 
Museum. Most of the contractors em- 
ployed were Spanish, but many foreign 
companies, including several British 
firms, supplied machinery and furniture. 

* * * 

A noteworthy building has been accom- 
plished by the completion of the extension 
of the Embankment block of the Savoy 
Hotel. The alterations involved not only 
an extension of the river front, but the ad- 
dition of a new storey on the top, yet the 
whole of the operations had to be carried 
out and completed in the space of only 
eight weeks. In addition, the work was 
carried out without interference with the 
routine of the hotel—which throughout 
was full of guests—though it was in pro- 
gress during the night as well as the day. 
It will be remembered that Messrs. Coll- 
cutt and Hamp are the architects; the 
contractors being Messrs. Leslie and Co. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL. 

Mr. Edmond Coignet has been awarded 
a “Grand Prix,’’ Class 28, at the Brussels 
Exhibition, 1910, for his system of rein- 
forced concrete. 

* *€ # 

Messrs. C. Leary and Co., timber bro- 
kers, etc., 4, Lombard Court, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C., announce that on 
October 1 they opened an office at 322, 
Tower Buildings, Water Street, Liver- 
pool. Telephone number, 303 Central; 
telegraphic address, “Unbiased, Liver- 
pool.” 

* * 


Mr. Frank W. Chapman, Imperial 
Chambers, 18, Norfolk Row, Sheffield, 
announces that he has taken into partner- 
ship Mr. J. Mansell Jenkinson, 
A.R.I.B.A., and that the practice hitherto 
carried on by Mr. Chapman, in the name 
of Hemsoll and Chapman, will in the 
future be known as Chapman and Jenkin- 
son. Mr. Jenkinson served his articles with 
the late firm of Hemsoll and Paterson, and 
for the past seven and a half years has 
been associated with Mr. Chapman as 
assistant. 

¥ * 

To mark his retirement from the posi- 
tion of City Architect, Mr. G. R. Kirkby 
entertained the staff of the Bradford Cor- 
poration Architect’s Department at Wil- 
son’s Café, Darley Street, Bradford, on 
October 6. After tea, Mr. Kirkby said he 
had arranged the little function in order 
that, in saying farewell to the municipal 
service, he might acknowledge to the 
whole of the staff his personal indebted- 
ness to them for the earnest, loyal; and 
unremitting aid which he had _ received 
from them during a period of considerable 
stress, and without which co-operation he 
would have been unable to discharge his 
personal obligations to the City Council. 
On behalf of the staff, Alderman Trotter 
asked Mr. Kirkby to accept a case of pipes 
as a small token of the esteem entertained 
by the officials in the department for their 
retiring chief. 
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The Architectural Association. 


The following are further extracts from Mr. 
Arthur Keen’s inaugural address, part of 
which was published in our last issue :— 

The views of science, he said, are never 
crystallised: they deal with facts, and there- 
fore advance is inevitable whenever sufficient 
basis for it is offered, however distasteful it 
may be to those whose opinions may have 
to change ; but art being a matter of personal 
feeling and expression, and free from com- 
pulsion, is therefore conservative. For ar- 
chitectural design to be real and living it 
must be so intimately related to construction 
and to practical requirements as to be in- 
separable ; and this can only become possible 
if the architect 1s an intelligent imaginative 
artist, able to turn his back if necessary on 
all preconceived ideas, but at the same time 
utterly unable to do anything that is not 
instinct with beauty. 

It may be, as Professor Lethaby has sug- 
gested, that great developments might follow 
from dealing with the problems of the ar- 
chitect from the scientific standpoint, and I 
can well believe that it might be so if the 
average architectural undertaking were of 
a monumental character or of such magnitude 
as the Albert Hall; but one can only feel 
that the scientific basis can hardly apply in 
general architectural design. But Professor 
Lethaby makes use of one notable expression 
in his recent paper, which was that “ True 
originality is to be found by those who, 
standing on the limits of the sphere of the 
known, reach out to some apprehension and 
understanding of what is beyond; it is the 
next step in orderly development.’’ That is 
to say, we must have full knowledge of the 
art of the past before we can produce ori- 
ginal conceptions of any value. He himself 
has given us ample illustration of this in 
his own work; for it is full of originality and 
charm, but it proceeds from study of such 
close and accurate character as very few 
people are capable of. The terrible vagaries 
of the ‘‘New Art,” if art it can be called, 
afford sufficient indication that it is past 
the power of man to originate anything beau- 
tiful; he can only proceed from what is 
known and from what is around him, with 
the beauty of nature as his chief inspiration. 

The means and methods of expression have 
varied in every age. At one time the church- 
man and the mason have worked side by side 
in contrivance, arrangement, and construc- 
tion; at another the eager artist of the Re- 
naissance has left the paint-brush or chisel 
and built great frowning walls of rusticated 
masonry, has played with light and shadow 
in sunlit columns and great overhanging 
eaves or cornices. or has enjoyed the excite- 
ment of daring feats of construction; or, 
again, the religious earnestness of the Gothic 
revivalist has striven to win back the secrets 
of the ancient masters and to do something 
worthy of the faith, ideals, and traditions 
of an ancient church. There is no lack even 
to-day of ideals or of teachers. from those 
who want us to ‘‘think imperially ”’ in mat- 
ters of design, to those who would make all 
beauty grow out of the character of material 
and the capacity of the craftsman. All have 
their place—all are right and all are wrong ; 
some think we should go back to absolute 
simplicity and thereby be sure not to offend 
good taste. Others hold that, while renounc- 
ing architecture, so called, in favour of mere 
sound building, we must offer our clients the 
gratification that comes from harmonious 
blending of colours, ingenious arrangements 
of materials, tool-marks, instead of mould- 
ings in stone and wood, and the texture of 
handiwork instead of the smug perfection of 
the machine. Others, again, go to another 
extreme and say we are to train our students 
in the art of arranging noble masses of build- 
ing in dignified piles with all the wealth of 
elaboration that columns and entablatures. 
dome, vault, and lantern, stately terrnce and 
wide-reaching colonnades can give them. 
Each method is right in its way, and sim- 
plicity is as delightful in a Devonshire rec- 
tory as the art of the craftsman in a village 
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church ; or the grandeur of dignified elabora- 
tion in a national building; but the main 
test of all design is fitness, and it is not by 
designing palaces that one will learn to build 
a village school; not by working in a plas- 
terer’s shop that we can gain such skill as 
Soane displayed in the wonderful interiors 
he contrived, or that Bodley used in build- 
ing his great church at Pendlebury. I do not 
undervalue the training in handicraft at all; 
it is most valuable; it helps a man to an ap- 
preciation of what we may call ‘“ values” in 
material and workmanship. It adds to his 
pleasure and interest in his work, and makes 
him understand the respect that is due to the 
workman. But it must only be accessory to 
his studies in the things that concern the 
architect as distinguished from the builder 
and the craftsman. The architecture of cities 
has to be learnt as architectural design and 
not as craftsmanship; and there is no better 
way of learning it than by the orderly 
methods of a well-organised school such as 
ours. 


Medizval Architecture. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., gave on 
Monday, in last week, the first of a course of 
twenty-four University Extension lectures on 
“Medieval Architecture,” at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 

Medizval architecture, he said, was a con- 
tinuous evolution from the early round 
Arched or Romanesque period to the Pointed 
Arch or Gothic period, and was not the result 
of efforts reflecting the tastes and ideas of 
individual architects, but was the result of 
forces and tendencies underlying the whole 
life of medieval times. Mr. Fletcher referred 
to the prominence of the clergy, the monastic 
communities, the secular canons and friars 
and military orders, and the extraordinary 
power and influence of the papacy, the 
crusades and the influence of dogma on 
church planning, the condition of the people, 
the wild state of the country with few roads 
and the necessity of pack horses for carrying 
building materials, the Feudal system, the 
erowth of the towns and the trade guilds of 
London. Views were then shown connecting 
Medizval Architecture with the styles of the 
past, also of the various types of buildings 
erected in the medizva] period in Europe. 
The lantern slides, of which some twelve 
hundred will be shown, are a special feature 
of the lectures, rendering the acquisition of a 
knowledge of architectural history compara- 
tively easy, while the visiting class after each 
lecture enables students to study systematic- 
ally the objects in the museum. 

The lectures are given on Monday even- 
ings at 5 p.m., in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington. S.W. Particulars of the course can 
be obtained from the hon. secretary, 120, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


TRADE AND CRAFT, 


Hydraulic Power Lifts for Cranes, etc. 

The London Hydraulic Power Co. have just 
issued a new illustrated booklet giving the 
objects of the company and a description of 
their works, with the conditions of supply. 
The progress of the company during the last 
28 years is narrated, and the comparison of 
hydraulic power with electric is interesting to 
the users of both kinds of power. The 
pamphlet can be obtained at the office of the 
company, 9, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Eighteenth-century Design Firegrates, and 
a New Range. 

The Carron Company, Carron, Stirling- 
shire, have issued two handsome coloured pic- 
torial showcards illustrating  pictorially 
their eighteenth century disign firegrates, 
and the new Carron range in which is com- 
prised “ the oven with the inner glass door.” 
The firegrates are carefully executed re- 
plicas from exclusive models designed by 
craftsmen, who were eminent in the brave 
days of Chippendale, Sheraton, Heppel- 
white and the brothers Adam, when 
handicraftsmanship reached its zenith. The 
range of designs admits of selective adoption 
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for almost any modern scheme of home 
decoration, and the “ finish’? may be brass, 
bronze, or armour-bright. In the new Carron 
range the progress of the cooking can be 
ascertained through an inner glass door, 
which, by excluding the ingress of cold air, 
maintains the even temperature of the oven. 
There is a hot closet with sliding doors, a 
thermometer registers the temperature inside 
the oven, and all the flues are of cast-iron, 
doing away with all possibility of unsatisfac- 
tory working. caused by badly constructed 
brickwork flues. 


Laundry Equipment. 

Messrs. W. Summerscales and Sons, Ltd., 
Phoenix Foundry, Keighley, have issued a 
new illustrated catalogue giving particulars of 
various types of plant for the full equipment 
of laundries. The catalogue is so comprehen- 
sive that architects dealing with this class of 
bujlding will find it eminently useful. A 
copy of it will be forwarded on receipt of a 
postcard from any of our readers. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


York. 


An executive meeting of York Master Builders 
and Contractors’ Association was held at the Old 
George Hotel, on September 27th, the vice-president 
(Mr. W. E. Biscomb) in the chair. 

The chairman referred to the loss which the as- 
sociation had sustained since its last meeting in the 
sudden death of one of its oldest members and 
officials, Mr. Thomas Rawling. He had for many 
years taken an active part in the work of the Asso- 
ciation, and had for some years filled the office of 
secretary. A letter of condolence was ordered to 
be sent to the widow and family. 

York Boarp oF STUDIES: CONFERENCE WiTH EmM- 
PLOYERS OF LaBouR.—A report was given of this 
meeting, at which the following decisions were 
arrived it :—r1.—It was agreed that employers might, 
when engaging employees under 18 years of age, 
make their appointments conditional on their con- 
senting to attend evening schools or technical 
classes. 2.—It was decided to recommend em- 
ployers to repay the fees to all students at the end 
of the session who complete 75 per cent. of attend- 
ances, and who have received a satisfactory report 
from the head teacher. 3.—No recommendation was 
made as to the giving of prizes or bonuses. Differ- 
ent opinions were expressed, some being in favour 
of giving prizes or bonuses and others against. 4.— 
It was resolved to recommend all employers as to 
the advisability of making promotion and increase 
of wages dependable on the production by the em- 
ployee of certificates and reports, which are issued 
by the Education Committee, showing that satis- 
factory attendance and progress in evening and 
technical classes has been made. 5.—It was de- 
cided to ask employers to take into consideration 
the question of reducing the hours of labour of 
those employees who attend evening classes. 6.—It 
was agreed to ask emtloyers to publish posters in 
all factories and workshops stating what facilities 
they are prepared to afford for those in their em- 
ploy who wish to attend evening schools. The pos- 
ters will be provided by the Education Committee. 
After discussion, the result of the conference was 
approved, and it was resolved that the matter be 
placed before the general meeting, with the recom- 
mendation that the mdvement be encouraged in 
every possible way, and that an advisory commit- 
tee be appointed if required. 

LETTER TO ARCHITECTS.—A letter drawn up under 
the direction of the Yorkshire Federation was read. 
It was resolved that the secretary should carry out 
the wish of the Federation and arrange for the let- 
ter to be circulated in the York district. 

NotiricATION oF 3d. an Hour INCREASE ON SKILLED 
WorRKMEN FoR Daywork.—It was resolved to recom- 
mend to the general meeting that the increase 
should be notified to the public by means of an ad- 
vertisement in the local papers for one week. 


NATIONAL RESERVE Funp. — It was resolved to 
place this matter on the agenda for the next general 
meeting. 


SHEFFIELD BuiLpDING TrRapES ExHIBITION.—The at- 
tention of members was drawn to this Exhibition, to 
be held from October 14th to 22nd, and the general 
interest of such an Exhibition to all those who were 
engaged in the building trade. The Federation 
having fixed a meeting in that town for the 2oth, 
it was suggested that many of the members would 
possibly like to visit the Exhibition on that occa- 
sion, and the secretary was asked to notify the 
members of the date fixed. 

A resolution received from the painters’ associa- 
tion, with a request to place the same on the 
agenda for next meeting, was considered, but as the 
matters brought forward were fully provided for 
in the new sub-contract form, it was considered 
that no useful purpose could be served by placing 
the matter on the agenda. 

ComMISSION OF THE PracE.—It was resolved to 
take the opinion of members at the next meeting 
as to whether representations should be made in the 
proper quarter with a view to obtaining a building 
trade representative in the place of the late Coun- 
cillor Mansfield, J.P., deceased.—J. Hauer (Solici- 
tor), Secretary. 
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Besides John Thorpe, the name of Inigo Jones is associated with Holland House. 

The gate piers shown above were designed by him, and executed by Nicholas Stone. 

Their original site is forgotten, as they were moved several times before being 

finally re-erected in 1850 in the middle of a screen wall projecting from one corner 
of the house. 


THE INIGO JONES GATE, HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 
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Mural Painting and the New Panels in the 
Houses of Parliament. 


HE essential quality of mural painting, 
as distinguished from what may be 
called picture-painting, is that it is 
painting which is in fact attached to, 
or forming part of a wall, instead of 
being separately framed and moveable, 
and which is esthetically subordinate 
to, and more or less a part of, the 
architecture of the building which it 

decorates. An oil or water-colour painting in a moveable 
frame is a work of art complete in itself, and one to be 
judged and valued for its own sake alone and without re- 
ference to any surroundings ; a mural painting is required to 
be in harmony with its architectural framing, and to appear 
as part of the decoration of the building. To take this 
position satisfactorily it must be, to a certain extent, as one 
may say, architecturalised. A degree of realism which would 
be quite suitable in a picture would be out of place in a mural 
painting, as removing it too far from the character of the 
conventional detail of architecture; and effects of distance, 
of aerial perspective, are out of place also; the mural paint- 
ing is part of the wall and is not to carry the eye far beyond 
the wall and endeavour to cheat us into the belief that the 
wall is removed and that we are looking into space. In this 
respect it is under somewhat the same esthetic conditions as 
stained glass. And as an element in the decoration of a build- 
ing it is desirable that it should show clear, bright, and har- 
monious colour, in this respect again resembling stained glass. 
A dreary moorland landscape with a leaden sky may form a 
very poetic picture, but would hardly be decorative in effect. 
The mistake of attempting scenic effects of perspective is seen 
in extremis in the great gallery at Burghley House, where a 
distant landscape is supposed to be seen between the columns, 
and foreshortened figures are represented as flying into the 
room. The mistake of want of colour is seen in Thornhill’s 
paintings in the dome of St. Paul’s, which even when fresh 
must have had a heavy and dull effect as colour, though they 
have considerable merit as design. 

The medium which was in use in the great days of Italian 
mural painting, fresco, had the special virtue and fitness that 
it almost compelled the composition to assume the character 
suitable to mural decoration. Fresco will not lend itself to 
effects of aerial perspective; it is too intractable a material 
for that; and it almost necessarily produces clear and bright 
colour effect of a somewhat flat description ; deep effects of 
shadow are practically out of the question with fresco. And 
no other method of painting so closely incorporates the pic- 
ture with the building. Its great difficulty is that it has to 
be executed piecemeal, from a previously coloured design, on 
as large a portion of the plaster as can be kept wet for one 
sitting. 

There have been difficulties, in this climate, with the be- 
haviour of fresco after completion, owing to the effect upon 
it of our damp atmosphere. In all probability more experience 
in the selection-and mixing of materials would get over this, 
and it is probably owing mainly to the trouble of the piece- 


meal execution in wet plaster that the French, who do so 
much in mural painting, a good many years ago adopted the 
system of executing such paintings in oil in the studio, and 
having them afterwards fixed in place on the wall by a 
method called marouflage (not “marophlage,’’ as the “’Times”’ 
spelt it in describing the new paintings at the Houses of 
Parliament). The advantage of this is that the artist can 
work at his picture at leisure and in comfort, and can re- 
touch portions already executed, which is impossible in fresco. 
The work once done on the fresh plaster cannot be meddled 
with after it is dry. The disadvantage is that the artist 
completes his work under a different light and amid different 
surroundings from those in which it is to be permanently 
placed, and what appears quite satisfactory in the studio may 
not appear equally well in its final position. Perhaps the 
best of all conditions for mural painting is when the work is 
executed in tempera on the dry plaster surface zz situ, like 
Leighton’s two paintings of the Arts of Peace and the Arts of 
War at South Kensington, which were painted where they 
stand, and are two of the most satisfactory pieces of mural 
painting we have to show in England. 

The best class of subjects for mural painting are those in 
which figures play the principal part, and in which the com- 
position. is kept as much as possible on a foreground plane 
and with comparatively few figures. Where there is a con- 
siderable crowd of figures, some of them necessarily in the 
background and at some distance, and where there cannot be 
much effect of aerial perspective, the distant figures are apt 
to look too much like figures on a reduced scale. And a dis- 
tinction should always be made between the treatment and 
the subject for vertical walls and that for ceilings. Ceiling 
paintings come equally under the head of mural decoration. 
Two mistakes have been frequently made in ceiling paintings, 
even by great painters. One, which was very common in the 
later days of the Italian Renaissance, is to draw the figures as 
if seen from below in upward perspective, so that we get the 
soles of the feet of a number of foreshortened figures. The 
other mistake is to paint a ceiling as if it were a wall laid 
horizontally, one side being the ground level and the other the 
top of the picture. This is bewildering to the spectator 
below, who hardly knows from which position to study the 
painting. The only thing to do with figure compositions for 
ceiling pictures is to treat them so that the figures appear not 
to stand but to float. No one understood this art better than 
the late M. Marioton, whose ceiling pictures were for many 
years among the best exhibits at the Paris Salon, and were 
always compositions of symbolical figures floating in the sky ; 
thus avoiding all complication as to which was “the right way 
up’’ of the picture, and at the same time giving a lightness 
of effect which seemed to raise the ceiling rather than depress 
it. A ceiling-painting should never seem to bring the ceiling 
downward nearer to the eye; the object should rather be to 
uplift it. 

The French have done a great deal of late years in the way 
of what is called decorative landscape, which may almost 
be said to be a specially modern form of art. It consists 
mainly in suppressing realistic detail and treating landscape 
in masses of colour in different planes ; a suggestion of land- 
scape rather than a representation of it. Some fine things 
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have been done in this way, but it is a very difficult and deli- 
cate art, and one in which it is very easy to transgress the line 
which separates suggestion from realism. 

In England the development of mural painting moves very 
slowly. It is some thirty or forty years since the frescos in 
one of the corridors in the Houses of Parliament were painted, 
and it has taken us all this time to venture on the further 
experiment in another corridor which has just been completed. 
When we compare this with the annual appearance at the 
Salon of immense paintings intended for the decoration of 
Town Halls and other public buildings all over France, at 
the expense of the State or of municipal authorities, and 
notice that even this comparatively small undertaking is 
furnished by private munificence, and not out of public funds, 
the contrast is rather humiliating. 

With two exceptions, the names of the artists employed on 
the six pictures are not very widely known, and perhaps we 
may assume that the explanation is that the peers who under- 
took the cost of the different paintings claimed the right to 
select the painters. It is not quite the principle on which 
national buildings should be decorated, and certainly not one 
which would be admitted in France, where the State or 
municipal authority would select the artists, probably as the 
result of a sketch competition. There is a wide difference 
between the old frescos in the other corridor and the new 
paintings. The old ones are treated pictorially ; indeed, 
Ward, who executed two of them, simply repeated two of his 
easel pictures in_ fresco—the same composition, but with 
necessarily a very different effect, so that they look rather 
like the original pictures with the shadows taken out of them. 
The new pictures are all treated decoratively, in a flat man- 
ner of execution, and with a great deal of bright, clear 
colour. This is as it should be; whether, however, it was 
quite desirable to express by actual gilding the gold portions 
of robes or insignia may be questioned. Gold, in a picture, 
does not impress one as a colour; it is a thing fer se, and 
will not blend with the rest of the picture ; and thus the gold 
sceptre, or whatever it 1s, in one of the compositions, makes a 
distracting line blazing at one across the picture. The hght 
in which they are seen is exceedingly unfavourable, as there 
is a window above each, which throws the light in one’s eyes 
and makes the picture appear to be comparatively in shadow. 

We are not familiar with the name of Mr. H. A. Payne, 
the painter of “Plucking the Red and White Rose in old 
Temple Gardens,’’ but he has produced the best picture of 
the set. He has kept to a few foreground figures, avoiding 
anything like distance, or a secondary group of figures ; the 
action and expression of his two principal figures is vigorous 
and expressive, and the work ought to give him a reputation. 
Students of history tell us that the incident is apochryphal, but 
that is not of much consequence from the artistic point of 
view. The next best, we think, is Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s 
“Erasmus and Thomas More visiting the Children of Henry 
VII. at Greenwich.’’ This also is a picture kept to a fore- 
ground plane as far as the figures are concerned ; the artist 
has introduced his favourite incident of a window in the 
rear of the group, through which the Thames and the sails 
of vessels are seen, but it is kept very subordinate, and does 
not disturb the composition. Mr. Eden’s “Abbot receiving 
the Charter from Henry VII.’’ we do not care very much for. 
Mr. Salisbury, in “Henry VIII. and Catherine of Arragon 
before the Papal Legates,’’ has made fine and characteristic 
figures of the King and Queen; there is a noble and pathetic 
expression in the countenance and action of the unhappy 
queen. Mr. Board’s “Latimer preaching before Edward VI. 
at Charing Cross,’’ decorative enough in effect, is rather stiff 
in composition, and not very expressive, and the introduction 
of the crowd in the rear illustrates one of the difficulties 
we have spoken of in this conventional style of painting ; they 
do not look like distant figures so much as like figures on a 
smaller scale. Mr. Byam Shaw, from whom we expected 
much, is a little disappointing in his “ Entry of Queen Mary 
and Princess Elizabeth into London ”’ ; it is too crowded, 
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and where there is not the resource of perspective in tone 
and colour, a crowd is apt to make a confused composition ; 
and the horse seen in diminishing perspective has the ‘effect 
of his head being a long way from, and too small for, his. 
hind quarters. The figures of the Queen and Elizabeth are 
very good, and expressive of the contrast in their characters. 

This is a most interesting experiment in mural decoration, 
and shows a much better understanding of what is required in 
decorative painting than the old pictures in the other cor- 
ridor. And yet, pausing a moment to look at these latter 
before leaving, one is tempted to ask—is there anything in 
the new pictures so expressive, and with so much of the great 
qualities of painting as we find in poor Ward’s “Last Sleep 
of Argyll’’? 


The Architect and His Public. 
HE saying that “we have plenty of architects but no 
if architecture’’ has been revived (as was inevitable) in 
consideration of the Town-planning Exhibition. It 
contains as much (or as little) truth as most epigrammatic 
utterances. If we have no architecture, where is the proof 
of the existence of the architects? Some of it is on the walls 
of the Exhibition. Much more of it is in the many noble and 
beautiful utterances of such architects as write and lecture, as 
they do most copiously, on architectural ideals. But we do 
not agree that, as the epigrammatist insinuates, these are 
merely architects iz posse. They must have achieved some- 
thing in the concrete ; otherwise they would not get a hearing ; 
and any very glaring discrepancy between aspiration and 
accomplishment, doctrine and practice, may always be con- 
veniently attributed to lack of opportunity. The apology 
would usually have the virtue of truth. It is because of the 
unequal strides with which the architect and his public seek 
to cover the ground, that so little progress is made. The 
architect lacks the stimulus and the inspiration that would be 
derived from a public having purer ideals, a more delicate 
feeling for esthetics, or at all events a more highly trained 
intelligence and a quickened regard for architecture. “SATy 
Artist,’ writing in the “Morning Post,’’ thinks that the 
“ineffectual condition ’’ of having “plenty of architects but 
no architecture ’’ will continue “until there is established an 
intelligent Governmental or municipal control over the decora- 
tion of the streets.’? Possibly ; but the condition precedent 
to such intelligent public control is, as we have said, an intel- 
ligent public, and how to obtain such a public is the crux 
of the problem. 


A 


Trunk Roads and Garden Roads. 
PAMPHLET which has just been issued under the 
title of “Spread the People ’’ deals boldly with an 

aspect of town planning that has received compara- 
tively little attention. The pamphlet is published by the 
London Municipal Society, and the author, Captain George 
Swinton, a well-known alderman of the London County Coun- 
cil, proposes that a new road of considerable width should 
be constructed, say from London to Manchester, not along 
the line of the greatest population, such as would be chosen 
by a railway engineer, but along the line of least resistance 
from a financial point of view—that is to say, through land 
which has nothing more than rural agricultural value on each 
side. Along this road would spring up factories and the 
homes of the workers ; while exceptionally picturesque spots 
would be connected with the main roads, and would be 
chiefly occupied by private residences of a superior order. 
The “garden road’’ would be connected with the main roads 
and the principal secondary roads. For less than the two 
millions and a half sterling which Kingsway and Aldwych 
have cost London, a new garden .road, embodying Captain 
Swinton’s suggestions, could be made from Portsmouth to 
the Scottish. borders. Convenience of locomotion would not 
be the only benefit of such roads. The congestion of popu- 
lation which is the direct cause of physical deterioration and 
of the production of unemployables would be relieved, and 
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the spreading of the people amidst rural surroundings should 
secure physical regeneration. Further, the recent Tailway 
strikes in France havé demonstrated the wisdom of not putting 
the food supply and other resources at the mercy of a line of 
railway which, in various Ways, may be easily put out of 
running, whereas a broad roadway, traversed by swift motors, 
would be comparatively difficult to block, and would be at all 
events a very useful alternative and accessional route. But 
the basic idea of the garden road is to spread work and fac- 
tories, homes and Villages. The new road, and the new con- 
ditions which it would introduce. might suggest new types of 
buildings. The project, therefore, seems to come well within 
the purview of the architect. 
fl acai oT 
Builders’ Burning Topics. 

HE quarterly meeting of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which was held on October. 11, at the new offices 

of the Federation, Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, had under 
consideration several items of rather more than ordinary im- 
portance. It was, for instance, decided to appoint a depu- 
tation, consisting of the officers of the Federation, to confer 
with the Council of the Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers on the subject of the appointment of independent 
arbitrators in municipal forms of contract, and the conference 
has been fixed for October 29th. Nothing but good should 
come of it. There could, we imagine, be no better way of 
approaching a subject that is of equal interest to both parties ; 
and if a mutually Satisfactory decision is reached, as there is 
no reason to doubt that it will be, a vexed question will be in 
a fair way towards friendly settlement. An understanding 
upon the matter would doubtless prevent much costly and 
harassing litigation ; the cases that have already come before 
the courts, though tending to strengthen the hands of the 
contractors, have left several important points open to 
dispute. The contractors, indeed, will go into the conference 
with the assurance that the measure of equity for which they 
contend will be welcomed as warmly by the architect and the 
engineer as by the builder and contractor ; for who would not 
be glad to escape from the invidious position in which a 
referee or arbitrator is placed when he is called upon to deli- 
ver judgment as between his employers and the contractors ? 
All that the contractors are asking for is provision for the 
appointment of arbitrators who shall be entirely independent 
and therefore entirely beyond suspicion of any manner of 
bias, unconscious, conscious, or subtly sub-conscious. Another 
item concerning contracts which was under consideration at 
the quarterly meeting bore reference to Clause 30 of the 
agreed form, which, it has been suggested, should be amended 
With a view to securing more prompt settlement of contract 
accounts. ‘This matter was adjourned for consideration at the 
next meeting. It is too large and too complicated a subject 
for offhand settlement. The broad fact that large and repu- 
table firms of contractors have been brought to bankruptcy by 
the ‘pernicious practice by building owners of leaving heavy 
accounts unsettled for years, and of paying no interest what- 
ever on the locked-up capital, is admittedly a matter of the 
utmost gravity ; yet in some quarters the delicacy of pressing 
clients for settlement has been so sensitively felt as somewhat 
to embarrass the situation. Possibly a fully adequate dis- 
cussion of the matter may clear the atmosphere of certain 
misconceptions, and perhaps increase the courage of those 
few members who at present seem unwilling to commit’ them- 
selves to a vigorous assertion of their just rights... Of minor 
interest was the decision to place before Mr. Lloyd 
George several important points with regard to the Finance 
Bill which had not been considered at the conference (held at 
inconveniently short notice) to which the Chancellor had jin- 
Vited the officers of the Federation. Also, a resolution Was 
passed to the effect that, in view of the intention of the 
Government to introduce legislation for providing a scheme 
of unemployment insurance applicable to the building trade ; 
and having regard to the already heavy and ever-increasing 
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cost Of workmen’s compensation insurance, the attention of 
the Legislature should be called to these facts, and to the 
need there is for some relief of the burdens already imposed, 
before proceeding with the further scheme of unemployment 
insurance. This is a matter in which the interests of builders 
and contractors are vitally involved. Their liabilities under 
the Compensation Act are already well-nigh intolerable, and 
the calm proposal to add to them should be—and doubtless 
will be—opposed with the utmost determination and spirit. In 
such matters it is always advisable to take time by the fore- 
lock, .and, if possible, mp the evil in the bud; for it is 
notoriously easier to prevent bad legislation than to provide 
a remedy for it when once it has become established. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is a case in point. Although it 
bears so heavily on the employer, and although it tends more 
and more to re-act on the workmen themselves in various 
Ways, so that even to them it is anything but an unalloyed 
blessing, its drastic amendment is hardly within the range 
of practical politics. That lesson will not be lost upon the 
Federation. 


St. Paul’s Bridge and “the City Man’s Idea of 
Architecture.” 
R. LEONARD STOKES, P.R.I.B.A., writes. to 
M correct what he regards as a rather serious error in the 
report of the Bridge House Estates Committee with 
respect to the much-debated matter of the proposed St. Paul’s 
Bridge. The report Says that a deputation from the Insti- 
tute “suggested that for esthetic and architectural reasons 
they [the committee] should consider the advisability of adopt- 
ing the line for the suggested new bridge to come out oppo- 
site the south door of the central transept of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and, further, that the best architectural advice should be 
employed in connection with the scheme.’’ Mr. Stokes says 
that the first part of this statement is incorrect, and that 
therefore the further statement as to the inferiority of the 
alleged R.I.B.A. scheme and its great extra cost is gratuitous. 
The R.I.B.A: deputation, Mr. Stokes states, “carefully con- 
fined itself to urging upon the committee the desirability of 
obtaining the best architectural advice before any scheme was 
decided upon—surely, as he claims, “a highly reasonable, 
proper, and obvious suggestion.’? He regrets that this advice 
has been unfortunately ignored, and he fears that, “unless 
Members of Parliament have nobler views than those of the 
City Corporation, the die will be cast, and no amount of 
‘artistic embellishment ’—the City man’s idea of architec- 
ture—will ever save the scheme from failure’: and he asks, 
“Was St. Paul’s Cathedral designed in this fashion, and are 
not the hundreds of other fine buildings in London evidence 
enough, without going further afield, that architecture, when 
properly handled, can produce the noblest monuments of 
which the hand of man is capable?’”? To this very plain 
speaking Mr. Stokes appends an observation on the King 
Edward Memorial for London, “the executive committee for 
which seems. to contain representatives of all possible in- 
terests except architecture, the one which enters perhaps more 
largely than any other into the very numerous suggestions 
already made for this Memorial.’ “The Corporation mem- 
bers are understood to pride themselves on being before all 
things good men of business: but surely it is not even good 
business to ignore the advice of experts ; nor, again, is it good 
business to saddle the City with a bridge that, defying the 
best architectural opinion, can hardly enhance the City’s 
credit ;, and the converse holds good. But they have com- 
mitted themselves to the scheme to which Mr. Leonard Stokes 
objects so strongly ; for, at a Corporation meeting held on 
Thursday last, the Bridge House Estates Committee’s re- 
port, recommending the reconstruction of Southwark Bridge 
to the width of Queen Street Place, and the construction 
of a new bridge near St. Paul’s, at an expenditure ot 
41,646,983, was adopted almost unanim usly. It now, 
therefore, only remains to be seen whether “nobler views ”’ 
will prevail when the subject comes before Parliament. 
B 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


Mr. A. C. Benson on Ruskin. 

At Magdalene College, Cambridge, on Wednesday last, 
Mr. A. C. Benson opened a course of lectures on “The Life 
and Work of Ruskin.”’ John Ruskin, he said, was born at 
No. 50, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, London, on 
February 8th, 1819. The house was precisely and typically 
the very house in which one would not expect so rare a flower 
to bloom. 


It was distinguished to-day by a tablet disc like 
the top of a chocolate birthday cake. 


Ruskin’s father was 
a successful wine merchant, who was not only an. honest 
tradesman, but a lover of scenery and beauty. His mothet 
must be confessed to have been a grim figure. 


Much that 
was tedious had been written about the family, but no doubt 
when eugenics and Mendelism were more advanced they 
would be able to trace the breeding of a genius as easily as 
they now did that of a greyhound. The fact that Ruskin 
was the son of first cousins and that he was of Scottish 
descent had a great deal to do with his temperament and 
character, and Ruskin also owed much to his Bible training. 
Mr. Benson said he had always regarded it as a supreme 
blessing that Ruskin by birth and family touched both ends 
of the social scale. He. was essentially a lonely man, 
partly because he was a dreamer and partly because he gave 
his heart away. His education was unconventional. His 
was a thoroughly precious childhood, but one dare not say 
what should have been altered. He lived too much with his 
elders and obtained a touch of old-maidishness which never 
left him. He was entered at Christ Church, and his mother 
went up to Oxford to look after him. Thus — there 
was a danger that he would become a gigantic joke, but his 
engaging simplicity and charm triumphed over all obstacles. 
At the age of. twenty-three this young man, with a mind as 
clear as light and as full of eager force aS a mountain 
stream, sat down in light fashion to write one of the great 
books of the century, and thereupon he gave up the idea of 
entering the Church and becoming a Bishop, which had been 
his father’s aspirations for him. Mr. Benson then went on 
to review Ruskin’s earlier works, showed how he was sub- 
jected to an artistic conversion on visiting Venice, and pointed 
out his errors of judgment and how these were affected by 
the fact that he was not greatly endowed with imagination. 
eae 2 
Tapestry of St. Edward for the Abbey. 

A tapestry representing the now vanished picture of St. 
Edward the Confessor, which was painted about 1308 on the 
back of the chancel sedilia, has been presented to West- 
minster Abbey by Mr. Henry Yates Thompson. The por- 
trait has been reconstructed with the aid of strong lights 
by Mr. Tristram, who has been very successful in copying 
the ancient paintings on the Norfolk screens, and the tapestry 
has been faithfully woven from his drawing by Messrs. 
Morris and Company. It is of the simplest possible texture 
and shading, such as would occur in a Flemish tapestry 
of the fourteenth century, and measures 8ft. in height by 
3ft. 6ins. in width. 

SS ee 
Deadlock with the Mall Scheme. 

A deadlock has unfortunately occurred with regard to the 
part of the National Memorial to Queen Victoria at the 
Charing Cross end of the Mall. The clearance which is re- 
quired in order to allow the entrance and buildings at this 
end to be properly seen is not proceeding. Three authorities 
are concerned—first, the Government, which, through the 
Office of Works, is executing the scheme; secondly, the West- 
minster City Council; and, thirdly, the London County 
Council. As the two latter are understood to take up the 
attitude that it is the Government’s business to carry out the 
work to a conclusion in a manner creditable not to the metro- 
polis alone, but to the nation, and as the Government, on 
their part, appear to be looking to the ratepayers of London 
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to bear the expense, the deadlock which has arisen seems to 
leave only one certain prospect—namely, that the memorial 
at its principal entrance (the Charing Cross end) will be left 
hidden away and imperfectly finished. That would be a 
blot upon the undertaking such as all who value the move- 
ment for beautifying London would desire to avoid. 


Quality in Stone Carving. 

In the annual report of the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors for the session 1909-10 it is stated that 
the Stone Carvers’ Trade Association presented a memorial 
to the Council condemning the practice of sub-contracting 
for this class of work. “The Association considers that this 
course promotes the tendency to accept the lowest tender, 
irrespective of the quality of the work, and suggests that 
much of the poor carving of the present day is the direct 
result of this procedure. ‘The Association asks for the sup- 
port of all architects, who may help by refusing to pass 
work which is poor in execution, or not properly finished, 
and by these means help to raise the standard of quality.’’ 
With this the Council of the Sheffield Society expresses 
sympathy, and trusts that members will endeavour to give’ 
their support to the movement, which has for its object a 
higher standard of workmanship. 


Conference of Federation Secretaries. 
_ The conception of the annual conference of secretaries 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Employers 
was a happy idea, and, so far, has been effectually 
materialised. The meetings have always been well attended, 
and the proceedings have never failed of the businesslike and 
practical character that is natural to a meeting so constituted. 
The assembly at the Victoria Hotel, Manchester, last Wed- 
nesday, was no exception to this rule. The papers read were 
few, brief, but pithy, and the discussions upon them were of 
appropriate quality. _ The most controversial of the papers 
was that read by Mr. Bertram B. Moss, of Liverpool, on “The 
Advantages of a Reference List about Architects, Surveyors, 
Clerks of Works, etc.’’ Mr. R. Budd explained the 
“ Builders’ Standardised Accounting under the System of 
the Builders’? Office Organisation Co.’’? Mr. A. G. White, 
the General Secretary of the Federation, contributed a 
characteristically thoughtful and philosophical disquisition 
on “The Need for a more Efficient Means of Ascertaining 
the Opinion and Wishes of Our Members’’ ; and the address 
from the chair (which was, of course, occupied by the Presi- 
dent of the Federation, Mr. S. Smethurst, J.P.) was all 
compact of practical wisdom and practicable ideals. 
cae Oe er Se 
Kirkwall Cathedral. 
(See Centre Plate.) 

The cathedral of St. Magnus, Kirkwall, was begun in 
1137, and works of restoration and extensions were carried on 
up to as late as the sixteenth century. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the tower piers and arches were rebuilt, and transept 
chapels were added. Towards the close of the thirteenth 
century the apse was dismantled, and an extension of three 
bays finished square, and was constructed as a presbytery. A 
roof of timber terminated the tower, but whether as a spire or 
a dwarf cone, as the tower shows at present, cannot be deter- 
mined. It was burned in 1671. Restorations were conducted 
in 1856. In the early part of last century the choir end of the 
fabric was fitted with galleries, and the area set out with 
closed pews. Under the will of the late Sheriff Thoms a 


large sum was set apart for restorations, repairs, etc., 1m-- 


cluding the removal of the galleries and the reseating of the 
whole fabric, also for the insertion of a stained glass window 
to the Sheriff’s memorial, and by his will the Sheriff sug- 
gested Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., architect, to be entrusted 
with the work. Our illustration shows the interior looking 
from the transepts eastward, delineating the effect of the 
removal of the’ galleries and also of the glazed screens be- 
tween the choir and transepts and the opening up of the tri- 
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forium and the removal of the lath and plaster infillings. The 
other portions were proposed to be confined to repairing the 
masonry of the exterior where required, but in no way disturb- 
ing the plan of the main building. 


The Albemarle Club. 


The Albemarle Club was founded in 1874, and is one 
of the earliest of its kind—being both for men and women. 
New premises being desired, the club acquired, a year or two 
ago, No. 37, Dover Street, W., built in 1765-1774, from 
designs by Sir Robert Taylor, and formerly the Bishop of 
Ely’s house. The shape of the site necessitated a long 
corridor to the chief rooms on the ground floor, and, in 
order to obtain this, unobstructed, the old stone staircase 
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free hand which Mr. Lewis Hind demands for the artist in 
all circumstances.’’ Sir Christopher, he acknowledges, would 
indeed have given us a noble city of Roman dignity; “but 
it would not have been London.’’ There goes an old tale to 
every one of those crooked alleys and rambling streets which 
Wren’s plan would have swept away. ‘This view of Wren as 
a wild enthusiast who was only kept from folly and icono 
clasm by the interference of the bumptiously ignorant is 
neither new nor in itself important ; but it is nevertheless not 
totally destitute of value. It proclaims aloud the kind of 
thing which (minus, perhaps, the mawkish sentimentality 
about crooked alleys and rambling streets) the “commonplace 
man ’’—the designation is the writer’s own—steadfastly be- 
lieves, but seldom ventures to formulate. “We,’’ he writes. 
“the dull public, called the tune in the case of Sir Christophe 
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from the ground to the first floor, was removed and re-fixed 
above. Owing to adjoining lights, it was not possible to con- 
nect the front and back portions of the building above the 
first floor, so the main staircase, which is placed half-way 
along the corridor, is only carried up one floor, and east 
and west staircases are continued above. The work is car- 
Tied out with great skill, and is very carefully detailed. 
Messrs. Smith and Brewer, of Gray’s Inn Square, were the 
architects. 


A Philistine View. 

The Philistine view of architecture and town-planning is 
frankly confessed by a writer in an evening paper, who 
openly rejoices at the thwarting of Wren’s town-planning 
scheme, and thinks that “we have a nobler cathedral for our 
noney than we should have had if we had given Wren that 


Wren’s great project, and I am still prepared to defend our 
seventeenth century obstinacy.’’ 


The Tower of Southwark Cathedral. 

When the new nave of Southwark Cathedral was built by 
the late Sir Arthur Blomfield the tower and eastern part 
of the building was not dealt with: Various defects having 
appeared, the Cathedral Committee called in Messrs. if 
Oldrid Scott and Son to report on them. Their report was 
agreed to, and the tender of Messrs. Doves, of Islington, 
accepted. The work is now in hand. The exterior of the 
tower is in a very bad state, the stone facing being exten- 
sively decayed. It consists of various kinds of stone which 
was inserted at different times, nearly all being decayed, 
and giving the tower a very unsatisfactory appearance. This 
is now being largely renewed with Chilmark stone. 
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SOCIETIES & INSTITUTES. 


Society of Architects. 


Tue 26th annual report of the Council was 
presented to the annual meeting of the society 
held on Thursday last. With reference to 
architects’ registration the Council point out 
that the past year has not been propitious for 
dealing with the matter in Parliament, but 
progress has been made in other directions, 
and the Council feel that the way 1s being 
gradually cleared in the direction of a more 
united profession on this question. The 
Council have no intention of departing from 
the policy which the Society has hitherto 
pursued in regard to registration, “and it 
may again be stated that any Registration 
Bill which may be promoted elsewhere can- 
not be successfully carried through without 
the assistance of the Society.” The Society 
are moving from Staple Inn Buildings to their 
new premises at No. 28, Bedford Square, 
which has been adapted to their needs under 
the direction of Mr. C. FitzRoy Doll, 
F.R.1.B.A. The formal opening of the new 
premises will take place on Wednesday, 
November 16th. 


Birmingham Architectural Association. 


In the course of his presidential address 
to the Birmingham Architectural Association 
last week, Mr. A. S. Dixon dealt at some 
length with brickwork. He said that the 
normal size of bricks, gins. by 4%ins. by 
34%4ins., though no doubt the largest which 
ould. be conveniently handled with one 


hand, was constructively a bad shape. AC 


wall built of such bricks was liable‘to cracks 
at a high vertical angle. The angle of pos- 
sible cracks would be more nearly horizontal 
if the bricks were either thinner or longer, 
and in any case the esthetic effect would be 
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much better. Mr. Dixon passed on to con- 
sider the ways in which brickwork had been 
decoratively treated in the past. In Nor- 
mandy, and especially in the neighbourhood 
of Dieppe, a school of bricklayers seemed to 
have come into existence who treated their 
pricks with such half-magic skill as to make 
one feel that no building material in the 
world was to’ be preferred to it. They played 
their wonderfully delicate pattern tunes in a 
scale of only three or four colours, and in 
some instances it seemed simple enough, but 
when we had tried to match it in England, 
such was the failure that unless he had hap- 
pened to see the real thing it would be hard 
to make an Englishman nowadays believe 
that multicoloured brickwork could be good. 


Liverpool Architectural Society. 


At the meeting of the above Society held 
on October 17th, a paper was read by Mr. 
James Parkinson on ~ Specifications and 
Quantities.” The author said he thought it 
was quite time that certain clauses were I€- 
vised, some deleted altogether, and others in- 
serted in their place. The clause asserting 
“that no compensation would be paid to the 
contractor for any losses OT increased outlay 
that might arise through the drawings and 
specifications,” and also “that any portion of 
work obviously necessary and not described 
in the specifications or quantities should be 
carried out by the contractor in a satisfactory 


manner and without any extra charge” were 
unjust. It was quite enough to be re- 
sponsible for damage to life and limb 
without being made responsible for 


the architects’ or surveyors’ mistakes and 
omissions. They should each bear the brunt 
of their own mistakes, and these clauses 
should be removed. Then, again, contrac- 
tors had often to wait an unreasonably long 
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time for the final settlements of their ac- 
counts, and to his mind a new clause was 
necessary to the effect “that all accounts 
should be gone into and the final certificate 
granted within two months after the account 
has been rendered or 5 per cent. interest paid 
on the balance.” 


Bristol Society_of Architecte. 


The opening meeting of the winter session 
of this society was held at the Fine Arts 
Academy last week. In response to the in- 
vitation of the President, Mr. Foster Wood, a 
good company of the members assembled in 
the principal galleries, which were suitably 
decorated for the occasion. Mr. Wood had 
arranged an exhibition of photographs, and 
part of the collection of the late Mr. John 
Foster, illustrating many beautiful architec- 
tural subjects, chiefly French, German, and 
Italian. Other contributions included photo- 
graphs illustrating the society's summer €X- 
cursion to Broadway, by Messrs. Lawrence, 
Denning, and A. R. Gough, together with a 
large number of illustrations of modern work 
kindly lent for the occasion by Messrs. Bed- 
ford Lemere and Thomas Lewis. The next 
meeting of the society takes place on Nov- 
ember 14th, when an illustrated paper on 
Fountains Abbey will be given by Mr. Ges lak. 
Oatway, F.R.I.B.A. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 


Surveyors. 


The opening meeting of the current session 
of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors was held on Thursday last. Mr. W. 
J. Hale, F.R.I.B.A., the president, entering 
on his second year of office, made reference 
to the Town Planning Act, and stated that 
regulations could now be made which might 
seriously decrease the potential value of a 
piece of land, but the owner would be with- 
out redress. Whether that was right or 
wrong did not concern them, but, as archi- 
tects, they could rejoice in the fact that some 
restraint could now be exercised upon the 
exuberance and enthusiasm of the cottage 
house builder. What did concern them was 
that the power: conferred on the local 
authority should be used for the benefit of 
the citizens at large, not merely for one 
class of the community. The local authority 
now had the power to determine how many 
houses should be placed on an acre of land, 
put if it used that power only with regard 
to cottage property it would be leaving an 
important part of its work undone. 


South-Western Polytechnic. 


The Calendar and Prospectus of the Day 
and Evening College for Men and Women at 
the South-Western Polytechnic, Manresa 
Road, Chelsea, S.W., includes particulars of 
trade classes in carpentry and joinery, paint- 
ing and decorating, and plastering. There 
is a day school of art, and there are evening 
classes in architecture, to which Mr. Banis- 
ter F. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., is delivering 
a course of twenty lectures on (I.) Medieval 
(Romanesque and Gothic), and (II.) Renais- 
sance and Modern; in Building. Construc- 
tion and Drawing, conducted by Mr. E. P. 
Wheeler, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. F. G. Stephen- 
son, A.R.I.B.A.; in Mechanics for Builders, 
conducted by Mr. W. C. Houston ; in Land 
Surveying and Levelling (Mr. L. Lickis, 
F.S.1.); in Practical Geometry (Mr. Ieee. 
Bates), and in Practical Mathematics (Mr. F. 
Charlesworth). There are also several courses 
of Electrical Engineering. 


University of London. 


A course of five lectures on “ Reinforced 
Concrete” will be given at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Great George Street, West- 
minster, $.W., by permission of the Institu- 
tion, by Mr. W. Dunn, at 5.45 p.m., on Fri- 
days, November 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, and 
Wednesday, November 30th, rgro. The chair 
at the inaugural lecture will be taken by Sit 
Henry Tanner, 1.S.0., F.R.I.B.A. The fol- 
lowing is the syllabus :—On patents—concrete 
for various purposes—columns and compres- 
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This was’a suggested design for a new front to the premises of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in ConduiteStréet, London, W. Portland ‘stone was the material proposed to be used, with bronze 
balconies and railings, and the general effect heightened with bas-relief sculpture and careful detailing. 
The design, by Mr. G. A. E. Schwabe, of Buxton, was included in this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 


sion members—longitudinal reinforcement— 
lateral reinforcement in various forms— 
column footings and other details—on beams 
and reinforcement to resist bending—labour- 
Saving tables—shearing and shearing rein- 
forcement—retaining walls—dock walls and 
jetties—bridges—girder bridges—arch bridges 
—failures in reinforced concrete—quantities 
and cost data, etc. In addition to the 


lectures, a demonstration will -be given at 
University College, showing the manner of 
failure of reinforced concrete columns. and 
beams in the testing machines. The lectures 
are addressed to advanced students of the 
University and others interested in the sub- 
ject dealt with. Admission will be by ticket 
obtainable on application to Dr. P. J. Hartog, 
Academic Registrar 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


The Goupil Gallery, 

We have not always been able to feel 
much interest in the collections of pictures 
from time to time exhibited under the title 
of “The Goupil Gallery Salon,’ which 
often contain a good deal of crude and un- 
attractive work. But the exhibition now 
on view is on a higher level than usual, 
and contains a great deal which is of in- 
terest. Among the pictures in the ground 
floor room we may especially mention 
Professor Moira’s fine landscape, “ Rad- 
cot Bridge,’? which has much of the 
quality of Constable, and Mr. Harold 
Knight’s “The Reader,” a large picture 
in which the figure of a girl in a dark blue 
dress is relieved against a brightly lighted 
landscape, with a powerful effect of 
realism combined with great breadth of 
style. Mr. Glyn Philpot’s head of a man, 
with dead birds, entitled “The Poacher,’’ 
is a work of considerable power; and for 
once we can admire Mr. Peppercorn’s 
treatment of nature in a finely composed 
landscape, “Near  Porchester.’? The 
ante-room contains some fine water-colour 
sketches by Mr. Russell, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Rich, and others; and Mr. Ranken ex- 
hibits a powerful study of the columns of 
“The Parthenon” seen against a dark- 
blue sky. The first floor galleries contain 
some good landscapes; among them Mr. 
Bertram Priestman’s “Sunshine and 
Mist,” a real sunlight effect, and Mr. 
Friedenson’s “The ’Sand) Quarry.” In 
the third room Mr. Orpen’s life-size figure, 
“Bright morning by the sea,” is a fine 
study of colour, ight, and movement, in 
which the face of the figure is the weakest 
element. Mr. Von Glehn has. a brilliant 
study. of “Shipping, Venice,” rather in 
the manner of Mr.. Sargent; and among 
other things is a beautiful landscane bv 
Miss Alice Fanner, “Le Petit Luxem- 
bourg, Paris,’ and a grand oil sketch of 
landscape and cattle by Mr. .Arnesby 
Brown: There are also a number of in- 
teresting studies and sketches, in water- 
colour, and black and white, in the second 
floor rooms. The exhibition is well worth 
a visit. 


The Leicester Galleries. 

The Leicester Galleries contain two col- 
lections of unusual interest—Mr. Rack- 
ham’s ; illustrations to “The  Rhine- 
gold” and ~-“The . Valkyrie,’ and: Mr. 
Hugh Thompson’s to “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” and “As you like it.” © Mr. 
Rackham’s genius in the grotesque is 
powerfully displayed, as might have been 
expected, in his conceptions of Alberic 
and the giants, and the Mimes; but he 
exhibits also great beauty and nobility o/ 
design in some of the more serious crea 
tions of the legend. His “ Briinnhilde on 
the look-out rock” is a glorious creature, 
the very embodiment of the warrior- 
maiden. Some of the Rhine-maiden de- 
Signs, especially the small design called 
“Rhine-maiden lamenting,’”’ show remark- 
able beauty of line. The collection is 
full of imaginative quality. The illustra- 
tions to the “Ingoldsby legends’’ we dc 
not: care so much for, and it is a question 
whether, in the present day, they are 
worth illustrating; their vogue is long 
past. _Mr. Thompson’s figures of Falstaff 
and Master Slender are delightful in theit 
satiric humour, especially Falstaft’s love- 
making (No. 12), and Slender reading to 
a very bored young lady out of “The book 
of riddles” (3). The illustrations to “As 
you like it’’ are less interesting, but 
Touchstone and Rosalind are very well 
presented. The series in illustration of 
Esmond show more drawing of costume 
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than of character. The. water-colour 
studies of animals by Mr. Dacres Adams, 
in the same room, are excellent; broadly 
executed drawings in which the build of 
each animal is indicated without any un- 
necessary or superficial finish. Altogether 
a most interesting exhibition, to be fol- 
lowed next month by collections of draw- 
ings by M. Dulac, Mr. Sutton Palmer, and 
Mr. Anning Bell. 


Institute of Oil Painters. 


The walls of the Institute in Piccadilly 
are too large to be covered easily by works 
mostly on a rather small scale, and both 
the oil and the water-colour exhibitions 
show a considerable proportion of works 
which, though up to a good standard of 
execution, are without any special interest. 
In the first room, Mr. Ginnett’s “ Crimson 
and Brown—The Torn Brocade,’ is a 
good picture of an interior with a figure. 
Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s large picture of 
“ Sunrise—Athens”’ is a powerful piece of 
effect, but he has surely rather exagger- 
ated the height and scale of the Acropolis 
hill. Miss Airy’s half-length of a_ boy, 
“The Wine-taster,” is a clever work; so 
is Mr. Penn’s “The Drudge,’’ in the 
second room, a work of somewhat the 
same class and character. In the second 
room, too, is a really fine landscape by 
Mr. Montagu Smyth, “An English Water- 
way’’ (painted in a French style). There 
are other good landscapes in the room. 
In the large gallery, Mr. John R. Reid’s 
“The Clachan, Ben Venue,” is a land- 
scape in his usual broad open-air style. 
Mr. Wetherbee’s “Strayed Mariners” is, 
we think, the third repetition we have seen 
of the same subject—an antique sailing- 
ship plunging suicidally, with sails filled, 
right on to a rocky shore, watched by a 
naked nymph or siren in the foreground ; 
an effective picture, certainly, but the be- 
haviour of the ship seems a little improb- 
able. The same artist contributes a fine 
early morning landscape, in which a 
group of lambs is introduced as “ Fore- 
runners of the Day.”’ Among other works 
to be noted are Mr. Spenlove’s “Night’s 
Symphony”; Mr. Baird’s “ The Reaper,” 


which would make a good decorative 
frieze; Mr. Snell’s “A Derbyshire Dale,” 
which he has filled with sunlight; Miss 
Gloag’s “Bacchante and Faums,” a 


spirited and well-drawn bit of Paganism ; 
Mr. Frank Walton’s “Sutton Place 
Farm,” most conscientiously executed 
landscape, a little too hard and precise in 
the painting of the foreground trees; Mr. 
Yglesias’s “ Old Farringdon Market” in 
the snow, with St. Paul’s as a background ; 
and Mr. Lavery’s charming portrait of a 
little boy in a white frock. Mr. Jacomb- 
Hood, Mr. John White, Mr. Aumonier, 
and other well-known artists, are among 
the exhibitors. 


Royal Society of British Artists. 


The exhibitions of this Society at the 
Suffolk Street Gallery seem to have a cer- 
tain staying power, and go on year after 
year, the collection as a whole never ris- 
ing above mediocrity. The present one 
is a little above the average; there are 
some good landscapes, among them Mr. 
Foweraker’s view of “Albi’’ with its for- 
tress-like cathedral crowning the height; 
a picture interesting, too, in an architec- 
tural sense. Mr. H. W. Adams’s “ British 
Camp, Malvern Hills,” is a fine winter land- 
scape. Others that may be named are Mr. 
Gould’s “Valley of the Torridge,’ Mr. 
Walter Fowler’s “A coming shower,” and 
a large “decorative landscape’? by Mr. 
Alfred Hartley, good in composition, but 
rather unwholesome in colour. Then one 
is suddenly brought up by the picture of 
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“ An English Manor,” by Sir Alfred East, 
painted with the force and vigour of a real 
landscape artist, and not a mere picture- 
maker. There are some good portraits 
and figure pictures of an academic type, 
and (as usual) a good many pleasing small 
works among the water-colours. 


The Carfax Gallery. 


There is little enough of beauty in 
most of the small works (little more than 
sketches and studies) by Mr. A. Rothen- 
stein. To read the word “Romance” in 
the catalogue, as the title of the drawing, 
and then look at the drawing, rather takes 
one’s breath away. There are some good 
pencil studies of figures, and the land- 
scape called “Souvenir” is a good little 


sketch suitable to its title. But the col- 
lection is— 
‘Thin sown with ought of profit or 


delight.”’ 


The Fine Art Society. 


The Fine Art Society’s Rooms contain 
collections of works by several artists, the 
most important being the pictures by Mr. 
W. T:. Wood illustrating “Evening, 
Night, and the Dawn.”’ These, of course, 
are studies of special effects of light and 
atmosphere, including some very success- 
ful moonlight pictures, a class of picture 
often spoiled by introducing more light 
and colour than moonlight ever gives, a 
mistake which Mr. Wood has avoided. 
There are one or two grand studies of 
cloud effect (No. 40 especially), and the 
collection as a whole is full of beauty. 
Mr. Edwin Noble exhibits a number of 
very clever animal studies, and Mr. Paul 
Woodroffe a series of water-colours in 
illustration of “ The Tempest,” which show 
poetic invention, and fine quality of colour. 


MAGAZINES & REVIEWS. 


In the “Art Journal” the most inter- 
esting paper to architects is that by Major 
Wilkinson on “ Dinan,’ with illustrations 
by the author, in which the picturesque 
streets of the old town are brought before 
us very cleverly. Mr. Hind’s “Consola- 
tions of an Injured Critic,” which has been 
going on for some months, is a kind of 
small-talk of and around Art, the chief use 
of which seems to be to furnish occasion 
for the sprinkling of a good many illustra- 
tions over the pages. One of these is 
Rodin’s ghoul-like ébauche, which he im- 
pudently labelled “Balzac,” which was 
rightly refused by the committee who had 
commissioned the statue, and over which 
many silly people have gone crazy. “Gar- 
dens in Japan” is the subject of an illus- 
trated article by Mr. R: H. Smith. It seems 
that the Japanese regard our revived idea 
of formal gardens as an absurdity. Their 
gardens, on the other hand, seem as if 
they had been made by accident. The 
illustrations here do not convert one to the 
Japanese ideal, at all events. 


In the “Burlington,” “ Notes on Italian 


Medals,”’ by Mr. G. F. Hill, is continued, - 


with a good many illustrations. Mr. Clut- 
ton Brook contributes a paper on “ The 
Weakness and Strength of Turner,” a 
subject of interest in itself, but a theory 
of Turner’s weakness and strength which 
puts “Petworth Park’’ above the elémeé- 
raire’”? seems ipso facto suspect. We 
quite concur in an editorial note sug- 
gesting that steps should be taken to pro- 
cure a better representation of Holman 
Hunt’s work in the National Gallery. 
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The “Edinburgh Review” contains an 
article on the interesting subject of “ The 
Gothic contribution to Renaissance Art,” 
considered apparently more in reference 
to sculpture than architecture. The con- 
clusion of the author seems to be that 
Gothic influenced the Italian Renaissance ; 
which, as far as architecture is concerned, 
is just what we should question. Gothic 
never took fair hold upon Italy, and the 
Italian Renaissance in architecture was 
just the throwing over of what hold it 
had. The real Gothic contribution to the 
Renaissance, in architecture, is to be 
found in France rather than in Italy. The 
same issue contains a very sensible article 
on “Eastern Art and Western Critics,’’ in 
which some plain truth is spoken as to the 
futility of the attempt made by certain 
writers on art to persuade us that. Indian 
and Chinese paintings are just as good 
art as, say, Greek sculpture, and as beauti- 
ful if we will only look at it from the right 
point of view. This is another of the 
artistic crazes of the day, which will prob- 


ably not last very long; but we are glad | 


to find an important review like the “ Edin- 
burgh” taking a sound view of it. 


In the “Fortnightly Review,” Mr. 
Madox Hueffer writes an article on Hol- 
man Hunt, rather vulgar in its sneers at 
the Academy and at various persons who 
did not like Mr. Hunt’s art, though we 
quite agree in his estimate of some of Mr. 
Hunt’s pictures, and that such a painting 
as “Strayed Sheep”’ establishes its author 
as a great painter. But it has to be re- 
membered that there is a good deal in 
Hunt’s method of painting and his view of 
the relations between art and nature 
which is much open to criticism, and can- 
not be accepted as showing a right path 
in art, however one May acknowledge its 
power from the painter’s point of view. 

The  “Berliner-Architekturwelt’’ is 
largely taken up with illustrations of the 
work of the classes in connection with the 
Industrial Art Museum of Berlin; designs 
for rooms, and designs for various decora- 
tive details. Some of these are good, but 
on the whole they do not seem up to the 
level of the best National Art Schools 
work in England, and some of the decora- 
tive design is by no means in the bes# 
Illustrations are also given of the 


taste. 
new Rath-haus_ for Frankfort-on-the 
Oder, and also that for Friedenau; both 


by Herr Otto Kohtz, an architect who 
seems to have a style of his own, if that cam 
be called a style which seems a medley of 
eccentricities, and makes a Council House 
look like an odd sort of magnified cottage. 


The “Contemporary Review’’ contains 
an article on Holman Hunt by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, partly concerned in setting right 
some misconceptions on Hunt’s autobio- 
graphy in regard to Dante Rossetti, ane 
his relations with the Pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood; but it also contains some ap: 
preciation of Hunt’s art which is in bettel 
taste than Mr. Hueffer’s article before ré 
ferred to. 


The “Home Counties Magazine” con 
tains, among other articles of interest, om 
(which is to be continued) on “ The open 
air statues of London,” with photographi 
illustrations which are, however, too sma 
in scale to be of any value except f0 
identification. The article serves to I€ 
mind one of a great many such statue 
which one hardly notices in daily walks i 
London, partly because one gets used t 
them, partly perhaps because most ¢ 
them are of so little character or interes 
They are a poor set on the whole; it is onl 
here and there that we come on a WOT 
that has some artistic distinction abot 
it. There has no doubt been some im 
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provement of late years, and a sculptor 
of eminence is now usually employed; but 
the mistake is too frequently made of pro- 
ducing realistic costume statues, whereas 
a portrait bust with symbolical figures or 
reliefs in connection with it is far prefer- 
able, and avoids the rather ludicrous effect 
produced by sculptured tailoring. 


FIRE PREVENTION NOTES. 


Among the more notable 
Some Recent fires that have occurred 
Fires. since the last issue of our 
Fire Prevention Notes, 
was one at Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and 
Maxim’s naval construction works, Bar- 
tow, where the large joiners’ shop (3o00ft. 
long, and about goft. wide), and several 
other departments were destroyed, the 
damage being estimated at £30,000. The 
fire seems to have originated in the 
joiners’ shops. On the same day there 
was a destructive fire at Croydon, which, 
breaking out in a fried-fish shop, spread 
over a covered passage to a cinematograph 
theatre, only the roof of which was de- 
stroyed. It is significantly recorded that 
“the female assistants in a drapery éstab- 
lishment near by were so alarmed that 
they hurriedly left the building, -many 
of them in their night attire.” The 
draper’s shop was in no way _ in- 
volved; but, in view of recent events, 
the alarm of the girls is only too 
€asy to understand. One has, indeed, a 
haunting fear that panic among. assist- 
ants who live in a state bordering on 
chronic terror may at some unlucky 
moment result in catastrophe. 


In order to get rid of this 
highly dangerous state of 
nervous tension, it is 
necessary to employ 
visible and tangible means to restore a 
reasonable measure of confidence. Dra- 
pery establishments, it is perfectly obvious, 
require very special attention. Itt the 
owners of such buildings will not give it 
voluntarily, they must expect that the 
Legislature will require it of them. In 
fact, it will be surprising if, in the circum- 
stances, they much longer escape the spe- 
cial legislation which in certain quarters 
is being vehemently demanded. Legisla- 
tion would probably take the form of a 
demand for better means of escape from 
fire—a good thing in its way, no doubt, 
but perhaps less necessary than provision 
for actual fire-prevention. Means, both 
structural and material, exist in abun- 
dance for rendering even a drapery estab- 
lishment reasonably immune from igni- 
tion. That they are not generally adopted 
is due partly to false notions of economy, 
partly to ignorance, and partly to the com- 
plaisance of architects who refrain from 
insisting strongly enough on the necessity 
of incurring the slight extra expense 
which would place even a drapery store 
within the category of ordinary risks. 


ssa Nervous 
Panic. 


A further destructive 

Another fire at a “general out- 
Drapery Fire. fitters and drapers’” has 
occurred in _ Islington. 

iThe fire, which did damage to the extent 
of thousands of pounds, is said to have 
started in a shop where large stores of 
furniture and linoleum were kept, and was 
soon raging so fiercely that thirty fire en- 
gines and 200 men were unable to do much 
more than prevent the fire from spread- 
ing to adjacent premises. The frequency 
of such fires lends force to the suggestion 
that the highly combustible contents of 
the buildings involved ought to be more 
systematically, not to say scientifically, 
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stored. At present they are only less dan- 
gerous than high explosives, and yet, in 
order to make an attractive display, they 
are, in the majority of cases, disposed 
about the premises in such a primitive 
fashion as to make immunity seem no 
more than a lucky accident. 


Surely they could be dis- 
played in greater safety 
with less profusion, and 
more use could be made 
of the many materials available for the 
construction of light and elegant fire-proof 
receptacles, on which a spark might fall, 
or against which, for at all events a short 
time, a flame might play, without much 
danger of ignition; instead of which, it 
is the universal practice to store flimsy 
materials in highly inflammable card- 
board boxes, which are placed on wood- 
work shelves that are as dry and. in- 
flammable as tinder. From their fireproof 
receptacles the goods could be produced 
as required, instead of being scattered 
about the premises in lavish display, and 
thus left at the mercy of the many agencies 
of spoilage, and destruction. 


Dangerous 
Display. 


Fire-Escapes Although the act by 
and the virtue of which the Lon- 
London County don County Council have 
Council, power to call upon an 
owner to provide means of escape in case 
of fire has been in force for five years, 
there have been few cases decided with 
regard to it. Its terms are very simple. 
The expenses must, in the first instance, 
be borne by the owner; but if he (the 
tenant) is liable under his lease, or by 
agreement, he may be called upon to con- 
tribute part or pay the whole. The terms 
Or >. 20;0r the Act aré<{in, a ‘shortened 
form) as follows: “The owner ... who 
has paid or incurred the expenses 
may... apply to the County Court 
and such . court may thereupon issue 
a summons requiring the several persons 
entitled to any estate or interest in the 
building to appear before the court, and 
the court may make such order concern- 
ing such expenses or their apportionment 
among all the several persons entitled to 
any estate or interest in the building as 
appears to the court to be just and equit- 
able in the circumstances of the case, re- 
gard being had to the terms of any lease 
or contract affecting such building.” 


The absence of decisions 
bearing on this section is 
probably due to the fact 
that tenants have been so 
bound by the covenants in their leases that 
they have paid the whole costs without a 
murmur, whereas occupying owners who 
have been called upon to pay are not con- 
cerned with the provisions of the section. 
A recent case in the Shoreditch County 
Court, however, shows that a tenant in 
occupation under a lease made before the 
Act came into force-may be relieved of 
some part of his lability. In that case, 
an order was made upon an owner to pro- 
vide the means of escape from premises let 
under a 21 years’ lease made prior to 1905. 
The cost of the fire escape was £77 9s. 4d., 
surveyor’s fees were £5 5s., and solicitor’s 
fees £15 15s. The tenant was subject to 
the usual stringent covenant as to pay- 
ment of all outgoings, charges, assess- 
ments, etc. The County Court judge 
held, in the first place, that the solicitor’s 
costs could not be made part of the burden 
to be placed on the tenant, and in appor- 
tioning liability for the remainder, he de- 
cided that the tenant was liable to pay 
three quarters, and the landlord one quar- 
ter. He felt himself entitled to place some 
of the burden on the landlord, because it 


Relief from 
Liability. 
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was reasonable to presume that, if the 
lease came to an end without the neces- 
sary works being carried out, the County 
Council would still be entitled to call upon 
the owner to do the work. The value of 
the premises was then materially en- 
hanced. a 

One sees in this case the 
The Application application of a principle 
of a Principle. which ought, in justice 

to be more often applied 
as between landlord and tenants. There 
are many liabilities foisted upon tenants, 
and voluntarily incurred by them, which 
should be borne in part at least by the 
owners of property. True, they are im- 
posed by the lease, and liability has been 
accepted by the tenant; but they are none 
the less hard to bear. This decision 
above set out shows that the legislature has 
conferred a measure of relief upon tenants, 
but when leases made since this Act came 
into force are examined, it will probably 
be found that an express covenant is in- 
serted imposing upon the tenant the whole 
liability for this particular outgoing. 


In the United States, the 
Brick brick builders and the 
v. Cement. _—_ concrete construction 
contractors are more 
sharply divided, and more bitterly an- 
tagonistic to each other than, it is to be 
devoutly hoped, they will ever be in this 
country. They lose no opportunity of 
scorin+ off each other. Thus the “ Brick’’ 
publishes the following statement: “ We 
have lately noticed in various concrete 
publications and advertisements a recapi- 
tulation of the assertions that were made 
bv the same people with such great effron- 
terv at the time of the Baltimore and San 
Francisco fires. The substance of the 
song is that reinforced concrete saved both 
cities; that it was the reinforced concrete 
buildings that stood best, etc., etc. All 
this is very amusing when we remember 
that there was not a single reinforced con- 
crete building in the fire zone of San Fran- 
cisco, for such construction was prohibited 
by law, and that all the concrete there was 
present existed in column protection, and 
in floor arch filling between steel beams. 
In Baltimore, lkewise, there was one in- 
significant four-storey concrete building, 
and one reinforced concrete storey in 
another building. All the other concret- 
ing was in steel framed buildings. Yet, 
remember, that it was the reinforced con- 
crete buildings that saved Baltimore! ”’ 


2 olpthisie they, Cement 
Age suretorts :, + We are 
glad to have an influen- 
tial journal like ‘ Brick’ 
sustain a statement made in ‘Cement Age,’ 
namely, that there were no large rein- 
forced concrete buildings of the modern 
type in Baltimore or San Francisco when 
those cities were destroyed by fire. It is 
only recently that a prominent magazine 
published an attack on concrete in which 
it was alleged that this material was de- 
stroyed by fire in both conflagrations, 
leading the reader to infer that reinforced 
concrete buildings had proved vulnerable 
under practical tests. There isn’t a par- 
ticle of evidence to show that concrete 
saved either city, and we are to have 
‘Brick’ corroborate our statement on that 
point. While such concrete features as 
had been introduced in several buildings 
made a better showing than any other 
material, there were, as stated, no import- 
ant buildings constructed of reinforced 
concrete throughout. In expressing ap- 
preciation of ‘ Brick’s’ strict regard for 
the truth, however, we cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the indisputable fact 


The Retort 


Courteous. 
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that there were hundreds, if not thousands, 
of brick buildings in both cities, many of 
them in the so-called fireproof class, and 
it is entirely pertinent to inquire as to 
what happened to them.” 


It is not often that rival 
newspapers in America 
are so remarkably. polite 
to each other. But the 
Chief point to be noted is that the chief 
point at issue between the rival materials 
—-brick and cement—is, which of the two 
affords the better protection against fire? 
Into the merits of the general question 
it would be profitless to enter; but this in- 
tense concentration on the all-important 
object of fire-proofing buildings 1s very 
noteworthy, and we should like to see the 
interest in-it similarly intensified in this 
country. 


The Important 
Point. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nottingham Eye Infirmary. 


Seven-firms of Nottingham architects were 
invited to take part in a competition for de- 
signs fora new eye infirmary, to be built with 
frontages on the Popewalk and Oxford Street, 
and the assessor, Mr. A.: N. .Bromley,. »has 
given his award to Mr. A. Marshall, King 
Street. The expenditure is limited to £8,500. 
In the designs provision is made for 14 beds 
for males, and the same number for females. 
There is to be a flat roof of reinforced con- 
crete covered with asphalt, and ‘all the floors 
are to be of steel and concrete, with fireproof 
ceilings to the top floors; while maple-wood 
blocks will form the floors of the wards, and 
of the out-patients’ department. The total 
space is 227,878 cubic feet, and it’ is estim- 
ated that the scheme can be carried out at 
834d. per cubic foot, making a total of 
£8.308 6s. 

Stockport Library. 


The result of the competition for a library 
at Stockport -is: announced as follows,—1, 
Bradshaw and Gass, Bolton; 2, Joseph Holt, 
Manchester; 3, G. H. Wenyon, Dudley. 


Sheringham Council Offices. 


At a meeting of this Council held on Octo- 
ber 14th, the Council selected the plans sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Stanley Simons and Co., of 
Sheringham, as the most suitable for their 
requirements, and next in order of -merit 
were: F. Endell Rosser, M.S.A., of Staines, 
and F. R. Scott, of Norwich. 


East Anglian Institution for Blind and 
Deaf Children, Gorleston-on-sea. 


The awards in this competition were an- 
nounced in last week’s issue. Upon the com- 
petition ‘generally and the successful com- 
petitor’s design, the assessor reported as 
follows :— 

“The conditions and instructions to com- 
peting architects supplemented by answers 
given to certain questions put by competitors 
have made. quite clear the requirements of 
the governors, and they may be congratu- 
lated upon the result of the competition. A 
great deal of thought and labour has been 
expended by all the competitors, and some 
quite admirable designs have been produced. 

“The problem set to the competitors was 
not a simple one, especially in view of the 
number and variety of the buildings com- 
prised in the whole scheme. The grouping 
and  inter-relation of these buildings 
and their position on the site and aspects 
secured must constitute important factors in 
any decision upon the respective merits of 
the designs. 

“Compliance with the regulations of 
authorities concerned, efficient drainage, 
economy of cubical contents and cost and 
the provision for playing fields are all 
among the matters which have had my care- 
ful consideration. ; 

**T have carefully compared all the de- 
signs submitted, and I place first that num- 
bered 3. The drawings present an extremely 
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well thought out scheme. The plan is well 
arranged and is most economical; corridors 
are short, and there is no wasted space; the 
buildings are well lighted and ventilated ; 
the drainage is simple and efficient. The 
arrangement on the site secures to the full all 
advantages of aspect; the elevation is simple, 
suitable, and expressive. 

‘Rather more than half the site is left free 
for playing fields, which moreover are well 
situated to obtain the maximum amount of 
sunlight and, for a considerable area, come 
under the shelter of the buildings from the 
N. and N.E. winds. 

“The future enlargement of the Institution 
would be simple. I have checked the cubing 
of the building as given by the author of 
the design and it is reliable. 

‘‘ With regard to cost, I am of opinion in 
view of the variety and extent of the accom- 
modation to be provided that the whole of 
the work will not be carried out with such 
satisfactory finishings although of the sim- 
plest kind as are properly required for build- 
ings of this character within the limits laid 
down by the governors. This design is most 
economical in plan and treatment, and the 
author estimates the cost at £7.865 os. od. 
The estimate is fairly made, but must, I 
think, be regarded as sanguine.” 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

OCTOBER 31, ETC., ROMFORD GAR- 
DEN SUBURB. Particulars in our issue for 
October 12. 


NOV. > SAN. 14, ‘torr. © “TREVOR 
SQUARE ESTATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


Particulars in our issue for October rath. 


NOV. 15. TOWN PLAN FOR ES- 
TATE S Ade eRUISLIP ssAN Diagn © Rit 
WOOD.—Particulars in our issue for Octo- 
ber roth. 


NOV. 29.. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—Particulars in our 
issue for October 12. 

DEC DUBEIN: NEW PAVILION, 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


AT DONNYBROOK.—Particulars in our 
issue for October 12. 
DE Gaaer- MANCHESTER. LAYING 


OUT. OF THE BLACKLEY*<ESTATE? Par- 
ticulars in our issue for October 12. 


DEC. 1. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILD- 
ING OF MR. J..E. BEALE’S PREMISES. 
Particulars in our issue for October 12.* 


[*The Council of the Society of Architects 
recommend to their members ‘‘the desir- 
ability of not competing.”’] 


DEC. 14. "DOUGLAS (ISLE ‘OF MAN-— 
Competitive designs and plans for the laying 
out of the grounds of Villa Marina, Douglas. 
Particulars in our issue for October 12. 


MARCH 1s, 1911. THEATRE AT: SAN 
SALVADOR. A competition, open to the 
architects of all countries, is announced in 
connection with a projected new theatre at 
San Salvador. The author of the first pre- 
miated design is to receive 8,000 francs, and 
4,000 francs will be awarded as a second 
prize. Particulars may be obtained from 
M. le Dr. Guillen, Chancelier du Consulat 
Géneral de San-Salvador, 14, Rue de Vau- 
girard, Paris. The last day for sending in 
drawings is March 15, 1o1t. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. W. Clark. 

Mr. John Willis Clark, who died at 
Cambridge on October 10, at the age of 
74, had written books on a great variety 
of subjects—topographical, biographical, 
bibliographical, and antiquarian—and his 
magnum opus was the “Architectural 
History of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge,”’ which he edited and greatly 
enlarged from the manuscript of his 
uncle, Prof. Willis. 
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FIRE-RESISTING ROOFS. 


“ This is the day of permanent and fire- 
resisting roofs,’’ says an American writer, 
and, in the States, as in this country, 
nothing in building development is more 
striking than the rise in popularity of 
various permanent roofing materials. 
“ The high-grade permanent roofs of vari- 
ous kinds—slate, clay, tile, high-grade 
sheet metal, cement, asbestos, metal 
shingles, etc.”—are, everywhere in the 
States, superseding the wood shingles that 
were formerly so common a covering for 
country houses. The change is partly 
due to the comparative scarcity of wood, 
partly to the extension of the railways, 
which while they brought the sparks 
which set fire to the wood shingles, 
brought also the fire-resisting materials 
that ‘are being generally adopted: cause 
and effect thus being in close association. 
To show the necessity. for the increased. 
adoption of fire-resisting materials, it is 
picturesquely, if somewhat ambiguously, 
stated that in America ‘‘a house catches 
fire every three minutes,” causing a fire 
loss amounting im 1908 to the astonishing 
total of 579,000,000 dollars, representing 
“a fire burden of three dollars each per 
year for every man, woman, and child 
in this country.” Against this 300 cents. 
per capita, the rate for Germany is only 
49 cents., while that for Italy is but 12. 
The reason for the excess is that sixty 
yer cent. of the American fires are caused 
by sparks from chimneys, locomotives, 
etc., and by fires spreading from adjacent 
buildings by way of the wood-covered 
roof. The substitution of fire-resisting 
materials will in course of time. reduce 
these appalling figures to the normal or 
average. What is of chief interest to us 
in this record is the instructiveness of the 
tremendous contrast between fire-resisting 
materials and those that are otherwise. 


Town Planning Exhibition. 


The Town Planning Exhibition of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects wilt 
remain open at Burlington House until 
Saturday next, on which day it has been 
decided, at the suggestion of Mr. John 
Burns, to admit visitors free to the exhibi- 
tion. Tickets may be obtained on per- 
sonal application at Burlington House. 

* * * 


New Town Hall for Marylebone. 


The Marylebone Borough Council have 
decided to proceed with their scheme for 
building a new town hall on a site which 
will have frontages to Marylebone Road, 
Gloucester Place, Great Quebec Seet, 
and Salisbury Mews. The building will 


cost £60,000. 
x * 


Scottish Exhibition, 1911. 


Building operations have begun with 
the Concert Hall of the Scottish Exhibi- 
tion of History, Art, and Industry, to be 
held in Kelvingrove Park, Glasgow, next 
year. Like the other buildings, the Con- 
cert Hall has been designed by Messrs. 
Walker and Ramsay, architects. 

6. ae re: 


The Slade Professorship at Oxford. 


On Thursday evening last, at the Gal- 
lery of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, Mr. Selwyn Image re- 
ceived an address of congratulation on his 
appointment to the Slade Professorship 
of Fine Art at Oxford. It was presented 
by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, Master of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, on behalf of a large num- 
ber of artists and literary men. 
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| The proportions of this doorway are admirable, and the moulded enrichments very finely worked. The opening measures 8 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. } 
8 in,; the height of the columns is 9 ft. 8 in. and that of the architrave, frieze, and cornice—not including the cymatiun.—7 in., 6in., and 7 in. } 
respectively. The crowned head on the keystone is supposed to represent Queen Caroline, wife of George the Second. 


DOORWAY AT EAGLE HOUSE, BATHEASTON, NEAR BATH (C. 1729). BY JOHN WOOD THE ELDER ! 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED AND COMPLETED, 


Blaydon (Durham).—At present the church 
has only seating accommodation for 600 per- 


sons, which is stated to be inadequate for 
a parish of close upon 14,000 inhabitants. It 
has been proposed to widen the existing north 
aisle, making this the main aisle, and to build 
a new north aisle at an estimated cost of 
{2.000. 

~ 

* %* ¥* 


Calverley (Yorks)—A scheme is on foot 
to construct a new county road and bridge 
over the river Aire at Calverley, at an 
estimated cost of £20,000, in place of the 
present old toll bridge, which was erected in 
1776. 

/ 

* * * 


Clevedon.—A Local Government Board in- 
quiry has been held at the Public Hall. by 
Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, into an applica- 
tion by the Urban District Council to. bor- 
row £1,210 for the purpose of erecting a 
shelter on the Green Beach. 


* * * 


Dawlish.—A Local Government Board in- 
quiry has been held by Mr. A. A. G. Malet, 
M.I.C.E., at Dawlish Vestry Hall, into the 
application of the Urban District Council for 
Sanction to borrow £4,000 for the purposes 
of street widening at the junction of Exeter 
and Strand roads. 


* * * 


Doncaster.—The Doncaster Town Council 
in committee have approved of a scheme for 
the erection of 138 houses on vacant land in 
Marsh Gate, near the new bridge. The 
scheme is estimated to cost 431,500, includ- 
ing the value of the land, which is fixed at 
4S. per square yard. 

ek ea 


Doncaster.—The Corporation have ap- 
proved the scheme prepared by their sur- 
veyor, Mr. Kirby, for the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings in Marchgate. The scheme pro- 
vides for the building of 140 houses on the 
vacant land adjoining the new bridge, re- 
serving the frontage to the North Bridge 
Road for the erection of business premises. 
The estimated cost, allowing for the value of 
the land at 4s. per Square yard, is about 
£31,500, and the scheme proposes the letting 
of the houses to working class tenants at 
Tents from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per week. 


* * * 


Halifax.—The work in connection with the 
erection of the new church of St. Matthew’s. 
Northowram, Halifax, will be proceeded with 
in the early part of next year. The church is 
designed in the fifteenth century Gothic style, 
and will provide seating accommodation for 
650. The building will be set back from 
the main road about 130ft., in order to be 
further away from the noise of the trams. 
The morning chapel is on the south side of 
the chancel, adjoining which is the south 
entrance. The vestries and the organ will be 
placed upon the north side of the chancel, 
and the font will be under the west window, 
midway between the north and south en- 
trances. A tower is to be built near the 
south-west entrance, and connected with the 
Main structure by means of an open porch. 
The inner and outer walls will be of local 
Stone, and the roofs of stone slates. The 
Site is now being prepared and levelled, and 
it is intended to lay out the surrounding 
ground, which is some 4 acres in extent. 
Messrs. Walsh and Nicholas, of Halifax, are 


the architects. 
* %* * 


Ikeston.—St. Mary’s Church, Ilkeston, 
which has undergone extensive alterations, 
has been re-opened by the Lord Bishop of 
Southwell. The extension of the church 
necessitated the pulling down of the tower 
and west front, and their re-erection at a spot 
4oft. to the westward of their original posi- 
tion. 
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Keighley.—The new church of St. James, 
Cross Roads, has been consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon, and cost, exclusive of 
the site, about £3,000. The building is con- 
structed of local stone, in the Perpendicular 
Gothic style, and provides accommodation for 
about 400 persons. Messrs. W. and ile. de}: 
Bailey, Keighley, were the architects. and the 
following the contractors :—Masonry, Messrs. 
Waddington Bros., Oxenhope ; joinery, Mr. 
Ineson Taylor ; plastering, Mr. Jonas Brear- 


ley; slating, Mr. Wm. Thornton, Bingley ; 
plumbing and heating apparatus, Mr. Sedg- 
wick Binns, Haworth. painting, Mr. | 
Turney, Haworth; and iron work, Messrs. 
W. Walker and Co., Idle. 


¥- “ 


Lanark.—The new St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church has been consecrated on 
completion, and was erected from the designs 
and under the supervision of Messrs. Ashlin 
and Coleman, architects, Dublin. The build- 
ing consists of nave and aisles, with tower 
and baptistery, transepts, chancel, and four 
side chapels. The nave is divided into seven 
bays in the length, with quatrefoil polished 
Galway granite columns supporting the deeply 
moulded pointed arches of the nave arcade. 
Immediately over the nave columns moulded 
niches with octagonal canopies and crocketted 
spires for figures form an ornamentation to 
the interior. The total length of the nave 
from the chancel arch is g2ft. by 44ft. in 
height. The transepts opening off the aisles 
are 24ft. wide by 38it. in height." The ex: 
terior is built with broken coursed ashlar 
facing of local Stone, with dressings finely 
chiselled from Auchinheath Quarry. The 
roofs are covered with green Westmorland 
Slates, with ridges of crested tiles: ‘The 
tower and spire rise to a height of over rsoft. 
The carved oak benches, etc., are the work of 
James D. Bennett (Limited), of Glasgow. 

London, W.—The new Radium Institute, in 
which his late Majesty King Edward was 
greatly interested, is now almost complete. 
The building, which stands near the corner 
of Ridinghouse Street and Langham Place, 
opposite the Queen’s Hall, will. it is antici- 
pated, be ready for Opening within the next 
week or two. Mr. T. P. Figgis, F.R.I.B.A., 
London, is the architect. 


Lancaster.—Lord Ashton has contributed 
#500 towards the scheme for the restoration 
of the Parish Church. Lancaster, which it is 
estimated will cost £2,000. 

Malvern.—Lady Grey has laid the founda- 
tion stone of the new Holy Trinity Parish 
Hall, which is in course of erection at a cost 
of £1,582. The site of the hall is at the 
junction of Worcester Road and Trinity 
Bank. The plans provide for a main hail 
on the ground floor (57ft. 6in. by 28ft. 6in.) 
Capable of seating 275 people, and in the 
basement for a room (34ft. 6in. by 28ft. 6in.). 
The two public entrances to the main hall 
will be approached by a flight of steps from 
Trinity Bank and Worcester Road, the prin- 
cipal entrance being from Trinity Bank. The 
walls will be constructed of local bricks. 
covered with cement rough-cast above the 
plinth line. Below the-plinth line brindled 
bricks will be used, and the roof will be 
covered with green slates in diminishing 
courses. There will be a complete installa- 
tion of electric light, and the main rooms 
and entrance lobby will be heated from an 
apparatus in the basement. Mr. H. Percy 
Smith, of Worcester, is the architect. 


* * * 


Manchester.—The Manchester City Council 
has decided to erect an art gallery and free 
library, at a cost of £250,000, on the site 
of the old infirmary in Piccadilly. The site 
was purchased from the infirmary trustees for 
£400,000, and much of it has already been 
applied to street widening. 

Dr. FE. Petronell Manby, Local Government 
Board Inspector, has held an inquiry at the 
Manchester Town Hall into the Council’s ap- 
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plication for sanction to borrow £5,600 for 
the erection of a convales: ent ward pavilion 
at the Monsall Hospital. 

The County Council have secured a site in 
the Carnarvon Road district for extension 
purposes, and have decided to build infant 
schools on the Lady Bay side to cope with 
the increased Population there. 


* % * 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The new extension jor 
technical instruction at Rutherford College 
has been formally opened on completion by 
Professor Michael Sadler. The annexe is on 
the east side of the original building, with 
which it communicates on the first floor by a 
bridge, and has involved an expenditure of 
about £7,000. It comprises, on the ground 
floor, engineering, elec trical, and physical 
laboratories and a Class-room ; and, on the 
first floor, three technical drawing rooms, 
and a class-room. The building is con- 
structed of red brick with diaper of darker 
brick and terra cotta dressings. The floors 
of the engineering and electrical] laboratories 
are covered with patent jointless flooring, and 
those of the physical laboratory and first floor 
Class-rooms by wood blocks. The roof is a 
concrete flat, covered with asphalt. The 
heating is by low-pressure hot water, and a 
complete system of mechanical ventilation is 
installed. ~ Messrs, Oliver, Leeson and Wood, 
Newcastle, were the architects and Messrs. 
Middlemiss Brothers the contractors. The 
J. R. Ward Company, of Newcastle, have 
installed the heating, and Messrs. Matthews 
and Yates, of Manchester, the ventilation 
apparatus. 

a ee 

Northampton.—The foundation-stone has 
been laid of the new Congregational Church, 
situate in Abington Avenue. The building 
is designed in the Decorated Gothic style, and 
will comprise: Nave with one centre and 
two side aisles, choir, organ chamber, vestries 
and gallery. The nave arcade will have five 
moulded arches on either side, supported on 
octagonal piers, the whole being executed in 
rubbed Bath stone. At the junction of Abing- 
ton Avenue and Purser Road will be a tower, 
having eight deeply recessed belfry windows 
with oak louvres. On both sides of the 
clerestory will be five three-light tracery win- 
dows, and in the end wall of the choir, a rich 
four-light tracery window, while a five-light 
window will face Purser Road. The whole of 
the windows will be glazed with cathedral 
glass. The roof is open to the apex, and 
the main principals are constructed with 
hammer beams and decorative curbed braces 
resting on moulded stone corbels. The doors, 
panelling, gallery front, pulpit, organ case, 
and seating will be executed in polished Aus- 
trian oak. The walls externally will be faced 
with local Duston stone, the windows, mould- 
ings, plinths, copings, etc., of Bath stone, 
and the roofs will be covered with red sand- 
faced tiles. The steps to the entrance and 
choir will be of white Mansfield stone. The 
heating will be by hot water on the low pres- 
sure system. The ventilation will be by 
patent ventilating panels in the aisles, and 
Barrel ventilators in the nave roof. The total 
cost of the building will be about £4,s500, 
and accommodation will be provided for 559 
persons. Messrs. Ernest R. Sutton, 
F.R.I.B.A., and F. W. C. Gregory, of Not- 
tingham, are the architects, and Messrs. E. 
D. Sharman, Northampton, the contractors. 

*¥ * 

Pitlochry.—Moulin School Board ‘has been 
called upon by the Education Department 
to provide accommodation at Pitlochry 
Higher Grade School for the teaching of gym- 
nastics, cookery, and laundry work. It was 
originally proposed to erect an Iron and wood 
structure at a cost of about £600, but the 
Department refused to sanction this. At a 
subsequent meeting of the Board plans for a 
two-storey building of stone and lime were 
submitted by Mr. W. Bell, C.E., at an esti- 
mated cost. of 42.444. The Board provision- 
ally approved of these, and instructed the 
Clerk to forward them to the Education De- 
partment. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


N.B.—Owing to the very great increase 
in the number of enquiries received the 
Editor desires to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be und :rtaken :— 

(1. Enquiries about buildings to measure 

in particular towns and districts. 


(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 
have been set in examination papers. 


(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 
the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as 
possible. The querist’s name and address must always 
be given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor is willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
in question. The Editor will, however, avail himself 
of the asststance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned. but the enquiries must be sent on the 
express understanding that he is not to be held responstble 
for any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enquirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors hefore taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post will be sent tf the enquiry ts accompanied 
by a postal order for 1s., made payable to Technica: 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 
by Post” on the outside cover. 

This fee of ts. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as a registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 
expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

Tae Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or un- 
suitable, and it must be understood that both question 
and reply will, as a rule, be published in these columns. 


Dry Rot. 


‘‘ ENQUIRER” writes: ‘‘ Kindly favour me 
vith a suggestion as to the special precautions 
against dry rot which should be taken in 
the following circumstances. A house is 
being built on a site till now covered with 
pine trees and a certain amount of heather, 
this meaning that the top soil, at least, is 
peaty. The site is nearly flat and inclined 
to be damp. The trees have been felled, and 
the roots grubbed so far as possible, but 
necessarily some of the roots and a large 
amount of chips from the felling will remain 
in the ground. I am afraid that these roots 
and chips will set up dry rot where sealed 
down under a concrete floor; where the 
floors are of wood joists it can probably be 
obviated by adequate ventilation. I had 
a very persistent case of dry rot in a house 
constructed about 10 years ago. It reappears 
with warm weather each year, and I am 
inclined to think it is due to shavings, etc., 
Which have been sealed down under the 
cement floors, and have infected the whole 
of the bottoming and soil. I am anxious to 
avoid any risk of this in the present instance, 
and would welcome any suggestion, especially 
an inexpensive method, as the house has to 
be constructed as cheaply as possible. 

‘“In the case where the dry rot already 
exists, the floors are of ordinary concrete 
with a cement finish, the skirtings being also 
of cement. There is no wood floor in the 
affected part of the house; the nearest wood 
are the strapping and the door posts and 
architraves, and it is these which periodically 
become affected. The fungus also appeared 
on the cement skirting of an internal brick 
wall, where there was no wood at all, the 
plaster being direct on the brick. When I 
opened up the concrete floor here, I found 
the fibres of the fungus extending in all 
directions through the bottoming. This I 
thought might have been caused by sealing 
down shavings and chips of wood.” 

—TIn the absence of an inspection and of full 
particulars and plans, I could not give the 
causes of dry rot in the cases mentioned. If 
architects and builders would remember that 
warm, damp, and stagnant air is said to be 
the chief cause of dry rot, and if they would 
always have in mind that all the authorities 
on the subject believe that the germs of 
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dry rot are in all timber, then clients, 
architects, and builders would appreciate the 
difficulty of diagnosing dry rot and its causes. 
Carbolineum and Jodelite coated over the 
wood and over the cross cuts are supposed 
to prevent dry rot. Air grids are said to 
prevent dry rot, but as the air is generally 
impregnated with moisture, it follows that 
the more air grids the more moisture. 
Has the concrete floor, in this case, like 
tiled and painted surfaces very often do, set 
up dew point? If so, then the moisture 
might creep up the end grain of the archi- 
trave and other woodwork ; if the room were 
then closed up for some time there would 
exist the theoretical conditions necessary to 
develop the dry rot inherent in the timber. 
1DO). 


Concrete Fixing Bricks. 


A Gloucester correspondent writes: ‘‘ Why 
not make your own fixing bricks with coke 
breeze concrete, mixed 5 to 1 of cement? The 
method is as follows:—Construct a dozen 
moulds the required shape (the ordinary size 
of a brick for preference, to assure better 
bonding), and commission the nearest brick- 
maker to make a specific quantity. sine 
cost in this locality is about 5s. per 10v.” 


Books on Land Taxes and Valuation. 


“SQUARE” (ROCHDALE) writes: ‘‘ What 
books would you recommend dealing with 
the new land taxes and valuations? If more 
than one, please state which you consider 
the best.” 

—‘* The New Land Valuation,’ by Clement 
E. Davies, B.A., LL.B., barrister-at-law. 
The new land duties, licensing duties, stamp 
duties, and alteration in death duties, with 
practical examples in valuation, by Cuthbert 
J. Lake, F.S.1., 8vo, cloth, 298 pages, 7s. 6d. 
nett, postage 4d. ‘‘ Land Values,” the taxa- 
tion of land values under the Finance Act, 
Ig10, containing review of the fiscal burdens 
on land—provisions of the Act under the 
heads of valuations—duties imposed, appeals, 
text of the Act, with notes to each section, 
appendix of Acts, forms and regulations. By 
Edward S. Cox-Sinclair, barrister-at-law, and 
Thomas Hynes, LL.B. (Lond.), barrister-at- 
law. 8vo, cloth. 418 pages, ros. nett, postage 
6d. ‘‘Law of Land Values.” The law re- 
lating to the duties on land values and 
mineral rights, and to the valuation of the 
same, with the incorporated enactments, full 
of explanatory notes, with a practical introduc- 
tion by E. M. Konstam, of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law. 8vo, cloth, 421 pages, 
12s. 6d., 10s. 6d., postage 4d. B. T. Bats- 
ford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. There are 
many other books on the subject, but the 
three mentioned are to be particularly recom- 
mended. 


St. Fagan’s Church, Glamorgan. 


A correspondent writes :—“ There are a very 
fine piscina and sedilia in the above church, 
which is one of the best in the county. A 


drawing by William Eaton, A.R.I.B.A., was 
published in ‘ Details’ last September. There 
are also a good font and stoup in the church.” 


Books on Duties of Clerk of Works, and 
Testing of Materials.—Cost of Building 
in Ireland and in England. 
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‘¢CHELT’’ writes: “1. Please recommend 
a book on the duties of the clerk of works. 

“5. Also-a book on architects’ tests for 
materials. 

“3 Is the cost of building in Ireland 
(Dublin district) the same as in England?” 

—1, ‘The Conduct of Building Work 
and the Duties of a Clerk of Works.” A 
handy guide to the superintendence of build- 
ing operations, by J. Leaning, F.S.1., 2s. 6d. 
nett. 3B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 

2. “The Testing of Materiats of Construc- 
tion.” A text-book for the engineering 
laboratory, and a collection of the results of 
experiment, by W. Cawthorne Unwin, 
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F.R.S., B.Sc., with 5 plates and 188 illus- 
trations and diagrams, 8vo, 16s. nett. Bats- 
ford. 

3. We recently had an opportunity of com- 
paring prices in Dublin with those ruling in 
Hampshire. On receiving the bills of quan- 
tities we compared the prices with Dublin 
rates, and found the former to be on an 
average 18 per cent. lower. Brickwork was 
35 per cent., tiling (roofs) 22 per cent., and 
sO ON. 


Concrete Reservoir. 

W. B. (CUMBERLAND) writes: ‘“‘ A reservoir 
for water is being built of 4 to 1 concrete 
walls and bettom. It is 30ft. lopg and 1rft. 
wide, by sft. deep inside measurement. The 
walls are 16in. thick, the bottom is 8in. Are 
the walls strong enough to withstand the 
pressure of the water, or should they be 
strengthened by buttresses? They have no 
batter, and are 16in. thick from top to 
bottom.” 

—The design for the reservoir is weak, as 
there is insufficient provision against over- 


turning. The reservoir could be built in 
reinforced concrete with less thickness of 


walls, so that probably economy would be 
effected notwithstanding the superior quality 
of the concrete and steel in the reinforced 
concrete. 1D Y, 


Extending Church Over Grave. 


H. E. I. (LEEpDs) writes: ‘‘ It is proposed 
to extend the vestries, etc., of a small vil- 
lage Nonconformist chapel, but the only plot 
of ground available is an old grave, dating 
from 1860-1865. I believe it is the grave of 
the wife of a former minister of the place. 
(1) Can we extend over this, covering the site 
with concrete? (2) Is any permission re- 
quired from the Home Secretary, or from 
any other authority? (3) It so, are the costs 
likely to be prohibitive? (4) Ought the 
awner of grave (if known) to be communi- 
cated with? Any further information relating 
to the matter would oblige.” 

—H. E. I. does not say whether the burial 
ground in question is a disused burial ground 
or not, and much depends upon the answer 
to this question. Assuming the burial ground 
is still in use, the consent of the incumbent 
or 1ector must first be obtained, otherwise 
any person who builds or places concrete on 
any part of the burial ground is guilty of a 
trespass in respect of which an action might 
be brought (Beckwith v. Harding (1818) 1 B. 
and Ald. 508), nor is there any procedure by 
which the incumbent may be compelled to 
give his consent, except the very expensive 
process of applying for a “ faculty” to the 
Chancellor of the Diocese. In the case of 
a disused burial ground, the Disused Burial 
Grounds Act 1884 (47 and 48 Vict. c. 72) 
applies to prevent the erection of any build- 
ings, ‘“‘ except for the purpose of enlarging a 
church, chapel, meeting house, or other place 
of worship.”’ It must, however, be borne in 
mind that in the case of a consecrated 
ground, no tombstone or monument may be 
removed, or its position changed, without 
a licence or a faculty from the bishop. On 
such an application the bishop is at lberty 
to direct or sanction the removal or change 
of position of any tombstone or monument if 
he is of opinion that reasonable steps have 
been taken to bring the intention to effect 
such removal or change of position to the 
notice of some person having a family interest 
in the tombstone or monument (see Open 
Spaces Act; 1906,:6 Ed! i icey25) ona tame SE LO 
the expense of taking the necessary steps, we 
are unable to form an accurate opinion. 


Drainage of House Subsequent to 


Erection. 
“SMALL PROPERTY OWNER” writes: 
“Please advise in the folowing case. 


Four or more houses are drained into one 
drain, and this one drain passes from back 
to front under one of the central houses. The 
sanitary authority insist on the main drain 
being taken up and relaid, after the houses 
have been built, say, 30 years. Who should 
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pay cost? Is it the Borough Council? 1 
have been informed they should; in fact, I 
have heard in a neighbouring district (i.e., one 
district of London) the Borough Council do 
pay.” 

—This query opens up a problem which 
has continually agitated the public health 
authorities for many years past. One has to 
enquire whether the pipe which it is required 
to relay is a sewer, or not. If it is a sewer. 
it is repairable by the local authority; if it 
is a drain, it must be repaired by the house- 
holder. The word “drain” (as defined by 
the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, s. 250) 
means any drain of and used for the drainage 
of one building only or premises within the 
same curtilage, and made merely for the 
purpose of communicating with a cesspool or 
other like receptacle for drainage, or with a 
sewer into which the drainage of two or more 
buildings or premises occupied by different 
persons is conveyed, and shall also include 
any drain for draining any group or block of 
houses by a combined operation, under the 
order of any vestry or district board; and 
““sewer ’ means and includes sewers and 
drains of every description, except drains to 
which the word ‘drain” interpreted as 
aforesaid applies. Now by s. 69 oi the same 
Act, the borough council must repair and 
maintain every sewer which is vested in it; 
and the question, therefore, is whether the 
pipe in question is a sewer or a drain. On 
the necessarily meagre statement of facts 
which appears in our correspondent’s letter, 
the matter is not easy to decide. For 
example, it is not stated whether the houses 
in question are drained by a ‘“‘ combined 
operation’ (as to the meaning of which, see 
St. Mathew, Bethnal Green (Vestry) v. 
London School Board (1898) a.c. 1190). It has 
been decided under the Public Health Acts, 
1875, that a drain passing through private 
ground but receiving the drainage of more 
than one building is a sewer (see Zvravis v. 
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Uitiey (1894) 1 Q.B. 233). If there is much 
at stake, we recommend our correspondent to 
take legal advice before he joins issue with 
the borough council. These bodies do not 
usually seek to impose abilities upon house- 
holders unless they are sure of their ground. 


X. 


Tiling Eyebrow Dormer. 

A. B. C. (BEESTON) writes: ‘* Kindly in- 
form me of the best way to construct a roof 
in tiles without using specially made tiles 
over the stable window, as per enclosed 
sketch. I wish to use tiles to harmonise with 
other buildings. I do not wish to spread the 
curve wider than is necessary to avoid using 
lead underneath.” 


DIRECTION OF FALE 
MVST LIE WITHIN 


ANGLE 'X ~ 


—No special form of construction is neces- 
sary for tiling an “‘eyebrow”’ dormer. The 
rafter feet follow the line of the dormer top, 
and each rafter consequently differs in its 
length and cuts. The tile battens are eased 
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over the curve, saw-kerfing where necessary 
to facilitate bending. As the tile courses will 
require to run continuously over the “ eye- 
brow,’’ accommodating themselves to the 
shorter length at its apex, the gauge will 
vary. To obtain correct adjustment, afte1 
setting out the battens for the ordinary pitch 
continue the eaves course, and one next to the 
ridge over the dormer, and mark the space 
between them along the apex with an equal 
number of divisions to those of the ordinar: 
spacing. The point governing the weather- 
tightness of tiles laid in this way is the angle 
with the horizontal which is made by the 
diagonal running from the centre of the tail 
of one tile to the centre of the head of the 
adjoining tile on either side in the fourth 
course below it. Since the tiles on the 
rising sides of the ‘‘ eyebrow” incline side- 
ways as well as from head to tail, water runs 
across them diagonally, and if the rise is 
sharp enough to cause the angle made py 
the surface of any tile with the horizontal 
(which the water will follow) to run in a 
direction which will bring its plan line above 
the heading joints of this fourth course below 
(see sketch), the roof will leak. Messrs. 
Ames and Hunter make a speciality of this 
and other special forms of tiling, which the 
ordinary workman is likely to bungle. G. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SKETCH BOOK. 


The accompanying illustration of Profes- 
sor Adshead’s sketch for the London County 
Hall is taken from ‘‘ The Liverpool Architec- 
tural Sketch Book,” recently issued by the 
Proprietors of “The Architectural Review,”’ 
Caxton House, Westminster, price 2s. 6d. 
nett. The design is interesting as embodying 
some of the tenets of those who are en- 
deavourng to establish a monumental type of 
architecture in this country. 


SKETCH FOR THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


BY PROF. S. D. ADSHEAD, F.R.I.B.A. 
(From “ The Liverpool Architectural Sketch Book.’’) 
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THe CITIES OF ‘THE FUTURE.* 
By E. Henard, Architect of the City of 


Paris. 


There will always be in every large urban 
agglomeration, whatever its future expansion 
may be, a centre of intense activity, where 
buildings must necessarily continue to be very 
near one another, as in our cities at the 
present day. It is a portion of such a centre 
which I am going to examine. On one side I 
have illustrated a house dating from the last 
century, and opposite, another of modern 
construction. I shall not dwell upon any 
critical remarks as to the former; the ar- 
rangements are inconvenient, and the sanitary 
provisions deplorable. I introduce it here 
for the sole purpose of exhibiting a contrast 
with an up-to-date dwelling-house, and to 
bring out into relief the great progress that 
has been realised. Yet even the latter leaves 
very much to be desired. It is pretty certain 
that vacuum cleaning will become general, 
and that a system of pneumatic pipes will 
soon, in the interest of public health, be- 
come imperative for the suction and destruc- 
tion of dust. The sewers cannot be used for 
such systems of conduits, which must neces- 
sarily be very extensive. 

The applications of refrigeration are multi- 
plying, and there is nothing absurd in 
prophesying the necessity of a network of 
pipes for liquid air. Coal is a fuel suitable 
for factories only, for it is both cumbersome 
and dirty. We can therefore assume that, in 
the future, petrol will be supplied from house 
to house through pipes, thus conveying every- 
where a clean and more convenient fuel. 
Oxygen combined with petroleum would 
supply an intense heat, without smoke, for 
stoves, bakers’ ovens, etc. 

We may also imagine other special mains 
for the distribution of sea-water and pure 
air, conveyed either from an islet near the 
coast or from the top of a mountain. 

All the evil arises from the old traditional 
idea that ‘“‘the bottom of the road must be 
on a level with the ground in its original 
condition.’ But there is nothing to justity 
such an erroneous view. As a matter of fact, 
if we started from the opposite idea that ‘‘ the 
pavement and carriage-way must be artifi- 
cially constructed at a sufficient height to 
allow underneath a space sufficient to con- 
tain all the installations needed for the ser- 
vice of the road,” the difficulty would dis- 
appear altogether. This, of course, implies 
an additional floor underground for the neigh- 
bouring houses, inasmuch as the ground floor 
would thus be raised to the level of the 
street. 

[M. Hénard showed a plan and section of a 
road constructed in accordance with this new 
conception. | 

The pavement and the carriage-way would 
be constructed once for all like a bridge road- 
way, and ought never to require any manipu- 
lations beyond those necessitated by the up- 
keep and repairs. The paving in wood or 
in any other elastic material would cover 
a cement-armoured monolithic platform. Such 
platform, constructed at a height of 5 metres 
above the ground proper, would rest laterally 
upon two masonry walls, parallel with the 
front walls of the frontage buildings, from 
which they would be separated by a small 
space. Between the lateral walls the plat- 
form would be supported by several lines of 
pillars, with spaces between them of about 4 
or 5 metres. Immediately below the bridge 
roadway would be suspended the whole sys- 
tem of pipes required for the purposes we 
have just enumerated, viz., vacuum cleaning, 
supply of compressed air, river water, steri- 
lised pure water, petrol and liquid air; con- 
veyance of letters; supply of pure air, etc. ; 
and then all the systems of electric cables 
(telegraph, telephone, light, energy, high- 
frequency currents, etc.). Le 

Underneath said systems, which would all 
be easily accessible and controllable, a space 
of 25 metres in height would be left, abso- 
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lutely open up to the old ground level. Four 
railway lines would then be laid, one metre 
apart, upon which would run trains of small 
trucks to remove all rubbish and reiuse, as 
and when required, to convey all heavy and 
cumbersome materials, and to clear the rub- 
bish from building or repairing yards. 

This underground street would be perma- 
nently lit by incandescent lamps and glass 
plates on a level with the pavement. The 
natural ventilation promoted by electric fans 
would be produced by high chimneys located 
at given intervals through the party-walls be- 
tween the houses. Each frontage would, at 
the base-line, be separated from the next by 
a regulation recess of 2 metres by 1, at the 
end of which would be located the ventilation 
flue. This arrangement would greatly 1m- 
prove the architectural aspect of the fron- 
tages, which would thus be sharply divided 
from one another. 

To sum up, this arrangement amounts to 
unfolding the modern street into two streets: 
one above in the open air, solely intended for 
the traffic of light vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic, and the other located below, on a 
level with the ground and underneath the 
former, which would take up all the pipe 
systems, remove the house refuse, and trans- 
port heavy materials and goods. 

By generalising such a plan we are led to 
conceive a city possessed of streets with a 
very heavy traffic which would have three 
or four superimposed platforms, according to 
the requirements. The first platform would 
be for the pedestrians and vehicles, the 
second for the tramways, the third for the 
various mains and channels requisite for the 
removal of refuse, and the fourth for the 
transport of goods, etc. We should thus 
have a many-storeyed street, as we have a 
many-storeyed house, and the general problem 
of traffic, however heavy, would be solved. 
It is probable, however, that streets un- 
folded as I have just described would suffice, 
at least for a very long time, under the pre- 
sent conditions of urban life. 

Light and energy will be conveyed by elec- 
tricity. Petrol and oxygen will supply heat. 
Liquid air will keep up refrigerators in every 
larder for the preservation of eatables. In 
addition to heat radiators we shall also have 
cold radiators, which will enable us to keep 
in each house, in all seasons, the temperature 
we require. Finally, the power given us of 
varying as desired the temperature, pressure, 
and quality of the airinhaled, as well as the 
ambient electric efHuvia, would enable us to 
provide in each flat one or more “health 
chambers,’ closed by close-fitting double 
windows and doors, in which the overworked 
occupant on his return from town would 
find a permanent habitation and atmosphere 
to keep up both his health and that of his 
family under all the hygienic conditions 
which now he can only obtain occasionally 
by taking an annual holiday. 

When this progress has been accomplished 
the physiognomy of towns will be changed. 
All the terraces will have become landing- 
stages for flying automobiles. Aviators will 
be able to fly from one terrace to the other, 
starting and landing as they please. 

We would then, however, have to face a 
very grave problem in regard to the move- 
ments of aeroplanes over cities and to the 
safety of the inhabitants. 

We may now, with these hypothetical data, 
endeavour to form a general idea of the great 
cities of the future. 

In the centre of the nucleus will rise the 
colossal orientation tower, soo metres high 
and surmounted by a powerful beacon. 
Around the base of this tower will spread out 
the historic town, with all its art treasures 
and ancient monuments. A first belt of 
big towers from 250 to 300 metres high will 
warn off all aviators from the forbidden area. 
Structures of divers forms and easy to recog- 
nise, say eight in number, will be erected, so 
as to indicate the principal points of the com- 
pass. Then we shall have the annular zone 
of flat-roofed houses, from 2 to 3 kilometres 
in width, upon which the light aeroplanes 
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of the ‘bee’? type will be able to fly from 
terrace to terrace. Round the circumference 
a second belt of big standards or metallic 
poles, from 150 to 200 metres high, will mark 
the town boundaries and keep off the large 
airships. These standards, with their tops, 
will be used as watching-stands, where the 
aerial policemen will be permanently posted, 
seated ready on their light aeroplanes, to 
stop whenever required the flight of heavy 
machines over the town. Beyond this point 
landing stages willbe arranged and form the 
terminus of all the great highways of the air. 
Varther away will be located the gigantic 
factories required for public purposes. 

The town as a whole will be traversed by 
large radiating thoroughfares, occupied partly 
by raised platforms continuously moving, 
which will insure rapid communication be- 
tween the different zones. These platforms 
will be terminated by large revolving cross- 
ways at the intersection of the main roads. 
Finally, large parks and flower gardens, as 
rest, health, and pleasure resorts, will be 
laid out in various parts of the town. 


SOME FACTORS IN TOWN 
PLANNING.* 


By Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., 
Hon. Associate R.I.B.A. 


The town-planning scheme would appear 
to indicate a general opening out for the 
employment of many and various factors im- 
mediately connected with the arts of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. But be- 
sides these, many branches of what are called 
the minor arts will necessarily in time come 
under consideration. Metal work (chiefly 
wrought iron), woodcarving, fencing, stucco 
work, and, as it seems to me, essentially also 
the laying out of formal gardens, arbor cul- 
ture as well as floral. Indeed, the idea which 
has prompted the initiation of this important 
movement seems to be fraught with possi- 
bilities endless as regards their practical and 
zsthetic value. 

We all know that structure 
should grow, out of the plan. 


grows, OF 
The plan, 


therefore, is the dominant note of each 
chord in process of development. 
Symmetry of plan may be ad nauseam. 


Unsymmetric arrangement 
obvious self-consciousness may degenerate 
into affectation and mannerism. Effect is 
promoted by balance of symmetry and un- 
symmetric treatment. 

Many geometrical forms, other than the 
circle, oblong, or square, may be used with 
advantage, The oval, ellipse, together with 
triangles of various qualities of proportion, 
discreetly used and varied in their applica- 
tion, will redeem a plan from obvious mono- 
tony, and produce unexpected effects of light 
and shade upon elevations. Thus a pleasant 
variety might be attained, difficult spaces 
dealt with, and undue formality avoided. 

In our climate, well-lighted colonnades, 
glass-covered areas—not necessarily narrow 
or restricted—would be most acceptable for 
winter plaisance and summer shade, when- 
ever the latter may be essential in our fitful 
and rare summers. 

In projected gardens—and I hope that all 
town-planning schemes may make gardens an 
important element—places should be ar- 
ranged for fountains, also for bandstands. 

Not far off from the gardens covered spaces 
might be considered indispensable as form- 
ing retreats in bad weather. 

Of course, places of public entertainment, 
gymnasiums, schools, and churches will 
have to be considered. 

If we cure the smoke evil, gardens on 
house-tops might be possible even in our 
climate: a whole row of houses of the poorer 
classes might possess a large area of flat roof 
—a healthy playground for children, and be 
a source of pleasure to ‘‘ grown-ups.” But 
while things are as they are, we are bound 
to insist upon open spaces vethin every area 
where new town planning is adopted—and 
these are almost of more imperative need to 
the poor than to the rich. 


employed with 
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I cannot but think that the architect—who 
is, or will be, of course, the prime director 
of all town planning—should consult the 
sculptor and painter. Indeed, I think that 
an omission of representatives of the two 
professions from a committee of advice would 
be a great mistake. 

Mural painting is pretty nearly certain to 
come into more general use when the smoke 
of our towns is abated. Sculpture, happily, 
is already inaugurated as in a measure an 
essential whenever a building is to be repre- 
sentative or illustrative of any noble purpose ; 
yet not nearly enough is this the case, partly 
because the sculptor is not taken into the 
confidence of the architect ad initio. Wherever 
there is to be sculpture, the sculptor should 
be in consultation with architect from the 
starting of any plan. The same law should 
apply when coloured decoration is in view. 
The painter should be in consultdtion with 
the architect from the earliest moment of 
plan-designing. 


GREATER LONDON.* 


By G. L. Pepler, F.S.1. 

The area of the county of London alone is 
117 square miles, with a population of over 
434 millions, and with Greater London, 
which is usually taken as the Metropolitan 
Police area and is undivided from London 
itself except by administration, has a popu- 
lation of 7% millions and an area of 700 
square miles. The most modest forecast of 
the population in 1931 is 9% millions. 
Within the fifteen-mile radius, to which dis- 
tance and beyond London has already 
thrown out sturdy feelers, there are eighty- 
two authorities with town-planning powers. 
It is obvious that these areas are not in this 
matter isolated units, but are closely bound 
up in each other. 

This brings us at once to what I think 
must be the startine-point of all investiga- 
tion, viz., that the main problem must be 
considered as a whole, largely irrespective of 
administrative boundaries, In its essence 
the problem is one of traffic, a problem that 
is daily getting more acute. Jn 1907 in the 
county of London the police dealt with 17,055 
people injured by traffic, of whom 283 were 
killed. 

Not only is traffic daily increasing in 
volume, but it also gets faster and faster. 

Another cause of congested traffic is the 
poor atrangement of most of the railway 
termini and the fact that traffic must concen- 
trate at certain times for certain trains; 

A glance at the map shows us that whereas 
London appears fairly well served with 
tadial roads, concentric communication is 
bad. Radial railways also abound, but, ex- 
cept for the Underground, circumferential 
communication is not well catered for. The 
Same remark applies also to trams. 

In detail many of these shortcomings are 
being gradually rectified, but the Town 
Planning Act gives scope to look ahead,. so 
that plans can be made to meet the growing 
evils and prevent their happening in new dis- 
tricts. No doubt we most of us know par- 
ticular districts with certain peculiar needs 
in this respect, but for Greater London a 
definite, bold, comprehensive scheme is 
required. 

London county has an area of 6,620 acres 
of parks and open spaces, or about one- 
eleventh of its whole area, but unfortunately 
it needs a special excursion to get to most 
of them, partly because of their position and 
partly because traffic is not allowed through 
them, as in continental cities. 

As to possible improvements, the chief 
suggestion of the Advisory Board of Engin- 
eers to the Royal Commission was that two 
great avenues should be driven through 
London, each 140 feet wide. The one from 
West to East was to be 434 miles long, and 
connect Bayswater with Whitechapel; that 
from North to South to be 4% miles long 
and connect Holloway with the Elephant and 
Castle. The first was estimated to cost 
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415,500,000 and the second £8,500,000. They 
were to have trams on the surface and trains 
immediately under the surface. The en- 
gineers made out a perfect case for the pro- 
ject, and yet the cost has been considered 
prohibitive, the London County Council re- 
porting that they had already incurred 
liabilities to the full extent of their existing 
means of revenue, 

This brings us to the consideration of a 
project that should relieve existing traffic 
pressure in the centre and at the same time 
make provision for the future. The sugges- 
tion I wish briefly to elaborate, and of course 
it is one that has previously been made in 
various forms and has recently been most 
clearly put forward by Mr. Barclay Nivern, 
is for a great girdle round London. The line 
that I think this girdle should take as far as 
possible follows open country, utilises exist- 
ing bridges, which of course would have to 
be widened, and avoids steep levels, or where 
they are inevitable follows the line of a 
good existing road. Fortunately also for its 
purpose, the suburbs it would cut through 
have developed longitudinally rather than 
laterally, so that the proposed road could be 
steered ito cross at the narrowest parts. An 
instance of this is at Croydon, where ap- 
proaching from the west I get right to the 
main Brighton road without crossing built- 
upon land. Also, in many cases I have 
diverted it round built-upon areas, in prefer- 
ence to widening the existing road, which is 
a method strongly urged by the Traffic 
Branch of the Board of Trade. 

Briefly, some of the advantages of such a 
ring road would be :—(1) To provide a means 
by which a great deal of fast traffic could 
circle London instead of passing through ; 
(2) generally to link up existing radial roads 
and outer suburbs; (3) to open up a great 
deal of fresh land which, if properly town- 
planned, could form an almost continuous 
garden suburb round London, with the ring 
as its basis; (4) open land adjoining the ring 
could in many cases be preserved as park 
land, so that if boldly conceived and properly 
made it would form a great park way; (s) it 
would assist the forming of outer markets 
and so save much produce going into London 
only to come out again. 

With regard to road traffic, I would have 
one smooth paved road reserved for’ fast 
trafic only, with a penalty for use by 
vehicles unable to go at least twelve miles an 
hour, which would be a great encouragement 
to motorists to use it in view of the almost 
continuous ten-mile speed limits on most of 
our radial roads. Another road should be 
teserved for heavy mechanical traction, and 
specially paved to that end. 

We must have plenty of grass and trees, and 
those of us who have seen the Berlin trams 
running through grass would welconie the 
same plan here. To make drawing clear, I 
have shown houses fronting this road, but 
probably in most cases in future suburban 
development we should aim for improved 
highways with few houses directly fronting 
them, but rather set back round greens or 
facing narrow and inexpensive side roads 
only constructed for the purely domestic 
traffic of the houses facing them. By this 
means our houses will be free from dust, and, 
in the aggregate, building estates will he cap- 
able of quite as much, if not rather more, 
economical development than at present. 

As to cost, compare the size and importance 
of London with Paris, and at the same re- 
member Paris has recently entered into a 
scheme of improvements costing £36,000,000. 

The average price of the land, balancing 
one thing against another, should not exceed 
#500 an acre, or a total of £4,800,000. Of 
this the actual way, including roads, 
pleasance, and railway, would only take up 
a width of 326 feet, or a total area of 2,371 
acres, leaving 7,229 acres to be resold or 
leased. No doubt sufficient land for oases 
could be retained and the balance sold to 
bring in an average of £800 an acre on, say, 
7,000 acres, making a total return of 
£5,600,000. The probable profit on the land 
at a modest estimate would therefore be 
£800,000, which would certainly pay for the 
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mere road construction and pleasances, and 
the trams and railways should be treated 
separately as business concerns paying for 
their own construction. 

As regards construction: The two ex- 
travagances are a new bridge at Richmond 
and a tunnel at Woolwich. With regard to the 
former, it is a needed improvement; with 
regard to the latter, it would be a great boon, 
and a foot tunnel is already in hand. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
FEATURES.* 


By Professor G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., 
Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 


The author’s aim was the reinforcement, 
by arguments suited to the occasion, of the 
old principle that in the laying-out and altera- 
tion of our towns utilitarian considerations 
should not override the claims of beauty and 
of historic association ; that zeal for city im- 
provement and extension should be tempered 
with a conservative care for older monu- 
ments, and for those natural features which 
give individuality and charm to civic and 
suburban sites. The author said that the 
speculative builder had done less harm in 
England than in Scotland, and in parts of 
the Continent, where he is apt to express him- 
self in large tenements. 

More attention must be directed to that 
prominent figure in our time, the progressive 
municipal administrator, who discards anti- 
quated methods and appeals for the votes 
of the urban elector from his platform of 
“efficiency.” Such a one is apt to regard 
the considerations urged in this paper as 
‘sentimentality,’ and, though he is ready 
enough to pay them a passing tribute of lip 
homage, he has never taken them really 
seriously. A civic official may profess in 
words a sensitive regard for these esthetic 
considerations, and then proceed to ignore 
them in practice in the most cynical fashion. 
The average civic administrator, though 
desirous of doing his duty in all departments 
of his activity, needs as a rule considerable 
urging before he will go a step out of his 
way to preserve an object of natural or archi- 
tectural beauty, or some site or monument 
of historical interest. 

Even the enlightened town-planning en- 
thusiast needs some watching. There is a 
significant sentence in a recent book by one 
of these, in which the writer exclaims: “It 1s 
so infinitely easier to achieve the hygienic, 
artistic, and economic objects of town plan- 
ning when starting with a clean slate that 
one would like to see our overgrown towns 
done away with, and new ones built in their 
stead, if only this were possible.” The 
writer does not go on to say that he would 
like his clean slate foursquare and flat, and 
ruled all over in rectangles with parallel lines 
—indeed, he would prcbably, on reflection, 
hardly stand to the more modest desire that 
he actually expresses—but his obiter dictum 
points to the possible danger of a doctrinaire 
insistence on certain ‘special advantages that 
might, after all, be too dearly bought. 

The French law now enables local authori- 
ties to schedule as protected, with the con- 
sent of the proprietors, objects or sites of pre- 
eminent natural beauty, and, as a last resort, 
to save them, if needful, for the public good 
by the process of compulsory purchase. The 
establishment in Prussia of a special con- 
servator, with machinery at his disposal for 
the supervision and safeguarding of the 
natural beauties of the Fatherland, is a well- 
known fact that needs only to be referred to 
in passing. 4 

The recognition by our own Government In 
the recent Town Planning Act of the national 
importance of this preservation of ancient 
features carries with it a logical consequence, 
on which a word may be said in the light of 
what has just been quoted from the rescripts 
of foreign ministers. It is obvious that there 
will now rest upon all the various depart- 
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ments of the British public service, concerned 
in building or pulling down, the obligation 
to assist in a loyal spirit in carrying out in 
matters of detail the expressed policy of the 
administration. 

One practical object which is here in view 


as the devising of means by which alterations 


and improvements in our towns may be car- 


‘tried out without the disastrous demolitions 


of fine old buildings or the obliteration of 
the characteristic natural features of a site. 

The arrangement oi new streets and spaces 
in accordance with the configuration of a site. 
so that natural indications are followed out 


in Art, is so obviously right that one would 


apologise for mentioning it were it not for 
the glaring contraventions of the principle in 
certain modern towns. This does not mean 
that artificial lines of communication are 
never to be allowed. Such devices for the 
ready conveyance of trafic as we see now 
at Rome in the tunnel under the Quirinal, or 
at Buda-Pest in that beneath Ofen, or via- 
ducts like the Grand Pont at Lausanne, or 
the North Bridge at Edinburgh, or the Hol- 


orn Viaduct, are necessities of modern life, 


and, if frankly treated as modern features 
introduced for good reason into an existing 
ensemble that preserves its general character 
intact, no reasonable objection can be urged 
against them. It is, on the other hand, a 
most grievous mistake, always as regards Art 
and often as regards economics and hygiene, 
when the configuration of a site is completely 
altered by huge structures of utility or of 
display. In Edinburgh the running ‘of solid 
causeways rather than light bridges across 
the low-lying valleys has had the effect of 
cutting off communication between the upper 
1nd lower levels and of thrusting the latter 
down into squalor. The cities of the well-to- 
do and of the poor are in this way sharply 
sundered, with the worst possible social and 
economic effects. Again, from the esthetic 
point of view one cannot help criticising 
some of the new streets at'‘Rome. There are 
immense straight and level avenues that cut 
right across and practically destroy the 
ancient topography of broken or gently undu- 
lating regions. Considering how much of 
Roman history connects itself with the topo- 
graphy of the Esquiline and the Sabura, and 
how pleasant and refreshing in streets are 
flexities and changes of level, the Roman 
ediles of te-day would seem as ill-advised in 
plans of this kind as in their recent altera- 
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tion of the familiar and historic names of the 
Via del Corso and the Villa Borghese! 

It is possible that one permanent result 
of this Congress may be the establishment 
of standing committees to carry out its ob- 
jects, and if this prove to be the case it might 
be practicable for one of these committees to 
undertake the very useful post of adviser to 
those in trouble about their ancient monu- 
ments, giving them information as to where 
they could best obtain the sort of professional 
assistance they require. 

Those Londoners who carry their minds 
back for the space of a generation or more 
will remember the periodical attacks that 
used to be made in the name of public safety, 
convenience, and the other gods of the utili- 
tarian pantheon on the two older Strand 
church, St. Mary’s and St. Clement Dane’s. 
Over and over again it was demonstrated that 
they must necessarily be demolished in view 
of the exigencies of the traffic, and the defence 
of them on esthetic and historical grounds 
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was only just strong enough to keep public 
opinion from sanctioning their destruction. 
What has been the result? These two long- 
threatened monuments have not only ceased 
to be obstructions, but are now the centres— 
the very eyes, so to say—of a grand archi- 
tectural scheme, of which they may be re- 
garded as the generating foci. This scheme 
did not start with the speculative builder’s 
first principle of clearing away everything that 
was growing upon the site, but took these 
monuments as a starting-point, and worked 
from them and round them, to the happy 
result of which we are all witnesses. It is the 
most instructive and at the same time the 
most encouraging object-lesson in the right 
method of treating town-planning questions 
in our older cities. Let us hope that Croydon 
will ultimately deal in the same happy 
fashion with its own urban problem of Whit- 
gift Hospital, and that the friends of ancient 
monuments in all our ancient centres of popu- 
lation will take fresh courage for the fight 
that they have continually to wage against 
what is at best indifference, at worst an 
active spirit of vandalism. 

In the protection of natural and artistic 
beauty we must be vigilant and insistent, for 
we have to combat indifference and, what is 
perhaps worse, a professed willingness of 
purpose that breaks down at the first fence. 
We must hold up our end against the doctrin- 
aire with his clean slate and paper projects, 
and must plead in our urban schemes for the 
grace of variety, for the interest of historical 
association, for the value in modern life of 
those monuments of the art of the past, which 
have not only an esthetic charm hard to 
compass in modern work, but ,are centres 
round which the national and civic patriotism 
of the young may be taught to grow. 
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(See pages 439, 440, and 441.) 

With garden cities on every hand, and 
the Town Planning Act at last making its 
influence felt, it is not surprising that 
many architects and (which is more help- 
ful still) many landowners are beginning 
to realise that the idea may he adapted 
to schemes which are by no means vast 
in their scope. The Mill Hill School 
authorities, instead of selling the frontage 
in their possession, without enquiry, have 
only leased their parcel of ground on con- 
ditions which admit of no slack workman- 
ship and no ill-considered schemes. Their 
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architect is himself an 
school, and the builders are experts in 

garden city work. A scheme has been pre- 
pz ired by which all the fine trees along the 
frontage to Hammers Lane are prese rved, 
and virtually all those within the part of 
the park earmarked for building will also 
remain. The fifteen houses now being 
erected are planned so as to lead the eye 
up to a central entrance to the school park 
by way of Mills Grove. Here will be for- 
mal gate-piers, and probably lodges. For 
the mutual benefit of the school and the 
occupiers of these houses, the private 
gardens behind are not to be fenced in in 
the usual way, but are to be left sufficiently 
open to allow of a clear view up the mag- 
nificently timbered school park, always 
to be left open and undisturbed. But the 
feature of the design which chiefly en- 
titles its promoters to claim for it all the 
essentials of the garden city ideal is the 
long garden in front maintained by the 
school and sacred to the uses of the owners 
of these houses alone. Our bird’s-eye 
view, taken in conjunction with the block- 
plan, shows the treatment of these gardens 
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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF REINFORCED CONCRETE, 


course of about 60 
lectures on Reinforced Concrete which is 
to be given this session at the London 
County Council School of Building, Fern 
dale Road, Brixton, S.W., by Mr. lial 
Kempton Dyson, Secretary of the Con- 
crete Institute, a special free public lec- 
ture on “ The History and Development of 
Reinforced Concrete’”’ was delivered on 
Tuesday, 27th September, of which the 
following is a summary: It is only 
within recent years, namely, about the 
last 12, that reinforced concrete as a 
method of construction has come into 
prominence. The subject, however, is 
not entirely new, because it is over 50 
years since attention began to be directed 
by inventors thereto; and, indeed, rein- 
forced concrete of a kind has been done 
for ages almost. The roof of a tomb con- 
structed by the Romans 100 years or more 
3.C., situated on the Via Appia, has been 
found to consist of a slab of lime con- 
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of Paris concrete; while the latter em- 
ployed small iron joists with hangers or 
stirrups placed over them in which round 
rods were suspended, placed in holes in 
the stirrups. Plaster of Paris was, how- 
ever, not a proper cement to be employed, 
as it caused the embedded iron to rust, 
and probably the reason reinforced con 
crete did not arrive sooner was that the 
world was waiting for a suitable cement 
for making concrete—it needed Portland 
cement, which was invented in 1824, but 
was not manufactured to any extent until 
some years later. The first real inventor 
of reinforced concrete in the modern sense 
seems to have been J. B. Wilkinson, a 
plasterer of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who took 
out a patent for floors and beams of the 
same in 1854. M. Francois Coignet,. a 
Paris contractor, took out a patent in 1855 
for reinforcing slabs with a network of 
iron rods, and a M. Lambot, another 
French contractor, proposed the construc- 
tion of ships by means of concrete with 
an embedded skeleton of wire, and he 
constructed a punt of the kind which was 
shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1853, and 
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as nearly as can be settled at this stage, 
with a vista of many hundred feet along a 
stretch of greensward bordered by flower 
beds and the fine row of elms in front. 
They are spaced so far apart that the resi- 
dents need not have the usual’ suburban 
drawback of being overlooked by each 
other. The four houses (8, 9, 10, and 11) 
forming the centre piece, are to be in the 
Georgian style, with carefully chosen 
brickwork and dark tiled roofs, while in 
the other blocks the architect has adopted 
a slightly more modern treatment, in keep- 
ing with Georgian tradition. A detached 
house occ upies the plot next to hes school’s 
first eleven cricket ground, and the re- 
mainder are semi-detached. For the rest, 
the plans and perspectives are self- 
explanatory. The materials used are 
simply the Tring, Crowborough, and Osta 
bricks, with occasional rough-cast walls, 
and red sand-faced tiles througho: rie Phe 
builders are Messrs. William Moss and 
Sons, of Loughborough, and of the garden 
suburb at Hampstead. The architect is 
Mr. Martin S. Briggs, of 14, North Audley 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W., and 106, 
3rockenhurst Gardens, Mill Hill. 
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crete in which bronze rods were placed 
crossing each other  latticeways to 
strengthen or reinforce it. In the wide 
sense the Romans reinforced concrete in 
other ways, by timber and tiles, while at 
one point it has been found that the Great 
Wall of China on a bad subsoil was built 
on a kind of concrete raft in which timber, 
reeds, and rushes were embedded to 
strengthen it. In the Middle Ages timber 
Was “frequently employed to reinforce 
rubble concrete walls. 

The first suggestion of an idea of rein- 
forcing concrete in modern times seems 


to have been'a statement in J.. C. Lou- 
don’s “Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 


and Village Architecture,” published in 
1830, in which it was suggested that flat 
roofs might be constructed of a_ lattice 
work of iron tie rods thickly embedded 
in cement, and cased with flat tiles. In 
1840, about two systems of floor construc- 
tion were employed in Paris, known as 
the Vaux and Thuasne systems; the 
former consisted of round rods, closely 
spaced, hooked over flat wrought-iron 
bars placed on the edge some distance 
apart, and embedded in a slab of plaster 
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is still in service in a pond at Miraval, 
where he resided. The development of 
the subject was extended by the following 
imventors = GG Dennett (1857), Matthew 
Allen (1862), Frederick Ransome 1865), 
lak Sede Scott (1867), Philip Brannon 
(1870), who first suggested the driving of 
reinforced concrete piles, Monier (1867- 
1873), Thaddeus Hyatt (1873-1877), who 
conducted a great many tests on reln- 
forced concrete beams, and showed how 
to make calculations for determining their 
strength, W. H. Lascelles (1877), W. E. 
Ward (i075), Hy isJackson, (1877), 4 
Ransome (1884), J. C. Golding (1884), W. 
H. Lindsay (1885), . William Simmons 
(1885-6), who ae signed the block of offices 
No. 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
which. constructed of reinforced concrete, 
is still in use and in excellent condition, 
Lee and Hodgson (1885), who invented 


spirally re nforded concrete column, Bor- 
denave (1887), Cottancin (1889), W. H. 
Briggs (1889), J. Mayoh ( a pees! AF 


Ward (1801), C. A. Day (1891), Franz P. 
Meyenbe rg (1 891), who introduced the first 
loose stirrups in beams, F. G. Edwards 
(1891), P. Stuart (1892), Koenen and 
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Wayss (1892), Francois Hennebique 
(1892). There have been many systems 
invented subsequently, over seventy being 
upon the market in Europe and America 
to-day. Reinforced concrete is now used 
for the following : Beams and slabs, canti- 
levers, arches, columns, piles, pipes, 
masts, telegraph, tramway, and electric 
light poles and standards, reservoirs, 
barges, boats, punts, pontoons, Caissons, 
ordinary walls, retaining walls, fence and 
fence posts, clothes posts, hitching posts, 
paths and pavements, cowhouses, plg- 
geries, greenhouses, sheds, warehouses, 
offices, churches, houses, etc., railway 
sleepers, chimney shafts, sea protection 
walls and groynes, tables, window frames, 
safes, strong’ rooms, garden seats, 
cabinets, and other furniture—yea, even 
tombstones and coffins. Reinforced con- 
crete possesses the advantages of strength, 
durability, freedom from continual paint- 
ing and ‘upkeep, hygiene, fire resistance, 
freedom from vibration, and economy. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


London Master Builders’ Association. 


A special adjourned and an ordinary Council 
meeting were held at_the new offices, Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C., on Thursday, the 13th in- 
stant, under the presidency of Mr. Leonard Horner 
(president). 
aN ee hae was appointed to confer with the 
Roval Institute of British Architects on the IGG: 
r regulations re reinforced con- 


suggested building 

crete construction. : 
Legal matters relating to the new premises were 

( onsidered. me : “ 
Many questions of interest to the trade in general 


were discussed.—_THos. CosTIGAN, Secretary. 


Midland Centre. 

The usual quarterly meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Midland Centre of the National 
Federation was held in Birmingham _on Thursday, 
October 6, the president (Colonel G. Barnsley, J.P.) 
in the chair. 

The Secretary reported that there was no change 
in the National or Midland Centre Reserve Funds 
since last meeting. In regard to the former, he had 
(as instructed by the Finance Committee) applied 
for payment of sums promised. The Council con- 
sidered the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee in regard to the publication of a Year Book, 
and the secretary brought before the meeting a 
quotation for printing the book which he had ob- 
tained. The following resolution was passed — 
“That the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee in reference to the publication of a Year 
Book be adopted, and that the secretary be in- 
structed to write ihe Local Associations on the 
matter, soliciting their support and co-operation.” 
A special sub-committee (consisting of the members 
of the Finance Committee, together with Messrs. 
las. Wright, A. Chambers, and J. H. Walker) was 
formed to see the matter through. 

The Secretary’s quarterly report stated that the 
only difficulty with the operatives had occurred at 
Mansfield, where the carpenters and joiners had 
given notice of alterations of rules in regard to rate 
of wages, winter hours of work, overtime, etc., and 
notices for alterations of rules. The case was con- 
sidered by the Local Conciliation Board, but no 
settlement resulted, and it was therefore referred 
to the Midland Centre Board. The decisions given 
by this Board, including an advance of id. in the 
rate of wages, were mainly in favour of the opera- 
tives. 

The secretary attended the 
of the National Federation at 
since forwarded to the local 
of the minutes of the meeting. The work of the 
Centre had gone on quietly during the quarter, 
which had, of course, included the holiday season. 
As instructed, the secretary had drawn up a report 
on the Inter-trading Rule, and had sent a number 
of printed copies of same to the local associations. 
In cases where the rule is not in force, the secre- 
tary suggested that special meetings should be 
held to consider the advisability or otherwise of 
adopting the rule. Towards the end of last month 
the secretary sent to over a hundred builders who 
are outside the radius of any local association in 
the Midlands a wetter pointing out the objects and 
advantages of the Federation, and requesting them 
to become individual members of the Centre. Very 
few replies had been received. The report was 
ordered to be entered on the minutes. 

The secretary was instructed to attend the Con- 
ference of Secretaries at Manchester on October 
19. The following resolution was passed :—‘ That 
this Executive Council requests the Local Associa- 
tions in the Centre to insure the attendance of their 
secretaries at the Conference of Secretaries.’’ 
{Held last week.] 

Messrs. Jas. Wright (Nottingham) and F. Beck 
(Leicester) were appointed to represent the Centre 
on the East Midlands Advisory Committee in con- 
nection with Labour Exchanges Act. 


half-yearly meeting 
Chester, and has 


associations copies 
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The Secretary read a letter from Mr. A. G. White, 
in reference to the Leicester demarcation case in 
regard to domestic supply services. The following 
resolution was passed :—‘‘ That copies of the award 
in the Leicester demarcation case be sent to the 
local association in sufficient quantities so that each 
member of the Federation may receive a copy.” 

The next quarterly meeting was provisionally fixed 
for Thursday, t2th January, 1911. 


Barnsley. 
The monthly meeting was held at the King’s 
Head Hotel, Barnsley, on Wednesday, Oct. rath, 


Councillor G. Haigh, in the unavoidable absence of 


the president, occupying the chair, supported by 
fourteen members. 
Mr. D. R. Snowden, a past president, whilst 


cycling, was run down by a taxi-car recently, and 
was seriously injured. A vote of sympathy with 
Mr. Snowden, and trusting for a speedy recovery, 
was unanimously approved of. 

It was resolved that the present individual mem- 
bers’ levy to the National Reserve Fund remain as 
constituted for the present. Mr. Gillott, the man- 
ager of the Lccal Labour Exchange, attended, and 
gave a short address on the general advantages, 
etc. He was accorded a courteous reception. The 
gist of his remarks were as follows:—He said 
Labour Exchanges had been established to. solve 
the unemployment problem; he must admit that the 
exchanges would not altogether solve this complex 


problem. “What mainly constituted the unem- 
ployed?” (1) Unfit; (2) work-shy and idle; (3) too 
old at 40. ‘‘What could Labour Exchanges do?” 


Bring the unemployed workmen into direct contact 
with the employer, and vice-versa. It was very 
disheartening for skilled workmen to tramp the 
country—very demoralising; might be tramping 
many miles whilst employers in another part of the 
country were wanting workmen. Since the Labour 
Exchanges had been formed, they had filled over 
242,500 registrations, and over 200,000 situations 
had been filled. In Barnsley, since August this 
year, over 1,750 had been registered, and over 1,000 
situations filled, 60 per cent. of whom were skilled 
workmen. Labour Exchanges exist at present in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and Norway, but were municipal only, and not 
national, as in England. Berlin alone had filled up 
over 100,000. situations. Stuttgart had filled up 
1,200 situations in one week. If Labour Exchanges 
were such a success in Germany, why not in Eng- 
land? They were very particular in registering a 
man, reouiring the fullest and minutest details re- 
garding length of employment in last situation, etc. 
If employers would utilize the Labour Exchange 
when in want of hands, instead of starting men 
haphazard, they would reap the benefit. It was to 
the Labour Exchange’s own direct interest to send 
the best men. He asked the employers present to 
give them a fair trial, and not discredit them on a 
first failure. We had all to live and learn, but try 
agaim, He strongly appealed for the employers’ 
support, to make the Labour Exchange the success 
it deserved to be, and he had every confidence the 
employers would help him.—-J. DENTON, Secretary. 


Wakefield and District. 


The first meeting of the members of Wakefield 
and District Master Builders’ Association after the 
summer vacation was held at the Great Bull Hotel, 
Wakefield, on Oct. 6th. In the absence of Alderman 
Judge (president), through illness, Mr. E. A. Elvey 
(vice-president) was elected to the chair. 

Mr. Henry Fallas gave an interesting report on 
his visits to the meetings of the Yorkshire Execu- 
tive Federation, held in Hull, Scarborough, and 
Bridlington, since the last meeting of the associa- 
tion, and expressed his satisfaction with the way 
in which several important questions brought be- 
fore the meetings had been dealt with by the Coun- 
cil. On the proposition of Mr. Elvey, seconded by 
Mr. Fallas, the secretary was directed to attend 
the meeting of secretaries to be held in Manchester 
on Oct. roth. [last week.] 

The circular letter which the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion are sending to the architects in Yorkshire, 
making certain suggestions with regard to tenders, 
quantities, schedule of prices, and other matters 
affecting contractors, was read, and on the motion 
of Mr. G. Crook, seconded by Mr. T. Lee, it 
was decided to send a copy of the letter to each 
architect in the district. 

A discussion also took place on the report re- 
ceived from Mr. Davidson, Federation secretary, re- 
lating to the returns as to Jand yalues under the 
recent Finance Act. 

During the meeting a new member was elected on 
the proposition of Mr. Fallas, seconded by Mr. 
J. P. Ashley.—J. BEAumMonrT, Secretary. 


Northampton. 


At the annual dinner of the Northampton Master 
Builders’ Association, which was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Northampton, Mr. A. M. Dunham (president) 
occupied the chair, and presided over a numerous 
company, which included the Mayor of Northamp- 
ton (Alderman H. Butterfield, J.P.). 

The Mayor, replying to a toast, said that there 
was a prospect of the town going ahead. Already 
they had prepared an Omnibus Bill to go to Parlia- 
ment for the improvement of the Borough. Although 
all these things were not immediately to be gone 
on with, they were put in to avoid the expense in 
going again and again to Parliament for powers. 

Mr. J. J. Martin proposed the health of the archi- 
tects of Northampton. Mr. Sydney Harris, Mr. 
W. D. Gibbons, Mr. J. Brown, jun., and Mr. C. 
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Crofts also responded. Mr. Brown thought that 
the trade would be benefited by an alteration in the 
by-laws, which he thought were antiquated. 


Mr. J. F. Stops proposed “Success to the North- 
ampton Builders’ Association; and Mr. Dunham, in 
reply, said the master builders had had no serious. 
difficulties of late. Trade had been a little bit 
slack, and perhaps that accounted for it; but any 
little grievance that had arisen with the men had: 
always been amicably settled. He appealed to 
members to attend the meetings, and so settle any 
little grievances speedily and pleasantly. 


Mr, J. Bird submitted tne toast of ‘The Visitors,’” 
Mr. H. Green that of ‘‘ The President;’? Mr. E. 
Archer that of the Vice-president, and Mr. R. W.. 
Harris, in proposing the health of the secretary, 
paid a graceful compliment to the work of Mr. A.. 
Le Airs: 


The annual general meeting of the Northampton. 
Builders’ Association was held at the Peacock 
Hotel on Friday evening, Oct. 7th, when Mr. R. W. 
Harris presided over a well attended meeting. The 
secretary read the minutes of the last annual 
general meeting, held Oct. 8, 1909, together with 
an abstract of accounts for the year ending June 
30, 1910, which were duly adopted. 


The following officers were elected for the year 
1910-1911 :—Mr. A. M. Dunham, president; Mr. C. 
H. Green, vice-president; Mr. H. W. Hanwell, hon. 
auditor. The old committee were re-elected en bloc. 


The thanks of the Association were accorded to 
the retiring officers.—ArTHUR L Arrs, Chartered) 
Accountant, Secretary. 


DEMARCATION DISPUTE 
MANCHESTER. 


IN. 


What might have resulted in a serious dislocatiom 
of a large section of the building industry in Man- 
chester and beyond has, it is hoped, been happily 
averted by a recommendation arrived: at at a joint 
meeting of the committees of the Master Plumbers” 
and Operative Plumbers’ Associations, which was 
held in Manchester. It appears that for some con- 
siderable time friction has existed amongst the 
operative plumbers as to the employment of men. 
as glaziers exclusively, the plumbers contending 
that glazing was a part of the work of plumbers. 
The basis of the dispute may be found in the fact 
that while the operative plumber receives 93d. per 
hour, the rate of pay of the glazier is 7d. or 72d.,. 
and the plumbers complained that while members 


of their trade were out of employment the work 
which legitimately belonged to them was being dis- 


charged by glaziers at a less rate of wages. 


As far back as April 3 the operative plumbers 
in Manchester and elsewhere sent to the employers 
three months’ notice that henceforth all glazing 
must be done by plumbers only. They were willing,, 
however, that men at present employed as glaziers 
might remain in their present employ, but as they 
fell out or were discharged their work must be 
undertaken by plimbers. To this the Employers’ 
Association sent a reply pointing out that glazing 
had never been considered as exclusively the work 
of the plumber, and that if they insisted on their 
claim, it was necessary, in accordance with the- 
arrangements betwen the employers’ and opera- 
tives’ societies, that a mew rule to this effect should 
be mutually agreed upon. To this the operatives 
replied that they were not breaking any regulation 
in what they were doing, and that no notice was 
required at all, but that they had given the em- 
ployers three months” notice from motives of 
generosity. 


Later, in June, the operatives wrote asking that 
a joint meeting might be held with the employers 
to discuss the matter. This meeting was held on 
June 29, but no decision was arrived at. On July 3 
the employees wrote again to the employers stating 
that the three months’ notice must stand, and that 
no more glaziers as such must be employed. On: 
August 8 the operatives were informed by the em- 
ployers that they could not recognise the demand 
of ihe operatives, but expressed their willingness to 
discuss the matter after receiving six months” 
notice, as provided in the rules existing between 
the parties. The employers based their case upon 
a clause in the agreement, which laid it down that 
any alteration of rule—such as, they contended, 
this claim of the operatives amounted to—must be 
subject to six months’ notice given by either side, 
to expire on September 1. This. notice had not bee 
given. From time immemorial, they said, glaziers 
had been employed to do glazing only, especially- 
by large employers, and that to give the work to 
plumbers exclusively was to change the custom, and 
was equivalent to a new rule. Upon this question 
the unions employed on several jobs in Manchester 
and Salford struck work: but at the joint meeting 


cf the Committees of the Master Plumbers’ and 
Operative Plumbers’ Associations, it was finally 
recommended by a unanimous vote that glazing 


work shall be done by plumbers only, on and after: 
September 1, 1911, the men who have been employed’ 
as glaziers only from September 1, 1o10, to be re- 
tained until they are discharged, and not to be. re- 
employed as glaziers. 


This recommendation will be submitted to general’ 
meetings of the two Associations, to be held im- 
mediately; but it was stated that work would not 
be resumed by the operatives concerned till the re- 
commendation of the joint meeting had been: 
adopted. 
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The domed building on the right is the new Cathedral, that on the left the old Royal Palace. The 
avenue in the middle of the picture is Unter den Linden, Berlin’s chief thoroughfare, leading west- 
wards to the Tiergarten, which resembles a forest rather than a park. 


BERLIN, FROM THE TOWER OF THE RATHAUS, 
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This wall forms the boundary of the new Victoria Station next Buckingham Palace Road. Much consideration was given to its design, several authorities 


being concerned—in particular the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway (Mr. Charles L. Morgan, Engineer) and the London County Council 
(Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., Superintending Architect). The result is a very successful piece of work. Detail drawings of it are given on pages 466 ‘and 
467 of this issue. 
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The Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 


HE first publication of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments, if it 
is an earnest of the scale and the man- 
ner in which their complete work is to 
be carried out, promises a series of 
volumes the interest and value of 
which it would be impossible to over- 
rate. 

In recent legislation’ on the subject 
the expression “historical inonuments’’ has generally been 
taken to signify such remains as throw light on a remote past : 
tumuli, ancient camp sites, Roman walls, stones set up by 
some prehistoric people, etc. Stonehenge, in this sense, is a 
typical historical monument. From the point of view of 
national history, monuments of this class are of the greatest 
umportance, because they go back earlier than any documentary 
evidence; and they are the class which most require safe- 
guarding by law, since their value is little apparent to the 
mind of the average owner. There are plenty of landowners 
who would be quite alive to the duty of preserving ‘the remains 
of an abbey church which was on their estate, who would 
allow the remains of an ancient hill fort or camp to be 
ploughed up, from mere ignorance of their historic value. 

These, therefore, are the most important class of objects to 

be protected ; but it is fortunate that the*Royal Commission, in 
their volume on Hertfordshire, while giving every attention 
to these, have widened the scope of their publication so as 
to include antiquities of every class, down to a comparatively 
late date. The work of the Commission has been divided up 
into four classes, to be dealt with by four sub-Commissions : 
(1) Pre-Roman monuments, and earthworks other than 
Roman; (2) Roman monuments and Roman earthworks ; (3) 
English ecclesiastical monuments ; (4) English secular monu- 
ments. The last class includes such buildings as Hatfield 
House, and many lesser and little known houses of similar 
date. It was determined that the County should be the unit 
of publication; and on this scheme each volume issued will 
form a kind of catalogue raisonnée, on a large scale, of all 
the antiquities of every kind contained in the County. Hert- 
fordshire was selected as the first County to be dealt with— 
we are not told why ; possibly it presented an easier task than 
some others, and was therefore better fitted for an experi- 
mental volume. The book is extensively illustrated by photo- 
graphs of many of the ancient buildings catalogued ; plans of 
sites which have any special interest ; and a general plan of 
the County, on which the positions of the buildings or sites 
described are marked. The Commission are to be congratu- 
lated on this first result of their labours. When, as we hope, 
the whole of the counties of England have been illustrated 
and described on a similar scheme, the result will be a com- 
plete record of the objects of archeological interest in this 
country. It must necessarily be a work of time, but it is to 
be hoped that so great an enterprise will be steadily pursued 
to its completion. 

The central object of interest in Hertfordshire is of course 

St. Albans Cathedral. Had such a Commission been ap- 


pointed some thirty years earlier, it is interesting to conjecture 
what might have been its views in regard to the operations 
of the late Lord Grimthorpe, who was allowed to make this 
great historic building his plaything. The facts are possibly 
unknown to, or forgotten by, the younger generation of the 
present day. Lord Grimthorpe had a fancy for playing the 
amateur architect, and was ready to purchase the privilege 
at the cost of bearing the whole expense of his. work of so- 
called restoration at St. Albans. The authority who had to 
sanction these proceedings was the then Chancellor of the 
Diocese, who, on being asked to sit in judgment between Lord 
Grimthorpe’s design for a new west front and that ofa well- 
known and experienced Gothic architect, declared that it was 
no use showing him drawings, as he could not understand 
them, but that he must of course give the preference to the 
designs of a gentleman who so nobly and generously offered to 
defray the whole cost of the repairs; and a petition of the 
Institute of Architects, praying that a competent architect 
should be appointed, was dismissed by: the Chancellor. as “an 
unseemly interference,’’ the innuendo being, of course, that 
the architectural profession were merely actuated by a selfish 
desire to secure the work for one of their own body. Whether 
such an extraordinary display of ignorance and indifference 
would be possible, or would be accepted by public opinion, at 
the present time, is doubtful; but it was generally accepted 
then. People of high general education and culture were 
heard to express their astonishment that any question should 
be raised as to the propriety of putting the restoration of a 
great building, which was a piece of national property, into 
the hands of a lawyer, seeing that the lawyer had offered to 
find the money. We have moved somewhat further since then, 
and we do not think public opinion would support such a 
view now, nor would the “Times’’ venture to support it, as 
it then supported Lord Grimthorpe. The west front, as it 
now stands, was not really designed by Lord Grimthorpe, 
though he claimed the credit of it; he had in his employ a 
man who had been, we believe, a kind of clerk of works under 
Scott, and had picked up a smattering of Gothic. The detail 
is bad and coarse, but the west front is respectable compared 
with the treatment of the two transept fronts. The south 
transept was rebuilt with a great group of lancet windows 
carried up far above the internal ceiling, provision being made 
for concealing this fact internally, and giving the windows 
a sham finish a good way below their exterior heads. The 
north transept was furnished with a wonderful circular win- 
dow, which looks, as someone described it, as if it had been 
designed by arranging half-crowns in a circle, and then 
shillings in an inner circle, and then sixpences inside that. 
This window was a _ stumbling-block even to the amateur 
architect’s own friends; some of them, who had ‘supported 
him up to that point, found the north transept window too 
much for them. 

Histories of this kind are so soon forgotten, and are so 
instructive as to the condition and progress of-public taste in 
architecture, that it is worth while to remind people of them. 
The Royal Commission contents itself with merely recording 
the fact that such parts of the building had been rebuilt 
by Lord Grimthorpe. Considering that the appointment of 
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the Commission was in part with the object of promoting the 
preservation of ancient monuments, they might surely have 
taken the opportunity of entering a caution against the pre- 
cedent of allowing such monuments to be tampered with by 
architecturally ignorant persons. As to the propriety of 
rebuilding the west front at all, we do not think there was 
much to be said against it. It was in a very dilapidated 
state, and nearly all architectural detail had disappeared from ' 
it except a few bits of moulding half imbedded in the stone 
patching up of a late period; and the new position given to 
the abbey as a diocesan cathedral was a very good excuse for 
dignifying it with a new facade. But it should at all events 
have been carried out by someone who had a thorough know- 
ledge of Gothic detail, and who could have produced a fine 
architectural design. 

The illustrations and plans included in the volume serve as 
reminders of some very interesting examples among the 
smaller buildings of the county. There is the little half- 
ruined church at Flaunden, with a plan in the shape of a 
Greek cross, only about 35 feet in internal length and width. 
There is the remarkable plan of Great Berkhampstead Church, 
with its long narrow nave, and chapels on the east side of the 
north transept. There is the plan of Berkhampstead Castle, 
showing the eceznte wall and the tower, and the circular shell 
keep standing apart (what is left of it) on a mound encircled 
by a double ditch. Among the houses illustrated is the long 
picturesque seventeenth century front of Rothamsted, in the 
parish of Harpenden, with its succession of scrolled and pedi- 
mented gables ; and the charming late sixteenth century front 
of Hadham Hall, Little Hadham, with its two octagonal tur- 
rets with a battlemented finish, and with gabled windows with 
wooden mullions; we should be rather inclined to question 
whether the window designs are not insertions of later date 
than the walls, though it is not suggested in the description. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all the illustrations of the 
smaller class of buildings is the simple but nobly designed 
tower of Ashwell Parish Church, to which the boldly pro- 
jecting buttresses give such a fine pyramidal effect ; it appears 
to have entirely escaped “restoration,’’ and preserves the 
surface texture that only time and weathering can impart. 
But is it rightly described as “fourteenth century’’? The 
two long windows look more like thirteenth century, unless 
indeed they once had some tracery in their heads which has 
disappeared; one cannot judge of this on the small scale of 
the photograph. In any case it is a remarkably fine example 
of a medieval country-church tower. 


The “‘ Slade” Lecture at Oxford. 


R. SELWYN IMAGE, the newly appointed Slade 
M Professor of Fine Art at Oxford, gave his opening 
lecture last week, on “Art, its meaning and its 

He took the ground that the object of this Pro- 
fessorship was to teach principles rather than practice. “To 
the Universities harassed practitioners turned for guidance 
—not as to how to do their work, but for guidance in the 
region of ideas and principles.’? This may be true of philo- 
logists, literary students, men engaged in education, etc. ; 
but we should doubt if the “harassed practitioners’’ of the 
arts ever trouble themselves about what is said at a Slade 
lecture at Oxford or Cambridge. ‘The true object of the 
Slade lectures on art at the Universities is, or should be, to 
create an interest in art in the mind of the educated amateur, 
so that he may not pass through a University course without 
knowing what art means, or caring whether he knows or not. 
It does not follow, however; that the Slade lectures need 
always be confined to generalities. Judging from the news- 
paper reports, we should say that Mr. Image’s first lecture 
was a little too much of mere generalising. There seems to 
have been the usual attempt at definition of what art is, and 
why it exists; definitions which may in fact be infinitely 
varied and whith are-seldom convincing. Mr. Image did 
well in emphasising the view that art is. something worth 


claims.’’ 
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serious attention, and not a mere toy ; if he can get an Oxford! 
audience to realise that, he will have done something. But 
we doubt if these generalities take hold of people’s minds. 
very much. <A course of Slade lectures taking up one form 
of art, tracing its history, and giving examples of its finest 
productions, might have more effect in generating a real 
interest in art, although it would only deal with one small 
section of the subject. Definite information is of more in- 
terest and value than the most eloquent theorising ; and when 
people have by this means obtained some real understanding: 
of one branch of art, they will be likely to desire similar 
knowledge about other arts. .Mr. Selwyn Image is an able 
stained glass artist ; if he gave his audiences a brief history 
of stained glass, accompanied by illustrations, he would pro- 
bably do more to awaken an interest in art than by the most. 
philosophic lectures on general principles. 


Unemployment Insurance and the Building 
Industry. 


HE Yorkshire Federation of Building Trades Employers.» 
T has formed the very useful habit of dealing instruc- 
tively, by circular, with legislative proposals or enact- 

ments that affect the interests of builders. In pursuance of 
this practice, notes on the subject of unemployment insurance 
have been issued to members. In these notes stress is laid on 
the difficulties that must be encountered in applying such a 
measure to the building trade. In the first place there is the 
curious but only too common case of the man who does not. 
desire full employment, and will never, if he can help it, put 
in a full week’s work. “Experience of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act,’’ we are told, “has revealed that a consider- 
able number of workmen would rather receive half wages, and 
descend to all conceivable subterfuges to retain this payment. 
This undesirable class are, to a large extent, at the: 
present time, living upon the community, and it would be 
a great burden if they were permanently attached to and ofh- 
cially classified as building trade workmen.’’ Painters, also, 
are semi-detached, and, their staple work being seasonal, they 
are forced, during the off season, to eke out a living by 
other pursuits. How would the scheme deal with this and 
other instances of casual labour? Then there are the men 
engaged by private persons or firms, and there are large 
numbers of employees engaged by municipal authorities. Con- 
cerning these it is very pertinently asked: “Will building 
trade employers be expected to contribute towards unem- 
ployment benefit to those workmen whose direct employment 
by private firms prevents employers obtaining legitimate profit 
on work previously done by and through them? Are local 
authorities employing direct labour to be immune from con- 
tributions ?’’ Local authorities employ all sorts of men om 
relief works that commonly assume a building or an engi- 
neering character. Are these to be included in the calcula- 
tions upon which it is suggested that the building trade should 
be assessed with large and permanent contributions? Other 
important points are raised in this most ably conceived circu- 
lar, some of them necessarily hypothetical, but most of them 
quite practical. Among the latter, the following appears to 
be perfectly relevant: “During the recent depression many 
employers have taken work at almost cost price to keep their 
experienced and regular hands in employment, and the im- 
position of any further charge would inflict a serious and 
grievous burden on employers.’’ The circular deplores the 
tendency of recent legislation to place. heavy financial bur- 
dens on employers, and at the same time seriously to under- 
mine the individuality ofworkmen.’’ To be forewarned is 
(or should be) to be forearmed; and by.taking into earnest 
consideration the probable effects of legislation such as that 
which is foreshadowed by the proposal of unemployment in- 
surance, the secretary of the Yorkshire Federation is render- 
ing a signal service not only to his members, but to the entire 
industry. In anticipation of enquiries, it may be mentioned 
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that the leaflet in which the project is so ably criticised has 
been prepared by Mr. J. Davidson, West Bar Chambers, 38, 
Boar Lane, Leeds ;. but probably its circulation is restricted 
to members of the Yorkshire Federation, of which he is the 
secretary. 


The British School at Athens. 


HE annual meeting of the British School at Athens, 
which was held on October 25th at the Society of Anti- 
quaries’ rooms, Sir Cecil Smith in the chair, was at- 

tended by an exceptionally large audience. The Report gives 
the summary of last year’s work of the School. The Director, 
Mr. Dawkins, had_ been visiting Beeotia, Thessaly, and 
Crete, before taking up the special work of excavation at 
Sparta. Work in Thessaly has been carried on by Messrs. 
Wace and Thompson in the neighbourhood of Larissa and 
Tempe, in the excavation of mounds containing remains of 
neolithic date. The most interesting discovery have been the 
remains of archaic houses; in one case those of three houses 
Were distinguished which had been erected successively on the 


same site. One of these presents a peculiarity in plan which 


may have a certain historic interest ; the plan is almost exactly 
a square, but has internal buttresses projecting from the walls 
near the angles of the building. This is something new in 
ancient house-planning; and it will be of interest to see 
whether any similar plans are discovered, and whether any 
definite conclusion can be drawn as to the object of these but- 
tresses. We should be disposed to think that they took 
the ends of beams which carried a roof over the side portions 
of the house, leaving the centre space open; an early and 
crude form of the atrium. It is to.be hoped that further 
investigations may throw more light on this point, which is of 
considerable interest in the history of the house. 

The Report also mentions that Mr. Dawkins, while in 
Boeotia, had been shown by the Director of the Copais Com- 
pany the interesting pre-historic drainage works of Lake 
Copais, largely brought to light by the operations of the 
Company. We should have liked to have some further 
information as to these, and also feel some curiosity as to 
what is the Copais Company, and what it is going to do 
with Lake Copais. We read in Matthew Arnold: 

“Cold bubbled the Spring of Tilphusa, 

Copais lay bright in the moon” ; 
and the idea of a Copais Company creates rather a revulsion 
of feeling. Is Lake Copais getting utilised, or drained, or 
what ? 

The chief results from this year’s excavations at Sparta 
have been the discovery and the drawing and photographing 
of a number of carved ivories of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies B.C., representing mythological subjects and animals, 
€tc. These, which were shown on the screen, are mostly very 
crude, and sometimes absurd in design, and we were disposed 
to agree with Lord Cromer, who thanked Mr. Dawkins after- 
wards for having’ pointed out on the screen birds and other 
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details which he confessed he could not see. On account of 
their date, no doubt, these ivories are interesting, but they are 
certainly not beautiful, and there is rather too great a 
dency on the part of ~ Hellenic 
beauty in everything that they unearth. 
In. the course of a short’ address before Mr. Dawkins’s 
lecture, the Chairman made some remarks, with 
entirely sympathise, on the desirability of endeavouring to 
treat archeological subjects in a more artistic spirit, and to 
render them of more interest to the reading public, instead 
of treating them as the subjects of a mere dry statement of 
facts in a technical phraseology. He reminded the meeting 
of the manner in which a poet has expressed his interest in 
the sculpture “On a Grecian Urn,” quoting some of Keats’s 
lines, and contrasted it with what we should probably have 
read about the same urn if catalogued in, say, the’ Berlin 
Museum, by the typical scientific archaeologist : —“ Marble 
vase (Krater) ; much chipped. Obverse, man pursuing woman : 
reverse, sacrificial scene.’’ We do not expect all archeolo- 
gists to be poets, or wish them to thapsodise ; but they might 
at least endeavour to bring before the public the human and 
poetic interest inherent in fragments of ancient art, instead of 
presenting the world with a dry catalogue of facts expressed 
in a kind of professional phraseology. It is in the interest of 
archeology that it should appeal more to the general public, 
for it is on their contributions that it has largely to depend 
tor its support ; and we hope Sir Cecil Smith’s picturesquely 
expressed protest may be remembered and have some result. 


ten- 


explorers to see 


which we 


A Misleading Rumour. 
RUMOUR has been circulated in the newspapers during the 
A past week to the effect that some concrete floors col- 
lapsed while in course of construction at Messrs. 
Arding and Hobbs’s new premises, Clapham Junction. We 
have made enquiries into the matter, and have been in com- 
munication with the architects, Messrs. Gibson, Skipworth 
and Gordon, and we find that the report is entirely mislead- 
ing, imputing defects in the concrete construction which are 
contrary to the facts, and giving rise to misapprehensions in 
the public mind as to the stability of reinforced concrete con- 
struction which it is very desirable to allay. What actually 
happened. was this: —Certain floors had been completed, with 
the exception of the space in each which was occupied by one 
of the legs of the large gantry used in the construction of 
the building. Steps were being taken to finish the floors 
at these parts, and the concrete work had been completed, 
when, for some reason or other, chases: were cut in the base 
of the gantry leg, with the result that the centering gave way 
and the floors collapsed at the parts where they were being 
completed. The concrete, however, had not been allowed 
time to set when this occurred, and therefore the general 
inference from the newspaper report is totally unwarrantable, 
the facts having no relation whatever to the ultimate stability 
of the concrete work. 


Wallace v, Douglass. 

N October 28th, in the Court of Appeal, the above case 
‘@) was decided. The question at. issue, being important 
to builders, was brought to appeal by the Federation 
as a test case, and turned upon whether a “contract as per 
quantities ’’ was a lump sum contract, as decided in the court 
below, or a “contract where the quantities formed part.’’ The 
Court of Appeal decided that “a contract as per quantities ’’ is 
not alump sum contract. Thus is set at rest (failing an appeal to 
the House of Lords) a question in which building contractors 
were very keenly interested ; the decision in the court of first 
instance having completely surprised them. The attitude of 
the Federation has been misunderstood. — Its sole object in in- 

tervening was the establishment of an-important principle. 

B 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


A Sordid Argument. 


At the dinner of the Authors’ Club at which Mr. Banister 
Fletcher presided, and at which Sir Henry ‘Tanner was 
the principal guest, Mr. Wake Cook, doubtless by an un- 
designed coincidence, elaborated an argument which we 
had ventured to use when we were criticising the action of 
the Corporation of the City of London with respect to 
the projected St. Paul’s Bridge. We had said, in effect, 
that, even putting the matter on its lowest level, the offhand 
brushing aside of the opinions expressed by the R.I.B.A. 
was bad business. Mr. Wake Cook put the same point 
more rhetorically, if not more strongly, when he said that 
“the value of beauty from the £ s. d. standpoint had 
dawned on the modern mind; and for the authorities of 
any city like London, which was attracting increasing crowds 
of profitable visitors, to neglect any opportunity of beauti- 
fying the city was a sin against good taste, good sense, and 
monetary interests.’? He applied these strictures not to 
the proposed St, Paul’s Bridge, but to another structure. We 
are more concerned, however, with the principle than with 
its specific application. It would seem that our public autho- 
rities are lagging somewhat to the rearward of that dawning 
perception of beauty in “the modern mind ’’ of which Mr. 
Wake Cook speaks so confidently ; and that being so, we are 
constrained to join him in the endeavour to convince the 
public authorities by an appeal to the only argument that 
seems likely to arrest their attention. “Tnereasing crowds 
of profitable visitors ’’ strikes, perhaps, a false note. It 
seems to put the capital of the Empire in competition with 
the seaside resort that seeks to thrive by advertising its 
“attractions.’’ That is not the idea at all. Quite independently 
of the paltry consideration of “ profitable visitors,’’ it should 
be remembered that London ought to express something of 
the greatness of the Empire, and of the genius of its people. 
In so far as it fails to do that, it falls lamentably short not 
only of artistic taste, but of business acumen. ‘This is, we 
admit, a base and sordid sort of argument. We apologise 
for it: but the case seems desperate, and one must needs 
answer a corporation according to its folly. Mr. Romaine 
Walker, who spoke upon the same occasion, took rather 
higher ground. “When,’’ he said, “he passed through a 
doorway of a modern public building, he took off his hat— 
not to the architect, not to the grandeur of the building, but 
because he was afraid of knocking the top.’’ In this country 
we did not appear to have any idea of the proportions of a 
doorway. “Every thing seemed to be small, while the first 
idea of buildings should be the glorification of the country.”’ 
That dwarfed doorway may serve as a striking symbol of the 
low and narrow utilitarianism by which, for the moment, our 
public authorities are obsessed. 


Lectures at University College. 

On Thursday last Mr. J. A. Gotch commenced what pro- 
mises to be a very interesting series of lectures at University 
College on the history and development of the English house. 
At the commencement he adopted the plan of starting from 
the present day house and looking backward, by intervals 
of a century, at the previous stages in the history of the 
house. In the present day the size and importance of a house 
is very much defined by the proportionate number of its bed- 
rooms: a house with four or five bedrooms is a small house ; 
one with about a dozen bedrooms is a large house; one with 
thirty bedrooms may be regarded as a mansion. The point 
of this remark was obvious when we came to trace the history 
of the house backward. Going back a hundred years, Mr. 
Gotch said. we should find the ordinary dwelling house very 
much what it is now, except that the bathroom had not come 
into existence ; but we should say that there is another differ- 
ence—the proportionate number of bedrooms is much the 
same, but they are smaller and less convenient, while the sit- 
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ting-rooms are proportionately larger; the bedrooms are to 
a great extent sacrificed to a better show in the entertaining 
rooms ; the old Harley Street and Gower Street houses cer- 
tainly show this difference, and tenants in the present day 
have to transform into a bedroom what was originally meant 
for one of the sitting-rooms. As we go further back we come 
to a period when what we know as the hall has increased in 
size and importance, and is practically the principal sitting- 
room, and the bedrooms have lost their corridor of com- 
munication, and open one out of the other; and finally we 
arrive at a time when the hall was practically the house, and 
there was no separate sleeping accommodation at all. This 
introduction prepared the audience to appreciate the historic 
significance of the plans of some of the early castellated 
buildings when a house was practically a small private for- 
tress, several examples of which were shown on the screen. We 
shall be able to give in future issues some report of these 
lectures ; we here only call attention to the opening one, and 
to the fact that they are to be continued on Thursday after- 
noons (6 p.m.) for eight weeks, and are open free to all who 
are interested in the subject, on which Mr. Gotch is one of 
the best authorities of the day 


The New Opera House for Kingsway. 

The work of preparing the foundation of the Opera House 
to be erected by Mr. Oscar Hammerstein in Kingsway is to 
be begun this week, and it is hoped that the public opening of 
the building will take place on November 1 next year. Mr. 
Bertie Crewe is the architect. The site lies between Portugal 
Street and Sardinia Street. It is larger than the site origi- 
nally in view, and measures 265 ft. by go ft. The proprietor 
is anxious that the house shall be an ornament to London. 
The building alone will cost, roughly, £100,000. The time 
to be occupied in erecting it has been limited to six months, 
and then, of course, the internal decorations will be taken in 
hand. The exterior is to have a classic stone elevation, while 
the interior will be in the French Renaissance style. There 
will be boxes, stalls, grand circle, amphitheatre, and gallery, 
and altogether the house will hold about 2,650 people. Room 
for goo will be provided in the gallery. The new theatre will 
therefore be one of the largest in London. ‘The auditorium 
will be r4oft. long, and 8gft. wide ; the stage goft. wide, and 
6oft. deep. The dressing-rooms will be luxuriously fur- 
nished, and each will be fitted with hot and cold water, with 
bathrooms behind. The contract for the structural work has 
been let to the Building Construction Company, an Anglo- 
American firm. 


The Radium Institute. 
(See Centre Plate.) 

This building, which is the outcome of Sir Ernest Cassel’s 
and Lord Iveagh’s munificence, occupies the site of the old 
schools adjoining All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, with 
frontages to Riding House Street and All Souls’ Place. Ac- 
commodation is provided both for necessitous patients and for 
the well-to-do, with separate entrances for each. The ground 
floor comprises two waiting-rooms, four consulting-rooms, and 
superintendent’s rooms, etc. The first floor is wholly devoted 
to the twelve rooms for the treatment of patients. On the 
second floor are the board-room, directors’ room, steno- 
grapher’s room, large laboratory, pathological laboratory, 
photography and dark room. On the third floor are the day 
rooms for male and female nurses, mechanics’ workshop, and 
a residence for the caretaker. On the fourth floor are the 
quarters for the resident medical officer. In the basement are 
further workshops, store and balance room, patients’ Tava- 
tories, linen store, and strong rooms, etc. An electric lift 
serves all floors throughout. The frontage to Riding House 
Street, and return end facing All Souls’ Church, are of Port- 
land stone. The sculptured panels and frieze have been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Martyn and Co. The roofs are covered with 
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Westmorland green slates. The elevation to All Souls’ Place 
oD 


is of white and soft glazed bricks. The floors. staircases, and 
The 
of Padding- 
The steel and fireproofing were executed by Messrs. 
A. D. Dawnay and Sons, Ltd. ; the heating by Messrs. Rosser 
and Russell, Ltd. ; the sanitary fittings by Messrs. Doulton 
and Co., Ltd. ; the carving by Messrs. Ht. H. Martyn and 
Co. ; the lift by the Otis Elevator Co. ; and the electric light- 
ing by Messrs. Duncan Watson and Co. The entire works 
have been carried out to the designs and under the supervision 
of Mr. T. Phillips Figgis, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 


joinery generally, are of teak on steel and concrete. 
general contractors are Messrs. Fryer and Co., 
ton. 


SS SE 
Chancel Alterations, St. James-the-Less, Plymouth. 
(See Centre Plate.) 

The illustration shows, by comparison with that of the 
chancel as it used to be, what has been done. The organ has 
been placed in a loft instead of occupying space very sorely 
needed for vestry accommodation. The turret stair giving 
access to the organ already existed, the organ having origi- 
nally occupied the lofts, but being for some unaccountable 
reason lowered to the church floor level some years ago, the 
organist sitting in the midst of the choir, but yet with his 
back towards the singers. The new organ gallery overlook- 
ing the chancel gives space now also for other musicians 
besides the organist. The varnished deal open-timbered roof, 
which was felt to be distracting, now supports, pendant-wise, 
an oaken barrel vault, with emblematical carved bosses at 
intersection of the ribs, etc. A new oak reredos, canopy, and 
wall panelling, and coved servers’ recess cut into the north 
wall (originally covered with shiny tiling), all form a part of 
the scheme. The dwarf chancel screen and pulpits are of 
alabaster ; the steps to the chancel and to these pulpits being 
of marble—the former black, the latter white. The gates are 
of wrought iron, painted and gilded. The chancel walls, ori- 
ginally pink, have been painted a shade of green with a 
diaper pattern of another shade of green. The oak organ screen 
and roof vault, etc., have been painted and gilded in parts. 
The hanging rood is in plain oak. The drawing was hung in 
this year’s Royal Academy. The architect is Mr. T. Rogers 
Kitsell, A.R.I.B.A., 1, George Street, Plymouth. 


A St. Paul’s Bridge Scheme. 


Commenting upon the Corporation scheme for the new St. 
Paul’s Bridge, Mr. A. W. Cross. MEAT Roe Bea 
and Mr. Geo. Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.. strongly pro- 
test (in the “Observer ’’) against the City Corporation’s pro- 
posal, for, among others, the following reasons :—(r) It pro- 
vides no vista, central or otherwise, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
(2) The northern approach of the new thoroughfare, at the 
east end of St. Paul’s Churchyard, will still further distort 
the present shapeless mass of open space and building con- 
Stituting the precincts of the Cathedral. Doubtless some day 
an attempt will be made to invest the immediate surroundings 
of the Cathedral with architectural dignity, and this should 
be borne in mind in designing the new thoroughfare, which 
ought to be planned to give a central south approach to a 
symmetrically laid out St. Paul’s Churchyard. (3) Even if 
the bridge, as designed, were properly placed with respect to 
the Cathedral, it is far too narrow to give the vista that is 
required, and Mr. John Burns was absolutely right in saying 
that the new thoroughfare should be “three times the width of 
Waterloo Bridge,’’ which is about 42ft. wide. Although, they 
Say, it is now too late to transform London into a stately and 
monumental city, yet much may be done to improve the aspect 
of the narrow, tortuous streets which traverse the City in all 
directions. And whenever the Opportunity presents itself for 
the creation of a new centre of traffic, care should be taken to 
bring the street surroundings of its immediate neighbourhood 
into architectural harmony and co-ordination. For instance, 
as to St. Paul’s Cathedral and its connection with the new 
bridge, in their view it is useless, sesthetically, to construct a 
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fine thoroughfare debouching upon the southern fagade of 
Wren’s masterpiece unless the Churchyard itself is re-planned 
with some regard to symmetry and other architectural require- 
ments. The additional improvement need form no part of the 
present scheme, although it is necessary to decide upon some 
plan for the ultimate remodelling of the Churchyard before 
the new thoroughfare is proeeeded with. And, whatever plan 
is adopted, it should be rigidly adhered to when the time is 
ripe for its execution. They hold that if St. Paul’s Church- 
yard is to become a centre of civic traffic, then the scheme 
should surely be carried to its logical conclusion by re- 
modelling the precincts of the Cathedral fo bring them into 
architectural form and harmony with the new thoroughfare. 
To render the scheme complete, some alterations on the South- 
wark side of the river are desirable. The commencement of 
the southern approach might be emphasised, they suggest, by 
the formation of a large place, or circus, the centre of which 
would form a suitable site, inasmuch as it is in the heart of 
the district in which our national poet lived and worked. for 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. And it is essential that 
an improvement should be effected in the present condition of 
the south bank of the Thames. The roads abutting upon this 
side of the river are so narrow and congested that the delivery 
of goods to manufacturers and warehousemen is often a work 
of considerable difficulty. But there is another and more 
urgent reason for dealing with this bank of the river, inasmuch 
as during the spring tides the Thames rises some three feet 
above the level of the adjoining roadways, and the water is 
only kept back by a dwarf wall. We (Messrs. Cross and 
Hubbard) have seen the river lapping the top of this wall 
and noticed that the ground floors of the adjoining houses 
are often flooded when the water has forced its way through 
the protecting wooden structures which are erected whenever 
Spring tides are expected. What is wanted, is an embank- 
ment, stately in form and effectual in keeping out the river, 
which shall be a prominent feature in the vista to be obtained 
from St. Paul’s Churchyard, and there is no doubt that: the 
foreshore on the south side of the Thames is sufficiently ex- 
tensive to permit of its construction. 


**The One Great Idea.’’ 
Without direct reference to these proposals, and possibly 
in complete ignorance of them, a writer in the “City Press 


comments upon the general question to the effect that “the 


architects are talking a good deal of nonsense in reference to 


St. Paul’s Bridge. From the attitude they have taken up it 
might easily be assumed that the Corporation is about to throw 
a kind of second-rate railway bridge across the river, and 
that artistic considerations are being passed by as altogethe: 
unworthy of note in comparison with the one great idea of 
reducing the cost in every possible way. A more ridiculous 
notion than this it would be difficult to imagine. Yet it has 
found expression in almost as many words during the 
few days.”’ 


past 
Qur contemporary seems fo be practising the 
exaggeration that he deprecates. It is not ne ‘essary to pos- 
tulate “a kind of second-rate railway bridge,’’ an entire in- 
difference to artistic considerations, and an extreme parsi- 
mony ; and, so far as we are aware, these charges have not 
been specifically levelled against the corporation, even as a 
rhetorical device. The broad fact is that, nevertheless, the 
Corporation has not risen to an adequate conception of its 
opportunity and its responsibility on this question, and jis 
somewhat obstinately setting its face against the good advice 
that has been tendered in all sincerity by those best qualified to 
give it. Disdaining to discuss the broad principle of building 
worthily for the metropolis of the Empire, it has concentrated 
its attention on a paltry squabble with the London County 
Council, and is bent rather on self-assertion than on the 
conception and realisation of magnanimous ideals. In other 
words, it is behaving parochially instead of imperially, and 
that is the gravamen of the charge against it. It may be 
building well and spending freely, and yet fall very far 
short of the requirements of the situation. 
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SOME. RECENT WEST END BUILDINGS. 


HE West End of London imposes on the builder a pecu- 
ab liar obligation of dignity and conformity. In that 
quarter a new building, it may be said, is liable to 
be “tried by its peers’’—that is, by an inevitable comparison 
with them. The architect entrusted with new work for this 
quarter, therefore, seldom fails to realise that he is constrained 
to work within rather strict limitations as to style and treat- 
ment. His work is necessarily subdued to an environment 
uncommonly potent in influence. 

Not that there is a single distinctively West End style. The 
district, as becomes so vast and vaguely defined an area, com- 
prehends many styles that are more or less characteristic of it 
in a large and general way ; and while few might perhaps con- 
sider that the Norwich Union premises, or the Piccadilly 
Arcade, would be altogether out of keeping in South Ken- 
sington, more would agree that the Post Office at the junction 
of Imperial Institute and Exhibition Roads would not seem 
at home in Piccadilly. It is the merit of all the buildings 
shown that each is in sympathy with its immediate environ- 
ment. 


Norwich Union Building, Piccadilly. 

This building is situated at the eastern corner of St. James’s 
Street and Piccadilly, and has been erected for the Norwich 
Union Life Assurance Society from designs by Messrs. Ernest 
Runtz and Ford, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, of London. 
The upper part of the building consists of suites of offices, 
sntered directly from St.. James’s Street ; and the fact that 
almost all the rooms are at present occupied (taking into 
,ccount the numerous adjacent buildings of longer standing 


which still remain tenantless so far as’ offices are concerned) 
__testifies in no small measure, and in the most practical 
manner, to the excellence of the planning and arrangement, 
and the suitability of the offices in question. 

The extreme western section of the ground floor, and the 
return frontage to St. James’s Street, have been admirably 
lesigned and fitted up for banking premises. The architects 
have here provided a special feature by the introduction of 
bronze metal fronts to this portion of the building. The 
Piccadilly frontage is divided into four shops. That at the 
extreme eastern end has been oceupied for some time by the 
Evian Cachat Co. Their shop front has been designed with 
a view to retaining the character of the design employed in 
the company’s shop fronts at other branches. 

The central and western shop fronts in Piccadilly have 
just been completed, the latter being occupied by Messrs. 
André and Co., hatters, who have transferred their business 
from Bond Street. 

The principle of the design for the exterior is a series of 
columns on a plain base surmounted by a storey of oval win- 
dows, immediately on the top of which is a recessed storey 
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with large consoles, giving an appearance of support to the 
two storeys in the roof. The upper portion has been carried 
out in white Pentelikon marble, obtained from the ancient 
quarries of Marmor, Ltd., at Athens; from which quarries 
the marble for the erection of the Parthenon was obtained 
Aste ws 

The lower facades are executed in serpentine jasper, ob- 
tained from the quarries of the Jasper Company, a few miles 
from Pwllheli, North Wales. We believe this building to 
be the first in London so treated ; but, in view of the oppor- 
tunities its use affords for the introduction of some permanent 
and lasting colour treatment, it will no doubt be in evidence 
in many of our future buildings, thereby imparting a little 
colour and warmth to the rather drab and depressing appear- 
ance of some of our London streets. The building forms 
(with that on the opposite corner) the “gateway ’’ of the 
thoroughfare leading directly to Marlborough House and 
St. James’s Palace by the historical street of St. James. 

Immediately over the angle of the building, the architect 
has designed a somewhat novel treatment, and introduced a 
clever group of bronze statuary designed by Mr. Herbert 
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NEW PREMISES OF THE NORWICH UNION LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, PICCADILLY AND ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 
ERNEST RUNTZ AND FORD, FF.R1B.A.. ARCHITECTS. 


Binney (a former pupil of Sir George Frampton, R.A.). The 
figures represent “ Justice,’’ “Forethought,’”’? and “Thrift.”’ 
The decoration of the vestibule in St. James’s Street is car- 
ried out in marble, the floor being executed in squares of 
jasper and white Pentelikon, while the walls are panelled in 
green Cipollino with bronze panel mouldings. The staircase 
is in oak, with linings and panelling of a very effective de- 
sign. 

The principal contractors were as follows :—General con- 
tractors, Patman and Fotheringham, Ltd., Park Street, 
Islington, N.; steelwork, Matthew T. Shaw and Co., Ltd., 
Millwall, E.; fireproof floors, ete., D. G. Somerville and 
Co., 116, Victoria Street, S.W. ; heating, hot water, and 
hydrants, Strode and Co., 48, Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s 
Park ; electric lighting, Roger Dawson and Co., 62, Berners 
Street, W. ; electric passenger lift, Smith, Major and Stevens, 
Ltd., Queen’s Road, Battersea; sanitary fittings, Matthew 
Hall and Co., 88, Wigmore Street, W. ; architectural iron- 
work, lift enclosure, metal ornament and decoration in en- 


trance hall, balconies, grilles and lettering, Jones and Willis. 
Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; architectural ironwork, name 
easels in entrance hall, and grille over St. James’s Street en- 
trance, Bainbridge Reynolds and Co., 7b, Old Town, Clap- 
ham, S.W.; wood-block flooring, Zeta Wood Flooring Co., 
Ltd., Stratford, E.; wall tiling, Geo. Kent and Co., Hol- 
born, W.C. ; carving, Gilbert Seale, 22, George Street, Cam- 
berwell; pavement lights and fire-resisting glazing, Hayward 
Bros. and Eckstein, Borough, S.E.; shop fronts, Spreak- 
ley and Co., Phoenix Place, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. ; ditto 
(Evian Cachat), Stanley Jones and Co., Gray’s Inn Road ; 
bronze guttering, etc., Swanser and Son, Gt. Queen Street, 
W.C. ; lead shields, Singer and Sons, Ltd., Frome, Somer- 
set; bronze statuary, Elkington and Co., Ltd., 22, Regent 


Street, W.; joinery and office fittings (Society’s offices, first 
floor), Goodalls, Manchester ; electric light fittings (Society’s 


offices, 1st floor, staircases and corridors), J. J. Smith and 
Co. ; ironmongery, Nettlefold and Sons, Ltd., 54, High Hol- 
born, W.C. 
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THE PICCADILLY ARCADE. G. THRALE JELL, A.R.LB.A., 
ARCHITECT, 


The Piccadilly Arcade. 

The chief feature of the building erected on the site of 
Nos. 174, 175, and 176, Piccadilly, and Nos. 52 and 53, 
fermyn Street (Brunswick Hotel), is the arcade with shops 
on either side, in addition to those facing Piccadilly and 
Jermyn Street. Each shop is provided, in addition to the 
ground floor, with entresol, basement, and lavatory accom- 
modation. ‘There are separate entrances to the upper part on 
the ground floor both in Piccadilly and Jermyn Street. The 
upper part of the building next Piccadilly, and also the 
centre block, have been arranged for offices, with the neces- 
sary lavatory accommodation. The upper part, next Jermyn 
Street, has been planned as bachelors’ suites of chambers. 

The elevations to Piccadilly and Jermyn Street have been 
designed in the present Renaissance style, and built in Port- 
land stone, with green slates to the roof. The balconies are 
in wrought iron. The pavement to the arcade is finished in 
green and white marbles, and the whole of the shops, pilasters, 
and ceilings are finished in white with enrichments picked out 
in gold. The arcade is lighted, in addition to the openings 
at each end, by two wrought-iron domes. The whole of the 
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building was designed and the work carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. Thrale Jell, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Carlton House, Regent Street, S.W. The contractors were 
Messrs. Leslie and Co., Ltd., of Kensington, who erected 
the arcade portion ready for occupation within eight months, 
and finished the building entirely within eleven months from 
date of commencement. Among the other contractors were: 
Constructional ironwork, Powers and Deane, Ransomes, 
Ltd. ; marble work, Garston, Ltd. ; electrical engineers, Don- 
nison, Sillem, and Co. ; heating and warming heating engi- 
neers, Z. D. Berry and Sons; artesian well, Isler and Co. ; 
wrought -irenwork, W. Shrivell, and Cadogan Ironworks ; 
electric lifts, Penrose and Co. 


New Branch Post Office and Meteorological 
Office, South Kensington. 


This building is situated at the junction of Imperial Insti- 
tute and Exhibition Roads. The larger portion of basement 
with the whole of the ground floor, will be occupied by the 
post office, and the first and second floors by the Meteorologi- 
cal Office. Storage in basement and a laborafory on the third 
floor are also provided for the latter. The remaining space 
on the third floor will be occupied by another department. 

The public entrance is in Exhibition Road, and there is an 
entrance for the Post Office staff, and a gateway to the load- 
ing yard in Imperial Institute Road. The P.O. Public Office 
is treated with a plain “ Mazzano’’ marble dado and counter 
front, with plaster above. The archifraves and: ceiling 
mouldings are enriched, and the doors are of wainscot. The 
parcels office, retiring rooms, eic., are placed in the basement, 
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and are (together with the sorting office, loading yard, etc., 
on the ground floor) lined with ivory white glazed brick with 
brown dado. 

_ The Meteorological Office hall, ante-room, and library, to 
which the public will have access, are arranged on the first 
floor. Bookcases, doors, and flooring are of wainscot, and 
the ceilings have plaster enrichments. Upper tiers of book- 
cases with galleries are provided in the library. The direc- 
tors’ room is also placed on this floor, and rooms on the 
second floor are provided for the forecast and other depart- 
ments. 

Stagings and instruments will be placed on the flat 
asphalted roof for the purpose of taking observations, eo. 
The building is of fire-resisting construction, and the fronts 
are faced with Portland stone and thin red Fareham bricks. 
The foundations and basement contract was carried out by 
Leslie and Co., and Messrs. F. and H. F. Higgs are the 
contractors for the superstructure. The stone and wood carv- 
ing has been executed by Messrs. H. H. Martyn and Co., and 
plaster enrichments were modelled by the Bromsgrove Guild. 
The total cost will be about £35,000. 

With respect to each and all of the new buildings above 
described, it may be said that they are representative of the 
modern spirit of building—if not in the “grand manner,”’ yet 
on a scale and with a development of character that marks the 
abandonment of the meaner tradition of the roth century. 


ENTRANCE TO NEW POST OFFICE, EXHIBITION ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
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THE CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY REREDOS. 


Christchurch, Hampshire, with its general air of ancientry, 
is, as a town, one of the most interesting of our south-coast 
survivals of Norman days; and of course its great glory is 
its venerable Priory. Mr. Herbert Druitt complains, in a 
letter to a contemporary, that the fourteenth-century reredos 
in the Priory chancel is threatened with “restoration.’’ Its 
date, he says, is about 1350. It is, as he claims, a splendid 
example of Decorated Gothic of the reign of Edward III., 
and its subject is the Stem of Jesse. The reredos is in three 
tiers. In the middle compartment of the lowermost, Jesse 
reclines, leaning on his right elbow. In the compartments left 
and right of him are, respectively, David and Solomon. Above 
him, in the middle panel of the second tier, is a group repre- 
senting the Adoration of the Magi, with the figures shown in 
fourteenth-century costume. The middle compartment of the 
third tier is empty, as are eight smaller niches. In the shafts 
which separate the larger compartments are thirty-two small 
figures, “all of great interest.’’ Only traces of colour remain 
to suggest its former splendour ; but nevertheless it is, on the 
whole, excellently preserved. The chancel being of the fif- 
teenth century, how the fourteenth-century reredos came to it 
is rather a mystery. But Mr. Druitt is concerned about what 
is proposed to be done to prevent the alleged decay of the 
work. Mr. T. G. Jackson has reported that, the cresting of 
the reredos being in danger of falling, he made a careful 
examination of the whole structure, several other parts of 
which were found to show signs of failure. In particular 
the middle part seemed to have bulged seriously forward. Mr: 
Jackson was relieved to find, however, that the bulging of 
the great mullion shafts was caused, not by any general settle- 
ment, but by the rusting of iron cramps by which they were 
tied in, and which by expansion have burst the stone away. 
Mr. Jackson thinks that it will be necessary to cut these out, 
and renew a few small pieces of stone. A similar rupture is 
observed in the angel over St. Joseph’s head. Part of this 
has been repaired in plaster. This can be repaired, and thé 
old stone reset. Other cracks, probably due to the same 
cause, can be remedied in the same manner. The whole of 
the top crest being loose, and’ in danger of falling, should, 
Mr. Jackson thinks, be reset and secured by copper cramps; 
which should in all cases be substituted for iron where cramps 
are necessary. These proposals would seem to be innocuous 
enough, but Mr. Druitt strongly objects to them. He thinks 
that there is no more need of restoration to-day than there has 
been for the past fifteen years, “or probably for centuries,’! 
and he suggests that the Society of Antiquaries, the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and the parishioners, 
ought to be taken into consultation. This contention does not 
appear to us to be entirely reasonable. Surely the opinion of 
a competent architect, based on close and careful examination 
of the work, should be received with greater respect. The 
objection to the very mild, and, as it seems to us, very neces- 
sary measures of preservation, suggests the inference that the 

arc heeological enthusiast actually prefers decay to soundness, 
Even cracks and bulges, it would appear, are venerable by 
virtue of their inveteracy! “It is impossible,’’ Mr. Druitt 
says, “to estimate the loss to art and to archeology if the 
reredos is tampered with.’’ Quite impossib le to estimate, we 
are very willing to agree, ie the loss is confined to the cracks 
and bulges ; and we must confess that we are growing im+ 
patient of the persistency with which, in season and out of 
season, archzeologists seize every occasion of denouncing’ 
measures of preservation for which, upon an unprejudiced 
view, one might reasonably assume that they ought rather to 
express gratitude than repugnance. In the present case, our 
sympathy is emphatically with the architect, who appears to 
be adopting the only sensible course in taking very necessary 
steps to preserve the work from impending ruin. 
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THE AUTHORS AND THE ARCHITECTS. 


A a recent dinner of the Authors’ Club, 
at Whitehall Court, many architects were 
present. Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., 
was in the chair, and the chief* guest was 
Sir Henry Tanner, Principal Architect to his 
Majesty’s Office of Works. 

Sir Henry Tanner’s Career. 

Proposing the health of the Club guest, 
the Chairman observed that Sir Henry Tan- 
ner had had a very distinguished career. 
Born in 1849, he was, with Anthony Salvin, 
the designer and restorer of many mansions. 
In 1871 he entered the Office of Works by 
open competition, and in 1882 he was ap- 
pointed architect, having charge of post- 
offices generally and other buildings in the 
country. In 1894 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and in 1898 he was appointed Principal 
Architect of His Majesty’s Office of Works. 
Since that time he had executed and been 
responsible for many important buildings. 
At Bradford, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
‘Cardiff, and Swansea he had erected the 
principal post-offices. He had designed 
several district post-offices, the Savings Banks 
at Carter Lane and West Kensington, the 
Duke of York’s School, Dover, the extension 
of the Royal Courts of Justice, and the Re- 
cruiting Department in Scotland Yard. 


The Design of Public Buildings. 

Sir Henry Tanner, in anaddress (reported in 
the ** Morning Post” of October 25) on ‘‘ The 
Design of Public Buildings,” with special 
reference to the new General Post Office, 
‘called King Edward’s Building, said that his 
connection with the Office of Works had 
been coincident with the extraordinary ex- 
pansion of the Post Office beginning with 
the taking over of the Telegraphs in 1870, 
the introduction of the Parcel Post in 1882, 
and of the Telephones partially within recent 
years, to say nothing of the various increased 
facilities offered by the Post Office and of 
the growth of population. Consequently, 
buildings were now required giving much 
more extensive accommodation than was 
formerly the case. As an instance of this 
growth, he might point tc the General Post 
‘Office East in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. That 
building was erected in 1829, and, he be- 
lieved, at the time accommodated the postal 
service of London, the Secretary even having 
a residence there, while the centre part was 
an open hall. In 1870 the Clerical Depart- 
ment took up quarters in the General Post 
Office West, then or soon after completed, 
and this instead of being utilised for some 
of the intended purposes was adapted for the 
Telegraphs then recently acquired from the 
various companies. The Parcel Post, after 
being accommodated for some years in the 
basement of the old building, had to be re- 
moved. The prisons had shortly before 
been transferred to the Government, and the 
House of Correction at Clerkenwell was an- 
nexed, the area being about 10 acres. The 
tread-mill house was first converted, but a 
new parcel office was subsequently built in 
two sections, and towards the end of the 
last century a large sorting office was erected, 
to which was removed all the inland sorting, 
and the staff at the buildings had increased 
from 5,000 in 1900 to 8,300 to-day. Further, 
to accommodate the secretariat, the General 
Post Office North was constructed and occu- 
pied about 1896, and the cry was for further 
space still. 

Points in Planning. 

In preparing plans of new public build- 
ings the chief points to be borne in mind 
were adaptation of the internal arrangements 
for the special purposes for which the build- 
ings were required. The scheme should be 
simple, for that quality generally produced 
the most satisfactory and workable plan, 
while there should be no want of light in 
any part. Deficiency of light led not only 
to want of cleanliness but to inefficiency and 
expense. In towns it might be difficult to 


obtain thoroughly adequate light, but with 
thought and care much might be effected in 
that direction, while glazed bricks and pris- 
matic lights helped to improve matters, 
Where any considerable number of persons 
were employed the halls and corridors should 
be spacious, and the latter Straight and 
direct. There should be ample staircase 
accommodation, although with the extended 
use of lifts that might be less than formerly. 
The construction should be fire-resisting as 
far as possible, and the wall and floor sur- 
faces should be capable of being easily and 
readily cleaned, paint and tiles being em- 
ployed for the former and by preference wood 
blocks and mosaic of various forms, or tiles 
for the floors. The entrances and exits 
should be ample, and those parts visited by 
the public, such as the public office of a post- 
office, should be reasonably spacious and 
should afford comfortable accommodation. 
Sanitation must, of course, be pertect and up 
to date. Engineering works complicated the 
arrangement of buildings. The position of 
lifts had to be studied, heating pipes con- 
veniently disposed, while the Wiring for 
lighting, bells, and house telephones must 
not be forgotten, if internal appearance was 
to be at all satisfactory to the architect, En- 
gineers were rather of opinion that buildings 
were erected ior a display of their ingenuity, 
while the architect took another view, and 
did his best to hide the greater part of those 
contrivances, but unfortunately for him the 
schemes were nearly all devised too late. 


Site, Materials, and Style. 

Sites, of course, varied—he spoke of those 
in towns chiefly—in shape and levels, and 
called for all the skill that could be de- 
veloped in arranging buildings upon them 
and utilising the varying levels to the best 
advantage. The materials employed had a 
considerable influence on the design of a 
building. From ordinary brick advance had 
been made to steel structures, and now rein- 
forced concrete was coming into use. The 
extended use of that form of construction 
would depend entirely on the reasonableness 
of local regulations. It was, however, neces- 
sary when considering the planning of a 
structure to consider also the external eleva- 
tions ; the two were inseparable, and it was 
there that the artistic qualities of the archi- 
tect found an opening. Mere science, which 
was more or less concerned with the plan, 
did not altogether afford a satisfactory guide 
to a pleasing and artistic exterior. The 
qualities required were restraint and repose, 
while breadth and proportion were essential. 
Useless ornament should be avoided, dignity 
should be aimed at, together with a satisfac- 
tory massing of the parts and the detail 
should give scale to the building. The ex- 
ternal design should, as far as possible, indi- 
cate the internal arrangements and purpose. 

With regard to style, his preference had 
always been for some form of classical archi- 
tecture, such as French Renaissance, but 
fashion in architecture, as in other things, 
had changed, and English Renaissance was 
now the style largely followed as a basis. 
Nothing could be more suitable for the type 
of buildings under consideration. The new 
Public Offices in Parliament Street, designed 
by the late Mr. Bryden, were, he considered, 
an excellent example, the erection of which, 
owing to his death, devolved upon him. 
Prospect could very rarely be considered, 
but Mr. Burnet had, with the aid of. the 
Duke of Bedford, been fortunate in having a 
new street formed opposite the centre of his 
additions to the British Museum in Montague 
Place with a semicircular place in front. 
That new building while following the style 
of the existing buildings was a great advance 
in artistic conception, and was in his opinion 
a scholarly design. Sir Astou Webb’s build- 
ings for the Admiralty had the advantage of 
being placed at the end of a processional 
road, and were designed by him to terminate 
that vista, and also from the Strand, the 
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centre lines of which were not continuous, 
At the same time the new buildings acted .as 
a screen to hide the various structures to the 
eastward. It was to be hoped that the vista 
is that direction might be opened up, and a 
Satisfactory approach formed from Charing 
Cross. He had reterred to the public offices 
in Parliament Street, and it was with con 
siderable satisfaction that he found himself 
placed in charge of that great building, and 
he felt that Mr. Bryden’s ideas had been 
conscientiously carried out. Arrangements 
were now being made to extend that building 
westward to St. James’s Park. 
New General Post Office. 

Referring to the new General Post Office, 
Sir Henry said that the foundation-stone was 
laid by the late King Edward VII. in 190s, 
and from that event and the fact that. the 
street into which the main front faces was 
called King Edward Street after King 
Edward VI1., he believed the building has 
been named King Edward’s Building. The 
works were not, however, commenced. for 
some time, but early in 1906 it was decided 
to construct the buildings of reinforced con- 
crete. He was induced to recommend that 
course from having seen buildings erected for 
railway and dock companies. He anticipated 
a saving of some £60,000 out of 4 355,000, 
and believed that that had been achieved. 
Tt was our largest post-office, and it afforded 
him pleasure to think that he was able to 
adopt that new system of building on so large 
a scale. It had been very extensively adopted 
abroad and in America. The advisability-of 
using reinforced concrete met with a good 
deal of doubt and misgiving, but he could 
not say that he had any feelings of that kind. 
The result had in his opinion amply justified 
that attitude, and the whole work had been 
carried through in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner. This system of building enabled 
floors and walls of a minimum thickness to 
be constructed. lor instance, the retain- 
ing wall around the site some 27{t. in height 
was from 7in. to 8in. thick, only strength- 
ened by beams and strutted from the main 
buildings, in fact it was a floor stood up- 
right. The outer walls were 7in. thick and 
the floor slabs 3%in. It would be obvious 
that a very large amount of floor space was 
gained in comparison with what would other- 
wise have been possible. When he mentioned 
that the floor space of the buildings exceeded 
Io acres some idea of the size could’ be 


formed. The construction appeared to be 
exceedingly light, although abundantly 


strong, the supports, being placed from 35 it. 
to 45ft. apart, affording the least possible 
impediment to the work and arrangement .of 
fittings. The main beams are arched. Pro- 
ceeding, Sir Henry said that there were: two 
blocks, one of seven storeys, next King 
Edward Street, containing the Public Office 
and the Controller’s offices, and the main 
block, of six storeys, which would. be occu- 
pied for sorting purposes, for postmen, and far 
foreign work, the two former being placed 
on the ground floor, and the latter on the 
first floor. The second floor was square, and 
the top floor would be used for refreshment 
Tooms, with kitchen and requisite offices. 
Retiring rooms for the different grades were 
also provided. The sub-ground floor and 
part of the basement would be used for 
stores. The sorting rakes, if placed end to 
end, would extend a distance of more than 
two miles. The dimensions of the ground 
floor sorting-room were 3ooft. by 18sft. The 
two lower floors, which extended under the 
whole building, measured 446ft. east and 
west and 2roft. north to south.. By a system 
of corbelling the east platform was free from 
obstruction by columns, a matter of some 
importance. There was a covered bridge, 
also of concrete, connecting the two build- 
ings, while two subways connected the new 
with the older buildings on the eastern side 
of King Edward Street. The public office 
was the largest in this country, the dimen- 
sions being rs2ft. long and 53ft. wide, with 
a counter running the whole length. This 
room, with the entrances thereto, had been 
dealt with somewhat liberally, and was lined 
L 
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with Irish green marble for the dado, pilaster 
panels and door architraves, an Italian 
marble, Arni Alto, being used for the re- 
mainder. ‘The pilasters and piers had bases 
and capitals of bronze, the key blocks to the 
arches being of the same metal. Brown 
was also used for the counter edges and 
screen, table edges, the sashes, and the elec- 
roliers.. The - counter, front was also of 
green Irish marble, with bronze consoles 
and ornaments. ‘The floor was of mosaic. 
The fittings were of wainscot. ‘hes ex- 
teriors towards the streets were of Portland 
stone with granite plinths, the concrete work 
being finished in cement. Much of the wes- 
tern end was temporary in view of future 
Generally the building was 
hot water radiators. There were 
, a system of conveyors for carry- 
ing letters from the posting boxes, etc., to 
different points, and house telephones. It 
might be of interest to mention that part 
of old London Wall was found upon the 
site in continuation of that which was dis- 
covered to the north of the General Post 
Office North, and which he was enabled for 
the most part to preserve when that building 
was erected. In order, however, to form 
the lower floors of the new building the 
greater part of the wall on the site had to 
be removed, but the bastion at the western 
return of the. wall had been cleared, and 
would be preserved for some time to come, 
enclosing wall and roof having 


extension. 
warmed by 
thirteen lifts 


a concrete : 
been constructed, and an access formed so 
that persons ‘nterested could inspect 1t. 
1s « Beauty from the £s. 4. Standpoint. 
t ; A ; 
Mr. Wake Cook, as an artist, deplored the 
sacrifice of use and convenience to mere plc- 
as in our Law Courts. But 


furesqueness, 


of beauty from the ‘£/s. d. stand- 
dawned on the modern mind ; and 
for the authorities of any city like London, 
which was attracting increasing crowds of 
profitable visitors, to neglect any opportunity 
of beautifying the city was a sin against good 


good sense, and against monetary 1n- 


the value 
point ha d 


taste, 10n¢ 
terests... Mr. Cook severely criticised the 
design the London County Hall, and 
praised the modern American Shy ena ee 

e 


: “ 
“the grandest things in the world. 
Singer building was beautiful, and, when 


rightly viewed, as impressive aS an Alpine 
height. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


| The Editor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made or opintons expressed by corre: 


spondents.) 


Sound-resisting Floors and Partitions ; and 
Groundwork for Mural Decoration. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—I am very much pleased that my 
letter about sound-resisting floors and parti- 
tions has attracted the notice of at least 
one person, and that one so experienced as 
Mr. Thomas Potter. It is just because my 
“experience is against what has always been 
considered the best way to prevent sound 
from passing through partitions, etc.,’” that 
I thought it only fair to my professional 
brothers to give an account of it. 

It is true that the steel lathing and plaster 
thereon are in contact with the angle iron 
studs of the partition. The ceilings, how- 
ever, are hard plaster on steel lathing laced 
to iron lathing bars (as in the cut of par- 
tition given in Mr. Potter’s letter in your 
issue of October 26th), which in turn are 
slung up by steel hangers screwed or nailed 
to the wood joists. This is a method that 
has been recommended over and over again, 
and yet I find it an absolute failure. Mr. 
Potter says this method “ should’ be sound- 
proof, but I find it not so. My hope was 
that some architects would be able to say 
why the methods so frequently recommended 
have not proved trustworthy in my case, and 
perhaps to suggest a remedy. 

Seeing that we are all anxious to be rid of 
wood studs and laths, it is very desirable 
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that we should arrive at some certainty of 
being able to use metal lathing and iron 
studs without the defect of sound-conductive- 
ness. 

Another important matter not wholly un- 
connected with this subject is that of the 
many modern hard-setting plasters. These 
(and the same applies to washable dis- 
tempers), owing to their imperviousness, are 
a constant source of trouble from condensa- 
tion in mild weather in winter following on 
a spell of cold weather. Another matter 
bearing upon this is the desire of avoiding 
hollow spaces in walls which prevents us 
battening and lathing inside exterior walls—a 
method insisted upon by by-laws, I believe, 
in Scotland, and one without which in 
humid climates it is all but impossible to 
keep interior surfaces of external walls dry. 

If we could get hold of some cellular sub- 
stance like cork and as cheap as plaster that 
would be sound-, vermin-, and fire-resisting, 
and would, when painted to make it imper- 
vious to germs and emanations, yet not con- 
dense moisture from the air, it would be a 
boon for lining our walls; and if, unlike 
plaster, it were not full of soluble salts, it 
would make an excellent ground for mural 
painting in a damp climate like this. It 
seems to me to be pure folly to put valuable 
paintings either on or .in contact with a sub- 
stance like plaster, which is very hygroscopic, 
and must continually tend to put out efflores- 
cent salts in a changeable climate. I believe 
that nothing would promote the rise of a 
fine school of mural painting in this country 
so much as the discovery of a stable ground 
on which to paint as a wall surfacing. No 
one at present cares to spend money upon 
procuring good artists to paint upon walls 
when they reflect that possibly in ten years 
the work may be ruined. 

W. B. HOoPkKINs. 

97, High Street, Berkhamsted. 


The Beautification of London, 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


Sir,—With reference to the Town Plan- 
ning Exhibition, which I had the pleasure 
of visiting last week, and especially to the 
schemes for the improvement of the City of 
London, I was much interested in comparing 
the plans of the various cities. It was a 
unique opportunity, and brought out some 
startling results. Never was it so apparent how 
necessary it is to follow out the town plan- 
ning and improvement movement. 

To start with London, although it is no 
doubt the greatest city in the world, yet its 
appearance certainly does net give one that 
idea. If we take Trafalgar Square, 
which is arousing attention, and think 
of it as being. the principal centre 
of the whole city—what a poor show 
it makes! It is a marvel that Spring Gar- 
dens is allowed to remain another day, also 
the two other blocks on the east and west 
sides. I am well aware of the ‘‘awful” 
expense which would be incurred, and also 
of the small-mindedness which is always ex- 
bibited when any scheme which does not in- 
clude personal gain in £ s. d. is put forward. 

However, Trafalgar Square is only a por- 
tion of the scheme which I propose to dis- 
cuss. If the improvement and beautification 
of London is really going to be taken up 
in earnest, surely to do anything which 1S 
going to make any appreciable difference to 
the present choked state of things, a boule- 
vard should laid out, right from Trafalgar 
Square to St. Paul’s Cathedral. The route 
would be along the Strand, which would be 
laid open to the Embankment. We might 
«hen have something worthy of London’s 
greatness. It would be magnificent, and 
would take generations to complete, but it 
need not be thought visionary—many cities 
that London would not look at can show 
features just as fine. In view of the tide of 
emigration out of the city, already begun, 
and the consequent vacancies left, these pro- 
jects should become increasingly easier. 
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When once this scheme was formulated, 
and other open centres and _ subcentres 
planned round prominent buildings, and 
different points of concourse in the metro- 
polis, then minor improvements, such as 
widening and straightening streets, could be 
made on an axial plan, and the whole city 
would begin to take shape. When the pre- 
sent morass of streets was opened up by 
trunk roads to ali important centres (artis- 
tically laid out), the principal buildings 
dragged out of obscurity, and the river, with 
its bridges, allowed to add its charm to the 
scene, what a bewilderingly enchanting city 
London would be! 

The total cost of all this would, of course, 
be prodigious; but it must be borne in mind 
that it would be spread over a great number 
of years, and would certainly be worth it. It 
cannot be urged too strongly that the authori- 
ties, with their now increased powers, should 
not be too parsimonious over the matter. 
Broadness of view is what is required in 
national matters, as well as an eye to the 
future. No great undertaking is worth doing 
only to last for one generation. 

T could not help being struck, the other 
day, with the excessive height of the gen- 
erality of buildings, in proportion to the 
width of the streets. This was specially 
noticeable in the case of the new Automobile 
Club. It is impossible to get anything ap- 
proaching a view of it without going down 


the side street opposite, and then it is only 


a fragmentary view. It would be a good 
thing if the upper storeys of street buildings’ 
were recessed. The benefit of the increased 
light and air that would be let into the street 
could scarcely be over-estimated. 

Another point which I should lke to men- 
tion relates to curved streets and roads, 
which I notice are used to some extent in 
new work. These should surely be used with 
the greatest caution. There is some traffic 
danger in the limited and skewed view, and 
it also has an irritating effect not to be able 
to see round the curve of a street. On spec- 
tacular grounds it is scarcely to be recom- 
mended, as distant views and openness are 
of much more value in a city or suburb than 
a view (in close proximity) of bricks and 
mortar. Also fashions in planning, theories, 
and mannerisms, etc., should surely be kept 
in the background. Planning is meant to 
last, and should be actuated by wider im- 
pulses. 

I must apologise for the length of this 
letter, which has far exceeded my intentions. 
I should be very glad to see this subject ven- 
tilated in the columns of your valuable paper. 

A REGULAR READER. 


LONDON WATER . SUPPLY. 


A large and increasing number of arte- 
sian wells are being. sunk in all parts of 
London in order to avoid the charges of 
the Metropolitan Water Board. Since 
the Water Charges Act came into opera- 
tion, between two and three hundred wells 
have been sunk in various parts of the 
Metropolis. In the City alone one firm of 
artesian well engineers has during the past 
twelve months sunk over thirty wells. 


. Among the many large houses which now 
‘ obtain their supply of water from these 


wells may be mentioned the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Baltic. In Central London 
and in the West End scores of private resi- 
dents and commercial houses have during 
the past year or two provided for their own 
private water supply by boring operations. 
The Secretary of the Water Board, in 
discussing the subject, said it was con- 
ceivable that if the revenue continued to 
decrease through the increased number of 
artesian wells there would be a deficiency 
in their accounts. In that event they 
would be compelled to go to the local au- 
thorities, who would levy a rate which the 
users of artesian wells would have to pay 
just in the same way as the ordinary con- 
sumer. 
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Chis is a good example of modern French work. It occurs in a large new block of flats, and is executed in the rather soft stone which is so much used 
in Paris—a stone that lends itself admirably to carving, 


DETAIL OF FACADE IN RUE DARU, PARIS, CHARLES LEFEBVRE, ARCHITECT. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


_ N.B.—Owing to the very great increase 
in the number of enquiries received the 
Editor desires to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be undertaken :— 


(7) Enquiries about buildings to measure 
in particular towns and districts. 


(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 
have been set in examination papers. 


(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 
the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


Correspondents are particularly requested to be as brief as 
bosstble, The querist’s name and address must always 

_., ve given, not necessarily for publication. 

The Editor ts willing to answer enquiries from readers who 
require information on architectural, constructional, 
or legal matters. Such information must be regarded 
as the gratuitous advice or information of a friend, 
and not as the professional opinion of one who holds 
himself out as possessing expert knowledge on the subject 
im question. The Editor will, however, avail himself 
of the assistance of a large staff of experts in the matters 
above mentioned. but the enquiries must be sent on the 
express understanding that he ts not to be held responstble 

for any delays, mistakes, inaccuracies, or negligences 
which may occur. 

Enquirers whose questions involve possible legal proceedings 
are strongly urged to consult their solicitors before taking 
definite steps in regard thereto. 

Answers by post will be sent if the enquiry 1s accompanied 
by @ postal order for 1s., made payable to Technical 
Journals, Ltd., and crossed, and a ‘stamped addressed 
envelope. Such enquiries must be marked “ Answers 

_ by Post”’ on the outside cover, 

This fee of 1s. required for answers by post is in no case to 
be regarded as payment for the answer given, but merely 
as a registration fee to meet the extra clerical and other 

. expenses incurred in dealing with these special replies. 

Tne Editor also reserves the right of refusing to reply to any 
question that he may deem to be unreasonable or un- 
suttable, and it must be understood that both question 
and reply will, as a rule, be published in these columns. 


Echo in a Hall, 
“ AcousTICs ” writes: ‘“‘I should be glad if 
any of your readers could suggest some 


method of overcoming an echo in a recently 
erected hall. The following are the general 
features of the building :—Dimensions about 
30ft. x soft. The walls are unbroken by win- 
dows or openings of any kind except at one 
end, which has a three light window. Addi- 
tional light is obtained from dormers in the 
roof. The platform is at one end of the 
building, and the doors are in close proximity 
to the window referred to.” 


Stone for River Wall. 


C. J. W. (WaLLINGForD) writes: “ A river 
wall is to be built along which, at times, 
there will flow a very strong stream. It is 
proposed to build the wall of chopped face 
walling stones set in cement, with piers at 
intervals, which are proposed to be faced 
with Chilmark stone, backed up with rubble 
walling. At the terrace level there is to be 
a string course of Chilmark set on a oin. 
band of the same stone. Above this there is 
to 2ft. 6in. of wall, consisting of 1.4 of 
chopped face walling stones, gin. of Ham 
Hill stone, and finished with a coping of 
Ham Hill stone. I understand there are two 
beds of Chilmark stone, the green bed and 
the brown bed. Which bed of this stone 
should be used for the purpose specified? 
Are both equally good for the purpose re- 
quired? The wall will start 2ft. under sum- 
mer high-water mark. I also am given to 
understand there are two beds of Ham Hill 
stone, the grey bed and brown bed. Which 
of these would be most suitable for the pur- 
pose required, and would this stone weather 
well in such a position? What are the chief 
points to be observed in the selection of 
these stones? As the piers are to be faced 
with Chilmark or dressed stone, of what 
depth should the bed of the faced stone be 
in order to secure proper bond into the rubble 
backing ?” 

—There are four distinct beds of Chilmark 
stone. The “‘ trough ” or hard bed of yellowish- 
brown colour is the one used for engineering 
works. Some varieties of Ham Hill stone 
do not weather very well; the grey is prob- 
ably the better stone for outdoor work. The 
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stone should be uniform in colour and tex- 
ture. The depth of the facing stone on bed 
must not be less than two-thirds the height 
of the course for the stretchers. The headers 
or bonders should be at least twice this depth 


in the wall. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Selection of Lowest Tender. 

J. G. (CarpiFF) writes: ‘‘A number of 
contractors have been selected by the pro- 
prietors, and the architect is to state in the 
specification that the lowest tender may not 
be accepted. This consideration would be 
very necessary in advertised tenders, but hav- 
ing selected the contractors, should not the 
lowest tender be accepted, if they decide to 
proceed with the work?” 

—The lowest tender should be accepted 
among a selected list of tenderers if the work 
proceeds, because selection conveys by impli- 
cation that the firms so chosen are of so 
nearly equal standing that any one of them 
may be entrusted with the work in question. 
If those who make the selection disregard 
such implied equality among the firms chosen, 
they thereby lay themselves open to the sus- 
picion that either the work is intended to go 
to a favoured firm and that the competition 
therefore has for its sole object to provide a 
check on its price, or that one or more cutting 
firms have been introduced into the list for 
the purpose of keeping down the general level 
of the prices quoted by the better class firms 
from among one of whom a final selection 
is intended to be made. Any suspicion of a 
want of good faith on the part of those asking 
for tenders, tends to limit the number of 
genuine tenders actually received from the 
list demanded. IN, (Ge Vive 


Stanchion for Workshop. 

G. H. (GLascow) writes: ‘‘In answer to 
an enquiry published on p. 92 of your issue 
of February 2nd, 1910, on the design of a 
column and bracket due to eccentric loading, 
it was given that the stress on the rivets, A, 
B, and C, was proportional to their dis- 


oc 
9° 


—l2 Tons 


tances from the neutral axis, and that their 
total was equal to moment of tensile com- 


ponent of moment of resistance='% bending 


Laas : : 
Thommen ts, ee 54in. tons. Should not 


the vertical row of rivets through the angles 
and web plates be calculated similarly?” 
—The calculation of the vertical row of rivets 
through the angles and web plates in the 
present case could be made in a similar man- 
ner to that given for the rivets A, B, and C, 
but in this case the strength of each rivet 
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would be the shearing strength or the bearing 
strength—whichever comes less. In making 
this calculation, the moment of the load 
should be taken about the centre line of the 
rivets, and the additional strength given to 
the rivets by the top angles is neglected. The 
rivets must of course be checked for the 
shear (12 tons in this case). The relative im- 
portance of the consideration of the bending 
moment and the shear will depend on the 


amount of overhang. 
A. 


Architects and Surveyors Under Government. 

STUDENT (DEVONPORT) writes: ‘‘ Could you 
kindly inform me as to the various openings for 
architects and surveyors under Government, 
and whence particulars of such exams. could 
be obtained ?” 

—The number of architects and surveyors 
in the service of the Government is quite 
small. Architects and surveyors are em- 
ployed in connection with the Office of 
Works, Admiralty, War Office, Post Office, 
Local Government Board, Board of Educa- 
tion and Home Office. 

The openings are not of frequent occur- 
rence, and appointments are usually made by 
the President or Chief of the Department 
concerned. The Civil Service Commissioners, 
Burlington Gardens, W., would perhaps be 


able to give more particulars of these posts. 
Bia ice 


Refusal to Execute Work after Selection. 
STUDENT (BLACKBURN) writes: ‘‘If A, B, 


and C, tender in writing under an architect 
for a certain work, and A, being the lowest, 
is asked to carry out the work, and after- 
wards declines to accept it, can he be forced 
to execute the work if legal proceedings are 
taken? I should be glad if you could name 
a case on this point.” 
—It is quite clear that when a tender is 
made and accepted, there is a complete con- 
tract which can be enforced by action. The 
party who makes a tender has the right to 
withdraw his tender before it is accepted, but 
not afterwards. The law is thus stated in 
Emden’s Building Contracts (4th edition) : 
“A tender made by a contractor, and an 
acceptance by the employer, constitute in 
law a binding contract when the acceptance 1s 
unqualified, and no new terms are contem- 
plated. An intimation in the written accept- 
ance of a tender that a contract will be after. 
wards prepared, does not prevent the parties 
from becoming bound to perform the terms In 
the ténder and the acceptance respectively 
mentioned, if, at the time when the docu- 
ments were signed, the parties had a con- 
tracting mind, and it was their intention 
thereby to enter into an agreement, and the 
preparation of the contract was contemplated 
merely for the purpose of expressing the 
agreement already arrived at in formal lan- 
guage. (Lewis v. Brass, L.R. 3 Q.B.D. 667.) 
An exception to the rule occurs when the 
person inviting tenders clearly intimates that 
a written contract is to be drawn up after- 
wards. So in one case, the guardians of the 
poor of a union with a view to obtaining ten- 
ders for meat for the use of the workhouse, 
issued an advertisement, stating that they 
would receive tenders fer the supply of the 
workhouse with meat for three months, from 
thirty to fifty stone, more or less per week 
(describing the sort of meat) ; that sealed ten- 
ders were to be sent to the clerk of the 
guardians, and that all contractors would 
have to sign a written contract after the 
acceptance of the tender. The defendant 
wrote to the guardians to say that he pro- 
posed to supply the workhouse with meat 
according to advertisement, for the ensuing 
three months, at sixpence per pound. This 
tender was accepted, and the defendant was 
informed that he was appointed butcher ; but, 
immediately afterwards he wrote to the guar- 
dians to say that he declined the appoint- 
ment :—Held, that as a written contract was 
to be executed, the acceptance of the tender 
did not form a binding contract, so as to 
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cender fhe defendant liable for refusing to 
supply the workhouse with meat in accord- 
ance with his tender (Kingston-upon-Hull 
(Governors, etc.) v. Petch, 10 Ex. 611.) 

In conclusion, a curious point of law may 
be mentioned. A contract becomes complete 
although the acceptance is not, in fact, com- 
municated to the person who makes the 
tender. Thus in one case the defendant ap- 
plied for shares in the plaintiff company. The 
company allotted the shares to the defendant, 
and duly addressed and posted to him a letter 
containing the notice of allotment, but the 
letter never was received by him :—Held, by 
Baggalay and Thesiger, L.JJ., Bramwell L.J., 
dissenting that the defendant was a share- 
holder. British and American Telegraph 
Company v. Colson supra overruled. House- 
hold Fire Insurance Company v. Grant, 4x. 
1. 16, 48) 1, Wx 577.40 121, 298- 7 
W.R. 858. B. 


Raising Party Wall. 


“ OwEGA” writes: “In-carrying out certain 
alterations, I wish to raise the party wall, 
dividing the garden of the adjoining house 
from mine about 6 ft. higher than it is at 
present, so as to form one side of a room 
which is proposed to be built. Can the ad- 
joining owner prevent my (1) taking the pre- 
sent boundary wall down and rebuilding same 
upon a new foundation up to the same height 
and exactly in the same pvsitiun as at pre- 
sent, then building the extra height required 
on the half of the new wall which stands on 
my ground? (2) Excavating under present 
wall and putting in a new foundation to same 
and building up the extra height required on 
my own half of present wall? Can the ad- 
joining owner compel me to raise the chimney 
of his house on account of my raising the roof 
of my house higher than it was originally, 
and if so, can he preyent me from putting 
my men on his rcof to do the work? The 
two houses referred to have been built about 
30 years.” 

—It is presumed that ‘“‘present boundary 
wall’? means the party wall in question, and 
(from the address given) that the property is 
situated outside the area affected by the Lon- 
don Building Act, 1894. Further, the tollow- 
ing answer is given on the assumption that 
there are no local by-laws: affecting party 
walls. What ‘‘ Omega”’ proposes to do is to 
trespass on the party wall. Such trespass 
may or may not be justifiable, according to 
circumstances. It depends upon whether 
‘“Omega”’ and his neighbour are joint owners 
or tenants in common of the wall. It has 
been held that if one of two owners in 
severalty of the two moieties of a party wall 
with cross rights of easement pulls down ‘his 
own portion of the’ wall he will be lable for 
disturbing the rights of the other. Again ‘if 
one of two tenants in common of a party wall 
excludes the other owner entirely from his 
occupation of it as by destroying it or by 
building upon’ it, he commits a _ trespass 
(Cubitt v. Porter, 2 M. and R. 267) ; but one 
tenant in common cannot bring an action of 
trespass, or in ‘the nature of trover, against 
the other, unless there has: been a total 
destruction or conversion of the common 
property. (Stedman v. Smith, 8 Ex. and Bt. 
I.) Building a new wall of a greater height 
than the previous one is not such a total 
destruction of the wall. (Cubitt v. Porter 
(supra).) A tenant in common of a party wall 
may pull down the wall for the purpose of 
rebuilding it, or for the purpose cf repair, or 
for replacing an old foundation by a new one, 
and this even without notice to the adjoining 


owner. (Per . Jessel, M.R. in Standard 
Bank v. Stokes, 9 Ch. D. 68 at p. 14.) It is 
nevertheless essential that the tenant who 


pulls it down shall have an intention to re- 
build. In the absence of such an intention he 
is liable to-an action for trespass. (/omnes v. 
Reed (1876), Ir. R. 10 C.L. 315.) 

From what has been said it will be seen 


‘that the rights and liabilities of ‘“‘ Omega” 


and his neighbour can only be determined 
by a close investigation of the question 
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whether they are really tenants in common of 
the party wall. A solicitor should be con- 
sulted as to this. 

As to the question of the chimney, there is 
no procedure by which the neighbour can 
compel his chimney to be raised. The point 
is, however, that the alterations suggested 
might cause the neighbour’s chimney to 
smoke and so give rise to an action for 
nuisance. As to going on to the neighbour's 
roof, nothing’ would justify “‘Omega” in 
doing so without permission. X. 


Adding Crown and Spire to High Tower. 


J..W. K. (DUNDEE) writes: “It is proposed 
to put a crown on an existing square tower 
1so ft. high, which is about 450 years old. 
The walls for the first 100 ft. in height from 
the ground are 7 ft. thick, and for the 
remaining 50 ft. are 5 ft. thick. They are 
not tied together in any way. The crown 
would consist of eight ribs and would weigh 
336 tons, including the central spire, giving 
a thrust of 42 tons to be resisted by each sup- 
port (eight in number). As shown on the 
tracing [not reproduced], I have resolved this 
thrust, and find that it gives a horizontal 
push of 13% tons. This overturning force 
would operate at the point of rupture A, 50 ft. 
below it giving (13x 50)=6s50 ft. tons causing 
rupture. The resisting force is the weight 
of the wall immediately below the support, 
This is equal to 156 tons, plus 4o tons. The 
vertical weight of the crown on the supports 
gives 196 tons acting at the centre of the 
s ft. wall, giving at the point A (196x2.3) 
=490 ft. tons resistance to rupture. ube 
available sectional area of resistance is repre- 
sented by two mullions or divisions between 
the windows, the combined -width of which is 
about 9 ft., the thickness being 5 ft. The 
overturning force exceeds the resisting force 
by 160 ft. tons, and I therefore conclude that 
the tower would not be able to resist the 
thrust of such a crown upon it, it being un- 
derstood that no auxiliary help in the way 
of steel ties can be used. The weights given 
may be taken as correct; and I shall be 
obliged if you will kindly get the calculations 
checked and give me any further infurmation 
on the matter.” 


—The thrust at the foot of the crown must 
be taken by a continuous girder in straight 
portions built in the stonework, so that there 
is only the dead load of the weight of the 
crown, otherwise the project must be aban- 
doned. No allowance for wind pressure on 
the crown or upper portion of tower appears 
to have been made. _ In an old tower of this 
character built in mortar, there is probably 
no surplus strength, as the hearting of the 
walls is not generally very solid. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


LECTERN, SILK WILLOUGHBY 


CHURCH: 


The lectern in Silk Willoughby Church, 
illustrated on the opposite page, was dedi- 
cated recently by the Bishop of Lincoln. It 
was designed by Mr. W. Kingsley McDer- 
mott, A.R.I.B.A., of London. The base 
has three equal sides, into which are 
framed panels carved by a former rector, 
the Rev. W. H. E. McKnight. The eagle 
and book-rest were carved by the Broms- 
grove Guild, of Bromsgrove, and the base 
and steps were made by Mr. .John P. 
White of Bedford. 


Silk Willoughby, lke many other vil- 
lages in South Lincolnshire, is noted for 
the beauty of its parish church. Consider- 
able restoration of that building was 
carried out two years ago, but much still 
remains to be done to complete the scheme 
prepared by Mr. Hodgson Fowler, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Durham, the diocesan 
architect. The summit of the tower in par- 
ticular requires attention, as also do the 
bells, vestry, and rood screen. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Leeds Fireclay Co.’s Specialities. 


‘A Few Specialities Manufactured by the: 
Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd.,’’ is the title of a 
handy booklet illustrating some of this firm’s 
baths, lavatories, closets, latrines, fireplaces, 
and Burmantofts ‘‘Marmo,” and issued in 
connection with the Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion at Sheffield, where, as recorded in last 
week’s journal, the company had an interest- 
ing stand. The company own extensive beds 
of fireclay, and, from the raw material ob- 
tained from their own mines, manufacture, at 
their eleven large works, near Leeds, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, and Leeds, many kinds of 
earthenware goods in addition to those 
enumerated in the list under notice. These 
include Cliffs’ Imperial porcelain baths, the 
Savoy bath; various lavatories, such as Oates. 
and Green’s De Soto; a patent surgical lava- 
tory, which is perfectly smooth in the in- 
terior, and is fitted with swan-neck supply 
and treadle-action or elbow-action valves ; 
and the improved Bradford, the triform, the 
I..C.C., and the patent open-channel down- 
flow lavatories. The closets include the 
porcelain ‘‘ Granite” closet, which is heavy, 
massive, and strong; the Syrok heavy fire- 
clay closet ; and the Petite school closet. The 
improved Isolt latrine, with side outlet, has 
closet pans in heavy, highly glazed fireclay, 
automatic flushing tank, polished whitewood 
ring seats, etc. The patent Univert conduits, 
and new drainage specialities for inspection 
chambers, are also illustrated ; and the patent 
Shepwood brick white-glazed partitions are 
shown in elevation and section. Other illus- 
trations represent a Burmantofts fireplace of 
simple but attractive design ; an elevation of 
Messrs. Simpson’s new premises at Doncaster 
(Mr. F. Norman D. Masters, M.A., architect), 
in which Burmantofts Marmo has been effec- 
tively used; and an interior view of Glossop 
Road Baths, Sheffield (Mr. Arthur Nunweek, 
architect), to which glazed bricks, spittoons, 
slipper baths, etc., have been supplied by the 
Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., whose head office 
is at Wortley, Leeds, and whose London 
office and showrooms are at 2 and 3, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW MUNICIPAL WORKS, 


The Local Government Board has recently 
held (or had proposed to hold) inquiries into 
proposed expenditure by public bodies as fol- 
lows: Water Supply.—Preston Rural District 
Council, £3,727 for Ribchester and £952 for 
Hothersall. (October 28). Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal.—Prescot Urban District 
Council, £2,300 (October 26); Repton Rural 
District Council, £925 for Castle Gresley 
(October 27); Littlehampton Urban District 
Council, £14,750 (October 26); Colchester 
Borough Council, no amount stated (October 
28). Street Improvements, etc.—Heaton 
Norris Urban District Council, £5,959 (Octo- 
ber 27); Wembley Urban District Council, 
£2,450 (October 21); Barnoldswick Urban 
District Council, £2,302 (October 26) ; 
Cheadle and Gatley Urban District Council, 
£2,147 (October 28); Stretford Urban. Dis- 
trict Council, £4,758 (October 26) ; Fleetwood 
Urban District Council, £2,995 (October 25) ; 
Walthamstow Urban District Council, £1,252 
(October 25);. Whitworth Urban District 
Council £16,500 ' (October . 27); Leigh 
Borough Council, £4,837 (October 27); Ply- 
mouth Borough Council, £1,491 (October 
27). Various.—Rhondda Urban District 


‘Council, £5,500 for Porth Gas Works (Octo- 


ber 27); Accrington Borough Council, 
£16,041 for electricity undertaking (October 
25); Middleton Borough Council, £3,000 for 
ditto (October 26); Bridgwater Borough 
Council, £7,778 for Court house, etc. (Octo- 
ber 26) ; Rawtenstall, Borough Council, £1,500 
for municipal offices extension (October 25) ; 
Leigh Borough Council, £7,620 for gas under- 
taking (October 27); Plymouth, £4,000 for 
County Court offices (October 27); Ashing- 
ton, £3,000 for council chamber, etc. (Octo- 
ber 25). 
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NOTABLE YORKSHIRE BUILDINGS. 


On October 24th, before the Architectural Association, Mr. Edwin Gunn, A.RI.B.A., 
read a paper on the annual excursion of the Association to Harrogate and District im 


August last. 


The following ts an abstract of the paper. 


Yorkshire had not previously been 
visited by the Architectural Association, 
and the selection of a northern centre did 
not attract a very large attendance, pos- 
sibly owing to the long railway journey 
from town. An excellent week was spent, 
however, when the members of the party 
nad learnt the peculiarities of the local 
weather. 

Local Buildings and Materials. 

The buildings seen were well worthy of 
study, though the lack of the unexpected 
in the shape of simple roadside domestic 
work of really spontaneous architectural 
character was felt by members accustomed 
to the southern counties. The local build- 
ing material is, of course, stone ; and many 
excellent weathering varieties, both of 
freestone and rubble, are in use. Roofs 
are covered with stone slabs, not at all re- 


sembling the Gloucestershire or North- 
amptonshire “stone tiles,’? but much 


larger, thicker, more regular in shape, 
and, owing to their weight, habitually laid 
to a flatter pitch. In the Vale of York a 
rather dull red brick, lacking the texture 
of the Home Counties sand-faced brick, 
is the staple material, and roofs are usually 
of pantiles. Both these materials, how- 
ever, invade one another’s territory, and 
n the stone district pantiles are almost 
more common than roofing slabs. 

The buildings visited on the excursion 
lay in three clumps—a thick cluster at 
York and more scattered groups. around 
Ripon and Leeds. 

York Minster. 

York contains a considerable amount of 
Norman work, the most visible being the 
lower portion of Bootham Bar, but the 
most noteworthy the remains of the crypt 
at the Minster, the chief part of which 
was discovered as a consequence of the fire 
of 1829. There were two periods of build- 
ing under Norman bishops—the first when 
Thomas, the first Norman archbishop, pro- 
eeeded to rebuild what remained of the 
Saxon Cathedral about 1080, and _ the 
second when Archbishop Roger cither 
supplanted Thomas’s choir with one of 
nobler diménsions, or rebuilt the Saxon 
choir which had possibly been left stand- 
ing.’ It is to the latter period (1154-1181) 
that the fine work now visible in the crypt 
belongs. The addition of the unsatisfac- 
tory western towers between 1433 and 1474 
left the Minster practically as we see it. 
It escaped serious damage during the Civil 
War, due to the good offices of Fairfax, 
to whom we owe the preservation of the 
finest collection of painted glass in the 
kingdom. ‘The glass of York requires a 
paper by itself, and cannot be even slightly 
dealt with now. erie 

S!. Mary’s Abbey and the Walls. 

Reverting to the thiiteenth century in 
York at large (whence we have strayed to 
a consecutive account of the building of 
the Minster), the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey 
exhibit design and detail of the very 
highest order. The remains are those of 
the third church, the building of which 
was begun by Simon of Warwick, who was 
Abbot from 1259 to 1299. 

Among relics of the Kdwardian age are 
the city gates and walls. The walls are 
perfect all round the city, but built and 
repaired at so many different periods that 
very little ancient work can be definitely 
made out. The gates or bars, however, 
all show good Decorated work of military 
character, though only one—Walmgate 


Bar—retains its barbican, which was in 
the case rebuilt in 1648. 
St. Anthony’s Hall. 


One of the finest of the interesting lesser 
buildings of York is St. Anthony’s Hall, 
founded by Sir John Langton, Mayor of 
York, 2bout 1440, for Brethren of the 
Mendicant Order of St. Anthony. It con- 
sists of a noble hall entirely of timber con- 
struction, covered by a steep open roof 
with five very fine arched trusses, and three 
tie-beam trusses at the west end. On 
either side are aisles covered by flatter- 
pitched lean-tos, with arched braces, the 
principal rafters of which thrust their 
inner ends into the “nave,’’ where they 
appear as diminutive hammer beams. The 
building is now divided by modern floors 
and partitions to serve as the Bluecoat 
School. Another interesting building is 
St. William’s College. 

Old Guild Halls. 

Like all medieval towns, York had its 
rade guilds, and the continued existence 
of two of these in their original build- 
ings (though shorn of their powers) gives 
an old-world flavour. These are the Mer- 
chant Taylors and the Merchant Adven- 
turers, and though their halls do not now 
present any strikingly noteworthy archi- 
tectural features, they are of the type 
which we would not willingly suffer to 
pass. The Merchant Taylors’ Hall has 
been ceiled and panelled in Georgian 
times, but the feet of four moulded oak 
trusses poke through the ceiling and in- 
dicate the presence of a mediaval roof. 
Trinity Hall, the home of the Merchant 
Adventurers, has a pleasing front of three 
vine-carved barge-boarded gables, hidden 
behind’ modern houses, and its little 
chapel, with pews and pulpit of 1663, is 
curious. The actual hall consists of two 
parallel spans with rude timber trusses, 
and has little architectural character. 

Treasurer's House. 


Treasurer’s House stands on the north 
side of the Minster, opposite the Chapter 
House, and though its core is medizval 
and even older, externally the house is 
Jacobean. First Treasurer’s House, built 
by Archbishop Thomas, was apparently 
on the site of the Roman Imperial Bar- 
rack, and fragments of classical columns 
have been discovered at a level some raft. 
below the present ground floor. The 
house has had: many owners, most of 
whom apparently left their mark upon it 
by some alteration. The most important 
results were the refronting and division of 
the medieval hall by a floor (both as- 
sumed to be due to Sir George Young, 
about 1620), and the redecoration of the 
interior with panelling and new staircases, 
by Mr. Squire, between 1698 and _ 1700. 
Sir George Young’s “frontispiece” is a 
composition of the long-suffering Orders, 
used with most Germanic licence. On 
either side of the doorway a single Ionic 
pilaster carrying nothing is placed above 
coupled Doric columns, all having very 
weird details. The projecting wings 
with their ogee gables balance in mass, 
but the detail on the west has been re- 
modelled at a later date, and the masonry 
refronted. The north front remains prac- 
tically unaltered—a pleasing piece of 
brickwork. The house was restored for 
the present owner, Mr. Frank Green, in 
1897, and now houses a fine collection of 
period furniture in the various living 
rooms. Mr. Temple Moore’s work is not 


, 
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the least interesting in the house, his new 
entrance from Chapterhouse Street being 
a very delightful composition indeed. 


The Later Renaissance. 


The later Renaissance in York would 
apparently prove an interesting field for 
study. Numerous quietly satisfying brick 
fronts, with the usual appurtenances of 
wrought-iron railings, lead rainwater 
heads, and sturdy sashes give promise of 
good, simple panelled interiors. 


Austhorpe Hall. 


It was amusing to see the avidity with 
which sketchers, measurers, and photo- 
graphers attacked Austhorpe Hall, which 
was distinctly the success of the excursion. 
The house is particularly valuable owing 
to its perfect condition. It has suffered 
but one outrage—the removal of its main 
staircase—and, judging from the fine de- 
tail of the back stairs, this is a great loss. 
The rooms are all paneled with fine bold 
panelling and most excellent mouldings, 
which are in a fine condition tor study, 
since in several cases they are of clean 
oak, with contours undulled by paint. 
The old lock furniture remains on the 
doors, and the old leaded glazing in the 
mullioned and transom casement win- 
dows. Several of the ceilings are divided 
into bold coffers by beams with plaster 
mouldings and soffits, the room at the 
tight of the Hall having also modelled 
leaves in the angles. The simple but 
wholly satisfying. means by which the ex- 
ternal design attains its effect of dignity 
and restraint are very instructive; prac- 
tically the front is a play upon quoins of 
varying depths. The absence of absolute 
symmetry is also interesting. The two 
chimney-stacks above the roof are re- 
cently rebuilt. 


Temple Newsam. 


An interesting and unusual building is 
Temple Newsam, within sfour miles of 
Leeds. -As its name tells, it stands on the 
site of a former Preceptory of Knights 
Templars. The house is built round an 
immense courtyard, entirely open on the 
east side, and derives its striking character 
from the simplest components. The walls 
are of brickwork, and, with the exception 


of a projecting entrance porch fac- 
ing the court, have no architectural 
embellishment other than a few stone 


string-courses, and a profusion of stone- 
mullioned and transomed windows of 
varying proportions, including _ bays, 
large and small, square and canted, 
arranged without any particular effort 
at order or rhythm, but unified in 
effect by the widespreading building of 
which they form part, and the level balus- 
traded parapet which continues uninter- 
ruptedly around the whole _ building. 
Owing to the destructive action of the 
Leeds atmosphere, the stonework has be- 
come very badly perished, some of the 
balusters-being in places little thicker than 
a lead pencil. The roof is low-pitched, 
and covered with stone slabs. The most 
interesting room in the house is known 
as the Darnley-room. Its situation is at 
the south-west angle of the house on the 
first floor, and it has a rib ceiling and ex- 
ceedingly fine modelled frieze with cast 
or stamped leaves and berries united by 
freely-worked stems on a rough and un- 
even background. The external brick- 
work here, and on the west front generally, 
shows patterns in dark headers, so that 
it is probably the earliest work in the 
building. The south front was rebuilt in 
1796, and a great deal of interior work 
has been done by Mr. Bodley, including 
the grand stairway on the model of Hat- 
field and Blickling. 
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Harewood. 


_About six miles from Leeds, in the direc- 
tion of Harrogate, is an interesting group 
of buildings at Harewood. Within the 
limits of the Park are the ruins of Hare- 
wood Castle, the church, and the mansion 
which replaces the older Gawthorpe Hall, 
once the seat of the Gascoignes, and after- 
wards a sort of “week-end home” of the 
Earl of Strafford. Harewood Castle is 
a most interesting ruin, and it is surpris- 
ing that it appears to have received so little 
attention. The principal floor consists of 
a large hall lighted from east and west by 
Square-headed windows with mullions 
and transoms, and other rooms at the 
north and south ends. The entrance is by 
projecting tower on the east front towards 
the north, in which the portcullis grooves 
are Clearly visible; over this is a portcullis 
chamber. To the north of the screens 
were the kitchen and buttery; beneath 
which the fall of the ground rendered it 
possible to form extra rooms, one of which 
Was apparently a guard-room, and the 
other a strong vaulted cellar. Above the 
portcullis chamber is a small chapel or 
oratory. At the opposite end of the hall 
was the dais, with a large fireplace in 
usual position, and a most interesting 
recess, rather like an altar tomb, but with 
a small window lighting it from above, 
which was apparently a permanent buffet 
or sideboard. A wide spiral stair at the 
east end of the dais led to an upper floor 
above the hall (as in a Norman castle), 
and to several storeys of chambers in two 
square turrets at the south end. The 
Hall was covered by a pitch roof within 
the battlements. The Castle was built 
and fortified in 1367 by William de Ald- 
burgh. Harewood House, which was com- 
pleted in 1760, is the most considerable 
work by John Carr of York, but its ap- 
pearance has been greatly modified by 
alterations made in 1843 by Sir Charles 
Barry. Carr’s work is well summed up 
by Professor Blomfield as of correct pro- 
portion, “free from affectation, and not 
particularly ugly.” Barry’s alterations 
consisted in the removal of the projecting 
portico from the garden front (which ap- 
parently he proposed to transfer to the 
entrance front, though this was not done), 
and the raising of the end pavilions and 
links to provide additional bedrooms, with 
the application of a lofty balustrade as a 
crowning feature to the whole. Barry 
also destroyed several of the rather in- 
terestingly shaped rooms shown on _ the 
original plans. His sketch designs are 
preserved at the house, and were kindly 
exhibited for our inspection. The 
greater part of the interior decoration, and 
much of the furniture, is the work of 
Robert Adam, in his characteristic and 
refined manner. It is said that Chippen- 
dale was employed on the carving. The 
strong and weak points of the then cur- 
rent manner are well shown in the design 
of the entrance lodge to the park, which 
is a dignified composition with spreading 
wing walls and railings planned on a reflex 
curve (like a Greek moulding), connecting 
the central entrance lodge with two square 
angle pavilions. Their purpose I know 
not; possibly it is purely formal, but win- 
dows not fitting in with the desigu are 
compelled to hide round the corner. 

Harewood Church stands some distance 
north-east of the house. It is of early 
Perpendicular date, and probably built by 
the Prior of Bolton, to whom it was ap- 
propriated by Lord Lisle in 1383. The 
plan presents some interesting features, 
motably the way in which the aisles and 
nave arcade overlap the western tower, 
and the narrow, low arches piercing a 
length of solid wall at the east end of the 
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nave arcade, which latter feature is prob- 
ably accounted for by the former presence 
of a rood loft. The nave is without clear- 
story, and the very lofty arcade in which 
the archmould dies on to the octagonal 
shafts without impost mouldings is a tell- 
ing piece of work, very similar in detail 
to St. Martin, York. 


Ripon. 
A church has stood upon the site of the 
Minster since A.D. 670. St. Wilfred, 


Abbot of Ripon, was the first builder, and 
of his church the crypt remains below the 
present central tower. The _ present 
church was laid out on the usual lines by 
Archbishop Roger (1154-1181) as an aisle- 
less nave, central tower, and aisled tran- 
sept and choir. Of Roger’s work the choir 
arcade remains intact, and the north and 
west faces of the central tower and _ por- 
tions of the original nave wall may be seen. 
Archbishop Walter de Gray (1216-1255) 
added the west front and two western 
towers, which then stood outside the side 
walls of the aisleless nave, Archbishop 
John Romeyn the Younger (1286-1206), 
who rebuilt York nave here, rebuilt the 
east front and bays of the choir triforium 
and clerestory adjoining. Towards the 
end of the fourteenth century the Ladyloft 
was erected over the chapter-house and 
vestry ; in 1450 the south-east corner of the 
central tower fell, and these two faces were 
then rebuilt, together with the east side of 
the south transept. Owing to its abnor- 
mally short nave, and the lack of a 
dominating tower or group of towers, 
Ripon Minster has a huddled appearance. 
The east end is a noble composition, and, 
seen from the lower ground of the church- 
yard, groups up well. Towards the west 
front only a guide-book could possibly be 
enthusiastic; it is tame and insipid in an 
extreme degree. . Once again the Perpen- 
dicular builders (particularly of the north 
side) score heavily, when the virile strength 
of their work is contrasted with the timid 
Early English front. The internal effect 
of the Minster is confused, owing to the 
bungle of piers and arches at the crossing 
where the change of form in the arches 
has been left half done. The strong 
family likeness between the east fronts 
of Ripon, Guisborough, and Selby has 
been noted by Mr. Prior in his “ Gothic 
A Wasa 
“The Maudilins.”’ 


The small chapel of the Hospital of 
St. Mary Magdalene, locally known as 
“The Maudlins,” stands to the north of 
the town. The almshouses have been 
twice rebuilt, but the chapel, which is 
derelict, stands practically as it was left 
at the suppression of religious houses. 
Archbishop Thurstan (1114-1141) founded 
the hosnital for secular brethren and sis- 
ters and a chaplain, and the chapel is 
probably his work, though the Norman 
windows have been replaced by Perpendi- 
cular ones, and the jambshafts and arch 
of the Norman doorway “snowed up” hy 
later insertions. 


Kirklingion .Church. 


The church at Kirklington is interest- 
ing. An aisleless Norman nave has had 
aisles added in the fourteenth century, the 
piercing of the thick walls by arches hav- 
ing apparently been an engineering feat 
which taxed the capacities of the builders 
to the utmost, and led to some ugly distor- 
tions and a curious final effect owing to 
the clerestory wall, 3ft. 6in. thick, being 
carried on octagonal shafts, 1ft. gin. in 
diameter, by chamfered arches. The 
chancel was added in 1200, and three lan- 
cets and a blocked priest’s door of this 
date remain on the north side. 
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Fountains Abbey. 


The magnificent ruins of Fountains 
Abbey afford perhaps a_ better general 
idea of the disposition and extent of the 
buildings of a Jarge monastery than any 
similar remains in England. The 
original buildings have all the Cistercian 
austerity and avoidance of display, and 
conform to the usual practice of the order 
in the avoidance of a triforium and the 
absence of western towers in the church, 
and in the position and form of the chap- 
ter-house and refectory. The solid transi- 
tional Norman nave was building through 
the eleventh century under several abbots, 
and stands to-day roofless but unaltered 
save for the insertion of a large Perpendi- 
cular west window. Abbot Huby built 
the noble tower at the north end of the 
main transept at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century. The noble tower 
built by Abbot Huby remains practically 
perfect save for the upper portion of its 
pinnacles and all its interior floors. It 
is a really splendid mass, well up to the 
high levél of the English tower designers. 
The proportions of its several storeys, 
growing less as they ascend, are unusual, 
and another uncommon feature is the 
-bundant use of lettering as ornament. 
The twelve pinnacles, all set diagonally, 
must have given almost the effect of a 
Somersetshire crown when complete. 
This work is in the style once called “de 
based.” 


Fountains Hall. 


Fountains Hall, which stands against a 
steeply sloping hillside just outside the 
west gate of the abbey grounds, was built 
in 1611 by Sir Stephen Proctor, of stone 
obtained from the abbey ruins, and has 
undergone little change in its external 
aspect since that day. Internally the 
house was a disappointment, but extern- 
ally it is charming, despite its coarse and 
ill-judged detail. The lovely walled ter- 
race garden, continued beyond the entrance 
roadway, adds immensely to the effect. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. Johnson proposed a vote of 
thanks, and said what most impressed him 
were the particularly fine remains of Foun- 
tains Abbey. Barry’s alterations at Hare- 
wood House were not, in his opinion, an 
improvement. © He thought it a pity that 
the portico should be removed from the 
south front and not placed on the en- 
trance front. 

Mr. Louis Ambler seconded the vote of 
thanks, and regretted that no views of 
King’s Manor in York had been shown. 
The building, with its stone domes, was 
unique in Yorkshire. He was curious to 
know whether there had existed an earlier 
house than the present Austhorpe Hall, 
the date of which was 1690. A Sir Thomas 
Ambler, curiously enough, was said to have 
lived there in 1580. He much preferred 
Carr’s original design of Harewood 
House. 

Mr. F. Dare Clapham commented upon 
the excellent preservation of Fountains 
Abbey, which was an example to all other 
owners upon whose land such buildings 
happened to exist. 

Mr. C. A. Bateman having made a few 
remarks, Mr. Arthur Keen said that he 
did not think the cresting in St. John’s 
Church, Leeds, had been removed by 
Mr. Shaw, as Mr. Gunn had stated, but 
by somebody else. Heraldry, he no- 
ticed, was largely used as an architectural 
enrichment over the doorway at Hare- 
wood Castle, and the small quantity of 
heraldry on the City gates at York de- 
monstrated its value as a most effective 
decorative material. 

Mr. Edwin Gunn briefly replied. 
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STREET IMPROVEMENT IN 


HEREFORD. 


We have received some account, along 
with the accompanying plan, of a scheme 
for a street improvement in Hereford, put 
forward by a Hereford architect, Mr. Her- 
bert Skyrme, which appears to be a very 
good proposal, and should receive the sup- 
port of the inhabitants and the local au- 
thorities. As will be seen from the plan, 
the building line on one side of the High 
Street (shown in black on the plan) forms 
an obtuse angle, the opposite side of the 
street being straight; this not only looks 
bad in itself, but has the effect of narrow- 
ing the roadway in the centre portion of 
the street. Mr. Skyrme proposes to set 
back the existing walls of the ground floor 
portion of the houses, forming the shop 
fronts, to the extent of six or eight feet, 
and use this space for the root pavement, 
carrying the upper part of the houses on 
supports, leaving a covered way similar to 
those of the Chester Rows. The space 
occupied by the present footwalk would 
then be thrown into the roadway. This 
seems to be a simple and effective way of 
improving and widening the street, with- 
out probably any very large or prohibi- 
tive outlay. The only thing we do not 
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Block plan showing High Street. The black portion 

on the right denotes the additional pavement gained 

by the suggested scheme. The existing pavement 

shown by dotted space in front of the black portion 

denotes existing pavement to be removed, adding 4 
or 5 feet to roadway. 


A SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT SCHEME FOR 
HEREFORD. BY HERBERT SKYRME. 
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quite like in the description is the word 
“ornamental’’—the projecting portions of 
the buildings “to be supported on orna- 
mental cast-iron columns and girders.” 
Ornamental cast-iron is apt to be rather 
tawdry; if iron has to be used for the sake 
of not obstructing too much light, it is 
best treated in a plain and utilitarian man- 
ner. Would it not be possible to use stone 
columns? They would not stop out much 
more light, and the appearance would be 
infinitely better. 


(the wecompanying plan is ‘kindly lent by the 
* Hereford Journal.”’) 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH GOTHIC TOWNS 
IN THESSOUTH OF =ERANCE SSS 


By Dr. A. E. Brinckmann, of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

If we wish to have a basis on which to 
study, with their numerous contrasts, the 
systems of town planning adopted in the 
late Medieval epoch and included within the 
evolutionary pcriod of Gothic architecture, 
we must first form a picture of the structure 
of cities during the first ten centuries of the 
Christian era. We can still restore such a 
picture by comparing the plan of a modern 
town with the plan of old cities still extant. 
Changes that have occurred in the course of 
many centuries have been unable to obliterate 
their fundamental character, as shown, for 
instance, in the case of Strassburg, Orléans, 
and many other towns, where the Roman 
castrum or camp is still recognisable in the 
“old town.” 

After Southern Gaul, under the Roman 
domination, had developed a vigorous town 
life, we observe, about the fifth and sixth 
centuries of our era, not only a new style and 
a new departure in town building, but also 
evidence of a very marked return to urban 
pohty. This was the result, in the first 
place, of new social conditions, of the de- 
velopment of temporal and ecclesiastical 
feudalism; and, in the second place, of the 
great unheaval of nations. Goths, Saracens, 
and Normans appeared in turn on this great 
stage. It was these very cities that attracted 
the plunderers, and whatever had not struck 
deep root into the soil was swept away. It 
was but seldom that these destroying hosts 
turned a town into a base of operations, as 
the Visigoths built Carcassonne, the. old 
settlement close to the Roman citadel of Car- 
saco. Severed from the living world, sprung 
up as it were from the bosom of the moun- 
tain, we see the city of Carcassonne standing 
like a vision of the medieval burgh. 

(Half-a-dozen views of the city 
shown. | 

When the chaotic condition of affairs had 
slowly settled down and some order was 
established, new life was infused into the con- 
ception of town planning. Economic and 
legal privileges gave prominence to the 
urban population and raised its status in the 


were 


social system. The constantly increasing 
necessity for union apparent in the middle 
ages was instinctively pressing men into 


closer association. 

Religiously and socially this tendency re- 
ceived the support of the ecclesiastical and 
secular bedies, of the monasteries, and of 
chivalry. The consciousness of nulle place 
pour l’homme isole urged the individual to 
join the group, and the stronger the group 
became the more the individual felt his weak- 
ness. Such a state of things did not come 
to an end until the Renaissance. This in- 
stinctively felt need of combination whenever 
dissensions arose led to the foundation and 
population of new towns, and from it sprang 
up that municipal life the external expression 
of which was the Gothic style. 

Before arriving at the new town stage, how- 
ever, we observe preparatory tentative forms, 
which in historical evolution may be regarded 
as attempts to embody an idea for which the 


*Abstract of a paper read at the recent Town 


Planning Conference. 
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resources at hand were still inadequate- 
There is a want of self-reliance to produce 
the new as such. New departures in the 
structure of towns seek support in the old 
cities, monasteries, and burghs that already 
exist. Close to Narbonne appears the Bourg 
St. Paul, which dates from 800. In the 
north-west, at the foot of the Burgh of Car- 
cassonne, the Faubourg (Faux-bourg, which 
means a small inferior town) of Barbacane 
makes its appearance. The relations between 
these suburbs and the metropolis were gener- 
ally unfriendly, for the old town looked down 
upon these humble settlements. 

Yet it sometimes happened also that an 
old town constantly absorbed its suburbs, and 
had thus to extend its enceinte of walls, until 
it fnally came to constitute the centre only 
of the new town, as, for instance, here at 
La Kéole, where old walls of various periods 
have been preserved. 

Only at the moment when the towns 
assumed any importance for the ruling 
political factors did the art of town planning 
in the South of France receive the requisite 
impulse. This took place when the nobility 
recognised the advantage conferred upon 
them by fortified towns. The shifting of 
political power in Southern France accounts: 
for these changes. 

The attention paid to towns resulted in the 
foundation of new ones altogether. A factor 
of an economical character became identified 
with this polito-military view: a town, with 
its contributions and services, became for the 
founder who extended his protection to it a 
profitable investment. These foundations, 
were salled in France villesneuves or bas- 
tides. 

The originators of these new towns came 
from three different quarters. Sometimes it 
was the French Crown that sowed the first 
seeds of the conception of unity. At another 
time it was the Kings of England whom we 
find erecting a wall with bastides before Bor- 
deaux, which had supplanted Bazas. Finally, 
the third class of town-founders is to be found’ 
in the great Suzerains, who wanted by this- 
method to secure their power against the 
Crown, against the small territorial lords, the 
ecclesiastical princes, and the monasteries. 

(The paper was illustrated by thirty-three 
diagrams, each of which was briefly explainea 
by the author.] 

In 1669 the Rue de la Ferronnerie was oc- 
cupied by shops, the backs of which ad- 
jointed the charnel-house of the Cimetiére 
des Innocents. Louis XIV., with a view to 
increasing its width to 30 feet, ordered that 
the Chapter of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois 
should, in accordance with their offer, have 
these walls replaced by a large building en- 
tirely occupying one side of the new street. 
Furthermore, ‘“‘at each end of the Rue de la 
Ferronnerie was to be built a portico accord- 
ing to a drawing which wag also ordered by 
His Majesty.” The King decreed at the same 
time that all the sums due by the Chapter 
of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois concerning the 
extension of the Louvre, up to the sum of 
one hundred thousand livres, should be ap- 
plied ‘“‘as to one half to the erection of 
houses in the Rue de la Ferronnerie, and as 
to the other half for such ornamental pur- 
poses and at such places as it shall please 
His Majesty to order.” 

In 1684 the Maréchal Duc de la Feuillade, 
wishing to provide a circular and ornamental 
space in harmony with the superb statue of 
Louis XIV., bought some ground and started 
works according to drawing supplied by 
Jules Hardouin Mansart, which were con- 
tinued after his death by the Provost of the 
Merchants’ Guild and the Alderman of the 
City of Paris. The contract bound the 
owners of the houses around the square and 
their successors to keep up the frontages in 
the same condition, without ‘“‘ ever making 
any changes therein.” 

In 1685 Louvois, the Minister, wishing to 
concentrate upon the space now occupied by 
the Place Vendéme, the King’s Library, 
various academies, the Mint, the Hétel des 
Ambassadeurs, etc., bought the Hotel de 
Vendéme, pulled down the Convent des 
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Capucines, and rebuilt it with a large dome 
i1 axial line with the space. This scheme 
provided for a square built on three sides, 
whilst the fourth side was closed by railings 
raised along the Rue Saint-Honoré, with im- 
portant pavilions at the four corners, and an 
arcade entrance opposite. But Louvois died 
in 1691, leaving his work unfinished. Then, 
in 1698, Louis XIV. caused the build‘ngs that 
had been started to be demolished, and 
ordered the works to be resumed according 
to Mansart’s plan, which provided for its 
present octagonal shape, and which affected 
not only the square itself, but also the two 
approaches permitting access to the Rue 
Saint-Honoré and the Rue des Mathurins. 
It was then that the Place des Conquétes, or 
Place Louis le Grand, which was finished in 
1701, became the meeting place of the Paris- 
lan aristocracy during the eighteenth century. 
lowards the end of last century the char- 
acter of the old dwellings in the Place Ven- 
déme gradually disappeared and gave way to 
hotels and commercial establishments, some 
of which, in spite of the authorities forbidding 
the terms of their contracts, erected on the 
balconies and other places signboards which 
disfigure their general architectural style. 


NEWS IN BRIEF. 


Statue of the Duke of Devonshire at 
Eastbourne. 


A statue of the late Duke of Devonshire, 
raised by public subscription, was unveiled 
at Eastbourne last week by the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Lieutenant of Sussex. The 
statue is of bronze, and is the work of Mr. 
Alfred Drury, A.R.A. It is 8ft. 6ins. high, 
and stands on a granite pedestal roft. high. 
The figure was cast by Messrs. Singer and 
Sons, of Frome. The monument repre- 
sents the late Duke in the robes of Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University, with the 
Collar of the Order of the Garter. It 
stands on the Western Lawns, which form 
part of King Edward’s Parade. 


The Painted Hall at Greenwich. 


The Painted Hall at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, in whick are _pre- 
served the Nelson relics, is now closed to 
the public. It will not be reopened until 
the end of January, in order to facilitate 
the carrying out of necessary repairs. 
These, however, have nothing to do with 
the fabric, so far as the walling is con- 
cerned, nor with the mural paintings, which 
were restored a short time ago. All that is 
to be done is the repairing of the stone 
flooring, which is made up of square flags, 
some of which have greatly deteriorated ; 
but the work will take some time on ac- 
count of the elaborate precautions neces- 
sary for the preservation of the famous 
paintings from possible injury, owing to 
the dust and dirt arising from opera- 
tions. 


Institution of Civil Engineers’ New 
Building. 

The laying of the foundation stone of 
the new building for the Institution of 
Civil Enginers in Great George Street 
took place last week. The present building 
was erected in 1896, but as the site was re- 
quired for the extension of the Govern- 
ment offices the Institution found it neces- 
sary to find a new home, and obtained the 
present site, on which will be erected pre- 
mises which will occupy an area of 21,000 
square feet. Sir William H. White, chair- 
man of the Building Committee, said the 
new home they were about to build would 
provide for the expansion which they con- 
fidently hoped would take place in the 
‘future. It was a singular fact that during 
the last 16 years they had had reason to 
rebuild twice. ‘The first rebuilding was 
necessitated by the natural growth of the 
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Institution. The total number or names 
on the roll was 6,221 in 1894. At Midsum- 
mer, Ig10, the total was 9,053. At Mid- 
summer, 1894, they had 794 students; at 
Midsummer, i910, they had 1,733. Mr. 
James C. Inglis, President of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, laid the founda- 
tion stone, placing below it the memorials 
—copies of the charters and of the Telford, 
Watt, and Stephenson medals of the In- 
stitution. Mr. Alexander Siemens, Presi- 
dent-Elect, proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Inglis, which was seconded by Sir 
John Wolfe Barry. The President, in 
reply, said the question of education and 
the connection between theoretical know- 
ledge and practice was one of the most im- 
portant considerations for the future of 
their Institution. Their hope was that the 
Institution would become the parent en- 
gineering institution for British engineers 
all over the Empire. 


A New Technical School for Cardiff. 


Cardiff Education Committee have re- 
commended the Council to proceed with 
the work of erecting a new technical school 
in Cathays Park. The cost, exclusive of 
the site, 1s estimated at £40,000. 

Palladium Theatre of Varieties. 

We understand that in this building, 
which is the largest of its kind in London, 
particular attention will be given to the 
style of electric fittings. The fittings in 
the auditorium will be chiefly of the 
Georgian type, ina dull brass finish. The 
stalls, saloon, lounge, and landings, will 
be lighted by electroliers and other fittings 
be lighted by electroliers and _ other 
fittings of special heavy Georgian 
design, whilst fittings of Louis XV. 
style in gilt and crystal have been 
selected for the dress circle saloon. The 
whole of the fittings are being supplied 
by Messrs. Siemens Brothers Dynamo 
Works, Ltd. (Fittings Department, Tys- 
sen Street, Dalston), whose own artist is 
responsible for the accepted designs. 


Compensation for Contractors. 

In January, 1909, the Government of 
the Argentine Province of Buenos Aires 
allotted to Messrs. Pauling and Co. (Ltd.) 
a contract for the carrying out of certain 
drainage work, the conditions being that 
the work shouid be carried out at cost 
price, and that a commission of 10 per 
cent. should be given to the contractors 
as their profit. Subsequently the Provin- 
cial Government came to the conclusion 
that it would be more to their interests 
to carry out the work themselves, and they 
approached the firm in question with a 
view to the rescission of the contract. The 
matter was referred to arbitration, with 
the result that the arbitrators, who were 
hoth natives of the Argentine, awarded 
Messrs. Pauling and Co. (Limited) the 
sum of £150,000 as compensation to them 
for the cancellation of the contract. 


Abuses of Public Advertising. 

A report of the Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising gives a state 
ment of the position as regards the opera- 
tion of the Advertisements Regulation Act 
of 1907, and of the sky signs prohibition 
provisions of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act of the same year. Under 
the latter 154 cities and towns and dis- 
tricts in England and Wales forbid sky 
signs. Many others do so under private 
Acts. Under the Advertisements Regula- 
tion Act the following local authorities 
have up to the present framed bylaws 
which have been approved by the Home 
Office, and are now in force :—Counties— 
Cumberland, Lancashire, Somerset, Suf- 
folk (East), Westmorland; Boroughs, etc. 
—Ahbingdon, Barnes, Bromley, Chelten- 
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ham, Exeter, Hereford, King’s Nortom 
and Northfield, Luton.- A great number of 
drafts are still under consideration. The 
hon. secretary of the Society is Mr. 
Richardson Evans, The Keir, Wimbledon. 


Garden City for Guildford. 


A number of private residents at Guild- 
ford have banded themselves together 
with the intention of developing at once 
20 acres of land on the outskirts of the 
borough on garden city lines. The estate 
overlooks a very large park, and is sur- 
rounded by trees. Pretty and convenient 
cottages with large gardens, for which 
there is a demand in Guildford, will be 
built, and occupiers will be able to pur- 
chase the freehold of their cottages.. 
Already two pairs of cottages have beem 
hespoken, and the scheme promises to 
be a success. 


‘““North Devon and West Somerset’’. 


With reference to the notice, in a re- 
cent issue, of the book upon “North 
Devon and West Somerset,’ published by 
the Homeland Association, the observa- 
tion on the supposed absence of maps ap- 
pears to have been superfluous, for we are 
informed by the publishers that two maps 
are supplied with this book. They will 
be found in the pocket at the end of the 
volume. Doubtless our reviewer had 
not discovered them. 


The Lighting of Victoria Street. 


The new system of lighting Victoria 
Street by high pressure gas lamps, each. 
of 2,000 candle-power, has now been com- 
pleted, and the Westminster City Council 
are to be congratulated on the result. 
When the installation of modern gas lamps 
has been completed in Regent Street, Pall 
Mall, Piccadilly Circus, and Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London will make a far better 
comparison with Berlin and Paris in the 
matter of street lighting than ever before. 


The King’s Gift to Crathie Church, 


Balmoral. 


As a memorial to King Edward VII.,. 


King George proposes to erect in Crathie 
Church, Aberdeenshire, a new communion 


table of Iona marble, behind which will. 


be an oak screen, richly carved and 
canopied, the whole resting on a base of 
granite. The design is by Messrs. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie and Sons, architects,. 
of Aberdeen and London. 


Hanover Chapel, Peckham. 


The Hanover Chapel (which is to be de 
molished) and its site at the corner of Rye 
Lane and High Street, Peckham have 
been sold for £12,000. Pending the erec- 
tion of a new chapel, the congregation will 
use Collyer’s Memorial Hall for their ser- 
vices. 

New By-laws for Romsey. 

At a recent meeting of Romsey Board 
of Guardians, Mr. White brought up a 
set of building laws considered by a com- 
mittee and framed and amended on the 
model by-laws, the alterations being 
almost entirely of a sanitary character, 
and having. to do with water, drainage, 
cesspools, and ventilation. He remarked 
that 17 out of the 21 District Councils in 
the. county had adopted by-laws, and 
ihree others were considering them. The 
new by-laws were adopted by a vote of 
six to four. 


We are informed that the Christ Church 


Schools, Folkestone, are being supplied’ 


with Shorland’s patent warm air ventilat- 
ing Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 
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This wall is carried below ground level through spongy subsoil and underlying water-logged ballast to the blue clay, at a varying depth, 
averaging 25 ft. below rail level in the station. The materials used are Portland stone and red hand-made sand-faced bricks from the 
Reading district. Messrs. J. Mowlem and Co., Ltd., were the contractors. 


BAY OF SCREEN WALL, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON. 
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and Co., of Loughborough. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED AND COMPLETED. 


Blackpool.—The Town Council have d2- 
cided to complete the’ widening and improve- 
ment or the promenade between the North 
Pier and the Claremont Esplanades. Alter- 
mative schemes, either of which will cost 
about £40,000, are now under consideration. 

x * * 


Burnley.—The Burnley Town Council have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Macdonald and 
Deakin, of Victoria Street, Westminster, to 
construct a reservoir and other waterworks 
at Hurstwood and Cliviger, for the sum of 
£158,828. The reservoir is to have a capacity 
of 320,000,000 gallons, and the cost of the 
whole scheme, including land and pipe-line, 
is £220,000. Mr. Diggle, of Heywood and 
London, is the engineer. 


“ 
ry 


Cardiff.—The foundation stones have been 
laid of the new Salem Methodist Church, 
Canton, Cardiff, which is in course of erec- 
tion at a cost of £4,300. The building is 
situated at the corner of Market Road and 
Cowbridge Road. It is designed in Perpen- 
dicular style. At the rear of the church is 
a large schoolroom, with four classrooms, te- 
tiring rooms, and a kitchen. The buildings 
will be heated throughout with hot water and 
lit with electricity. The roof will be of 
open timber, the woodwork being of pitchpine 
and mahogany. The windows will be of 
cathedral-tinted glass. The church will pro- 
vide accommodation for 550 persons, and the 
schoolroom for I650. Messrs. Habershon, 
Fawckner and Co., High Street, Cardiff, are 
the architects, and Mr. James Stephens, 
Brunswick Street, is the contractor. 

A new Parish Hall and Institute in Wye- 
verne Road, St. Andrew’s Parish, is in course 
of erection at a cost of about £2,200. The 
main hall will be capable of seating 400; while 
there will be two classrooms, each seating 
So persons in addition to two smaller rooms, 
kitchen, and storage rooms. 


x 

Chatteris (Hunts.).—The Parish Church of 
S.S. Peter and Paul, Chatteris, has been 
re-opened on completion of the work of 
restoration and rebuilding. In October, 1908, 
a contract was signed with Messrs. John 
Thompson and Co., of Peterborough, to 
carry out the restoration to the designs of 
Sir Arthur Blomfield and Scns, London, at 
a cost of £7,360. The chancel, north and 
south aisles, have been taken down and re- 
built. An examination of the tower showed 
that there were no foundations, and besides 
te-pointing and underpining this part of the 
fabric, new 7ft. concrete foundations have 
been laid all round the church. The nave 
has been extended by the addition of north 
and south aisles. A heating chamber has 
been erected, and the apparatus is on the 
radiator system, installed by Mr. W. F. Spen- 
cer, of Oldham. The new altar and altar 
sails have been executed in Australian oak, 
whilst the gangways of the nave and aisles 
have been laid with oak blocks, and the 
remainder of the floor with deal blocks. The 
church roof, which was formerly a lead flat, 
has been restored to its original pitch, and 
entirely covered with red tiles. Several of 
the old windows have been restored and re- 


fixed. Inthe north chancel aisle the organ 
has been re-erected. The whole of the new 
wrought stonework has been executed in 


Weldon stone, and a quantity of Yorkshire 
stone has also been utilised. Since the 
Original estimate was prepared it has been 
found necessary to expend a further £800 on 
clergy and choir vestries,.the south porch, 


rood staircase, and belfry staircase. The 
work of restoration has also included the 
re-hanging of the church bells. A new 


framework was inserted, the bells were re- 
turned and re-hung, and a tenor bell weighing 
Ir cwt. has replaced the treble, this work 
being carried out by Messrs. John Taylor 


0., 0 Seating accom- 
modation is now provided for 700. 
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Cradley Heath.—The foundation stones 
have been laid of new Sunday schools, which 
are in course of erection in the Dudley Wood 
Road, Cradley Heath, at an estimated cost of 
£2,500. The buildings will accommodate 
about 800 children. 


* * 


concentrate all the public work under one 
roof. Provision will be made for the police 
court, magistrates’ rooms, and Council Cham- 
ber, and the Victoria Hall will be enlarged to 
accommodate about a thousand persons. The 
Inspector expressed himself as favourable to 
% the proposals. 

Dudley—The High School for Girls in . ae, 

Priory Lane, Dudley, which has been Ribchester (Preston).—The Preston Board 
erected at a total cost of £23,000, isa hand- Of Guardians have decided by a majority of 
some brick building with heavy stone dress- OM€ vote to carry out a scheme of improve- 
ings. It is pleasantly situated, being in full ment and extension at Ribchester Workhouse, 
view of the old castle ruins and of the wooden at a cost of £18,000. 


slopes of the Wren’s Nest. It comprises a eS we 
large assembly room, designed by pupils of Southampton. — The Polygon Baptist 
the Guild of Arts and Crafts, eleven class Church and Schools, South aren taal ahicl 


rooms, physical and chemical laboratories, 
mistresses’ rooms, and caretaker’s apartments. 
The grounds are to be laid out, and will be 
surrounded by terraces. The school is to 
accommodate 250 scholars. Four-sevenths of 
the total cost is provided by the Staffordshire 
County Council. 


have been recently completed and opened, 
have been designed in late Gothic, freely 
treated. The buildings have been car- 
tied out for about £6,500, by - "Mri, J. 
Nichol, of Bitterne Park, Southampton, from 
designs by Messrs. George Baines and Son, 
architects, 5, Clements Inn, Strand, London. 
* * 


Southend-on-Sea.—The Town Council has 


* * * 


Glasgow.—The new buildings of the Glas- 


gow and West of Scotland Technical College, approved the following plans :—Two houses 
the largest in the kingdom devoted to educa- Shaftesbury Avenue ; six houses, South 
tion, have now been completed at a cost of Avenue, Southchurch ; shop andi house 
about £350,000. The building scheme was Leigh Road West; eight houses, Beedell 
inaugurated in 1gor. 4 


Avenue ; house, Ramuz Drive ; three houses, 
Grand Drive; four houses, two in Tintern 
Avenue and two in Southview Drive ; bunga- 
low, Lord Roberts Avenue; additions to 
church, Park Road; three houses, Hainault 
Avenue; forty-eight houses, Trinity and 
Lime Roads; bungalow, Silverdale Avenue; 
four houses, Stornoway Road; house, Sea 
View Road ; two houses, Westborough Road ; 
two houses, Southview Drive; two houses, 
Main London Road ; two houses, Park Road ; 


* * * 


Gosport.—The new Nicholson Memorial 
Hall has been completed, and was erected at 
a cost of about £2,100, inclusive of site. The 
building occupies a corner site beside the 
Bury Arch at the junction of Stoke Road and 
St. Andrew’s Road, and consists of a main 
hall 43ft. by 27ft:, and two smaller halls, 
each 27ft. by 25ft. The building, which has 
a red brick elevation and tile roof, provides 


accommodation for 210 scholars. Messrs. alterations and additions, Carlton House, 
Lawson and Reynolds, Bournemouth, are Winton Avenue; six houses, Hildaville 
the architects. Drive ; two houses, Sandowne Avenue; two 
Sigh tate Ure bungalows, Glenwood Avenue; seven houses, 

Grangetown (Sunderland).—Mr. James Rayleigh Avenue; ten houses Plas Newydd; 


two bungalows, Uplands Road; two houses, 
Kilworth Avenue; house, Burges Road, 
Thorpe Bay; house, Eastwood Road; two 
houses, Eastwood Lane; six houses, South- 
borough Drive ; two houses, Beach Road ; four 
houses, East Street; two houses, Wenham 
Drive ; six villas and stable, Bryant Avenue 
and Winter Avenue; stable in Southchurch 
Beach Road; six houses, Sutton Road ; 
house, Macdonald Avenue; two houses, 
Burges Road ; nine houses, Branksome Road ; 
four houses, Leigh Road East; two houses, 
Harcourt Avenue. 


* 


Knott, M.P., has laid the foundation stone 
of St. Aidan’s Church, Grangetown, Sunder- 
land. Only the first part of the new church 
is now being built. The edifice is designed 
in the Perpendicular Gothic style, and will be 
faced with Lincolnshire bricks. It will have 
arcades of red Dumfries stone with moulded 
bases and caps of octagonal piers. The walls 
are to be plastered inside, with a wood dado 
panelling under the aisle windows. The 
roof will be covered with red Staffordshire 
tiles and panelled inside. A bell turret 
covered with green Westmorland slates will 
be erected on the west end of the nave. The 
completed church will accommodate 675 per- 
sons, but the present scheme comprises nave, 
narth aisle, and porch. A temporary vestry 
and chancel will be formed at the east end 
and there will be seating accommodation for 
345) persons.) Mr) C Hodgson Fowler, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., of Durham, is the archi- 
LECUs 


* * 


Sunderland.—It is proposed to erect a new 
school for boys at a cost of £13,500, and to 
leave the present school for girls. Plans have 
been prepared by Mr, G. T. Brown. 


* * 


Torquay.—A Local Government Board en- 
quiry has been held by Mr. A. A. G. Malet, 
M.Inst.C.E., at the Town Hall, into applica- 
tions of the Town Council for sanction to bor- 
row sums amounting altogether to £9,400, 
consisting of £5,150 for the purchase of the 
Plainmoor field for a recreation ground, and 
the adjoining Homelands property as a site 
for a public elementary school, and £4,250 
for improvements in connection with the St. 
Marychurch Gasworks. 

* * * 


Wheatley Hill (Durham).—The new hall 
erected and furnished at a cost of £1,700 by 
the miners of Wheatley Hill has been for- 
mally opened on completion. The building 
consists of committee rooms, a retiring room, 
and a kitchen, in the basement; and a large 
hall with gallery and permanent platform on 
the first floor. Mr. James Garry, F.R.I.B.A., 
West Hartlepooi, was the architect, and Mr. 
John White the contractor. 

* * * 


Wilmslow.—Mr. Courtney Clifton, Inspec- 
tor for the Local Government Board, has held 
a public inquiry at Wilmslow respecting the 
Council’s application for sanction to borrow 
42,500 required for a new fire station, am- 
bulance headquarters, and general depot. 
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Lincoln.—The foundation-stone has been 
laid of the new Children’s Home for the Lin- 
coln Guardians. Messrs. Mortimer and Son 
are the architects, and the contractor is Mr. 
T. Elmes, of Gainsborough. 

¥ * * 


London, S.W.—<A new picture palace is to 
be erected on an important site. with a front- 
age of 113ft. 6ins. to Kew Briage Approach 
oa the Middlesex side. A prominent feature 
will be the main entrance, surmounted by a 
dome, with the principal lines of the building 
picked out with electric lamps. Messrs. Pal- 
grave and Co., 28, Victoria Street, S.W., are 
the architects. 


* * * 


Pontefract.—Application is to be made by 
the Corporation to borrow £10,000 for a new 
elementary school. 


* * * 


Pudsey.—A Local Government Board in--~ 
quiry has been held at Pudsey into the pro- 
posal of the Corporation to spend £7,500 
upon the improvement of the Town Hall. It 
was stated that the Corporation proposed to 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION : 
CONFERENCE OF 
SECRETARIES. 


The annual Conference of Secretaries of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers of Great Britain and Ireland was held 
on October roth, at the Victoria Hotel, Man- 
chester. 

Councillor S. Smethurst, who presided, 
said, in the course of his opening’ address: 
My first word must be one of hearty wel- 
come to you, and to express the great grati- 
fication it is to me to meet a body of men 
who are so ey bound up with the 
success of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of which I have the honour this year 
to be President. 


[ feel the difficulty of presuming to address 
you in respect to a business of which many 
of you have a very much wider knowledge 
than I can possibly have. Still there are 
one or two points in reference to your call- 
ing as Secretaries of Branch Associations and 
Federations I would like to say a word or 
two upon. 

First, may I emphasize the importance I 
attach to a good secretary in the growth and 
development of our Federation and Associa- 
tions. Next to a thoroughly earnest unselfish, 
and energetic member of an Association, and 
Iam not sure whether I ought always to make 
this exception, the most important man is the 
secretary. He is, or ought to be, the brain 
and hand which is continually watching its 
interests and guiding its movements. It is 
his business, and if he performs it rightly, his 
position enables him to bring great advan- 
tage to his members and profit to himself, for 
there are continuously happening things, 
which in the hands of an alert secretary may 
be shaped for the benefit of his members, 
and the good secretary is watchful of every 
opportunity of doing and suggesting things 
which are for their mutual good. 

For instance, as a capable man _ thinks 
out the possibilities that may be gained by 
the complete combination of his members, he 
will find that there are benefits yet undreamt 
of by many to be gained; andhe set apart 
for this work, may have the whole affdirs of 
his organisation always under observation and 
control, and being impartial as between one 
member and another, and between one sec- 
tion of members and another, he can pro- 
pound schemes for their (the members’) 
mutual good without being under the imputa- 
tion of serving personal or selfeh ends. A 
branch of which every member of any impor- 
tance in the trade is a member offers many 
occasions in relation to clients, workpeople, 
architects, surveyors and public authorities, 
which a capable secretary, feeling his power, 
and with a moderate exercise “Of it, may 
turn to the undoubted advantage of his mem- 
bers. He, if he has risen to the true mean- 
ing of his office, will be the one man who is 
watching all the possibilities of the situa- 
tion and constantly bringing proposals before 
his committee for their endorsement or other- 
wise. 

A necessary quality in the man I desire to 
see as secretary everywhere is, enthusiasm— 
that enthusiasm which in all callings puts a 
man at the top of his profession. But apart 
from mere professional enthusiasm, I: think 
these organisations which are so closely re- 
lated to the industrial life of the nation, if 
wisely handled, may be immense factors in 
the right shaping of the industrial concerns 
of our country, eliminating injustice on every 
side and substituting argument and reason 
for brute force. 

Our Conciliation Boards are only in their 
infancy, but if carefully guarded they are 
bound to be of incalculable advantage to 
every interest concerned. Much good has al- 
ready accrued, but more remains to be 
reaped. 

From those who have not got all they 
Wanted through their agency, there has at 
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times been almost violent criticism, but that 
is incidental to every new movement, and 
need not be taken too seriously; but I do 
bespeak from you secretaries a friendly in- 
terest in their welfare, and that you do all 
you can to cherish them and perfect them, 
so that they may the better serve the end 
they were brought into existence for. 


It will be seen that my idea of a secretary 
is not that perfunctory individual who thinks 
that his only work consists in taking a few 
minutes, writing a few_Jetters, and carrying 
out the instructions of‘ his committee, and 
leaving to them (the committee) all initiative 
and action. Under such circumstances little 
of real progress in our movement is to be 
hoped for. 


In a final word may I say that the man 
who throws himself enthusiastically in this 
movement reaps ultimately the great reward. 
If he does his work well, he gets more mem- 
bers, and so more funds. Also, if he does 
his work well he becomes indispensable, and 
so commands, and I am sure will always get, 
the best scale of payment for what he does. I 
trust you may have a very successful Confer- 
ence, and that you may leave it inspired by 
the possibilities that are in your hands. 


The meeting then resumed the discussion 
of a paper read by Mr. Thos. Smith (Shef- 
field) at the last conference, on “‘ The Mixed 
Clauses for dealing with conciliation and dis- 
putes which exist in working rules as sur- 
vivals from a period anterior to the National 
scheme of Federation.” 

Mr. Thos. Smith said that since his paper 
was read last year there had been consider- 
able experience of the working of these rules. 
Everything suggested in the paper had been 
done, and it only remained for him to deal 
with the objection raised in the paper. This 
h> briefly did, and he concluded by remark- 
ing that his sole object was to bring the local 
rules into line with the conciliation rules. 


The Chairman thought there was no diffi- 
culty in the position. It was an understood 
thing that the local rules did not set aside or 
override the rules of the Conciliation Board. 

Mr. Amphlet found the matter so simple 
that he was amazed to find that anyone 
should think it necessary to discuss it at such 
length, 

Mr. J. Davidson (Yorkshire Federation), 
in view of the fickleness of workmen, strongly 
deprecated the lightly throwing away of pre- 
conciliation board. procedure, and urged the 
importance of retaining it as a second line 
of defence. 


Mr. A. G, White, Mr. McFarlane, Mr. 
Moss having joined in the discussion, Mr. 
Amphlet proposed, ‘‘ That the local associa- 
tions be requested so to alter their rule in the 
working rules as to the settlement of dis- 
putes, as to come into harmony with the 
Conciliation Board rules.” This was accepted 
by Mr. Smith and adopted by the meeting. 


Mr. Dean re-introduced the question of a 

national insurance scheme, the discussion on 
which had been adjourned from the ijast an- 
nual meeting. 

The Chairman suggested that so large a 
question should be ‘referred to the Federa- 
tion, and after discussion, this course was 
adopted. 

Mr. R. on his 
accounts. 
Glenton, Mr. 


Budd then read a paper 
system of standardising builders’ 
This was discussed by Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Woolley, Mr. 
Sykes, Mr. Vose, Mr. Moss, and Mr. Woods, 
and a vote of thanks was passed to the reader 
of the paper. 

Mr. Bertram B. Moss (Liverpool) read a 
paper on ‘“‘The Advantages of a. Reference 
List about Architects, Surveyors, Clerks of 
Works, etc.’’ After discussion, the following 
resolution was carried: ‘‘ That having heard 
Mr. Moss’s account of the reference list in 
use at Liverpool, this meeting is of opinion 
that it is advisable that such reference list 
should become general in the Federation, and 
that the secretaries present pledge themselves 
to bring the matter before their respective 
associations at an early date; and also that 
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the matter be brought before the secretaries 
not present at this meeting. 

Mr..A. G. White’s paper on ‘“‘ The Need 
for a more Efficient Means of Ascertaining the 
Opinions and Wishes of our Members”’ re- 
sulted, on the suggestion of Mr. Moss, in the 
formation of a small committee to consider 
the suggestions put forward by Mr. White. 
The committee consists of Messrs. Moss, 
Davidson, Amphlet, Smith, Woolley, arld 
Hope. 

It was decided to: hold the next meeting in 
London. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Eccles Baths Extension. 


The Baths Committee, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Council, have resolved to 
appoint Mr. Ernest Woodhouse. assessor in 
this competition. 

Donnybrook Hospital for Incurables. 

The Building Committee, having taken 
into consideration a letter addressed to them 
by twenty-three architects with reference to 
the conditions of this competition, have de- 
cided to extend the time for the delivery of 
designs to February 1st, tg11; that the 
general scale shall be altered to 16ft. to the 
inch; and that the margin of allowance on 
competitors’ estimates of cost of alterations 
in the existing buildings shall be increased to 
15 per cent. Other suggestions put forward in 
the letter—such as that the assessor should be 
sole adjudicator, and that a site plan should 
be provided, the committee decline to adopt. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

NOV...§2) = JANG 24) €x91t & TREVOR 
SQUARE ESTATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
With respect to this competition, we are asked 
to say that applications are not being dealt 
with at the Trevor Estate, full particulars 
having been advertised on October 15. 

NOV; 15: : LOWNPEPLANY FORM ES- 
TATES » AT RUISLIP “AND  NORTH- 
WOOD.—Particulars in our issue for Octo- 
ber roth. 


NOV. 29. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—Particulars in our 
issue for October 12. 


DEGTair MANCHESTER. LAYING 
OUT, OF THE BEAGKLEY ESTATE, Par 
ticulars in our issue for October 12. 


DEC. 1. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILD- 


‘ING OF MR. J: E. BEALE’S PREMISES. 


Particulars in our issue for October 12.* 


(*The Council of the Society of*Architects 
recommend to their members ‘‘the desir- 
ability of not pps: »? Also the Secretary 
of the R. I. B.A. asks us to print the following 
notice: ‘‘ Particulars of this competition have 
reached the Competitions Committee so late 
that they do not feel justified in recommend- 
ing the Council of the R.I.B.A. to debar mem- 
bers from competing, as they otherwise would 


have done, but they desire to point out that 


the conditions are very unsatisfactory.’ 


DEG. 14. 


out of the grounds of Villa Marina, Douglas, 
Particulars in our issue for October 12. 

FEB. 1, 1911. DUBLIN. NEW PAVILION, 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 
AT DONNYBROOK.—Particulars in our 
issue for October 12. 


MARCH 1s, 
SALVADOR. 


torr. THEATRE AT SAN 
A competition, open to the 
architects of all countries, is announced in 
connection with a projected new theatre at 
San Salvador. The author of the first pre- 
miated design is to receive 8,o00 francs, and 
4,000 francs will be awarded as a second 
prize. Particulars in our issue for October 26. 


The contract for the new reinforced con- 
crete jetty at Bedenham for the Ad- 
miralty has been awarded to Messrs. J. 
Moran and Son, Ltd., of Westminster. 


DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN.— 
Competitive designs and plans for the laying: 
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FEDERATION NEWS. 


National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers. 


The quarterly meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee was held on October 11th, at the new offices 
of the Federation, Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, 
W.C. 

A deputation was appointed, consisting of the 
officers of the Federation, to confer with the Council 
of the Association of Municipal and County Engin- 
eers on the subject of the appointment of inde- 
pendent arbitrators in municipal forms of contract. 
The conference was fixed for October 2oth. 

The report of the deputation, consisting of the 


President, the senior Vice-President, and Secre- 
tary of the Federation, which conferred with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 


October 6th, was considered and approved. The con- 
ference having been already fully reported in the 
press, need not be repeated here. Several] fresh 
points have been brought to the notice of the presi- 
dent. He undertook to lay them before Mr. Lloyd 
George by letter. It was reported that special 
efforts were being made to improve the organisa- 
tion in the Chatham and Maidstone district, and 
that the president had promised to deliver an 
address there on October 31st. 


Enquiries to hand indicated that a revival of 
interest in the work of builders’ associations was 
\ccurring in Llanelly and Weymouth. 

It was decided that the secretary should attend 


a meeting of the International Committee at Brus- 
sels on October 24th, when further consideration 
given to the constitution of the proposed 
International Federation,.and to the arrangements 
for the next International Congress at Milan in 
IQIl. 

In view of the intention of the 
introduce legislation for providing 
employment insurance applicable to the building 
trade, and having regard to the already heavy 
and ever increasing cost of workmen’s compensa- 


was 


Government to 
a scheme of un- 


tion insurance, a resolution was passed calling 
attention to these facts, and to the need there is 
for some relief of the burden of the latter insur- 
ance, before imposing a scheme of unemployment 


insurance on the building trade, and the secretary 
was instructed to forward a communication thereon 
to the Secretary of State. The matter will be 
further considered at next meeting. 

Consideration was also given to suggestions for 
amending clause 30 of the agreed form of contract, 
with the view to securing more prompt settlement 
»f contract accounts. The matter will be further 
considered at next meeting.—A. G. WHITE, Sec. 


Yorkshire Federation. 

he monthly meeting of the Executive Council of 
rkshire Federation was held at the Builders’ Ex- 
change, Cross Burgess Street, Sheffield, on October 
I Councillor W. G. England, J.P. (president) 
occupied the chair, and was supported by Mr. E. J. 
Brown (ex-president National, Féderation), and Mr. 
A. G. White (secretary of the National Federa- 
tion), and fifty-six delegates from the affiliated as- 
sociations. 

The president reported that since the last meeting 
the treasurer of the Fleration, Mr. W. T. Ledgard, 
of Leeds, had sustained a heavy bereavement by 
the death of his father. An official resolution of 
condolence had already been conveyed, and he was 
sure that every member would sympathise with Mr. 
Ledgard. i? 

The treasurer pointed out that the next 
meeting would be the last one of the financial year, 
and that the subscriptions to date were less than 
last year. He appealed most earnestly for this mat- 
ter to receive urgent consideration. — 

Post OrricE ContTracts.—The secretary reported 
that a trade member who had supplied information 
with respect to his experience of post office con- 
tracts had complained that a clerk of works had 


2otn. 


been communicating with one or two sub-contrac- 
tors to endeavour to ascertain from which source 
the information had been sent. A letter was 


promptly forwarded to the secretary of H.M. Office 
of Works pointing out that the information had 
been supplied on definite official assurances that no 
contractor would be prejudiced, and the Federation 
were very desirous of maintaining good faith with 
those who had given their consent for the informa- 
tion to be given. A letter was read from H.M. 
Office of Works asking for further particulars to be 
furnished. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE.—It was reported that 
a copy of the notes on this subject read at the last 
meeting had been supplied to each delegate and 
secretary of local associations. 

West Ripinc County CovunciL 


Fair TRADES 


-CLAUSE,—Further correspondence was read with the 


contractor for the joiners’ work for the Bingley 
Training College with respect to the rate of wages 
payable at Bingley, and its connection with the 
West Riding fair trades clause. The matter was 
left in the hands of the president, Mr. Forsdike, 
and the secretary, and they were empowered to take 
such action as in their opinion is necessary or ex- 
pedient. 

IsSUE OF QUANTITIES WHEN INVITING TENDERS.— 
A letter was read from the clerk of the East Riding 
County Council stating that the East Riding Educa- 
tion Committee had decided to take out quantities 
for all building work which is likely to exceed the 
sum of £400. 

It was reported that an architect, on behalf of 
the Normanton Urban District Council, was in- 
viting tenders for erection of dwelling houses for 
working classes, for which a loan of over £7,000 
had been sanctioned, and that the advertisement 
required builders to inspect plans and give tenders 
without quantities being issued. A letter had been 
sent to the architect requesting him to conform 


. purpose, 
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with the usual practice, but no reply had been re- 
ceived. 

Town PLANNING AND Owners oF Lanp.—A discus- 
sion took place as to the position of owners of land 
underStown planning schemes. It was pointed out 
that Section 54 of the Housing Town Planning. etc., 
Act (1910) authorises a local authority ito prepare 
a town planning scheme either on their own initia- 
tive or to adopt one proposed by all or any of the 
owners of land. The regulations of the Local 
Government Board require a local authority in the 
first instance to make an application for permission 
to prepare a plan. When the formalities in connec- 
tion with this stage have been complied with, notice 
has to be served on the owners of all land proposed 
to be included in the scheme. The area included 
must be shown on a map specially prepared for that 
giving the lines of the principal roads. 
When this is done, a meeting of the various owners 
and persons interested has to be convened. The 
preliminary proposals are then submitted to the 
Local Government Board, and if approved, permis- 
sion will be given for detailed plans to be prepared. 
The full scheme has to be subsequently submitted to 
the Local Government Board, and if they intend 
to approve same, notice of their intention to do so 
will be published in the ‘‘ London Gazette,” so as 
to permit any person or authority interested to 
object within 21 days from the date of such pub- 
lication. The draft order shall then be laid before 
each House of Parliament for a period of not less 
than thirty days, and may be open to amendment. 
A town planning scheme, when finally approved by 
the Local Government Board, has effect as if it 
were enacted in the original Act. The practical 
effect is that when a scheme complying with regu- 
lations is formally approved, owners can only deve- 
lop their land on the line of the scheme, and on 
no other. The procedure adopted by the Local 
Government Board gives several opportunities to 
owners of safeguarding their interests, but they 
should be fully alert to take action if necessary, 
as the different stages progress. Compensation is 
payable to any person whose land or property is 
injuriously affected by the making of a town-plan- 
nine scheme; the conditions in connection with 
which should be carefully observed and scrupu- 
lously followed. On the other hand, betterment 
may be obtained from owners whose land shows 
appreciation in value in consequence of and arising 
out of the scheme. 

Town PLANNING CONFERENCE.—The president re- 
ported that he and Mr. Sinclair had attended the 
conference on town planning arranged by the 
R.I.B.A. Mr. Sinclair called attention to the pro- 
cedure in connection with town planning followed 
on the Continent, whereby the allocation to owners 
of developed land is based on the proportion and 
position in which the undeveloped land was held by 
each owner. The heavy cost of land, consequent 
on expensive town planning, had resulted in artisans 
being housed in large tenements, and separate 
dwellings for artizans were totally unknown in con- 
tinental cities. 

Domestic SuprLy SERvicE.—A letter was read from 
the National Federation with respect to the Board 
of Trade Arbitration proceedings at Leicester, and 
the decisions of the arbitrator on demarcation of 
work as between plumbers and domestic engineers. 
In that case he had decided that :—‘‘All lead work 
in connection with hot and cold water domestic (or 
other) supplies or services shall be plumbers’ work. 
All domestic waste, soil, or ventilation pipes above 
ground, from w.c.’s, baths, lavatories, sinks, or 
other sanitary conveniences or appliances, shall be 
plumbers’ work. All other work in connection with 
ventilation, heating, warming, laundry, cooking, and 
general hot and cold water domestic (or other) sup- 
plies or services, in which iron, brass, copper, or 
other similar hard metal piping is used, may be 
done either by hot-water, heating and ventilating 
engineers, filters, or by plumbers, as may he pro- 
vided in plans or schemes prepared by hot-water, 
heating, and ventilating engineers, or by master 
plumbers or others.’”’ It was moved by Mr. A. J. 
Forsdike, seconded by the Lord Mayor of York, 
that the decision be recommended to the most care- 
ful consideration of local associations as a likely 
basis of demarcation as between plumbers’ and 
domestic engineers. An amendment was moved by 
Mr, C. Hodgson, seconded by Mr. E. Broley, that 
the Federation defer further consideration until the 
decision of the Institute of Plumbers, Ltd., is 
known. On being put, the amendment was lost, and 
the original motion carried by a large majority. 

NATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE.—The presi- 
dent reported that a meeting of the National 
Administrative Committee had been held in London 
on October 11th, when the resolution of the York- 
shire Federation on unemployment insurance was 
brought forward, but consideration was deferred 
until the January meeting. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION—FiINANCE Act.—Attention 
was drawn to the official recognition of the National 
Federation by the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
his requesting a deputation of the Federation to 
discuss with him how the administration of the 
Finance Act was likely to affect builders. It was 
felt that mutual benefits accrued from the interview, 
and that recent official acknowledgements of the 
Federation as representative of organised building 
employers will enhance its official standing, and ad- 
vance its prestige. 


Mr. E. J. Brown expressed his pleasure in being 
present, and felt that the Building Trade were 
under a debt of gratitude to the officers of the 


National Federation for the impression they had 
made on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
valuable official concessions obtained. The official 
notes of the interview were being printed, and would 
be circulated for the guidance and information of 
members. 

WALLACE v. Doucrass.—A letter was read from 
the Institute of Plumbers, Ltd., protesting against 
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the Federation giving financia] assistance in_con- 
nection with an appeal in the above case. Corre- 
spondence with Mr. Hope as to the value of a de- 
cision was also read and considered. It was re- 
solved that the Institute of Plumbers, Ltd., be in- 
formed that they are under some misapprehension 
as to the spirit in which the National Federation 
has approached this matter, and the desire to ob- 
tain a definite and reliable judicial interpretation in 
the interests alike of contractors and sub-contrac- 
tors. The appeal was supported by the National 
Federation on account of its involving questions of 
vital principle affecting all members, irrespective of 
the merits of the matters which had arisen between 
the plaintiff and defendant. 

CIRCULAR To ARCHITECTS ON TRADE MAaTTERS.—A 
reply was read from the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society practically accepting the pro- 
posals put forward in the recent circular. 

CONFERENCE OF SECRETARIES. — It was reported 
that the annual conference of secretaries had beeu 
held at Manchester on October roth. 

Hutt PiastTERERS’ Joint ComMiTTEE.—Mr. A. G. 
White, National Secretary, reported that the nego- 
tiations in this matter were still progressing, and 
it was hoped that a settlement would be arranged 
at an early date. : 

LecaL VALUE oF WorkiNG Rures.—Mr. Marshall, 
of Dewsbury, stated that one of their members had 
recently been. subject to heavy deductions from a 
day-work account, probably based on objection to 
pay for walking time as provided in the working 
rules. [t was pointed out that the production of 
the rules would be accepted as evidence of obliga- 
tion and custom in a court of law. 

Next MEETING.—Invitations were extended to the 
Federation to hold the November meeting at Brad- 


ford and Grimsby. It was ultimately decided to 
hold the meeting at Bradford on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 17th. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, 
light refreshments were kindly provided by the 
Sheffield Association. Members subsequently 


visited the Building, Sanitary, and Allied Trades 
Exhibition, held in the Artillery Drill Hall,, Sheffield, 
and were much interested in the range and quality 
of the exhibits. Tea was provided for delegates 
and members by Mr. W. Longden, the president of 
the Shefheld Association, to whom a hearty vote of 
thanks was tendered for the excellent arrangements 
made and generous hospitality extended.—J. Davip- 
son, Secretary. 


Building Boom in New South Wales. 


Mail advices from Sydney, New South Wales, 
state that in the city and suburbs August was an 
exceptionally good month from the industrial point 
of view. The building trades are still enjoying an 
exceptionally busy time, and prospects appear to 
be excellent for some time to come. Stonemasons, 
bricklayers, brickmakers, and brickearters, plum- 
bers, house carpenters, and joiners have all had a 
busy month, and an unemployed man in any of 
these trades is just now a rarity. Plasterers, house 
painters, and decorators are also very busy; and 
it not overstating ithe case to say that employment 
was never better in the building trades. First-class 
labourers and navvies are hard to obtain, and 
several of the railway construction jobs are at 
present short-handed. The iron trades had a busy 
month, all branches being well employed. Sawmills 
and timber yards were-going at full pressure, and 
will continue so while the building boom Jasts. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Thursday, November 3. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Lonpon.—J. A. 
Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘“‘ English Domestic 
Work: the Later Medizval Houses,” 6 p.m. 
Monday, November 7. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Felix Clay, B.A., Architect to the Board of 
Education, on ‘‘ Beginnings of Art,” 6 p.m. 
Tuesday, November 8. 

INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Geo. W. Chilvers on “‘ Practical Heating and 
Hot Water Supply to Buildings.” 7 p.m. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY.— 
F. W. Goodenough, Mem. Inst. Gas Engi- 
neers, on ‘“ Recent Advances in and the Pre- 
sent Status of Gas Lighting.” Royal Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. 8 p.m. 
Thursday, November 10. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Lonpon.—J. A. 
Gotch, F.R.1.B.A., on ‘English Domestic 
Work: the Coming of the Italian Influence.” 
6 p.m. 

Friday, November 11. 

GiasGcow TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SociETY.—Debate on 
“The Business Relations of the Architect, 
Measurer, and Contractor.” 8 p.m. 

Monday, November 14. 

SuRVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 12, Great George 
Street, Westminster.—Opening Address by 
President, Leslie Robert Vigers, 8 p.m. 

BristoL Socrety oF ARCHITECTS.—G. H. 
Oatway on “Fountains Abbey.” 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Gerald C. 
Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., ‘“‘ That Fine Draughts- 
manship Conduces to Fine Architecture.” 


7.30 p.m. 
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\ This memorial was dedicated by the Bishop of London last week. It has been erected on the north side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, under the terms of 
: the will of the late Mr. H. C. Richards, K.C., M.P., Treasurer of Gray’s Inn, who left £5,000 for the rebuilding of the old ‘“‘ Preaching Cross”’’ dismantled 
by order of the Long Parliament. The total height of the monument is 52 ft., the figure of St. Paul being 9 ft. high. With the exception of the black 

marble in the surrounding wall, and the bronze figure, panels, and gate, the material used is Portland stone. 
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TAePost of First Commissioner of Works. 


HE retirement of Lord Morley from 
the India Office has disturbed the 
waters, so to speak, and brought in its 
train, as generally happens in such 
cases, other changes in the political 
world. | Lord Morley becomes Lord 
President of the Council ; Lord Crewe 
is moved from the Colonial Office to 
take his place at the India Office ; Mr. 

Lewis Harcourt quits his position at the Office of Works to 

become Secretary of State for the Colonies; and Earl 

Beauchamp succeeds him as First Commissioner of Works. 
The last-named appointment is, of course, the only one that 

specially concerns us ; but the announcement of the changes in 

the papers draws attention once more to the curious anomaly 

‘by which an office like that of First Commissioner of Works, 

which ought to imply some special knowledge and acquire- 

ment in connection with architecture and building, and more 

especially in town-planning, is treated merely as one in a 

series of political offices, among which eminent politicians are 

shifted about according as the exigencies of government busi- 
ness and government patronage seem to require. The position 
of First Commissioner is not supposed to be one of the best 
places in the gift of the Government ; until a comparatively 
recent period, indeed, it did not carry with it, as it does now, 

a seat in the Cabinet; and it was obviously and notoriously 

made use of as a means of finding something for a gentleman 

who had claims on the Government, but who was not a suff- 
<iently important politician to claim a seat in the Cabinet. 

And now that this disability is removed, the position is still 

regarded as a kind of waiting-room until the holder of it can 

A man who is supposed 


be ushered into something: better. 
to be a rising politician is given the place as a present compli- 
ment, and those who are aware of his political abilities remark 
—“ Ah! he will not be there long, you know.’’ Special know- 
ledge or aptitude in regard to architecture seems to count for 
nothing, and not even to be thought of. We read in the 
papers as to the appointment of the new First Commissioner, 
that “he gained experience of public life as Mayor of Wor- 
cester, and as a member of the London School Board,’’ 
and that “from 1905 to 1907 he was Captain of the Gentle- 
men at Arms, and was made Lord Steward in the latter year.’ 
As to any experience he has had which would qualify him 
to understand the subjects with which the Office of Works has 
to deal not a word is said, nor do either the public or the 
Press seem to think any such information necessary. 
The only theoretical defence which can be 
for such a state of things is that the First 
missioner is supposed to be-a personal representative of the 
common sense of the community in regard to public 
architecture and public improvements, and is thus to exer- 
cise a general control over the professional experts engaged in 
the department, and encourage them to do the right thing or 
prevent them from doing the wrong one. It might be replied 
in the first instance that the public of this country, in regard 
to architectural questions, has very little common sense to be 
represented, and requires to be taught rather than to be repre- 


made 
Com- 


sented. And at all events the annals of our Public Works 
operations seem to show that most of our First Commissioners 
have either had very little common sense themselves in regard 
to the doings of the office, or that they have been unable or 
unwilling to control their subordinates. How much responsi- 
bility for the way in which things are done really rests with 
the official head, how much with his professional subordinates, 
we cannot, of course, tell without knowing the secrets of the 
office. But it is quite certain that London exhibits the records 
of a whole train of blunders committed, either under the 
orders or by the permission of different Commissioners of 
Works ; blunders which unfortunately are permanent in their 
results, or-cannot be effaced except at great cost. The only 
First Commissioner ‘there is record of for half a century back 
who seemed both to understand something of his business and 
to have power to enforce his views, is Sir Benjamin Hall, who 
held the office about the time of the first great Government 
Offices competition, and whose sound and trenehant judg- 
ments on architectural points are refreshing reading, and prove 
that he at least knew pretty well what he was about. But we 
question whether he had any adequate successor. We have 
had First Commissioners who were nobodies, and did nothing 
aerallils We had the one wonderful example of Mfr. Ayrton, 
who seems to have been appointed to the office because he was 
a representative Philistine, who thought art was rubbish, who 
signalised his entry into office by insulting the architectural 
profession wholesale, and classing them with “market gar- 
deners,’’ and whose great official achievement was to cut down 
the cost of the Law Courts by insisting on the omission of a 
great deal of the detail. Then we have had (worst of all) 
the irrepressible First Commissioner who thought he under- 
stood everything, and whose policy was “meddle and 
muddle ’’ ; to whose mischievous activity we owe it that Hyde 
Park corner has been. disfigured, and the National Gallery 
provided with probably the worst planned staircase of any 
public building in Europe. And now, under the most recent 
rule, we have the affair of the so-called Marble Arch improve- 
a piece of architectural laying out, is so 
absurdly bad that “failure’’ is too mild an expression to 
apply to it. | Mr.‘ Lewis Harcourt is a very clever man; in 
political life he is likely to rise high ; but obviously he knows 
nothing whatever about the things which a First Commissioner 
of Works ought to know, or he could never have sanctioned 
such a piece of work as that. 


The whole of this mischief arises from the absurdity of 


1 


ment, which, as 


regarding and treating the position of First Commissioner of 
Works as a political one. There is the double evil, that a 
man is appointed to the office for political reasons, who may 
have, and probably has, no special qualification for it at all ; 
and secondly, that a First Commissioner who has any special 
knowledge and who understands his work is liable to be 
called on to resign and to turn it over to other and probably 
less competent hands at a change of ministry, although the 
subjects with which he is concerned have nothing whatever to 
do with politics. It is no answer to say that a War Minister 
and a First Lord of the Admiralty are non-professional men, 
and are removed at a change of Government ; it might be much 
better if it were otherwise ; but at all events the management 
of the Army and the Navy is involved in the main policy of 
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the country. But the subjects with which the Office of Works 
is concerned have not the remotest relation to political ques- 
tions. 

What is wanted is a permanent First Commissioner of 
Works not appointed on political grounds, but selected for 
his knowledge of and interest in architecture and town-plan- 
ning, and retaining his post independent of any change of 
Government. If we could once get such an appointment 
made, we might see some good done, and some blunders 
avoided. Nothing good will be done as long as the present 
absurd system obtains of making the conduct of public works 
of architecture a kind of sop to party politicians, independent 
of any consideration of their ability to preside over or direct 
such operations. 


Notre Dame de Paris. 

HE town-planning idea, working yeastily in men’s 
T minds, is causing, passim, many strange bulgings and 
depressions. A common symptom is the desire to 
“open up’’ vistas and approaches, or sometimes the pro- 
cess, it appears, may be better described as “opening down.’’ 
A French municipal architect has put forward with respect 
to Notre Dame de Paris a scheme which inclines towards 
excavation. The fine old church, begun in 1163, and vir- 
tually completed by Philip Augustus about 1230, now, like 
many another ancient building, conveys the impression to a 
superficial observer that it must have sunk several feet below 
its original level; the fact being that the ground around it 
has risen through centuries of accretion. The porch, which 
is now almost on a level with the Place du Parvis, was 
formerly reached by a flight of steps. To restore it to its 
ancient level, an American would probably suggest the nice 
offices of the screw-jack and the underpinner ; but the French 
architect has no idea of laying irreverent hands on the build- 
ing itself. His proposal is simply to dig down to the level 
at which the square formerly lay. “But,’’ says the Paris 
correspondent of the “Daily Telegraph,’’ “the difficulty is 
that the foundations of the other buildings on the square 
cannot be touched. The only possible process, therefore, 
is to dig a square hole in the middle of the Place du Parvis. 
This would be ‘ornamentally paved in the taste of the old 
Italian palaces, and from this a new monumental staircase 
would lead up to Notre Dame.’ The visitor approaching 
the cathedral would therefore, at all events while he stood 
in the hole, obtain the same view of the building as was 
presented in the Middle Ages.’? The correspondent has a 
threefold objection to the Scheme. He disapproves of “a 
Square with a large hole in it’’; he “fights shy’’ of the 
attempts of the modern architect to reproduce the ornamental 
pavements of ancient Italian palaces; and finally he dis- 
trusts the notion of a “monumental staircase,’’ and he thinks 
that, altogether, it would perhaps be best to leave Notre 
Dame alone. No doubt that sane but inglorious course will 
be adopted. One does not quite understand the correspon- 
dent’s objection to the “monumental staircase.’’ Perhaps he 

thinks that the adjective is being rather over-worked. 


The King Edward VII. Memorial. 

T appears that out of about 150 different proposals which 
have been submitted to the Executive Committee for con- 
sidering the subject of a monument to the late King, two 

have been selected for special consideration. One of these, 
proposed by Lord Avebury at the request of the Senate of 
the London University, is the erection of a great hall for 
ceremonials connected with the University, for the conferring 
of degrees, and for examinations. It is urged in favour 
of this that the activities of the University are extending 
in many directions, that the present accommodation in the 
eastern half of the Imperial Institute is insufficient, and is 
only temporary, and that there is no provision for the cor- 
porate life of the students. This latter is, of course, an old 
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complaint ; as a well-known professor expressed it long ago— 
“The London University is a chair and a book, and nothing, 
more.’’ But we do not see how the erection of a central 
ceremonial hall is to help this deficiency much; and though 
it is argued that the hall would admit of other buildings. 
growing up around it, still, as it is only proposed at present 
to build the hall at an outlay of £70,000, while the full 
provision of buildings for the University would require 
£300,000, the memorial hall would at best be an incom- 
plete building, waiting for additions which might be many 
years in coming; and an incomplete building is hardly the 
best kind of memorial. ‘The other favoured scheme, which it 
is understood has the support of the First Commissioner of 
Works, is to erect a building as a museum for everything 
connected with the history and topography of London, 
which should be to London what the Carnavalet Museum is: 
to Paris. That such a museum is very much needed we 
quite admit ; and as this would be a scheme which could be 
carried out at once and completely, we certainly prefer it 
of the two. 

But we do not see the special connection of such a scheme 
with the memory of the late King. We are still of opinion 
that the best possible monument would have been the erec- 
tion of a new facade to Buckingham Palace. This would 
have supplied what is very much needed, since the front of 
Buckingham Palace is quite unworthy to form a termination 
or back-ground to the Victoria Memorial; and it would be 
more closely connected than any other form of memorial with 
the life of the late Sovereign. 


The New St. Paul's Cross. 

HE erection on the site of the old St. Paul’s Cross, the 

design of which had already been publicly known through 

the model exhibited two or three years ago at the Royal 
Academy, was, in the French phrase, “inaugurated’”’ last 
week by a dedication service. No attempt has been made 
to restore the original function of the cross as an open-air 
pulpit, though the installation of an external pulpit for 
open-air preaching has been rather a success in connection 
with one or two London churches, and there might have beem 
a certain interest in reviving the ancient use as well as the 
memory of the cross. However, as it stands, it is a symboli- 
cal memorial, and has to be considered as such. It is a very 
striking and unusual design, which we admire much as a 
whole, though there may be one or two points in detail with 
which we do not quite sympathise. We rather regret, for 
one thing, that Professor Blomfield has added another 
example in London of the use of the complete architectural! 
column and capital to carry a statue, which is not what a 
column and capital is suited to; a stele of a less pronounced 
architectural form would, we think, have been more in place. 
The treatment of the circular portion of the base in very boldly 
moulded Belgian black marble is exceedingly original andi 
effective ; but it would have looked still better had the crown 
moulding and plinth not been carried round the square por- 
tions. The idea of the base is that it is a moulded black 
marble base on circular lines, cut into on each face by a square 
base of white stone; but the crown-moulding and plinth of 
black marble being carried also round the square portion, 
there is not enough of the stone base to assert itself, and it 
seems killed by the black marble. Had the stone been 
treated as a plain block with no mouldings, and the whole 
of the black marble mouldings stopped against it, the effect 
would have been much bolder. 

As a. whole, however, it is a fine piece of work. The 
bronze figure of St. Paul at the top, and the white marble 
sculptured children round the base of the column (the 
latter from the architect’s sketches), are admirably modelled 
by Mr. Mackennal; the figures at the base are particularly 
good in line and composition; the figure of St. Paul is too. 
ecclesiastical in conception for the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
but this we suppose the spirit of the present day demands- 
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On the four sides of the pedestal of the column are the arms 
and symbols of the State, the City of London, the Church of 
St. Paul, and a helmet and coat of arms of the donor. 

The engraved bronze tablets on the general base are very 
well designed, and form a good decorative incident in the 
work, 


The Minimum Cost of Cottages. 

PEAKING on the question of rural housing at a meet- 
S ing at Guildford, Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey referred 
to an experiment he had made to arrive at the mini- 

mum cost at which a pair of cottages could be erected in the 
country. Ten years ago, he said, he tried to fight against 
the idea in theory that it was impossible fo build a pair of 
cottages in the country under £450. A year ago he tried 
to fight against it in practice, and he had succeeded in build- 
ing at Newlands Corner (where he resides) a pair of good 
cottages for £300. On no account would we rob Mr. 
Strachey of any of the credit of his remarkable achievement. 
He has proved the possibility of building (in that particular 
district, and under those particular conditions) a pair of cot- 
tages for £300, but we hazard a doubt as to whether he has 
proved the desirability of building at this price, or even the pos- 
sibility of doing it as a matter of common practice. It is 
stated that “Mr. Strachey is of opinion that the success of 
of his £150 cottages will revolutionise modern building 
methods, which will be of immense benefit to the working 
classes.’’ We take leave to doubt the suggested extent of 
the benefit, and we are by no means sure that what was 
obviously the result of a very special effort can be per- 
petuated on business lines. It is stated that “the ex- 
terior of the cottages is very simple,’’ and that “this is where 
a great deal of money was saved, for in most modern cot- 
tages builders go for outside effects, which are both costly 
and useless. Concrete block was the material used, and it 
has proved both inexpensive and satisfactory.’’ It is very 
true that many of the “outside effects’’ of small dwellings 
are undesirable; but they might be, and sometimes are, far 
otherwise ; and Mr. Strachey’s scheme seems to admit of no 
Opportunity for escape from bald and bleak utilitarianism. 
Nor do we perceive that an architect had much, if anything, 
to do with these cottages. Perhaps that item would also be 
considered “costly and useless.’? There is, however, in- 
cluded in the details of cost, the sum of #2 10s. 8d. for 
“making plans and setting out cottage.’? We are also told 
that “the whole of the work was carried out by a local con- 
tractor, who took time and care over every detail, with the 
result that the cottages are by no means ‘jerry-built,’ but 
provide most comfortable homes.’’ In conjunction with this 
pleasing statement we set this item from the “details of 
cost’’: “Builder’s profit, to cover use of tackle, 
45 12s. 63d.’ This, like the apparent elimination of the 
architect, gives us pause. It seems to represent one of the 
special advantages that enabled Mr. Strachey to accomplish 
his tour-de-force, and that could by no means be counted 
upon as a general rule. Altogether, while we cannot with- 
hold our admiration for Mr. Strachey’s motive, nor for the 
enterprise and resource with which he has materialised his 
contention, we do not think that he has succeeded in justi- 
fying the demand for extreme cheapness. If his object was 
to break down the defence of those persons who shirk their 
responsibilities with regard to the housing question, on the 
plea that it is impossible to build a pair of cottages for less 
than what, in some circumstances, may be the prohibitive 
price of £450, his experiment will not, perhaps, be utterly 
fruitless; but we cannot help feeling that a close and literal 
following of his methods—were it possible—would not afford 
a satisfactory solution of even the rural housing question ; 
minimum cost carrying inevitable consequences that mark it 
as being about the worst conceivable aim in building. But 
it is suggested that the £150 cottage would be an inesti- 
mable boon to the person who has recently given a new and 
very ugly word to the language—the “smallholder.”? It 
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were, nevertheless, a sin to encourage him, or anyone else, to 
build as cheaply as he can. Idealism should take an alto- 
gether different, if not an opposite, direction. As a sporting 
adventure, Mr. Strachey’s experiment serves its purpose, no 
doubt, in scoring off those who, in a manner, challenged him 
to produce a decent £150 cottage. He has certainly proved 
his contention—somehow ; but why he should so persistently 
“fight ’’—the word is his own—in theory and in practice— 
against the idea that “it was impossible to build a pair of 
cottages in the country under £450 ’’ is a matter that seems 
to require fuller explanation. That seems to us to be a more 
reasonable price, and one at which it would probably not be 
necessary to eliminate the architect, stint the builder, and 
adopt the most primitive system of sanitation. 


Board of Agriculture’s New Building. 


UILDING operations have been proceeding for 
some time past in connection with the foun- 
dations of the new offices in Whitehall Place 

of the Board of Agriculture. It has been found 


necessary to excavate to the gravel, a distance of 27ft. 
from the surface, to underpin the whole length of the main 
wall of the adjoining Hotel Metropole, and to underpin and 
support an active main sewer of 6ft. 6in. diameter which was 
found to cross one corner of the site. This sewer had further 
to be water-proofed and strengthened with reinforced con- 
crete against any possible internal pressure. The new building 
will consist of two basement floors, a ground floor, and five 
upper storeys, with two frontages to Whitehall Place and 
one to Great Scotland Yard. In addition the building will 
be lighted by internal areas. The style adopted is a free 
treatment of the English Renaissance, and the three facades 
will be faced with Portland stone. The principal front is to 
Whitehall Place, and consists of a central block flanked by 
pavilions at each end, with a large main cornice for its entire 
length. The pavilions are raised above the central portion 
and finished with carved pediments, while below the cornice 
is a colonnade of Ionic columns, carried through the third and 
fourth storeys. The central feature is the main doorway with 
the Royal arms above, and the top storey of the central block 
has a row of carved shields and Ionic columns between the 
windows and immediately below the main cornice. The other 
elevations have the same treatment, varied and slightly sim- 
plified. A fire-escape staircase of steel will be constructed 
in the main area, and the floors, beams, stanchions, and stair- 
cases, will be in reinforced concrete. The principal entrance 
and lower part of the main staircase will be faced with marble, 
while the President’s room, deputation room, and library will 
be finished in oak. The architect is Mr. H. N. Hawks, 
I.S.0., of his Majesty’s Office of Works. 


New Government Department Buildings, 
Washington, U.S.A. 

CENTRAL NEWS cablegram from Washington, 
U.S.A., announces that architects have been in- 
vited to submit competitive plans for three new 

Government Department Buildings. The new buildings, 
which are to be erected south of the Treasury build- 
ings there, are for the Departments of State. Justice, 
and Commerce and Labour, and will cost respectively 
£440,000, £380,000, and £730,000. The State Department 
building will have a ground area of 72,000 square feet, and 
will have 325 rooms. The Justice Department building will 
have an area of 57,600 square feet, and 225 rooms, and the 
Labour building will have an area of g0,000 square feet and 
450 rooms. The high degree of accomplishment at which, as 
shown by numerous examples that have been illustrated in this 
Journal and the “ Architectural Review,’’ the American school 
of architecture has attained within recent years, especially in 
the design of business premises and public buildings, renders 
this competition of great interest and importance, and the 
publication of the winning designs will be awaited with more 
than ordinary interest. 
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ENGLISH DOMESTIC WORK. 


BY J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.R.I.B.A. 


In the first of his important series of lectures at University College, London, Mr. J. A. Gotch traced almost 
to its source the “English Vernacular Domestic Work’? which is probably the most characteristic “note ? in English 


architecture. 


In the second lecture he traced its early development, and the gradual approach towards comfort, con- 


venience, sanitation, and decoration. Notes of both these lectures appear below. 


HE object of the course, Mr. Gotch explained in his first lec- 
ture, which was delivered on October 27, wasto illus- 
trate the changes that took place in the vernacular domes- 

tic work of our country through some seven centuries. He hoped 
to show how the house had-grown from very small beginnings 
to the comparatively comfortable habitations which we occupy 
in the present day. In tracing the history of the house it 
would be well to proceed from the known to the unknown, or 
at all events from the well known to the less known. |The 
accommodation of a house of to-day may be divided into 
reception-rooms, bedrooms, and kitchen department ; and the 
size of a house may be roughly gauged by the number of 
bedrooms it contains. Three or four bedrooms indicate a 
small house; ten or twelve, a good sized house ; while five- 
and-twenty or thirty would imply a large mansion. Another 
item in the accommodation of a modern house is the bathroom. 
The various rooms of a modern house are all separate, and 
separately approached from passages or corridors. 
Back through the Centuries. 

Now let us go back a hundred years. What difference do 
we find in the accommodation? Not very much. Except in 
a very few instances, the bathroom has disappeared ; but on 
the whole the early nineteenth century offers much the same 
distribution and ways of access as the twentieth. 

Let us go back another hundred years, to the days of Queen 
Anne. We still find no essential difference in the main de- 
partments. There are still the entrance hall, or passage, the 
separate reception rooms, and the separate bedrooms, although 
these are not so rigidly separated as they are nowadays. 


Decline of the Flall. 

But if we take a further leap of a hundred years into the 
past, and look at a house of the time when James I. came 
to England, we find a considerable difference. The entrance 
hall is relatively more important ; it is doubtful whether we 


ought not tu regard it as a living-room rather than as an 
entrance.- It was at about this period that a very momentous 
change took place in house-planning, when the hall of a house 
began to be regarded as a means of access to the other rooms, 
instead of, as in former years, a room in itself—in fact, the 
chief room. This is the most striking change to be observed 
at this period. There are still plenty of bedrooms, though 
many of them lead one into another ; and the kitchen depart- 
ment is still quite separate and distinct. But only thirty or 
forty years earlier the hall is the principal room in the house. 
It lies in the middle. At one end of it are the rooms devoted 
to the family ; at the other are those required for cooking and 
for the work of the servants. There are still a certain number 
of bedrooms. 


The Irreducible Minimum in Planning. 

As we go further back into the past, the bedrooms become 
fewer and fewer, until we arrive at the period when the house 
consists only of a great hall, a kitchen, with its necessary ad- 
juncts, and perhaps a room or two for the private use of the 
family. Of bedrooms, as bedrooms, it may be said that there 
are none. We have now reached the irreducible minimum of 
house accommodation—the elementary conditions of existence. 
Let us now endeavour to see how, from the minimum accom- 
modation which afforded shelter from the weather there were 
gradually evolved the comfortable homes in which we live 
to-day. 

Early dwellings in England and elsewhere would seem to 
have consisted of a large shed, occupied by the cattle at one 
end and the owners of the cattle at the other. When English 
people required houses which were capable of withstanding 
attack, and were less likely to catch fire of themselves, they 
built them of stone, but retained the ancient ideas of arrange- 
ment ; but the people who could afford to build in stone were 
sufficiently advanced to desire to have the cooking done in a 
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separate room. Accordingly the more important early houses 
consisted of a hall, a kitchen, and perhaps a private room 
for the master. 

Manor-houses and Castles. 

It is only the houses of importance—the manor-houses— 
which have survived. Contemporary with the manor-houses, 
and surviving them in greater numbers, were the castles. 
These were not necessarily military strongholds. Many of 
them were strongly fortified houses; and, at any rate, the 
domestic part of these castles enables us to form a good idea 
of the manner in which people lived after the Conquest. One 
of the earliest and also one of the smallest of these castles 
was the Peak Castle in Derbyshire. 

The lecturer showed also the Dolwyddellan, Warkworth 
(end of twelfth century), Castle Rising (probably before 
1176), Oakham (1180), the “Jew’s House”? at Lincoln, 
Stokesay (1240—1290), Longthorpe Tower (late thirteenth 
century), Woodcroft (circa 1280), Rockingham, and Haddon 
Hall. 

Castle Rising. 

Concerning Castle Rising, the lecturer pointed out that 
here was the keep of a strong castle, built in ancient earth- 
works. It was noticed that the fireplaces were in the walls, 
and that the bedrooms were also in the walls. Castle Rising 
is attributed to William D’Albini, who died in 1176. The 
great hall (47ft. by 23ft.) is on the first floor, the ground 
floor beneath it being devoted to store places. The living- 
rooms were here, as elsewhere, placed high up from the ground 
for the sake of added security. In addition to the hall, 
there was a large room, approached from it, which was pos- 
sibly the solar, but if so it had neither the cheerfulness nor 
the privacy usually associated with the lord’s own room. A 
feature of Castle Rising that shows a certain amount of 
refinement is the placing of all the garde-robes on the west 
wall; these apartments being almost invariably approached 
from the principal rooms, although considerable ingenuity is 
sometimes shown in making a tortuous passage to them in 
order to ensure ultimate privacy. At Castle Rising there is 
a certain amount of ornament introduced for ornament’s sake, 
in the shape of circular recesses, filled with grotesque heads, 
placed in the plain walling of the forebuilding which encloses 
the entrance staircase. The hall at Stokesay was of one 
Storey, lofty, and 53ft. by 3oft. in plane dimensions. The 
fire was placed upon a hearth in the middle of the room. 


NEVILLE HOLT: PORCH. 


The kitchen has disappeared, but there remains the “ solar ’’ 
(which was usually upstairs, and the only private chamber). 


Il.—THE LATER MEDIAEVAL HOUSES, 

In his second lecture, delivered on November 3rd, Mr. 
Gotch, after summarising the leading points in his first, re- 
called how he had shown that there was always a striving 
after comfort, one means to which was a sub-division of 
rooms—the use of separate rooms for separate purposes. 
Accommodation spread at each end of the hall. The solar 
developed into family rooms, and the kitchen into the 
servants’ wing. 

That there was a real desire for increased comfort is shown 
by the records of the alterations and repairs carried out in the 
royal residences of Henry III., 1216—1272. In the Liberate 
Rolls of his time there is a series of entries relating to works 
at the royal houses which give continuous information for 
the forty years between 1230 and 1270. Besides the works 
of necessary repair—which seem to have been frequent, and 
hardly tend to establish the existence of a high standard of 
workmanship at that time—there were others undertaken 
obviously with the object of increasing the comfort of the 
houses in the direction of additional accommodation, better 
protection against the weather, more light, greater warmth, 
improved sanitation, and handsome decoration. 

In 1255, a staircase was ordered to be built at Rochester, 
so that strangers and others might enter the chapel without 
passing through the middle of the King’s Chamber as they 
used to do. A more general improvement was ordered at 
Havering in 1250, when the pantry and buttery were en- 
larged, and a new salsary, larder, and chandlery were built, as 
well as a chimney in the king’s great wardrobe. At the same 
time the wine-cellar was deepened, and the windows towards 
the sun were blocked. 

Not only were the houses improved from time to time, but 
the gardens, such as they were, received attention. Two great 
walls, for instance, were built round the Queen’s garden at 
Woodstock. Large rooms were not infrequently added to 
increase the comfort of the house. A new. kitchen, 4oft. 
Square, was built near the king’s kitchen at Clarendon. A 
chamber for the Queen was added at Marlborough. It was 
of two storeys, and an alley connected it with the king’s 
chamber. At Guildford a chamber soft. long by 26ft. wide 
was built for Edward, the king’s son, with a chamber beneath 
for the king’s noble valets. In other places we find chamber~ 
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were added for the chaplains, the -seneschals, and the king’s 
knights. From these references it is evident that a sub-divi- 
sion of rooms was becoming more common, and that, instead 
of being herded together in a few rooms, the household was 
being accommodated in separate quarters, according to their 
degree. At the same time, it must not be assumed that the 
standard of comfort was very high. At Winchester a room 
was built near the king’s stable for three beds, and to put har- 
ness in, At Clarendon the wood-shed was adapted for the 
use of the king’s knights by the addition of a chimney, two 
windows, and a privy chamber. 

Porches were erected, for better protection against the 
weather, as at Everswell, Oxford, Clarendon, Marlborough, 
Westminster, and elsewhere. At Woodstock an aisle was 
made between the Queen’s chapel and her chamber, so that 
she might go to and return from the chapel with a dry foot. 
Windows, heretofore merely closéd with wooden shutters, 
were glazed. Many early windows remaining at the present 
day never had glass in them, the stonework showing no 
croove for its accommodation ; whereas the hooks upon which 
the wooden shutters hung are still there. Henry III., how- 
ever, ordered a good deal of glazing. In 1238, orders were 
given to glaze a window of one of the rooms at Westminster. 
In another case, windows were inserted, with white glass 
casements to open and shut. In 1232, windows were ordered 
to be made in the king’s painted chamber at Winchester, ex- 
pressly on the ground that it was too dark. As time went 
on, windows became larger. 

There are many references to the provision of new chim- 
neys, the central hearth of the large hall being supplemented 
by fireplaces in the increasingly numerous smaller rooms. 
There are also several orders for louvres; one for the great 
hall at Woodstock in 1244, another four years later, over a 
hearth of freestone high and good in the chamber above the 
wine-cellar of the same house. These new chimneys were 
the principal means adopted for securing more warmth. They 
were supplemented by the glazing of the windows, the wains- 
coting of the roof over the king’s seat, and the occasional 
introduction of what appear to have been inside porches. 

An interesting improvement made at Westminster in 1260 
represents one of the earliest drainage works on record, a 
conduit being made through which the refuse of the king’s 
kitchens was carried to the Thames. Earlier in the same 
century, reference is made to a conduit of water carried 
under ground to the king’s lavatory. 

Many of the king’s orders refer to decoration, and it is 
curious to find how largely whitewash was used. The towers 
at Corfe Castle and Winchester were thus treated. Thequeen’s 
chamber at London was to be thoroughly whitened and 
painted with roses. The king’s favourite method, however, 
was to paint the walls (and sometimes the ceiling) green, 
spotted or scintillated with gold. Once or twice orders were 
given to paint pillars of a marble colour. “Dives and 
Lazarus’’ seems to have been a favourite subject with the 
king. The wooden shutters of the windows were frequently 
decorated with the king’s arms. 

These efforts towards comfort, it is worth noting, were 
made in the thirteenth century. 

Haddon Hall is certainly the most instructive example left 
to us of a large medieval home. Other examples shown were 
Penshurst, Apethorpe, Canons Ashby, Warkworth, South 
Wingfield, Tattershall Castle, Neville Holt, Stoke Abany, 
Stanton Harcourt, Lyddington, Kirby Muxloe, Cowdray, 
Oxburgh, Montacute Priory, Brympton, Fawsley, Willing- 
-ton with dove-house, Lavenham Town Hall, Buckden, Comp- 
ton Wynyates, Bywell, Lyddington, Churchill Park (Somer- 
set), and Chichester. 

So far we have been examining examples of the Gothic 
work of England, truly vernacular, the outcome of a regular 
process of evolution. We have realised that Gothic architec- 
‘ture is not merely ecclesiastical, but that it was founded upon 
a system of construction applied equally to churches. and 
..OUSES. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


Leeds Post Office Enlargement. 

For some time the accommodation at the Leeds General 
Post Office has been insufficient, and it has been decided to 
take in hand an important enlargement of the buildings. The 
intention is to erect two storeys over the existing Quebec 
Street wing, thus completing the wing and making it corres- 
pond with the Infirmary Street side of the premises. In 
the new top storey it is proposed to provide for the trunk 
telephone arrangements, more accommodation having been 
rendered necessary by the rapid growth of the telephone 
system throughout Leeds. The whole of the first floor will 
be utilised for the postmen, and for dealing with the large 
quantities of advertising matter posted in and passing through 
Leeds. The sorting office, which is on the existing ground 
floor, will be partly refurnished to fit in with the new scheme, 
and the cloak-room, lavatory, and dining-room accommoda- 
tion will be improved. The Post Office in City Square faces 
the entrance to the Midland Railway Station. It was erected 
at a cost of £75,000 on the site of the old Coloured Cloth 
Hall, and the new enlargement, the first since the buildings 
were opened in 1896, will involve an expenditure of another 
£20,000. Building operations will be commenced in the 
course of a few weeks, and the elevated wing will, it is hoped, 
be ready for use in eighteen months’ time. The rate of pro- 
gress in Leeds in postal, telephonic, and telegraphic work 
has been consistently rapid for some time, and although the 
projected extension is likely to meet all the needs of the 
authorities for several years it is realised that a time musi 
arrive when a large and comprehensive scheme ot accommoda- 
tion will have to be considered. 


The New Whiteley’s. 

The Mayor of Paddington has laid the foundation-stone of 
the large new building, in which the business which Mr. 
Whiteley established is to be conducted. It is to occupy 
an area of four acres, 6ooft. by 300ft., fronting upon Queen’s 
Road, Bayswater. Its five tiers of floors and galleries will 
give a trading space of close upon 900,000 square feet. The 
new building will have a great central dome, and Corinthian 
pillars will ennoble the frontage. It will be largely of 
reinforced concrete construction. The structure is to cost a 
quarter of a million, and between 5,000 and 6,000 people will 
be employed. There will be twenty-four lifts and 200 tele- 
phones for the use of customers. There will be an Italian 
garden on the roof, a children’s playground, a club lounge 
for the husbands of shopping ladies, an information bureau, 
and a wireless telegraph. station. The architect is Mr. John 
Belcher, R.A. 


Clifford’s Inn and the Knights Bachelor. 

At the first banquet of the Society of Knights Bachelor, 
held on November 1st at the Savoy Hotel, it was announced 
that the Society had just concluded the purchase of Clifford’s 
Inn for its permanent home. The acquisition of the building 
has been rendered possible by the generosity of Sir Henry 
Pellatt, C.V.O., of Canada, who was the guest of the even- 
ing at the Savoy banquet, and who has guaranteed £500 a 
year as long as may be necessary to supplement the interest 
that may have to be paid on the capital sunk on the purchase. 
According to a correspondent of the “Times,’’ the price is 
£27,500, and the Society will derive an annual income of 
£730 from that portion of the property which is at present 
let. Sir Aston Webb, R.A., himself a member of the Society 
will probably advise as to the best means of finishing the 
western end of the building in consonance with the architec- 
ture of the hall, which is of considerable antiquity. The 
present tenants are the Society of Arts and Crafts, and there 
is no intention of disturbing them. “According to the build- 
ing plans prepared by Mr. William Willett, the hall and its 
precincts will be incorporated in the scheme of development of 
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the tcinaining part of the property in such a way as to admit 
of the whole of the Inn forming a pleasing and distinctive 
addition to the architectural amenities of the City. The 
ancient interior of the hall will be strictly preserved, with a 
due regard to modern requirements, but of course no attempt 
at so-called restoration is to be made.’’. Clifford’s Inn, off 
Fleet Street, was formerly one of the Inns of Chancery, and 
belonged to the Inner Temple. Harrison, the regicide, was a 
clerk in the office of Thomas Houlker, an attorney in Clifford’s 
Inn. _Clifford’s Inn is the last of the old Inns of Chancery. 
It obtains its name from Robert de Clifford, to whom the 
messuage was granted by King Edward II. on February 24, 
1310. Sir Edward Coke and John Selden lived in the Inn, 
and in the Great Hall Sir Matthew Hale and other judges sat 
after the Great Fire of London to settle all disputes about 
property and boundaries, and performed with such satisfac- 
tion to all concerned that their portraits were painted by the 
Corporation and hung in the Guildhall. At No. 13, Clifford’s 
Inn lived George Dyer, and was there visited by Leigh Hunt. 
For a long time the fate of Clifford’s Inn has hung in the 
balance. The property, which in 1618 sold for £600, had 
risen in value to £100,000 in IgIo. 


The Rebuilding of Westminster. 


Westminster has within recent years become almost an en- 
tirely new city, but its transformation is still in progress. 
The office of the Paymaster-General is about to be rebuilt. 
When the remaining portion of Great George Street, on the 
north-west side, was pulled down, together with Delahay 
Street, to make way for the completion of the huge new block 
of Government offices, the front of No. 37, which faced St. 
James’s Park, and was long occupied by Sir John Aird, was 
carefully preserved. It is now to be used with additions in 
the re-erection of the Paymaster-General’s office. Just below 
the archway of the Horse Guards, and on the Park side, the 
finely “weathered ’’ stone of this building, designed by Kent 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, is beginning to decay. 


ABINGDON ABBEY: CHIMNEYPIECE 


IN “PRIOR’S ROOM.” 
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Workmen are busy there now restoring the cornice. A little 
further on one sees men hard at work upon the roof of 10, 
Downing Street. The fine lamp standard designed by Mr. 
Nicholson Babb, and presented by the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy to the Office of Works, is to be erected 
at the corner here, by the Foreign and India Offices. Within 
a few yards, at the end of Charles Street, is the site of the 
demolished Delahay Street. On the top of the steps here will 
soon be set up Mr. John Tweed’s statue of Clive. On old 
Delahay Street and the Great George Street corner will now 
arise, to face the park, the Government offices which are to 
complete the magnificent block begun some years ago. The 
famous “Jeffrey’s Steps’’ here (says a well-informed writer in 
the “Daily Graphic’’) have vanished, one fears, for all time. 
Across Great George Street, leaving Storey’s Gate, on the 
right, four or five fine houses have been pulled down within the 
last few months, and a most valuable building site exposed. 
On it will be built the new home of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. Over the way is their present magnificent build- 
ing, put up not many years ago. It must make way now for 
the new Government offices we have referred to. Everywhere 
Westminster is decorating, building, and improving. 


The Wolsey Tapestries : A Discovery. 

A very interesting discovery, in a Jacobean mansion in 
Cornwall, has been made by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 
In the Watch Chamber at Hampton Court Palace are three 
panels of Arras tapestry, forming part of a series illustrating 
the Seven Deadly Sins. These panels were originally the 
property of Cardinal Wolsey. It seems certain, upon exam- 
ination and comparison, that the panel found in Cornwall is 
a fourth of the series, each panel being surrounded by exactly 
the same borders of roses and daisies; while the newly dis- 
covered panel, which is about 13ft. square, is accompanied 
by a portion of a sixteenth-century frieze originally made for 
the Great Hall at Hampton Court. Small peices of this frieze 
still hang in that chamber. The panel is to be offered for 
sale, and it is to be devoutly hoped that it will not be allowed 
to leave the country. 


New York’s Proposed New Subway. 

Tenders have been submitted by twenty-three firms who are 
in competition for the construction of certain sections of the 
proposed new tri-borough subway, which, with its forty-four 
miles of length and 133 miles of track, will constitute the 
greatest engineering feat of its kind. When the Public Ser- 
vice Commission decided that the work should be put in 
hand, the Board of Estimate intimated that this year they 
could spare $60,000,000 (£ 12,000,000), and in consequence 
bids were asked for the construction of twenty-two sections 
only. The firms bidding have put in seventy-five offers in 
all, having the option of taking one or more sections as suits 
them. The estimates prepared for the scheme contain some 
startling figures, the excavation of no less than 9,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth and rock, the use of nearly 2,000,000 cubic 
yards of concrete, and over 200,000 tons of steel, being 
included in the items. 


Research Laboratory, University of South Wales. 
(See Centre Plate.) 


The Viriamu Jones Memorial Research Laboratory forms 
the north-west angle pavilion of the main facade of the 
University of South Wales and Monmouthshire at Cardiff. 
The building consists of a basement and three storeys, and 
is fitted to meet its special purpose. The basement is vaulted 
in concrete, but the upper floors, although fireproof, are con- 
structed without the use of any metal able to deflect a mag- 
net.. The foundations are specially secured against earth 
vibrations. ‘The architect is Mr. W. D. Caréde, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the general contractors are Messrs. E. Turner and Sons, 
Cardiff. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


New Police Court for Reading. 


The Finance and General Purposes 
Committee of the Reading Town Coun- 
cil have reported that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would direct a local enquiry 
to be held with reference to the Council’s 
application for sanction to borrow £4,800 
for the purpose of converting a part of the 
premises acquired by the Corporation from 
University College, Reading, for use as a 
justices’ room, police station, and cells, 
and a Quarter and Petty Sessions House. 

* * * 


Bishop’s Stortford’s Historical Monuments. 


At a recent meeting of Bishop’s Stort- 
ford U.D.C., the Vice-Chairman said it 
would be within the knowledge of most of 
the Council that a Royal Commission was 
appointed two years ago to survey the 
historical monuments of the country, and 
it had issued a very interesting report. It 
had dealt with the county of Hertford first, 
and had issued very interesting informa- 
tion on all objects of interest. What par- 
ticularly concerned them was that one of 
the historical monuments mentioned as 
especially worthy of preservation was the 
ruins of the old Castle at Stortford, and 
it was also noted with pleasure that the 
Urban Council had purchased the site and 
taken means to preserve the _ historical 
monument for all time. 

* * % 


Building Inspection at Warrington. 


The Street Improvement Committee of 
the Warrington Town Council have re- 
solved :—“ That the Building Inspector 
be provided with a report book, and that 
he report at every meeting of the commit- 
tee on all buildings in course of construc- 
tion and the laying out of new streets, and 
call special attention to any infringement 
of the by-laws or Acts dealing therewith.” 

* * * 


Girls’ High School, Bridlington. 


This school was opened five years ago 
with the purchase of The Elms Estate, in 
the centre of the town, and adjoining St. 
John Street. It was opened with some 
thirty scholars, and to-day the numbers 
approach 120. The new premises will 
accommodate 150 scholars, and can easily 
be adapted for 200. Some five acres of 
land adjoining the old estate were secured, 
and the new buildings have been erected 
at a cost of about £8,500, to plans pre- 


pared by Mr. John Bilson, architect, of 
Hull. 


* * 
Glasgow Infirmary Extension. 


It is announced that an anonymous 
donor has given £5,000 to Glasgow Vic- 
toria Infirmary for building and equipping 
a chemical laboratory for scientific re- 
search. 

* * * 


A New Lighthouse. 


The Northern Lighthouse Board in 
Edinburgh have decided to erect a light- 
house on the bold promontory of Maug- 
hold Head, near Ramsey. The lighthouse 
with a powerful foghorn will be south of 
the dangerous rockbound headland, four 
miles from Bahama lightship, and nine 
miles from the Point of Ayr. 

* * 


Adelphi Theatre Redecorated. 


The Adelphi Theatre was reopened last 
week, after redecoration. The colour 
scheme in the auditorium is a soft grey 
relieved with gold. A pink is introduced 
into the scheme in the seats. These are 
covered with a velvet which has been spe- 
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cially woven for this theatre in a hand 
loom, and is of specially fine quality. The 
silk tapestry panels on the walls of the pri- 
vate boxes have also a pink ground, but 
here a new note occurs, the design being 
in white, as are also the mouldings and 
borders of the mural decorations. The 
curtains and draperies are grey with gold 
enrichments, and are made of deep pile 
velvet. The Royal box and its retiring 
room are in the style of Louis XVI. The 
gilt furniture is upholstered in a silk red of 
English manufacture, whilst the smaller 
chairs are covered in brocade reproduc- 
ing antique tapestry. In the stalls there 
have been introduced patent tip-up seats, 
the special features of which are the pro- 
vision of two roomy shelves, and the shape 
of the seats is that of a drawing-room arm- 
chair. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Henry John Treadwell, F.S.I. 


The death is announced, on October 24, 
at his residence at St. John’s Wood, of Mr. 
Henry John Treadwell, F.S.I., a member of 
the firm of Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, 
architects and surveyors, Charing Cross. 
He was associated in the design and carry- 
ing out a good deal of domestic work, 
several hotels and breweries, and the 
Southern Hospital at Carshalton, and the 
Joyce Green Hospital at Dartford. Mr. 
Treadwell was only forty-nine years old. 


Mr. J. Adams-Acton. 


Mr. John Adams-Acton, the sculptor, who 
died on October 28th at Brodick, Isle of 
Arran, at the age of 79, was born at Acton, 
Middlesex, and educated at Lady Byron’s 
School, Ealing, and, after being a pupil of 
Timothy Butler, at the Royal Academy 
schools, where he took several medals and 
the travelling studentship. At Rome, where 
he remained ten years, he was a pupil of 
Gibson. Among those who sat to him were 
Pope Leo, Cardinal Manning, Spurgeon, Dr. 
Parker, Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Lord John 
Russell, John Bright, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
and Lord Napier of Magdala. He is repre- 
sented in Westminster Abbey by the Wesley 
Memorial, and in St. Paul’s by a bust of 
George Cruikshank, and in the new Cathe- 
dral at Westminster by a recumbent statue 
of Cardinal Manning—his last work. In the 
Edinburgh Museum is a replica of his bust 
of Lord Brougham, which Gladstone pro- 
nounced the finest bust he knew. 


Mr. R. W. Macbeth, R.A. 


Mr. Robert W. Macbeth, R.A., who died 
at Golder’s Green on November 1st, at the 
age of sixty-two, was perhaps better known 
for his etchings than for his paintings. He 
was a most indefatigable worker, and _per- 
haps would have accomplished more if he 
had done less. He had a better apprecia- 
tion for architecture than most painters can 
be said to show. 


TRADE AND CRAFT, 


An 1.C.S. Employment Register. 


We have received for notice No. 1 of “The 
I.C.S. Student (Weekly Edition), which 
takes the exceedingly useful form of a 
specially compiled register of vacancies that 
have been notified to the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Kingsway, London, by 
prominent firms throughout the British Isles. 
It is stated that this weekly register has be- 
come necessary by reason of the greatly in- 
creasing demands made by employers of 
labour on the Students’ Aid Department for 
technically trained employees. Only I.C.S. 
students are eligible for the positions ad- 
vertised. The fact that such a publication 
has become possible is a striking proof of the 
estimation in which the college is held by 
large firms of employers. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE HOUSING 
QUESTION. 


The opposing schools of thought on the 
housing question have come into collision 
in the newspapers; Mr. Ebenezer Howard, 
of the one part, and Mr. W. G. Towler of 
the other, showing cause. Mr. Howard’s 
contention is as follows: “The L.C.C. 
propose spending £473,300 in buying 16 
acres of insanitary property in Tabard 
Street. The cleared site is estimated at 
£85,600—thus involving a loss of £387,700. 
Five-storey dwellings are to be erected on 
part of the area—dwellings condemned to- 
day by nearly all housing reformers, 
which will certainly be regarded in a few 
decades as quite unfit for home life. Con- 
trast this with what has been done for the 
same sum at Letchworth. A freehold 
estate 238 times as large as the Tabard 
Street area has been acquired—3,818 acres. 
Water, gas, electric power, and sewerage 
works have been constructed Nine miles 
of new tree-planted roads have been made, 
and 18 miles of water mains, 134 miles 
gas mains, and 124 miles of sewers have 
been laid. Seven hundred and twelve 
garden-surrounded cottages have been 
built at an average cost of £180. And, to 
witness how abundance of light and air 
make for health, the infantile mortality 
rate of Letchworth in 1909 was 31.7 per 
1,000; of London, 107.9. At Letchworth 
there has been no loss on the capital spent. 
On the contrary, taking together for this 
purpose share and loan capital, an average 
rate of 2 per cent. has been all along paid 
on the sum expended on land and general 
development, and at least 4 per cent. on 
cottages, while the estate has appreciated 
in value by fully £95,000 over and above 
every penny spent upon it. And the site 
has made a splendid field for many enter- 
prises. Why should the L.C.C. continue 
to buy old clothes as the privilege of 
putting on new garments of obsolete 
fashion? By carrying out bold projects 
in the open they could solve the twin 
problems of rural depopulation and of 
overcrowding in large cities, and also earn 
a profit for, and not inflict a loss upon, the 
long-suffering London ratepayer.”’ 

To this, Mr. W. G. Towler, of the Lon- 
don Municipal Society, replies that 
Mr. Howard’s contention ignores :—1. 
The primary duty of the London County 
Council with regard to insanitary areas. 
2. The character.and condition of the 
people in the Tabard Street area. “The 
population,’”? Mr. Towler points out, “con- 
sists of people engaged in trades and occu- 
pations in which any great distance between 
the workers’ place of residence and the 
work itself would be an insuperable bar to 
employment. If the London County 
Council built another Letchworth Garden 
City 35 miles from Southwark, probably 
not cne per cent. of the inhabitants of the 
Tabard Street area would go there to live. 
It is doubtful, moreover, whether any of 
the trades and occupations in which those 
people are engaged could be persuaded to 
move into the new Letchworth. The Lon- 
don County Council has to do the best 
it can by reforming the district. Gar- 
den cities,” he agrees, “are a wise pro- 
vision against the creation of slums, but 
they are no cure for existing ones. If 
you were to build a ring of 50 garden 
cities around London, it is doubtful 
whether they would drain a single slum in 
the congested centre.” 

It would be superfluous to point out that 
each of these gentlemen is right. There 
can be no question that Mr. Howard's 
is the better way, nor that Mr. Towler’s is 
here the more practicable. 
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R.I.B.A.: PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


The opening meeting of the 1910-11 ses- 
sion of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects was held on Monday evening at 9, 
Conduit Street, W., when the president, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, delivered his in- 
augural address. He first spoke of 

Town Planning 
and the great success of the recent Confer- 
ence, and he announced that, in further- 
ance of the work already done, it was pro- 
posed to hold shortly a much smaller 
gathering, composed entirely of experts, 
with a view to seeing if some definite pro- 
posals on the subject could not be drafted, 

Mr. Stokes then went on to refer to the 
paramount importance of architecture in 
its relation to civic life, and this led him 
to make some further observations on 

The St. Paul’s Bridge Scheme. 

The City Fathers, in their consideration 
of that scheme, seemed to have disregarded 
the architectural side, and when a deputa- 
tion from the Institute waited upon the 
Bridge House Estates Committee, which 
had the matter in hand, and besought them 
to take advice on this particular point, it 
was disregarded and misunderstood, and 
the world had been told that it would cost 
a million more to carry out the scheme 
proposed by the deputation. “Now I 
wish to repeat what I have already said in 
the public Press, that all the deputation 
did was to urge upon the Committee the 
importance of considering St. Paul’s 
Cathedral when selecting the position of 
the bridge, and the arrangement of its 
approaches, and the necessity of obtaining 
the best possible advice on this point from 
the first. That was the scheme proposed 
by the. deputation, and one would have 
thought that as business men they could 
have seen the wisdom of getting the very 
best possible advice before embarking on 
any project costing nearly two millions. 
The right thing to do, I maintain, is for 
the Corporation to appoint the best archi- 
tect it can find—for there are architects 
and architects, I fear, just as there are 
golfers and golfers—to work with the engi- 
neer and the surveyor they have already 
appointed, and for these gentlemen to re- 
consider the lay-out of the bridge and its 
approaches, and have proper models 
made, so that this magnificent opportunity 
of making a really great national improve- 
ment may not be thrown away. A glance 
at the plan approved by the Corporation 
will explain my meaning‘, for on this the 
position of St. Paul’s Cathedral is not even 
indicated. If something of this sort is not 
done, then the only course I can see is for 
us to raise as much public interest and in- 
fluence as we possibly can, and oppose the 
Bill in Parliament, when the Corporation 
seeks the necessary powers to erect the 
Bridge.” 

Dodd, the Designer of Waterloo Bridge. 

While on the subject of bridges, the 
president took occasion to state a few facts 
about Waterloo and London Bridges, 
which had been supplied to him by Mr. 
A. E. Richardson. 

“Waterloo Bridge, which was at. first 
called the Strand Bridge, was designed by 
Ralph Dodd, an engineer who had, how- 
ever, made a particular study of architec- 
ture, and an Act of Parliament was ob- 
tained in 1809 for its erection on Dodd’s 
design. Before the bridge was begun, 
however, Dodd was deposed, and John 
Rennie, another engineer, who, however, 
‘does not appear to have had any particu- 
Jar knowledge of the subject—having 


begun life as a millwright—was employed 
to carry out the work, and the following 
extract from the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
page 482, vol. 87, 1817, the year the bridge 
was finished, is, I think, conclusive :— 
‘Mr. Ralph Dodd requests us for the sake 
of justice to contradict an assertion which 
has got abroad, namely, that Mr. Rennie 
was the architect of the Strand or Water- 
loo Bridge, which he says “is not the fact, 
it being an honour that I cannot allow 
to be taken from the family. The plan 
and design of that bridge were approved 
by the proprietors, and its measurements 
inserted in the Act of Parliament for build- 
ing it (of course no other could be ad- 
mitted) long before Mr. Rennie had any- 
thing to do with it. These plans are now 
accessible for the inspection of any gentle- 
man who may wish to see if they have been 
acted upon, and in which it is presumed 
the architectural taste of this country has 
not been disgraced.” ’ 

“The cost of the bridge was £565,000, 
the approaches £112,000, land and build- 
ings £373,000; total, £1,050,000; and it 
occupied six years in building. We may, 
therefore, take it that the designer of the 
bridge was Ralph Dodd, an engineer who 
had made a. special study of architecture, 
and was naturally and very justly proud 
of its architectural effect.’’ 

It is suggested that Dodd, in design- 
ing Waterloo Bridge, may have gone to 
old Blackfriars Brdige for his motif. This 
bridge was the work of Robert Mylne, 
and was designed by him on his return 
from Rome, where he had been studying 
architecture, and was somewhat similar in 
design to the present Waterloo Bridge. 


Cockerell and London Bridge. 


“ The design for London Bridge was un- 
doubtedly produced by John Rennie—the 
work being carried out by his son, Sir 
John Rennie. Having been connected 
with the erection of a fine work like Water- 
loo Bridge, it seems only natural that 
Rennie should have made a good design 
for London Bridge, and we are grateful 
to him for having done so, but it is interest- 
ing to note that the younger Rennie was 
Professor Cockerell’s brother-in-law, with 
whom I believe he travelled a good deal, 
and that Cockerell must in all human prob- 
ability have had some influence on Rennie 
when he was designing the details of the 
bridge. We know, at any rate, that Pro- 
fessor Cockerell made designs for the 
buildings connected with the approaches 
to the bridge, and that these were con- 
sidered by the Committee but rejected, 
and the work was eventually put in the 
hands of Sir Robert Smirke. Rennie re- 
gretted very bitterly the non-adoption of 
Cockerell’s designs, and could never bring 
himself to admire those erected by his 
other friend Smirke. 

“T think I have now said enough to show 
pretty clearly that the designers of our best 
bridges, even if they were not architects 
by name, were so by training, at any rate, 
and good architecture, whatever may be 
said about it, cannot be produced except 
by a trained mind.”’ 

Mr. Stokes next spoke of the quality 
of present-day architecture, expressing the 
opinion that we had now even more good 
men than ever before, particularly among 
the younger generation. Then, after briefly 
referring to the new galleries of the Insti- 
tute, which provided such excellent accom- 
modation, he made reference to the supple- 
mental charter and new by-laws, and 
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The New Licentiate Class. 

“You are aware that there are a large 
number of men about the country who, 
for one reason or another, never presented 
themselves for our examinations or be- 
came either Associates or Fellows. Many 
of them are now in active practice, and we 
can hardly now ask them to subject them- 
selves to examination; the only thing that 
we ask of them is, therefore, that they 
shall be thirty years of age, have either 
been in practice for five years, or shall 
have been engaged in the study or prac- 
tice of architecture for ten years. This 
class is to be a temporary one, open for 
twelve months only, and I am glad to say 
many hundreds have already joined, 
though only six months out of the twelve 
have yet elapsed. When once within our 
ranks Licentiates can either remain in that 
class or can pass on to the Fellowship, 
when qualified, and after passing such 
examinations as may be established. Such 
examinations may possibly largely take the 
form of an enquiry into the quality of the 
candidate’s executed work, or may even 
take the form of the special examination 
for the Associateship, the Board of Educa- 
tion having power to exempt a candidate 
from such subjects as his executed works 
may show him to be proficient in. I do 
not want to weary you with this subject, 
but I do think it most desirable that as 
many members as _ possible should join 
our ranks, for, firstly, I think we are well 
worth joining; and, secondly, when we 
have a large roll of members we shall be 
much more influential, and can then apply 
to Parliament for such form of recogni- 
tion as we think most desirable.” 


Architects and the Copyright Bill. 


In conclusion, Mr. Stokes spoke about 
the new Copyright Bill, which it is pro- 
posed to introduce this autumn, “largely, 
I believe, to meet the wishes of painters 
and sculptors, who, I think, are reason- 
ably dealt with in the Bill. Architects, 
however, come off very badly, for any little 
right we may now have in our designs is 
to be taken from us ruthlessly and vested 
in the building owner. If anyone copies 
a piece of sculpture the copy can, under 
the Bill, be destroyed by the original de- 
signer. But an architect having once de- 
signed a building has no further right in 
his design whatever. The building owner, 
however, can, apparently, repeat the de- 
sign up and down the street, or he can 
sell it to the promoters of another estate 
to repeat ad nauseam all over the place, 
and the architect is powerless. This 
hardly sounds like common justice, but it 
mav be. Again, if I design a chimney- 
piece and put it in the best bedroom of 
a house for A, I can never use that chim- 
neypiece for B without laying myself open 
to prosecution by A. This seems a little 
hard, as we all know there are numbers of 
small fittings, like door furniture, bell 
pushes, and grates, that having once de- 
signed an architect likes to feel he can use 
again and again if he so desires. [The 
new Bill, however, will stop all this. 

Presentation to Mr. J. W. Simpson. 

Before the president delivered his ad- 
dress, a presentation was made to Mr. J. 
W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., for the gigantic 
task he had so successfully accomplished 
in organising and carrying to completion 
the recent Town Planning Conference and 
Exhibition. The Institute were very much 
indebted to him for the enormous amount 
of time and care he had given to the work, 
and desired to mark their appreciation of 
his great efforts. The presentation took 
the form of a silver inkstand. 
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SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society. 


At a meeting of this society, held in the 
Technical College, Glasgow, Mr. John Bow- 
man, President, in the chair, Professor 
Charles Gourlay, B.Se.; A.R.I-B.A.,  de- 
livered a lecture entitled ‘‘ Elementary and 
Advanced Building, or the Differentiation of 
Elementary from Advanced Work in the 
Teaching of Building Construction.” 

The lecturer defined elementary building 
construction as the study of the fundamental 
principles of the subject, and the application 
of these principles in the erection of the most 
common type of building’ belonging to the 
district in which the subject is being taught. 
Emphasis was placed upon the student’s 
being led to observe the application of prin- 
ciples in the erection of an actual building, 
instead of simply studying drawings without 
reference to a building. Advanced building 
was defined as the study of building mate- 
rials and the further application of principles 
to be observed in the erection of less common 
types of buildings. The lecturer then ex- 
hibited a series of slides consisting of two 
sets of building construction drawings in 
order to explain his definitions. In the first 
set he showed the work generally met with in 
cottages and tenements, which he called ele- 
mentary, and in the second he shawed com- 
plete drawings for the construction and 
finishing of a large house displaying the 
greater elaboration required in such work, 
which he described as advanced. 


Guild of Architects’ Assistants. 


Of this Guild, which was inaugurated 
February 25th, 1909, a programme of meet- 
ings has been issued. They are to be held 
on the second Tuesday in each month, at 
Prince Henry’s Room, 17, Fleet Street, E.C., 
at 7.30 p.m. The fixtures are as follows :— 
November 8th (yesterday), J. V. Hibbert, 
F.S.I., on “The Problem of the Architect’s 
Assistant ” ; December 13th, H. L. Pridmore, 


Q.S.A., on the Relationship of the Quantity 
Surveyor to the Architect’; January roth, 
1911, H. Guicharde Todd, F.S.A.Scot., 
M.S.A., on “Art and Registration” ; 
February 7th, ““A Mock Arbitration Case,” 
in which J.. Gerald Large, P.A.S.I., and 
others, will take part; March yvth, E. J. 


Dixon, A.R.I.B.A., on “ The Town Planning 
Agitation”; April roth, H. Cox, AAR aD eAee 
on “Co-operation in Architecture.” The 
address of the hon. sec., Mr. E. J. Dixon, 
A.R.I.B.A., is 137, Church Street, Fdgware 
Road, W. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 


On November 2nd the second of the meet- 
ings of the session was held, when Mr. Edgar 
Wood exhibited to the members a fine collec- 
tion of photographs, fabrics, and tiles which 
he has collected during a tour made earlier 
in the year to Constantinople and Athens, as 
well as some water-colour drawings made 
during the tour. 

On a bird’s eye view of Constantinople, 
Mr. Wood first pointed out the general plan 
of the city, and indicated the principal build- 
ings, and afterwards described in detail some 
of the features of Santa Sophia and the 
mosques which he visited. A very fine 
example of internal incrustation with tiles 
instead of marble was the mosque of Rustem 
Pasha, where the walls are lined with most 
gorgeous tiles. The general effect he had 
felt to be disappointing when compared with 
that of Santa Sophia ; for while the tiles were 
extremely beautiful in themselves, they 
lacked the dignity of the marble treatment 
which such interiors call for. The tile treat- 
ment of tombs and small structures was, 
however, very fine. Speaking of the impres- 
Siveness Of the Mohammedan ritual, Mr. 
Wood described the splendid effect of the 
lighting of Santa Sophia. There is what he 
might call a floor of light formed by a plane 
of innumerable lamps, nine feet from the 
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pavement, through which the form of the 
mosaic covered dome can be dimly seen ; and 
as the walls and piers and anything that 
would seem to give any measure to the 
height of the building are lost in the dazzling 
light of the lamps, the effect is one of limit- 
less size and most wonderful mystery. AlI- 
though the treatment of the apse at Santa 
Sophia is so successful, the device there 
adopted of three domed apses opening from 
the great apse is not followed in the later 
mosques, where more complicated means are 
adopted, often resulting in awkward shapes 
and the loss of the fine simplicity of the 
earlier form. 

The fabrics and tiles which Mr. Wood has 
brought home are of great interest and 
beauty, and members were especially glad of 
the opportunity of seeing his delightful water- 
colour drawings of Constantinople, and of 
buildings on the Acropolis at Athens. 

Ae we begat 


Nottingham Architectural Society, «i 


The Nottingham Architectural Society 
opened their winter session on Monday even- 
ing last week, in their new rooms in St. 
James’s Street, when the presidential ad- 
dress was given by Mr. R. Evans, jun., 
F.R.I.B.A. Mr, Evans dealt with matters of 
professional practice He remarked that it 
was most essential that architects should ob- 
tain and keep the confidence of clients, and 
to do this there must be uniformity of prac- 
tice, based on professional integrity. To up- 
hold the dignity of the profession the system 
of professional charges should be above sus- 
picion. It was most necessary that an archi- 
tect should inspire his client- with the: idea 
that he was doing his best for him, and pro- 
tecting his interests. The president dealt 
very fully with the Bill shorty to be intro- 
duced into Parliament for the statutory re- 
cognition of qualified arcihitects. 

Referring to the recent Town Planning 
Conference in London, Mr. Evans remarked 
that he had inspected the exhibition of plans, 
and a very amazing exhibition it was. He 
had come to the conclusion that however 
greatly improvement in town planning was 
needed, it must be helped by an alteration in 
the labour market. New work was severely 
handicapped by the present heavy cost of 
building. and until some alteration was made 
we could not hope to see great developments. 

An interesting discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. Sutton, Bromley, Dickman, 
Maggs, Holbrook, and others took part. Dur- 
ing the evening a silver rose bowl: and 
cigarette case, both suitably engraved, were 
presented to Mr. W. B. Savidge, A.R.I.B.A., 
who had served the society as hon. secretary 
for the past five years. 


York and Yorkshire Architectural :*"* 
Society. 


At the annual general meeting of the York 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society, the fol- 
lowing officers for the forthcoming session 
were elected: President, Mr. Samuel Need- 
ham; vice-presdents, Mr. A. B. Burleigh, 
Mr, J. H. Rutherford ; hon, treasurer, Mr. R. 
R. T. Smith; hon. librarian, Mr. A. Cow- 
man; hon. secretary, Harold E. Henderson ; 
members of council, Mr. W. T. Whipp, 
A.R.I.B.A., Mr. K. Ward, Mr. H. Monkman, 
Mr. J. Ferguson, Mr. F. Dyer; auditors, Mr. 
W. M. Carter and’ Mr. J. Reid. 


Institution of Municipal Engineers. 


At a meeting of the Council held on Octo- 
ber 26th, the following applicants were re- 
commended for admission :—(a) To Member- 
ship: S. W. Saunders, surveyor, Devizes 
R.D.C.; J. T. Davies, surveyor, Little Hul- 
ton U.D.C.; J. W. Kirk, deputy highways 
surveyor and engineer, Westminster; R. 
Lake, surveyor, Sidmouth U.D.C.; A. J. 
Webb, engineer and surveyor, Long Crendon 
R.D.C. (b) To Associate Membership: J. 
T. Robson, ‘assistant surveyor, Auckland 
R.D.C. The following students were recom- 
mended for admission to the associate-mem- 
ber class :—G. McFadyean, engineer, Helson 
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and Porthleven Waterworks; E. H. Rad- 
cliffe, 12, Little College Street, Westminster. 
(Under the new by-laws these elections will 
be ratified at the next Council meeting if no 
written objections are, within 14 days, lodged 
with the secretary.) Elected to Studentship : 
—J. H. Marsh, assistant, Worsley U.D.C. 
From the applicants recommended for ad- 
mission at the last Council meeting three 
members and five associate-members were 
elected, and two students were transferred to. 
the associate-member class. Mr. George 
Symon was elected honorary librarian for the 
year IQto-1gIt. 

It was decided that Council meetings 
should be held alternately on fourth Wed- 
nesday at 6 o’clock and fourth Saturday at 3 
o’clock in each month, the next meeting 
being held on Saturday, November 26th, and 
the number of Saturday meetings being 
limited to four. The date of the last Coun- 
cil meeting of the financial year was left for 


the secretary to arrange. 
Mr. John Robinson was elected as a dele- 
gate to this Association, in addition to the 


present delegates. 


It was decided to award two premiums— 
one of which has been presented by the Presi- 
dent—annually for the best original papers 
read by members or students before meetings 


of the Institution.—B. 


WYAND, Secretary. 


The Architectural Association. 


At the first ordinary general meeting of 
the new session of the Architectural Associa- 


tion 
Tufton Street, 


held on Monday, October 
Westminster, 


24th, ‘at 


Mr. Arthur 


Keen, President, in the chair, the following 
new members were elected :— 


Elections. 


Aldous, C. F., Putney. 

Archer, H. D., Chelsea. 

Atchison, H. \P.*R., St. 
Mark’s Road, W. 

Aylwin, G. M., Farnham. 

Baker) HPht 
James’, S.W. 

Barner, R. A., Wimble- 
don. 

Bedells, H. S. G., High- 
gate. 

Beveridge, W. R., Letch- 
worth, 

Bonser, K. J., East Dul- 
wich Grove, S.E. 

Bowman, A. W., 
sington. 

Braine, R., Westcliff-on- 
Sea. 


Ken- 


Bright, 0. apa el oy 
Hill, S.E. 

Bromet, M., St. John’s 
Wood. 


Carlyon-Hughes, B. J. 5. 
Hutton, Essex. 
Church) Lb. G. 24.; -Ep= 
ping. 

Clarks 7 Rance, 
stone. 

Cole, L. E., Hampstead. 


Leyton- 


Coombs, L. D., High- 
bury. 

Cooper, C. M., Em- 
peror’s Gate. 

Cracknell, A. R., Shep- 


herd’s Bush. 
Cruickshank, : 

High Barnet. , 
Davies, E. C., Bedford. 


E., 


Day, M., Westbourne 
Park. 
Detmiold, ~F. (G5 Se: 


James’ Court. 


Dicksee, H. Ni) oles 
Hampstead. 
Dowsett, T. W., South- 


end-on-Sea. 

Dubuis, L. G. A., Eccles- 
ton Square. 

Fildes, G., Kensington. 


Furner, A. S. Gordon 
Square. 
Gausden, R. G., Har- 


rington Square. 
George, E. J., Clapham 

Common. 
Gordon, D. J. Sevenoaks. 
Hale, J. A., Beckenham. 
Harkess, W., Bourton. 
Hayman, E., St. Albans. 
Hodges, J. S., Egerton 

Gardens, S.W. 


Hooper, A. F., Becken- 
ham. 

Johnson, R. S., Croydon: 

Keen, A. G., Hamp- 
stead. 


Keith, J. L., Hampstead. 
Kelhham, C, -H> 1,42 p- 


som. 


Knight, 3., Hampstead. 
Lam; “Hi. Alu J.3 5 Wad- 
hurst. 

Leadam, E. -G Shy 


Nevern Square, S.W. 
Lipscomb, S. G., Edg- 
ware Road, W. 
Locke, W. W., Balham. 


Lutyens, ©. ‘J: T:,. Bat- 
tersea Park. 
Maeda, M., Cathcart 


Road, S.W. 

Marles, C. W., Maryle- 
bone Road, W. 

Mee, C. E., Dovercourt. 

Metcalf, R., Bedford 
Row, W.C. 


Moerdijk, G., Ladbrooke 
Grove, W 


Mullins, G. T., Hamp- 
stead. 

Peermahomed; A. B., 
Hampstead: 

Powell, E. B., Chester 


Street, S.W. : 
Prynne, H. F., Ealing. 
Ridley, B. W., East’ Grin- 

stead. 

Ridley, G. W., East Grin- 
stead. 

Ripley, C. G., Ipswich, 

Robinson, N. §., Spilsby. 

Satchell, H. S., Ealing. 

Schulke, P. C., Islington. 

5S. M 


Sheppard, ‘3. Sell Se 
ete Club Gardens, 


Shirley, R. D., Southamp- 


‘ton. 
Smythe, R. O., Dublin. 
Taylor, F. D., Clapham. 
Park, 


Tebbutt, H. J., Ealing. 


Thompson, A, J:, Wands- 
worth, 


Tsuchiya, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W. 
Tunnard, H. B., Den- 


_mark Hill, S.E 

Vaun’t Hoff, R., Chelsea. 

Vinycomb, J. K., Brix- 
ton. 

Von Berg, W. C., South 
Croydon. 
Wallace, RR, Marl- 
borough Place, N.W. 
Ward, W. H., Theobald’s. 
Road, W.C. 

Ware, P. M., Portman. 
Square, W. 

Wilkinson, W. G., Hamp- 
stead. 

Wood, H., Stoke Newing- 
ton. 

Woodward, F., Bucking- 
ham Street, W.C. 

Wornell, J., Slough. 

Young, T. J., Westcomb» 
Park, S.E. 


Novem er Sth, 1910 


LEGAL CASES. 


The Position of Sub-contractors. 

In Birmingham County Court, before his 
Honour Judge Ruegg, K.C., Taylor’s Cloak 
Room Fittings and Engineering Company 
(Limited), 17, Staniforth Street, sought to 
recover from Thomas Johnson, building con- 
tractor, of Great Brook Street, £40 os. 6d., 
the balance of £187 15s., the contract price 
for supplying cloak-room fittings to schools 
in Raddle Barn Lane, Selly Oak.—Mr. 
Eales, for plaintiffs, explained that the 
plaintiffs entered into a sub-contract with the 
defendants to supply and erect cloak-room 
fittings in the Raddle Barn Lane _ schools. 
The conditions were that the work was to be 
“completed to the entire approval of the 
architect.”” The work proceeded, and from 
time to time various payments were made, 
the total being 80 per cent. of the whole con- 
tract price. The contract having been com- 
pleted, the »laintiffs asked for the balance of 
the contract money. This was refused be- 
cause they had not the architect’s certificate. 
The architect was under no obligation to 
give them, as sub-contractors, a certificate, 
but he had expressed verbal approval.—Mr. 
Hurst, for the defendant, argued that _the 
expression of approval from the architect 
was a condition precedent to the plaintiffs’ 
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right to sue.—Mr. Eales retorted that if this 
was so they might never get their money. 
He called Mr. Taylor, the plaintiff com- 
pany’s manager, who stated that the archi- 
tect, Mr. Osborne, had expressed his ap- 
proval of the work to him verbally. He 
would not, however, do it in writing.—Mr. 
Hurst objected to such evidence, arguing 
that it was hearsay in character.—His 
Honour pointed out that the architect was 
in the position of the defendant’s agent, and 
admitted the evidence. His Honour asked 
Mr. Hurst if he was not going to call the 
architect, who was in court. Mr. Eales had 
already refused to do so. Mr. Hurst de- 
murred. “Take the bull by the horns,” 
counselled his Honour.—The architect, Mr. 
Osborne, was then called. He said he could 
not express approval of the work of the 
plaintiffs positively. He had, however, ex- 
pressed approval in a negative form. There 
was nothing he objected to at this moment. 
Everything he had objected to up to the 
moment had been put right. He reserved 
the right to express disapproval at a later 
date, however. In the chief contract there 
Was a provision imposing a term of mainten- 
ance upon the defendants. Until that was 
discharged he could not express entire ap- 
proval of the work done under the sub- 
contract.—His Honour, in giving judgment 
for the plaintiffs, with costs, emphasised 


This cottage is situated on the new drive through the Witley Park Estate, close to Hindhead. The 


Outside walls are of local red bricks, ; 
Pattern. The roof is covered with old tiles, 


a right-of-way running at the rear, giving access at first-floor level. 


and half-timber filled in with thin bricks in herring-bone 
The plan is influenced by the slope of the site and 


The architect was Mr. Annesley 


i # i as Sli y W.C. The 
r nrigg, A.R.I1.B.4., of Clay Hill Chambers, Haslemere, and 17, Clifford's Inn, 
Hf: Rrgworige builders were Messrs. Chapman, Loury, and Puttick, of Haslemere. 


COTTAGE NEAR HINDHEAD, 


SURREY, FOR BARON PIRRIE. 


ANNESLEY H. 


BROWNRIGG, A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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the fact that it had been held that approval 
of an architect under the terms of a contract 
need not necessarily be conveyed in a written 
certificate, 


L.C.C. Work and District Surveyors’ Fees. 

At the Lambeth Police-court, on October 
26th, Mr. Hopkins resumed the hearing of 
summonses taken out by Mr. Ellis Marsland, 
district surveyor for Camberwell, against 
three firms of builders who had carried out 
works for the London County Council at 
certain of the council schools, for the re- 
covery of fees which he claimed to be due 
under the provisions of the London Build- 
ing Act. When the summonses were last 
before the Court, in August, Mr. J: W. God- 
frey, of the solicitors’ department of the 
London County Council, appeared for the 
defence, and applied for an adjournment 
pending the issue of negotiations between 
the council and the District Surveyors’ As- 
sociation. The council claimed that they 
were exempt from parts 6 and-7 of the Act, 
and that there ought to be a reduced fee. 
Proceedings by other district SUIVeyOIs were 
pending. On behalf of Mr. Marsland it was 
contended that the matter was one which 
could only be decided by the Court.—Mr. 
Godfrey now stated that the negotiations be- 
tween the County Council and the District 
Surveyors’ Association were not yet com- 
plete, and he applied for a further adjourn- 
ment. The association not having yet met 
to consider the position, he (Mr. Godfrey) 
asked for a further adjournment, for three 
weeks. . Mr. Walter Williams, appearing for 
the complainant, objected to an adjourn- 
ment. In another case the court had de- 
cided that the district surveyor for Newing- 
ton was entitled to the fees, and they had 
been paid. The London County Council 
had the opportunity of going to the Court of 
Appeal and did not go. They simply ac- 
cepted the judgment and paid up. Now the 
district surveyor of an adjoining district 
asked to be put in the same position and was 
met with these applications for adjourn- 
ments.—Mr. Hopkins said that nothing can 
be plainer than that whether the County 
Council is exempt from Parts 6 and 7 or not, 
they have to pay the scheduled fees at pre- 
sent. If plaintiff pressed for a hearing, he 
(the magistrate) did not see how he could 
object.—The summonses were then heard, 
and orders made without further contest for 
the fees claimed, with costs. 


BETHNAL GREEN'S 
TOWN HALL. 


The new municipal buildings erected in 
Cambridge Road, by the Bethnal Green 
Borough Council, at a cost of about 
£36,000, were formally opened on Novem- 
ber 1, by the Mayor (Mr. C. E. Fox). The 
cost of the site was £8,565, and of the 
buildings and furniture £27,700. The 
new structure is designed in the English 
Renaissance style, with main frontages of 
Portland stone, towards Cambridge Road 
and Patriot Square. The central features 
of the Cambridge Road front comprise a 
recessed balcony, surmounted by a pedi- 
ment and tower. A full-size seated female 
figure and two cherubs, modelled by Mr. 
Henry Poole, of Chelsea, adorn the main 
entrance. On the Patriot Square eleva- 
tion is a figure in bas-relief by the same 
sculptor, representing Justice with sword 
and scales. On the ground floor are the 
offices for the staff, while the first floor is 
devoted to the Council Chamber, Mayor’s 
parlour, committee-rooms, and so on. 
The Council Chamber is 51ft..in length by 
38ft. wide, with a public gallery at the 
East End. The architects, whose perspec- 
tive drawing of the building was hung in 
the Royal Academy last year, are Messrs. 
Percy Robinson and W. Alban Jones, of 
Leeds and London, and the _ builders 
Messrs. Brand, Pettit, and Co., Totten- 
ham, 


NEW 
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STOCKPORT MUNICIPAL 
LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


The Stockport Library Committee in- 
vited the submission of competitive de- 
signs for a new central library, to cost 
approximately £9,000. Mr. Percy Wor- 
thington, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., was ap- 
pointed assessor, and premiums of £50, 
£30, and £20 were offered for the designs 
placed respectively first, second, and 
third. 

The site upon which it was proposed 
that the new building should be erected 1s 
an area of land bounded on three sides by 
Wellington Road South, St. Petersgate, 
and Lawrence Stret, and is at present oc- 
cupied by the Mechanics’ Institute and 
the Commercial School buildings. The 
whole of the site had not necessarily to 
be covered, and the conditions notified 
competitors that, when extension should 
be required, it would be on the south side, 
and that the building should be so planned 
that such enlargement could be effected 
without material structural alteration or 
interference with the disposition of the 
original departments. 

It was suggested that the necessary ac- 
commodation should be arranged in the 
following manner :—On the ground floor, 
entrance hall, vestibule, staircase, and cen- 
tral hall, round which the rooms should 
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be grouped so as allow as wide super- 
vision as possible by the attendants in the 
lending library, and for a porter’s box in 
the hall itself; lending library, about 3,300 
square ft. in area, providing book storage 
for 40,000 vols., with book-cases for the 
immediate storage of 25,000 vols. : this de- 
partment was to be one storey enly in 
height, and lit solely from the roof; the 
book-cases were required to radiate fan- 
shaped from the treble staff enclosure ; 
librarian’s room; general reading room, 
about 2,400 square ft. in area, and with 
seating accommodation for 160 persons; 
ladies’, magazine, and work rooms—the 
two former to be in close proximity to 
each other, and of about 800 square ft. 
each in area—the latter to have direct ac- 
cess to the lending libary and librarian’s 
room. On the first floor :—Reference 
library (1,000 square ft.), on the “open 
access” system; storeroom, for unbound 
periodicals, etc., in communication with 
the staff enclosure in the reference 
library ; staff mess room; lecture hall, to 
hold about 450 persons in the auditorium, 
and to have separate access from the 
street; lecturer’s room. In the basement : 
—Children’s reading room and minor hall 
(600 sq. ft. each), to have either a com- 
mon entrance or two separate entrances 
from the street; storage cellars for 
patents; heating chamber, staff lavatories, 
cloak room, lavatories, stores, etc. 
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The building might, at the competitor's 
discretion, be partly of two and partly 
of three storeys; in order effectively to 
utilise the difference in levels. The ma- 
terials to be used externally were red brick 
of the best quality, and Portland stone. 

The drawings required comprised plans 
of basement, ground and first floors, two. 
or three sections, three elevations, all to 
Jin. scale, and one }in. external detail. 
No perspective was to be presented, and 
all elevations were to be executed in indian 
ink, without colour or shadows. 

To this last provision we feel we must 
raise objection. We are well aware that 
it is an exceedingly common practice to 
include such a clause in competition con- 
ditions, but we altogether fail to see how 
it can reasonably be justified. Both in 
France and the United States it is an ac- 
cepted axiom that the actual surface 
modelling of any monumental design can 
only be realised—as regards the main lines 
of the massing and the minor composition 
and detail—by the application of shadows 
and through the medium of a fully ren- 
dered perspective. The real effect and 
quality of the work then becomes appar- 
ent. We do not believe that any compe- 
tent assessor in this country would be de- 
ceived by the specious brilliance of faked’ 
skiagraphic or colour studies. 

The authors of the design placed first, 
Messrs. Bradshaw and Gass, 19, Silverwell 
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Design placed second: Joseph Holt, Architect. 
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Design placed first: Bradshaw and Gass, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


A, magazine room: B, Jadies’ room; C, borrowers’ hall; D, lending library; 
etc.; °M, Porter’s box; N, staircase to lecture hall; O, entrancefto minor hall; 
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Design placed third: G. H. Wenyon, Architect. 


E, librarian’s room; F, work-room; H. staff entrance; K, reading-rocm ; L, lavatories, 
P. staff enclosure; Q, safe; R, entrance to lecture hall; S, cleaner’s store > 


T, telephone box; V, future magazine and reading-room extension; X, main entrance; Wervarus 


STOCKPORT LIBRARY COMPETITIONS : 


PLANS OF PREMIATED DESIGNS. 


November 9h, 1910. 


Street, Bolton, have evolved a compact 
plan, of commendably simple lines, the 
cost of which they estimate to be £9,452. 
As will be seen from the rough sketch, 
which we reproduce, showing the ground 
plan of their scheme, they have closely 
followed the suggestions put forward in 
the conditions as to the arrangement of 
the various departments. In the disposi- 
tion of the rooms in the basement and on 
the first floor, similar regard for the com- 
mittee’s requirements is also evident. The 
juveniles’ department, lecture hall, and 
minor hall, are so placed that, whilst full 
control is always possible, they can be 
used independently, and without disturb- 
ing traffic or study in the rest of the build- 
ing. Indeed, the inter-relation of the 
rooms and the access obtained, is in al- 
most every instance exceptionally good 
throughout the plan. The most serious 
defects, in our opinion, are the skimping 
of the accommodation in certain parts, 
and the imperfect facilities provided for 
the adequate supervision of the magazine 
and ladies’ rooms. Both these rooms are 
only under the casual observation of the 
staff, in the lending library enclosures, 
from which they are divided by a wide 
corridor and two surfaces of glass broken 
up with fairly thick piers. The inclusion 
of part of the central corridor within the 
lending library department under the title 
of “Borrowers’ Hall” is certainly ingeni- 
ous, but a little far-fetched. It is doubt- 
ful whether the reading room on the 
ground floor is sufficiently lighted by the 
row of windows in the outer wall, though 
the latter could hardly be enlarged with- 
out detriment to the composition of the 
Wellington Road facade. The shape of 
the reading room itself is admirable. This 
apartment and the lecture hall are un- 
questionably the two best proportioned 
rooms in the whole plan. 

The elevations, in our opinion, are pre- 
ferable to those of either of the 
other two premiated designs, both in re- 
gard to the management of the 
chief masses and the relation of 
solids to voids. The contrast of 
the masonry and brick surfaces shows 
some appreciation of the possibilities of 
colour and texture values. The chief 
weakness is to be found in the detail. The 
difference between constructional and 
transitional mouldings does not appear to 
be sufficiently appreciated, and horizontal 
architraves are everywhere merged into 
obtrusive slabs and blocks. Greater re- 
gard for the modern American manner 
and its insistence on purity of contour. 
would, we feel, have materially added to 
the distinction of the design. It is, never- 
theless, within the inevitable limitation of 
cost, an able solution of the problem, and 
the working out of the elevations in rela- 
tion to the corner feature is a perform- 
ance of more than ordinary merit. 

The scheme to which the second pre- 
mium was awarded, the work of Mr. 
Joseph Holt, 9, Albert Square, Manches- 
ter, is in the main a thoroughly workable 
arrangement. By placing the main en- 
trance centrally on the facade to the most 
important thoroughfare (Wellington Road 
South), and utilising the lower level, or 
St. Petersgate end, for the minor hall and 
children’s reading room, a certain simpli- 
fication of difficulties is attained. The 
grouping of the departments round the 
central hall is more readily managed, and 
in the case of the children’s reading 
rooms, etc., in the St. Petersgate part, 
sufficient light is obtained without having 
to resort to pavement lights. From the 
sections it is evident that especial care is 
devoted to the prevention of the passage 
of sound vertically through the building. 
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The ground and first floors are con- 
structed of reinforced concrete, with false 
ceilings below, carried on metal and 
separated from the underside of the floor 
by an air space. The lighting of the lend- 
ing library by a central dome is effected 
in a manner calculated to provoke criti- 
cism. Large piers, necessary for the sup- 
port of the ceiling, from which the dome 
springs, conflict in one or two instances 
with the positions of the radiating book- 
Cases, making access to books on some 
shelves a matter of inconvenience. The 
same objection applies also in the general 
reading room, where piers Carrying a 
smaller dome encroach on the space re- 
quired by persons using the tables. As 
these piers are not blacked on the plan, 
but merely outlined, the defect is not rea. 
lised at first. The fact that on two sides 
of the lending library a central pier 
occurs hardly tends to make the arrange- 
ment more tolerable. The lecture hall on 
the first floor is, we think, too narrow to 
be either zsthetically or acoustically satis- 
factory. The proportion of the three 
windows at the platform end would also 
bear reconsideration. Such supervision 
as is provided for the children’s reading 
rooms seems to us quite inadequate, the 
more so in view of there being direct ac- 
cess to the room from the street. Owing 
to the plan extending to the extreme edge 
of the site, the north and south walls of 
the general reading room are not parallel, 
a circumstance which could not have 
failed to be disagreeably apparent in 
actual execution. 

The elevations suffer to some extent 
through being worked out independently 
of the plan. Thus, of the three large 
windows to the first floor above the main 
entrance, two light the landing of the pub- 
lic stairway, whilst the third is required 
for the reference library. On the same 
wall of the library, and adjacent to this 
window, is a smaller one, high up under 
the ceiling. Then follows a row of differ- 
ent windows at another level. The room 
is thus lit by three types of openings, vary- 
ing both in size and position, and all on 
the same wall. The internal effect we are 
convinced would not be happy. Again, 
the semicircular ground-floor window, on 
the right-hand side of the public entrance, 
is divided by the partition screening off 
the porter’s room from the telephone box, 
and the similar aperture on the left-hand 
side is apparently crossed by the main 
stairway. The character of the facades 
themselves is negative to a degree, and 
the banal coarseness of the detail is in- 
tensified by the nature of the draughts- 
manship. 

Mr. G. H. Wenyon, Castle Hill, Dud- 
ley, the winner of the third premium, in 
departing somewhat from the suggestions 
embodied in the conditions, has taken the 
fullest advantage of the slope of the site. 
Instead of placing the lecture hall on the 
first floor, as the authors of the other two 
premiated designs have done, he has in- 
cluded it in the basement, together with 
the children’s reading room, patents store, 
etc., and relegated the minor hall to the 
first floor. The lecture hall has two 
separate entrances, so that its use does 
not interfere with the public access te the 
lending library. In order to exclude street 
noises in so far as practicable, an outer 
vestibule is attached to the main entrance : 
and with the same end in view, none of 
the library rooms are provided with win- 
dows on the St. Petersgate and Welling- 
ton Road sides of the building. A com- 
plex system of top lighting (not condu- 
cive to good cross-ventilation) is adopted, 
except in the case of the ladies’, work, 
and librarian’s rooms, which have win- 
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dows towards Lawrence Street. Above 
these departments are placed the reference 
library, store and mess rooms, and the 
minor hall. These, therefore, rise above 
what is practically a single storey build- 
ing, toward Wellington Road. Though 
this arrangement was doubtless suggested 
by the committee’s indication that a struc- 
ture consisting partly of two and partly of 
three storeys might be attempted, the asym- 
metrical result is distinctly unfortunate. 
The St. Petersgate facade becomes un- 
balanced, with no resolution of parts. The 
large unbroken wall spaces obtained on 
each side of the library entrance are 
treated simply as surfaces of rusticated 
Masonry, and no monumental possibilities 
are realised. The manner of emphasising 
the entrance is such as is usually assoti- 
ated with provincial institutions. A sep- 
mental pediment is surmounted by female 
figures discreetly robed and allegorical in 
intention. It is flanked by very Roman 
Doric columns, whose Capes are embel- 
lished with Dutch drops. Metal gates of 
the Edwardian sort complete the whole, 
The design shows close attention to all 
questions of convenience, safety, and hy- 
giene, but is not, from our point of view, 
«sthetically admirable. 

Amongst the other work submitted is a 
carefully finished design by Mr. Alfred W. 
S. Cross. It is worked out in Mr. Cross’s 
characteristic Georgian manner, and like 
all his work, is quiet and pleasant. The 
intercolumniation of the Doric portico is 
perhaps a trifle too wide, and the rusti- 
cated piers substituted for ante require 
strengthening. 

Messrs. Halliday and Paterson, Stock. 
port, present a conception possessing real 
breadth and largeness of idea. It is a 
little immature and unresolved in parts, 
but the scale is well preserved, and there 
is nO meretricious abuse of elementary 
motives. The detail is comparatively 
pure. 

One of the most logical and compre- 
hensive plans is the work of Mr. R. Wynn 
Owen, Liverpool. The arrangements for 
supervision are practically good, and 
conducive to the most efficient control of 
every department. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, Bloomsbury, sub- 
mitted a scheme of marked simplicity, in 
which the elevations are of the admirable 


kind we have learnt to expect from his 
hand. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Kingstown (co. Dublin) Library. 


Mr. G. C. Ashlin, R.H.A., 1 RD Le SSF 
assessor in the competition for the proposed 
Carnegie Library to be erected at a cost of 
about 1000 at Kingstown, co. Dublin, 
awarding first prize (£50) to plan 6, and 
second prize (£20) to plan 33, the construc- 
tion committee of the urban council have 
confirmed the award. The successful com- 
petitors are: 1, O’Callaghan and Webb, 
South Frederick Street, Dublin; 2, George 
William Moorfield, Liverpool. 


Deptford Central Library. 


The Public Libraries Committee of Dept- 
ford Borough Council have recommended 
the issue of advertisements inviting London 
practising architects to forward their names 
to tht town clerk, with particulars of any 
simila1 buildings which have been erected 
under their supervision; that the replies be 
submitted to the Libraries Committee for 
the selection of twelve architects, who will 
be invited to submit designs; and that the 
President of the R.I.B.A. shall be asked to 
assist the Council in preparing conditions 
governing the competition, and to submit 
three names from whom an assessor may be 
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selected. It is proposed to pay a merged 
premium of £50 to the winner of the com- 
petition, with £30 and £20 respectively to 
the second and third designs. 


{<4 Alterations at Town Hall, Maesteg. 
this competition have 
been awarded by Maesteg Urban District 
Council as follows: 1 (£25), E. W. Burnett, 
Maesteg; (2), Thomas Gibb, Port Talbot. 


Library and Art Gallery, Manchester. 


Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A.; 
F.R.I1.B.A., has been nominated assessor 1n 
the competition for designs for a library 
and art gallery to be erected on the old in-: 


firmary site, Manchester. 


The premiums in 


LISTar0Or COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

NOV. 1s. TOWN PLAN FOR ES- 
TATES AT RUssLiIP AND NORTH- 
WOOD.—Particulars in our issue for Octo- 
ber roth. 

NOV. 29. BANGOR (COUNTY DOWN). 
SEA-WATER BATHS.—Particulars in our 
issue for October 12. 

DEC. 1. MANCHESTER. LAYING 
OUT OF THE BLACKLEY ESTATE.—Par- 
ticulars in our issue for October 12. 

DEC. «. RHOSNEIGR, ANGLESEY.— 
Plans and specifications are invited for water 
and sewerage schemes for the village of 
Rhosneigr. Particulars from Owen J. 
Hughes, Clerk’ to the Valley R.D.C., Bryn- 
cuhelyn, Llanerchymedd, Anglesey. 

DEC. 14. DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN).— 
Competitive designs and plans for the laying 
out of the grounds of Villa Marina, Douglas. 
Particulars in our issue for October 12. 


DEC. 31. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILD- 


ING OF MR. J. E. BEALE’S PREMISES. 
Particulars in our issue for October 12, and 
see notes by Society of Architects and 
R.I.B.A. (who objected to the conditions), in 
our issue of November 2nd. 


FEB. 1, 1911. DUBLIN. NEW PAVILION, 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 
AT DONNYBROOK.—Particulars in our 
tissue for October 12. 


MARCH 15, 1911. THEATRE AT SAN 
SALVADOR.—A competition, open to the 
architects of all countries, is announced in 
connection with a projected new theatre at 
San Salvador. The author of the first pre- 
miated design is to receive 8,oo0 francs, and 
4,000 francs will be awarded as a second 
prize. Particulars in our issue for October 26. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Thursday, November 10, 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONpDON.—J. A. 
Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ English Domestic 
Work: the Coming of the Italian Influence.” 
6 p.m. 

Friday, November 11. 

GLAsGcow TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY.—Debate on 
“The Business Relations of the Architect, 
Measurer, and Contractor.” 8 p.m. 

Monday, November 14. 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 12, Great George 
Street, Westminster.—Opening Address by 
President, Leslie Robert Vigers, 8 p.m. 

BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—G. H. 
Oatway on “ Fountains Abbey.” 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Gerald C. 
Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., ‘‘ That Fine Draughts- 


manship Conduces to Fine Architecture.” 
7.30 p.m. 
Tuesday, November 22. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Nandy Hoskins, M.S.E., M.R.San.I., on 
Hydraulics and Hydrostatics. 7 p.m. 


Monday, December 5. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
—Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., on Pierre 
Lescot. and Jean Goujon. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SO 

CIETY.— 
Albert H. Hodge on ‘ Architectural Sculp- 
CUTE se OW 1). L, 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


PROPOSED AND COMPLETED. 

Oxford.—The new hall at Radley College, 
which has just been opened, has been built 
from designs by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., and 
forms, with the chapel and connecting 
cloisters, three sides of a quadrangle. Since 
the building of the chapel there have been 
constructed two new houses, studies, science 
schools, a cricket pavilion, and bath-rooms, 
while the whole kitchen and sanitary ar- 
rangements have been reconstructed. With 
a new museum and music school the build- 
ings would be complete. 

* * * 


Southport.—Mr. Edgar Dudley, F.S.I., on 
behalf of the Local Government Board, has 
held an inquiry at the Southport Town Hall 
into an application by the Corporation to 
borrow £5,250 for the purchase of property 
in Eastbank Street, for the purpose of muni- 
cipal buildings, and for £600 for the pro- 
vision of public conveniences at Hesketh 
Park. 

* * * 

Wednesbury.—The competitive plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. Scott and Clarke, archi- 
tects, Wednesbury, for a new Primitive 
Methodist Church and Schools, which are 
shortly to be erected in Vicarage Road, have 
been accepted. The church, which will pro- 
vide accommodation for 300 persons, is of 
Gothic design, and the whole scheme will 
involve an expenditure of £2,000. 

* * « 


Wyke, Bradford.—New baths for Wyke, of 
which the memorial stone has just been laid, 
will comprise a swimming bath 6oft. by 2oft., 
thirty-five dressing boxes, ten douche baths 
for children, a soap bath, and six slipper 
baths. On the first floor there will be a 
reading-room and a public library. the 
swimming pond is to be formed of reinforced 
concrete. The cost to the ratepayers will be 
£2,900, £700 having been given for the 
building, whilst the alterations would cost 


£2,200. 
* * * 

York.—The: building operations in connec- 
tion with the new headquarters of the West 
Riding Garrison Artillery and Transport and 
Supply Column, etc., to be erected in Burton 
Stone Lane, York, have been commenced. 
The west elevation has a length of 146ft. and 
the building extends back 127ft. Mr. W. H. 
Brierley, F.S.A., is the architect, and Mr. 
Wim. Birch the contractor. 

* * 


York.—The new Wesleyan Sunday Schools, 
situate in Acomb Road, have been formally 
opened on completion, and were erected at 
a cost of £3,400. The site, upon which there 
remains much available space for further 
buildings, cost about £900. The buildings 
are constructed of ordinary clamp bricks, 
relieved by red strings and arches of sand- 
stocks. Accommodation is provided for be- 
tween 400 and soo children in eighteen class- 
rooms, including a large infants’ room, and 
the main assembly hall, with gallery, will 
accommodate 4oo people. Mr. T. Monkman 
of Micklegate, was the architect, and the 
following were the contractors :—Brickwork, 
Messrs. F. Shepherd and Son ; joinery, 
Mr. Mansfield; slating, Messrs. J. Dodg- 
son and Son; plastering, Messrs Isaac 
Young and Son; plumbing, etc., Mizae). 
H. Shouksmith; painting, Mr. R. Pear- 
son, all of York; hot water engineers, 
Messrs. Richardson and Co., Darlington. 

* * # 


York.—The York Board of Guardians has 
adopted the report of the Building Com- 
mittee, recommending the acceptance of plans 
for alterations at the workhouse to cost 
£12,000. The alterations, which are pro- 
posed under pressure from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, include a new labour yard and 
test workshops, new porter’s lodge, tramp 
wards and receiving wards, a new administra- 
tive block, and a remodelling of the maternity 
ward. 
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THE CHEAP COTTAGE 
PROBLEM. 


MR. ST. ‘LOE STRACHEY'S SOLUTION. 


Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, editor of the 
“ Spectator,” has erected two cottages at 
a total cost of £300, on his estate at New- 
lands Corner, Surrey, which is situated 
6ooft. above sea level. The situation neces- 
sitated extra expense in haulage. More- 
over, if the soil had been gravel or sand, 
the expense would have been reduced by 
£16, bringing the cost down to the remark- 
ably low figure of £284 for the two cot- 
tages. The experiment, Mr. Strachey told 
an “ Express” representative, “was by way 
of an answer to the anti-smallholderites who 
constantly stated that it was impossible to 
build a pair of cottages for less than £450. 
The following table gives details of the 
manner in which I succeeded in keeping 
the cost down to the stipulated price. It 
must be remembered that to build a pair 
of cottages costs more in proportion than 
building a large number :— 


Making plans and setting out 
cottage |) |. fyassses. wayne tee puto S 
Dieging gravel and sand, and 


haulage to Site ..0...-...4ess0s4s 1.24 0 
Making the concrete blocks, 
including cement ..............- 65°15, 2 
Digging footings, building 
walls, including cement ...... BOs19.0 3 
Making doors and windows, 
including timber and fittings 35 7 1 
Framing joists and floors, par- 
titions, and roof, including 
timber ~ s...0.d0esssuneeeperememees ie 8 3 
Tiles for roof and lead for gut- 
ter and fixing same ...........- 20D | a 
Making and fixing stairs and 
linings and shelves, includ- 
ing materials ..........sseeeeeee 13 19 7 
Lathing and plastering, in- 
cluding materials ............ 2Inir 9 
E.C. fittings, sinks, coppers, 
cooking stoves, grates, 
eaves-guttering and pipes, 
and staining and varnish- 
ING + Lei seahaveneevenabeaneeegene 13 Bele 
Builder’s profit, to cover use of 
tackle» «Regi Pasmenwar a eenemeeares Sul2e 0s 
£2000" 10 


“The whole of the work was carried out 
by a local contractor, who took time and 
care over every detail, with the result that 
the cottages are by no means ‘jerry built,’ 
and provide most comfortable homes. 

“On the ground floor there is a large 
kitchen-sitting-room, with a scullery ad- 
joining. The fireplace and stove are situ- 
ated near the scullery, so that the 
kitchen is merely used for cooking while 
the actual preparations take place in the 
scullery. 

“This means that only one fire is used, 
which saves a great deal of expense to the 
householder. 

“On the first floor there are three bed- 
rooms, all light and airy. I made room 
for three bedrooms, because I consider that 
this is most important from a hygienic 
point of view. 

“The exterior of the cottages is very 
simple, and this is where a great deal of 
money was saved, for in most modern cot- 
tages builders go for outside effects, which 
are both costly and useless. Concrete 
block was the material used, and it has 
proved both inexpensive and satisfactory.” 

The chief problem which the smallholder 
has to face is the housing problem, and it 
is thought that the £150 cottage will solve 
this difficulty. 
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CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION 


(MONTHLY.) 


‘Institution of The publication of an in- 
Civil Engineers terim and preliminary re- 
and Reinforced port of the Special Com- 
Concrete. mittee in Reinforced 
Concrete appointed by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, with which we have dealt 
briefly in a previous issue, calls attention 
to the belated interest in the subject dis- 
played by that Society. No direct refer- 
ence is made to the work of the Joint Com- 
mittee in Reinforced Concrete appointed 
by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, which issued a valuable report in 
1907. The Institution of Civil Engineers 
refused to appoint representatives on that 
Committee, and seem to be piqued that 
they should have been forestalled, and per- 
haps they feel that it is presumptuous of 
architects to deal with what is to a large 
extent a matter of engineering. But 
really we find it impossible to congratulate 
the Institution on the steps it has taken. 
The experimental data recorded are in- 
complete, and the historical references are 
inaccurate or incomplete. Much space is 
devoted to a few specialists’ practice, 
while other older and important spe- 
Cialists are omitted. There is a certain 
amount of original information included, 
it is true, which it is useful to have, but on 
the whole the report is disappointing, and 
we suggest that the committee might be 
strengthened. 


There seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion among 
engineers regarding the 
quality of sand that 
should be employed for reinforced con- 
crete. First, it must be remembered that 
sand, or any equivalent material such 

pulverised stone, powdered brick, slag or 
coal cinders, is mixed with Portland ce- 
ment primarily as a diluent, i.e., to re- 
duce the cost of the mortar, though it 
serves another important purpose in reduc- 
ing the contraction in setting and harden- 
ing that is so considerable where pure 
cement is used. The strength of a mor- 
tar is, however, chiefly dependent upon 
the richness in cement, though another 
consideration must not be lost sight of, 
namely, the density of the resultant com- 
pound. In this country we find specifica- 
tions for sand generally treating material 
as coming within that designation if it 
ranges from 3-16ths in. down, but the Ger- 
man Concrete Society calls all particles 
from 2-7ths in. down “sand,’”? and Ameri- 
ean practice seems to favour 1-5th in. 


Sand in 


Concrete. 


It would appear from 
Specifying tests that tin. to tin. is 
Sand. the best size of sand for 


concrete work. ‘That 
would be a very serviceable range to insert 
in specifications, for sand below jin. could 
be used for brickwork mortar; and where, 
on any job, the sand had to be specially 
sifted, that rejected from the concrete sand 
would be available for the brickwork, of 
which the walls of reinforced concrete 
frame buildings are now usually built. 
In engineering works, matters could be 
differently arranged. Most specifications 
require sand to be “sharp.’’ That is by 
common consent a dead letter, and should 
be discontinued. All natural sands which 
are either ocean and lake sands or glacial 


sands are rounded, the action of the ele- 
ments naturally rounding them. As the 
word “clean” is also usually inserted, 
there seems no reason for its retention. 
“Gritty” has bee n suggested as a substitu- 
tion for “sh 1arp,’’ but if the word “ coarse ” 
is used it has no additional signification. 
We should do well then simply to insist 
upon sand being “clean and coarse.”’ 


Glacial sands should not 

Objection to be used for concrete. 
Glacial Sands. They are usually later 
geologically in formation 

to ocean or lake sands, and contain soft 
and friable constituents from the rocks 
from which they were derived by abra- 
sion that have not been recovered | 2y solu- 
tion as in the latter case. Particularly 
do they contain mica, hornblende, and 
felspar from granite, which are deleteri- 
ous in their action on cement, dccre easing 
its strength, and perhaps, if present in 
sufficient quantity and finely divided, pre- 
venting its setting. Such glacial sands 
are usually found in the interior of coun- 
tries. Many sands removed from pits are of 
course derived from the beds of former 
lakes or seas, and are water worn, and 
quite suitable for use. Such is our standard 
Leighton Buzzard sand. Many sands con- 
tain loam, and are often called dirty. If 
that loam does not consist, in greater or 
lesser part, of mica or felspar, and con- 
sists of finely divided particles of silica and 
alumina, it may cause little or no loss of 
strength, and in some circumstances may 
be actually advantageous by increasing the 
Se cli of the mortar or concrete. That 
is, however, a different thing from saying 
chat “dirt”? such as organic matter, mica, 
mould, can be ignored in conne ction with 
concrete. The only circumstances where 
loam or clay is advantageous is with a 


weak mixture in which the voids in the 
sand are not filled by the cement. If sand 
consists of particles all of one size, it will 


contain about 50 per cent. of voids, and 
if graded may contain about 35 per cent. 
Tn the former case, suppose the propor- 
tions of the mortar be 1: 3, we see that 
the cement is insufficient to fill the voids, 
and in such cases up to 20 per cent. of 
clay has been found by experiment to 
increase the strength, because it fills the 
voids and increases the density of the 
mortar, and of the concrete made there- 
with. 


Proportions In_ reinforced concrete 
for work we do not usually 
Reinforced employ a weaker propor- 
Conc ee. tion than 1: 2, so in such 
cases we always have an overplus of ce- 
ment, and the voids completely filled. In 
that case, loam or clay is, if anything, a 
detriment, and certainly is if present in 
large proportion. The best sand should 
not contain more than two per cent. of 
loam. Tests have conclusively shown that 
the larger the grains of sand the stronger 
the concrete, the reason being that the sur- 
faces requiring covering with cement are 
less with large grains than with small 
grains, but some little grading is prefer- 
able to reduce the percentage of voids 
and make the cement go further. The 
range should, however, be from about jin. 
to tin., as before mentioned. 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


BY Aa Ge DAVIS SOR GS, 
M.C.I. 


ASSOC.INST.C.E., 


The following is an abstract of a paper 
under the above title which was read by Mr. 
A. C. Davis at the twelfth ordinary general 
meeting of the Concrete Institute held on 
Thursday, October 27, at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, London, 
S.W. :-— 

Its Invention. 

Portland cement having been originally in- 
vented in England some three-quarters of a 
century ago, the British makers adhered 
solidly to old-fashioned methods for some de- 
cades, but these have now at last had their 
day, and it has been only within the past ten 
years that the British cement maker has 
awakened to the seriovsness of foreign and 
home competition. 

For some years we have been actively en- 
gaged in building modern cement works and 
putting down up-to-date plant in our ob- 
solete factories, with the result that for 
quality of product, combined with low cost of 
production, the British manufacturer has 
nothing to fear from over-sea competitors, 
and British Portland cement to-day has no 
rival in quality the world over. 

First Used in Thanes Tunnel, 1828 

It is safe to assume that one of the Thames 
tunnels, constructed in 1828, was the first en- 
gineering work of importance in which Port- 
land cement was used. The price at that 
time was, by the way, 21s. per cask at the 
works, and to-day a much superior quality 
product can be purchased at some 4s. per 
cask, so much have the conditions of the in- 
dustry altered in the past three-quarters of a 
century. 

What Portland Cement Is. 

Now, what is Portland cement? The term 
‘** Portland ” is limited to an hydraulic cement 
containing a large percentage of lime, and at 
once distinguishes the valuable constructive 
material bearing that title from other cemen- 
titious substances. 

The British Standard Specification defines 
Portland cement in the following terms :— 
‘* The cement shall be prepared by intimately 
mixing together calcareous and argillaceous 
materials, burning them at a clinkering tem- 
perature, and grinding the resulting clinkers,” 

Centres of Manufacture. 

The centres of the manufacture of Portland 
cement are well distributed over the country. 

The normal size of a factory is one having 
an output of some 500 to 1,000 tons of Port- 
land cement per week, and in this country 
alone we have some eighty cement companies, 
with a total output of some 3,000,000 tons of 
cement per annum. 

Necessary Constituents. 

Portland cement can be produced from any 
raw materials containing constituents capable 
of yielding by calcination the silicates and 
aluminates of lime which form its chief com- 
ponents, and the necessary constituents of 
these raw materials are lime, silica, and 
alumina. Small additions of iron oxide are 
desirable for fluxing these materials. 

In manufacturing Portland cement, car- 
bonate of lime and clay are first efficiently 
and accurately amalgamated in certain fixed 
proportions, either by the addition of water 
to the raw materials or by the fine grinding 
and mixing of the same in their dry state. 

The composition of a prepared mixture of 
these raw materials should +e roughly three 
parts of chalk to one of clay. ; 
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Now the various raw materials employed in 
the manufacture of Portland cement at the 
present day may be described as follows :— 
Thames and Medway District Materials. 

In the Thames and Medway districts the 
chalk formation on the banks of these rivers 
is quarried, and this material is mixed with 
the deposits of mud found in the estuaries 
and creeks. 

Cambridgeshive Chalk Mars. 

The chalk marls round Cambridge have 
been well proved to be eminently suitable for 
the manufacture of a first-class quality 
cement. The “ marl’ is a deposit of cal- 
careous and argillaceous material found at 
the base of the local chalk. The chalk marl 
of Cambridgeshire, though the relative 
quantities of chalk may vary from yard to 
yard in depth when testing on the face of the 
quarry, contains in the aggregate about the 
samne proportion of calcareous and clayey 
material as is obtained artificially by the mix- 
ture of chalk with alluvial mud in the Med- 
way Valley. Therefore, along the outcrop of 
this chalk marl, cement works have of recent 
years proved the value of the Cambridge de- 
posit from a cement-making point of view. 

Lias Formation. 

In the cement-making districts of Rugby 
and South Wales we have the well-known 
Lias formation of limestone and shale, and 
this is successfully treated for the manufac- 
ture of Portland cement. The thin layers of 
these materials with their variation in com- 
position must, similarly, be very accurately 
and efficiently dealt with. In working the 
Lias formation it is found that the preponder- 
ance of shale in proportion to limestone (which 
is generally found to contain 78 to 85 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime) renders the cost of 
working heavy because of the removal of 
surplus clayey material not required in the 
manufacture. 

Northern Works and Materials. 

On the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, and in the 
North of England generally Portland cement 
is manufactured from chalk imported from 
the Thames, Medway, or Sussex districts, and 
this is mixed with a local clay found on the 
site of the works. From this mixture a good 
quality cement is manufactured. 

U.S.A. Materials. 

In the United States most of the cement 
produced is from the Lehigh Valley argil- 
laceous limestone, and which contains rather 
more clay than is required for a correct mix- 
ture. To this a small amount of pure lme- 
stone, usually ro to 20 per cent., is added to 
bring the mixture up to the necessary percen- 
tage of calcium carbonate required in the 
manutacture. 


Germany's Materials. 


In Germany the raw material consists of 
chalk marl. 

Three Primary Processes. 

The primary conditions of any method ot 
Portland cement manufacture are that the 
raw materials shall be (1) correctly propor- 
tioned, (2) finely comminuted, and (3) 
thoroughly mixed. 

The proportions of chalk and clay must be 
kent to a standard as closely as ever pos- 
sible, work which at the present time in the 
most successful cement works is carried out 
under the supervision of the works chemists. 

The reduction of the raw material depends 
chiefly upon their character, so that the de- 
tails of the methods adopted by manufac- 
turers for grinding generally vary with the 
¥aw materials used. 

There are two principal methods of reduc- 
ing and mixing the raw materials, namely : 

First, by the ‘‘Wet Process,’ applic- 
able only to soft materials, the correct quan- 
tities of the raw ingredients being ground and 
mixed by the aid of a considerable amount 
of water. 

Secondly, the ‘“‘ Dry Process,” in which 
the perfectly dry materials are ground to- 
gether to an impalpable powder or “ flour” 
and subsequently mixed to correct chemical 
proportions. 
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Burning or Calcining. 


The next stage in the manufacture of Port- 
land cement following the scientific and 
mechanical preparation of the raw material 
is that of burning at a high temperature, or 
calcining, the raw product at a point of slight 
vitrifaction, resulting in what is commonly 
called a cement ‘‘ clinker.” 

The proper degree of burning is indicated 
by the formation of a dense greenish-black 
clinker when coming from the kilns. Light- 
burned clinker is brownish and soft, while 
over-burned clinker is fused and slag-like. 

The aggregate temperature in the process 
of calcination shows that for normal Portland 
cement burning a heat is required in the kiln 
amounting to 1,400 degs. Centigrade, or 2,500 
degs. Fahrenheit. This temperature is vari- 
able, according to the percentage of carbon- 
ate of lime contained in the raw materials, 
namely, the higher the proportion of lime 
the higher the temperature which is necessary 
to produce complete diffusion in combination 
with silica. 

Intermittent and Continuous Kilns. 


The kilns for burning the raw materials are 
always constructed for either an ‘‘inter- 
mittent ’? or ‘‘continuous” process. The in- 
termittent kilns require loading and drawing, 
and demand the shutting down of the kiln 
during the drawing operation. This method 
of manufacture is one that will soon be dis- 
carded. 

But in the continuous kilns, the burning of 
the raw material proceeds without a break, 
and the drawing of the clinker takes place at 
the same time without interruption, thus 
making a continuous process. 

In the category of continuous kilns we 
come to the process of burning by the rotary 
kiln which has been lately brought into use. 
The manufacture of cement by the rotary kiln 
may be said to have revolutionised the indus- 
try, and this method of burning the raw mate- 
rials is perhaps the most scientific and prac- 
tical invention that has been introduced into 
the manufacture since Portland cement was 
first known, 

The rotary kiln consists of a slightly in- 
clined steel or wrought-iron cylinder, usually 
from 1oo to ssoft. in length and 6 to 8ft. in 
diameter, and is inclined to the horizontal at 
about 1 in 30. 

The kiln is lined with radial firebricks, 
some gin. in thickness, and the long cylinder 
is mounted on tyres running on rollers and 
slowly rotated by gearing. 

The cement-making materials are continu- 
ously fed into the kiln through a pipe at the 
upper end in the form of either liquid mud 
or dry powder, according to the process 
adopted in vreparing and mixing the raw 
materials. Finely ground coal is almost al- 
ways used as fuel, and this is introduced into 
the lower or outlet end of the kiln by a jet 
of air issuing from a blast fan. 

The raw material as it gradually descends 
into the zone of heat generated by the perfect 
combustion of the finely ground coal fed into 
the cylinder from the opposite end parts with 
any carbonic acid, forms little rounded balls 
which reach a nearly white heat in the lower 
third of the kiln, and finally issues at the 
lower end as well-burned clinker in grains 
about the size of a large pea. The greatest 
heat is naturally near the fuel-jet or outlet 
end of the kiln. The hot clinker from the 
kiln is cooled either by being elevated to 
cooling towers or by rotary cooling drums. 


Clinker Grinding. 

Now, to proceed with the manufacture of 
Portland cement, and whilst arriving at the 
succeeding and final stage in the process, we 
now have the grinding into an extremely fine 
powder of the clinker which comes from the 
kilns ; and this process has exercised quite a 
large proportion of ingenuity during the past 
few years. 

The true test of quality in a cement to-day 
is the fineness to which the cement is ground. 

In modern works the preliminary grinding 
of cement clinker is carried out by the ball 
mill, and from this mill the coarsely ground 
material is conducted to a tube mill which 
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finishes the fine grinding previous to storing 
the cement. 

The finished cement is ground sufficiently 
fine to pass through a 76 by 76 mesh sieve 
with about 1 per cent. residue, and although 
finer grinding is rarely demanded, it can be 
readily accomplished by the manufacturer if 
necessary; but this means a reduced output 
from the plant. 


Stores. 


From the grinding mills the cement is con- 
veyed into the stores, and after it has cooled 
down the material is ready for loading out 
at the factory. 

As to the storage of Portland cement, it is 
generally considered that the longer the 
cement is kept in stock the more reliable it is 
to be found in use; but the modern product 
of to-day’s manufacture requires neither 
storage nor aeration to provide and ensure 
the success of its quality. 


CONSTRUCTING A TALL 
BRIDGE PIER IN 
REINFORCED CONCRETE, 


A reinforced concrete bridge pier, 165ft. 
high, has been built recently in the Willa- 
mette River on a branch line of the South- 
ern Pacific Company near Portland. Ore, 
U.S.A. At the crossing where this pier 
is located the Willamette River is 57oft. 
wide, and has a depth of 65ft. in the 
channel at low water, the depth at the pier 
being 5s5ft. The average high water is 
25ft. above the low stage, and occasional 
floods go 8ft. to 1oft. higher. The bottom 
of the river at the site consists of coarse 
gravel to a great depth. The bridge in 
which the tall pier is included embraces 
two 300-ft. riveted Pratt-truss single-track 
spans, with inclined top chords. The tall 
pier carries the abutting ends of the two 
spans, and the shore ends of the spans are 
on plain concrete piers, one of which is 
73ft., and the other 75ft. high. 

The general features of the design of the 
165ft. pier are shown in an accompanying 
illustration. The broad base of the pier 
is seated on the gravel at a depth of 5sft. 
below the lowest point of the river bed. 
The sides of the pier are battered for a 
height of 12ft., and above that they are 
plumb for 64ft., and to that height the 
pier is of solid concrete. The lower 72ft. 
of solid masonry forms a substructure for 
the hollow reinforced concrete superstruc- 
ture 93ft. in height. The superstructure 
is offset at its base from the top of the sub- 
structure, and has pointed ends the same 
as the latter. The bottom. roft. of the 
superstructure also is of solid concrete, 
while above this massive base it consists 
of reinforced concrete walls connected by 
horizontal diaphragms, and with reinforced 
concrete columns carrying directly the 
ends of the steel spans. To a height of 
55ft., which reaches above the maximum 
high water of record, the sides of the hol- 
low portion of the pier are battered tin. 
to the foot. At that height the pier is 
offset sharply all round to a smaller sec- 
tion, which is continued up to the bridge 
seats, with its sides also battered 11in. to 
the foot. 

The outside walls of the superstructure 
are 18in. thick, and are anchored to the 
substructure by vertical 13in. rib metal 
bars 26ft. in length. These bars extend 
16ft. downwards into the top of the sub- 
structure. Part of them extend upwards 
to the top of the roft. solid base of the 
superstructure, while those at the columns 
are continued up into the latter. The 
side walls of the superstructure are rein- 
forced as vertical slabs spanning horizon- 
tally between the columns, and vertically 
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between the horizontal diaphragms, which 
separate the interior of the superstructure 
inte eight storeys. The reinforcement 
consists of Kahn and rib metal bars placed 
so a load can be brought on the walls 
from either side. The end walls are simi- 
larly reinforced with additional horizontal 
rods tying them back into the columns. 
The pier contains eight reinforced con- 
crete columns extending from the base of 
the superstructure to the bridge seats. 
Four of these columns are built in con- 
nection with each side wall of the pier, and 
together with the walls, carry at the top 
a 5ft. reinforced concrete slab in which 
two granite blocks are set as bridge seats. 

Between the outside walls of the hollow 
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walls of the superstructure, theretore, are 
not normally subject to a head of water, 
but the design provides for any emergency 
that may occur by including in them re- 
inforcement placed so that a head may 
be brought against the walls, and dia- 
phragms from any direction. 

The pier was built in an open-timber 
caisson, goft. high, which was designed to 
meet the difficult conditions involved. 
The caisson was 4oft. roin. square in plan 
at the bottom, the same as the base of the 
pier, and from its lower edge its sides 


were battered the same as the sides of 


the base of the pier to a height of 12ft. 
Above that height the sides and ends were 
built plumb to the top. 
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the latter through its solid walls, and by 
connecting the projecting ends of these 
braces with built-up timbers parallel with 
the sides of the caisson. Vertical studs 
were placed inside of the projecting ends 
of the cross braces, and 3in. by 12in. plank 
nailed on them as lagging for the pockets. 
The 11 storeys of braces in the caisson 
and in the pockets were tied together by 
vertical rods, and knee-braces were placed 
between the storeys in the pockets. This 
construction produced a_ structure that 
was amply strong under the high head and 
the swift current to which it was subjected 
while work on the pier was in progress. 
The low stages of the river usually begin 


The walls of the in July of each year, and continue until 
superstructure are seven reinforced con- caisson consisted ‘of 3in. by r1oin. planks the following February. Work on the 
crete horizontal diaphragms, each 2ft. placed flat and drift-bolted together. The pier was started in 1909, with the expecta- 
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A HIGH BRIDGE PIER 


thick, which are designed as flat plates 


IN REINFORCED CONCRETE: 


LONGITUDINAL AND 
OF SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


TRANSVERSE SECTIONS 


that may be loaded from above or below. 
The reinforcement in these diaphragms 
consists of Kahn bars placed alternately 
near the upper and lower sides. The 
lower five diaphragms are spaced oft., and 
the upper three roft. apart, so the span 
of the side-wall slabs between them is 
short. At the centre of each diaphragm 
is a 3ft. circular hole which permits the 
free passage of water between the eight 
storeys in the superstructure. In one 
side of the lowest storey is an opening 
12in. wide and the full height of that 
storey, so that water may rise and fall 
inside the pier, with variations in the stage 
of the river. The reinforced concrete 


side walls were braced across the caisson 
vertically at intervals of 53ft. by solid 1oin. 
by 2ft. gin. timber sections built up of 
3ft. 1oin. planks. Triangular pockets 
were formed in the corners of the caissons 
by solid 1oin. walls, and the sides of these 
pockets also were braced at the same in- 
tervals as the caisson by solid sections 
of 3in. by roin. plank. A rectangular 
pocket, 4ft. 1roin. by 1oft. 8in. in plan, was 
built on both sides of the caisson to pro- 
vide sufficient space, with the triangular 
pockets in the latter, for the ballast re- 
quired to sink and hold the caisson in 
place. 

The outside pockets were tied to the 
caisson by continuing the cross braces of 


tion that operations would be completed 
before the next high water. The bottom 
at the site of the pier was first dredged 
to-.ae depth of 3uit." by. means» of an 
“orange-peel’’ bucket swung from a stiff 
leg derrick on a barge. Meanwhile, the 
lower part of the caisson and the ballast 
pockets were built up on ways on the shore 
near the work, then launched into the 
water and towed to place, where the 
balance of the framing was done in the 
water. The ballast pockets were filled as 
the work proceeded so as to keep the top 
of the caisson about sft. above the water. 
Special care was taken to anchor the 
caisson exactly in position when the lower 
edge of it approached the bed of the river. 
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As soon as the caisson was seated on the 
gravel, ballast was added to hold it in 
place, and to sink it as material was ex- 
cavated from the inside of it. The 
“orange-peel’’ bucket was used through 
the water to remove the material from 
the inside so the lower edge of the caisson 
finally went about 2oft. into the gravel 
and made the form for the base of the 
pier. 

While the sinking of the caisson was in 
progress, a concrete mixer plant was set 
up on a barge. As soon as the caisson 
was down to the required depth, concrete 
was deposited through the water by means 
of bottom-damp buckets to fill the caisson 
uniformly to a height of 72ft. The water 
was then removed, and the reinforced con- 
crete portion of the pier built in the dry. 
The walls of the caisson also made the 
forms for the pier up to the offset in the 
latter, and above that specially framed 
forms were built inside. 

The caisson was constructed and sunk 
to place in 20 working days; the concrete 
seal then was poured, the water removed, 
and the pier built with all possible speed, 
because the time of high water was ap- 
proaching. By working day and night, 
practically without interruption, the pier 
was kept above the stage of water in the 
river, and was completed before the water 
reached the top of the caisson. Concrete 
was placed at an average rate of about 200 
cu. yd. a day, the 7,000 cu. yd. in the 
pier being deposited in 35 days. The 
forms for the hollow portion of the pier 
were built and erected as the work pro- 
gressed, since they involved practically the 
same conditions as an 8-storey building of 
like size. 

Within 25 days after completion of the 
pier the river began to rise rapidly, and 
continued until a height of 22ft. above 
low water was reached. The unusual 
stage of the freshet resulted in a great 
number of large logs being brought down, 
and during the height of it the upper part 
of the caisson and forms were ripped off 
by the force of the logs which struck it. 
The pier stood safely, however, and when 
the water receded no evidence of damage 
could be discovered. 

The pier was designed and built by Mr. 
G. T. Forsyth, bridge engineer of the Ore- 
gon Railroad and Navigation Company, 
under the direction of Mr. G. W. Boschke, 
chief engineer of that company. Mr. 
John D. Isaacs, consulting engineer of the 
Harriman lines, acted in a consulting 
capacity on this work. The reinforcing 
material and the details of the reinforced 
concrete design were furnished by the 
Portland office of the Trussed Concrete 
Steel Company. 
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OF DIAPHRAGM I. 


PUBLICATIONS ON 
REINFORCED CONCRETE: 


Concrete Arched Bridges. 

The modern elastic theory of arch de- 
sign 1s not very easy of application. There 
have been several books issued recently 
which show how to apply that theory to 
reinforced concrete arches, but they still 
keep the problem in a somewhat abstruse 
state. There is the fundamental difficulty 
that arches must first be proportioned by 
rule of thumb, and then checked by an 
elaborate theory afterwards, and, as a 
result of such analysis, the form revised, 
and then checked again. That renders the 
design for an arch a tedious operation. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Balet, in his 
book, treats the subject as clearly as he 
might. His diction is involved, and he 
should study literary expression. He has, 
however, introduced some novelty of 
treatment in his analysis of the external 
forces acting on an arch, and his book 
is valuable as a fresh contribution to 
theory, and should be consulted by those 
who have to deal with arched bridges, 
either in stone, ‘concrete (plain and rein- 
forced), and steel. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s work, though showing less 
originality, and setting out to be of a more 
practical nature without so much theory, is 
unnecessarily involved in expression and 
arrangement. 

‘Analysis of Elastic Arcades; three-hinged, two- 
hinged, and hingeless, of Steel, Masonry, and Rein- 
forced Concrete,’ by Joseph W. Balet. London: 
Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd., 10, Orange 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. Price, 12s. nett. 
“Concrete Bridges and Culverts, for both Railroads 


and Highways,’ by H. Grattan’ Tyrrell, Grad, 


Toronto Univ. London; E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd., 


57, Haymarket, S.W. Price 12s. 6d. nett. 


Applied Mechanics. 


There is almost a multitude of books on 
applied mechanics, and one naturally 
looks askance at any addition to the num- 


ber, though not perhaps because the 
ground has been already completely 
covered. Indeed, the architectural and 


structural engineering student has not 
been properly catered for, and he can see 
many discrepancies in the well-known text 
books, too many of which have been com- 
piled by mechanical engineers, and glar- 
ingly over-exaggerate the mechanical side 
of applied mechanics and gloss over in a 
most disappointing manner the not unim- 
portant branch of structural design. The 
author of this work, Prof. D. A. Low, is, 
too, noted for having compiled a “ Pocket 
book for Mechanical Engineers,” and 
might have been expected to go the way of 
other writers of books on “ Applied Ma- 
chanics.” We are agreeably surprised, 
therefore, to find that his book contains 
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really a fairly adequate treatment of struc- 
tural engineering, and that almost half the 
book is devoted to a consideration of the 
problems of the design of structures. In 
this the author has been assisted by three 
able chapters on the design of roofs, plate 
girders, and braced girders, contributed 
by Mr. ES Ho Salmons*B ise. MelG E- 
We like the manner in which Mr. Low 
has treated the subject; he makes every- 
thing clear, and he has not been deterred 
by difficulties in tackling some of the more 
intricate problems that arise in practice 
and are often avoided by text-book writers. 
He begins with a summary of arithme- 
tical, algebraic, and trigonometrical form- 
ula, notes on the differential and integral 
calculus, the construction of various geo- 
metrical figures, and a bibliography of the 
most useful books on engineering subjects. 
He then treats of motion and force, work 
and energy, the polygon of forces, and 
goes on to moments and centroids, simple 
strains and stresses, beams and bending, 
deflection of beams, compound strains and 
stresses, columns and struts, behaviour of 
miaterials in the testing raachines, stress 
diagrams, and design of structures. The 
latter half of the book deals with mechani- 
cal engineering and hydraulics, and is 
admirably done. The only fault we have 
to find—and that is only from one point of 
view—is that so much space is given to 
examples or test exercises, which we 
would have sooner seen occupied by 
further information as ably conveyed by 
Mr. Low as the other. The book is, how- 
ever, intended for students, and would 
certainly serve as a very valuable class 
book. It has, however, very great value 
to the advanced student and those in prac- 
tice. We can only wish that the book 
may soon reach several editions, so that 
Prof. Low may have the opportunity of 
adding to the work and so increasing its 


already high value. 

““ Applied Mechanics.” By David Allan Low, 
Wh. Sc., M.I.Mech.E., Professor of Engineering, 
East London College (University of London). Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. Price 7s. 6d. nett. 


Design of Reinforced Concrete. 

The performance of calculations for re- 
inforced concrete by the aid of the elabor- 
ate rational formule now generally ac- 
cepted is tedious and extravagant without 
the assistance of various means of econo- 
mising time and guarding against error. 
Such means have been put forward by a 
number of authors in the shape of (1) 
tables, (2) diagrams or graphs, and (3) 
calculating instruments. The latter may 
be dismissed, one and all, as often leading 
to error, being too cumbersome for ready 
use, and generally inferior to well-chosen 
diagrams. Tables also are not so ready 
of consultation as graphs, and they have 
the disadvantage of not showing at a 
glance the relation of quantities one to 
another, so that an alteration in the de- 
sign cannot be made with quite such full 
knowledge and understanding and quick- 
ness as a proper diagram enables to be 
done. The diagrams, however, that have 
been put forward have generally required 
some little preliminary calculation to be 
done, and give an intermediate result 
which again necessitates for the calcula- 
tion to get the final result, so that the sav- 
ing of time has not been quite so much 
as should be possible. Other diagrams 
which give a final result have been com- 
piled by other authors, however, but these 
have generally been drawn up by making 
various assumptions that are not quite 
accurate under or do not apply to all con- 
ditions, or else give a rather large percent- 
age of error in some cases, so that one 1s 
led to distrust them. The accurate dia- 
grams based on the proper formule have 
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usually been inadequate. The work we 
now have under review is the best attempt 
we have yet seen to compile a series of 
graphs on the correct formule which shall 
give true and final results readily. This 
book is one for the designer, and is not a 
treatise on the subject of reinforced con- 
crete. It consists practically throughout 
of diagrams and exemplary exercises for 
reinforced concrete slabs, rectangular and 
T beams, and columns, and also steel 
beams. The principle on which the dia- 
grams are constructed is that of partial or 
step solutions, and is one that is particu- 
larly adaptable to the complicated theo- 
retical formulz of reinforced concrete, as 
any number of variables may be treated, 
simply by beginning with any two and 
plotting the range of variations through 
which they occur, using values of one as 
abscissee, and the results of the combina- 
tion as ordinates, or vice versa, as found 
most suitable. With these results, which 
are already expressed on the diagram, 
considered as one variable, another vari- 
able is brought into combination and 
plotted, using the results first found just 
as they may happen to be, cither as ab- 
scisse or ordinates, and the second set of 
results as the other quantity, plotting the 
second set of values immediately adjoin- 
ing the first set. Thus any number of 
variables may be successively treated, 
giving final results that would be obtained 
by solving the original formula with any 
assumed value of any of the variables 
within the limits of application of the for- 
mula. The order of combination of the 
Various quantities will materially’ affect 
the use of the diagram, and in plotting 
those given an effort has been made to so 
arrange them that when a number of mem- 
bers are to be designed under similar as- 
sumptions, the variables that become con- 
stant under these assumptions will come 
first, and thus after the first solution will 
not have to be repeated. The diagrams 
in this book are arranged in_ groups, 
drawn on_ logarithmic paper, which 
greatly facilitates the plotting of this class 
of diagrams, for the abscissze and ordin- 
ates become rapidly less as the quantities 
increase in value, thus increasing the 
range and at the same time keeping the 
percentage of error constant throughout, 
instead of increasing it with the small 
values as is the case when the ordinary 
cross-section paper is used. The dia- 
grams are drawn for four values of the 
ratio of the moduli of elasticity of steel 
and concrete, namely, 12, 15, 18, and 30, 
and on the parabolic and straight-line as- 
sumptions of the variations, and varying 
stresses in the materials can be ascertained 
by or adopted in using the diagrams. As 
an introductory. rules are given for calcu- 
lating the position of diagonal reinforce- 
ments in beams and bending moments. In 
the latter, however, unequal loading on 
continuous beams is not dealt with as it 
should be. The compilation of diagrams 
for designing does not reach finality by the 
publication of this book, but it makes a 
distinct progress, in such diagrams and 
is useful and commendable. 


“Diagrams for designing reinforced concrete 
structures, including diagrams for sections and 
strengths of steel beams.” By G. F. Dodge, 
M.Western.Soc.Engs. London: E. and F. N. Spon, 
Ltd., 57, Haymarket, S.W. Price 17s. nett. 


A French Treatise on Construction. 


Of the many books on the building of 
structures, most concern’ themselves 
either with the building construction or 
engineering aspects; but many contrac- 
tors care little whether it is work of an 
engineering or building character that 
they undertake. The two branches, of 
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course, merge into each other, and a stu- 
dent of the art of construction should not 
confine his attention to either. In France 
and Germany the subject is differently 
treated from what it isin England. We 
find in this country that the books on 
building construction are not very 
thorough in their treatment of the strength 
of materials and of structures, and do not 
deal with the cost of work and means of 
carrying it out, nor refer to engineering 
structures In a serious way; while the 
books on the engineering aspect also omit 
to consider the contractor, and ignore 
building construction. In France, on the 
other hand (as in this book, for instance), 
a complete all-round grasp of the subject 
is aimed at; and, planned on these lines, 
the work under notice is valuable and in- 
structive for the student and the practi- 
tioner. All branches of the whole subject 
are touched on—the manufacture and oc- 
currence of materials, strength and deter- 
mination of forces in structures, the 
methods of contracting and cost, building 
and engineering construction details, ven- 
tilating and heating, sanitation, and plan- 
ning and architectural design, The 
original authors, now both deceased, of 
this work were respectively an engineer 
and a contractor, and they have certainly 
shown the advantage of such a combina- 
tion by the excellence of their work. There 
are naturally, in a review of the whole 
subject such as this, many deletions in 
which much information of importance is 
omitted, but from the point of view of the 
student who requires firstly a general 
survey and then will specialise later, the 
book is most admirable. The work has 
been revised in its sixth edition by M. 
Dariés, who also revised M. Claudel’s 
other book, i.e., his “ Aide-Mémoire”—a 
sort of superior French ‘‘ Molesworth ”— 
and is now up-to-date, one of the most ex- 
tensive additions being in respect to rein- 
forced concrete. The book is remarkably 
cheap at the price, for it contains 1,346 
pp. in 8vo., with 1,162 illustrations and 
numerous tables. 


“Pratique de I’Art de Construire.’”? By Professor 
T. Claudel and L. Laroque, 6th edition, revised by 
Professor Georges Dariés, Ingenieur de la Ville de 
Paris. Paris: H. Dunod et E. Pinat, 47 and 49, 
Quai des Grands-Augustins. Price 22 francs. 


Chemical Analysis of Cement. 


In the British standard specification for 
Portland cement it is stipulated that the 
proportion of lime to silica and alumine 
shall not be greater than the ratio (calcu- 
lated in chemical equivalents) represented 


CaO 
by Sid, +Al,0, 
edition issued last August it provides for 
a minimum ratio of 2. The calculation 
of this hydraulic modulus or ratio of lime 
to silica and alumina takes a little time, 
and Mr. D. B. Butler has performed a usc- 
ful service in arranging a calculator which 
reduces the labour and time to a minimum. 
The diagram is ruled off with the percent- 
age of lime as ordinates, and the per- 
centages of silica as abscissa, the per- 
centages of alumina being on a sliding 
scale beneath the abscisse. All that is 
necessary to determine the hydraulic 
modulus is to place the zero of the sliding 
scale at the percentage of silica, and read 
off at the point on the sliding scale which 
represents the percentage of alumina, 
running the eye up vertically until it 
meets the percentage line for lime. A 
diagonal line at the junction is marked 
to at once indicate the hydraulic modulus. 
Having checked the results with the true 
chemical equivalents, which are different 
from those given in the standard specifica- 


=2.85 and in the new (third) 
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tion, and found the calculator accurate, 
the only criticism we have to make is that 
it would be better to omit the two lines 
at beginning and end of the aluminia slid- 
ing scale, as they are not needed, and may 
confuse in quick reading. 

“Diagram for ascertaining at a glance from 
the Analysis the Hydraulic Modulus or ratio of lime 
to silica and alumina, in accordance with the 
3ritish Standard Specification for Portland Cement,’” 
arranged by D. B. Butler, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.5., 
assisted by G. J. Fenwick, A.R.C.S. London: John 
J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C. Price 
2s. 6d, nett. 


Practical Mathematics. 


The very fact that there are classes in 
our technical schools and text-books for 
the teaching of “practical mathematics ” 
is a proof and a condemnation of the in- 
efficiency of the teaching of mathematics 
in our primary and secondary schools. The 
ordinary school teacher and schoolmaster 
is anything but practical in the matters of 
everyday commercial life, and the result 
in that the instruction he gives to his 
pupils in great part serves no useful pur- 
pose. The waste of latent talent in this 
country is scandalous when we think how 
long education has been compulsory. We 
almost feel disposed to suggest that the 
teachers in our elementary schools be 
chosen from the ranks of those who hadi 
already spent several years in commercial! 
work, and more especially in one or more 
of the building and engineering trades. 
Those, after all, are the most important 
trades in which art and craft are employed 
and all persons come more or less in touch 
with them, especially in towns: those 
who have experienced the wants and needs 
of commerce would be the best teachers. 
Similarly in the case of the agricultural 
districts, those who had been engaged ir 
the higher branches of agriculture as a 
trade and a science would best instruct 
the masses. The book now under review 
has been specially arranged to meet the 
revised requirements of the Board of Edu- 
cation as regards the teaching of practical 
mathematics and practical geometry in 
technical schools. ‘This book is replete 
with examples and exercises on matters 
that practical people require to know, and 
is dictated by several years’ experience of 
teaching the subject at technical schools, 
Mr. Bates being lecturer on geometry at 
the L.C.C. School of Building at Brixton, 
London, and Mr. Charlesworth lecturer 
on practical methematics and geometry 
at the South-Western Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, London. The book is published at 
a very low price considering its admirable 
get-up and size, and it is generally to be 
commended. 


“Practical Mathematics and Geometry.” By 
Edward L. Bates and Frederick Charlesworth, 
Wh. Ex. London: B. T. Batsford, 94, High Hol- 


born, W:C. Price 3s. nett. 


Spectrum Analysis. 


The spectroscope is now used largely for 
the examination of minerals and mineral 
ores, both in laboratories and in profes- 
sional work. All elements, of course, 
have their distinctive spectra as ascer- 
tained by observing through a prism the 
light emitted by them when heated to in- 
candescence: and as these spectra are dif- 
ferent for different elements, the observa- 
tion of the spectrum of any mineral is the 
surest means of conducting a qualitative 
analysis. Rear-Admiral Gissing has per- 
formed a useful work in publishing these 
photographic representations, in a handy 
form for reference, of all or most of the 
ordinary minerals that come up for ex- 
amination. The spark spectra of the 
various chemical elements have been 
photographed, and the wave lengths of 
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the lines measured, and these data are 
recorded on photographs, so that any 
spectra obtained in experimental work can 
quickly ascertained by reference to the 
reproduction in this book. 
“Spark Spectra of the Metals.” By Charles E. 


tissing, F.R.G.S., M.B., Soc. Arts, Rear-Admiral 
R.N. (retired). London: Battieére, Tindal and Cox, 
8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Price 7S. 6d. 
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A REINFORCED CONCRETE 
CHURCH ROOF, 


One of the first roofs constructed in re- 
inforced concrete in this country is that 
of St. Aloysius Roman Catholic Church, 
Glasgow, the architect of which was Mr. 
Charles J. Menart, of Glasgow. In plan 
the church, the general dimensions of 
which can be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations, is of the usual cruciform 
shape. The building is faced with red 
freestone in Classic style, the reinforced 
concrete roof work being carried on the 
main walls. From the drawings it will 
be seen that the roofs over the nave, tran- 
septs, and apse are in the form of semi- 
circular arches, the nave roof having a 
clear span of 44ft. 6ins., and a length of 
Osft. The roof is supported on arched 
ribs, reinforced in such a manner as to 
take the whole of the stress due to thrust 
without putting any thrust on the side 
walls, where the load is vertical. The 
tibs carry a 4$in. slab forming the roof 
covering, this slab being reinforced with 
expanded steel. There are two four-light 
cupolas in this roof, which also act as 
ventilators. 

The roofs over the transepts and apse 
are of somewhat similar construction, but 
of smaller span. The four main arches 
carrying the large central dome are of 
brick work; the central dome, which is 
44ft. by 34ft. 3ins. on plan, has a radius 
of 2oft. 6ins. for the first portion, and a 


radius of 21ft. for the upper portion or 
dome proper. jIhere are eight large lights 
in the dome. 

The concrete is generally gins. thick 


throughout, reinforced with expanded 
steel, and circumferential steel round 
bar rings. The reinforced concrete 


work was carried out by the Expanded 
Metal Co., Ltd., of York Mansion, York 
Street, Westminster. 

The sashes in all the roof lights are of 
wrought-iron secured to the concrete, and 
the roof is covered with asphalte. 

The interior will eventually be de- 
corated, and for this treason has been left 
with a fairly rough surface, so as to form 
a key for plaster or mosaic. 

The illustrations show the work in pro- 
gress and completed. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE IN 
ENGINEERING. 


The Preliminary Report of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers on Reinforced Concrete in 
Engineering was noticed in our Concrete and 
Steel Section of October 12th,.and is the sub- 
ject of comment in another part of. the pre- 


sent issue. The following are further ex- 
tracts from the report :— 
Reports on Works Executed. 

Simultaneously with the inquiries and in- 
vestigations already alluded to, the Commit- 
tee proceeded to obtain definite and original 
Reports by engineers appointed by the Com- 
mittee for the purpose, upon certain rein- 
forced concrete works in various countries, 
these works having been selected out of a 
large number considered by the Committee 
as likely to afford practical information. 
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An endeavour has been made to render 
these reports comparable with one another as 
far as possible ; and whilst it is obvious that 
they exhibit a considerable absence of uni- 
formity, both in methods applied and in re- 
sults obtained, and cannot be regarded as 
conclusive owing to the comparatively limited 
period of the existence of any substantial 
engineering work constructed in reinforced 
concrete, ‘it is believed that the examinations 
afford useful and reliable information. 

There has also been added a bibliography 
of articles bearing on the subject of rein- 
forced concrete which have appeared in re- 
cent volumes of the Minutes of Proceedings 
o* the Institution. These are arranged in a 
similar manner to the Report on Works. 

It will be observed that up to this point 
the Committee have limited themselves to 
inquiry into the present position of reinforced 
concrete as used in engineering structures, 
and have not sought to formulate any opinion 
upon the various important questions in- 
volved, or to recomend any rules for general 
guidance in its use. 

3efore approaching that part of the ques- 
tion, combined as it must be with the prin- 
ciples of calculation applicable to the actual 
strength of reinforced-concrete structures, as 
well as with the data relating to its con- 
stituents and preparation, the Committee 
have felt that there is a distinct lack of re- 
liable information of a kind which can be 
readily adopted from a scientific point of 
view, with regard to tests and experiments on 
a working scale upon reinforced-concrete 
structures of an engineering character. 

The Committee have now this important 
point under their consideration. It is naturally 
beset with considerable difficulty, esnecially 
in regard to the expense involved; but the 
Ccmmittee trust that any such difficulties 
may be overcome, and that they may be in a 
position without loss of time to supplement 
this preliminary Report by one containing 
their findings on the subject generally, as 
well as such recommendations in regard to 
rules and practice as their investigations may 


suggest. 


CONCRETE MIXING. 


In our last concrete issue we gave some ex- 
tracts from a paper by Mr. R. S. Greenman 
on “Concrete: its Constituent Materials.” 
The following paragraphs are from the same 
paper :— 

“The selection of the stone to be used as 
the aggregate for concrete should be given 
very careful consideration. It frequently 
happens that a gravel can be secured more 
easily and more cheaply than a satisfactory 
crushed stone. As a result we have two 
main classes of concrete—broken stone and 
gravel. Both have good points in their 
favour. Another kind-—cinder concrete—has 
a field of its own, and is the best concrete 
that can bé used under certain conditions. 
In the selection of the stone or gravel we 
have problems similar to those which are pre- 
sented in the selection of sand. The same 
question of voids, size, the grading of the 
stone and the cleanness are all vital con- 
siderations. There ‘s also the further ques- 
tion of strength. It is necessary that, since 
the stone forms by far the larger part of 
the concrete, it shall have a strength approxi- 
mately the same as the cement. The kind 
of stone is the first point to be given con- 
sideration, the selection depending somewhat 
upon the use to be made of the concrete. 
Good, hard stone is absolutely essential. 
Mardness and toughness, density and weight 
help to determine the stone. Trap-rock and 
grenite generally produce the best concrete ; 
hard limestone and gneiss also give good re- 
sults ; sandstones are generally quite as satis- 
factory, but stones of a shaly nature should 
be avoided. When gravel is used, it is 
equally important that it should be com- 
posed of good, hard pebbles. Shaly gravel 
should not be used. All stone or gravel of 
a soft or decomposed nature should not be 
permitted in concrete. 

“The question of quantity of water used in 
mixing concrete is not always a vital one. 
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Where massive concrete work is put in place, 
large quantities of water are used and the 
supply naturally will be a satisfactory one. 
‘here are times, however, when small struc- 
tures are to be erected at some point distant 
from a large supply of water. It is natural 
that the contractor should then look for the 
nearest supply. The source of this supply 
should be examined before its use is per- 
mitted As an illustration: The concre’e 
in a certain culvert failed to set. At first 
the cement was blamed. Investigation 
brought out the fact that other culverts in 
the vicinity had been constructed with the 
same cement, sand and stone and were per- 
fectly satisfactory. Attention was then given 
to the water. This water was taken from 
the creek flowing through the culvert; and 
when this creek was followed it was found 
that it flowed past a medicinal laboratory 
where bark and herbs were largely used. 
The creek was decidedly affected by the waste 
from this laboratory. This point well illus- 
trates the effect of organic matter on water 
and concrete. 

“ Any source of supply that gives very 
roilly water should not be used while it is 
in this condition. If it is possible to allow 
-he suspended matter to settle, the water 
may thus be satsfactory. Water that is 
brackish, or leaves any deposit in the naturs 
of a slime, should not be used.” 


A 259% CONCRETE ARCH 
BRIDGE. 


One of the largest and most interesting 
concrete bridges in existence is the Sitter 
highway bridge, Canton Appenzell, 
Switzerland, shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. It carries the highway be- 
tween the villages of the Stein and Teufen, 
and near the latter, over the gorge of the 
upper Sitter River. Comparative designs 
and estimates for a steel bridge and a re- 
inforced concrete arch showed the latter 
to be so little above the other as to be in- 
considerable. 

The roadway elevation selected is 216ft. 
above the river. The main arch is of 
259.1 feet clear span, and 86.9 feet sofft 
rise. For the end portions of the bridge, 
groups of smaller arches spanning 33.6 
feet in the clear were adopted. The deck 
is unusually narrow, being only 22ft. 6ins. 
between railings, including two 24in. foot- 
walks. So narrow an arch demanded an 
undivided arch-ring, and it was thought 
advisable to increase the stability by bat- 
tering the faces of the ring. The width 
of the ring is 21.4ft. at the crown, and 
24.6 ft. at the drawbacks, the vertical 
batter of the plane of the end curves of the 
soffit being 1.54 2-3rd ft. The outer line 
of the arch departs from this plane, normal 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE HIGHWAY BRIDGE OVER THE SITTER RIVER, CANTON 
APPENZELL, SWITZERLAND. DESIGNED BY PROFESSOR E. MORSCH. 


sections of the ring having been made 
rectangular. The structure is of the open 
spandrel type—the roadway is a slab rest- 
ing on columns which foot on the arch- 
ring. 

As regards the action of live-load, the 
arch was assumed to be a fully elastic 
hingeless arch. The ring was made 4oins. 
thick at the crown, and 84ins. thick at the 
drawbacks. The loads assumed were 
uniform live-load, g2lbs. per square foot; 
concentrated live-load, 22-ton road-roller. 


A REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DECK DAM. 


A reinforced concrete dam of the deck and 
buttress type was built during the summer 
of 1908 as part of the new gravity water 
supply system for the town of Pulaski, Va, 
U.S.A. The dam has a spillway at each 
end; it is 151ft. long between spillways, and 
has a maximum height of 37%{t. The bot- 
toms of the spillways are 3ft. below the 
crest of the dam and are surfaced with con- 
crete for a length of 25ft. The buttresses 
which support the deck slabs are 12in. thick 
at the top and 18in. at the bottom and rest 
upon footings 2%ft. wide, carried down to 
solid rock. The concrete mixture for the 


buttresses was 1:.3: 6. 
(rises) (Falls) 
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The deck was poured with a 1:2:4 mixture 
and is 13in. thick at the top and about 2oin. 
at the base; a cut-off wall 3ft. gin. wide 
extends into solid sandstone. ‘The batter of 
the face of the deck is roin. to the foot, and 
of the buttresses 2in. to the foot. The crest 
of the dam is 18in. thick and aft. 3in. wide. 
The deck is reinforced horizontally with 
yin. square mechanical bond bars, crossed 
every 2ft. with ™%in. square bars clamped at 
intersections by a special chair. The rein- 
forcement near the top included also sft. of 
wire cloth and two sections of 2olb. T-rail. 
One coat of waterproofing was applied to the 
deck of the dam. The structure was de- 
signed so that an addition of oft. 6in. could 
be made giving a reservoir capacity of 
80,000,000 gal. 


The lump sum contract price for building 
the dam and laying the pipe line, for which 
the town of Pulaski furnished the pipe, was 
$15,520. This amount is estimated to be 
about equally divided between the dam and 
the pipe line. About 21 tons of reinforce- 
ment and 1,000 bbls. of cement were used; 
there were used in all 370 cu. yd. of 1: 2:4 
concrete, and 235 cu. yd. of 1:3:6 concrete 
Material not furnished under contract cost 
about $15,000 and expenses incurred in the 
improvement of the water shed made the total 
cost of the project about £40,000. 


The dam was designed by Mr. G. H. Der- 
rick, M.Am.Soc.C.E., of Pulaski, Va. 
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A THIN-WALLED CONCRETE 
TANK. 


Some time ago the Olympic Salt Water 
Company, San Francisco, designed a num- 
ber of red-wood tanks made of 3in. stuff 
in which to heat salt water.. The water is 
pumped from the ocean, and during most 
of the year has an average temperature of 
45 degrees Fahr. It is heated to’ 180 
degrees within an hour, and this process 
is repeated twice a day. The temperature 
of the tank walls is therefore continually 
changing. The wooden tanks have the 
disadvantage of colouring the water for 
the first four or five months of service, and 
concrete tanks with walls only 2in. thick 
were therefore proposed. The company 
was informed by the designers, the San 
Francisco branch of the Trussed Con- 
crete Steel Company (Mr... Felix. Kahn, 
manager) that the concrete tanks were 
purely an experiment, and it was with this 
distinct understanding that Mr. A. D. 
Spreckels, owner of the Olympic Salt 
Water Company, ordered their construc- 
tion. 

The tanks are circular, 17ft. in outside 
diameter, and 2oft. deep, with 24in. walls 
and 3in. bottoms. They are elevated 14ft. 
above the ground, and are carried on 4in. 
reinforced concrete slabs. 

The reinforcement of the walls consists 
of two complete cylinders of Kahn 2-B rib 
lath, between which is a grid of vertical 
and circumferential cup bars. The verti- 
cal bars are Zin., spaced 14in. on centres 
around the circumference. The circum- 
ferential rods are varied in size and spac- 
ing according to the water pressure. For 
the first 3ft. above the bottom iin. bars 
are used on 3in. centres; for the next 3ft., 
3in. bars on 4in. centres; for the succeed- 
ing 3ft., gin. bars on 3in. centres; for the 
next Oft., Zin. bars on 4in. centres; and 
for the top 5ft., 3in. bars on 6in. centres. 
In all cases bars were lapped 40 times their 
diameter. 

The reinforcement of the floor consists 
of No. 8 rib metal placed in two sheets 
at right angles to each other, and near the 
bottom of the slab. 

The sides and floor are joined by a fillet 
of 2ft. radius, and special reinforcement 
is used at this point. This consists of 3in. 
corner bars, 6ft. long, 3ft. of the length 
projecting upward into the wall, and the 
other 3ft. horizontally into the bottom of 
the tank. These bars are placed on gin. 
centres around the entire circumference. 
One extra jin. cup bar and three 3in. cup 
bars are placed circumferentially in the 
fillet. 

The reinforcement was erected and 
wired firmly in the usual manner. It was 
then plastered on the outside with a coat 
consisting of one part cement and two 
parts sand in which 5 parts by weight of 
the cement were replaced with hydrated 
lime. After this had set for a day or two 
the inside was plastered, giving a wall 2in. 
thick. Finally the outside was. given a 
finished coat of cement plaster of the same 
proportions as above, resulting in a total 
wall thickness of 2}in. The bottom of the 
tank was composed of cement mortar of 
the same proportions. 

After the tanks had set for about ten 
days, they were filled with water up to 2in. 
of the top. The first day they were used 
they leaked like sieves, and therefore a 
bushel of bran was dumped into each tank. 
Since then they have given absolutely no 
trouble, though they have been in service 
for about 9 months. 

Because the designers feared that they 
might over-stress the concrete, the steel 
stress was kept very low. Despite this 
fact, the designers state that the concrete 
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DETAIL OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
TANK WITH THIN WALLS. 


tanks, built by day labour, cost 2,090 dol- 
lars, whereas. the wooden tanks were esti- 
mated to cost 1,990 dollars, being an 
excess of only 100 dollars for the con- 
crete tanks. The designers attribute this 
figure for the concrete tanks to the ab- 
sence of form work 


A HANDBOOK OF REINFORCE- 
MENT DESIGN, 


A new edition of the catalogue issued 
by the Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., of York 
Mansion, York Street, Westminster, deal- 
ing with the use of expanded metal for 
reinforcing concrete, has just made its 
appearance. It forms a most valuable 
collection of illustrations and data regard- 
ing completed examples of such work in 
Great Britain, and will afford valuable in- 
struction to architects and engincers in re- 
inforced concrete construction. It is a 
handbook for design and specification with 
expanded metal reinforcement — in the 
several forms “diamond mesh” and “rib 
square mesh” expanded steel and “ ex- 
panded steel bars.” Notes on the general 
nature of .reinforced concrete, the design 
and construction of same, and specimen 
specifications form features that will be 
valuable apart from their special associa- 
tion with expanded metal. The amount 
of reinforced concrete work done with ex- 
panded steel has been enormous of recent 
years, and this catalogue is a large one 
and extremely interesting in the multi- 
farious examples recorded. The cata- 
logue is one that ought to be in the pos- 
session of all those who have occasion to 
employ the material. We publish else- 
where in this issue a few views of one 
example illustrated and described in the 
catalogue, as we cannot do better to show 
the nature of the contents, an ardinary re- 
view of such variety of contents being im- 
possible. 


Mr. Alcwyn A. Jones, of Messrs. J. E. 
Phillips and Son,, heating specialists, 21, 
Old-@Queen Street, Westminster, S.W., 
was elected a member of the Institution 
of Heating and. Ventilating Engineers at 
their last meeting. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT,* 


The practising architect is himself too 
often engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle for 
recognition to have much time to spare for 
considering the position of his assistant, and 
unless that gentleman is prepared to look 
after his own interests he is more and more 
likely to be pushed aside in the struggle. 
The practising architect for his part is de- 
termined to make a move in the matter, and 
to call if need be on Parliament to help him 
to pull his cart out of the rut, and when Par- 
liament is not too busily engaged in pulling 
its own cart out of the rut, it may possibly 
listen to him. But in the meantime the 
architect’s assistant stands like a disin- 
terested spectator, with every good wish for 
the vociferating principal, but otherwise 
rather amused by the commotion he is mak- 
ing than concerned to enquire how the issue 
is going to affect himself. It appears to me 
and to the founders of this Guild that he 
would be better employed in putting his own 
shoulder to the wheel, and giving a direction 
to the cart, since he is bound to follow it. 

The. problem, then, is how and in what 
direction his efforts should be applied. It 
can only be solved by a serious and united) 
endeavour on the part of the body of assis- 
tants to see clearly what the position is, to 
thresh out by discussion, by criticism, by 
contradiction, a possible solution of the 
problem, and to this end this Guild of As- 
sistants has been formed in the hope that it 
will at least furnish a base from which these 
operations can be started. 

It may be questioned whether there is any 
need for calling into existence for this pur- 
pose another body within the profession. 
We may say in answer that while we desire 
to co-operate in every way, consistent with 
the objects we have in view, with all the 
existing architectural societies, we conceive 
that none of the existing bodies occupies in 
practice the ground which we are endeavour- 
ing to cover. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
is avowedly and mainly concerned with the 
advancement of the art of architecture. 
While we also are fully conscious of the 
reverence which is due to our art, we feel 
that we can safely leave its protection in the 
hands of the august and powerful body 
which has already taken charge of it, and we 
propose to devote our energies to the prac- 
tical advancement of the interests of the 
architect’s assistant, and by so doing believe 
that we shall advance the interests of the 
profession at large. 

The Institute, in the long and honourable 
contest which it has maintained in uphold- 
ing the cause of architecture, has set up an 
ideal which is far above the heads of the 
general public, and perhaps a little beyond 
the reach of the average practising architect 
himself, who finds small encouragement in 
pursuing it while faced with the troublesome 
necessity of earning a_ living. Both the 
architect and his assistant must live, and 
though some unkind critic may question the 
necessity, it is an ever present anxiety to 
ourselves. In this matter the interests of the 
architect and his assistant are identical, and 
it is on this point that we claim the sup- 
port of the practising architect for this Guild 
of Assistants. 

Now, while the Institute has done so 
much for the advancement of the art of 
architecture, and has drawn to itself the 
ablest and most important members of the 
profession, and the support of a large num- 
ber of practising architects and their assis- 
tants, it is a curious fact that when it de- 
scends to the consideration of any of the 
practical difficulties and troubles which 
afflict the practice of architecture, its efforts 
are not usually crowned with any con- 
spicuous success. 

The comparative failure of the Institute to 
dominate the relations between the architect 
and the general public may be ascribed to 
various causes, which, however, I do not 

*Extract from a paper read by J. V. Hibbert, 
F.S.I., to the Guild of Architects’ Assistants, Tues- 
day, November 8th, 1910. 
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propose to discuss. But that there is a want 
of driving power in the edicts of the Inst1- 
tute, even as regards its own members, ‘1S, 
I think, unquestionable. Now, in these mat- 
ters of education, of the status and conduct of 
the profession, the voice of the assistant has 
never been raised, notwithstanding the fact 
that he is largely concerned in all of them. 
He has hitherto been content to leave every- 
thing in the hands of those he has looked up 
to as his leaders, and while supporting the 
of his chiefs he has never, 
until now, considered the advisability of 
organising on his own account, OF whether, 
in fact, he was being led in the right direct- 
tion. Now, let us consider what it is that 
the qualified assistant wants. — 

His first and constant aim 1s to cease to 
be an assistant and to become a practising 
architect, and put up buildings on his own 
account. Next to that he desires employ- 
ment for his services as an assistant to men 
who will give him both fair payment and 
credit for the work he does for them. His 
chances of achieving either of these ends are 
at the present moment very infrequent, nor 
«5 there anybody, so far as I know at pre- 
sent, concerned in improving them. | Quite 
apart from the long and recurring periods of 
depression in the building trade, there are, 
as we know, other causes at work. But even 
if there were not, if all we had to consider 
were the inevitable fluctuations of prosperity 
which afflict all alike, it were only common 
prudence to endeavour to provide for them. 
A_ properly organised register of unemploy- 
ment and a system of insurance are surely 
worth consideration. A properly conducted 
register of unemployment would be of incal- 
culable benefit to the whole profession, and 
would form a means of communication be- 
tween the principal and assistant which 1s 
very badly needed. The methods at present 
open to an assistant of obtaining work when 
out of employment are of the crudest de- 
scription, and consist either of advertise- 
ment in the weekly press or undertaking a 
pilgrimage round the offices that he knows 
of. The principal in need of an assistant 
has to adopt equally crude methods, as a 
rule, in getting hold of the kind of man he 
wants, and has often to put up with repeated 
disappointments before achieving the desired 
result. 

Such a register as would meet the needs 
of the profession would require to be con- 
ducted with care and attention, and would 
entail a considerable amount of active work 
on the part of those undertaking it. But it 
would be work well worth the time and 
labour spent on it. Such a register, more- 
over, would provide the means of obtaining 
for us exact information as to the actual 
state of affairs in the profession, such as 
does not exist at the present moment, and 
would, I think, if in existence at present, re- 
veal a state of things that would induce even 
those fine spirits who have a tendency to 
ignore mere material needs to admit that 
some action in the matter is not called for 
before it is wanted. 

Associated with this is the question of 
unemployed insurance. Here, again, the 
exact information at present available on the 
subject of unemployment is too meagre to 
enable anyone to formulate such a scheme, 
and in this case, again, there is none con- 
cerned in obtaining the necessary informa- 
tion. The assistant must do the work for 
himself. The problem is his, and he must 
solve it. Such a system would be the means 
of tiding many a man over several hard and 
anxious months in his search for work, in- 
stead of leaving him, as at present, at the 
mercy of the first job offered to him in an 
overcrowded and underpaid market. This is 
more especially the case with the older and 
more experienced assistant, who, when out 
of work, finds it ever more and more difficult 
to get in again at his former salary. It 
would, perhaps, be inquiring too curiously to 
obtain a knowledge of what really does be- 
come of the superfluous assistant, through 
what stages of decay and despair he passes, 
to what final solution he arrives. We have 
all of us come across him at times tramping 
drearily up and down the office stairs with 
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his little roll, which he so seldom gets a 
chance to untie. Being neither an aggressive 
nor pertinacious person, he is easily dis- 
missed and soon forgotten ; but his existence 
is a warning to all of us that these questions 
of unemployed insurance and registration 
are not to be lightly dismissed as matters of 
little consequence. 

The architect, in the practice of his art, 
is called upon to deal with many matters 
not merely of interest but of vital importance 
to his client. He is responsible not only for 
the architecture, but for the efficient con- 
struction, sanitation, protection from fire and 
from natural decay of the buildings he de- 
signs. He has inevitably in his hands the 
material and commercial interests of his 
clients in a hundred different directions ; but 
he has contrived to convey a general im- 
pression that he only cares for these things 
with his left hand. He has ignored his 
plain economic value to exalt his artistic 
value, with the natural result among a busi- 
ness community that a large amount of work 
has been lost to him, people preferring to 
employ what they call a ‘“‘ practical man.” 

It is the attainment of an enhanced 
economic value which is the main object of 
the ardent registrationist, and he proposes 
to attain this object by simply compelling the 
general public to employ him. I am per- 
sonally somewhat doubtful of the efficacy of 
registration alone to achieve this desired re- 
sult. At least it will be necessary first of 
all to convince the general public that the 
result is a desirable one for them, and 
secondly the undeniable fact that architec- 
ture is an art lays any scheme for restricting 
it open to objections. But I feel no doubt at 
all that much can be immediately done by a 
combination Of the existing forces within-the 
profession, determined on carrying out a 
united policy, and in the formation of this 
policy the assistant should take care that his 
interests are included. 

The assistant’s chances of obtaining recog- 
nition are mainly confined to the opportun- 
ities afforded by an occasional open public 
competition; while within the profession 
itself his chances of obtaining a decent liv- 
ing as a capable assistant are becoming more 
and more restricted ; and, without capital or 
influential support, his chances of creating 
a private practice for himself are nil. While 
there exist these obstacles to his advance, he 
is pressed upon from behind by a constantly 
flowing stream of new recruits into the pro- 
fession. This. problem of the wholesale 
creation of fresh assistants for the conveni- 
ence and profit of the practising architect is 
another of those internal causes affecting the 
position of the assistant, which it would be 
worth his while to inquire into, and, if 
necessary, take action on. 

I fear that he will raise a storm of protest 
if he does take action, and it will be neces- 
sary for him to tread cautiously; but one 
cannot make omelettes without breaking 
eggs or ‘“‘take arms against a sea of troubles” 
without the risk of sundry hard knocks in 
the process. Suppose that, taking a leaf 
out of the registrationists’ book, the assist- 
ants were to turn round and say: ‘‘ We agree 
with the principle of registration, and we de- 
mand that any registration Bill shall con- 
tain a clause requiring every architect em- 
ploying an assistant to employ only duly 
qualified men at a scale of salaries to be 
fixed, and that he shall not have at any time 
more than a stated number of unsalaried as- 
sistants or pupils in his office.” I am not 
advocating any such proposal myself, believ- 
ing, as I do, far more in the free action of 
general opinion than in the methods of Par- 
liamentary compulsion, which have a 
tendency to act in unexpected ways. But I 
think if this claim were to be put forward 
concurrently with any registration Bill, the 
promoters of the Bill would have some diffi- 
culty in rebutting it. The principle, indeed, 
has already been adopted by Parliament in 
connection with schools desiring to be re- 
cognised by the Board of Education. 

In this, as in all other matters I have re- 
ferred to, the assistant must apply his own 
efforts to find a solution, and abandon the 
passive attitude of merely waiting for some- 
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thing to turn up in his favour. It is no 
longer sufficient for him, to await opportun- 
ities: he must assist in creating them. Let 
him assert the reality of his existence as a 
necessary and vital part of the profession, 
and not a mere hanger-on to the tail of it, 
and opportunities will certainly open out to 
him—opportunities not only for improving 
his position as an assistant, but for realising 
his ambition to become a practising archi- 
ECL 

The problem of the architect’s assistant 
will not be solved by any cut-and-dried 
method. The solution will prove to be a 
business of trial and error; but I should not 
have dealt with the matter at all if I did not 
think that a solution is both possible and 
desirable in the interests of all those who 
profess and call themselves architects. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


Altrincham, Sale, and District. 


The twelfth annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of this association was held at the secretary’s 


ofice, Market Street, Altrincham. Mr. James 
Hamilton, president of the association presided, 
and was supported by Messrs. J. E. Dean and 


Thomas Shaw, vice-presidents. The annual report 
and balance-sheet was presented by the secretary, 
Mr. W. Moody, and adopted, the association having 
in addition to the funds in hand, an amount of £200 
invested in railway stock. The President briefly re- 
viewed the work of the association during the past 
twelve months, and explained the work done by the 
delegates to the Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales Federation, the Northern Centre, and Na- 
tional Conciliation Boards. He regretted that the 
general trade of the district had been very quiet 
during the past twelve months, but hoped that the 
coming Coronation year would see an improvement. 
He was pleased to say that there had been no dis- 
putes with the operatives. He deeply regretted the 
loss the. association had sustained by the death 
of Mr. Joseph Drinkwater, who had been their 
valued treasurer since the formation of the asso- 
ciation, and he tendered to the widow and family 
the sincere sympathy of the members. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were 
unanimously appointed :—Mr. James Hamilton, pre- 
sident; Messrs. J. E. Dean and Thomas Shaw, vice- 
presidents; Mr. Ernest W. Stone, treasurer ; Messrs. 
Frank Hamilton and Alfred Pennington, auditors ; 
Messrs. J. E. Dean, Owen Corrigan and Henry Gib- 
bon, delegates to the Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales Federation, and the following to the 
committee, Messrs. J. Armstrong, David Bell, Row- 
land Marston, Arthur Drinkwater, Henry Gibbon, J. 
Calderbank, Fred Jones, Harry Holt, J. H. Crossby, 
Geo. Wilkinson, Owen Corrigan, Richard Potts, and 
James Holt, and William Moody, secretary. 


Newport, Mon. 


The forty-third annual dinner of the Newport 
Master Builders’ Association was held at the King’s 
Head Hotel, Mr.. John Charles, president, in the 
chair. Among the speakers were the Mayor (Coun- 
cillor W. M. Blackburn), Mr. L. H. Hornby, Alder- 
man Mark Mordey, J.P., Councillor Parry, Mr. 
Geen, Mr. R. W. Moon, Alderman G. Greenland, 
Captain Edgar H. Fawckner, Councillor J. W. Hunt, 
Mr. Lyndon Moore, Mr. W. Jewell, and Councillor 
T. Sturge Cotterell. 

In the course of the evening, the chairman pre- 
sented to the Mayor, on behalf of his colleagues 
and friends of the Association, an illuminated ad- 
dress and a handsome clock, in recognition of his 
31 years’ membership. 

In making the presentation the president re- 
marked that the Master Builders’ Association felt 
proud at the way in which Councillor Blackburn had 
upheld the honour and dignity of the position of 
Mayor. While the Mayor had been active in sett- 
ling the dock dispute and surmounting other diff- 
culties, the Mayoress had been doing good work in 
the cause of charity. 

The Secretary read the address, which was em- 
bellished with the borough coat of arms, the crest 
of the National Federation of Master Builders, and 
the names of the presidents of the Association were 
inscribed upon it, in a border scroll. 

The Mayor, in returning thanks, claimed to be 
one of the oldest members of the Association. 

The president then handed to Mr. Richards, on 
behalf of the Association, a silver fountain pen as a 
small token of their appreciation of his 11 years’ 
services as secretary. 


Demarcation at Liverpool. 

On November ist a deputation from the Operative 
Masons’ Society waited upon the Committee of 
Management of the Royal Liver Friendly Society 
with reference to the masons’ dispute which had 
arisen as to pointing done by labourers on the 
new Pierhead building. The men were represented 
by Mr. Griff Jones; masons’ delegates, Mr. H. Rice 
and Mr. Thompson, representing the men’s union. 
The architect was represented, and there were also 
present the society’s solicitor and Mr. Roper, the 
representative of Messrs. Manuel, the contractors 
for the mason work. After some considerable dis- 
cussion, the Management Committee unanimously 
agreed that the pointing was part of the masons’ 
work, and instructed the contractor to engage 
masons. The trouble thus ended satisfactorily, and 
the masons re-commenced work on the following 
morning. 
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Some particulars relating to it, as well as a portion 


It was carried out about 1695. 
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SCULPTURE ON SOUTH FRONT OF HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
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This fine piece of sculpture, in Portland stone, is by Cibber. 
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Designs by Gold Medallists. 


HE Conversazione held at the Institute 
Architects last week was illu’- 
trated, if one may so put it, by a 
selection of drawings and _photo- 
graphs of the works of distinguished 
architects who have been awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Institute. The col- 
lection is of so much interest, both as 
illustrating the work of eminent archi- 
tects and as a kind of record of phases which architecture has 
passed through since the first medal was awarded to Cockerell 
in 1848, that it is worth something more than a mere mention. 
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The principal illustration of Cockerell’s work is the large 
drawing of the Taylor Institute at Oxford, a classic building 
in the Roman style which is remarkable for the boldness of 
its grouping; two large wings projecting far in advance of 
a central pavilion. It is a good example of the importance of 
general. grouping of masses; a building designed like this 
would be effective, one may. almost say, whatever its detail 
was; and in fact the one feature that rather spoils it is the 
retention throughout the design of the Roman heresy of 
mounting a square block of entablature above the top of each 
capital. In those days people had not begun to reason so 
much about the logic of architectural design, and a Classic 
architect accepted in unquestioning faith whatever bore the 
imprint of the Roman age. Cockerell is represented also by 
a large and beautifully executed drawing for “a church to 
be erected in Regent Street’’; the building which unhappily 
we had to see pulled down a good many years since to make 
way for a commonplace block of shops, and of which many 
Londoners, we fear, have now forgotten the existence. 
The drawing might have served them as a reminder of a fine 
piece of architecture of which we have been deprived. 


Sir Charles Barry was the next English architect who re- 
ceived the gold medal (1850); and the most remarkable 
drawing by him is the elevation and plans of his grand scheme 
for a building which was to extend along a great portion of 
the line of Parliament Street and Whitehall, and in which all 
the Government offices were to be combined in one vast block, 
in which each department was to have its own quadrangle, but 
with communication with all other departments ; a vast dome 
forming the central feature of the main fagade. It is the 
most grandiose architectural scheme for London which had 
been put forth by any architect since Inigo Jones’s great 
plan for Whitehall Palace. It is worth note that Barry not 
only made the drawing himself, but wrote with his own 
hand the whole of the long description in capital letters which 
occupies the panel in the lower part of the drawing. Such 
an extent of personal work on a great drawing is unusual in 
the present day. This great scheme was so arranged that it 
could be carried out in parts and by degrees, and its realisa- 
tion would probably in the end have cost no more than will 
have been spent on the erection of various blocks of Govern- 
ment offices, with no architectural connection with each other. 


The drawing is, for us in the present day, a somewhat melan- 
choly memorandum of a great opportunity lost. In the end 
room are a good many drawings, faint with age, of the 
various trial designs made by Barry for the Houses of Par- 
liament, in which it is interesting to see how the fine qualities 
and proportions of the present great building were gradually 
evolved by the architect. 

The drawing of the Piccadilly facade of Burlington 
House provokes the comment that in one case at least 
the award of the Gold Medal might be characterised in the 
card-table phrase, “honours easy.’’? In most of the other 
cases the award has been such as would be generally ap- 
proved ; that this piece of architectural commonplace should 
have commanded it is a matter difficult to explain, or of which 
at all events the explanation does not lie on the surface. So 
far we have been dealing with awards for Classic architec- 
ture, except as to the Houses of Parliament (which, indeed, 
Pugin once described as “ Gothic details on a Classic body ’’). 
Of the three leading Gothic medallists, Scott, Street, and 
Waterhouse, Scott was by far the earliest, having received 
the medal in 1859; he is represented mainly by two of the 
contract drawings for St. Mary Abbots, Kensington ; a good 
typical representation of the sound and correct revived Gothic 
of which Scott was the apostle, but hardly an adequate illus- 
tration of the great place which he filled in the profession at 
one time. But Street, who received the medal in 1874, is 
splendidly represented by the grand bird’s-eye view, drawn we 
have no doubt by his own hand, of the Law Courts as he 
intended it to be, with a main tower far finer and more effec- 
tive than the present one; a drawing which excites unavailing 
regrets that the actual building should not have been carried 
out as it is shown here. Waterhouse (1878) is also represented 
by the perspective of his Law Courts design, which seems to 
run rather too much into towers, and perhaps was one of the 
designs which occasioned the remark from an eminent judge, 
who was examining the competition drawings—‘“TI see a great 
many fine towers, but where are the courts?’’ But Water- 
house is much better represented by the view of his Manchester 
Town Hall, to our thinking his most complete and character- 
istic work, both in plan and design, which is unfortunately 
in such an out-of-the-way position in Manchester that many 
people who visit the city never see it at all. The arrangement 
of the plan, on an exceedingly awkward triangular site, is a 
masterpiece in planning. One of the later Gothic medallists, 
Bodley (1899), is better represented by the photographs in 
the East Gallery than by his drawings; and James Brooks 
(1895) is certainly not done justice to by the one drawing of a 
church exhibited ; it is a pity we could not have had one of 
the grand drawings of his competition design for Liverpool 
Cathedral. 

With the works of the more recent medallists, Sir Aston 
Webb, Mr. Belcher, Mr. Collcutt, Mr. Ernest George, which 
are familiar to everyone, we come more into the region of the 
“ Free Classic,’’ which arose on the ruins of the Gothic revival, 
and there is some beautiful work to be seen among these draw- 
ings. On the night of the Conversazione we noticed that the 
large perspective view of Mr, Collcutt’s Imperial Institute 
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(a building which seems hardly to have been rated at its 
full worth by architects) attracted a great deal of the admira- 
tion of visitors; and we may also congratulate Mr. Ernest 
George on the charming composition of the loggia and porch 
at Welbeck Abbey, which we do not remember to have seen 
before. The award of the medal to Sir L. Alma-Tadema 
(1906), fully justified by the splendid restorations of Greek 
and Roman architecture in his numerous paintings, is further 
illustrated here by two of his drawings for scenes in 
“Coriolanus.”’ 

The East Gallery is mainly devoted to the work of foreign 
recipients of the medal. Here we have drawings of Viollet- 
le-Duc’s rather too drastic restoration of Pierrefonds, and a 
number of photographs of details of the Paris Palais de 
Justice, by Louis Duc, a building to which this accomplished 
architect for years gave his whole mind, and which is too httle 
known, except in its general external appearance. It repre- 
sents French architecture of the middle period of the nine- 
teenth century, when something of the tradition of the First 
Empire still survived in architectural detail. Garnier is repre- 
sented by a number of photographs of the detail and sculpture 
of the Paris Opera House. Two late American architects, 
Mr. Richard Hunt and Mr. McKim, are represented by a 
considerable number of photographs. Those of Hunt seem to 
indicate a want of a decided aim in architecture. The mansion 
called “Marble House,’’ erected or designed for one of the 
Vanderbilt family—a dignified classic mansion, decorated 
with a large Corinthian order of pilasters, is a fine example 
of that type of work ; but then we have a “ Presbyterian Hos- 
pital,’’ in a very commonplace “brick with stone dressings ’”’ 
manner, and another mansion of French chateau type. We 
do not believe much in the practice of architecture with such 
a free-and-easy eclecticism as this. Hittorff’s prosaic drawings 
for one of the Paris railway stations it. was hardly fair to 
his to exhibit in connection with the Gold Medal awards, since 
there can be no doubt that the medal was really awarded to 
him (in 1855) in recognition of his learned and splendidly 
illustrated works on ancient Greek architecture. 

Penrose also, to whom the medal was awarded in 1883, no 
doubt owed the distinction to his monumental work on “The 
Principles of Athenian Architecture,’’ but in the Maddox 
Street corridor there are hung a number of his water-colour 
drawings of the remains of Greek temples, which are excel- 
lent examples of pictorial illustration of this kind, though the 
view of the Theseum seems to show the columns rather too 
thin in proportion to their height. They are, in fact, a little 
thinner in proportion than the Parthenon columns, but so little 
that the difference should hardly be apparent in a perspective 
view on a small scale. 

The drawings are to remain on the walls for two or three 
weeks, and we recommend our younger readers especially to 
pay a visit to the Institute rooms and study them, as repre- 
senting the work and the ideas of some of the most eminent 


architects of the modern period. Such an opportunity may 
not soon occur again. 


The New Session of the Institute. 


HE opening meeting of the Institute of Architects on 
Monday last week, and the Conversazione on the Tues- 
day, were both a complete success as far as attendance 

was concerned, and we have no doubt that the new rooms will 
be recognised by all comers as a great improvement on the 
previous more limited field of operations, more especially in 
the case of a general reception such as was held on the Tues- 
day. The President’s address at the opening meeting was an 
excellent one, practical in its character, and not too long, 
and the opportunity for saying something on the important 
subject of the proposed St. Paul’s Bridge was well taken 
advantage of. Unfortunately on this, as on some other occa- 
sions, the introduction of a visitor of political note to move a 
vote of thanks for the address did not tend to edification— 
perhaps even less so than usual. It seems rather desirable that 
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outsiders who are encouraged to lead the way on these occa- 
sions should have some knowledge of and interest in the sub- 
jects on which a Presidential address to a meeting of architects. 
is likely to touch. The exhibition of drawings by past Gold. 
Medallists was a fortunate idea, and gave visitors something 
of real interest to look at. The list of papers for the sessiom 
promises some interesting meetings; we especially look for- 
ward to Professor Blomfield’s paper on “ Pierre Lescot and 
Jean Goujon ’”’; to the consideration of “the Artistic Develop- 
ment of London,’’? by Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Rickards, and 
Mr. Simpson ; and to a paper on “ Coloured Relief as Decora- 
tion,’’? by Mr. R. Anning Bell, himself a master of that form 
of art. 


The Hellenic Society. 


HE paper read by Mr. G. F. Hill, at the meeting of the 

Hellenic Society on the 8th inst., on “Some Greco- 

Pheenician Shrines,’’ illustrated by lantern views of a 
number of little known coins from the fourth century B.C. to 
the third century A.D., turned out to have a definite archi- 
tectural interest in the representations of temples on these 
coins. Several coins from Berytus, dated by Mr. Hill at 
about 200 A.D., showed a temple front, not with equally 
spaced columns, but with two columns close together at each 
side and a space in the centre; a most unusual thing on a 
coin representation of a temple. Mr. Hill thought this was 
only a conventional representation in order to leave space to 
indicate the shrine of the deity in the centre ; but that is only 
his conjecture ; it is quite possible that these coins may repre- 
sent a special form of temple front of which there are no 
actual remains, and of which these coin images are now the 
only record. 


The Soul of the City. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON has addressed to the 
“Westminster Gazette’? a rather remarkable 
letter, in which he suggests, in connection with 

the subject of town-planning, what is a new and 
perhaps to many people will seem a fantastic idea, but in 
which we feel a good deal of sympathy. The moral of the 
town-planning Conference, he thinks, may be summed up in 
the conclusion that “mean streets make mean citizens, and 
mean citizens mean streets.’’ But, granting the wider and 
better laid-out streets, he asks, where is the divinity of the 
city, and what does it worship? The ancient cities, many 
of them at least, are architecturally sanctified (our expression, 
not his) by the presence of the great cathedral which is its 
crowning glory. But the Christian Duomo or cathedral, he 
says, is the distinctive note of the past, not the living symbol 
of to-day. Many will disagree with this, of course, and 
we cannot in these pages go into religious questions ; but un- 
doubtedly there are many who will agree with it; and for 
them, what can be the substitute for the cathedral? Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson’s suggestion, which we cannot follow out 
in detail, is that the centre and crown of the city should be 
a great building, allied to no special sect or dogma, sym- 
bolising the spiritual element in life, the Artificer of the 
Universe ; a place for spiritual meditation in the midst of a 
solemn and sublime temple. It is at all events a more 
ennobling idea than Mr. Burnham’s “Commercial Centre’” 
for Chicago, which we saw illustrated in the Town-planning 
Exhibition. Can we have no ideal in improved cities beyond 
those of commerce and convenience ? 


The St. Paul’s Bridge Scheme. 


HERE seems to be something of an enlightened public 
feeling getting up in regard to the proposed St. Paul’s. 


Bridge, and that not only among architects. We sum- 
marised last week the substance of a letter addressed by two 
well-known architects to the “Observer,’’ with which in the 
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main. we. entirely agree; and now we find an amateur, Mr. 
Lawrence Binyon—a very good representative 6f educated 
public opinion—taking up the subject in an ably written article 
in the “Saturday Review.’ “Here,’’ he says, “is a chance to 
do something really worth doing, to create a worthy approach 
from the south to St. Paul’s Cathedral. That the question 
should be reduced to a mere question of a new route for 
traffic from north to south is ridiculous.’? Not only should 
this be kept in mind, but also the possibility, in time, of 
enlarging St. Paul’s Churchyard into a grand place, with the 
Cathedral in the centre, instead of its being hemmed round 
with narrow streets as at present. In a great city, and more 
especially in the vicinity of a great cathedral, the value per 
square yard of building land is not everything ; there are 
other values in a city besides those that can be expressed in 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; and in struggling to secure the 
latter we may succeed in hopelessly lowering the former. We 
hope other writers in the Press will follow Mr. Binyon’s 
lead, and endeavour to get up an intelligent public feeling 
on the subject. ; 


London’s Unexampled Opportunity. 

HE new General Post Office, in Newgate Street, having 
come into use, the old premises in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
are to be abandoned, and hard on these happenings 

there follows the announcement that the site of the old Post 


Office is to be offered to the municipal authorities 
before any attempt is made to dispose of it by 
other means. As the “City Press’’ points out, “it 
iS a curious coincidence that this site should be 


available just as the Corporation is seeking power to throw 
a bridge over the river, and to demolish the warehouses at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’’ and it is easy to agree that “if by 
any means the Post Office site could be purchased, the im- 
provement possible would be enormous’’—that “in fact a 
better opportunity for town planning has probably never 
before presented itself in London.’’ But the eternal question 
of cost again obtrudes itself. Neither the Corporation nor the 
London County Council is likely to be either able or willing 
to make any very substantial advance on the amounts already 
estimated with reference to the proposed new bridge. It is 
understood that the Corporation is prepared (1) to build St. 
Paul’s Bridge at its own cost (41,646,983) ; (2) to clear away 
the buildings between Cannon Street and Cheapside, leaving 
Old Change as the frontage to the Cathedral, at a cost of 
4,600,000, of which the London County Council is to contri- 
bute £300,000; (3) to construct St. Paul’s Bridge with 
special reference to the needs of tramways, and to give the 
County Council an easement for the construction of a tram- 
Way station under either Cannon Street or Old Change; (4) 
the Corporation makes no stipulation with regard to linking 
up any tramway lines by means of a tunnel under Aldersgate 
Street. These proposals seem to be sufficiently reasonable so 
far as they go; but they touch only the practical side of the 
question ; and they ignore, besides the  wsthetic interests, 
those other elements of discord which arise from the tone and 
temper of the two authorities entrusted with the government 
of London, who are deplorably apt to lose sight of important 
principles in their exaggerated regard for matters that may be 
deemed untoward because they are almost purely personal 
and factious. The question is, how can these various difficul- 
ties be overcome? The Corporation and the Council may be 
able at length to adjust their differences with more or less 
satisfaction to themselves ; but this agreement does not neces- 
sarily involve the satisfaction of the esthetic view, and it is 
still less likely to solve the problem as to the means of meeting 
the increased expenditure that would be contingent on the 
adoption of the larger scheme that is suggested by the inclu- 
sion of the old Post Office site. At length this particular 
part of London could be, in one extensive operation, trans- 
formed from almost the least to decidedly the most dignified 
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part of the metropolis, and in this way the badly balanced lay- 
out of the great city as a whole would be in great measure 
redressed. Cannot the astute financiers and the rich City 
companies evolve between them some happy solution of the 
money difficulty which stands in the way of this very desirable 
consummation ? 


A Monument to Elizabeth Fry. 


HE Local Government Committee of the London County 
Council have reported that Mr. Runciman, M.P., on 
behalf of a friend who wishes to remain anonymous, 

has offered to present to the Council, as a gift to London, a 
monument to Elizabeth Fry. The donor desires that the statue 
should be erected in the centre of Millbank Garden, which 
lies between the back of the Tate Gallery and the Council’s 
buildings, and forms part of the site of the Millbank Prison. 
The statue will be by Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A., and is to be 
cut rather larger than life-size from one block of white marble. 
The figure will be in Quaker dress. We are thus likely to get 
a notable addition to the very few statues of women (other 
than those of Queen Anne and Queen Victoria) that have been 
exposed to the elements in our towns. White marble is the 
ideal material for a statue io Elizabeth Fry, but not surely 
for any sort of statue that is to be exposed out of doors in 
London. The choice of material, therefore, is not so regret- 
table as the choice of situation. The state of that statue 
after a few months’ exposure to the dank and murky atmos- 
phere of London will mock the anonymous donor’s beautiful 
sense of fitness. The Tate Gallery being so near, why not 
afford the lady the protection of its hospitable roof before the 
damage is done? The merit of Mr. Drury’s work is certain 
to justify the inclusion. 


Pablic Magnificence and Private Simplicity. 
a Besa Postmaster-General (Mr. Herbert Samuel, M-P.), 


in opening, on November 7th, the New General Post 

Office in Newgate Street (“King Edward’s Building ’’), 
recalled a pithy saying. Claiming that the new building was 
by far the finest post office in this country, and one of the 
finest post offices in-the world, he commented that “Juxury 
was a bad thing, but there was much to be said for the doctrine 
of private simplicity and public magnificence.’’ This is a hard 
saying, in which ‘one would like to see the terms defined. 
“Luxury ’’ seems rather an extravagant word to associate 
with either the interior or the exterior of the new Post Office : 
and perhaps it was not intended in this application. And it 
is, indeed, a word that, on the whole, one does not care to 
apply to architecture at all: “Luxury ’’ being pigeon-holed in 
the mind as what Mr. Samuel, in homely simplicity of lan- 
guage, called “a bad thing,’’ and suggesting unbridled excess, 
the decay of art and empire, and all sorts of minor evils, and 
more particularly the abnegation of the dignity of simplicity, 
whether public or private. The antithesis in “private sim- 
plicity and public magnificence ’’ goes rather better ; “magni- 
ficence,’” although the hem of its garment may be somewhat 
besmirched, still retaining most of its native character ; for it 
may mean, as the dictionary informs us, “the grandeur of 
appearance ’’ as well as the “pomp and circumstance”? that is 
not necessarily involved. “Magnificence’’ and the Grand 
Manner may not be regarded as identical, yet may have much 
in common ; the former term applying, perhaps, more appro- 
priately to grandeur of scale than to sumptuousness of detail. 
The word being taken in that sense, the “doctrine’’ cited by 
Mr. Samuel may be passed as sound. Certainly our public 
buildings should be magnificent in the right way; and if they 
are, they cannot fail to exercise the right kind of influence, 
which will certainly tend towards simplicity in private re- 
quirements, always supposing that the example is rightly 
construed as an incentive towards fitness in design and decora- 
tion, and adaptation to purpose and environment. 
B 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


Mr. Burns and the Housing Problem. 

Laying the foundation stone of the Bevington Street work- 
men’s dwellings at Liverpool—one of the largest projects 
which the municipality has undertaken for the better housing 
of the working classes—Mr. Burns said that he was glad 
when Liverpool abolished cellar dwellings. The stimulus for 
his action in forbidding cellar dwellings and. back-to-back 
houses had been derived from his observations in Liverpool, 
which he had visited ten, twenty, and thirty years ago. He 
congratulated Liverpool on what it was doing ‘to’ solve the 
housing problem. He knew, he said, that Liverpool had spent 
nearly a million of money on dwellings, and had erected 2,300 
houses. occupied by a population of nearly 11,000 people. 
What was more, 80 per cent. of the people deposed had been 
rehoused on the site of their old dwellings. This was a public 
health movement, and must not be measured by pounds, 
shillings, and pence. If they could spend a one penny rate 
on their library, and millions a year on a liquor bill, surely 
they could submit to a microscopic addition to their rates in 
the interests of housing. Subsequently Mr. Burns paid a visit 
to the old Blue Coat School, now known as the Liverpool 
School of Architecture and Design. He congratulated Liver- 
pool on possessing the first chair of architecture in the country, 
and said he wished town planners to remember that in widen- 
ing their roads they ought not to. narrow their tenements. 
The reason this country was freer from disease than any other 
country, possessed less infant mortality, and had led the world 
in Factory “Acts, due to the fact that the in- 
habitants. of. houses had. ranged from five to seven, 
while in such superficially beautiful cities as Paris, Vienna. 
and Berlin, they ranged €rom 30 to 70 per house. In 
building beautiful buildings domestic architectural conditions 
ought not to be circumscribed. An amusing incident occurred 
at the close of his remarks, when a body of. students, gro- 
tesquely attired, presented him with an illuminated address, 
in which the varied qualifications of the President of the 
Local Government Board were set forth, including the ex- 
pression of a belief that he could even fill up Form IV. 


Was 


Liverpool Cathedral : the Amended Design. 

At a special meeting of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee, 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott explained the proposed deviation from 
his original design by substituting for the twin towers a single 
larger tower. By the rearrangement, economy of space will 
be effected, the lighting will be improved, and the congrega- 
tion will be assembled more closely, the new scheme providing 
a central space of 187ft. by 87ft., to accommodate 4,000 wor- 
shippers, while the choir, which under the new plan is ex- 
pected to be completed in about six years, will seat 2,500 ; the 
total accommodation of the cathedral being about 8,000. The 
proposed Lathom Memorial Chapter-house will not be oblong. 
as at first designed, but octagon, and will be almost detached 
from the Lady Chapel. The cost of the Lady Chapel has 
been about £50,000, exclusive of gifts. valued at about 
£1,000. The principle of the proposed modification was 
approved, subject to further details being supplied. 


Trentham Hall : a Munificent Gift. 

It is announced that the Duke of Sutherland has offered to 
present his Staffordshire seat, Trentham Hall, and a portion 
of the extensive park adjoining, to the newly federated 
borough of Stoke-on-Trent. It is understood that the offer 
has been made in two forms. The hall, and nine acres of 
ground around it, will be given to the borough and maintained 
for five years by the donor ; or the hall and 200 acres of land 
will be given for all time, the donor reserving to himself the 
right to the timber and grazing. In either case, the hall must 
be used for certain specified purposes, such as a picture gal- 
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lery, museum, or lecture hall. It was built m the Italian 
style by Sir Charles Barry, at a cost of about £150,000. It 
has been offered before, the idea then being that it could be 
used as a place of higher education, such as a training college. 
The offer (in 1905) could not then be accepted; but it is 
thought that the newly constituted borough is in a better 
position to avail itself of so fine an opportunity of increasing 
its amenities. 


Distress in the Painting Trade. 

A deputation from the National Amalgamated Society of 
House and Ship Painters, which was also representative of 
non-union interests, attended a meeting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, to urge that Board to put in hand painting 
and other work at their several institutions at once in order 
to relieve the distress in the Metropolis caused by unem- 
ployment among house painters. It was stated that there are 
in London. from 60,000 to 80,000 men dependent for their 
livelihood on painting-and decorating, and that at the present 
time probably 40,000 of these men are walking the streets 
looking for employment. The Chairman replied that sym- 
pathetic consideration would be given to the application, and 
the matter was referred to the Works Committee. 


The Mall Extension Deadlock. 


At the meeting of the . Westminster City Council 
on November roth, the .Mavor (Mr. E. .L. Somers 
Cacks) presiding, it was. decided to approach the 
First. Commissioner of Works with a view to ‘secure a 


conference between representatives of the. London County 
Council, the Westminster City Council, and the Office of 
Works, on the subject of the extension of The Mall. Colonel 
Probyn suggested that perhaps the cost of the proposal to. 
make an adequate entrance from Trafalgar Square to the 
Mall might be equally borne by the authorities interested. 
But surely, as the Westminster Council have not hesitated 
to declare, this is a matter of national importance, and ought 
to be ‘carried out at the national expense. The First Com- 
missioner of Works “regrets that he is unable to accept’’ 
that view, and he cannot accept any responsibility in con- 
nection with “a metropolitan improvement with which the 
local authorities should deal.’’ His contention is perhaps 
technically correct ; but at any rate it is broadly farcical. 
Nor, unhappily, is there much hope either for or from, as 
the case may be, the proposed conference. 


Government Quantity Surveyors, 

There is a rumour that the Government contemplate 
the creation of a staff of officials to prepare the bills of 
quantities for Government building works hitherto en- 
trusted to independent quantity surveyors. In particular, 
according to “Truth.’’ the Admiralty is said to desire this in 
order to provide permanent berths for some of the temporary. 
men originally engaged in the late Works Loan Department 
and since drafted into the Works Department. The course 
proposed, says “Truth,’’ appears open to serious objections. 
Apart from the questions of efficiency and cost, the indepen- 
dent position of the outside surveyor is, our contemporary 
points out, “of considerable value in connection with contracts 
for public buildings, barracks, docks, breakwaters, etc. His 
bills of quantities are accepted with confidence both by the 
department and by the contractors whose tenders are based 
on these quantities. But it is not at all probable that the con- 
tractors would repose the same confidence in bills got out by 
officials of the department concerned. Not only the Admiralty, 
the Office of Works, and (partly at least) the War Office, but 
many public bodies, companies, and private individuals en- 
gaged in extensive building operations, have found it advan- 
tageous to employ independent quantity surveyors, and the 
abandonment of the system by the Government would be a 
great mistake.’’ 
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ENGLISH BRICKWORK.* 
BY H. F. MURRELL, ARIBA. 


“ And they said to one another, ‘ Go to, 
let us make bricks and burn them 
thoroughly.’ And they had bricks for 
stone, and slime had they for mortar.” 
There we start at the very beginning. We 
may claim Babel as the first big brickwork 
contract, and Shinar Plain as the first 
paying brickfield. And it must be ad- 
mitted that “brick for stone ”’ has been the 
continuing truth, for men have preferably 
built in stone, turning to brick generally 
only in the absence of the finer material. 
Apart from Santa Sophia, I can think of 
no great historic building of the first order 
faced in brick. Yet behind the scenes in 
the dome of the Pantheon, and the cone of 
St. Paul’s, it is doing its own structural 
work essential to the stability of these 
Titans. 

Brickwork has proved itself particularly 
adapted to the lowlands of this country, 
with their excellent brick earth, abundance 
of fuel for burning, and sympathetic land- 
scape. It is possible to draw a geographi- 
cal brick line diagonally from Somerset to 
Northants, following the line of the oolite 
beds as the demarcation, north and west 
of which stone predominates, while south 
and east brick is the dominant material. 

Roman Brickwork. 

Evidences of Roman brickwork are 
spread all over the country, but Essex and 
Kent especially can show hundreds of 
churches into which Roman bricks have 
been built subsequently. Brick burning 
and building do not appear to have been 
practised prior to tae Roman occupation, 
although existing remains prove that the 
art of pottery was not unknown. Roman 
clay-working was not confined to the typi- 
cal. 2in. flat tile, but included fine terra- 
cotta work, such as may be seen in Col- 
chester Museum. At most of the Southern 
Chesters are found examples of the two 
Roman methods of employing brick con- 
struction—Structura ce@menticia, a mass 
of rubble concrete faced with stones, with 
bonding courses of two or three flat tile 
pricks, and Opus testaceum, in which the 
facing and arch work is brick. The most 
important British-Roman brickwork is at 
Dover, in the Pharos tower, and at St. 
Mary’s-in-the-Castle. 

After the withdrawal of the Roman 
troops, scientific construction abruptly 
terminated, the Saxons, with ignorant van- 
dalism, misusing their stolen material, and 
often building .into their arches Roman 
voussoir bricks upside down. 

Norman Brickwork. 

The Norman, familiar with a developed 
masonry, introduced a stone tradition for 
church and castle, yet, given a box of 
Roman bricks, he has put them together 
with far more skill and interest than his 
Saxon predecessor. St. Alban’s Abbey, 
commenced about 1077, was largely con- 
structed with Roman bricks from Verulam. 
Colchester Castle is also largely built of 
Roman bricks, and shows in the courtyard 
how effectively the herring-bone bond 
could be constructed in tile. 


Early English Brickwork. 


We are hardly justified in saying that 
no bricks were burnt in this country from 
the time of the Roman evacuation in 420 
till 1260, the date of Little Wenham Hall, 
Suffolk, but brickmaking as an industry 
and brick-building as an art certainly did 
not exist during that period. The first 


*Summarv of a paper read before the Institute of 
Builders on November 2nd, 1910. 
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cause for the re-use of brick was the grow- 
ing scarcity not only of stone, but of 
timber, and the constant destruction of 
timber buildings by fire must have been a 
contributory cause to the introduction of 
a more resisting material. This movement 
manifested itself first in the Eastern coun- 
ties, and in work of a domestic character. 
Little Wenham Hall has long been con- 
sidered the earliest remaining record of 
this movement. Here bricks averaging 
ggin. by ofin. by 2}in. are mixed with 
stone and flint in the general walling. 

The little chapel of St. Nicholas, 
Coggeshall, is a most important link in 
the history of English brickwork; i must 
have been built not later than the end 
of the thirteenth century. 

A very remarkable development took 
place in the neighbourhood of Hull late in 
the following century, with the import of 
brick from the Low Countries. 

Brickmakers of to-day need not com- 
plain of the low price of bricks, for those 
used for King’s Hall, Cambridge, in the 
reign of Edward III., cost 6s. per 1,000, 
while in the times of Richard II., Henry 
IV., and Henry V., they varied from 5s. 8d. 
to 6s. 8d. per 1,000. But then bricks 
varied greatly in size, those used in the 
Priory at Ely in the reign of Edward II. 
measuring 12in. by 6in. by 3in., and in 
many fifteenth-century buildings in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk measuring gin. by 43in. 
by 13in. 

Tudor Brickwork. 


The possibilities of brickwork were 
thoroughly grasped in Tudor days, and a 
style was developed which is the most typi- 
cal of English domestic methods. In cot- 
tages and smaller houses brick was early 
discovered to be a suitable filling for half- 
timber framing, and diaper patterns were 
evolved from the accidental effects of vitri- 
fied headers. Some remarkably fine pat- 
tern-work may be seen at the old Bishop’s 
Palace, Hatfield. Brick corbelling, as at 
Hadleigh, Layer Marney, and Rye House, 
is also a feature of Tudor work, while 
brick chimneys and newel stairs were de- 
veloped as the craftsman became more and 
more skilled. Eton College, commenced 
about 1440, has some very fine chimneys, 
the bricks for which were supplied from 
a kiln at Slough—still a brick-making dis- 
trict. 

Early Renaissance Brickwork. 


Almost with the turn of the century, a 
new movement manifested itself. With 
the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII., char- 
acterised by great domestic building ac- 
tivity, the Renaissance note was struck. 
Wolterton Manor House, East Barsham, 
Norfolk, is one of the early examples—in 
many ways the most remarkable brick 
house now standing, with its chimneys and 
turrets, parapets and strings ablaze with 
prick heraldry, and a panel here or head 
there suggesting the Italian terra-cotta 
worker. Great Snoring Rectory, about a 
mile from East Barsham, and evidently by 
the same builder, shows still more the 
Italian influence. Sutton Place, Guild- 
ford, one of the great houses of the Henry 
VIII. period, shows a similar mixture of 
Tudor and Italian manner in its orna- 
ment, and Little Leigh’s Priory, Essex, is 
yet another example of the home country 
mansion of this amazing period. 

With the advent of Elizabeth, a distinct 
change becomes:noticeable, brick losing its 
interest and elaboration with the advance 
of the Renaissance. With the develop- 
ment of the Jacobean style, it comes more 
into evidence, but showing Dutch influ- 
ence frequently. Flemish bond is now 
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seen for the first time. Kew Palace, some- 
times called “The Dutch House,” is a 
good illustration, and the Grammar School 
at Rye another. All up the East Coast 
this Flemish flavour may be detected, 
especially at such likely places as Lynn 
and Great Yarmouth. 


Later Renaissance Brickwork. 


As the new style came more into use, 
so brickwork was made adaptable to its 
features. Columns and cornices were 
built up of brick, and rubbed embellish- 
ments introduced. Inigo Jones was by no 
means averse to brick, though using it little 
in his more important works; but West 
Woodhay Manor House, and the old 
houses in Great Queen Street of the same 
period, remain as fine examples of brick- 
work by Inigo Jones. 

Wren made great use of brick in domes- 
tic work, now for terrace houses on Clap- 
ham Common, now for Kensington Palace, 
but preferring stone for church work. 
Christ’s Hospital, the Bluecoat School, 
Westminster, and Hampton Court, at once 
come to mind as further examples. 


Georgian Brickwork 


The brick style initiated by Inigo Jones 
and popularised by Wren, became the ver- 
nacular for the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For Queen Anne and Georgian alike 
brick was the medium in which were ex- 
pressed the comfort and dignity of the 
English country house. In town houses 
the Orders are more apparent, the finest 
examples remaining in London being Nos. 
33, 42, 43, and 44, St. Martin’s Lane, No. 
43 having the Roman Doric Order ren- 
dered completely in brick, from the fluted 
pilasters to the guttae on the soffit of the 
cornice. - *: 

The centre pediment from a house at 
Enfield, now in South Kensington 
Museum, marks the climax of Renaissance 
art in brickwork. Then followed a de- 
cline, hastened by the general introduc- 
tion of stucco late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which militated not only against the 
artistic value of brickwork, but also 
against its constructional quality. 


Nineteenth Century Brickwork. 


To think of the architectural revivals 
of the nineteenth century is to recall to 
mind pictures mainly of brick buildings. 
Pugin led the way by including in ‘his 
“Examples” such Tudor buildings as Ox- 
burgh, East Barsham, and Great Snoring, 
while other leaders in the Gothic Crusade 
gave further proof of the worth of brick- 
work. Butterfield at All Saints’, Mar- 
garet Street, Nesfield in his lodges at Kew 
and Regent’s Park, and Street with his 
score of churches, stand prominently for- 
ward. 

Then coming down to our own day, we 
have Bentley’s Westminster Cathedral 
and Norman Shaw’s masterly houses in 
brick, which have induced a thousand 
weaker brethren to cover town and country 
with Queen Anne and Georgian effects. 

The scientific development of .brick- 
making, though increasing the commercial 
usefulness of bricks, has not equally im- 
proved their artistic quality. It has yet to 
be proved that pressed facings, though in- 
cluded in some Government specifications, 
will weather as perfectly as have the 
rubbed bricks of Wren’s banqueting hall 
at Kensington Palace. 

The possibilities, of glazed brick seem 
first to have been attempted*by Butterfield, 
as in the interior of All Saints’ Church, 
but, in spite of many other interesting 
essays, their architectural use must be ad- 
mitted to be still in the experimental stage. 
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These cottages have been built by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, editor of the “Spectator,’’ on his estate 


at Newlands Corner, near Guildford, Surrey. 


Particulars given in our last week’s issue show that they 


have cost rather less than £300 the pair. The walls are of concrete blocks. 


MR. ST. LOE STRACHEY’S PAIR OF £150 COTTAGES. 


In conclusion, it may be observed that 
whatever method of construction may de- 
termine the course of urban architecture 
in the future, brick is likely to remain the 
building material most suited to express 
the amenities of English country life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor declines responsibility for the state- 
ments made or opinions expressed by corre: 
spondents.]) 


The Minimum Cost of Cottages. 
Zo the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—Your editorial of November oth 
covers a great deal of what may be said 
respecting Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey’s experi- 
ment. I have, however, seen the. sketch 
plans of the cottages as published in the 
daily press, and some additional remarks 
suggest themselves to me. The pair of cot- 
tages appear to contain approximately 17,300 
cubic feet, the cost being £300, the price per 
foot is about 4 1-6 pence. Cottages of a 
decent_character can be built in some dis- 
tricts for less than sd. per foot; and when 
extraordinary efforts are made by all con- 
cerned to keep down cost, the builder works 
for nothing, and no architect is employed, it 
does not seem at all surprising that houses 
containing such a minimum of accommoda- 
tion can be built for the sum named. 

Mr. Strachey makes it clear that people 
can be found who are quite contented with 
these little houses, but I doubt very much 
whether they are suitable for the average 
labourer with a family. 

The question of minimum cost depends 
upon the minimum accommodation that will 
be accepted by tenants; and if the owner 


has no wish for such a design as would pre- 
vent his cottages being blots on the beauty 
of the countryside, a small sum (not nearly 
as great as is often suggested) may doubtless 
be ‘‘economised.”’ 

Are there any by-laws in force at Newlands 
Corner? Apparently not, for the gutter on 
the top of the party wall would not be 
allowed in any district covered by the usual 
building regulations. 

No mention is made 
accounts of drainage, 
fencing. 


in the builder’s 
water supply, or 
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The Cheap Cottage Problem. 
To the Editor of Tuer ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

S1r,—In 1806 I designed and etfected a pair 
of cottages on farm land in this district for 
£303, that is, £151 10s. per cottage. The 
accommodation on ground floor consists of 
living-room, scullery, larder, coal and earth 
closet, on first floor three bed-rooms. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s solution therefore 
comes somewhat: late in day. I may state 
that these cottages had to comply with the 
Model Building By-laws, which are in force 
in the parish in which they are built. The 
above were built by contract; therefore the 
cost includes builders’ profit. 

R. SINGER Hype, M.S.A. 

Worthing. 

An Open Competition for St. Paul’s Bridge. 
Zo the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Srr,—I am sure the profession generally 
will be in agreement if I strongly deprecate 
the applause with which the President’s sug- 
gestion, that no competition be held for the 
proposed St. Paul’s Bridge, was met at the 
Royal Institute. 
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Those who applauded must have been quite 
unconscious .of their true position. On 
behalf of architects’ assistants, architecture, 
and the profession generally, I beg to oppose 
such a retrograde proposal. 

It is not my object to unearth the argu- 
ments pro and con for competitions but to 
point out (1) that they offer the only pos- 
sible outlet for the majority in our profes 
sion ; (2) that the artist sees in them his only 
chance of contrasting his abilities with those 


‘of his fellows, in executed work ; (3) that the 


engagement of an ‘‘ eminent’ architect does 
not imply the best result, resting, as it does, 
on negative evidence, which may be over- 
turned in a very positive manner, as some 
recent competition results have shown. It 
is in these small matters that one often 
notices the gradual growth of greater things, 
and it is the duty of all interested in the 
development of architecture and the retention 
of the important opportunities that public 
competitions provide, to see that these 
insidious signs of the introduction of re- 
actionary ideas into our profession are 
quickly and boldly repressed. 
Ee). LDIxON; 
Hon. Sec. Guild of Architects’ Assistants. 


MAGAZINES & REVIEWS. 


The “Art Journal’’ contains an ex- 
tremely interesting account by Sir F. T. 
Piggot, who has known Japan intimately 
for many years, of “A Japanese Drawing 
Lesson,’”’ or a series of lessons, given to 
himself by a Japanese artist. The article 
gives a curious insight into Japanese 
methods of drawing and designing. He 
was to begin by drawing a flying bird, but 
no model in the shape of a bird or bird’s 
feathers was put before. him. The 
sketches of his teacher supplied all the 
models. It would seem from his account 
that the Japanese artist has a formula, 
learnt by heart, for the strokes of the brush 
(no pencil is used) necessary to express 
each portion of the bird, and the ultimate 
result is attained by putting these together. 
That explains both the apparent certainty 
of Japanese drawing with very few strokes, 
and also the great resemblance of Japanese 
drawings to each other. On the whole, 
the account does not tend to raise our 
opinion of Japanese art, which appears 
from this evidence to consist in a mastery 
of adopted conventions of drawing rather 
than in direct observation of nature. 

The “Burlington Magazine,”’ in a short 
editorial, denounces as “a national eye- 
sore ” a new theatre at Windsor, “ whereby 
the time-honoured view of the Castle from 
the river is ruined and defaced,’’ and 
pours contempt upon its architect, Mr. 
Verity. In all probability the architect 
did not select the site; and, as to the build- 
ing itself being an eyesore, we have much 
more faith in Mr. Verity’s architectural 
judgment than in that of the “ Burlington 
Magazine,” which has not hitherto shown 
much perception in its treatment of archi- 
tectural subjects. Among the contents of 
the magazine is a valuable article by Mr. 
W. G. Thompson on “ Hispano-Moresque 
Carpets,’”’ with some illustrations. 

The “Contemporary Review ” is reprint- 
ing, in consequence of the present interest 
of the subject, Holman Hunt’s article on 
“The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,” whicle 
appeared in its columns many years ago. 
Those who want to understand what that 
movement really meant, and under what 
circumstances it arose, should read this 
most interesting authoritative record by 
the chief actor in it. 

The “Gazette des Beaux Arts’’ contains 
an article by M. Clouzot on-a_ subject 
which is of interest in these Town-Planning: 
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days, the title being “ L’ Haussmannization 
de Paris.” This is mainly a reaction 
against Haussmann, rather unfairly, for it 
cannot be denied that a great deal of the 
present stateliness of Paris is due to Hauss- 
mann, to whose credit it must also be re- 
corded that he did not, as many people 
have supposed, make a fortune out of his 
operations (as he might easily have done), 
but died a comparatively poor man. M. 
Clouzot’s complaint against him is that he 
demolished a good many interesting build- 
ings in making his new streets, which is 
probably true; and that he made straight 
streets everywhere. M. Clouzot says— 
Give us wide streets by all means, but why 
straight? To which we may reply—Why 
not? Or if he wants curved streets, on 
what principle does he propose to align 
the curves? A curve for the sake of a 
curve, except as part of a geometrically 
laid-out whole, seems rather absurd. On 
the whole, we are inclined to think that 
Haussmann did a great work in Paris, and 
has- been the subject of a good deal of 
undeserved abuse. 

The “Century”? contains an article on 
“The Great Modern Hospital,” by Dr. 
Gilman Thompson, of Cornell University, 
which gives some of the latest American 
views as to the principles of hospital ar- 
rangement and working. There are bird’s- 
eye views of some large hospitals, and 
some illustrations of interior arrangements, 
but no plans are given. 

In “Harper”? an article by Mr. Archi- 
bald Henderson, “In Praise of Bridges,” 
gives photographs of some picturesque old- 
world bridges (some of them not much 
known), and ends with some remarks in 
defence of “the romance of the steel 
bridge,” to which he thinks we have now 
come. ‘There may be something in that, 
if only engineers would stick to construc: 
tion and not try to make them “orna- 
mental.’’ 


“Scribner,” under “ The Field of Art,’ 
has some words on an American animal 
sculptor, Mr. Phimister Proctor, who 
seems to be an artist. His crouching 
tigers flanking the entrance to a hall at 
Princeton University have something of 
the monumental quality of Barye’s 
animals. 


The “Strand Magazine” publishes an 
illustrated article of suggestions for “A 
Palace for the King”; suggestions on a 
most ambitious scale, of a new palace in 
Classic style with a dome; in Italian style 
with a vast formal garden in front; in a 
quasi-Egyptian composition with pylons in 
front; and a copy of Inigo Jones’s great 
Whitehall Palace scheme. We like the 
last idea best, but where is it to be 
placed, unless the originally intended site 
could be cleared for it? No one would 
recomend building up part of Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, be it with ever so fine a 
building. Nor do we think there is any 
chance of Buckingham Palace being pulled 
down bodily to make way for a new palace. 
It ought, as we have already said, to have 
a new facade. But it is a good sign to see 
a popular magazine recommending palace- 
building on a magnificent scale, though 
there may be a little too much of megalo- 
mania in its suggestions. 


OBITUARY. 


The late Mr. Cornelius Mansfield, 
builder, of Stratford, E., who died on 
February 28 last, left estate which has been 
proved at £44,107 gross. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


The Office of Works. 

M1. Dudley Ward, M.P., Treasurer of 
the Household, and one of the Junior 
Whips, will represent the Office of Works 
in the House of Commons. 

x *% 


Hospital for Women, Soho Square. 
The Hospital for Women in Soho 
Square, London, W., has just been rebuilt 
at a cost of £21,000, from designs by 
Messrs. Adams and Holden. 
* * * 


Kingston Bridge to be Widened. 

A Bill is to be promoted in Parliament 
for the enlarging of Kingston Bridge to a 
width of 55ft. between the parapets, with 
footpaths ioft. wide. The total cost will 
be £109,000. 

* * 

The R.I.c.A. and the Lady Mayoress. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has presented to the Lady Mayoress 
(Lady Knill) a replica of the Pugin Medal 
in silver, as a souvenir of the Town Plan- 
ning Conference. Lady Knill is a grand- 
daughter of Pugin. 

* %* * 


’ The Radium Institute. 

In connection with the Radium Insti- 
tute, Riding House Street, Portland 
Place, W. (illustrated as a centre plate in 
our issue for November 2nd), it may be 
mentioned that Messrs. Chance Brothers 
and Co., Ltd., of Smethwick, Birming- 
ham, supplied the Vitreous Tiling’ used 
on the main staircase and corridors of the 
building. Messrs. Chance Brothers’ tiling 
was also used for the bathrooms in the ex- 
tensions recently carried out at the Savoy 
Hotel. : 


* * * 


Another Statue of Racine. 

A statue of Racine, representing the 
poet in his boyhood, has been unveiled by 
M. Jules Lemaitre at La Forte Milon, 
where Racine was born, and where he 
spent a considerable part of his early life. 
M. Lemaitre congratulated the sculptor of 
the statue, M. Hiolin, upon the fact that 
enough was known of Racine’s boyhood 
to render possible a plausible representa- 
tion of his face and form at 14 or 15 years 
of age based upon David d’Angers’s well- 
known statue of him in later life. : 

* * 


The Liverpool Memorial to King Edward. 

The question of choosing a site for Liver- 
pool’s memorial to the late King Edward 
has assumed a new phase. At the request 
of the Lord Mayor, and other influential 
members of the Memorial Committee, a 
number of our most eminent architects have 
examined Mr. Goscombe John’s design in 
relation to its possible effect upon St. 
George’s Hall, and have made an inspec- 
tion of other available sites in the city. 
As a result, Mr. John has been requested 
to prepare _a new and more perfect model 
of his design, after seeing which the archi- 
tects in question will pronounce their ver- 
dict. 

* * 


Concrete in Coast De‘ence. 

A tortuous bank, protecting low-lying 
marshes adjoining the foreshore of an 
estuary at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, is now 
being protected on the. keyed block system 
by Messrs. Foreshore Protections, Did. the 
company which in this country works the 
De Muralt process for the protection of 
foreshores and river banks with armoured 
concrete. This bank has been faced with 
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carefully selected clay puddle, to an even 
slope of 1 to 13, and timber piling at the 
foot of the wall has been cut to a uniform 
level and backed with mass concrete to 
form a foot wall. Behind this, in place of 
the usual chalk and ragstone pitching, the 
keyed slabs have been laid. 


LEGA GASES: 


Disregarding the By-Laws. 

At Chelmsford recently, Mr. H. W. Iles, 
architect and surveyor, Billericay, was 
summoned for contraventions of the build- 
ing by-laws of the Chelmsford Rural Dis- 
trict Council at Buttsbury. It was alleged 
that he failed to give notice of his inten- 
tion to erect a building, that he started 
work before plans were deposited, and that 
he failed to give a description of the mate- 
rials to be used. Defendant pleaded 
guilty, and was fined £6 and 16s. costs. 

* * 


Use of the Initials *‘M.S.A.”’ 

The action of the Society of Architects 
v. C. E. Kendrick, of Stourbridge, came 
recently before Mr. Justice Eve, in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice. Mr. Nevill said the action. was 
brought to restrain defendant, a builder 
and architect, from usiirg in his profession 
the letters “M.S.A.” after his name, or 
in any other way representing that he was 
a member of the plaintiff society, the mem- 
bers of which used the same letters. The 
action was undefended, and defendant did 
not appear. Mr. Justice Joyce had already 
dismissed plaintiffs’ action as too trivial for 
the Court. There was, however, some in- 
formality in the procedure, and plaintiffs 
again brought the action on motion tor 
judgment for an injunction against defend- 
ant. His lordship said he could make no 
order. The plaintiffs must consult Mr. 
Justice Joyce, and see what he thought 
should be done. The case was adjourned 
accordingly. 


CLEANING A CONCRETE BRIDGE. 


The following account of the method 
of the cleaning of a concrete bridge at 


Washington, D.C., gives instructive 
data as to this mode of procedure: 
The bridge had a mortar facing, 


and after this was completed a heavy 
rain caused the entire north facade to be- 
come discoloured by efflorescence. This 
discoloration was not uniform, but was 
in streaks and blotches of white. To clean 
the bridge, trial was first made with water 
and wire brushes, but after a Jittle work 
this method was considered impracticable, 
owing chiefly to its cost, which was esti- 
mated at 10s. a square vard. Washes of 
diluted hydrochloric acid, of diluted acetic 
acid, and of diluted oxalic acid were then 
tried in conjunction with ordinary scrub- 
bing brushes. The hydrochloric acid wash 
proved to be the best, and the acetic acid 
was next in efficiency. The wash finally 
adopted consisted of a solution of one part 
hydrochloric acid and five parts. water. 
This was applied vigorously with scrub- 
bing brushes, water being constantly 
played on the work with a hose to prevent 
the penetration of the acid. One house 
cleaner and five labourers were employed 
on the work, which cost 2s. 6d. a square 
yard. This high cost was due largely to 
the difficulty in cleaning the balustrades. 
It is estimated that the cost of cleaning the 
spandrel and wingwalls did not exceed 20 
cents a square yard. The cleaning was 
thoroughly satisfactory. Some of the flour 
removed was analysed, and found to be 
silicate of lime. 
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WREN AND HIS CRAFTSMEN 
AT HAMPTON COURT. 


The detail of sculpture on the south 
front of Hampton Court Palace, illus- 
trated on page 408 of this issue, is one of 
the finest pieces of stone carving ‘on 
Wren’s_ great building. As seen from 
the drawing below, it comes over the 
middle window of the range on either 
side of the central feature of this front, 
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printed brochure on “The Life, Work, 
and Influence of Sir Christopher Wren,’ 

when he came across men like G iTinling 
Gibbons and Tijou he gave them every 
scope for the unfettered play of their 
genius, while at the same time subordin- 
ating their work to the governing archi- 
tectural design. That he was fortunate 


in his craftsmen, however, there can be 
no gainsaying. In Strong he had a 
Master-mason of exceptional ability. So 
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was one of the 
fled to Holland in 16085}, on the revoca 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and came t 
this country with, 
William -and 


six richly-wrought iron vanes 
toni Court sande a 
wrought leaves and scroll-work.”’ 
after a great deal of similar work 
Palace came into his hands, 
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which overlooks the Priory Garden. See- 
ing that the work was carried out about 
1695, it is remarkable to note how well 
the Portland stone has_ preserved its 
sharpness, the details of the carving being 
still quite clear. One cannot but admire 
the grouping of the amorinz supporting 
the escutcheon, with garlands and the 
usual flowers and fruit of English Renais- 
sance design standing out white against 
the glowing red brickwork. 

Wren’s treatment of his craftsmen was 
always generous and discerning. As Mr. 
Arthur Stratton says in a_ privately 
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SCULPTURE IN RELATION TO FACADE, 


too in Jennings, his master-carpenter ; 
while Gibbons and Cibber were the two 
most skilful sculptors of the day. These 
two were both foreigners, the one a 
Dutchman, and the other a Dane, but 
so great was their influence that they 
created quite a school of carving in Eng- 
land, still noted for its fanciful and luxu- 
riant design, and its marvellous execu- 
tion. Tijou also was a_ foreigner—a 
Frenchman. Very little is known of him, 
which is the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that he, too, created a new school 
of work in England. Presumably he 
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the magnificent garden screen. In a very 
short time a great prospect opened out be- 
fore him, and simultaneously he was 
executing work for the wealthy owners 
of Chatsworth, Burleigh, and Wimpole, 
while a commencement had been made 
with the work at St. Paul’s. His pros- 
perity, however, was short-lived, the pri- 
mary cause being the premature death of 
his patron, Queen Mary. Trouble en- 
sued later with Talman, resulting in the 
royal patronage being withdrawn, and in 
the end he retired abroad, and died in 
Paris—so it is said—hbroken-hearted. 


French, Protestants who 


or not much Jater than, 
Mary We first hear of 
him through his bill, entered-in 1690, fo1 
at Hamp- 
balcony “in finely 
T here- 
at the 
including 
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SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 


On November oth, at a “sessional 
papers” meeting ot the society, Mr. Her- 
bert L. North, B.A., read a paper on 

Pot 


“Some Aspects of the English Tradition 
in Building.” Tradition in building, Mr. 
North said, was the accumulation of ex- 
perience in producing a balance between 
the purpose of the building, the time or 
money expended upon it, and the nature 
of the materials used. So there is an 
unbroken line of advance from the primi- 
tive wattle buildings of our ancestors to 
Westminster Abbey or the well-nigh per- 
fect stone cottages of the Cotswolds. 
Architecture in the Middle Ages, as the 
literature of the period shows, excited 
much greater influence than to-day. He 
asked, how was it that the public care so 
little about architecture? Was it not be- 
cause the chain of tradition was broken, 
and the foreign craftsmen and the paper 
architect have grafted on an exotic branch 
which has borne bitter fruit? The Re- 
naissance was at first a stimulating influ- 
ence; but when the great lights had de- 
parted, it became more pompous and 
pedantic, and, the greatest sin of all, it 
killed the English love of colour. 

Then there was the paper architect. 
Architecture has become an individual 
matter, not a matter of almost national 
universality, and this, he suggested, was 
why we had lost the public interest. We 
have one fashion after another. In the 
course of one generation we have gone 
through the whole architectural gamut. 
How great a force we should be if our 
work sprang from our English traditional 
tree. if we worked on the same practical 
and truthful system again, a system of 
infinite elasticity, with the widest scope 
for genius 

Coming to practical points, Mr. North 
thought that as reinforced concrete took 
the place of older material some new 
treatment would be required, but for 
smaller buildings in the country he advo- 
cated traditional materials and methods. 
He instanced several aspects of the treat- 
ment of roofs, dormers, partitions, ceil- 
1 See ues Old roofs were generally 
about 2oft. span, dormers were placed at 
least half-way up the slope. The most 
successful pitches were 50 to 55 degrees, 
and where a roof was continued down- 
wards at a smaller pitch, the lengths of 
the two sections should be approximately 
equal. The traditional treatment of par- 
titions, stud and panel or stud and plas- 
ter, was little more expensive than the 
Georgian lath and plaster partition, and 
far more desirable, and the old beamed 
ceilings were much more interesting than 
an expanse of white plaster. Touching 
church work, the best point at which we 
should take up tradition was the 13th cen- 
tury. Later styles had less possibility of 
expansion, 

Several members took part in the dis- 
cussion which followed. Mr. Phil. Barker 
spoke of Mr. North’s work, and thought 
it always looked at home with the English 
landscape. The President, Mr. P. 5S. 
Worthington, thought that tradition 
served its most useful purpose when we 
had in our study steeped ourselves in it, 
and it became part of us and came out 
naturally in gur work, rather than when 
traditional features or methods were defi- 
nitely copied. He regarded the Renais- 
sance as the natural outcome of the life 
of the period. 

J. T.-H. 
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Sheffield Society of Architects. 


Mr. W. T. Cresswell, F.S.I., of Lon- 
don, lectured at the Sheffield University 
on November roth, to members of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors on ‘ Taxation of land values.” 


In recent years, said Mr. Cresswell, the 
tendency of legislation had been to shift 
an increasing proportion of the burdens 
of taxation on to the land. In the Finance 
Bill of 1909 this principle had _ been 
adopted to an extent never before at- 
tempted. The Act was full of difficulties, 
not only to the laity, but also to experts. 
Even the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue had been forced to state, in an- 
swering inquiries, that they gave their 
replies with reserve, as “they could not 
commit themselves in advance to a defi- 
nite course of action in individual cases 
which might be governed by circumstances 
not now before them.” The Act. really 
meant the compilation of another Domes- 


day Book. 


Having gone through Form IV., and 
given his view in regard to the meaning 
of the more important queries, Mr. Cres- 
well said the public mind had been much 
exercised as to the best and proper method 
of filling in the Form. As the law stood 
the question naturally arose as to whether 
it was advisable to facilitate a high figure 
being fixed for the origina! site value, or 
whether a low figure, or whether to be 
moderate and cautious.. There were those 
who held that when land was developed 
it was advisable to facilitate a high figure 
being fixed, and even when land was un- 
developed this might also apply. Among 
points to be considered were the possi- 
bility of the’land being required for com- 
pulsory purchase; the total value would 
affect the death duties one or other of 
the values might become the future assess- 
able ratable value; future taxes might be 
levied on the total site value, and valua- 
tions for the purposes of the State would 
be based on the 1909 valuation. 


The “optional” questions were most 
difficult to fill in, and it was generally 
thought they would be best left to the 
Government valuer. The deduction 
should be claimed. 


Mr. W. C. Fenton proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 


Mr. C. B. Flockton, who seconded, 
characterised the Act as a most chaotic 
piece of finance. He took some interest 
in charities, and should like to know what 
these were exempted from. They had read 
a good deal of information from the news- 
papers on the subject, and they had read 
of mazy promises. But many of these 
promises were founded on wind and not 
on rock. 


Mr. W.G. Buck cited.a-case of a 
who bought some property after 3oth 
April, 1909, and sold it again at a con- 
siderable profit before the Finance Bill 
was passed. He had received Form IV., 
and returned it, saying he was not the 
owner of the land on April 30th. It was 
sent backwards and forwards, and at last, 
on the advice of his solicitor, he had re- 
turned it once more, on the ground thar 
any answer he might give would probably 
prejudice the present owner. 


Mr. E. M. Gibbs remarked that tne Act 
had one remarkable merit, it encouraged 
peopse to give something like the real and 
true valuation of land. 


man 


[A report from the Leeds and. Yorkshire 
Architectural Society will be found on 
pesrau 
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Northern Architectural Association. 


A Saturday afternoon party of this Associa- 
tion recently visited the new Conservative 
Club being erected in Pilgrim Street, New- 
castle, and were conducted over the building 
by Mr. R. Burns Dick (of Messrs. Cackett 
and Burns Dick, architects), who described 
the disposition of the various parts, and ex- 
plained how difficulties consequent upon the 
shape and surroundings of the site had been 
surmounted. The furniture depository being 
built for Messrs. Bainbridge and Co., in 
Higham Place, was afterwards inspected 
under the guidance of the architect, Mr. J. 
Walton Taylor. 


R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes, speaking at the meet- 
ing of the R.I.B.A., on Monday, 17th inst., 
said that Mr. Raymond Unwin, who was 
largely responsible for the magnificent ex-— 
hibition at Burlington House, had _ been 
elected a Fellow in recognition of services 
rendered. Mr. Stokes then presented to Mr. 
J. W. Simpson an old Sheffield plate silver 
inkstand, on which was inscribed, ‘‘ To John 
W. Simpson, from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in Appreciation of his 
Services to the Town Planning Conference, 
1g10. 

Mr. J. W. Simpson, in acknowledging the 
gift, said he believed that the occasion was 
the first time the Institute as a whole had 
made a presentation to one of its members. 
In a few graceful words Mr. Simpson then 
acknowledged the valuable assistance of the 
staff, mentioning particularly Mr. Unwin, 
Mr. Lanchester, Sir Brumwell Thomas, Mr. 
Henry Tanner, and Mr. Dare Clapham, 
whose deeds were chronicled in the Book of 
the Conference. 

Sir George Reid, High Commissioner for 
Australia, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Leonard Stokes at the conclusion of the 
and observed that architects had a 


paper, 
sound grievance in the St. Paul’s Bridge 
controversy. One could not go through 


London, he continued, without wondering 
how the city had been built at all. There 
was not much trace of a plan. In London he 
knew of no grand thing less than 100 years 
old. Things moved slowly in London, as 
witness the fact that it had taken the Insti- 
tute 73 years to get a home of its own. Aus- 
tralia in 1837 was a silent, verdant space 
that had been slumbering for ages without 
a glimmer of civilisation. To-day it was 
one of the most progressive countries under 
the sun. They were going to establish a 
capital in Australia, and he hoped they 
would have the advantage of the very best 
plan that could be provided. 

The Earl of Plymouth seconded the vote 
of thanks, and acknowledged the honour of 
being elected an Hon. Fellow of the Insti- 
tute. Although very hard things were said 
awbout architecture in this country, he con- 
tinued, the blame was largely due to those 
responsible for the financial part. When 
connected with the Office of Works it had 
been his endeavour to establish a small com- 
mittee of experts, on which the Re Beas 
would have been represented, to examine 
and pass proposed work, and thus gain the 
valuable advice of those who had devoted 
their lives to the study of architecture. 

Mr. Walter Millard said he had known the 
president for thirty years, and related a few 
early reminiscences. Street’s prediction that 
“Stokes would be a man with a head om 
his shoulders ” had been amply fulfilled. 


Statue to the Late Duke of Devonshire. 


The ceremony of unveiling the statue of 
the late Duke of Devonshire in Whitehall 
will take place on November 28, and will 
be performed by the Marquis of Lans- 


downe. The statue, which is, 11ft. high, 
is of bronze. It is by Mr. Herbert Hamp- 
ton. 
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SHORING AND UNDERPINNING AT 


WINCHESTER 


CATHEDRAL. 


The very interesting operations at Winchester Cathedral were described by 


Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., ina paper read before the St. 
Soctety, in whose Transactions it forms Vol.. VJ. 


Paul's Ecclesiological 
From this we have extracted 


such particulars as seem to be of exceptional practical value. 


<6 HERE is, perhaps,’ said Mr. T. G. 

Jackson, R.A., in an account of 
Winchester Cathedral, and of the repairs 
now in progress, which he gave, early in 
the present year, at a meeting of the St. 
Paul’s Ecclesiological Society in the Chap- 
ter House, St. Paul’s, “no great church 
that affords a better epitome of the progress 
of architecture in England, or a more in- 
teresting display of architectural ingenu- 
ity, than Winchester Cathedral. © Every 
successive style of our native art ,has 
left its mark on the fabric, from the ma- 
jestic simplicity and rude magnificence of 
Romanesque to the last. phases. of 
Gothic, when the art of masonry 
has attained a mastery over ma- 
terial, and a skill in construction that 
surpassed all previous effort.” It excels 
in woodwork as well as in masonry. In 
the thirteenth century woodwork of the 
choir we have perhaps the earliest, and 
certainly the most beautiful, stalls. in 
Northern Europe; and in the later screens 
and stalls of the Lady Chapel and Bishop 
Langton’s oratory the most delicate and 
refined woodwork in the kingdom. The 
cathedral, in fact, is a storehouse of every 
kind of English art at its best. 


An Ill-chosen Site. 


The selection of the site, however, was 
most unfortunate, and. trouble arising 
from bad foundation has been from time 
to time the occasion of alteration and re- 
building, and was the immediate cause of 
Wykeham’s great scheme for remodelling 
the nave in the fourteenth century. “From 
that time to this the mischief has gone 
on continuously, till the tentative and 
partial remedies applied during the last 
two centuries had proved themselves in- 
sufficient to prevent the impending ruin 
of one part, and the gradual widening of 
the rest. The present task of repair was 
taken in hand not in my opinion a day 
too soon to prevent a catastrophe.” 

‘The earlier Saxon church seems to have 
stood slightly to the north of the present 
building, and was used up to the day of 
the dedication of its successor. The re- 
building of Winchester was begun by 
Bishop Walkelyn in the year 1079, and, 
says Mr. Jackson, “when one considers 
the poverty of the time, the little skill in 
construction, the simple mechanical ap- 
pliances available, and the scanty popu- 
lation—which, even two centuries later, is 
estimated only at from a million and a 
half to two million—one cannot but be 
struck with amazement at the enterprise 
which prompted the men of that time not 
only to conceive these mighty schemes of 
architecture, but actually to carry them 
into execution.” The two transepts and 
the crypt under the choir are ‘obviously of 
Walkelyn’s date. The character of his 
work is rude, almost barbarous. The 
masses of masonry are enormous, the de- 
tail is simplicity itself. No sculpture de- 
‘corates it beyond a billet or a dentil, such 
as any humble mason could execute, con- 
sisting, in fact, merely in cutting out 
every alternate space of two or three 
inches in a running moulding, and leav- 
ing the interval solid. The columns, how- 
ever, were cushion capitals, formed: by 
squaring off the four sides of an inverted 


cone. Those of the end galleries of the 
transepts, and some of those in the crypt, 
are strangely primitive, consisting of a 
thin abacus on a shallow echinus mould- 
ing, possibly a rude attempt to reproduce 
the Doric capital of some Roman remains 
of ancient Venta. But, rude as it is, the 
general effect is magnificently impressive, 
and there are few more splendid facades 
than that of the south transept. 


The Central Tower. 


The Central Tower fell in 1107, ten 
years after the dedication of the transept. 
It seems to have been promptly rebuilt, 
for it is all in the style of the later Nor- 
man architecture. This time the builders 
determined to have sufficient support for 
the superstructure; the four piers on 
which the tower rests are of enormous di- 
mensions—larger than any others in the 
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kingdom, though the weight they have to 
carry is insignificant in comparison with 
that of the central towers of many other 
English cathedrals. : 


De Lucy’s Extension. 


In 1202, Bishop de Lucy began an ex- 
tension of the building eastwards. His ad- 
dition consists of a three-aisled structure, 
three bays long, which took the place of 
the Norman Lady Chapel. The work is 
in a vigorous Early Pointed style, inno- 
cent as yet of mullions and tracery, and 
there is no more charming example of 
this kind of work in the kingdom. The 
final extension of the building consisted in 
the lengthening of the Lady Chapel by a 
bay projecting beyond the end of De 
Lucy’s work. This was done by the two 
last priors, Hunton and Silkstede,  be- 
tween 1470. and 1524; and with the re- 
modelling of the choir clerestory, and the 
rebuilding of the choir aisles by Bishop 
Fox and Prior Silkstede between 1500 and 
1528, the fabric was brought into its pre- 
sent position. The successive building 
operations therefore extended over four 
centuries and a half—from 1079 to 1528. 

Mr. Jackson then explained the various 
causes which from time to time have 
given trouble to those in charge of this 
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fabric, and which finally brought matters 
to such a pass that the extensive repairs 
now in progress became imperatively 
necessary. The bare site was a marshy 
bottom lying between chalk hills, through 
which wound the little river Itchen. Over 
1 gravel deposit of considerable but un- 
known thickness, below which is  prob- 
ably chalk, was formed a bed of peat, 
varying from 3 or 4 to 7ft. in depth, on 
the top of which, and sometimes also be- 
low, is a deposit of chalky silt, washed 
down from the surrounding hills. 
Whether the fall of the central tower in 
1107 was due to bad foundations, or to 
defects in construction, we cannot tell; 
but there is no doubt that settlements be- 
gan to show themselves at an early period. 
It is evident that the farther the building 
advanced eastwards in the direction of 
the river towards which the strata of the 
soil inclined, the worse would be the 
foundation. It was not, therefore, sur- 
prising that, in the course of centuries, 
the condition of De Lucy’s work, which 
was pushed out beyond the apse of the 
Norman choir, had become such as to 
create serious alarm, and it was to this 
part of the church that Mr. Jackson’s at- 
tention was first directed when he was 
consulted by the Dean and Chapter in the 
spring of 1905. The state of things re- 
vealed by careful examination was this: 
At the point where De Lucy’s building of 
the thirteenth century joined the cross 
wall still existing in the crypt which 
marked the end of Walkelyn’s choir, a 
rupture had taken place. The whole of 
De Lucy’s building had slid eastward 
about 5 inches, if not more, and had also 
sunk into the soft ground, though not 
equably ; for the ground being softer the 
farther you go eastwards, the eastern part 
sank more than the western, so that the 
rourses of the wall described a curved 
line, lower at the eastern end than at the 
western by more than 2ft. 


The Cause of the Mischief. 


This movement naturally caused seri- 
ous dislocations of the vaulting. The 
walls, especially on the south side, had 
bulged outwards, the inclination from 
the perpendicular being in one part as 
much as 2ft. in 44, and in another place 
an inch in a foot. The vault thus dis- 
turbed brought an unfair pressure on the 
buttresses against which the vaulting ribs 
converge; and the effect has been to tear 
them away from the curtain walls by a 
fissure through the next window on each 
side, and to thrust them outwards. The 
vault thus released by the spreading of 
the side walls, sank, the ribs lost in many 
cases their arch construction, taking a 
convex line where it should have been 
concave ; the panels cracked and bulged, 
and the whole would have fallen had it 
not been bolted up with iron straps to 
timbering in the space under the roof. 
This awkward contrivance seemed un- 
likely to serve any longer, for on February 
21st, 1906, a stone fell from the groining 
of the north aisle near Bishop Wayne- 
flete’s chantry, and more would have fol- 
lowed had it not been promptly wedged 
up. Exploratory excavation showed that 
this part of the building (the presbytery) 
rested on a raft of trees placed horizont- 
ally in two layers, sometimes, though not 
always, placed crosswise. What had hap- 
pened now became clear. Water stood 
in subsoil about roft. below the level of 
the surface. De Lucy’s architect dug 
down to that level, and was then at a loss 
how to proceed, the engineering appli- 
ances of those days not enabling him to 
cope with the water difficulty. He there- 
fore formed a raft of’ beech trees ‘on 
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which he raised his footings. Under this 
the soft ground has yielded, the wall sank, 
the vaults overpowered them and thrust 
them out, and the whole of the new work 
parted from the old building west of it. 
There were therefore two causes of the 
mischief which had to be encountered— 
thé thrust of the vaults, and the defective 
foundation. As regards the latter, there 
was nothing for it but to underpin the 
walls, carrying them down to the splen- 
did gravel bed below the peat. 


The Means of Preservation. 


The south wall was shored, and the 
vaulting inside centred, and a beginning 
was made at the south-east corner with a 
drift 4ft. wide running in diagonally 
under the wall. The water caused the 
greatest difficulty. | While it remained 
clear, it could be safely removed with a 
centrifugal pump, but as soon as there 
seemed to be danger of its drawing silt, 
other means became necessary. Mr. Fran- 
cis Fox, the civil engineer, called into 
consultation at this point, recommended 


en dicular 


Hard Gravel - 


. DIAGRAM {SHOWING UNDERPINNING OF 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


the employment of a diver, and thus 
pumping was dispensed with. 

The underpinning is done in sections 
of about 4ft. 6ins. wide, driven inwards 
under the walls. Several of these drifts 
were in progress at once in different parts 
of the building, and each of them occu- 
pied about a month, and was allowed a 
fortnight more at least to consolidate be- 
fore an adjoining one was begun. The 
ground was opened by the builder and dug 
out down to the peat, and partly through 


“it, leaving a thickness of about 18ins. ‘The 


peat, being impervious, seals down the 
water with which the gravel is charged, 
and such water as comes in from above 
can be pumped out without danger. Then 
the diver goes down and removes the re- 
mainder of the peat. As soon as this is 
pierced, the water rushes up from below 
and rises in the hole, like spirit in a ther- 
mometer, to the height of perhaps roft. 
When the diver has cleared away the 
peat and exposed the gravel over the area 
of the drift, a matter of some time (for 
many of these tunnels under the walls are 
I2, OF 14, or even Ig, and in one part 24ft. 
long), sacks of cement concrete are 
lowered to him, which he lays regularly 


‘in courses’ like brickwork; bomding over 
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one another, to the height of about 3ft., 
cutting open each sack after laying it. 
The foundation sets as hard as a rock in 
a few hours, and seals the water down 
again. The hole is then pumped dry, 
when the surface of the concrete is ex- 
posed, looking like a flat table of stone. 
On this the ordinary workmen build. “At 
first,” says Mr. Jackson, “we used loose 
concrete, but afterwards I had blocks of 
concrete cast 12ins. by gins., and 2ft. long, 
which I think made better work. Finally, 
when within 3ft. or so of the bottom of 
the old foundations, which may be seen 
like a rock overhead, we finish with brick- 
work in cement, beginning at the back of 
the tunnel or drift and pinning up firmly 
to the old work as we come forward.” 


Heroic Grouting. 


The work in the superstructure con- 
sisted in bonding across the cracks with 
long pieces of hard York or Purbeck 
stone, and grouting them full with thin 
Portland cement. For the latter pur- 


pose was used the Greathead grout- 
ing machine, which, by means of com- 
pressed air, forces the grout, with a 


degree of violence which can be accur- 
ately controlled, into every chink and 
cranny of the masonry. Mr. Jackson 
first heard of this machine from Mr. Fox, 
and saw it in use in the construction of a 
tube railway in London, where it was em- 
ployed to force a lining of cement round 
the outside of the iron tube. He went to 
see this merely out of curiosity, but it 
then occurred to him that it would do ad- 
mirably to consolidate shaky church 
walls, and he used it first at the little 
Saxon church of Corhampton, Hants. 
“Tnto the walls of this little church, 
which is not much bigger than an ordin- 
ary drawing-room, we managed to inject, 
if I remember, no less than 19 tons of 
liquid cement. It travelled in the hollow 
walls in all directions, sometimes pouring 
out 10 or 12 feet away from the place 
where it entered. Men were placed to stop 
these leaks with clay, and so to confine 
the grout to the inside of the wall; and I 
think we succeeded in converting the old 
Saxon walls into a monolith without dis- 
turbing a single stone. At Winchester we 
have two of these engines in use, and have 
found them of the greatest service.” 

The whole of the Lady Chapel and De 
Lucy’s building have had the outer walls 
underpinned. The principle followed 
was to make them safe by arresting the 
tendency not only to sink, but to slide 
eastwards. 


The Condition of the Northern 
Transe pts. 


But, bad as was the condition of the 
Early English building, that of the great 
Norman transepts was even more serious, 
on account of their magnitude. It is pos- 
sible that they may have been shattered to 
some extent by the fall of the tower in 
1107. There is, at all events, a great con- 
trast between the state of the four tower 


‘piers with the four next them, which were 


rebuilt after the fall, and that of the rest. 
The side walls were cracked and burst in 
all directions, and in many cases daylight 
could be seen through the fissures. The 
foundations, however, were mainly in 
fault; for though they are deeper than 
those of De Lucy’s building, the water 
level being probably lower there than in 
the thirteenth century, they fail to reach 
the gravel, and the Norman builders were 
brought to a stand before they touched a 
good bottom. They seem to have scooped 
out the marly bed, and so much of the 
peat as they could reach, in some cases: 
down to within a foot of the gravel itself,. 
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and into this excavation to have pitched 
loose chalk and flints till they were able 
to build in the dry. These imperfect 
foundations have given Way in every 
part: the aisles of the transepts have 
bulged outwards, disturbing the rude Nor- 
man groining inside, and the great gables 
have parted from the side walls with 
cracks through which one could see day- 
light, and incline fearfully outwards, the 
south gable overhanging its foot about 4ft. 
6ins., which nearly brings the centre of 
gravity outside the base. 


Shoring and L ‘nderpinning. 


The remedy adopted is to underpin the 
ends and the greater part of the side 
walls, and to chain the heavy gables back 
to the side walls by an elaborate system 
of rods and girders at three levels. - The 
task of underpinning these vast gable 
walls, 120ft. high, composed of masonry 
so badly shaken and ruptured, is one not 
to be approached without apprehension. 
Both transepts have been well grouted 
with cement and bonded with long hard 
stones, and, as an instance of the amount 
of disruption in the walls, Mr. Jackson 
mentioned that no less than twenty-five 
tons of cement were injected into one cor- 
ner alone of the north transept aisle. The 
underpinning and repair of this transept 
are now practically complete; that of the 
south transept constitutes the most diffi- 
cult and anxious part of the task, 


Much Done and More to do. 


Both transepts were of course secured by 
massive shoring during these operations. 
On the south side, of which a photogra- 
phic illustration is given (p. 509), it was not 
very easy to support the wall effectively, 
on account of the cathedral library, which 
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is over the slype, and rests against the 
gable wall. 

This is not a full tale of the work that 
has been done, and is still to be done, at the 
cathedral, whose misfortunes, as Mr. 
Jackson says, “began at its birth.” “ Built 
on a wet compressible soil, it probably be- 
gan to settle as soon as it was finished, 
and it has been gradually getting worse 
ever since. Not a single part of it has 
escaped.” The work that has been done, 
however, seems, so far, to have been emi- 
nently successful: and it is unthinkable 
that it will be brought to a standstill for 
want of the necessary funds. Messrs. 
Thompson, of Peterborough, are the con- 
tractors. 


CONSTRUCTING A BAKER’S 
BRICK OVEN. 


BY ALBERT E. BULLOCK, A.R.1LB.A. 


It not infrequently falls to the lot of 
an architect to construct a baker’s brick 
oven to a private residence, and the ar- 
companying illustration shows one that 
has been recently made. 

The old-fashioned ovens had no flue, 
and were heated by means of wood, or a 
log, burnt in the oven itself, and with- 
drawn when the heat had arrived at the 
right temperature. This ir not a clean 
arrangement for modern use, owing to 
there being no provision for the escape of 
the smoke. 

The modern bakers’ ovens are mainly 
of two types—(1) those heated by direct 
contact with the flame; (2) those heated 
by pipes connected with the furnace. 

Where the oven is of considerable 
length—say, from 14ft. to 2oft.—and per- 
haps in two tiers, the latter method is 
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adopted. The pipes are placed close to- 
gether longitudinally in the floor of the 
top oven, and heated at the back by a 
coke fire. 

In smaller ovens the flue is placed on 
the opposite side of the oven to the fire, 
in order that the heat may be drawn across 
the dome or vault, and so heat the whole 
area to an equal temperature. The height 
from the tiles to the crown of the vault in 
the clear rarely exceeds 1sins., and the 
width and length can be any size re- 
quisite. It is, however, advisable that it 
should not be less than 4ft. square, exclu- 
sive of the furnace. 

The furnace should be so planned that 
its axis makes an acute angle with the 
opposite wall of the oven containing the 
flue opening, and all angles at the back 
should be rounded off to facilitate clean- 
ing. An ash pit is placed beneath the 
furnace, and the proving oven is divided 
therefrom by a thin wall about 4iin. thick, 
with open joints. The object of the prov- 
ing oven is for cooking certain buns and 
cakes that require a slow heat previous 
to browning by the subsequent more rapid 
heat of the oven above. 

The inner lining, and the division walls, 
and vault, are constructed of firebrick 
cemented by fire-clay cement. The 
method of forming the vault is by wood 
centering, which is burnt out after setting 
is completed. The tiles for the oven are 
laid in sand, and can therefore be easily 
replaced if broken or cracked by heat. 
The cast-iron fittings can be purchased 
from most range founders, those for the 
oven illustrated being obtained from the 
Carron Company, costing just over £5; 
and including the bars for the furnace, 
double doors for the fire, doors to oven, 
ash pit, and proving oven, a damper for 
the flue, and a back plate. 

The face work can be of glazed brick 
or stone, or cement work on stocks, while 
the top is usually cemented over flat just 
above the crown of the vault. The writer 
recently saw a baking oven arranged in 
conjunction with the kitchener by building 
out the back for the oven and diverting 
the flue. This could only be done where 
a boot boiler is not required. 

There are, of course, portable baking 
ovens lined within in firebrick, and with 
iron plate sides, but their life is consider- 
ably shorter than that of the brick-built 
ovens, and the former are not so suitable 
for general baking, while their size is 
limited. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a general meeting of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society—the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.I.B.A., pre- 
siding—the students’ drawings, done in com- 
petition for the various prizes offered an- 
nually by the society, were exhibited, and the 
awards announced. Although the competi- 
tion has not been particularly keen, meri- 
torious work has been done, and a_ good 
standard of excellence attained. 

The President’s prize, along with the 
Society’s silver meal, for the best measured 
drawings, goes to Mr. J. H. Farrar (Leeds), 
whose subject is Holy Trinity Church, Boar 
Lane, Leeds; and Mr. P. H. Audsley (Dews- 
bury) receives the consolation prize. Mr, F, 
L. Kruckenberg (Ilkley) wins the first prize 
for design, the second being awarded to Mr. 
W. Voelkel (Castleford). The sketching prize 
is taken by Mr. E. H. Gibson (Harrogate), 
and the construction prize for the best design 
of a clock tower constructed in timber is won 
by Mr. P. H. Audsley (Dewsbury). 

“The Sketching Club awards are—For the 
best set of sketches, Mr. J. H. Farrar; for 
the best set of studies of ancient buildings, 
Mr. J. T. Pilling (Leeds). 
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THE REMODELLING OF 
PICGADILEY CIRCUS: 


We publish in this issue the scheme for 
the remodelling of Piccadilly Circus 
which has been prepared by Mr. John 
Murray, F.R.I.B.A., as a memorial to 
King Edward the Seventh. There does 
not appear to be any immediate prospect 
of its being given effect in entirety, but 
certain portions will certainly be carried 
out in the near future. The extensive 
blocks of Crown buildings which stand at 
the six corners of Lower Regent Street, 
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adjoining buildings (A) would be cut off 
and the east end of this block of build- 
ings extended as shown on the plan; 
while the London Pavilion triangular 
block of buildings (B) would be removed. 
The Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain, it 
is suggested, should be removed and re- 
erected in one of the parks, where the 
water could be turned fully on and where 
it would fulfil its original intention of a 
fountain. 

The line perspective shows a general 
view of the square looking north-west, 
and includes Mr. Murray’s suggested de- 
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We understand that there have been some 
conferences with regard to the matter, 
and that when the lease of the corner oc- 
cupied by Messrs. Swan and Edgar falls 
in—in about ten years’ time—the new 
building will be as designed by Mr. Mur- 
ray. For the north side Mr. Norman 
Shaw is already engaged on a new build- 
ing for the County Fire Office. 

Piccadilly Circus, as it exists, is dis- 
creditable to London, being ‘a shapeless 
area surrounded by buildings devoid of 
civic character. If Mr. Murray’s scheme 
could be carried out a vast improvement 
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The existing building frontages are shown by dotted lines. 


SCHEME FOR THE REMODELLING OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


Piccadilly, Regent Street Quadrant, and 
Glasshouse Street are about to be rebuilt, 
and the new building frontages, which are 
now approved and the details practically 
settled, will be set back, the old building 
lines being improved and the streets con- 
siderably widened. Thus to complete the 
large open space of 400 feet by 240 feet 
only the two blocks of buildings on the 
north and east sides, marked respectively 
A and B on the plan, which are not Crown 
property, would remain to be dealt with. 

Under Mr. Murray’s scheme the pro- 
jecting front of the Café Monico and 


sign for the re-fronting of the Café Monico 
block stitable for shops and business pre- 
mises, should the site continue to be used 
for this purpose in the future; while the 
perspective view, in tone, reproduced as 
the centre plate in this issue, shows Mr. 
Murray’s design as approved for the west 


side of the square and includes Mr. Nor- 


man Shaw’s, as approved, for Regent 
Street Quadrant. 
The authorities concerned with any 


scheme affecting this portion of London 
are the Crown, the Londen County Coun- 


cil, and the Westminster City Council. 


BY JOHN MURRAY, F.R.1B.A. 


would be effected and we should have a 
memorial to King Edward in a form far 
more satisfactory than any mouument of 
the customary type, serving no pr*ctical 
purpose, and being of interest maimuly to 
sightseers in the metropolis. . 


Mr. J. M. M. Munro, F.R.S.E., consult- 
ing engineer, 108, Douglas Street, Blyths- 
wood Square, Glasgow, announces that, 
having severed his connectiea with Messrs. 
Anderson and Munro, he will now devote 
himself entirely to consulting work. 
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THAT FINE DRAUGHTSMANSHIP CONDUCES 
TO FINE ARCHITECTURE. 


BY GERALD C. HORSLEY, F.R.LB.A,. 


In this pater, 
Architectural 


| which was read by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, F.R1I.B.A., before the 
Association on November 14, the author defends fine 
ship as a means of regarding all visible objects 


draughtsman- 


with a and more just 


higher 


appreciation of their qualities, and therefore as an important aid to excellence in 


architecture. 


ee ee ee eee eee 


oe bee is foolish and insolent to imagine 

_ that the art which we ourselves 
practise 1s greater than any other, but it 
1s wise to take care that in our hands it 
4s as noble as we can make it.” 


Noble Means to a Noble End. 

I quote these lines from the “Stones of 
Venice,” as they express something of the 
feeling I possess concerning the relation 
of fine draughtsmanship to fine architec- 
ture. That is to say, that as my business, 
As it 1s your business, is with the art of archi- 
tecture, and, in Ruskin’s words, “ it is wise 
to take care that in our hands it is as 
noble as we can make it,” we must agree 
that everything which contributes to the 
making of architecture should be of the 
very best. We must, I think, admit that 
drawing plays a large part nowadays in 
the producing of architecture, and that it 
is essential, if the architecture is to be 
good, that the drawing should be good 
also. 

In short, if our architecture is to be 
noble, the means employed must be noble 
also, and one of the means undoubtedly is 
draughtsmanship. 

We have, then, to regard draughtsman- 
ship as a means toa noble end. Draughts- 
manship will not by itss!f produce fine 
architecture, but if rightly applied it will 
contribute to its production. If architec- 
ture is the “Mistress Art’’—and I am far 
from denying it—then “fine draughtsman- 
ship”’ is one of her handmaidens, one of 
many who combine in duties which make 
possible the perfection of the Mistress Art 
herself. 

The importance, indeed, of draughtsman- 
ship may be realised when we remember 
that we are obliged nowadays in the prac- 
tice of our art to make a very much larger 
number of drawings than was expected of 
the architect in past ages. 


The Architect as Master Builder. 

I can conceive it possible that someone 
nere to-night will condemn this undoubted 
fact as a tyranny which we have no right 
to accept, and that he may implore this 
Association to use its influence to turn 
architects from the drawing board, and to 
drive them—as a friend once put it—“to 
the scaffold.” But with what object? We 
shall agree that the architect should spend 
the requisite time in acquiring a working 
knowledge of the handicrafts in building. 
As a student he cannot for this purpose do 
better than spend some part of his time in 
a builder’s yard, or as a clerk of works 
on a “job,”’ but it is not necessary for him 
to spend his time when in practice in 
usurping the proper functions of the brick- 
layer, or the mason, or the builder’s clerk 
in buying cement in the cheapest market. 
His real business is to be the master 
builder, and his chief office in that high 
calling is to be a man of ideas. As Mr. 
John Belcher has pointed out, we can 
liken the functions of an architect to those 
exercised by the composer of music for the 
orchestra ; the composer who combines and 
weaves into his composition the sound of 
many instruments, a man who in order to 
bring about the best result in his work 
has taken pains to become acquainted with 
the capabilities and the working of each in- 
strument of the orchestra. 


If, then, the architect is the master 
builder, the man of ideas, those ideas 
must be worked into terms of building, 
not on the scaffold, but at the drawing 
board. This implies that close apprentice- 
ship to board and T-square which we all 
know, and to which we are faithful all our 
lives. 

A Necessity of our Time. 


Draughtsmanship, therefore, rightly 
used, is a necessity of our time, and in 
the best interests of our art it should be 
as good as we can make it. 

There are two reasons which especially 
warrant me in making this statement. 
The first, and the most important, is that 
skill in drawing, once it is really attained, 
becomes a living mental force to the artist, 
an added force to his mental equipment. 
You will perhaps realise how true this is 
when I say that a man who is a fine 
draughtsman will regard all objects within 
his view with a higher and a more just 
appreciation of their qualities than a man 
who is an indifferent draughtsman. The 
importance of any added mental force to 
the architect must be great when we re- 
member that the processes of designing 
are mental, that the architect creates his 
design out of his knowledge and imagin- 
ings. He sees the plan of the house or 
the church, the scheme and “lay out’”’ for 
the public building, spread out before him 
in his mind, each part thought out and 
mentally corrected before ever it is laid 
out in material form on paper. 

If, in following out the latter process, he 
draws out the design crudely, clumsily, 
hardly, and unsympathetically, the spirit 
will have fled from the thought; the bones 
and body of the scheme may certainly be 
there, but the soul will not, and to the 
spectator the project will be unattractive. 


Hand and Brain in Sympathy. 


If, on the other hand, the architect had 
fulfilled his chief function of being a man 
of ideas, and has incorporated into his 
scheme just that touch of genius which 
may make him worthy of the title of archi- 
tect, then if in drawing out his scheme 
the hand follows the brain in the trans- 
mission of the design to paper, and if the 
two work in sympathy, each touch of the 
pencil expressing as it were the very 
thought of the brain, then will the specta- 
tor rightly understand the end and aim 
of the artist. 

Excellence in drawing, therefore, has an 
educative influence upon us, which, in our 
desire to train ourselves as capable artists, 
we cannot afford to neglect. 


The Best Architects the Best 


Draughismen. 


My second reason for the statement I 
have made can be more briefly put before 
you. It is nothing more nor less than 
that history and past experience show that 
the best architects have generally béen 
admirable and first-rate draughtsmen. 
This is a statement which can be amply 
substantiated; a consideration of these 
architects and their work in drawing will 
give the proof. 

Thus, very inadequately I fear, I have 
put before you a general statement of the 
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relation of fine draughtsmanship to fine 
architecture. In conclusion, I would like 
to refer to some of the technical qualities 
which the words “fine draughtsmanship ”’ 
comprehend. I think we should give the 
words a wide interpretation. It is of the 
essence of good draughtsmanship to ex- 
press character, and character in a draw- 
ing will out in different ways. We can- 
not drive draughtsmanship into too nar- 
row a road, and say, “This is draughts- 
manship and no other.’’? Yet a high stan- 
dard we must have. Among others, we 
must apply the following tests :—(1) Is 
real skill shown in the drawing? (2) Is 
there beauty in the line? (3) Is the char- 
acter of the building or the design clearly 
and ably expressed? If we have vassed 
through some of the severities of the mill 
ourselves, we should be able to answer 
these questions. 


The Nervous Line. 


Permit me to quote once more Mr. Rus- 
kin to you in this connection. I make no 
apology, because, besides being an inter- 
esting draughtsman himself, he made a 
study of the whole question. He said, 
speaking of an artist, “it is in the perfec- 
tion and precision of the instantaneous line 
that the claim to immortality is laid.” 
The “perfection and precision of the in- 
stantaneous line”—does not that mean 
the sure and certain touch, the nervous 
line pregnant with character and restrained 
force? Again he says on the subject of 
the line—the work of the hand impelled 
by the brain—* the first merit of manipula- 
tion is that delicate and ceaseless expres- 
sion of refined truth which is carried out 
to the last touch and shadow of a touch, 
and which makes every hair’s breadth of 
importance and every gradation full of 
meaniny. It is not, properly speaking, 
execution, but it is the only source of dif- 
ference between the execution of a com- 
monplace and that of a perfect artist.” 

This question of manipulation is thus of 
the utmost importance, and rests at the 
root of the matter. Our small-scale and 
detail drawings, to be alive with meaning 
and intention, must be perfectly expressed 
by the “ perfection and precision of the in- 
stantaneous line,”’ clean, firm, and sharp. 
Our full-size details must be drawn with 
even greater subtlety of expression than 
the small-scale drawings, the greatest care 
being necessary to express the spirit of 
the design in the contour of the mould- 
ings. Let us remember that our work- 
ing drawings are not only items of direc- 
tion to the workmen under us; they are 
more than that; they should convey to 
their minds the very spirit and heart of 
our design. In the same way the sketches 
we make for our clients, to show the group- 
ing of our designs, should not be mere 
diagrams; they should be drawn with in- 
telligence and care, to create an interest 
im our purpose and an understanding of 
our aim. 

In a masterly manipulation or execution 
we shall find truth, simplicity, and the 
mystery of inspiration. These qualities 
must all be present together in our com- 
pleted drawings, particularly in our mea- 
sured drawings and sketches, and in the 
drawings we should all make from the 
life. 

Drawing from the Life. 


Experience proves that if we do not 
measure and do not sketch, we bid fair 
fo be very poor architects. In this Asso- 
ciation, with its splendid tradition and 
practice in sketching and measuring, it 
is not necessary to dilate upon the import- 
ance of either. We all know that the best 
way to study a building is to draw it, and 
that not till then shall we discover matters 
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of detail which otherwise we should not 
have seen. As to the necessity for an 
architect to draw from the life, let me 
tell you what Sir William Richmond has 
said on this matter: “ The artist who can 
delineate the beauty of the human form, 
who «is scientifically conversant with its 
structure as a machine, is possessed of a 
power limitless as art itself. He can de- 
sign a picture, make a statue; or build a 
cathedral. This is a startling assertion, 
but it has been proved over and over again 
to be a true one. The artist who is not 
possessed of this power is minus, I was 
going to say, everything.” 

We must at least agree with Sir William 
that the power of design in many an artist 
has been fostered, or created, if you will, 
by study in the life class. In no other 
school is it possible to learn more valu- 
able lessons in the principles of proportion, 
or in developing the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the close kinship which exists be- 
tween the art of the architect and the art of 
the sculptor. The relationship between 
the qualities of fine sculpture and 
those of fine architecture is a subject 
apart, but so far as the study of this sub- 
ject tends to the production of fine archi- 
tecture, drawing from the life will worthily 
assist towards comprehending it. 


The Reactionary School. 


A few years ago, in trying no doubt to 
carry out some recommendations given in 
the first syllabus of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, an attempt was made 
in some of our schools to decry the claims 
of fine draughtsmanship. Drawings, we 
were told at that time, were to be regarded 
almost wholly as diagrams, and by no 
means as instruments of pleasure, radiant 
with the beauty of draughtsmanship in its 
expression of the spirit of the design. 
Fortunately it was a movement which has 
not spread very far, but so far as it has 
gone I consider it mistaken, and that it has 
done harm, for it has led a proportion 
of our students to adopt a style of draughts- 
manship which is hurried, scrappy, and un- 
finished, and consequently without either 
character or charm. The situation which 
was thus created is really an impossible 
one, and we are curiously reminded of the 
result of some old Puritan fulmination 
against any joy in work or life. It is 
wholly at variance with the teaching of the 
best artists of all time, who have one and 
all been at least consistent in insisting that 
an artist should take pleasure in his work, 
producing it “under the instinct and pas- 
sion of an inner commanding spirit.”’ 


French Examble. 


We may be grateful to our French 
friends for some change of view in this 
matter, for since the exhibition in London 
of the splendid drawings of Selinante by 
Mons. Hulot we have heard less of this un- 
fortunate attitude towards fine draughts- 
manship, an attitude probably born of an 
unnecessary fear lest the student should 
give too much attention to the technique 
of his drawing, and neglect more import- 
ant qualities in his design. If we carry 
out conscientiously the true association of 
brain and hand, we shall avoid, I think, 
the danger of allowing our facility in draw- 
ing—if we are so fortunate as to have any 
—to run away with us. Every accomplish- 
ment has its accompanying dangers and 
temptations, and to counteract these we 
must bring into play such sanity as we 
possess throughout the whole of our 
careers. 

[The subject chosen by Mr. Horsley is no 
doubt strongly controversial as regards at 
least some of its points, and we hope to be 
able to report a more than usually animated 
discussion.—ED.] 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


Society of Painters in Water Colours. 


As is often the case, the winter. exhibi- 
tion of the society is strongest in land- 
scape, the branch of art for which water- 
colour is so peculiarly suited. Mr. E. R. 
Hughes, the finest figure-painter the 
society possesses, only sends some studies 
of lieads; Miss Fortescue-Brickdale does 
not exhibit; and Mr. Anning Bell’s large 
drawings, important in subject, are more 
successful as pieces of effect than as figure 
designs; the subject from the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’—the mermaid 
and the “fair vestal throned in the 
west,” has a wonderful effect of atmo- 
sphere, and “The Divers’ is a grand 
piece of rich colour, but in neither case 
are the figures adequate to the subject; 
still less so in the scene from “The 
Tempest.”” Mr. Crockett plays varia- 
tions, so to speak, on one very pretty 
figure who is evidently the model for all 
his contributions, but he has _ never 
equalled his first picture of two or three 
years ago. Mrs, Laura Knight’s large 
study of a girl in a sun-hat is very clever, 
but rather a sketch than a picture. 

The finest work in the exnibition is 
undoubtedly Mr. Colin B. Phillip’s view 
on the coast of Ayrshire, with Ailsa Crag 
in the distance; a solemn evening scene 
with a stretch of dull calm sea and a wet 
shore glowing with sunset reflections, 
which is a real piece of poetry in land- 
scape painting. There is nothing else 
equal to this, but various ideals in land- 
scape painting are finely represented; Mr. 
Eyre Walker’s landscapes standing for 
realism without losing sentiment; Sir 
Ernest Waterlow’s for composition with- 
out much sentiment (“A Suffolk Com- 
mon” is in rather a broader style than 
usual with him); and Mr. North’s for 
the school which treats landscape not so 
much as the representation of a scene 
as its impression on the mind of the 
artist. In the same category may come 
Mr. Albert Goodwin’s views of cities, 
which represent the possible poetry of a 
city rather than the mere material facts. 

We should have mentioned among 
figure pictures Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s 
carefully finished small-scale repetition of 
his wall-painting in the House of Lords 
corridor, which has already been de- 
scribed in our columns. Architectural 
subjects are rather numerous in the exhi- 
bition; Mr. Rooke has a large and con- 
scientiously treated view of the west front 
of Cremona Cathedral, and another of 
the interior of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field; and Mr. Reginald Barrett contri- 
butes some of his fine representations of 
Oriental and Venetian architectural detail ; 
“The Bronze Candlestick, St. Mark’s,” 
is a remarkable piece of minute detail. 
There are many more good things than 
we have space to mention. 


Russian Exhibition at the Dore Gallery. 


We fear the large collection of Rus- 
sian pictures at the Doré Gallery will not 
do much to convert people to Russian art. 
There is a great deal of strong, harsh, 
crude realism in the figure pictures; 
realism totally devoid of beauty or decora- 
tive effect, and what is in art something 
like what Maxim Gorky’s novels are in 
literature. The object of many of these 
paintings seems to be not art, but the 
reading of a moral lesson, as in Verho- 
touroff’s rather dramatic scene entitled 
“ Lock-out,’’ which is really a sort of, ad- 
vertisement of the Rights of Labour, effec- 
tive as such; only that is hardly what 
painting is meant for. There are a few 
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good landscapes, but nothing remark- 
able. Kravtchenko’s picture of “The 
north-east tower, Pekin,” is a good archi- 
tectural painting. Makovsky seems to be 
their best man, and the series of photo- 
gravures from his works in the corridor 
show a great deal of cleverness in the de- 
picting of character, and rather suggest 
the idea that Russian painting is seen at 
its best in black-and-white reproductions. 


Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery. 


Messrs. Agnew’s annual exhibition on 
behalf of the Artists’ Benevolent !nstitu- 
tions is, as usual, a small but remarkable 
collection, this time chiefly portraits— 
Reynolds, Romney, Lawrence being re- 
presented; Romney quite at his best in 
the noble full-length of “Lady Rouse- 
Boughton’’; but one of the finest por- 
traits, in colour and artistic character, 
is a half-length of a lady by Hoppner,.a 
painter who sometimes surprises one by 
something quite above his usual level, 
“La Ronde Champétre,’’ which is called 
Lancret’s masterpiece, is there, but only 
looks like Watteau without inspiration ; 
the very curious Gothic church in the 
background is worth attention, if it really 
represents anything that the painter saw. 
Oddly enough, close to this is an early 
picture with figures and trees, by Turner, 
which is an obvious attempt of Turner’s 
to imitate Watteau, as in another early 
work he attempted to imitate Titian. His 
large “Pas de Calais” is a fine painting 
of sea, but what boats! One wonders 
whether Turner ever really looked at a 
boat to see what it was. like. 


The Carfax Gallery. 


We have so often had to feel dissatisfied 
with the Carfax Gallery collections of 
eccentricities that it is a satisfaction to 
mention an exhibition of admirable 
water-colours of architectural subjects by 
Mr. Maresco Pearce, views of old corners 
in Italian and French cities. They com- 
bine faithful impressions of architecture 
with a broad and free water-colour style, 
and establish their author’s reputation as 
a new painter of architectural subjects. 


Messrs. Maclean’s Gallery. 


At this gallery is a collection of pictures, 
some of tnem of considerable importance, 
representing scenes and figures in Indian 
life, by Mr. R. D. Mackenzie, a painter 
who has resided a good many years in 


India. His picture of the State entry 
into Delhi on the occasion of the Corona- 
tion of the late King is of interest as in- 
cluding probably the largest painting ever 
made of the Jumma Musjid, the domes 
and minarets of which form the back- 
ground to the procession. There is also 
a good smaller painting of the Taj Mahal, 
rising white above dark masses of trees. 


PLASTER WORK IN THE PICCADILLY 
ARCACE. 


Messrs. Ben Henry Johnson and Sons, 
of Liverpool and London, write to us 
pointing out that they carried out the 
whole of the plain and decorative plaster- 
work in the Piccadilly Arcade, which was 
illustrated in a recent issue of “The Ar- 
chitects’ and Builders’ Journal,’’ and that 
the modelling was done in their own work- 
shops under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. G. Thrale Jell. The same firm are 
carrying out the plaster work for the new 
Liver Building in Liverpool, and they 
have recently secured the contract for 
the plain and decorative plaster work for 
the new Adelphi Hotel, for Mr. R. Frank 
Atkinson. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Kingstown (co. Dablin) Library. 

In the announcement of the awards in this 
competition, the name of the author of the 
second premiated design should have been 
given as Mr. George Walker, A.R.I.B.A., 275 
Moorfields, Liverpool. 


Hackney Libraries. 

The President of the R.I.B.A%, at the re- 
quest of the Hackney Libraries Committee, 
nominated six architects who were asked to 
advise and report on a scheme for three 
branch libraries; the sum available for the 
work being £15,850. Two architects declined 
the invitation, and of the other four three 
were selected by the committee, namely, Mr. 
E. Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., Gray’s Inn Square; 
Mr. Alfred Cox, F.R.I.B.A., Adelphi; and 
Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., Bloomsbury. 
The fee offered was fifteen guineas each. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Nov. 29. BANGOR (County Down).  SeEa- 
WaTER Batus.—Particulars in our issue for 
October 12. 

Dec. 1. MANCHESTER. LAYING OvT oF THE 
BLACKLEY ESTATE.—Particulars in our issue 
for October 12. 

Dec. 5. RHOSNEIGR, ANGLESEY.—Plans 
and specifications are invited for water and 
sewerage schemes for the village of Rhos- 
neigr, Particulars from Owen J. Hughes, 
Clerk to the Valley R.D.C., Bryncuhelyn, 
Llanerchymedd, Anglesey. 

Dec. 14. Dovueras (IsLE oF MAN).—Com- 
petitive designs and plans for the laying out 
of the grounds of Villa Marina, Douglas. 
Particulars in our issue for October 12. 

DEC. 31. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILDING OF 
Mr. J. E. BEALE’s PREMISES. Particulars in 
our issue for October 12, and see notes by 
Society of Architects and R.I.B.A., in our 
issue of November 2nd. 

FEB 1, 1911.. DuBLIN. NEW PavILion, 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES AT DONNY- 
#®ROOK.—Particulars in our issue for October 
12. 

MARCH 15, 1911. THEATRE AT SAN SALVA- 
DOR.—Particulars in our issue for October 26. 

No Date. TREDEGAR (MON.). MODEL 
VILLAGE.—The Directors of the Oakdale 
Navigation Collieries, Ltd., offer a prize of 
100 guineas for the best set of plans for the 
building of a model village for this colliery. 
Particulars from Mr. A. S. Tallis, general 
manager, Oakdale Navigation Collieries, Ltd., 
Tredegar, Mon. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Thursday, November 17. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LOoNpDON.—J. A. 
Gotch, 'F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ English Domestic 


Work: The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Courtiers—Exteriors. 6 p.m. 

Monday, November 21. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 


Lionel B. Budden, M.A., on ‘The Work of 


Alexander Thompson.” 6 p.m. 
Tuesday, November 22. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Nandy Hoskins, M.S.E., M.R.San.I., on 


Hydraulics and Hydrostatics. 
Thursday, November 24. 

UNIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE, LOoNpoN.—J. A. 
Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘“‘ English Domestic 
Work: The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Courtiers—Interiors.” 6 p.m. 

Friday, November 25. 

GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SocIETy.—John R. 
Hacking on “ Belgium.” 8 p.m. 

Monday, November 28. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Andrew 
Oliver, A.R.I.B.A., ‘‘ Notes on Some French 
Churches.” 7.30 p.m. 


Monday, December 5. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


7 PsINs 


) 


—Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., on “ Pierre 
Lescot and Jean Goujon.” 8 p.m. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 


Albert H. Hodge on “ Architectural Sculp- 
tore” 6 p.m. 
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CONGRESS OF BELGIAN 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 


The second Congress of the National Fed- 
eration of Building and Public Works Con- 
tractors of Belgium, which was held in 
Brussels in June last, has just issued its 
report. Eighteen Associations of contractors 
and merchants connected with building and 
public works were represented. Mr, Franz 
Van Ophene presided as President of the 
Belgian National Federation. The following 
subjects occupied the attention of the Con- 
gress :— 

Collective Labour Contracts. 

The general opinion of the meeting was 
that although a collective contract was in 
itself a desirable thing, it was impracticable, 
because it was impossible for the operatives 
to guarantee its fulfilment. The nearest 
thing attainable was a collective agreement, 
such as exists at Antwerp and Brussels, and 
similar to those usual in England. It was de- 
cided to recommend the Associations to initiate 
the formation of Boards of Conciliation com- 
posed of masters and men, with the view to 
preventing conflicts as far as possible. 

Letting of Contracts. 

Under this general heading the following 
subjects were considered:—(a) Plans and 
documents, which ought to be furnished com- 
plete to those who tender; (b) responsibility 
of those who furnish such documents for 
their accuracy; (c) that the date for be- 
ginning the works should be fixed at the 
same time that the contract is let; (d) how 
payments should be made; (e) the letting of 
contracts to selected lists of contractors. 

As regards (a), the congress resolved that 
competitions which require the competitors 
to submit their-own schemes, and so act the 
part of both engineers and contractors, should 
be done away with save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances; that for competitions involving 
reinforced concrete construction, the project 
only should be subject to this form of com- 
petition, the actual tenders to be based on 
the details supplied with the project 
adopted. Item (b) was remitted for iturther 
consideration. As to (c) it appears that it is 
not customary for Administrations to fix the 
date for the commencement of the works at 
the time of the letting of the contract, and 
frequently long delays occur before the works 
proceed, to the great detriment of the success- 
ful contractor. The meeting resolved that 
the date for beginning should be fixed at 
latest at the time the contract is adjudged to 
the successful tenderer. As regards (d), it 
appears there is grave complaint of the un- 
reasonable delays in obtaining payment for 
work completed in the case of works executed 
for communes, viz., parish or district coun- 
cils, often no proper provision has been made 
for the requisite loans. 

The meeting resolved that the administra- 
tions be requested to adopt a system of 
monthly payments on the basis of work com- 
pleted and materials delivered. : 

(e) The Congress protested strongly against 
tenders for public works being restricted to 
selected lists of contractors, which it appears 
is too often the case, and resolved that this 
practice should be suppressed entirely. 


Relations of Sole and Sub-contractors. 

Complaint was made of the unfair treat- 
ment experienced by sub-contractors whose 
tenders having been used by a sole contrac- 
tor as the basis of a successful tender, the 


sub-contractors were afterwards set aside 
in favour ot some _ subsequent under- 
cutting competitor. This is a  com- 
plaint not unknown in England. The 
Congress resolved that the sole. contrac- 


tor who takes part in a competition should 
before sending in advise the sub-contractors, 
upon whose tenders he was basing his ten- 
der, that in the event of his offer being ac- 
cepted, he would be prepared to accept such 
sub-contracts, subject always to confirmation 
by the Administration placing the contract. 
This appears to be a fair and reasonable con- 
clusion, and if adopted in local associations 
of builders in this country would remove a 
well-grounded amount of irritation which is 
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felt by sub-contractors who find themselves 
too frequently made a convenience of. 


List of Schedule Prices by Associations. 

Attention was called to the need there was 
for associations to establish lists of schedule 
prices similar to those which exist in France, 
These lists are intended to substitute those 
issued by certain administrations which are 
considered inadequate and not founded on 
practical experience. 


Financial Guarantees Required Prior to 
Tendering. 

It is customary to demand from competi- 
tors a guarantee of a monetary kind prior to 
being allowed to compete. The Congress re- 
solved that such guarantees be done a way With, 
but where this is not done that greater facil- 
ities should be afforded for making the neces- 
sary deposit, as at present it is necessary for 
the person making it to attend in person at 
the offices of the Administration, asking for 
the tenders, which is considered a hardship. 


‘Repayment of Guarantzes. 

In all cases Administrations require a 
monetary deposit by way of guarantee for the 
execution of the contract. Difficulties are 
experienced in obtaining the release of this 
deposit when the works are complete, owing 
to the officials refusing to give a certificate of 
completion until the final accounts are ren- 
dered, adjusted, and. accepted by both 
parties. Where disputes arise this delay is a 
powerful lever in forcing the contractor to 
yield on his contention. The resolution 
adopted suggested that the certificate of com- 
pletion must be issued within 15 days of the 
date of completion, irrespective of whether 
the accounts are rendered, and that the guar- 
antee deposit should thereupon be released 
and paid over to the contractor. 


The Contractor to be Relieved of Respon- 
sibility for Architect’s Errors. 

This question was remitted for further con- 
sideration, the suggestion being that the con- 
tractor should be deemed simply the execu- 
tive agent for carrying out the instructions 
of the architect, and that the latter should be 
responsible for his own errors. 


A National Mutual Assurance for 
Compensation Risks. 

This question led to a lengthy discussion, 
in the course of which it-was stated that 
workmen in Belgium have to be compensated 
for accidents resulting from the work they do 
to the extent of 50 per cent. of the injury re- 
sulting. The rates per cent. of wages paid 
were stated to vary from 1.20 per cent. to 
2.80 per cent. for bricklayers, 2.25 per cent. 
to 2.80 per cent. plasterers, 2.50 per cent. to 
4.05 per cent. painters, 5.50 per cent. to 8.00 
per cent. slaters, while general contractors on 
an all-round rate pay from 3.50 per cent. to 
4.50 per cent. It will be noted that the 
rates appear high by comparison with those 
paid here. It was considered that there 
were great difficulties in the way of securing 
the requisite support for a national scheme, 
but that if it was possible at all it could only 
be on a mutual basis, and by localities, so 
that the cost of working could be kept low 
and voluntary effort be made use of in the 
management. 

The question 
study. 

Standard Specifications for Reinforced 

Concrete Construction. 

The Congress desired to have adopted in 
Belgium standard specifications for this class 
of work, as has been done in’ France and 
Germany, and suggested that this was a 
matter in which the State might help by 
setting up such standards and requiring all 
administrations to adopt them. 


Advance of General Expenses by 
Contractors. 

It appears that contractors at the outset 
of a contract for public works have to pay in 
advance the honorariums and general cx: 
penses which have been incurred by the 
Administration in preparing ihe project. 
They object and say these shouid only be de- 
ducted at final settlement. 

The question was remitted for further con= 
sideration. 


was remitted for further 
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Payment of Certificates. 

It appears that contractors have so often 
to await the good pleasure of an Administra- 
tion before they can obtain payments to 
which they are entitled that they are demand- 
ing that interest should be allowed at the 
commercial rate (apparently about 7% to 8 
per cent.) on such overdue sums, and a reso- 
lution to this effect was passed. 

The question of builders’ locked-up capital 
so recently dealt with in these columns, has 
become acute, it appears, in Belgium also. 


Industrial Economy 


A resolution was passed calling on the 
governing powers to inaugurate courses of in- 
struction in industrial economy for workmen 
as being a step towards better relations 
between employers and workmen. 

Negotiations are on foot for an entente be- 
tween Belgian, German, and Dutch em- 
ployers in case of lock-outs of this kind, but 
are not yet complete. 


Admission of Foreign Contractors. 
Complaint was made of the employment of 
foreign materials in public buildings in Bel- 
gium to the detriment of local products, and 
a long discussion ensued, resulting in the fol- 


lowing resolution of the Congress :—‘‘That 
the State, Provinces, and Communes give 
a preference to Belgian submissions over 


foreign submissions, when the difference be- 
tween them does not exceed 4 per cent.” 
This concluded the labours of the Con- 


gress. 


TRADE AND CRAFT, 


Drainage Appliances. 

Messrs. Burn Brothers, patentees and manu- 
facturers of sanitary appliances, Rotunda 
Works, 3, Blackfriars Road, 6a, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E., and Edinburgh, for- 
ward their latest catalogue, in which are 
described and illustrated their improved cast 
iron gas-tight house-drainage fittings and sani- 
tary appliances. Special accurate patterns 
have been prepared for the pipes and fittings, 
and the cores are specially treated with the 
object of securing a perfectly smooth inside 
surface. The inspection chambers are de- 
signed to afford the greatest facility of access 
for cleansing or inspection, and the various 
bends, etc., meet the requirements of almost 
any situation, although any special angle can 
be made to order. The pipes and fittings are 
made equal in strength to street mains; and 
as.a precaution that has been found entirely 
effective against corrosion, they are coated, 
inside and out, at a high temperature, with 
Dr. Angus Smith’s solution. The inspec- 
tion chambers are formed in the pipe itself, 
securing immunity from the risk of defective 
brick manholes. The catalogue includes all 
requisite fittings and accessories, as well as 
the firm’s patent controlled syphons, the 
‘* Horometer ’’ timing syphon, a patent auto- 
matic sewage sprinkler, sewage ejectors, 
chain lift pumps, flushing valves, penstocks, 
etc. There are, besides, various patterns of 
boilers, and the firm’s new pattern calorifiers. 
A good general index affords ready reference 
to an exceptionally useful catalogue. 


wn 


Door and Window Fittings. 

Messrs. Parker, Winder and Achurch, Ltd., 
hardware merchants, Broad Street, Birming- 
ham, contractors to H.M. Government, the 
Natal Government, the L.C.C., and other cor- 
porations, have issued a fine catalogue ilfus- 
trating the various types or patterns of door 
and window furniture and fittings of which 
they are patentees and manufacturers. These 
include a complete equipment of fittings for 
many varieties of service, plain and decora- 
tive, and of all the usual kinds of hardware 
associated with doors and windows, as well 
as with bookcases, etc. The ‘‘ Securities” 
patent hotel mortice lock is specially edapted 
for- “suited work” where security and 
privacy are essential Whereas in locks of this 
kind, the levers are usually alike, rendering 
the conversion into: a -master-key~ a simple 
matter of filing the wards, the differentiation 
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in the system under notice is in the levers, 
so that an ordinary visitor’s key cannot pos- 
sibly be converted into a master-key. Many 
other mortice locks, of various patterns, are 
listed in the catalogue, as well as rim locks, 
front-door locks, stock locks, night latches, 
prison-cell locks, handles, finger-plates of 
various materials and patterns; bell pulls, 
electric switches; hinges of all kinds, panic 
bolts and latches, indicating devices; door 
springs and checks, fanlight and casement 
adjusters and openers; ventilator fittings, 
catches, stays, sash fittings, and sash lifts, 
fasteners, and pulleys, etc. Steel gates and 
railings for many purposes are also illus- 
trated; and trolley tracks, elevators, cowls, 
staircases, weather vanes and finials add to 
the use and interest of a catalogue that archi- 
tects will find decidedly valuable for refer- 
ence. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A Council meeting was held at Koh-i- 
Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., on Thurs- 
day last, November 1oth, Mr. Leonard 
Horner (president) in the chair. Report 
was received from the committee on the 
L.C.C. suggested building regulations in 
connection with reinforced concrete con- 
struction. A long discussion took place 
on the land value duties, together with 
their effect upon the Luilding indust1y, 
and the matter was referred to the com- 
mittee for further consideration. The 
Organisation Committee’s report was re- 
ceived, and new members were elected. 

Final instructions with regard to the 
composition of the Diary and Handbook 
were given, and the book will be issued 
the first week in January, I9QII. 

The requisition made to the authority 
by the Council as regards measurement of 
slating and roof tiling has been agreed 
upon, and the new method of measure- 
ment will take place from January Ist, 


IQII. 
The question of apprenticeship was 


again discussed, and the movement is re- 
ceiving very favourable support. 
Members were elected to fill certain 
offices. on the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland.—THOS. COSTIGAN, 


Secretary. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


B‘ rmingham—Alteration of Working Rules. 


The Executive Council of the Birmingham Build- 
ing Trades Employees’ Association have had under 
consideration the question of the revision of: the 
working rules with the various sections of the 
operatives, and in accordance with the provisions of 
the rules, notices were duly served on the 31st Octo- 
ber. It will be remembered that last March a new 
overtime rule was satisfactorily negotiated with the 
carpenters and joiners, the bricklayers and the 
labourers, which, with the view of preventing dis- 
putes, omitted the words ‘‘at the request of the 
emplvyer.’”? Experience had shown that tuis ex- 
pression was open to various in._rpretetions, the 
operatives, on the one hand, contending that all 
overtime wa. in effect made at the request of the 
employer, whilst the employers contended that much 
of the overtime. worked was done at the re- 
quest of the operatives. In addition to the omis- 
sion of these words, provision was made in the 
rules for the working of night shifts at the rate 
of time and a-quarter. Under the existing rule as 
well as under the rule previously in force, over- 
time was required to be -paid after 5 p.m., and 
the effect of this has been seriously to limit the pos- 
sible earnings of all classes of operatives, and par- 
ticularly of the lowest grade, namely, the labourers. 
The experience of the past year proves conclusively 
that the early termination of the, ordinary working 
day has not been satisfactory to the bulk of the 
operatives, because the only difficulties which have 
been met with have been cases where men at their 
own special request were allowed to work at ordi- 
nary rates until 5.30 or 6 p.m Profiting by this 
experience, the employers have given notice to 
alter the rule by providing that overtime shall not 
be paid. until after 6 p.m. Incidentally, this will 
prevent existing difficulties, and will enable the 
operatives in an ordinary week’s work to earn a 
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higher average wage. In the case of labourers,, 
for instance, the wages for a full week (without 
overtime, which in keen competitive jobs contrac- 
tors can rarely afford), . would be greater by 2s. 
8id., a not inconsiderable addition to the labourer’s 
earnings, With other branches of the operatives, of 
course, the addition would be greater, so that the: 
alteration would tend to the advantage of the 
worker. 

The working rules with the operative masons and 
plasterers were not altered last year, and the effect. 
of the employers’ notice to these branches would 
be to bring the overtime rule with them into uni- 
formity. In the case of the labourers, the em- 
ployers’ notice contains a proposal that the rule 
shall not apply to excavators. As the rules stand 
at present there is a provision in the wages rules 
that ‘‘ these rates shal] not apply to excavators,” 
and the operatives last year contended that having 
regard to the fact that excavators were specially 
excluded from’ the wages rule, they were naturally 
intended to be included in all the other rules. The 
employers reasonably centended that this could not 
be so unless they (i.e., excavators) were specially 
included in other rules. Obviously, it would be 
dangerous if such a contention as that of the 
labourers were to be admitted, because it would in- 
volve the proposition that that which is not speci- 
ally excluded from a rule is included in it. The 
natural explanation of the existing rules is that the 
words in the wages rule were specially inserted to 
prevent any misapprehension as to the wages of 
excavators. 

Another rule with regard to which notice has beem 
given to All branches of the operatives deals with 
what is known as ‘ walking time.’? The present 
rule provides that if the. distance of the work be 
within a radius of two and a half miles from Ste- 
phenson Place, the men shal] walk in their owm 
time, and that if between two and a-half miles and 
four miles, walking time shall be allowed at the 


rate of three miles per hour for the distance ir ex-~ 


cess of two and a-half miles. The following is am 
addendum: ‘‘ This rule not to apply to men set on 
at the job.” To illustrate the effect of the rule, it is 
only necessaiy to give one or two cases that may 
arise under “ts provisions The builders’ yard is, 
say, four miles from a job. An operator resides 
within, say, fifty yards of the job. He is engaged 
at the builder’s office. If the rule be interpreted 


literally, he need not start until one hour and twenty. 


minutes later than an-operative who was similarly 
engaged and who has, let us say, two miles to walk 
to the job. On the other hand, if the operative re- 
side four miles distant, and is set on at the job, 
he must walk in his own time, so that his fellow 
worker, who lives within fifty yards of the job, and 
was set on at the builder’s cffice, may actually re- 
main in bed for, let us say, an hour after the other 
man, who has four miles to walk, has passed his 
house on his way to the job. The employers, im 
their notice, propose that this rule shall be deleted. 

The last rule the employers have given notice to 
amend is that which states that ‘‘ For the purpose 
of these rules any person or any partnership, or 
body of persons carying on the odinary trade of a 
builder, or taking contracts to execute the whole 
or any part of ordinary building work shall be 
deemed to be a master builder.” It is proposed to 
alter this so as to bring within its scope any per- 
son or any partnership or body of persons “ execut- 
ing the whole or any part of ordinary building 
work,’”? whether they carry on the ordinary trade of 
a builder or take contracts or not.—G. Henry 
WRIGHT, Secretary. 


Sunderland. 


A general meeting of the Sunderland and Dis- 
trict Building Trades Association was held in the 
Board Room, 14, Norfolk Street, Sunderland, on 
October 25th, Mr. J. Morice Wright, president, in 
the chair. The resolution passed at the last quar- 
terly meeting of the Northern Counties Federation, 
recommending the deletion of the Sunderland 
dressed stone rule, and the substitution of the Tyne 
and Blyth District Federation rule, or some other 
similar rule in its place, was considered. The presi- 
dent and Mr. R. J. Huntley reported on the pro- 
ceedings at the Federation meeting. Mr. Huntley 
said he thought that it should be made a National 
affair, and that the same rule should apply through- 
out, the country. After considerable discussion, it 
was resolved that a ballot be taken among the mem- 
hers as to whether they are in favour of the dele- 
tion of the present dressed stone rule, and if so, 
what rule should be adopted in its place; and that 
a circular be forwarded to the members, setting 
out the Northern Counties Federation resolution, 
the Tyne and Blyth rule, and a rule containing the 
fair wages clause.”’ The notice of motion of Mr. R. 
J. Huntley, as follows: ‘‘ That consideration. be 
given to the question of fixing a reasonable scale 
of charges for time work and material,’’ was dis- 
cussed, and on the proposition of the president, 
seconded by Mr. W. B. Cooper, it was resolved > 
“That a sub-committe, consisting of the presi- 
dent, Mr. F. W. Ranken, and Mr. R. J. Huntley, 
with power to add, be appointed to go into the mat- 
ter, and draft a scale which shall be submitted to a 
general meeting for consideration.’’ Consideration 
was given to the Mayor Elect’s (Alderman San- 
derson) invitation to join a conference to consider 
means to improve the business of the town by at- 
tracting orders from outside the town and induc- 
ing the inhabitants of the town to place their orders 
at home, and it was decided to accept the invitation 
and that the mayor elect be informed of the fact. 
It was resolved to hold a dinner. The president 
drew attention to the recent deat’s by accident of 
Mr. Jolin T. Clark, a member of the firm of Messrs. 
John Clark and Son, Ryhope, members of the asso- 
ciation, and moved that a letter of condolence be 
forwarded to his family, which was agreed to.—W. 
H. Hone, solicitor, secretary. 
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Unter den Linden is closed at its western end by the gateway called the Brandenburger Thor. On 

the inrer side of this is the Pariser Platz—a square measuring "400 ft. each way—while on the outer 

sid2 ig n= fine semicircular space shown by the photograph above. The whole is a very effective 
example of modern town planning. : 


TOWN PLANNING IN BERLIN: SEMICIRCULAR SPACE TO THE WEST OF THE 
BRANDENBURGER THOR, WITH TIERGARTEN BEYOND. 
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This constitutes the special feature of the garden scheme. 


The fountain figure, in bronze, represents a boy spearing a fish. It was modelled by 
Mr. Derwent Wood, A.R.A. 


Further details of the garden are shown by the drawings reproduced on pages 540 and 541 of this issue. 


POND AND FOUNTAIN IN A “WEST COUNTRY” GARDEN. THOMAS H, MAWSON, HON. ARLB.A., 


GARDEN ARCHITECT. 


NOVEMBER 23rd, 1910. 
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Drawing and Architecture. 
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Gms; HE theory that the less culture an archi- 
id YS x tect has, the better and more sincere 
7 nee his architecture is likely 
2 4 ENS flourished before us every now and 
then as a kind of reaction. Fer- 
gusson, who had a good many cranks 
in bis head about architecture, made 
one memorable effort in this direction 
in his “History of Modern Archi- 
in holding up for admiration a certain church 
Malta, .as° built by a -man who 
neither write nor draw, and _ therefore, in- his 
a building carried out in the same spirit as the productions of 
medigval architecture. It would, he naively. added, have 
been one of the most beautiful churches in Europe, “had the 
designers only got a learned architect to look over their design, 
and correct the details.”? He does not seem to have realised 
that by that remark he gave away his whole case. 

It is to be regretted, though perhaps it is not surprising, 
that Mr. Gerald Horsley did not receive more support for 
his paper at the Architectural Association on the thesis “That 
Fine Draughtsmanship conduces to Fine Architecture.’’ Not 
surprising, because this is a kind of declaration that always, 
among the 


to be, 1S 


tecture,” 
at A\fousta; in 


comd 
view, 


in Lancelot Gobbo’s phrase, “raises the waters ”’ 
small class of architects who are pessimists in regard to all 
modern architecture (except their own). Modern architecture 
is something quite different from medieval architecture, there- 
fore it is wrong; and the difference must he in this nefarious 
modern habit of drawing. Medieval architects did not, ap- 
parently, draw ; at all events, when they did, they drew very 
badly, as Villars de Honnecourt’s sketch-book testifies ; let us 
cease to draw architecture, or only draw it badly, and we 
shall be on the same level as the medixval architects. 

It is perfectly “true, as. far as we can ascertain, that 
medieval architecture did not depend much upon drawing as 
we understand it ; though, in order to set things out properly, 
there must: have been more use of drawing than some people 
suppose. But times and conditions are changed. For the 
elaborate requiréments of modern planning, elaborate plans, at 
all events, are an absolute necessity; no building can be 
properly arranged without them. ‘That is one altered condi- 
tion. Another altered condition, of the greatest importance, 
is that since the Renaissance architecture has ceased to be 
a national art, carried on almost automatically on certain 
recognised lines, it has become an individual art, practised 
according to individual taste and genius. People may regret 
that, but they. cannot alter it. Even those who express 
greatest regret for it, and profess to think that it has been the 
death of architecture, have their own individual way of de- 
signing, sometimes with almost too obvious a mannerism. 
Then there is the fact that we are now largely adopting, or 
returning to, forms founded on Classic architecture, and it 
is unquestionable that in this style of architecture detail has 
to be more carefully designed and executed than in buildings 
of a Gothic type, nor can it by any means be safely left to 
the inventiveness of the working craftsman. Another modern 
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condition, which we frankly admit that we dislike, and con- 
sider very detrimental to architecture, is the prevalence of the 
contract system. It is this which is the cause of the cont- 
paratively timid and starved character of modern Classic com- 
pared with that of the days of Inigo Jones and Wren. ‘The 
contract system necessitates exact drawing. But it does not 
follow that without it exact drawing may not be, if not a 
necessity, at least an advantage. 

In these days architecture is desigu, not extempore build- 
ing on-an accepted system. ‘The building is the expression of 
an idea, and the idea may be complete on paper even if not 
a stone of the building has been laid or ever will be laid. Some 
of the finest designs have never been carried out, but the 
design exists complete on paper, as in the case of Street’s 
fine drawing for the Law Courts as he intended them, which 
is hanging now at Conduit Street. But for architectural draw- 
ing, that design would be a lost idea ; and it is far finer than 
the building as existing. Had it been built, it would cer- 
tainly have been no worse for having been on paper first. 
And the careful delineation of a design on paper gives the 
architect an opportunity of refining his design, of considering 
the proportion of different parts, and the relation of the de- 
tail to the whole, which he certainly could not have if he 
were only able to consider the details one by one as the 
building went on. 

The educational influence of drawing, so ably insisted en 
by Mr. Horsley, we presume can hardly be denied even by the 
anti-drawing section. The study of figure-drawing, from 
the life, though it may seem at first sight only remotely con- 
nected with architecture, is the greatest education in form and 
design that anyone can have; a man who can draw the figure 
ean draw anything. And taking drawing in more direct con- 
nection with architecture, it must be obvious to all who have 
tried it that the way we learn most about the design and 
structure of an ancient building is by drawing it. No mere 
study of illustrations by the eye has the same effect ; in the 
course of drawing it a score of little but important points 
come out—force themselves upon the draughtsman’s notice, 
which might have escaped notice otherwise. 

And if drawing tends to assist observation, and therefore 
assists the education of the architect, conversely the love ot 
and the talent for architecture makes itself evident in a pre 
disposition to draw and a faculty for making fine drawings. 
The evidence of this, in modern times at all events, is far 
too striking and extensive to be ignored. Almost all our 
modern architects who have made a great name and a great 
success have been early known as fine draughtsmen. The 
early drawings by the architect of the Houses of Parlhame:ni 
are among the most beautiful work of the kind ever seen, and 
one of his first engagements was one to make drawings of 
Egyptian remains, as the artist accompany ing a touring party. 
Street was a beautiful draughtsman ; so was Waterhouse. Sir 
Aston Webb, who now commands so wide a field in the prac 
tice of architecture, was known in his younger days as one 
of our most beautiful draughtsmen. Nesfield and Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw first came into notice by their published drawing’ 
Mr. Jackson and Professor Blomfield are both accomplished 


draughtsmen. The result of modern experience seems to show 
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that it is the men who are the finest draughtsmen who sub- 
sequently take the prizes of the “profession or art’’ of archi- 
tecture. It may be argued that post hoc is not propter hoc, 
but at’ all events facts seem to show that there is some inti- 
mate connection between success in drawing and success in 
architecture. 

And, lastly, we would urge that architectural drawing, con- 
sideréd as the representation of architecture in drawings, is a 
beautiful form of art in itself, which is worth cultivating, not 
only for the pleasure it gives to those who look, but for the 
delight of him. who draws. . “What a beautiful thing is. this 
perspective,’’ said Paolo Uccello (who is supposed to have 
discovered the art), enraptured over his own work, . Cannot 
many a young architect echo the sentiment, as he sees his 
conception of a building grow up under his skilful hands into 
apparent form and substance and effect? A man who does 
not enjoy making a good perspective will be unlikely to make 
a good building. 

Decidedly, we are on the side of architects who draw ; may 
they flourish ! 


The Late Mr. La Farge. 
M R. JOHN LA FARGE, whose death we regret to see 


announced, was a very, important figure in American 

art, and in some ways a remarkable artist; but 
American art is still rather a relative standard, though the 
Americans (naturally) do not seem fo: be aware of the fact. 
We read in the daily papers that the-death of Mr. La Farge 
is the greatest loss which. American art has sustained since 
the death of St. Gaudens, who has been spoken of as a great 
sculptor. He was a great American sculptor, no doubt, and 
he had ideas, but he had never achieved style in sculpture. 
Mr. La Farge, in a similar sense, was a great American 
painter, but an exhibition of his pictures some few years ago 
in London rendered it evident that he was a designer, not a 
painter ; as paintings, his works were hard, toneless, and 
textureless, and were'a great disappointment to those who had 
made the acquaintance of his designs previously only in black 
and white. As a designer of symbolic figures he had a great 
power ; his design of the Evil One sowing tares, for instance, 
was a thing that remained in the memory ;.and his style of 
design was well suited for mural decoration, in which we 
believe he did a good deal ; but his countrymen must not call 
him a painter, in the full and true sense of the word. Mr. 
La Farge also influenced the improvement of stained glass 
design in America very much, and in entirely the right direc- 
tion. That was a branch of art that he thoroughly under- 
stood, and in which he has probabl 


v left a Tasting and an im- 
portant influence behind him. 


Tolstoy's View of Art. 


Y the death of Tolstoy a great heart and a great intellect 

B are removed from the world; but it was an intellect 
not entirely sane in its views and its prejudices. Like 

some other thinkers and writers with strong feelings as to the 
paramount importance of duty (Carlyle was another of them), 
he confounded art with morality, or at all events thought that 
art was worthless or misdirected unless it subserved_a moral 
lesson. This was a double mistake. An art of which moral 
influence is the admitted object is pretty sure to lose its power 
as art, and on that very account probably does not achieve its 
moral lesson. Art is for enjoyment, and the real morality of 
art consists in its administering to enjoyment of an elevated 
kind, and in being thorough and conscientious in itself. There 
is a certain immorality in careless, showy, slapdash art; it 
sets an example of cultivating notoriety rather than real 
achievement ; while all art to which the most conscientious 
pains and effort have been given has a sort of moral influence, 
in setting a high standard of effort. That is the real morality 
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of art. There is something for consideration, however, in 
Tolstoy’s ylew that art had become too sophisticated, and that 
true art should be immediately comprehensible by the simplest 
minds. One must not push that too. far; some degree of 
mental culture is necessary to understand the best that art has 
to give; but in regard to architecture, for instance,-it is true 
that broad and simple effects tell more than that which is over- 
elaborated and far-fetched. It is best that art should be so 
far broad and simple as to appeal to mankind at large; but 
along with this there will generally be a higher message which 
is only appreciated by the few. The fine.element in Tolstoy’s 
view, mistaken as it was in some respects, consists in his 
absolute sincerity, and his desire that the same sincerity should 
appear in art. But one may be sincere without being dog- 
matic, 


The Mall Improvement. 


ROFESSOR PITE makes an important suggestion in 
Pp the “‘Times,’’ for the connection of the Mall with the 
Strand, accompanied by a sketch plan, which we re- 
produce. He points out that the demolition of three more 
houses on the south side of Trafalgar Square will not pro- 
duce a satisfactory architectural effect; that it will become 
apparent that the axis of the archway is not that of the 
Strand, and the entry will be flanked by buildings of com- 
monplace character, the side elevation of Drummond’s Bank 
being one. He proposes, as indicated in his plan, to form 
a circular place, completing the line of Sir Aston Webb’s 
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building, with an arcaded opening to Charing Cross of simi- 
lar character to that of the existing building. This would 
be an effective, though rather costly way of doing it; but 
the position only illustrates the mistake that was made in 
departing from Sir Aston Webb’s original design, in which 
the want of axiality between the Mall and the Strand was 
fully provided for by the large fountain placed at the point 
of intersection ef the two axes, so as to make a central object 
in the vista from both directions. That was in fact the best 
point in Sir Aston Webb’s plan for the Victoria Memorial 
Road, and we have never understood why it was abrogated. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


Re-planning Bradford. 


Phe re-planning of Bradford is under discussion in the local 
newspapers, and it is gratifying to find that the architects are 
taking a chief share in it. One of them writes in the “ Brad- 
ford Daily Telegraph”? suggesting that a Kingsway com- 
mencing from Forster Square, and extending up Kirkgate 
to the top of Ivegate, would form a wide main artery. With 
a view to obtaining a more direct approach to the Great 
Northern and Lancashire and Yorkshire Stations, Bank Street 
can be extended through the George Hotel to Leeds Road, 
crossing Hall Ings, and then through the obsolete Court 
House, and thus bring the station into almost direct line with 
the shopping centre of the city. He remarks that while the 
extension of the railway across Forster Square will give oppor- 
tunities for a great improvement in blocks of buildings and 
streets affected, nevertheless a railway viaduct at its best 
is not calculated to inspire shop building along the line of 
route. It can only be a one-sided street with the arches or 
supports taking up a portion of it. Experience of this form of 
street has already been acquired in other cities ; one particular 
instance is Liverpool. The most casual observer could not be 
impressed with the effects of the raised railway near George’s 
Pier Head and continuing along Waterloo Road, Regent 
Road, etc. The first thing that strikes one about these sug- 
gestions is the imitativeness—it would perhaps be unfair to 
call it poverty of invention—which leads to the repetition of 
names lke Kingsway. As to the treatment of railway lines, 
this is everywhere one of the most difficult problems with 
which town-planners are confronted. The effect of the rail- 
Ways is disastrous on both sides ; but surely the stations need 
not be so depressingly ugly. 


The Problem of St. George’s Hall. 


The most illuminating contribution to the controversy 
which has arisen over the project to set up a memorial to 
King Edward in front of the south portico of St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, is that by Mr. Lionel B. Budden, M.A., 
published in the current issue of “The Architectural 
Review.’? After a careful examination of the working draw- 
ings preserved in the Municipal Offices in Liverpool, Mr. 
Budden says it would appear that the question of providing 
means of access to the south portico had from the first proved 
one of Elmes’s most serious difficulties. The earliest existing 
plan and elevation of this facade show the architect’s first 
conception to have been the prototype to which Cockerell 
returned in arriving at his ultimate solution. The basement 
wall was broken simply by a central doorway. A tunnel-like 
passage led from this door to concealed steps ascending. to 
the rear of the portico. The south entrance to the hall was 
therefore designed as a piece of isolated architecture, con- 
venient access to which from the street below was practically 
unnecessary. For some reason Elmes was apparently forced 
to abandon this treatment of the base, and proceeded to work 
on other lines, but with no certain success. A number of un- 
dated alternative schemes have survived, and at the time of 
his death in 18447 nothing definite had been determined. Tt 
has been suggested that he intended the portico to be ap- 
proached from the street by means of a continuous flight of 
steps. But no evidence of any sort can be discovered to sup- 
port the theory, and the steep slope of the street itself renders 
the probability of such an idea ever having been entertained 
very remote. ‘The earliest drawing of the present arrange- 
ment is dated 1860, though other drawings—notably one pre- 
pared in 1858—suggest that the idea was submitted in various 
modified forms between 1853 and 1860. In the absence of 
data to the contrary, it would seem, then, that seven years 
elapsed before Cockerell was abie ‘9 prevail upon the com- 
mittee to sanction the abolition o7 the approach. The heavy 
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battered wall, 13ft. in advance of the old vertical face, was 
carried through, and an unbroken plateau constructed in 
front of the portico. This was in substance Elmes’s original 
(the central and steps being 
omitted), and a finer solution of the problem could hardly be 
imagined. : 


conception door concealed 
The massive solidity of the great basis, weakened 
by no incision, gives added breadth and force to the super- 
structure, and its well-calculated simplicity emphasises the 
rich magnificence of the portico. ‘The superb colonnade is 
raised upon a vast pedestal, from which it may make a more 


splendid impact upon the imagination. ‘To have proposed to 


destroy this achievement and deliberately revert to a crude 
form of the feature condemned by Cockerell half a century 
ago, indicates an, extraordinary presumption. But the imme- 


diate environment of St. George’s Hall has in recent years 
suffered much from the hands of sculptors, and at consider- 
able public expense ; so that the spirit of the recent project 
Was not without precedent. 


The Dining Hal! at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
(See Centre Plate.) 

This hall was built in the middle of the nineteenth century 
from the designs of Mr. Salvin, in a manner remotely 
Jacobean, and in certain features, notably its roof, offering 
some suggestion of inspiration from the Hall of the Middle 
Temple. It was, however, provided with an immense allow- 
ance of window. ‘The longitudinal axis of the hall is ar- 
ranged approximately from north to south, the dais and high 
table occupying the southern end, which is illumined by a 
large south window, as well as by the traditional dais bay on 
the west side. The hall was further lit by large three-light 
round-headed windows, along its sides, one to each roof com- 
partment. All these windows were not only wide, but very 
tall, and carried down to within a few feet of the floor. The 
roof principals, which are of the hammer-beam and collar 
type, are supported upon stone corbels. These, as Salvin 
left them, were very long, and had the effect of low ering the 
apparent height of the roof by bringing its supports too near 
the floor. They have been altered and shortened. The col- 
lege had felt for some time that it was desirable to diminish 
the window space, which was found to be uncomfortably 
liberal, and, by raising their sills, and thus shortening the 
window, to provide space for a high wainscot of oak 
panelling, upon which the numerous portraits could be hung. 
It was also desired to conceal the carving tables and buttery 
approaches, by forming the usual collegiate servery “behind 
screens,’’ and to provide a gallery over the screens. After a 
strictly limited competition in the spring of 1908, in which 
five architects took part, the award was made to the designs 
of Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., who has car- 
nied out the alterations. The windows have been altered, both 
in respect to the form of their heads and the height of their 
sills; oak panelling has been carried round the sides to a 
height of about r1ft., and behind the dais to a height of about 
14ft. ; an oaken screen with entrances and serving doors, has 
been carried across the north end, beneath a gallery, whose 
overhanging front is supported upon fluted 
columns. Upon the gallery front, and upon the ends of the 
hammer beams, and the centres of the collars of the roof, 
shields, carved and emblazoned with the arms of College 
worthies and benefactors, have been placed. The plaster 
ceiling has been superseded by one of boards, subdivided by 
broad shallow ribs, with carved and gilded bows on their in- 
The oak is all English, of fine quality and 
The hall is situated 


disengaged 


tersections. 
sightly ammonia stained and waxed. 
above the college kitchen and its offices, and is approached 
from the ground level by means of twin staircases, one for 
occupants of the “high table’’ at the southern end, and one 
for undergraduates at the northern end. These staircases, 
which unite on a common landing near the vestibule of ap- 
proach from Gonville Court, were extremely steep, the steps 
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of stone, and the walls merely plastered. They were also, 
unlike the hall, inadequately lit. New stairs, of . easier 
“going,” in concrete, with teak treads and risers, have been 
substituted for the old, and the walls have been clothed with 
oak panelling to a considerable height. New windows have 
been formed, and plain, shallow vaulted plaster ceilings, sub- 
divided by transverse ribs, put up. Further alterations have 
been made in the College, the chief of which are the formation 
of a junior common room, long and low, with oak panelling, 
and chimney pieces of oak and stone, on the ground floor, 
the modification of the small fifteenth century dining hall, 
which had been cut up and partitioned off into lying rooms, 
in the last century, as an additional College library, and the 
construction of bathrooms, lavatories, and heating chambers 
in a newly formed basement. Mr. William Sindall, of Cam- 
bridge, was the contractor for all the work ; the wall carving 
was done by Mr. Mabey. of Vauxhall Bridge Road ; metal 
hinges, ete., casements and glazing (including some heraldic 
class), by Messrs. Wainwright and Waring, of Chiswick ; 
bronze hand-rails for stairs. v rought iron roof ties for the 
library, and other metal work, by Messrs. F. Clubb and Son, 
of Sudbury and Hampstead ; heraldic painting, gilding, etc., 
by Mr. Jackson, of Ealing ; and plasterwork by Mr. Lawrence 
Turner, of Lamb’s Conduit Street.. Mr--H. Leaf, of Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, carried out the extensive alterations 
to the electric lighting, and the provision of ventilating fan 
and: motor, etc:, and Messrs. Amburn, Marriott and Co., of 
Higham Ferrers, carried out the heating and hot water supply 


work. 


Memorial to Mr. G. F. Watts. 

A memorial to the late Mr. George Frederick Watts, O.M., 
R.A., is being constructed at Compton, Surrey, where he 
spent his last years. In the village cemetery, in which is a 
mortuary chapel erected some years ago from the designs of 
Mrs. Watts, a cloister of brick, g1ft..in length and 7ft. in 
width, is being built, and is expected to be completed in the 
course of the next few weeks. In it will be placed two simply 
framed tablets executed from the designs of Mr. Watts. One, 
“The Destiny,’’ represents the beginning of life, and the 
other, “The Messenger,’’ the end of life. In the centre will 
be a modelled recumbent figure of Mr. Watts, the work of 
Mr. Thomas _Wren, of ‘The Hostel, Compton, where 
modelling and pottery-making have been carried on for many 
years under the direction of Mrs. Watts. -Mrs.-Watts’s aim 
in providing for other memorial tablets to be placed in the 
cloister is to prevent the cemetery from being disfigured, as 
she considers, by irregular upright tombstones. 
the reception of memorial tablets have erected in 
America, but this is believed to be the first cloister constructed 
in a modern cemetery in England. 


Cloisters for 
I YEO TL 


London’s Memorial to King Edward. 

A definite step has been taken towards erecting in London 
a suitable memorial of King Edward. A meeting of the 
General Committee of the Mansion House Fund determined 
on the erection of a statue at a cost of from £50,000 to 
479,000 in some conspicuous place in the metropolis. The 
Executive Committee, to which the matter had been entrusted, 
brought up a report expressing the opinion that, whatever else 
the memorial to King Edward might consist of, there should, 
as proposed by Viscount Esher, first and foremost be a statue 
of his Majesty in some appropriate place in London, to be 
hereafter decided. Various suggestions as to the site of the 
statue, such as the centre of the Broad Walk in the Green 
Park, Piccadilly Circus, etc., have reached the committee, 
and will be duly considered. The General Committee agreed 
that such a statue, with its accessories, should be erected in 
the metropolis. It was roughly computed during the dis- 
cussion, that the cost of such a work of art would be from 
£50,000 to £70,000. The Executive Committee then  re- 
duced the consideration of the suggestions to four of the most 
suitable and popular of them—viz.: (1) Viscount Esher’s pro- 
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posal for an historical museum in Londonon the lines of. the 
Musée Carnavalet in Paris. (2) Lord Avebury’s scheme for 
a central hall for the University of London. (3) Lord Evers- 
ley’s suggestion for providing a monumental chapel or annexe 
to Westminster Abbey. (4) The acquisition of the Crystal 
Palace. In the result the Executive Committee decided to 
recommend to the General Committee schemes 1 and 2, with 
a view to their determining whether either should be adopted 
—in addition to the statue—as the form of the London 
memorial to the late King. 


No. 9, Conduit Street. 

Pending the rebuilding of the facade of the Institute of 
Architects’ house at 9, Conduit Street, which we hope to see 
carried out sooner or later, may we suggest that it is reaily 
time that the wretched Early . Victorian cast-iron rail- 
ing should be removed from before the front, and replaced 
by something more artistic. Inside the building everything 
in the vestibule and in the new rooms is now in perfectly good 
taste ; and outside, where every one can see it, the architects’ 
house is disfigured by ore of the worst and most common- 
place iron. railings in London. If this were removed and 
replaced with a railing of good design, there would be nothing 
to complain of in the aspect of the facade, except that it is 
inadequate in character and material, for it is not in bad taste. 
Whenever the fagade is rebuilt, it would be easy to temporarily 
remove the railing and replace it after the work was done. 


The RJI.B.A. and the Society of Architec!s. 

The following paragraph, taken from the current issue of 
the Journal of the Society of Architects, indicates a reyret- 
table oversight on the part of the Royal Institute with regard 
to the recent Town Planning Conference :—“The R.I.B.A. 
did not hesitate to ask the Society to distribute the Con- 
ference literature to its members, but they did not extend the 
courtesy of an official invitation for the Society to be repre- 
sented. Four years ago the R.I.B.A. gladly accepted a 
contribution of #100 from the Society toward the expenses of 
the Architectural Congress, and from time to time the Institute 
place themselves in the invidious position of seeking and ac- 
cepting favours .and assistance from a Society which appa- 
rently is not in their opinion entitled to the courtesies extended 
to other similar corporate bodies.’? 


The Corporation and St. Paul’s Bridge. 

Mr. W. H. Thomas, Chairman of the Bridge House 
Estates Committee of the City of London Corporation, reply- 
ing at the meeting of the Court of Common Council, last week, 
to questions, said that the London County Council’s letter of 
July last, which had caused the trouble between them and the 
Corporation, had since been tacitly withdrawn at a recent 
conference between them and representatives of the Council. 
Those representatives expressed the Council’s willingness to 
join in the Corporation’s scheme, and the City welcomed their 
co-operation, but on reasonable terms and conditions. He 
understood the City’s scheme was still condemned by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, whose idea was to open 
up the view of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Committee con- 
sidered that suggestion impracticable both for traffic reasons 
and having regard to the enormously increased cost which 
would be involved. The Corporation were not disposed to 
build a new bridge simply to get a finer view of St. Paul’s. 
Cathedral. The Committee would procure the best architec- 
tural advice which was available before sanctioning any design 
for the new bridge. The threat of the Royal Institute of: 
British Architects to oppose the City’s Bill in Parliament had’ 
no terrors for the Committee. At all events, the Corporation: 
and not the Institute were the custodians of the trust money 
from which the bridge would be built. Here, again, we get: 
that touch of “temper ’’ which is so deplorable an element in 
public affairs, and a recrudescence of that narrow parochial: 
view which has ruined so many promising schemes. 
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& The additions to Chelsea Town Hall, which have been carried out from designs by Mr. Leonard Stokes, P.R.I B.A., form the rew 
front to King’s Road, and provide new municipal offices for the town clerk, borough acccuntant, and other officials. The entrance 
shown above leads through a oorridor to the Old Town Hall at the rear, which {was built from designs by the late Mr. J. M. 

Brydon. The fagade is carried out in’ Portland stone and Cornish granite, with brick: filling. 


CHELSEA TOWN HALL EXTENSION: DETAIL OF ENTRANCE. LEONARD STOKES, .P.R.1.B.A. ARCHITECT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor declines the responsibility for the state- 
ments made or opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents.] 


Joyce Green Hospital, Dartford. 


SirR,—In your obituary notice, Novem- 
ber roth, you attribute the design and 
carrying out of the Joyce Green Hospital 
at Dartford to the late John Treadwell, 
F.S.I., in association with his surviving 
partner. May I correct this error by stat- 
ing that my late firm, A. and C. Harston, 
were entrusted with that work, one of con- 
siderable magnitude, by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. 

ARTHUR HARSTON. 


The Minimum Cost of Cottages. 


Sir,—Mr. Strachey’s cottages do not ap- 
pear to have been cubed up—a strange 
omission. I have endeavoured to cube 
them up, and they work out at about 4d. 
per cubic foot. If this is so, they are not 
cheaper than other cottages, and the sav- 
ing is gained by reducing the size of the 
cottages—a simple method. Even then 
they might have been much more com- 
fortable if they had been designed dif- 
ferently, by an architect. I fear they 
would not appear so successful in a com- 
petition, judged with other plans by a 
competent assessor. 

A REGULAR READER. 


“‘ The Difficulties of Preserving Buildings.”’ 


SiR,—In your issue of September 28 last 
you published, under the above heading, 
a sketch of an ancient building at Limps- 
field, Surrey, together with a letter from 
Mr. Arthur Keen bearing upon the sub- 
ject. 

The Committee of this Society addressed 
a letter to the Postmaster-General begging 
that the decision to demolish the building 
might be reconsidered, as it had been 
assured by those competent to judge that 
the building could be altered so as to pro- 
vide the accommodation required, without 
detracting from its value to any appreciable 
extent. 

The Committee also ventured to point 
out that if this anciént* building is de- 
molished, the most picturesque part of 
Limpsfield village will be destroyed. 

I am desired by the Committee to for- 
ward to you a copy of the reply which 
it has received from the . Postmaster- 
General, in the hope that you may be able 
to spare space to publish it in your valu- 
able columns. 


THACKERAY TURNER, Secretary, 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 


[Copy] 

General Post Office, London. 

5th November, 1910. 
SirR,—In reply to your letter of the 7th 
ultimo, relative to a building at Limpsfield 
which has been purchased by the Sub- 
Postmaster as a site for a new Post Office, 
I am directed by the Postmaster-General 
to state that the suggestion that the build- 
ing should be altered with a view to pro- 
viding the accommodation required has 
been carefully considered; but this is 
found to be impracticable. Not only is 
the building faulty in itself, but it is also 
insanitary, and, owing to the saturated 
state of the sub-soil, a menace to the health 

of adjoining occupiers. 
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The building itself; though it forms-part 
of an interesting group, has no particular 
historical interest. 

It is understood that the Sub-Postmaster, 
as the result of enquiries which extended 
over some time, was unable to find any 
other available site suitable for the pur- 
pose in view; And, in all the circumstances, 
the Postmaster-General regrets that he 
does not see his way to interfere further 
in the matter. I am, Sir, your obedient 
Servant, (Signed) E. CRABB. 


Arbitration Award Between 
Leicester Plumbers and Heating and 
Domestic Engineers. 


Sir,—I am instructed by my Committee 
to inform you that although our National 
Federation have recommended the above 
award to the various local associations, 
this Federation have been unable to ap 
prove the same. 

I am also requested to ask that you will 
call attention to this fact in an early issue 
of your journal. 

JOHN TOMLISON, Secretary. 

Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales 

Building Trades Employers’ Federa- 
tion. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Coventry Municipal Buildings and Town 
Hall. 


The conditions of this competition, which 
is open to all architects, have now been 
issued, and state that while the municipal 
buildings are not to cost more than £50,000, 
the cost of the town hall is left to the discre- 
tion of competitors. The winner is to carry 
out the design, and will receive £150 in addi- 
tion to his-commission. The authors of the 
designs placed first and third will receive 
£175 each. Mr. E. Guy Dawber is the 
assessor. 

Deptford Library. 

The assessor to be appointed in connection 
with the limited competition for a central 
library building for Deptford is to receive a 
fee of fifty guineas. 


Town Hall, Airdrie. 


The awards in this competition are as fol- 
lows :—1, James Thomson and Sons, who are 
appointed architects of the new building; 2, 
George Arthur and Son; 3, A. D. Aitken. 
The successful design is in Renaissance style, 
with large hall for 1,300, and small hall for 
350. 

Swansea Cottage Exhibition. 


The assessors in this competition (Mr. 
H. Bedford Tyler, of Bournville, Mr. Geot- 
frey Lucas, F.R.I.B.A., of London, Mr. 
George Bell; A.M.I.C.E., of Swansea, and 
Mr. W. Miller, of Swansea) have issued 
their award as follows :— 

Class A (maximum cost £202).—Gold 
medal: Exhibits 10, 11, and 12. Cost, in- 
cluding builder’s profits, and architect’s 


fees, £195 6s. 8d. Architeet: E. C. P. 
Monson, F.R.I.B.A,, London. Builders: 
Messrs. Spencer, Santo and Co, Ltd., 
London. 


Class B (maximum cost £231).—Gold 


medals: Exhibit 16. “Exhibits 5 and 4. 
Bracketed equal. 
Exhibit 16: Cost, including builders’ 


profits, and architects’ fees, £231. Archi- 
tects: Messrs. Pepler and Allen, Swansea 
and London. Builders: Messrs. Spencer, 
Santo and Co., Ltd., London. 

Exhibits 5 and 6: Cost, including 
builders’ profits and architect’s fees, £23r-. 
Architect: Charles T. Ruthen, Swansea. 
Builders : Messrs. Lloyd Bros. ..Swansea; 

Class C (maximum cost, £260).—Gold 
medal: Exhibits 18 and 19. Cost, includ- 
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ing. builders’profits and_.architect 
£2359 6d. Architect + Char 
Ruthen,: Swansea. Builders: 
Lloyd Bros. Swansea. 

Silver medal: Exhibits -2-and 3. ~ Cost, 
including builders*.profits and architect’s 
fees, £259 17s. 6d, Architect: Charles T. 


175, les 
Messrs. 


Ruthen, Swansea. Builders: Messrs. 
Lloyd Bros., Swansea. 
Bronze medal: Exhibit 14. Cost, in- 


cluding builders’ profits. and architects’ 
fees, £260. Architects’: Messrs. Pepler 
and Allen, Swansea and London. Builders : 
Messrs. Dawson and Jones, Forest Fach, 
Sheffield and Huddersfield. 

Class D (maximum cost £350).—Gold 
medal: Exhibits 8 and 9g. Cost, includ- 
ing builders’ profits and architect's fees, 
£336. Architect: P. Morley Horder, 
F.R.I.B.A., London. Builders: Messrs. 
Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd.,' London. 

The above awards are made on the un- 
derstanding that the exhibitors are pre- 
pared to build 12 or more cottages on the 
Town Hall Estate at the same price if 
called upon to do so by the Swansea Town 
Council within a reasonable time. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN: 


Nov. 29. Bancor (County Down). SEA- 
WATER BATHS.—Particulars in our issue for 
October 12. 


Dec. 1. MANCHESTER. LAYING OUT OF THE 
BLACKLEY EsTATE.—Particulars in our issue 
for. October 12. 


Dec. 5. | RHOSNEIGR, ANGLESEY.—Plans 
and specifications are invited for water and 
sewerage schemes for the village of Rhos- 
neigr. Particulars from Owen J. Hughes, 
Clerk to the Valley R.D.C., Bryncuhelyn, 
Llanerchymedd, Anglesey. 


Dec. 14. DovuGras (ISLE oF MAn).—Com- 
petitive designs and plans for the laying out 
of the grounds of Villa Marina, Douglas. 
Particulars in our issue for October 12. 


Dec. 31. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILDING OF 
Mr. J. E. BEALE’s PREMISES. Particulars in 
our issue for October 12, and see notes by 
Society of Architects and R.1.B.A., in our 
issue of November 2nd. 


FEB'1, 1911. Dusiin. NEw PAVILION, 
RoyaL HospITAL FOR INCURABLES AT DoNNy- 
BROOK.—Particulars in our issue for October 
2. 


MarcH 11, 1911.—MUNICIPAL OFFICES, 
CovENTRY.—This competition is open to all 
architects, and the assessor is Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber. Particulars (on receipt of two 
guineas) from Geo. Sutton, Town Clerk, 10, 


Hay Lane, Coventry. 


MARCH 15, 1911. THEATRE AT SAN SALVA- 
por.—Particulars in our issue for October 26. 


No Date. TREDEGAR (Mon.). MODEL 
VILLAGE.—The Directors of the Oakdale 
Navigation Collieries, Ltd., offer a prize of 
roo guineas for the best set of plans for the 
building of as»model village for this colliery. 
Particulars from Mr. A. S. Tallis, general 
manager, Oakdale Navigation Collieries, Ltd., 
Tredegar, Mon. 


FORM 4 AND THE BUILDING TRADE. 


To a plaintiff in the Clerkenwell County 
Court on Wednesday last, Judge Edge 
said: “This is about~the worst time of 
year that you could ask for an order 
against a master builder. Not only is it 
the worst time of year, but we hear that 
building work has stopped by reason of 
Form 4. There is a complaint all over 
the country that it has been a great blow 
to the building trade. I have men coming 
here on judgment summons days and 
telling me that they are in the building 
trade, that they are out of work, and can- 
not pay. I hear it again and again.” 
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‘AN AMERICAN “SLIPHEAD” WINDOW IN A BRICK WALL 


(See next page. ) 
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THE DESIGN OF WOODEN 
CASEMENT WINDOWS, 


BY C. PITWOOD .CARTER, A.R.LB.A. 


Most architects will agree that case- 
ment windows are more suitable for sma!l 
houses than sash windows, being more 
artistic in, appearance, and free from the 
tendency to rattle. They have, however, 
two drawbacks, the first being that unless 
properly designed they are not watertight; 
and the second, and by far’the commoner, 
they tend to sag and bind at the sill. 

Recently I have had reasons for care- 
fully looking into the detailing of case- 
ments, and have been struck with the fact 
that very many casements, even when well 
detailed ftom a weather point of view, 
have not had much thought spent on them 
from ,the “binding” point of view. 

Generally speaking, low casements look 
far better than tall ones, and about ift. gin. 
is near the limit for centre to centre of 
mullions, which should be about 4hin. 
by 3in.; but if two din. rebates are worked 
off, this only leaves 2in. on the face, which 
is not enough; zebates, however, need not 
be worked in the solid. 

Turning to actual details, we may take 
it as a rule that a simple section on right 
lines, and well made, will be far more 
effective than an elaborate section, and 
this applies equally to iron casements. 

One frequently sees the frames, and 
especially the sills, of casements so cut 
away that they are considerably -weakened. 

Fig. 1 shows a type often seen, with the 
face of the casement flush with ‘the frame 
—perhaps it would be more correct to 
Say that the faces are meant to be flush, 
for they are not in that relation very 
long.’ It will be seen that it is next to im- 
possible to make this section watertight at 
the head. On a windy day, water runs 
down the wall above, and is blown into 
the joint between the casement and frame, 
and, when once in, it is too late to deal 
with it effectively. 

Figs, 2 and 3 are very common types of 
sills, and if the joint is fairly good they 
are weatherproof, though they are very 
much weakened by cutting away; but the 
least sag in the casement causes them to 
bind, and even if they do not sag, the 
first renewal coat of paint has this effect. 
Result: Joiner is. called in, and he 
~ €ases’’ the casement by planing off the 
paint on the bottom of the sill, | 
the wood exposed to the weather. 

The conclusions I have come to, after 
Many experiments, are that the type of 
details shown by the plan and section are 
by far the best.. The casement should be 
set in a reveal to allow a deep throating 
on the head, and a rebated bead planted 


eaving 


‘on the frame to obviate the necessity of 
‘cutting away and weakening the frame. 


This bead should be bevelled to the case- 
ment at the sill, and&a hole should be 
bored through as°a condensation outlet. 
The sill of the casement should be formed 
with an outer lip bevelled to the front to 
throw off. water. The sill of the frame 
being throated to meet it, a very slight 
slope on the sill under the casement is all 
that is necessary, and the underside of the 
casement sill should be kept well clear, 
thus forming an air-lock, which is one of 
the most effective safeguards for keeping 
out wet, 

A 6in. bv 4in. sill on these lines will 
give room for a bold throated moulding 
on the front, and, if oak is used, no other 
sill will be necessary. If the frame is set 


in a reveal in the wall, some other sill 
will certainly be needed, in which case the 
wood sill of the frame should be: throated, 
as in Fig. 2, and not kept*ftush, as<in 
Fig. 3, because the joint: between -the 
two, always opens. A groove should be 
worked on the casement stiles as shown, 
and if the casements are fairly well made, 
they will be found quite watertight in all 
but the most exposed situations. 

Returning the plaster round the inside 
reveals with a very small rounded angle 
in cement is a suitable finish for the in- 
terior, and the window board need not in 
this case be wider than the sill. 

If the frame is used in a stucco-faced 
wall, the faces should be kept flush, and 
a rebate worked for the stucco as indicated 
on the plan by dotted lines. 


AN AMERICAN “SLIPHEAD” 
WINDOW. 


The illustration on the preceding page 
shows an American “sliphead”’ window, 
the name by which they are known in the 
South, where they are largely used. It is 
of Colonial type, set in a brick wall with 
a small iron balcony before it. The draw- 
ings being complete in themselves, no de- 
scription is needed, but attention is 
directed to the hinged head, which is lifted 
by the sash when raised, and which falls 
again into position by its own weight 
when ‘the sash is lowered. 
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CONSTRUCTION y 
ROOF TRUSSES. 


BY J. W. OVEREND. 


OF. BELFAST 


The form of truss commonly known as 
the Belfast type is being adopted. through- 
out the country for various purposes, in- 
cluding temporary and permanent struc- 
tures of all kinds, such as motor garages, 
mineral water works, galvanising sheds, 
ete, Being constructed of wood, they 
combine ‘lightness with strength, also 
cheapness of construction. As a general 
rule, they are built up of. red -deal, 
although pitch pine is sometimes used for 
the sandwiched tie beams. The photo- 
graph shows a Belfast form of roof con- 
struction that is at present being erected 
for Messrs. W. F. Butterfield, of Shipley, 
Yorks., ‘who are. manufacturers — of 
galvanised tanks, etc., and to whom the 
writer is indebted to use the photographs, 
and other particulars in connection with 
same. The building is for a new galvanis- 
ing shop, and covers an area of 3o0ft. by 
35ft. The clear span for the trusses is 
3aft. The number of trusses used in the 
construction is 29, and.a 4 truss is used at 
one end to.serve a*purpose in the .build- 
ing. The trusses.are. placed r1oft. centres 
apart. The sandwich tie beam is made 
up of two. gin. by rin. pieces of timbér 
bolted together at suitable places; the 
struts or-lacings-are 3in. by 1in., while the 
curved rafters are made up of 4 pieces 
2in; by 2in., sandwiched together in 
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couples. The tie beams at one end rest 
on the wall of an adjoining building, 
being similar to the extension with the 
same form of roof, while at the other end 
they are carried on an 111in, by 4in. horizon- 
tal wood plate or lintel, which is halved 
together at various places throughout its 
length. The plate is supported by brick 
piers 14in. square, as shown in the photo- 
graph No, 1. The r4in. piers have their 
base on a sandstone template, or corbel 
stone, which is likewise supported by brick 
piers 2ft. square, which rise from the. base. 
It will be noticed from the photograph, 
which gives a general view of underside of 
the trusses when fixed in position, that the 
stone template carries a steel rail for a 
traveller to run the length of the whole 
building. The trusses were made on the 
building site, being set out and built up 
on floor boards, forming a board laid on 
battens, on which were fixed pieces of 
wood to draw the pieces of wood to their 
curvilinear form by means of cramps. 
(See view No. 3.) The lacing pieces which 
form the herring-bone strutting in the 
trusses, are carried forward in order to 
make pockets for the purlins to rest in. 
In the centre of: the roof is a long lantern 
light running the entire length of the 
building, this being formed by bolting 
posts to the trusses, being strengthened at 
the base by horizontal pieces from truss 
to truss. The lantern light is intended 
to be, glazed on the system of Messrs. 
Meljows, of Sheffield. For the covering 
of the curved portion of the roof, in. 
tongued and grooved boards are used, these 
being double nailed to the purlins. 
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ENGLISH VERNACULAR DOMESTIC WORK. 


HI,—THE COMING OF THE 


ITALIAN INFLUENCE. 


BY J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.R.I.B.A. 


In the third of his series of lectures 


ji Saba gekec ee is not exempt from 

the universal law of change. No 
sooner has a given set of forms become 
established. and been carried towards per- 
fection than they are supplanted by a 
fresh set, which in their turn linger just 


long enough to impress their character on 
the period, and then give way to others. 
No sooner is one form grasped than it 


melts into something which may be equally 
rich, but is more or less new and strange. 
The Dawn of English Architecture. 

In England, this process of evolution 
continued uninterruptedly for four or five 
centuries—from the time when first we 
may be said to have possessed a national 
architecture down to the end of the 
fifteenth century. Each new growth 
sprang from something that was already 


there. We have watched this growth in 
the two former lectures. We have seen 
how the stern outlines and detail of the 


Norman barons gradually softened, how 
the round arch gave way to the pointed, 
and how the pointed arch became flattened 
from the acute to the obtuse. 

The Last Phase of English Gothic. 


The last phase of English Gothic archi- 


tecture, before it became tinged with 
foreign detail, is of grea interest, and 


presents many fine examples Many of 

Tudor houses, like Kirkby Muxloe and 
Compton Wynyates, were built of brick, 
with most of the wrought work in stone. 
The windows were still small, though 
fairly numerous. Their arches, as well 
as those of the doorways, were flat- -pointed. 
The chimneys assumed an amz azing 1ich- 
ness, whether in stone or in brick. Tudor 
chimneys are, indeed, one of the most re- 
markable productions of English crafts- 
men. 

Preparing for the Renaissance. 

Chimneys (of which illustrations were 
shown on the screen—Gothic from Preston 
Plucknett, and Tudor from East Barsham) 
had in some instances twisted stalks, which 
were also adopted in stone finials; wsed 
either on gables or at intervals along a 
parapet. Tudor finials from “ Gothic 
Architecture ’’ (Batsford) were seen sup- 
porting vigorous ‘heraldic beasts. The 
same kind of twisted pilaster is, or was, 
at Clifton Maubank, Dorset, part 
of which was removed to Montacute. The 
treatment seemed like a preparation for 
the Renaissance. This kind of detail is 
characteristic of Henry VII.’s time. With 
the accession of Henry VIII., the condi- 
tions which governed architectural evolu- 
tion underwent an alteration. There 
came an outside influence to affect our 
English developments, and certain forms 
and features crept in which had_ their 
origin not in the severe grey atmosphere 
of E ngland, but in the luxuri ious and sunny 
air of Italy. In other words, English 
architecture felt the touch of the Renais- 
sance. 

How Foreign Forms Crept In. 

It is to the effects of this new influence 
that the lecturer desired to draw attention, 
as well as to the manner in which those 
foreign forms were received. We know 
that in course of time they established 
themselves firmly, and, invaders as, thev 
were, they ousted the natives of the land 


at University College 
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from their ancient fastnesses.. But in the 
beginning their foothold was somewhat 
precarious. They effected a lodgment 
here and there, not all over the country— 
in this feature and in that, not over the 
whole structure. But fashion was in their 
favour, and gradually, but with increas- 
ing celerity, they spread hither and thither, 
to the exclusion of the ancient forms.. The 
struggle went on through the whole of the 
sixteenth century, and well into’ the 
seventeenth. 
Elizabethan Architecture. 


At length, under the leadership of Inigo 
Jones, the invaders finally triumphed. 
But during the progress of the strife most 
pregnant effects resulted; and Elizabethan 
architecture, although it has been branded 
with many hard names, is one of the most 
interesting phases of the art which Eng- 
land can show; and although it is taunted 
with being of doubtful descent, yet, like 
Faulconbridge, it may boast of more 
vigour than if it had been truly bred. 

Although Gothic was in a manner de- 
rived from Classic, yet, by the end of 
the fifteenth century, all conscious connec- 
tion had long ceased, and the workers on 
Gothic buildings had no notion that there 
was any other way than their own of deal- 
ing with a building and of embellishing 
it with ornament. The Gothic style had 
become quite independent of the Classic, 
and was in many respects its antithesis. 
All its features were far more ductile. 


Methods. 


ys been the home of 
Classic architecture, and Gothic forms had 
hardly penetrated into the peninsula. 
Therefore, when in Italy the Great 
Awakening came, the great architects of 
the day naturally founded their splendid 
conceptions on Classic models. There 
were, of course, novel ways of treating the 
old features, and particularly was this 
the case with the ornamentation. Into it 
all the delicate fancy, the exquisite draw- 
ing, and the perfect execution which dis- 
wnguish the work of the Renaissance in 
Italy were thrown: Its variety was con- 
siderable, its. adaptability to different posi- 
tions, and with differently shaped spaces, 
was extraordinary. Unlike the main lines 
of the revived Classic, this ornament 
was as ductile and as mobile as anything 
which Gothic design could show. It is 
important to bear this in mind, because 
in this phability was found the common 
ground between the two styles. 
England's Tardy Awakening. 

Many of the masterpieces of the Renais- 
sance in Italy were wedl advanced in years 
before English work could show «the 
slightest trace of Italian influence. - The 
influence of the Renaissance had 
dominated Italian work long before it 
found its way across France to our shores. 
It was our Henry VIII. who bridged the 
channel for. its passage. His rival, 
Francis of France, having procured Italian 
artists to adorn his palaces, Henry could 
do no less. At first but few Italians of 
anything like the first rank responded to 
his invitation. The greatest of them was 
Torrigiano, who came over to fashion a 


tomb for Henry VII. 


Renaissance Based on Classic 
Italy had always 
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This was the means by which the foreign 
forms made their way to England. A 
great deal of Italian-looking work was 
done by English workmen, who do not 
always get the credit for it. 

Italian Forms Adopted. 

The lecturer then showed views illus- 
trating how Italian forms crept into Eng- 
lish design. These included a door in 
Genoa, whose pilasters had base, shaft, 
and cap, and in which the architrave, 
carved trieze, and cornice formed a frame 
for the round-headed door. Deene porch, 
and a wood door from Compton Wynyates, 
showed similar treatment. Certosa di 
Pavia details were then compared with 
those in a screen at King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, and with choir stalls from 
Christchurch, Hants. Tombs from Santo 
Croce, Florence, in which the carved 
figures seem to be in motion, were followed 
by a tomb from Lowick Church (1420), in 
which the angels were “statuesque, 
motionless, elderly. Italian influence set 
the angels in motion, and introduced 
young angels—amorini.” The amorini 
on the bench-ends from Christ Church 
were in motion. The detail of some 
ornamentation from Christ Church was 
séen to be very similar to the details 


of some Italian examples—vases, heads, 
ribbons, human figure branching. into 
foliage. 


Some Examples of the New Fashion. 

Showing slides of Hampton Court, the 
lecturer recalled that it was in May, 1516, 
that Wolsey received the King and Queen 
in his new house. The entrance was all 
Gothic, with perhaps a slight touch of 
Italian in the arms over the gateway, and 
the roundels are actually Italian, by 
Giovanni da Maiano. 

Ceilings from Mantua were compared 
with a ceiling from Wolsey’s closet. The 
roof of the hall (1534-5) was Gothic in con- 
ception and in much of its detail, but, 
although Englishmen did the work, some 
of the ornament was of Italian character. 

Another fine palace built by Henry 
VIII.» was Nonsuch, near’ Cheam, 2on 
which he employed the most skilled work- 
men—nearly all foreigners—that he could 
procure. Other slides shown were: En- 
trance of Montacute; roof of porch, Cow- 
dray (1537-43), the linen panelling from 
the Vyne (previous to 1530), from Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford (1541), and from 
Haddon Hall. 

Layer Marney, Essex (1520-5) had the 
old traditional form of entrance, but 
showed Italian detail. Sutton Place, near 
Guildford (1573-5) was also shown, as welf 
as Lacock Abbey, Dingley, and the north 
doorway from Apethorpe. 

These examples, the lecturer said, 
would serve to show how fitful the next 
fashion was in its appearances. Its occur- 
rence was confined to the southern and 
eastern portions of England. North of 
Oxford, and west of Cambridge, but little 
of it was to be seen. 


The Opening of the Mall into Charing 
Cross. . 
At last week’s meeting of the London 
County Council, it was agreed that in view 
of the improved traffic facilities which the 
new road through St. James’s Park would 
give to London, the Council should pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the neces- 
sary steps for opening up the access to 
Charing Cross; the Improvemeuts Com- 
mittee to bring up a report as early as 
possible on the whole subject, with the 
necessary recommendations. 
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MR. SIDNEY KITSON ON ARCHITECTURAL 
IHeLPILES, 


In his presidential address at the opening general meeting of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society, on November 1oth, Mr. Sidney D. Kitson, M.A., F.RJI.B.A., 
touched with a light but firm hand several of the most interesting architectural topics of 


the day. 
mainly of local interest. 


Below is given the greater part of his address, the few passages omittea being 


CAN imagine, even if I have not actu- 
ally heard, the reply of a young archi- 
tect on being asked to join our Society : 
“What good is the Society io me?” ‘The 
commonplace truth that union is strength 
has been acted upon by all trades and 
professions, with the result that every 
trade is in a position to-day to assert its 
rights and to resist abuses to which, with- 
out that union, it would be a prey. Our 
Society is federated with the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, and thus forms 
a branch of the official guardian of the 
architeci’s interests in this country. The 
long controversy which has been waged 
round the question of Registration seems 
now to be dying down in the very general 
recognition of the fact that the legal regis- 
tration of architects will be to the benefit 
of the profession, and also of the art which 
we practise. By loyal membership of our 
local society the hands of the Institute are 
strengthened, and the time that must 
necessarily elapse before the goal is 
reached will be appreciably shortened. 
Corporate unity will never supply the 
place of individual character and energy; 
but individual capacity cannot attain its 
full development in a position of isolation. 
Our Society affords opportunities for archi- 
tects to know one another better. We 
can discuss our several difficulties, aspira- 
tions, and beliefs, and thus create a saner 
and healthier atmosphere than is to be 
obtained in an attitude of aloofness. Our 
lectures give us the opportunity—not 
always sufficiently appreciated—of hear- 
ing the opinions of experts upon the mani- 
fold aspects of our art. The Councii 
watches carefully over the interests of all 
members, and endeavours to advance the 
position and prestige of the profession in 
the province which it serves. Such are 
some of the reasons why every young 
architect within our area should join the 
Society. Instead of his question, “What 
good is the Society to me?” he will ask 
himself, “What good am I to the 
Society ?’’ and he will proceed to answer 
that question by unselfish personal ser- 
vice to the Society, therebv advancing the 
interests of the art he professes, and inci- 
dentally making himself a more useful 
member of the community. 


Leeds and the Town Planning Act. 


The Council of the Society has formed 
during the past year a Town-Planning Act 
Consultative Committee, with Mr. H. 
Ascough Chapman as its secretary. It is 
hoped that this committee will prove of 
value in the discussions of schemes 
which may from time to time be brought 
forward under this Act. The controversy 
which raged round the Act’ whilst it was 
still a Bill has now vanished, and friends 
and opponents alike are agreed in the en- 
deavours to make the Act workable and 
efficacious. The best argument in favour 
of the Town-Planning Act which exists is 
our West Riding towns themselves, which, 
from industrial villages, “without form, 
and void,’’ have been allowed to expand 
anyhow without thought of the future, or 
at any rate without the statutory power to 
make that thought onerative. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, the 


author of perhaps the finest poem of the 
eighteenth century, the “Elegy written in 
a Country Church Yard,’”? wrote to a 
friend that, after a long and enthusiastic 
day spent at Kirkstall Abbey, “he lay that 


night in Leeds, a smoky, ugly, busy 
town.” Gray’s description still holds 
good. Leeds is still a smoky, and, there- 


fore, an ugly town; and, so long as our 
buildings take upon themselves, within a 
year after erection, a permanent coating 
of dismal black, it is almost unreasonable 
that the public should be expected to pay 
for good architecture. 

“Not Aggressively Polite.” 

An eminent’ London architect was 
written to some years ago by our then 
honorary secretary, the late Frank Bed- 
ford, to ask if he would lecture before our 
Society upon some architectural subject. 
His reply was in the negative, and he 
added, “ What you require in Leeds js not 
architecture, but a hose-pipe.’’ It must 
be admitted that his reply, without being 
aggressively polite, contained some germs 
of truth, and I firmly believe that our 
posterity a hundred years hence will 
shudder at our barbarity in enduring the 
atmosphere which we now endure, just as 
now we shudder at the barbarity of our 
ancestors who endured, or even enjoyed, 
cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and public 
executions. Putting on one side the loss 
of self-respect, and the general lowering 
of vitality which our atmosphere creates, 
we architects are specially interested in 
the mitigation of the smoke evil, 
for while it exists, buildings are 
spoilt, and colour’ is non-existent. 
That “grand, elemental passion of 
mankind for noble building” is ren- 
dered languid and inoperative. What is 
the remedy for the present state of affairs, 
and how long will it take that remedy to 
work its cure? . Some people will tell you 
it can be cured by legislation, and the late 
Chairman of the West Riding County 
Council once advanced the delightful sug- 
gestion that all offending manufacturers 
should be obliged by law to reside for six 
months of- the year next door to their 
works—and on the leeward side. But 
legislation has a habit of not curing the 
evils which it was framed to cure. The 
best remedy would seem to lie in the grow- 
ing use of electric power; and those who 
are fostering this extension of electric 
power are doing a real service to the com- 
munity. It is on its universal applica- 
tion to industry that many far-seeing men 
base their hopes for better atmospheric 
conditions in our manufacturing towns. 
The growth of a healthy public opinion is 
also doing something already. It is not 
necessary to abuse people or to irritate 
the average man by preaching at him in 
order to make him see that the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire would be a more cheerful 
place to live in if the smoke nuisance were 
removed. For, happily, the arguments 
of the old “muck means money”? school 
are not now regarded as being either 
humorous or even approximately true. 
There are too many examples in our midst 
of debilitated and jovless humanity, of 
stunted vegetation and disfigured build- 
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ings, to allow of the matter being treated 
in any but the most serious spirit. Under 
better atmospheric conditions, it would be 
a joy to people to live, instead of, as is 
too often the case at present, merely ex- 
isting, or seizing the pardonable oppor- 
tunity whenever it offers itself, to fly from 
the smoke and build elsewhere the houses 
of their choice. 


The Art of Laying Out Cities, 


There are many ways in which mem- 
bers of our Society can train themselves 
to think of the best means by which our 
City can develop itself on “methodical, 
orderly, and coherent lines. The study 
of plans, contours, traffic, and tram routes ; 
the tendency of the population to migrate 
towards certain localities; the suitability 
of certain districts for factories and works, 
are of the thousand and one items of local 
knowledge which go towards the making 
of a thorough understanding of the prob- 
lems involved. Then, with the training 
of an architect at your back, you are in 
a better position than a member of any 
other profession to evolve orderly and 
dignified suggestions for your city’s im- 
provement. 

There can be no better exercise for the 
architectural student than essays of this 
kind, no better employment for the leisure 
of the older architect. I wish the Cor- 
poration could be persuaded to inaugu- 
rate, say, two competitions—one for the 
best design for improving the central area 
of Leeds, the other for the lay-out and cor- 
relation of the suburbs. It would be 
money well spent, and the prize designs 
would form a basis upon which future im- 
provements could be carried out. 

The Royal Institute wisely seized upon 
a time when the imagination of the whole 
of Europe is alive to the matter of Town 
Planning to hold their International Con- 
gress, and the success of that Congress 
is now a matter of history. Moreover, the 
Royal Academy made the unexampled 
concession of opening its doors to an ex; 
hibition of plans, drawings, and models, 
illustrative of the art of Laying-out Cities 


A Larger Vision and a Wider Field. 


All this is to the good. It demands of 
architects a wider vision, a larger field of 
achievement. But it is as well to re- 
member that detail must not be forgotten 
in the newer outlook. The almost pas- 
sionate study of detail during the Gothic 
Revival led to the renewed interest in 
craftsmanship, and to the due apprecia- 
tion of the importance of material and 
texture in building, which is becoming 
more in evidence every day. We owe a 
great debt of gratitude to the Gothic re- 
vival, and the lessons learnt from it must 
not be forgotten if we are to take our place 
as leaders in the larger schemes of cor- 
porate planning and co-operative develop- 
ment which are in the air to-day. 


The Popularisation of Architecture. 


Half a century ago the Gothic revival 
was the motive force in architecture, the 
intimate study of detail was urged upon 
the student, and his highest duty. Ruskin 
had published in 1851 his “Stones of 
Venice,” dealing with the capitals, the 
columns, the panels—not the buildings of 
Venice, much less the grouping of one 
building with another. The public mind 
has, however, been prepared by this study 
of detail to appreciate the wider aspect of 
the essential qualities of architecture, such 
as breadth, refinement, and scale. It has 
begun to see that an ornamented building 
is not always necessarily a “handsome” 
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building, or an ornamented one always 
necessarily an ugly one. The public 
mind has also come to see that the 
right grouping of buildings is of ele- 
mental importance. The great strides 
made by photography in recent years in 
the adequate portrayal of buildings, and 
the well-shown and_ beautifully -illus- 
trated examples of old. houses  pub- 
lished in the architectural Press, have also 
had a great influence on public taste. 
The more human and rational theory of 
the development of historic styles in build- 
ing has also done much towards the popu- 
Jarisation of the study of architecture. In 
the old days, when different styles were 
divided up into separate compartments 
like specimens in a museum, architecture 
was regarded as a kind of occult science 
to be avoided by the average person, who 
would have been glad to have known more 
about the house in which he lived or the 
church in which he worshipped, had that 
knowledge been made reasonably simple 
for him. Now that the principle of evolv- 
tion has been applied to the history .of 
architecture the tangle has unravelled 
itself, and the story is as simple as it 1s 
fascinating to the lay mind. 

The public are therefore in a better posi- 
tion than formerly to appreciate good 
building, and to demand it from archi- 
tects. Let us see to it that the supply is 
more than equal to the demand. 

Last summer Mr. John Burns, in ad- 
dressing some local authority, made usc 
of the following words: “ The more money 
you spend upon architects, the less you 
will have to spend upon the governors of 
gaols.’? I can imagine no truer or more 
weighty words, no words more in harmony 
with the sentiments of the members of our 
Society. I would like to see them written 
up in ietters of gold in every council cham- 
ber in the West Riding. 

I do not know how much money is being 
spent at the present time upon governors 
of gaols, but certainly not very much 


is being spent locally on architects. 
If the building trade has lifted itself 
slightly from the abyss into which 


it sank some years ago, there are many in- 
fluences still at work to retard its upward 
progress. But I believe these influences 
are only temporary, and I have confidence 
that matters will right themselves in time. 


Three Great Crises. 


The building industry has been passing 
through a crisis in this country such as 
can only be compared with the three great 
waves of depression which have happened 
in our history, and they were all conse- 
quent upon political action, The first oc- 
curred in Henry VIII.’s reign, after the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and the 
consequent uncertainty of tenure 1n pro- 
perty. The second was caused by the 
Civil Wars in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and the third was in the 
earlier years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; as a result of the exhaustion 
which followed the wars with France, 
and of the political agitation which 
accompanied the Reform Bill. Yet 
in every case there followed a period of 
security when the building — trade 
flourished, and political agitation was 
dormant. After the dissolution of the 
monasteries came, the age of Elizabeth 
with its splendid building achievements. 
After the Civil War came the age of Sir 
Christopher Wren. The latter part of the 
nineteenth century was a time of almost 
feverish building activity. _ The recent 
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depression has undoubtedly been caused 
by the exhaustion of the country conse- 
quent upon the South African War, and by 
far-reaching and unsettling Acts of Parlia- 
ment concerning property to which we 
have within the last few years been wit- 
nesses, but the effects of which no man 
can so far foresee. 


Statutory Registration. 


There is a matter of great importance 
for the furtherance of which I would urge 
you ail, on behalf of the Royal Institute, 
to use your best endeavours with any of 
your friends to whom the case may be ap- 
plicable. The admission of members of 
the newly created section of Licentiates 
at the Institute only remains open until 
March next. The Institute.is making a 
businesslike and strenuous effort to im- 
clude all bona-fide practitioners and as- 
sistants of experience within its ranks. It 
is to the interest of this Society, whose 
members are practically solid for statutory 
registration, to assist the Institute in every 
way it can in this matter. For, with -its 
hands strengthened by the inclusion of 
these new members, the Institute can go 
torward with a conerent authority at its 
back to demand legal recognition for 
architects. Unless this demand is practi- 
cally unanimous it is not likely that Par- 
lament will accede to it. 


A Higher Standard of Design, 


Finally, I should like to offer, with very 
great diffidence, a few words of advice to 
our younger men and students. There 
exist at present amongst the younger 
members of our Society a seriousness of 
purpose and a standard of design which 
is worthy of all praise. I believe that in 
the future these qualities will bear good 
fruit for the benefit of the City. Whilst 
the energies of the nineteenth century 
were devoted to purely utilitarian progress, 
to sanitation, to water supply, to quick 
transit, and such like, now. something 
more is demanded; some sense of dignity, 
orderliness, and civic beauty. It is to 
the architects that people will look to sup- 
ply these qualities. Your equipment, 
therefore, must be comprehensive, and 
your training thorough. 

Refuse to be influenced by every passing 
architectural fashion. It takes a lifetime 
thoroughly to master any one style of 
architecture ; and since our modern archi- 
tecture, like all the building of the past, 
must be based upon tradition, study, and 
absorb the spirit of the work of the past. 
Choose out some particular phase of it, 
and make yourself a master of that phase; 
so that when you are designing a building 
the setting will come as readily to your 
pencil as your native language comes to 
your lips when there is occasion for speech. 


The buildings designed by men out of 
the fulness of their knowledge are the 
buildings which give the highest pleasure, 
and which will live by reason of their 
unconscious originality. 


The Snare of Cheapness. 


One warning; let me give you from 
practical experience a warning especially 
necessary to thosé who have to work for 
a public who love cheapness for its own 
sake. Don’t try and make your buildings 
too cheap. As a great architect of the last 
century used to say, “People soon forget 
the expense of building, but bad work is 
always with them, and cheap work is 
nearly always bad.’’ 


November 23rd, 1910. 


MR, BURNS AND THE 
LIVERPOOLS SGHOOL Or 
ARCHITECTURE. 


When visiting Liverpool recently, to lay 
the foundation-stone of the new block of 
model dwellings which the Housing Com- 
mittee is erecting in the Bevington Street 
area, at an estimated cost of £102,000, Mr. 
John Burns, President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, took occasion to attend a 
reception held in his honour at Liberty 
Buildings, by the Department of Civic De- 
sign in the School of Architecture. Here 
he delivered an address on town planning. 
He said he did not know who was the archi- 
tect of Liberty Buildings—formerly the 
Bluecoat Hospital of Liverpool—but he 
was sure he had fallen under the influence 
of Wren, and had visited Hampton Court. 
Having expressed a high sense of the in- 
fluence exercised by beautiful buildings on 
a community, and ascribed much of the 
soundness and justice of English law to 
the fact that its students had been trained 
in the classic schools of Eton, Harrow, and 
Winchester, and amid the fine collegiate 
architecture of Oxford and Cambridge, he 
went on to warn town planners against 
being content with beautiful buildings and 
wide thoroughfares. He pointed out that 
the comparatively low mortality of Eng- 
land and Wales was due to the fact that 
the average number of persons in a house’ 
tanged between 5 and 7, while in the more 
outwardly lovely cities of Paris and Vienna 
the number of persons per house ranged 
from 30 to 60, or even 70. He strongly 
advised municipal authorities to secure 
ample spaces at the backs of houses, and 
laid stress on the desirability of securing a 
high standard of domestic architecture in 
conjunction with more of the geniality 
of social life, which was characteristic of 
many Continental towns. The Town 
Planning Act was a rampart, behind whose 
protection social reformers could safely, 
as well as beneficently, assail the pockets 
of the ratepayers. He was delighted that 
the University of Liverpool was associated 
with the Act, and expressed the indebted- 
ness of the School to Mr. W. H. Lever, at 
the same time congratulating Professor 
Reilly and Professor Adshead on the en- 
vironment of themselves and their pupils. 


The Students’ ‘‘ Address.’’ 

A vote of thanks having been passed, the 
students of architecture and civic design 
entered in procession, and presented to 
Mr. Burns a huge document entitled an 
“address,’’ embellished with cartoons, and 
trailing a “seal’’ about a foot in diameter. 
This set forth certain curious virtues, such 
as the capacity to understand “Form IV.,” 
humorously ascribed to Mr. Burns, and 
with mock gravity deplored his “ un- 
controllable aptitude for work.” It also 
congratulated him on the achievement of 
having been photographed between Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. F. E, Smith, 

Mr. Burns accepted the address with the 
compliment that it was one of the few 
practical jokes he had ever seen carried 
out artistically. He jocularly warned the 
students against excess of modesty in the 
young. “Modesty was only meant for 
those who had no beauty,” and he saw be. 
fore him a group of good-looking students 
(here his immediate audience bowed low 
and wept), whose future he hoped would 
be brilliantly successful. 

The Captain: Right turn, gentlemen, 
single file, march. 

Mr. Burns (adroitly correcting the com- 
mand): No; “Form Four,’’ quick march. 
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November 23rd, 1910, 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


Mr. George E. Bond, J.P., delivered 
his presidential address on November 17, 
touching on several topics of current in- 
terest. Having expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the honour conferred upon him by 
electing him President for the third con- 
secutive year, Mr. Bond congratulated the 
members upon the continued success of 
the Society. The record of the past year 
shows a steady rate of progress, for forty- 
three members, two hon. members, and 
forty-five students have been elected since 
the last annual meeting, and but for the 
extreme care exercised by the Practice 
Committee in examining into the creden- 
tials and professional qualifications of 
candidates, the list of ordinary members 
would have been increased by a much 
larger percentage. The additions of the 
names of Sir Edward Brabrook, President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and of Sir 
William Van Hulsteyn, M.L.A., of 
Johannesburg, to list of hon. members, 
would be a source of gratification to all 
members. 

Reference was made to the loss sustained 
by the Society in the death of a 
Past-President, Mr. Robert Walker, of 
Cork, and by that of Mr. Mallett, a Past 
Member of the Council, and one of the 
Examiners. He also referred to the re- 
tirement from office of Mr. Ellis Marsland, 
hon. secretary, who with Mr. Mallett was 
a founder of the Society. 

It was a source of gratification, said 
Mr. Bond, that after twenty-six years they 
were able to meet in a self-contained home 
of their own: one conveniently situated 
for those who arrive either by railway, 
tube, or bus, and one providing every 
accommodation necessary to meet present 
needs and to provide for further exten- 
sion to meet all reasonable requirements 
in the future. 

“A new situation has arisen with regard 
to Registration, and, although it may 
appear incredible, it has been seriously 
suggested that in the name of unity, the 
Society ought to cease its existence as a 
distinct organisation, and this at a time 
when its position is stronger than at any 
previous moment in its history,. when it 
is increasing its membership more rapidly 
than ever before, and when it has added 
enormously to its responsibilities by the 
acquisition of new premises; and that 
after twenty-six years of strenuous propa- 
gandist work in favour of registration we 
should hand over the fruits of our labours 
to a body which has always opposed our 
efforts, and which, I submit, quite unjusti- 
fiably claims the right to dominate the in- 
terests of the profession generally.” 

“And what,” Mr. Bond asked, “is to 
be our reward? It is suggested that we 
shall forfeit our present position as cor- 
porate members of an important, influen- 
tial, and constantly growing Society, sink 
our individual self-respect, and voluntarily 
degrade ourselves by entering the ranks of 
another body, through the only door which 
its unwisdom has left open, that is to say 
as members of an inferior grade, paying 
a smaller subscription than its other mem- 
bers, and in the management of which 
body we shall have neither voice nor vote. 
We are invited to do this solely in order 
that the profession may appear to speak 
with a unanimous voice in asking Parlia- 
ment to pass a half-hearted Registration 
Bill, a Bill which in my opinion will add 
to rather than decrease the difficulties 
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of our practice; for upon all questions of 
professional etiquette, and recommenda- 


tions and advice with regard to 
professional practice and every other 
point except Registration, the Society 


has always supported the Royal Institute 
to the utmost ot its power, and will con- 
tinue to do so, proving that unity of action 
can be attained without fusion.” 

The greatest obstruction in the way 
of progress, he said, is the selfish indi- 
vidualism of the successful architect. It 
has required a quarter of a century of 
propagandist work even partially to break 
it down, and as each man naturally desires 
to reach the highest possible level of suc- 
cess, it inevitably follows that within their 
special spheres every man is his brother 
practitioner’s competitor. What is one 
man’s gain is considered a loss by the 
other; tltere is apparently no community 
of interests, and their local relationships 
have, at best, been but a condition of 
armed neutrality. To the working of the 
individualistic spirit may be attributed 
the fact that practically one-third of the 
practitioners in the United Kingdom are 
not attached to any professional organisa- 
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tion, and, further, we may safely assume 
that of those who are members of one 
bodv or another not more than _ thirty 
per cent. are actuated by any sincere de- 
sire to promote the interests of their re- 
spective associations. They neither trouble 
themselves to vote for the election of 
Officers or Council, nor in some instances 
do they loyally fall in with recommenda- 
tions of the Council to abstain from com- 
peting under unfair conditions, but they 
pay their annual subscriptions solely for 
the purpose of being able to affix some 
proportion of the alphabet to their names, 
and to increase their apparent importance 
in the eyes of an indiscriminating public. 
It was very necessary to teach archi- 
tects that such conditions are deplorable, 
and that under them the general well- 
being of the profession is being steadily 
undermined; that abuses of all kinds are 
growing practically unchecked, that com- 
petition drawings are invited and freely 
submitted subject to unfair conditions, and 
that two-thirds of the less important works 
throughout the country are being carried 
out by other than recognised architects, 
to the detriment of both architects and 
clients, all because members of the pro- 
fession have not seen fit to combine for the 
protection of their general interests. 
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“Everything, therefore, which tends to 
unite meinbers of our profession by the 
bonds of social intercourse, common aims 
and sympathy, must necessarily be of im- 
mense value in promoting the ultimate 
benefit of architects and of architecture. 
The policy of the Society of Architects is 
founded on this basis.” 

Having reviewed at considerable length 
the proposals of the Registration Bill, 
which Mr, Bond characterised as being 
“utterly futile ” from his Society’s point of 
view, he said that a Bill, no matter by 
whom it may be promoted, has not the 
slightest chance of success in Parliament 
if opposed by any considerable section of 
the profession, and he believed that the 
vast majority of architects, both within 
and without the Institute’s ranks, are in 
agreement as to the necessity for univer- 
sal compulsory Registration. He ven- 
tured, therefore, once more to invite the 
leaders in the profession to reconsider the 
situation. 


The new premises of the Society of 
Architects, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C., 
were opened on Wednesday, November 
16, the occasion being marked by a con- 
versazione. Among the guests were: Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, President R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
George Hubbard; Mr. A. W. S. Cross; 
Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secretary, R.I.B.A.; 
Col. Leslie; Alderman Davies; Mr. G. A. 
T. Middleton; Mr. E. J. Partridge; Mr. 
A. E. Pridmore; Mr. E. J. Ladgrove, and 
Mr. Percy B. Tubbs. *During the course 
of the evening an excellent musical pro- 
gramme was rendered. 


The .Society’s new home  necessi- 
tated various structural alterations be- 
ing made, these having been carried 
out by Messrs. Dove Bros., Limited, 
at a contract price of £1,975, under 
the direction of Mr. Fitzroy Doll, 
F.R.I.B.A. The house is of the “Adam” 


period, and provides in the basement a 
library and housekeeper’s apartments, in 
addition to the usual offices. On the 
ground floor, and to the right of the en- 
trance hall, are the offices of the secretary 
and staff, that of the former containing a 
fine old marble mantelpiece. To the rear 
is the committee room, and provision for 
future extension, the proposal being to 
erect a lecture hall. The first floor, which 
may be reached by the main or the secon- 
dary staircase, comprises two large rooms 
divided by a sliding partition, that in the 
front being the members’ ¢ommon room, 
and that to the rear the council chamber. 
The front room contains a typical “ Adam ”’ 
ceiling, which has been largely reproduced 


db) 
in the council chamber. 


The Cosmati Mosaic and Marble Workers. 


An additional sessional paper of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will 
be read by the Chevalier Professor C. For- 
milli at the meeting to be held at 9, Con- 
duit Street, W., on Monday next, Novem- 
ber 28, the subject being the Cosmati 
mosaic and marble workers who were 
called from Rome to Westminster Abbey to 
build and decorate the Shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, the tomb of Henry III., and 
other tombs, and to make the mosaic pave- 
ment before the altar, and in the sanc- 
tuary. There will be on view the same day 
in the galleries of the Royal Institute an ex- 
hibition of full-size coloured reproductions 
of the above works, executed under the 
direction of Professor Formilli, by order 
of the Italian Government for the forth- 
coming International Exhibition of Art te 
be held in Rome in roIt. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 


Mr. Gerald C. Horsley’s proposition ‘‘ That Fine Draughtsmanshtp Conduces to Fine 
Architecture,’ put before the. meeting of the Architectural Association on November 14th, 
and printed in last week’s issue, gave rise, as was generally anticipated, to a most 
interesting discussion, of which the substance ts given below, the papers contributed by 
Mr. Ernest Newton and Mr. Halsey Ricardo being printed almost in extenso. 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo Opposes. 


R. HALSEY RICARDO said : When 

my friend Mr. Horsley approached 

me on this subject, and in a winningly sug- 

gestive way intimated that I might, tor the 

sake of discord and discussion, adopt the 

position of advocatus diaboli, and do my 

worst to traverse his positions, I was be- 
guiled into accepting the charge. 

I suppose that by “fine”’ draughtsman- 
ship he would be alluding to that kind of 
drawing that has a tendency to be an end 
in itselr—a tendency to construct a pic- 
ture, not a workman’s tool. But whilst he 
glances with an indulgent eye at this 
painter’s ideal, he protects himself with so 
many sensible and unimpeachable safe- 
guards to his academic position that it is 
difficult to know how to make any success- 
ful assault upon his eminence. Lo begin 
with, at the bottom we are agreed, an 
architect has got to express himself, and 
mainly by drawings, and, therefore, he 
must know how to draw, and how to draw 
with facility. The divergence—if there is 
any—comes when we attempt to define how 
far such education in drawing should be 
carried. To draw with facility means a 
long apprenticeship in a severe school cf 
accurate notation which enables you to 
use your pencil and your pen as the final 
tentacle of your brain, with the swiftness 
of thought. The pencil is but the exten- 
sion of your fingers, which are but the 
prolongation of your arm, which is the 
channel through which the nerve move- 
ment courses from the brain, and the 
action of the pencil should be as auto- 
matic, in a sense, as the bat in the hand of 
the cricketer, or the gun in the hand of 
the sportsman. Because, mind you, it’s 
the placing of the cricket ball, or the mor- 
tal wounding of the animal, that is the real 
end. It doesn’t matter if the bat handle is 
sprung, or the blow came from the ex- 
treme end of it, so long as the ball goes 
where you mean to place it outside the 
boundary—so it doesn’t matter whether 
you are using ball cartridge or powder 
and shot, or whether your powder is smoke- 
less or cloudy—the hitting your mark is 
the real thing, and hitting it decisively. 
Consequently, I demur to the quotation 
from Ruskin about ‘‘the instantaneous 
line ’’—as not being apposite: his defini- 
tion that “it is in the perfection and pre- 
cision of the instantaneous line . . . that 
delicate and ceaseless expression of refined 
truth which is carried out to the last touch 
and shadow of a touch, and which makes 
every hair’s breadth of importance, and 
every gradation full of meaning” applies 
to the case where the line is the end in 
itself. With the architect the building is the 
end, and his drawing is but one of the 
many tools requisite to achieve that end. 
“His real business,” Mr. Horsley says, 
“is to be master builder, and his chief 
function in that high office is to be a man 
of ideas.” Quite incontestable. But not, 
I think, what follows, “those ideas must 
be worked into terms of building, not on 
the scaffold, but at the drawing board.” 
It depends a good deal on the construc- 
tion we put upon the word “worked.”’ Of 
course, a great deal of contriving and ex- 
planatory work must be done at the draw- 


ing board, but the ideas (as Mr. Horsley 
has rightly said) are a krain concept, 
“thought out and mentally corrected betore 
ever it is laid out in material form on 
paper.’”’ And the value of these ideas de- 
pends on the more or less perfect response 
they make to the conditions of life they 
have to answer, and to the qualities and 
limitations of the materials that have to be 
used. And for this, the mind does not 
require draughtsmanship—but  observa- 
tionand memory. You think of the forms 
you are going to use, and you afterwards 
draw them out in order to convey to some- 
one else what is in your mind; and, also, 
since the matter is too complex, and the 
external conditions too many to be carried 
accurately in the mind, there is a need 
for setting them out on paper, and study- 
ing the different values of these conditions, 
and so finally reaching that delicate equili- 
brium that one calls a design. But all 
this while you are thinking in three dimen- 
sions, and the pencil is merely registering 
your thoughts as they take shape. Directly 
the pencil begins to suggest or dictate the 
shape, it is usurpation, and disastrous 
usurpation, since the pencil’s function is 
to be recorder only—not inspirer. As 
soon as the eye—and the mind behind it 
—begins to dwell on the decorative or artis- 
tic appearance of the lines put on paper, 
it is beginning to drift off into side issues. 
Down this mistaken road stand the ex- 
amples of picturesque buildings—and that 
sterile accumulation of “paper” architec- 
ture—that architecture that is corroded 
with considerations that appear only on 
paper—not in real life. 

I am not, of course, condoning slovenly 
or inaccurate draughtsmanship—it cannot 
be too careful and too exact, and I am 
ready to allow some slight idiosyncrasies in 
the practice of it, like as I am always 
touched by the beautiful sounding and 
considerate embellishment of the joiner’s 


plane. One should be able to take 
a pride in one’s drawing, having 
turned out a_ thoroughly workmanlike 


affair—but it is not to be a picture. So 
again—in sketching a diagram—to explain 
some piece of planning or construction to 
the workman, one wants practical facility 
to show the essentials of the problem, and 
to put the ingredients of it in the clearest 
way. The art of choosing the point of 
view, and displaying just those parts, and 
just those connections, which the builder 
really wants to know, is not an easy one, 
and the answer to his difficulties must be 
seen first, before ever it can be drawn; 


. and one sees it, as the artizan sees it, with 


tool and material in one’s mind’s hand, 
and one goes through the process of solv- 
ing the problem in the way that one wishes 
him to follow, and the drawing should put 
this before him unmistakably clearly. 
Such diagrams as we find used by Pro- 
fessor Willis, Viollet-le-Duc, and Choisy 
are admirable illustrations of what I mean. 
In this way, we may manage to convey 
to the workman’s mind “the very spirit 
and heart of the design,’’ and the more 
diagrams of this kind that we make, the 
better, =: They «clear the “airs foreensato 
dwell on the muscular anatomy and bones 
of our buildings, and so give them that 
physical structure that causes the finished 
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surface to look like a human being, sensi- 
tive and alive. 

The joiner’s plane, in a humble way, is 
a work of art; its shape is due to much 
practice, to much trial, to much affec- 
tionate handling, and the outcome is a 
beautiful tool. But its function is not to 
look well on the shelf, or graceful upon 
the plank; the accurately smooth board 1s 
its justification, and the easier and the 
swifter it does its work the more its praise, 
and the more its value to the joiner. 

Sketches—besides constructing this 
facility of hand and teaching one what to 
represent as vital, and what to omit as 
merely accessory—are an _ unrivalled 
means of imprinting on one’s memory 
such architectural composition as may 
have interested us—no photograph has 
the same power, nor the same personal se- 
lection: but I am inclined to advocate 
that soon after the sketch has been made it 
should be destroyed ; its work is done; if 
it hasn’t made the lasting impression that 
was expected, the reasons for its failure 
are sufficiently adequate. About measured 
drawings it is quite a different matter. 
These should be made, not for oneself 
only, although the analytical knowledge 


of construction obtained in making them | 


is a splendid education, but as adding to 
the general stock of trustworthy records 
concerning things that can never be re- 
placed and are surely getting destroyed. 

The devotion necessary to sympathetic- 
ally portray the subject chosen gets 
a kind of sanctification when you reflect 
that you are working also on behalf of all 
lovers of architecture, of art, and of his- 
tory, that by your careful delineation you 
are constructing a simply invaluable re- 
cord, accessible to all students, and it may 
be eventually the one trace left of all that 
you thought so charming. And with this 
aim before you, this ideal of portrayal, the 
hand will be always holding the pencil in 
check: it is easier to be suggestive than 
to be downright : to mark down mere mat- 
ters of fact rather than what one might 
fancy may have been the intentions of the 
builders. The very limitations and im- 
perfections (other than those resulting 
from the ravages of time, weather, and 
man’s destructiveness), the unabashed con- 
trivances, are all so much history, the key 
to which is in the stone themselves. Nay, 
history itself, without these monuments 
as exponents, can only be imperfectly read 
and unrlerstood. 

Mr. Horsley affirms “that history and 
past experience show that the best archi- 
tects have generally been admirable and 
first-rate draughtsmen.” Well, statistics 
on this head are idle, and Mr. Horsley 
very prudently shelters himself behind an 
inserted “generally” in his pronounce- 
ment. We must consult our own experi- 
ence, and our own retrospect of history. 
In England the architect is not discernible 
as such until the days of Inigo Jones, and 
there are no scraps of his handiwork to 
enable us to form an opinion as to his 


draughtsmanship. Such architectural 
studies as can be examined of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, and Sir Christo- 


pher Wren might have been drawn by 
anybody—me, in fact. The two former 
were, of course, unrivalled in their powers 
of draughtsmanship, but they didn’t spend 
it conspicuously on their architectural 
drawings; it is noticeable, ‘in Michelan- 
gelo’s and Raphael’s case, what a lot of 
shorthand (so to speak) they used; they 
couldn’t spare the time to indicate more 
than the three divisions of the entablature, 
for example, or the mere bell and abacus 
of the cap, that was to be floridly com- 
posite when carved. 


: 
‘ 
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Coming to my own time, I may say that 
the two masters to whom I was succes- 
sively apprenticed were neither of them 
“fine draughtsmen’’ in the usual sense of 
the word, though they had draughtsman- 
ship enough to make their intentions per- 
fectly intelligible; and the most indi- 
vidual and romantic architect of our time 
—Mr. Butterfield—was, to judge by his 
notebooks, no great hand as a draughts- 
man, and worked, so far as his working 
drawings were concerned, through other 
men’s fingers. That one’s drawings should 
give us pleasure in the working is no more 
than right—done con amore they will prob- 
ably be more explanatory than those 
regarded as so much taskwork—and in 
these days of photographic reproductions, 
facsimiles, not copies, of the originals 
reach the workmen’s hands. One likes to 
see a clean, tidy, straightforward drawing, 
free from affectation and easily legible, 
just as one likes to see the big jack plane 
in the carpenter’s hands; but there may be 
many opinions as to how tidiness, legi- 
bility, and straightforwardness should 
show itself, and to some extent in these 
chaotic days each individual must be 
something of a law unto himself. We 
might, I think, with advantage extend 
some of the canons of conventional repre- 
sentation, and by building up a tradition 
on some accepted uniformity, as, for in- 
stance, in colouring, so make our draw- 
ings more universally and more quickly 
intelligible. 


Mr. Ernest Newton Moderates. 

Mr. Ernest Newton wrote: Though 
agreeing in the main with all that Mr. 
Horsley says as to the merit of clear, 
accurate draughtsmanship, I[ think that the 
great value of fine drawing is as training 
to the eye and the mind. To many stu- 
dents in their early days, architecture is 
rather a dry study of brick bond, and 
beams and girders—with occasional ex- 
cursions into the higher regions of the 
“Orders.” They have a vague feeling 
that some day they will know how to do 
everything, but they “are altogether in- 
definite as to how this knowledge is to 
come—how and when they will have the 
power of selection, discrimination, and 
criticism. Careful and systematic drawing 
would be a sheet anchor to them. The 
growing sense of mastery of a difficult art 
would give them confidence, while at the 
same time developing powers of dis- 
crimination and criticism which would be 
invaluable later on. Careful sketching of 
old buildings would be a delight instead of 
a task, and the road to efficiency would be 
made shorter and infinitely pleasanter. 
Slovenly draughismanship generally goes 
with slovenly thinking. Of course there 
is always the danger that a good draughts- 
man will fall in love with his drawing, 
that he will forget that he is designing a 
building, and not making a picture, but 
one or two little lapses of this kind will 
be enough to cure him of this bad habit— 
after the building has been constructed— 
and with this danger guarded against it 
may, I think, be accepted as true that any- 
one making a beautiful drawing of a build- 
ing he is designing will take so much plea- 
sure in it that his mind will act in harmony 
with his hand. i 

There is no rule without its exception, 
and it is quite possible—indeed, we know 
it is the case—that the very efforts which 
an inexpert draughtsman has to make to 
put his ideas on paper lead him to con- 
centrate so much on the building he has 
in his mind, that in spite of the handicap 
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of weak draughtsmanship, his buildings 
will not be interior to those of his more 
expert brethren, 

The untrained draughtsman is like a 
one-armed golfer. We often hear of these 
one-armed men making wonderful scores, 
but that is no reason why we should cut 
off one of our own arms—most men can 
play better with two! 

Again, an architect who is a well-trained 
draughtsman has an inexhaustible capital, 
and can go about the world with the quiet 
confidence of the man who in other walks 
of life counts, as his great asset, a large 
balance at his bank. 


Other Views. 


Mr. C. S, Spooner disagreed with Sir 
William Richmond that the artist who 
could delineate the human form could de- 
sign a cathedral ; and he instanced modern 
pictures in support of the contention. The 
thirteenth century men, he continued, al- 
though inferior draughtsmen, produced 
fine work in sculpture and in architecture. 
Could it be said that Butterfield and Bed- 
ley were fine draughtsmen? He thought 
not; but none could deny the fine quality 
of their architecture. Great facility in 
drawing, he thought, led to tricks and 
affectations. It was said that Burne Jones 
drew with difficulty to the end cf his days, 
but he had always produced fine work. 

Mr. C. F. A. Voysey said he, with Mr. 
Ricardo, came to kury Cesar, not to praise 
him. Referring to Mr. Horsley’s prefer- 
ence for something finer than a mere dia- 
gram as an additional stimulus to clients, 
Mr, Voysey said that as clients were 
usually of uncultured tastes, the less they 
understood drawings the ketter. aie 
workman, not the client, was the indi- 
vidual to be considered, and to whom the 
greatest sympathy should be extended. 
Not having sketched or measured, he 
thought he might say that measuring and 
sketching produced dull architecture—the 
“ shirtfront” style of architecture called 
Renaissance. Probably Sir William 
Richmond’s remark with regard to the 
human form applied to the sculpture on 
the British Medical Building in the 
Strand, which it was quite distressing to 
pass. 

Mr. Stanley Hamp was personally of the 
opinion that architects should be good 
draughtsmen, although not necessarily 
good painters. The architect should be 
able to express himself clearly. If archi- 
tects were artists, they had to produce 
their work in an artistic way. Given the 
power of fine draughtsmanship, the archi- 
tecture produced by a man would be much 
better than if he lacked that power of ex- 
pression. 

Mr. F. L. Dale drew an analogy ke- 
tween architecture and literature, and said 
it would be as reasonable to say that fine 
penmanship contributed to fine literature. 
If one desired to become a Robert Louis 
Stevenson, go to Pitman’s and learn type- 
writing. He thought that the finest archi- 
tecture of the past was produced with the 
minimum of drawings and no_ fine 
draughtsmanship. 

Mr, A. G. R. Mackenzie said that the 
only thing necessary in architectural 
draughtsmanship was accuracy in show- 
ing shadows, etc., otherwise it was a 
snare and a deception. 

Mr. A. Hall thought that the secret of 
drawing existed in whether one had any- 
thing to say or not. He had recently 
shown a plan to a distinguished architect, 
who said that it should be worked upon 
for three months with charcoal. The 
speaker proceeded to emphasise this 
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“shaping” stage in the production of a 
drawing. He would like very much to 
know, he continued, the point where mere 
drawing ceased and fine draughtsmanship 
began. 

Mr. Curtis Green observed that draw- 
ing was a means to anend. It was of in- 
estimable value to the student as a sti- 
mulus to enthusiasm, and as a process in 
attaining full development. If they sent 
drawings not carefully done to the joiners’ 
shop, they would inevitably react upon 
the man; but better work would result 
from beautifully executed drawings, Fine 
architecture was very difficult to define. 
Referring to one of Professor Lethaby’s 
village churches, the speaker said a draw- 
ing could not possibly express the inten- 
tions of the designer. <A friend had said, 
probably with a great deal of truth, that 
Gothic was unpopular because it was so 
difficult to draw. 

Mr. J. D. Crace said that there were 
still in existence a number of Wren’s 
drawings which would not pass muster in 
a present-day architectural competition. 
He believed that in no competition had 
better drawings been prepared than those 
for the new Admiralty buildings; but he 
would not care to put them in the scale 
with Wren’s work. It should be borne in 
mind that the architect in acquiring 
draughtsmanship added considerably to 
his personal pleasure. The proposition 
which they had before them,’ however, 
could not hold water. Fine draughts- 
manship was an excellent thing, but it did 
not necessarily contribute to fine architec- 
ture. 

Mr. John Markham emphasised the 
point raised by Mr. Hall, and said that if 
the good draughtsmanship commenced to 
operate too soon, it set the standard of 
the architecture at an immature stage. 

Mr. H. Cox thought that nobody was 
against good draughtsmanship. The term 
“the Mistress Art’? was, he thought, how- 
ever, indicative of domination. The archi- 
tect should rather be regarded as a control- 
ler of craftsmen, as he undoubtedly was in 
medieval times. The Renaissance move- 
ment had produced “facial’’ architecture 
chiefly because of the lack of co-operation 
between architect and craftsman; “and 
harm had been done to the architect, who 
was largely displaced by the engineer. 
The introduction of reinforced concrete 
was a particular instance, and drew atten- 
tion to the necessity for keeping pace with 
the times. 

Mr. Theodore Fife said that when he 
looked at a drawing by one of the great 
masters, such as Bramante, he realised 
that it was only a means to an end, being 
simply a fine diagram. The proposition, 
he thought, should rather have been that 
fine draughtsmanship contributed to the 
appreciation of fine architecture. If they 
admitted “shirt-front” architecture, they 
must also admit the academic delineation. 
He would like to see fewer sketches and 
more completed thought. 

Mr. Leonard Elkington said draughts- 
manship should act as a sort of crucible 
where the gems of architectural thought 
might crystallise. It needed to be ready, 
apt, and correct. They were told not to 
cast pearls before swine; but they very 
often had to put sketches before assessors. 
Drawings, it shouid be remembered, had 
very probably to be translated by one not 
so well informed as the architect. 

Mr. J. E. Nield thought the proposition 
should have been that quick draughts- 
manship contributed to fine architecture. 
Being able to draw rapidly enabled one 
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to depict the thought before it fled. Per- 
haps this was what Ruskin meant by the 
“instantaneous line.” 

Mr. D. A. Forster supported the view 
that drawings should be such as workmen 
could understand, 

Mr. Arthur Keen did not agree with the 
desirability of rapid draughtsmanship in 
view of the danger of producing more 
rapidly on paper than in the mind. 
Michelangelo was a fine draughtsman, 
but he did not use his skill in architecture 
to any considerable extent. Philip Webb 
was a superb draughtsman, and he (Mr. 
Keen) did not think Webb could have de- 
signed and carried out work to the extent 
that he did without being a fine draughts- 
man. 

Mr. Gerald Horsley said he would like 

to know who made the Admiralty draw- 
It was impossible to be in the office 
Shaw without feeling what a great 
part draughtsmanship played therein. Mr. 
Ricardo disbelieved that the finest archi- 
tects had been fine artists. He thought he 
Mr. Ricardo) was quite wrong, and in 
support of his contention referred to the 
fourteenth century drawings of Cologne 
Cathedral, mounted on vellum, which were 
lifelike and beautiful. Among the names 
of architects mentioned who were also fine 
draughtsmen were Michelangelo, San 
Gallo, Palladio, in Italy, and in England, 
Wren, Inigo Jones, George Dance, junior, 
FAmes, Gockerell wands] tne) morem Tecent 
times, Street, Nesfield, and Shaw. 

The proposition, upon being put to the 
meeting, was lost, 28 voting in favour to 
31 against. 


LEGA GASES: 


Indemnity of Sub-contractors. 


At Liverpool Assizes last week the case 
of Gerrard v. Tanner came before Mr. 
Justice Scrutton. This was an action for 
indemity under agreement brought by 
Messrs. J. Gerrard and Sons, a firm of 
building contractors, against Messrs. J. 
Tanner and Sons, sub-contractors of Lon- 
don and Manchester, the case arising out 
of additions which were made to the 
Liverpool Consumption Hospital in 1993, 
the contractors for which were Messrs. 
Gerrard and Sons, the defendants having 
been employed as sub-contractors by the 
plaintiffs to do the plastering and ceiling 
work. An agreement was entered 
into between the parties by the terms of 
which Messrs, Tanner and Sons under- 
took to indemnify Messrs. Gerrard against 
any claims that might be made against 
them either by common law or under the 
then Workmen’s Compensation Act for 
damages in respect to any injuries sus- 
tained by Messrs. Tanner's workmen. 
There were no claims in connection with 
that work. No further business transac- 
tions were entered into between the parties 
until this year, when the defendants again 
undertook a sub-contract from Messrs. 
Gerrard in connection with work at the 
Holborn Town Hall. One of Messrs. Tan- 
ner’s workmen was injured, and a claim 
was settled for £120. No fresh agree- 
ment of indemnity was entered into be- 
tween the parties, and his Lordship was 
now asked to decide whether the old 
agreement still applied.—Mr. Sanderson, 
K.C., for defendants, strongly argued that 
the old agreement could not apply, inas- 
much as since it was entered into a new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act had come 
into force which very greatly increased 
the liabilities of employers towards their 
working men.—His Lordship held that the 
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agreement meant what it said, and gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs, but held that 
as the defendants had raised the points in- 
volving questions of fact upon which evi- 
dence had been called, and on which the 
defendants had failed, plaintiffs must be 
paid the costs of the issues on fact. His 
Lordship afterwards expressed the opinion 
that the £120 for which the claim had been 
settled was a reasonable amount. 


New Point in Workmen’s Compensation. 


A new point with regard to workmen’s 
compensation came before His Honour 
Judge Mulligan, K.C., at the Norwich 


County Court last week in the case 
of Scarles Brothers and W. Royal 
Cooke. This was an application {for 
the redemption of 13s. od. per week 


payable to the workman for personal 
injury. The point raiséd concerned 
paragraph 17 of the first schedule to the 
Act, which states that where any weekly 
payment has been continued for not less 
than six months the hability therefor may, 
on application by or on behalf of the em- 
ployer, be redeemed by the payment of a 
lump sum of such amount (1) as, where 
the incapacity is permanent, would 

purchase an annuity for the workman 
equal to 75 per cent. of the annual value 
of the weekly payment, or (2) as in any 
other case may be setiled by arbitration 
under the Act. His Honour, as reported 
in the “Times,” held, when the case was 
argued on October 18; that the facts 
brought it under part (2), and settled the 
lump sum at £250, and gave the workman 
costs on scale C. The Registrar raised the 
question whether the employer should be 
ordered to pay the £250 or have the option 
of paying that sum in discharge of the 
weekly payments. His Honour now said 
he could not find any stage in the proceed- 
ings under this paragraph at which the 
words “may be redeemed ” were to be trans- 
lated into “ must be redeemed.”’ There was 
no statutory obligation to redeem ibe 
order would be that upon payment by the 
employer of £250, and the costs within a 
month, the liability for the weekly pay- 
ments should be redeemed, and cease. If 
the employer failed to make the payments 
within the time stipulated, his application 
should stand dismissed, with costs, to be 


paid to the workman. 


NEW MUNICIPAL WORKS. 


The Local Government Board has just 
held inquiries into proposed expenditure 
by public bodies as_ follows :—Water 
Supply.—Milford Haven Urban istrict 
Council, £2,500; Gower Rural District 
Council, £1,300. 

Sewerage, drainage, and sewage disposal 
works and plant.—Barnoldswick Urban 
District Council, £1,308; Yeovil Rural 
District Council, £1,300; Bromsgrove 
Rural District Council, £4,250; Axminster 
Rural District Council, no amount stated; 
Trowbridge Urban District Council, 
£5:750; Handforth Urban District Council, 
£9,600; Cannock Rural District Council, 
£1,960, 

Strect improvements, etc.—Wood Green 
Urban District Council, £1,670; Croydon 
Borough Council, £17,548; Skipton 
Borough Council, £1,300; Roylsden Urban 
District Council, £1,469; Southgate Urban 
District Council, £18,025 (inquiry to be 
held on November 28). 
~ Various.—_Leigh-on-Sea Urban District 
Council, £6,919 for gas undertaking; 
Heckmondwike Urban District Council, 
£24,159 for electric lighting, and £2,107 
for public baths. 
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NORTHERN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. H. C. Charlewood, F.R.I.B.A., in 
his presidential address to the Northern 
Architectural Association last week, de- 
voted a large part of his remarks to the 
present position and future possibilities of 
Newcastle’s buildings and streets. 

Newcastle is still without a town hall 
worthy of a town of such importance, said 
the president, and the subject has ceased 
to be the burning question it was twenty 
years ago. The question, however, has 
lately come to the fore again, and it is to 
be hoped that something may be done as 
soon as trade prospects are brighter. “‘But 
if we cannot boast of a fine town hall in 
Newcastle, we have every reason to be 
proud of the buildings in our principal 
streets. Personally, I know of no other 
town in this country where one can find 
the same harmony of design, and I think 
it is very much to be desired that the 
spirit of Dobson, our first president, and 
his contemporaries should be carried on 
in our modern buildings.” 

Mr. Charlewood had some interesting 
remarks to make upon the vacant site in 
Westgate Road generally known as Cross 
House site. “It must, I think, be obvious 
to all,” he said, “that the attenuated end 
which lies in front of the Assembly Rooms 
should be added to the public space, just 
where room is often needed at the many 
public functions that take place there ; 
but this portion, which comprises about 
250 square yards, is the very part which 
is to be built upon first, and before long I 
suppose we shall see a_ lofty building 
standing up by itself and blocking out the 
view of-the Assembly Rooms to a consider- 
able extent, a building of which we have 
no reason to he ashamed. And I should 
like to point out that the frontage of the 
new buildings facing Grainger Street will 
be some 19 feet nearer to it than that of 
the old Cross House, which was not built 
up to the boundary. It is some consola- 
tion to know that the designing of the 
new buildings is in‘ good hands. I may 
say that the matter was brought before 
the council of our Association, and, act- 
ing upon their instructions, I wrote to the 
Town Clerk, calling his attention to the 
great improvement which could be 
effected by the setting back of the building 
line, so as to clear the Assembly Rooms 
altogether, and suggesting that the matter 
should be brought before the Town Plan- 
ning Committee. The reply was that the 
land had been sold already, and I suppose 
there was no getting over the fact, but 
had the question been brought up some 
ten years ago, when Westgate Road was 
widened at this point, it would have added 
comparatively little to the great outlay 
then expended, and would have effected a 
permanent improvement at an important 
point in our city. Many people have gone 
so far as to wish to have the whole of the 
triangle thrown into the public space, and 
planted out with trees and adorned with 
sculpture ; but much as I should like to 
see such a scheme carried out, I feel that 
the price to be paid for it would hardly 
justify the outlay.” 

' Commenting on  town-planning, the 
president said that depressing streets with 
rows and rows of suburban houses all in 
one ugly pattern and built right up to the 
flagged pavement, unrelieved by the 
slightest projection, would soon ke things 
of the past. They would be replaced by 
houses arranged in interesting groups or 
in squares with a central garden or 
green. “It is refreshing to learn that the 
Newcastle Corporation will promote a 
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comprehensive Bill next session provid- 
ing, amongst other matters, for regulating 
the layout of garden streets, for regulating 
the height of buildings, and for regulat- 
ing the erection of advertising hoardings, 
and the placing of advertisements on 
gable ends, including the restriction of 
advertising hoardings to the line of build- 
ing in any street. If they succeed in 
getting their Bill passed, they will de- 
serve the thanks of all who are interested 
in the beauty of our town. Nothing could 
be more hideous than the effect of gables 
covered with advertisements, and any- 
thing that will have the effect of keeping 
advertisement hoardings within bounds 
will be hailed with joy by the majority.” 
Mr. Charlewood welcomed the signs of 
improvement in the building trades, but 
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regretted that owing to the exceedingly 
heavy taxation imposed by the party in 
power, enterprise had been to some extent 
paralysed, and those buildings which de- 
pend upon funds raised by public sub- 
scriptions would have to wait until those 
who were regarded the wealthier 
Classes had a little more to spare for the 
benefit of the community at large. 

The influx of work into our leading 
shipyards, he added, must have its in 
fluence upon architecture and the building 
trades before long ; and when one saw the 
number of dwelling-houses that had been 
built lately at Gosforth, Fenham, or 
Monkseaton, one felt that there was al- 
ready a tendency in the right direction, 

After giving an account of a visit to 
Hampstead Garden City, Mr. Charlewood 
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asked if something of a similar kind. 
only on a smaller scale, could not be at- 
tempted in one of the Newcastle suburbs, 
at Benwell or Scotswood, on the slope 
overlooking the Tyne and Derwent Val 
leys. There was very little chance of a 
great success at Walker Gate, owing to 
the uninteresting nature of the site, and 
in the preliminary competitions most of 
the houses had to be erected for the lowest 
possible figure, regardless to a great ex- 
tent of either stability or permanency. ‘‘I 
think that the public are beginning to 
learn that it is better to pay more for a 
house in the first instance than to have to 
pay it, all and more, later on, in repairs 
and stronger fittings.” 

Addressing, in conclusion, the students 
present, Mr. Charlewood reminded them 
of the importance of being properly edu- 
cated before they started in practice. 
“There is no longer any room for the 
* Slacker.’ It is difficult enough for the 
industrious to find employment, and the 
difficulties which lie in the path of the 
architectural draughtsmen are likely t 
be increased rather than diminished as 
time goes on.” 

During the evening a most interesting 
set of designs by John Dobson for build- 
ings in streets adjoining the Quayside and 
near the High Level Bridge were exhi- 
bited. A fine set of drawings made by Mr. 
Jos. Hill (the Glover Student of the Asso- 
ciation) during his tour in Somersetshire 
were also on view. 

As representing the Association, Mr. 
Joseph: Oswald, F:R.1.B.A., was elected 
Representative Governor of the Arm- 
strong College. 


WOODLANDS MINING 
VILLAGE. 


The.creation of this village, laid out on 
modern lines, is due to the initiative of the 
Brodsworth Main Colliery Co., Ltd., and 
is the outcome of the development of a 
new portion of the South Yorkshire Coal- 
field. The Great North Road forms the 
eastern boundary of the village. This 
road is of a total width of 6sft., yet it was 
with difficulty, and some amount of coer- 
cion, that the local council were induced 
to approve plans for roads having a 
metalled width of 24ft., grass verges, and 
a double footpath, of a total width of 5oft., 
for the comparatively insignificant amount 
of wheeled traffic on the short roads of the 
new village. 

The houses are of wide frontage, with 
an average breadth of 24ft. between, the 
party walls. They are built in blocks of 
two, three, four, and ‘five each, with 
spaces of about roft. between the blocks. 
In the park section (to the left of the plan 
reproduced on this page) they number five 
to the acre; elsewhere eight. The average 
leasehold rent is £1 per annum per house. 

The best natural feature of the site was 
the existing park of twenty-four acres at 
the south-east end, with fine trees: sur- 
roundings which veil all appearance of 
newness. The houses in this part are built 
to face the roads, their backs overlooking 
large open spaces used as playgrounds. 
The increased width of the houses allows 
of improved interior arrangement in 
several respects. In the first place, it is 
possible to provide more variety in accom- 
modation, and the types vary from a house 
with large living-room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms, to houses with parlour, kitchen, 
scullery, three bedrooms, and a fitted bath- 
room. ; 

The architect for the scheme 
Percy B. Houfton, of Chesterfield. 
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The photograph gives a fair indication of the general appearance of the village, ard the two types of plans indicate the 


accommodation provided. 


THE WOODLANDS MINING VILLAGE, NEAR DONCASTER. 


PERCY B. HOUFTON, ARCHITECT. 
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FIRE PREVENTION NOTES. 


A recent report of the 
Cinematograph Theatres and Music 
Theatres. Halls Committee of the 


London County Council 
contains a useful indication of the coun- 
cil’s requirements in such cases. The re- 
ference is to a proposed skating rink and 
cinematograph hall in Whitechapel, but 
most of the conditions imposed seem to ke 
of general application. They are as fol- 
lows: (i.) That the doors in the corridor 
leading to the dressing-room in the rink 
be made smoke proof ; (ii.) that all doors 
off the promenades and exitways in the 
cinematograph hall and rink be hung to 
close automatically in the direction of 
exit; (ili.) that the entrance doors adjoin- 
ing the cinematograph hall pay-box be 
hung in one leaf and arranged so as to 
open outwards; (iv.) that the stanchions 
in exitways on the floor of the rink and in 
the cinematograph hall be ‘suitably de- 
fended ; (v.) that the screens opposite the 
exitways be arranged to the satisfaction of 
the Council; (vi.) that the turnstiles at 
the entrances be arranged so as not to ob- 
struct the exitway ; (vii.) that the platform 
at the western end of the cinematograph 
hall be constructed of fire-resisting mate- 
rials, and that the space thereunder be 
not adapted for storage purposes; (viii.) 
that the aperture in the front face of the 
cinematograph operating enclosure be re- 
duced in size as much as practicable; (ix.) 
that the cinematograph operating cham- 
ber and rewinding room be efficiently 
ventilated direct to the outer air, that the 
doorway between these rooms be fitted 
with a self-closing fire-resisting door 
hung to open in the direction of the 
operating chamber, that a portion of the 
partition be glazed with clear fire-resist- 
ing glass, and that the Home Secretary's 
regulations be complied with; (x.) that 
if a motor generator be employed, an effi- 
ciently ventilated fire-resisting compart- 
ment be provided for the apparatus; (xi.) 
that the radiators, if any, be suitably re- 
cessed ; (xii.) that the fire hydrant in the 
exit corridor to Gower’s Walk be removed 
and be refixed in an approved position, 
and that the fire hydrants generally be 
provided with all necessary hose and 
fittings of the London Fire Brigade pat- 
tern; (xiil.) that the fittings in the skate- 
room and skate repair room be constructed 
of non-absorbent materials ; (xiv.) that in- 
flammable linings be not employed in the 
tink, and that any decorations required 
be made to adhere without cavities to the 
surface of the walls; (xv.) that the col- 
lapsible gates, with the exception of those 
in the entrance to the cinematograph hall, 
be not provided, and that if gates are 
necessary they be fitted with automatic 
bolts ; (xvi.) that the lighting and ventila- 
tion of the dressing rooms be to the 
Satisfaction of the Council; (xvii.) that 
the entrance to the water-closet on 
the first floor be suitably screened; 
(xvil.) that an exhaust fan be pro- 
vided in connection with the air trunk 
in the roof over the cinematograph hall, 
and that adequate fresh-air inlets be pro- 
vided ; (xix.) that the urinal stalls be of 
the circular-backed pattern, and be pro- 
vided with automatic flushing apparatus ; 
(xx.) that the regulations of the Council 
as to lighting, heating, seating, notices, 
door fastenings, handrails, gas meter, re- 
cesses and projections, small fire appli- 
ances, and other matters of detail be com- 
plied with, and (xxi.) that the Sanitary ar- 
Tangements and the ventilation of the 
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premises be to the satisfaction of the 
Council. These requirements have refer- 
ence to a particular building, but they are 
nevertheless useful as a general indication 
of what is necessary to be done by way 
of reducing the fire-risks in a class of 
building that is just now becoming very 
common. 


So many fires 


} have oc- 
Fires in Old curred in old country 
Country Houses. houses the cause of 


which, in most cases, has 
not been ascertained, that the experience 
which a correspondent of the “ Times” re- 
lates with respect to his own house is, we 
think, both interesting and instructive, A 
fire broke out about 8 p-m, in a chimney ; 
luckily a mason and carpenter lived close 
by, and a hole was made in the chimney, 
when a beam of wood across a bend in 
the chimney was found in a blaze. This 
was sawn off, and the fire was subdued. 
Had this occurred in the night it is prob- 
able that the house would have been burnt 
down. Another chimney was found on 
fire in a room in which only logs of wood 
were burnt. On making a hole in the 
chimney, it was discovered that the flue 
went off at nearly right angles, leaving a 
large flat receptacle. This was full of 
soot and charcoal combined, forming a 
sort of clinker, which was in a blaze. 
Water had to be taken up to the roof in 
buckets and poured down the chimney-pot. 
Fortunately in this case also plenty of 
men were available. With the help of 
long poles, 21 scuttles full of debris were 
eventually taken out—the accumulation 
of very many years. The charcoal pointed 
out the danger of burning nothing but 
wood. 


Woodwork In four rooms smoke was 
Under the seen coming out by the 
Hearth. hearthstone. On remov- 


ing the stone, a wooden 
support was found in each case to be on 
fire. As regards the bends in the chim- 
neys, they were comparatively safe in the 
days when boys were sent up to sweep 
them, as they could get into the recesses : 
but the rods of the present day cannot be 
got round some of the corners. As for 
the hearthstones, they also were compara- 
tively safe when there were the old- 
fashioned grates with hobs, standing well 
above the floor; but where they had been 
replaced .by grates placed a few inches 
above the floor the hearthstone gets red 
hot and in time sets on fire any wood be- 
neath it. Access to the bends (seven in 
number) in the chimneys has now been 
provided by means of close-fitting iron 
doors, and the hearthstones, where neces- 
sary, have been properly set, 


These revelations should 

Prevention, or have the effect of causing 
“Cureless Ruin.’’the proprietors of coun- 
try-houses to have their 

buildings thoroughly overhauled under 
the supervision of a competent architect, 
who, in most cases, it may be imagined, 
would be able to detect, in all houses that 
cannot be called modern, and in 


some to which that description may 
be still applied, a surprising num- 
ber of weak spots similar to those 
recounted above. In view of these 
disclosures, the hearths and flues 
will receive special attention; but the 


architect who is well versed in the pecu- 
liarities of construction of old houses will 
not confine his attention to the recklessly 
modernised ingle-nook; nor will he, if he 
is at all diplomatic, fail to convey, as tact- 
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fully as may be, the probably unwelcome 
that the 


argument expenses of giving 
effect to such precautions as seem desir. 


able is as nothing compared with the irre 
parable loss that might easily be sustained 
through neglecting them. For this is not 
a case in which prevention is better than 
cure; as, in a fire of obscure origin, the 
venerable and priceless country-house is 
like to fall to “cureless ruin.” 


With regard to the fur- 
nishing, fitting, and in- 
ternal decoration of old 
country houses, one has a 
delicacy about recommending 
modern fire-prevention methods and 
materials. Certainly the flues and the 
hearths can be made safe without the least 
suspicion of incongruity; but the things 
that cannot be hidden, and yet could be 
made reasonably secure from attack by 
fire, will require a little more ingenuity of 
treatment in order to disguise the essenti- 
ally modern character of nearly all the 
means of fire-prevention. Then, again, 
the architect who is called upon to advise 
as to means of escape, will often find him- 
self confronted with a rather difficult 
problem. It is just here that his in- 
genuity will find abundant and perhaps 
congenial scope for exercise and develop- 
ment; and he will, of course, take care to 
inform himself of the available resources, 
and of the ways in which they have been 
similarly employed — if, indeed, there 
is not rather a dearth of really rele- 
vant examples. It is evident, however, 
that the occupants of country-houses are 
becoming increasingly aware of the dan- 
gers to which the treasures in their keep-~ 
ing, which, of course, they are anxious to 
transmit unharmed to posterity, are ex- 
posed when they are inadequately pro~ 
tected from the most remorselessly _de~ 
structive of the “elements.” 


Problems for 
the Architect. 


certain 


ire reaietine With regard to moderm 


Libres buildings, there is no 

Fittings need for hesitancy. piece 

we hold, a_ primary 

duty of ‘the. architéct ‘to insist on 

the adoption of every possible means 

of minimising’ fire-risks, whether the 

building concerned be public or pri- 
vate. 


This course is, we are glad to note, 
being increasingly pursued. It is, for in- 
stance, becoming quite commonplace prac- 
tice to specify metal fittings for libraries 
and similar places in which inflammable 
things like books or documents are stored 
or stacked in quantities. Even in such 
an establishment as Messrs. Caslon’s new 
premises in Chiswell Street, where large 
quantities of metal type, packed in paper 
covers, are stored, the old wooden racks 
which were used in their eighteenth-cen- 
tury letter-foundry on the Opposite side of 
the road have been superseded by iron 
racks, probably less with a view to prevent- 
ing fire than with the object of economis- 
ing space. It is the advantage of such 
fittings that they admirably serve both 
these very desirable purposes; and it 
seems safe to predict that within a verv 
few years the wooden racks and fittings in 
libraries, warehouses, and similar build- 
ings, will have become entirely obsolete. 
The superior immunity offered by metal. 
work, as well as the important considera- 
tion of space-saving, are too palpable to 
need emphasis; and the light and elegant 
designs that. are now being produced, as 


well as the ingenious devices which make 
for convenience, are, together with the un. 
deniable advantages in mere cleanliness, 


an almost irresistible inducement to their 
adoption. 
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L.C.c. DISTRICF SURVEYORS. 


The Building Acts Committee, at the 
meeting of the London County Council on 
November 15, recommended the following 
appointments of District Surveyors :— Mr. 
Percy John Black, Battersea Central; Mr. 
Robert: Henry Jewers Mayhew, Bromley 
St. Leonard; Mr. Baxter Greig, Deptford ; 
Mr. George Tolley, Kensington, North, his 
resignation as district surveyor for Syden- 
ham to be accepted as from 31st December, 
1910; Mr. Richard Dominic Hansom, Ken- 
sington, South, his resignation as district 
surveyor for Catford to be accepted as from 
31st December, 19103. Mr. Charles Archi- 
bald Daubney, Rotherhithe; Mr. Arthur 
George Morrice, Streatham, East; Mr. 


Henry Thomas Bromley, Wandsworth, 
East; Mr. Arthur Halcrow Verstage, 


Sydenham ; Mr. Ernest Alexander Young, 
Catford. 

In the same report the Committee stated 
that they had had under consideration the 
question of the powers and duties of dis- 
trict surveyors under the London Building 
Act, 1894, with regard to the Council’s 
school buildings. Section 201 (5) of the 
Act provides that public buildings belong- 
ing to or occupied for public purposes by 
the City Corporation and the county coun- 
cils of London and Middlesex shall be 
exempt from the provisions of Parts VI. 
(construction of buildings) and VII. (spe- 
cial and temporary buildings and wooden 
structures), and by section 5 (27) the ex- 
pression “public building ’’ is defined as 
meaning, zter alta, a school, college, or 
place of instruction (not being merely a 
dwelling-house so used). Part XIII. of the 
Act provides for notice to be given to the 
district surveyor of intention to carry out 
works, and for payment of fees to the dis- 
trict surveyor as set out in the third sche- 
dule of the Act. Counsel has advised that 
the Council’s schools are public buildings 
used for public purposes within the mean- 
ing of section 201 (5), and as such are 
exempt from the provisions of Parts Vi. 
and VII. of the Act, but the district sur- 
veyors are not prepared to accept that view 
or to agree to a reduced scale of fees such 
as the Council could be advised to pay. 
One of the metropolitan police magistrates 
has decided that the Council’s school build- 
ings are exempt from those parts of the 
Act, while another has taken the contrary 
view. Efforts have been made to have the 
question of exemption settled by the High 
Court, with the result that, while the Court 
gave no decision on tbis particular point, 
the Court pointed out that, even assuming 
that the Council’s contention is right, such 
buildings would ne. be exempt from the 
provisions of Part XIII. It will be ob- 
served that the question is in a most un- 
satisfactory state of doubt, and the Com- 
mittee have therefore come to the conclu- 
sion that the only really effective way 
of dealing with the matter is. .by 
legislation, which should remove the 
doubt, and also set at rest the ques- 
tions as to the service of notice and 
payment of fees. If ths district surveyors 
are in no way responsible for the super- 
vision of the construction of the buildings, 
there seems no sufficient ground for 
giving them notice and paying fees, and, 
therefore, it is thought by the Com- 
mittee that the legislation should 
also exempt the buildings from the 
provisions of Part XIII. of the Act of 1894, 
and consequentially also from the provi- 
sions of the London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1905, and the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909. 

The Committee have also had under con- 
sideration the question of the fees payable 


to district surveyors in respect of additions 
to, or alterations, and other works in, com- 
pleted buildings. The third schedule to 
the Act of 1894 provides that for the super- 
vision of every such work the district sur- 
veyor shall be entitled to one-half of the 
fee charged in the case of a new building 
calculated upon the area of the old build- 
ing, and in the case of public buildings, 
and buildings divided into separate sets of 
chambers or tenements by party structures 
this fee is increased by one-half. This fre- 
quently results in the fee payable heing out 
of all proportion to the cost of the work 
or the amount of supervision entailed. 
Many complaints have been made by 
metropolitan borough councils, and others, 
on this subject, and the Council is urged 
to take steps to amend the law so that the 
fees payable may be more proportionate to 
the work done. It should be noted that 
district surveyors usually accept a reduced 
fee in such cases. The Committee think, 
however, that it would be better if the fees 
in such cases were based, for additions, on 
the area and height of the addition, with 
such part of the old building as is struc- 
turally affected (the fee to be patd being 
that provided in the third schedule for a 
new building of the same character, and 
of equal area and height), and for altera- 
tions, on the area and height of the particu- 
lar portion of the building structurally 
affected (the fee to be paid being one-half 
of that payable for a new building of the 
same character, and of equal area and 
height). The principle of restricting the 
fee to the area and height structurally 
affected was adopted in Part IV. of the 
London County Council (General Powers) 
Act, 1909. 


NEWS IN BRIEF. 


New Offices for the Kent County Council. 

The Kent County Council have decided 
to erect new county offices close to the 
Assize Courts at Maidstone, at an esti- 


mated cost of £50,000. 
* * * 


Rebuilding a Church Spire. 

The spire of St. Mary’s Church at 
Datchet was recently found to be in a dan- 
gerous condition, and it is now being 
taken down and will be rebuilt. 

* * 
Royal Academy Winter Exhibition. 

The forthcoming Winter Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy is to consist, exclu- 
sively of works by W. P. Frith, J. M. 
Swan, Sir W. Q. Orchardson, and R. W. 
Macbeth, all of whom died this year. 

* * * 
New Drill Hall, Colwyn Bay. 

A new drill hall and miniature rifle 
range for the 5th Battalion of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers is to be erected in 
Princes Drive, Colwyn Bay, from designs 
by) Messrs): M. Porter and Elcock, 
architects, Colwyn Bay. 

ioe. ae 


Proposed New Chemical Laboratory for 
University College. 

A scheme for erecting a chemical 
laboratory for University College, at an 
estimated cost of £45,000, was outlined at 
the last meeting of the St. Pancras 
Borough Council, by Sir Edward Busk. 
The site is in Little Gower Place and 
Gower Place. 

* + *% 

Alterations to Premises at Norwich. 

The Austin Motor Co., Ltd., whose 
works are at Northfield, near Birming- 
ham, have opened a depot at Nos. 18 and 
22, Prince of Wales’ Road, Norwich, 
where extensive structural alterations 
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have been carried out by Messrs. J. 
Youngs and Son, builders, of Norwich, 
under the supervision of Mr. F. W. Skip- 
per, architect and surveyor, 55, London 
Street, Norwich. 
* * 
Reprint of the Inventory of Ancient 
Monuments of Hertfordshire. 

The first edition of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s “Inventory of the Ancient and His- 
torical Monuments of Hertfordshire ’’ hav- 
ing been exhausted within a fortnight of its 
appearance, the Stationery Office hayv> now 
issued a reprint. 

* * * 


New Buildings at Oxford. 

New college buildings are now rapidly 
rising towards High Street, Oxford. The 
Brasenose buildings that commemorate 
the quadri centenary of that college are in 
a very fair way towards completion, and 
those of Oriel can be seen above the 
hoarding. The new buildings of the 
Union Society are also making rapid pro- 
gress. 

* * * 
Classes for Firemen. 

In compliance with a request from the 
Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade, evening 
classes for firemen in arithmetic, mensura- 
tion, and English, similar to those which 
were held in the session 1909-10 at the 
Headquarters of the Brigade in connection 
with the Orange Street Evening School 
(Southwark, West), have been arranged 
at seven local fire stations and connected 
with the nearest evening schools. 

* * * 


The G.W.R. New Goods Station at 
Lambeth. 

During the past twelve months, by in- 
vitation of the Metropolitan Water Board, 
contractors have tipped millions of tons of 
waste material into the reservoirs at Bat- 
tersea, which cover many acres. The site 
thus filled up was sold to the Great Wes- 
tern Railway Company, and hundreds of 
men are now busily engaged in preparing 
the foundations for the company’s new 
South Lambeth goods station. When 
completed this railway depot will be the 
largest and best equipped in London. 

* * * 


World’s Largest Electric Clock. 

What is described as the largest electric 
clock in the world has been constructed 
for the tower of the Royal Liver Friendly 
Society’s offices, now being built at Liver- 
pool. The sections of one of the four 
dials are being assembled in the Trades 
Hall at Leicester, and sixty or seventy 
guests of the constructing firm, Messrs. 
Gent and Co., have been entertained to 
luncheon, with the clock forming the table. 
Some idea of the size of this table may be 
gathered from the fact that the diameter 
of each dial is twenty-five feet, the inter- 
vals between the minutes being rft. 2in., 
and the minute hands 14ft. long. 

* * 


Alterations at Romano’s. 

A room in South Kensington, taken 
from the hunting-lodge of Henry IV. of 
France, supplies the origin of the scheme 
of decoration employed by the artists, 
Messrs. Dacre Adams and Robert Buxton, 
in the newly opened reception room at 
Romano’s in the Strand. Both walls and 
ceiling are panelled and painted with 
flowers on a background of old English 
gold. Rare tapestries, upholsteries of 
Burgundy velvets, and replicas of old 
masterpieces supply the furnishing, while 
the fireplace, backed by a specimen of 
casting dated 1550, is a reproduction by 
Egmoneau, of Paris, and is taken from a 
house in Bruges built in 1480. There are 
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old French chandeliers, fitted with electric 
lights, and a window leaded in a pattern 
ot Tudor roses lends an additional air of 
antiquity to the room. A striking feature 
over the entrance door is a new shelter 
(by Messrs. H. H. Martyn and Co., of 
Cheltenham) depicting a number of cupids 
dancing round a glass dome. 
A New Main Street for Coventry. 

At a special meeting held last week, the 
Coventry City Council adopted a scheme 
for a new main thoroughfare, variously 
estimated to cost from £60,000 to £100,000. 

* * * 


The L.C.C. White Hart Lane Estate. 


A Local Government Board inquiry has 
been held into an application by the Lon- 
don County Council for permission to sell 
go acres of their White Hart Lane Estate, 
Tottenham, and to apply the proceeds to 
the development of other land held by 
the Council. 

Mural! Decorations for Bridgwater House. 


A talented Scotsman, Mr, Alexander 
Jamieson, has recently completed an im- 
portant series of mural decorations for the 
Farl of Ellesmere’s town residence, 
Bridgwater House. The paintings, 
executed on canvas, afterwards fixed to 
the wall spaces, are for the spandrels be- 
tween the arched openings in the central 
hall, in which some amateur attempts 
were temporarily placed, These spaces, 
by no means unfortunately, were left 
vacant by Barry, who elsewhere worked 
out a florid Italian scheme. Mr. Alex- 
ander Jamieson, who is a member of the 
International Society and a regular con- 
tributor to the New English Art Club, the 
Goupil Gallery, Salon, and other shows, 
has against a greyish-black background 
represented, by means of figures treated in 
a large and simple way, Art, Poetry, 
Music, Drama, Truth, Joy, Love, Mercy, 
Griet, Power, Justice, and Fame. 

* ¥* * 
Builders’ Foremen’s Association. 


The seventeenth annual smoking concert 
of the Builders’ Foremen’s Association was 
held at the London Tavern on Saturday 
last, when Mr. Frederick Purton, of the 
Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., presided over 
a record gathering. Mr. Purton, who was 
very heartily received, said that the Asso- 
ciation was established in 1894, and had, 
within the last six or seven years especially, 
made very rapid strides, the balance now 
in the hands of the treasurer being over 
£1,000. The Association was designed to 
include all general foremen in every branch 
of the building and allied trades. It was 
felt that while the men had their trade 
unions, and the employers their associa- 
tions, the foremen had little means of 
coming together except through such a 
society as this, and it was essential that the 
foremen should be quite independent of 
the men’s societies. The aims of the asso- 
ciation were entirely in harmony with the 
interests of the employers, and during its 
existence nothing had ever occurred to 
cause friction between the members and 
the employers. Mr. Purton announced 
that he had been able to collect a sum of 
#35 as an addition to the pension fund of 
the association. 

* * * 


Motor Cars and a York Antiquity. 

A proposal is being submitted to the 
York City Council for the destruction of 
one of the most interesting antiquities of 
York—the gateway in the wall of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, near Bootham Bar, known 
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as Queen Margaret’s Arch. Not long ago 
a prominent member of the City Council 
expressed, it is alleged, the fervent and 
pious wish that a heavy motor-car would 
knock down the archway. At another time 
he advised the Council to pull down the 
ancient bit of masonry and re-erect it at 
right angles to its present position, taking 
the risk of the legality of such a proceed- 
ing. Commenting on this, the Yorkshire 
“Daily Observer” says: “The idea of 
re-erecting it in a position to make non- 
sense of it is a delightful example of the 
sort of thing from which York has suffered, 
and it is astonishing that a committee of 
the Corporation has been found to recom- 
mend the destruction of the gateway. The 
purpose is to make it easier for motor-cars 
to sweep into the open space by Bootham 
without checking speed.”’ 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery. 

Pictures of “The Border Country,” in 
oil and pastel, by the Hon. W. J. James, 
is a fine collection of small landscapes, 
showing much power both of composition 
and effect. Some-of his sky effects. are 
grand—notice especially “ Eley Craig’ 
and “the Rede at Elishaw”; and all the 
drawings are in a style representing the 
best English tradition of landscape paint- 
ing. At the same gallery is a rather 
curious collection of small decorative pic- 
tures by Miss Edith Harwood, who seems 
to draw her inspiration from Botticelli; 
some of the drawings are in fact copies of 
Botticelli figures. In regard to the 
original subjects, though one does not care 
much to have what may be called Botti- 
celli at second-hand, there are fine ideas 
in “The Temple of Imagination” and 
“The Limbo of Dead Ideas,” and the style 
of these designs is such as, on a larger 
scale, would lend itself well to mural de- 
coration. 


The Fine Art Society. 

The Fine Art Socjety has filled its two 
rooms with water-colours and etchings by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, executed in his 
usual broad and powerful style. The 
water-colours, which occupy the first room, 
are largely occupied with impressions of 
Messina after the earthquake; these are 
mostly large sketches hastily washed in, 
but very effective, and of course the half- 
ruined buildings afford very picturesque 
and suggestive compositions for the artist. 
One of the best of the water-colour draw- 
ings, however, is that of an uninjured 


bualding, the Church of St. Agostino, 
Taormina; a very good architectural 


sketch in brushwork. Among other water- 
colours, “A Grey Day, Picardy,” is a fine 
piece of landscape effect; and * The Foun- 
tain, Taormina’’ (the one numbered 46— 
there are two undet the same title), is a 
brilliant colour-fantasy. But the etchings, 
in the second room, are even more inter- 
esting works than the  water-colours, 
though perhaps in some cases a little too 
scribbly in line, and too violent in their 
opposition of lights and darks. This opposi- 
tion of light and dark is, however, one of 
the special sources of effect in etching, as 
is seen splendidly in “St. Nicholas, Dixmu- 
den,’’ where the white church sparkles 
from behind the nearly black mass of an 
ancient street house, and in “ The Apse of 
St. Walburgh, Furnes.” The finest of the 
architectural subjects is, however, the 
large etching of “ The Bridge of Sighs,” 
which is magnificent. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION DINNER. 


The sixty-third annual dinner of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held 
in the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, 
on Thursday last. Among those present 
were Mr. Frederick Higgs, Mr. Leonard 
Horner, Mr. . Carmichael; Mr: A. 
Ritchie, Mr. Joseph Randall, Mr. W. T. 
Walker, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. F. M. Elgood, 
A.R.I.B.A., Mr. Bird Godson, Mr. J. W. 
Chessum, Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey, Mr. John 
T. Bolding, and Mr. Thomas Costigan. 

The usual loyal toasts having been 
given, Mr. William Willett, the Presi- 
dent, proposed “ The Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution.” The building trade, he said, 
was the leading industry in the kingdom, 
and, with the exception of agriculture, 
employed a greater number of persons 
than any other industry. Architects and 
builders were, he believed, the most impor- 
tant persons of the age. Later genéra- 
tions would not judge us by our writings, 
but by our buildings. They would say, 
‘What did these people know about archi- 
tecture ?” He believed that if the R.1.B.A. 
would establish two travelling lecturers to 
go up and down the country lecturing at 
the schools a greater interest in, and ap- 
preciation of, architecture would be 
created. Mr. Willett emphasised the pre- 
sent lack of interest in architecture on the 
part of even educated people by telling 
how a hospital committee, of which he 
Was a member, when about to carry out a 


building scheme proposed to dispense 
with’ the? ‘architect. ~He then referred 


to the exorbitant charges of water boards, 
instancing a particularly flagrant case.’ 
Then, turning to the affairs of the Insti- 
tution, he said that during the past few 
years their funds had not sufficed for the 
demands made upon them. Stock had 
been sold, and they were gradually fall- 
ing in arrears. He had suggésted that the 
fixed benefit should be somewhat less, and. 
that in future pensions should be paid at 
the rate of 10 per cent. on the amount a 
member might have given during _ his 
time of prosperity. The cost of adminis- 
tration was exceedingly low, having been 
only £271 last year and £277 the year be- 
fore. 

Mr. Leonard Horner, in proposing the 
toast of ‘The Architects and Surveyors,” 
said there was not much work being done 
but what little there was was of a high 
standard. He believed that the architects 
and surveyors could help the builders in 
the matter of sub-contractors. Referring 
to the proposed St. Paul’s Bridge, the 
speaker said he trusted that a London 
architect would prepare the design, that a 
London quantity surveyor would take ot 
the quantities, and a London builder 
would build the bridge. 

Mr. F. M. Elgood, F.R.1I.B.A., respond- 
ing for the architects, observed that he 
did not think the architects could help 
the builders in the way Mr. Horner de- 
sired. Architects had a sort of dual part- 
nership; they could not carry on work 
without the client at their backs ; nor with- 
out the aid of the builder. It could he 
said of Mr. Willett that what he put on 
the ground would last not for 99 years, 
but practically for ever. Long before 
town planning had been conceived by Mr. 
3urns, Mr. Willett had carried it into 
execution. He trusted that the Institution 
would continue with success. 

Noise, Be rower oul. responded £01 
the surveyors. He said he had seen fine 
architectural schemes in the technical 
Press, and on the walls of the Royal 


SS 


—— 


“that 
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Academy, but iwith not the ghost of a 
client behind. 

At this point it was announced that the 
President’s subscription list alone 
amounted to £948 13s. 6d., including gifts 
of £100 by the President, £100 by the 
Duke of Westminster, and 100 guineas by 
Lord Howard de Walden. The grand 
total amounted to £1,178 14s. 6d. 

Mr. Fred Higgs, President of the Insti- 
tute of Builders, proposed ‘ The Presi- 
dent,” and alluded to his work at Hove, 
Chelsea, and Regent's Park, which stood 
as proof of his genius in house building. 

Mr. Willett, replying, said it was very 
wrong to hold up the speculative builder 
to contempt. He himself had been a 
speculative builder for thirty years, and 
it had always been his aim to erect the 
very best work. 

Mr. James Carmichael proposed ** The 
Vice - Presidents, Committee, and 
Stewards,” and Mr.. John T. Bolding re- 
plied, saying that the committee had to 
face fourteen builders at the end of the 
month, and would have been able only 
‘to deal with three or four but for the 
generosity and activity of the president, 
whereby the number would be doubled. 
In conclusion, he observed that Mr. 
Thomas Costigan, their secretary, was 
‘the most painstaking and faithful friend 
any builder could know. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. R. Selden Wornum, F.R.I.B.A, 


The death 1s announced of Mr. R. Selden 
Wornum, F.R.1I.B.A., at Deal. He built 
a great many houses for the nobility, both 
in this country and abroad, among which 
may be mentioned Tylney Hall, Hants; 
‘Lord Glenesk’s house in Piccadilly; Lord 
Wimborne’s villa at Biarritz; the summer 
palace of the Queen Regent of Spain at 
San Sebastian; and (in partnership with 
Mr. Edward Salomons) Messrs. Agnew’s 
galleries in Bond Street, W. 7 


Mr. John La Farge. 


The death is announced of Mr. John La 
Farge, the well-known American artist. 
Mr. La Farge, who was born in New York 
in 1835, was of French descent, and his 
early hfe was spent in an atmosphere cen- 
genial to the artistic temperament. In 
1856 he visited Europe, and on his return 
to America entered the studio of William 
Hunt at Newport. The individuality and 
power of Mr. La Farge as a colourist soon 
won for him a great reputation. Many, in- 
decd, regard him as the “most profoundly 
learned artist America has preduced.”’ 
Hig mural decorations, big in conception, 
noble in rhythm, and splendid in colour, 
show the influence of Raphael, the Vene- 
tians, Rembrandt, and the Japanese. 
Among his finest achievements are his 
altar-piece in the Church of the Ascension, 
New York, and his paintings in’ the 
churches of St. Thomas and the Incarna- 
tion in that city, as well as his “Music ’? 
and “ Drama’”’ in the hous of Mr. White- 
law Reid. He tried to combine the free- 
dom of natural movement with the con- 
ventional posturing so common in decora- 
tive composition, and he met with consider- 
able success. Mr. La Farge will. ‘always 
be known for the revolution he created in 
the art of stained glass painting. ~The 
weakness of existing methods Jed him to 
experiment.’ and, as often happens, a 
lucky accident enabled him to discover 
onahne had a “mysterious 
quality of showing a golden yellow, asso- 
clated with violet, a-pink-flush: on-a green 


glass 
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ground.” © This suggestion of complemen- 
tary colours, and the infinite variety of 
subtly modulated shades of that material 
helped the artist to obtain greater depth of 
tone, and fuller -modelling, resulting ina 
general richness as well as a delicacy of 
effect beyond the reach of ordinary glass. 


Mr. George Humphreys, builder and 
contractor, of Redland, Bristol, one of the 
oldest members of the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association, who died on May 
22 last, left estate which has been proved 
at. £25,925 gross. 


TRADE AND PERSONAL. 


Mr. A. W. Dickinson and Mr. Ralph 
B. MacColl, architects’ and surveyors, 
have entered into a partnership, and now 
practise conjointly at No. 12, Silverwell 
Street, Bolton. 

Messrs. R.. Waygood and Co:,.-Ltd., 
makers of lifts and cranes, Falmouth 
Road, London, S.E., announce that Mr. 
H. Harmsworth and Mr. H. Cecil Walker 
have joined the Board of Directors of that 
company. 


The Grafham Church Schools, Guild- 
ford, are being supplied with Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, patent ridge 
ventilators, and special inlet ventilators, 
supplied by- Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


Mr. Alex. G. Lee, late managing direc- 
tor of Hofler, Limited, has resigned his 
position with that firm as from 1st Octo- 
ber, and by arrangement has acquired the 
goodwill, stock, and plant, etc., of the 
Oak Panelling and Joinery,and Sheet 
Lead Damp-Course Departments, which 


they are giving up in his favour. Mr. 
fee has opened new show-rooms and 


offices at 14, John Street, Bedford Row. 


The Royal . Humane © Society - have 
‘“vmanimously resolved, that Frank. P. 
Regan is justly entitled to the Honorary 
Testimonial of this Society, inscribed on 
Vellum, which is hereby awarded him for 
having on the 16th July, 1910, gone to the 
rescve of two persons who were in immi- 
nent danger of drowning in the Thames 
at Twickenham, and whose lives he gal- 
lantly saved.” Mr. Regan is a member 
of our advertising staff. 


SOGIE TIES Savin dtNGs: 


Estate Agents’ Institute. 


The annual general meeting of the In- 
corporated Estate Agents’ Institute was 
held on November 15th, at 9, Conduit 
Street; the president, Mr. W. H. Warner, 
in the chair. The thirty-eighth annual 
report and statement of accounts was pre- 
sented and adopted. Some discussion fol- 
lowed on the best method of intimating 
that an estate agent was a member of the 
institute. Some were in favour of adding 
the’ letters“ 1,E Al.” iaftersthé-jpames on 
business notepaper and-cards. The presi- 
dent thought this was too much like a 
puzzle, and would really convey no mean- 
ing to anyone unacquainted with the or- 
ganisation. He was strongly of opinion 
that they should put the title of the imsti- 
fute -in «fullvon« their office :paper,/cas-<it 
would be readily understood, and really, 


represented -.far -more.than«-the. mere 
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initials. “ This course was unanimously 
agreed to. It was decided to hold the an- 
nual banquet in London some time at the 
beginning of March, 1911. 

The council of the institute for the en- 
suing year was elected as follows : Messrs. 
P. Davies, W/ H. Wells, J. Boyton, J. 
B. Colton, H. Frank, L. Hunter, H..F. 
Lofts, M. Rogers, R. Squire, W. H. War- 
ner. J]. W. Berra, and W. Thompson. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. W. 
H. Warner, the retiring president, whose 
year of office would always be remem- 
bered by estate agents, for during it they 
received their charter of incorporation, 

The new president is Mr. Howard 
Frank. 


Liverpool Architectural Society. 


At the meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, held on November 
6th (Mr. A. Thornley, president, in the- 
chair), Mr. Felix Clay, architect to the 
Board of Education, read a paper on 
“The Beginnings of, Art.” He said it 
was common to find the name of artist 
claimed by the exponents of almost any 
branch of skill, from tight-rope walking 
to music, from hairdressing to architec- 
ture. The title was willingly conceded to 
the workman who took a pride and in- 
terest in’ his work. The laws of art and 
design merely registered the accumulated 
likes and dislikes of a great number of 
people. «© The beautiful was what they 
liked. All‘ forms to have survived must 
have been at one time useful. The practi- 
eal man. Jooking at an object to improve 
it, regarded it entirely from the practical 
side, with a view to further utility. The 
artist dwelt on those features of it that 
were agreeable, and in idealising it those 
were the points with which he would deal. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales 
Federation. 


The monthly meeting’ of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the above Federation was held in the new 
ifices; National Buildings, St. Mary's Parsonage, 
Blackfriars Street, Manchester, on November 11th, 
when the President (Mr. F. Woods, Bolton) presided 
over a good attendance-of members. 

“ Necounts for the quarter as’ presented by. the 
Secretary were recommended for payment. 

A communication from the National Federation on 
the suggested amendment to Clause 30 of the 
National Form of Contract was referred to the 
Special Sub-Committee at present considering the 
proposed new form of Sub-Contract and the Irish 
form of Contract. 

It was decided to discontinue the December issue 
of the Half-yearly Report in book form, and im 
future only to publish the book in June. 

A suggestion for revising the rule dealing with 
the appointment of the various Federation Com- 
mittees, so.that each Committee ‘shall in future be 
elected from the Executive Board, was referred to 
the Special sub-committee who are considering mat- 
ters in connection with the efficiency of the Federa- 
tion. 

Considerable discussion took place on the recom. 
mendation of the National Federation in support of 
the Leicester Demarcation Award, which it was de- 
cided not to entertain. It was also agreed that the 
National Federation should be asked to again open 
this question and refer the decision to the various 
Federations amd Local Associations for their con- 
sideration and report. 

The Secretary was instructed in the meantime to 
write the Journal poiniing out that the National 
Federation recommendation does not receive the 
approval of this Federation. ; 

A letter was read from the Liverpool Association 
on the subject of the Liverpool and St. Helens 
boundaries, and the matter was left in the hands ef 
the Northern Centre Conciliation Board to define. 

It was reported that the Northern Centre Execu- 
tive had decided to defer the question of the re- 
allocation of the Centre Subscription to the Natieral 
until their March 1911 Quarterly meeting. M 

Several communications from thé National Fedéra~ 
tion and yarious-Local Associations were also bé- 
fowe the meeting, agd duly dealt with. . 

Thisvhaving icontluded -the. business, - the= meeting, 
ferminated:—Joun TOMLISON; Secretary:=* aE 
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The Possible Future of Charing Cross. 


LEET STREET,’’ said Johnson, in 
reply to Boswell’s praise of the busy 
life of that thoroughfare, “has a very 
animated appearance, but I think the 
full tide of existence is at Charing 
Cross.’’ Hyde Park Corner had not 
come into being in Johnson’s day ; to 
the modern Londoner the full tide of 
existence, during the season and at the 
latter part of the afternoon, is to be found there rather than 
anywhere else. But with that exception, Charing Cross at the 
present moment more than keeps up the reputation given to 
it by Johnson ; the tide of existence there has become a torrent, 
or rather a series of crossing torrents of rapid locomotion ; 
the tumult of traffic goes on all day and all the year round ; 
and the bad laying out of the open space in which all these 
streams of traffic cross is brought home in a very practical 
manner to every foot-passenger who crosses it, under the 
necessity of looking three or four ways at once if he wants 
to escape being run over. Yet it is only quite recently that it 
seems to have occurred to anyone what a singular anomaly it 
is that just here, where such a quantity of wheeled traffic 
meets, is the place where there is no road across the river 
except by a foot-bridge. Waterloo Station, one of the great 
points of exodus from London, is not very far off in a straight 
line, but there is no access to it on wheels except by going 
round by a route twice the distance; more than twice, if the 
Westminster Bridge route be chosen. 

The fact is one of the most striking instances of the want 
of forethought in important London improvements; of the 
mistake of having no settled and comprehensive plan to which 
every detailed improvement scheme should contribute. The 
demolition of old Northumberland House, the facade of which 
stood about where the head of Northumberland Avenue now 
is, Was a serious loss to London, both in money (half a million 
was paid for it by the Metropolitan Board of Works) and in 
the destruction of the most picturesque old mansion in that 
part of the city. The older generation of Londoners may 
still dimly remember the old Elizabethan facade with the 
lion on the top of it, though it is difficult to picture in the 
memory now the aspect of Charing Cross as it then was. 
There was a strong opposition to its destruction at the time, 
and a great deal of public feeling was manifested on the 
subject ; but there is no doubt that it was in the. way, and 
that its removal was desirable in the general public interest, 
provided that the most had been made of the opportunity. But 
to pay all this money, and destroy a fine old mansion for no 
purpose but to make a short street stopping at the river brink 
argued a want of perception of the problem. 

This want of foresight has led to a treatment of the site 
Which has left almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
What would otherwise have been the best solution. For in 
contemplating a new general traffic bridge across the river at 
this point it is obvious that the line of Northumberland 
Avenue, produced across the river, would have been the best 
and most convenient. But to accomplish that a raised level 


would have been necessary, ata gradient sufficient to cross the 
Thames Embankment roadway and give sufficient headway 
over the river. That might have been done at the time: but 
no one thought of it, and Northumberland Avenue was Iaid 
out with a gentle slope down to the level of the Embankment, 
and is now lined with valuable hotel and other property, 
which could not be obtained except at an immense outlay. 

Mr. Burns’s bold proposal to move Charing Cross station 
to the other side of the river has opened up new suggestions 
which are well worth consideration. One result would be to 
get rid of a very ugly railway viaduct, and leave the position 
for a general traffic bridge, which would not only be an im- 
mense public convenience, but would afford the opportunity 
of building a bridge which might be architecturally worthy of 
its position between Waterloo Bridge on the one hand and 
the London County Hall on the other. The placing of the 
new station in immediate proximity to Waterloo Station would 
in itself be an undoubted convenience to travellers. And as 
to the Charing Cross Hotel, which forms the facade to the 
present station, we fear it must be said that, though built by 
an architect eminent in his day, it is a piece of architectural 
commonplace that no one would miss. 

In that case the site of the station would have to be utilised 
for the formation of a rising place giving access to the pro- 
posed new bridge, which would follow the line of the present 
railway viaduct. It is not nearly so good, nor as one may 
say, so natural a line of approach as the Northumberland 
Avenue line would have been; it involves a side turn out of 
the Strand; but there is a good deal of small property west- 
wards of the station site which might be acquired, and the 
land cleared. We should contemplate the clearing away of 
all the buildings between the present station and the large 
buildings fronting on Northumberland Avenue. That is to 
say, doing away altogether with Craven Street and Northum- 
berland Street. With that clearance, it would be possible 
to make a fairly convenient approach from the Trafalgar 
Square side. The space on the new approach not required for 
the actual carriage drive would be laid out as a garden, and 
the space underneath would be available as warehouse cellars. 
It would be a far more expensive and a somewhat less con- 
venient way of doing it than it would have been to have 
formed Northumberland Avenue in the first instance as a 
bridge approach. But that is the lesson. we have to learn 
from these difficulties. If the right thing is not foreseen 
and done at the right moment, it has to be done later on 
at greater cost and in a less satisfactory manner. But with all 
these drawbacks, there is no doubt that a fine thing might be 
made of it. 

If anything develops from this idea, it ought to be con- 
sidered a matter of course that the new bridge should be a 
monumental architectural structure of granite. Every time 
that a new bridge across the Thames is talked of, the public 
ear is beset with the recommendations of engineers and of 
municipal authorities in favour of a steel bridge; the engi- 
neers because they look.at nothing except from a purely con- 
structional point of view, and the authorities because they are 
obsessed by the idea of economy before all things. Some day 
public opinion will rise to the conviction that economy in 
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great public works is not everything, and municipal authori- 
ties will have to take public opinion into account. ‘There are 
even now signs of a change of feeling in that respect. In 
the case we are contemplating it is the architectural greatness 
and dignity of London that will be involved, and nothing 
short of a monumental erection will be satisfactory. As to the 
argument sometimes brought forward, that a steel bridge on 
concrete and iron columns interrupts the waterway less, it 
is a perfectly futile one. What is the waterway traffic of 
the Thames above London Bridge? <A few occasional barges 
and a small tug steamer or so. It is perfectly absurd to 
urge the waterway traffic of the Thames as a reason against a 
bridge with stone piers. Waterloo Bridge leaves ample room 
for everything that has to pass under its arches. The Port of 
London is below London Bridge, not above it. 


In connection with the subject we have not forgotten Mr. 
Collcutt’s bold proposition some three or four years ago, for 
a street bridge with houses on each side of it, illustrated in a 
fine drawing that was hung at the Royal Academy. . There is 
something to be said for the idea, at all events in an economic 
sense. ‘The rental of the houses or shops would be a con- 
siderable offset against the cost of the bridge, a kind of con- 
tinual percentage return on the outlay. But, if we remember 
right, Mr. Collcutt recommended the idea partly, if not 
mainly, on the ground that a bridge over a wide river was 
a very exposed situation, and that there would be much 
greater comfort for the public in a bridge which was protected 
by houses like any other street. We do not sympathise much 
with the idea from that point of view. A bridge lined with 
houses obstructs the free current of air up and down the river 
more than an ordinary bridge, and is so far less hygienic ; 
and in fine weather, at all events, we should have thought that 
everyone who has to walk about London would be rather 
glad to get out of the streets for the few minutes spent in 
crossing a bridge, and to enjoy the fresh air and the sight of 
the perspective of the river view. No doubt, on a cold day, 
with a driving rain, a Thames bridge is rather an exposed 
situation, but if people would rather have a bridge built up 
and the view of the river shut out, than face some bad 
weather now and then, we must be becoming rather a feeble 
folk. On the whole, the advantages are decidedly in favour 
of the open bridge. We live in a wilderness of houses ; 
let us at least have a chance of getting away from them for 
a few minutes if our business takes us across a bridge. 


The British School at Rome. 


Ne the annual meeting of subscribers to the British School 
at Rome held on Tuesday last week at the rooms of 

the Society of Antiquaries the chair was taken by Sir 
Rennel Rodd, the British Ambassador at Rome, who has long 
taken great interest in the study of Roman archeology, and 
whose address, moving the adoption of the Report, which was 
the principal business of the meeting, was a remarkable one, 
both in regard to comprehensiveness of view and clearness of 
literary expression. 


Speaking of the importance of the study of Roman remains, 
he emphasised the fact that Rome, in the period of her great- 
ness, centred in herself all the civilisations of the world. The 
influence of every then existing standard of civilisation was 
felt and represented in what was then the metropolis of the 
known world. And the continuity of Rome was another im- 
portant condition ; there had been no essential break with the 
tradition of Roman thought, and we were ourselves intimately 
associated with the history of its developments. Sir Rennel 
Rodd went on to summarise briefly the various directions in 
which investigation had recently been made, and may be made, 
under the auspices of the School ; studies of relics of the Stone 
and Bronze Ages; studies of the megalithic remains of Sar- 
dinia and Malta—mainly, we may add, by. Dr. Ashby, the 
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Director of the School, who has made this subject his own, 
and has also contributed a most interesting series of studies 
of the Roman aqueducts—the wide area open for paleolithic 
study in Italy and the islands off her coasts, and for acquiring 
new light on the relations of Southern Italy with the ALgean 
civilisations. But perhaps the most important suggestion 
made in this part of the address was in regard to what the 
chairman rightly referred to as “the Etruscan problem.’’ Until 
we have solved that, as he said, our understanding of the early 
history of the aboriginal Romans must remain incomplete ; 
and for the present Etruscan history is still a kind of chapter 
of romance, in which a few stray remains serve to stimulate 
the imagination, while providing little basis of fact. Whether 
we can ever get much further into Etruscan history remains 
to be seen, but if the British School at Rome can collect and 
produce any fresh information on the subject it will have 
made a most important contribution to architectural history. 


Sir Rennel Rodd made an excellent point also in his sugges- 
tion for an appeal to the Colonial Universities for support to 
the School at Rome, as affording these new centres of learning 
an opportunity for getting in touch with the best archeological 
knowledge in regard to the history of the older civilisations. 
His ideal of the British School at Rome was that it should 
become a national and Imperial centre of culture where the 
students of the five nations should meet and exchange ideas. 
It is an admirable suggestion, which we hope will not fall to 
the ground. 


The Report, which was unanimously adopted, shows record 
of a great variety and activity of work among students of the 
School, and others temporarily connected with it, during the 
past year. It must be remembered that the scope of study 
of the School is not confined to work of the Classical period, 
but is supposed to embrace all buildings and other remains 
down to the date of 1500. Consequently measurements and 
illustrations have been undertaken of work in the basilica 
churches, as well as in Pagan temples, and these include 
decorative details and paintings as well as architecture ; while 
one student, Miss Alford, of Girton College, has devoted 
herself to the study of Roman inscriptions. In the course of 
the short discussion, or rather speech-making, which followed, 
Dr. Kenyon spoke especially of the services rendered by the 
two principal officers of the School, Dr. Ashby, the Director, 
and Mrs. Strong, the Assistant Director ; and we can cordially 
support him there. No one who has studied Dr. Ashby’s 
various communications on archeological subjects, or who has 
heard Mrs. Strong lecture on Roman remains, will doubt that 
the Director and Assistant-Director thoroughly understand 
their work. 


The exhibition of drawings made by students was hardly so 
satisfactory, and a good deal too much was made of them by 
Mr. Walter George, who among other things called on us 
to admire a poor water-colour of the Arch of Titus. The 
only really fine sketches were those of Mr. Carus-Wilson, 
which are first-rate examples of architectural sketching ;.the 
others were in no way remarkable. An exhibition of sketches 
by the students ought to produce something better than this. 
Of course it may be replied that sketching architecture is not 
the real object of the School ; but if done at all it should be 
done well. 


At the close of the meeting Mr. Baker-Penoyre, the Secre- 
tary, read part of a letter received from an eminent English 
architect in South Africa, which formed an interesting com- 
ment on the chairman’s suggestion of the use the School at 
Rome might be to the Colonies. The writer of the letter ex- 
pressed a hope that young architects from South Africa, who 
wished for some European study, should obtain it through the 
British School at Rome, because it was desirable that those 
who were to produce architecture for South Africa should 
form their style on the ancient architecture of a sunny climate, 
and not from the study of northern styles of architecture. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


The Architect as Artist. 


Architectural draughtsmanship being for the moment a 
burning topic, it is interesting to quote the following observa- 
tions of a writer in the “ Morning Post.’? “Modern archi- 
tects,’’ he says, “on the whole are serious people, and they 
deserve "moments of relaxation such as those spent at the 
Architectural Association’s Conversazione at 18, Tufton 
Street, Westminster, where music, flowers, and pictures, made 
the rooms lose their usual formality and become bright and 
gaily harmonious. The many water-colour and other draw- 
ings showed also what architects can do in their playtime, 
when free from the bondage of rule and compasses. Some of 
the sketches have an accuracy of observation and vigour of 
handling that would make the work of many professional pic- 
ture-producers look feeble. Among the memoranda _ that 
deserve praise are the drawings by Mr. Ernest George and 
Messrs. Waring, Wells, Walot, Forbes, and Hepworth, all 
members of the Association or students at the Tufton Street 
School.’? This is no doubt very gratifying; but it is no 
news to readers of this Journal that many architects possess a 
high degree of skill in drawing and painting. 
porary’s reference to “ 


Our contem- 
the bondage of rule and compasses ”’ 
has probably more force than most people suppose. Doubt- 
less those necessary implements have generally a rather deadly 
effect on pictorial representation: and men who are able 
to break free from the “bondage’’ have thereby the greater 
glory of their achievements. 


——— 


Wolsey Tapestry Panel. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s rooms, 47, Leicester Square, 
were crowded when the now famous panel of Arras or Bur- 
gundian tapestry, the discovery of which by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson at Langford Hall, Cornwall, has been already 
recorded in this Journal, realised no less than £,600. The 
panel is in a fair state of preservation, and measures 13ft. gin. 
by 13ft. gin. Since its existence was revealed in the columns 
of the “Times’’ some weeks ago, it has been examined by 
authorities from various European museums and private ex- 
perts, and attempts have been made to purchase it by private 
treaty, several offers exceeding £2,000 being made. At the 
sale Mr. Coureau made the first offer of £500, and rapid 
bids were made up to £5,000 ; at and after this figure the 
chief bidders were Mr. Charles Wertheimer and Captain H. 
Lindsay, to the latter of whom jt was knocked down at the 
price mentioned. It is stated that this panel (with which 
was included a portion of a frieze of sixteenth century tapestry 
with the Royal Arms of Henry VIII., also from Hampton 
Court) changed hands at a sale in Cornwall about the year 
1848 for less.than £2. 


A Railway as a “ Thing of Beauty.” 


In connection with the proposed re-planning of Bradford, 
we recently chronicled the objection that the new railway will 


be a continuous, unsightly obstruction, which should be hidden 
away from sight. A correspondent of the “ Yorkshire Daily 
Observer,’’? Mr. T. C. Hope, thinks that this objection is a 
very harmless bogey that a little more light will melt into 
thin air. He submits that, far from being an eyesore, it can 
and ought to be made a thing of beauty from where it emerges 
from the tunnel to the Midland Station, nor need the cost 
necessarily exceed much, if any, that of the piers, arches, 
and solid retaining walls which we have been accustomed 
to see in the approaches to other cities. A description of the 
levels of the rails helps to explain this contention. Af the 
tunnel mouth the rails will be g6ft. or thereabouts, below the 
surface; at Diamond Street 2oft., and Eastbrook Lane the 
tails and the surface are level. From Eastbrook Lane to 
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Leeds Road there is a fall of 27ft., and from Leeds Road to 
the street in front of the station a fall of 7ft. The line from 
the tunnel mouth to about Great Cross Street would be pro- 
tected from the streets on both sides by walls 6ft. or 7ft. high 
above the street levels. l’rom the bridge over Diamond 
Street to the tunnel mouth the track might be covered over to 
connect East and West Kingsway. From about Gréat Cross 
Street to the station the track might be constructed of steel 
pillars and girders, leaving a clear roadway underneath 
between the Kingsways East and West. “Now,”’ he contends, 
“to say that a viaduct of such materials will be’ an ugly, 
unsightly eyesore is to suppose that the ingenuity and skill 
of trained engineers and architects have ceased to exist, or that 
constructive ability and artistic skill are no more to be found 
in the land.’? That may be very true; but, having due 
regard to precedent, it is impossible to feel very confident that 
Mr. Hope is not over-sanguine. We should like to believe, 
however, that with the evident expansion of taste in modern 
times, even our railways are not altogether hopeless. 


—————— 


The Humours of Acoustics. 

Mr. Justice Darling, sitting at the Old Bailey Sessions 
House the other day, said that the properties of this build- 
imag had been so improved that they could now hear two cases 
at once—one in this Court and the other in an adjoini 
Court. The sound they were hearing there was a prisoner 
speaking in the other Court. He had sent to see whether it 
could be remedied, but he was told that it could not, and that 
it was one of the peculiarities of the building. Very often in 
that Court they could not hear witnesses or counsel, but. they 


could hear what was going on in the other Court. Mr. Jus- 
would 


tice Darling’s reputation as a “judicial humourist ”’ 
seem almost to suggest a brilliant Gilbertian idea that he may 


have had at the back of hishead but was too modest to express 


ng 


—that the learned judges might with acoustic advantage ex- 
change courts—sit in one court to try a case in another. 
“ Cross-examination ’’ would then acquire a fuller meaning ; 
and this arrangement being applied to other courts. perhaps 
we should less often see the dubious entry in the cause\ lists— 
“Smith v. Jones (part heard).”’ 


Some ‘‘ Outside ’’ 


An intelligent “outside ’’ 
may sometimes be suggestive, 


Views of Building Topics. 

view is always interesting, and 
and even valuable. Mr. A. D. 
Steel-Maitland, M.P., speaking as the guest of the Bir- 
mingham Building Trades Employers’ Association at their 
annual dinner last week, touched upon one or two matters of 
unquestionable importance, and on the whole he did. it so 
sympathetically that his hearers must have felt inclined to say 
to this self-styled “outsider,’’ “Come inside.” When he said, 
for example, that “if there was a needed reform, it was 
in private Bill procedure,’’ the observation was quite naturally 
received with applause. It is a point that should be again 
taken up with. vigour and determination, because there is no 
doubt whatever that the necessity of setting in motion 
the costly and _ intricate machinery of the law, in 
order to obtain official sanction for municipal » building 
schemes and other works, must often have the effect of 
deterring enterprise in this direction ; and, where this con- 
tingency is not actually prohibitive, it. causes undue friction 
and delay, and absorbs far too large a proportion of the 
available funds. Another subject touched upon lightly but 
suggestively by Mr. Steel-Maitland was the undeniable but as 
yet insufficiently recognised growth of taste and demand 
among the working classes for a higher standard of living 
and housing. ' 
them with improved accommodation without exacting a-rise 


+ 


The CYTux of the problem 1S how tO provide 


ny 


in rent commensurate with the increased cost of building. Th 


speaker was very sanguine that this could be done, although 
he frankly admitted that builders had assured him that. ij 
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was impossible, for example, to provide satisfactory dwellings 
(presumably in the Birmingham district) at a less rental than 
8s. per week, whereas Mr. Steel-Maitland is sanguine that 
it could be done for 5s. a week. Here we hardly follow 
im ; it is much more easy to agree with the opinion of prac- 
tical men. Moreover, the curse of extreme cheapness is sel- 
dom more malignant than when it is associated with building ; 
and surely it is incompatible with those higher aspirations to 
which the speaker drew attention. In fairness to him, how- 
ever, it must be said that probably he had in mind some 
more or less reasonable relaxation of by-laws, rather than any 
more positive skimping in size or material; and it may 
be readily admitted that there certainly are instances in which 
inelastic or ill-conceived general -by-laws increase unneces- 
sarily the cost of dwellings to which they happen to apply, 
but for whose kind they were not specifically made. 


Women Architects, 


It is announced that at an examination in architecture in 
Paris three ladies gained diplomas—Mlle. Genevieve Trelat, 
a young Parisienne, and Mlles. Bernstein and Issakovitch, 
both Russian girls. Mlle. Trelat was classed first with two 
men out of a total of twenty-three candidates. The spectacle 
of these ladies in hobble skirts ascending a ladder presents 
itself to the mind’s eye quite irresistibly ; but what is even 
more serious is the imminent prospect of very ephemeral 
“fashions in architecture.’’ 


National Council of Master House-painters. 


A meeting of the council of the National Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of England and Wales 
was held at the Great Central Hotel, Loughborough, last 
week, when there was a large and representative attendance 
from all parts of the country. The president (Mr. John 
Brown, of Newcastle) occupied the chair, and he was thanked 
for his presentation to the association of a gold badge bear- 
ing the arms of the association, this making a valuable 
addition to the presidential chain. The gold and silver medals 
in the apprentice competition were presented to Frank M. 
Peters and Herbert Wallis (both of ‘Sheffield) respectively, 
together with cheques, while it-was decided especially to recog- 
nise the work of Stanley Sleep (Plymouth), who was debarred 
from the competition, his work arriving too late owing to 
railway delay. Mr. Frederick Grundy (Loughborough) was 
invested with the presidential chain, and various committees 
were appointed. The engaging of the Drill Hall at Derby 
for the next convention and exhibition was approved. Re- 
garding always with sympathy the consistent efforts of the 
house painters and decorators to foster skill and elevate their 
calling, we have been often tempted to wish that in this 
country the architects would take a more decided and less 
casual interest in art-craftsmanship than is at present observ- 
able. In France the architect watches over the craftsman’s 
training with almost paternal care ; but in our country the pro- 
fessional man and the practical man of business seem to fight 
rather shy of each other. In no direction,’ we imagine, could 
the architect render greater service than in that of the painter 
and decorator. 


New Windows in the Sistine Chapel. 


The new windows for the Sistine Chapel have been for- 
mally inspected by the Pope, in whose honour they have been 
presented by Prince Luitpold, Regent of Bavaria. The 
question of removing the 12 windows by which the Sistine 
Chapel has been hitherto lighted and putting in their place 
new glass of a character more suitable to the building, was 
not decided without anxious care and consultation. A com- 
mission was formed under the presidency of Monsignor Mis- 
ciatelli, Sub-Prefect of the Papal Palaces, which included 
the heads of the French and Spanish academies as well as 
of the Italian, and such well-known authorities on art as 
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Roeder, Joris, the architect Schneider, and M. Steinmann, the 
author of the great work on the Sistine Chapel. Above the 
door of entrance into the chapel there are two sham windows 
painted on the wall, which date from the time of Michel- 
angelo. ‘These have suggested the shape, small round panes 
in narrow leading. The colour of the circular panes is almost 
white, with a very faint tinge of yellow, which varies in in- 
tensity according to the aspect of the windows and the conse- 
quent amount of light which they admit. The glass of the 
interstices between the round panes is in shades of red and. 
blue, as in the old sham windows which have been copied. 
Only two windows of the 12, those on each side of the door of 
entrance, bear any design, and they are decorated with the 
arms of Pius X, and of the Regent of Bavaria, with an 
inscription relating the circumstances of the gift. The size 
of the windows is 14ft. in height and nearly 3ft. in width. 
The improvement on the former unsightly windows, which 
dated from about 1750, says a special correspondent of the 
“'Times,’’ is beyond all question. Not only does the new 
glass give a far better and more diffused light, but it also 
enhances instead of marring the general beauty of the chapel. 


A Chance for Young Architects. 

The invitation now being extended to architects and others 
to submit designs for the building of a Presidential Palace 
for the Cuban Republic provides, a Liverpool contemporary. 
supposes, an opportunity for the advent of an Elmes or Gil- 
bert Scott. The architectural profession numbers, he ventures 
to say, among its members many young. ones capable of 
designing a much more elaborate and attractive style of 
building than that which usually obtains in this country nowa- 
days, but fer-all practical purposes the difficulty generally 
encountered is the great cost of much ornate decoration. The 
architect who spends a large amount of time and shows great 
ability in that direction has but little chance of having his 
talent rewarded, but the Cuban Republic’s offer gives him not 
only plenty of scope for the exercise of his abilities, but the 
chance of a substantial solatium. The proposal is to expend’ 
£200,000 on the erection of a Government Palace in the citw 
of Havana, and the architects, engineers, or. builders whose 
designs are placed in the first and second positions in the order 
of merit will receive awards of 10,000 and 5,000 dollars. 
respectively. In this day of “monumental’’ and “mass ’” 
cultivation, the “much ornate decoration’’ for which our con- 
temporary seems to yearn certainly stands but little chance in 
this country ; and on the whole we should much prefer that 
the young men capable of it should unload it on the Cubam 
Republic. 


Clifton College Chapel. 

Clifton College Chapel has just been used’ for the first 
time since its enlargement, but the formal opening will not 
take place until February. The original building, consisting 
of a nave and chancel, was presented to the college by Mrs. 
Guthrie, widow of the first chairman, in memory of her hus- 
band, Canon Guthrie. A north aisle was added in 1881, the 
cost of which was defrayed by donations from parents of the: 
boys in the school from 1875 to 1885, and from friends. A 
further extension became necessary about two years ago, and 
Sir Charles Nicholson recommended that the central portion of 
the chapel should be extended southward and northward, and 
also raised upon a vaulted roof, supporting a lantern tower. 
Sir Charles Nicholson and his partner, Mr. Corlette, there- 
upon prepared plans, embodying two small aisles to the 
chapel, suggested by the council, and making the east end 
visible from all parts of the interior. The chapel apse, the 
western portion of the chapel, and the memorials remain: 
untouched. The internal arrangements are now somewhat 
different, the seats for ladies being behind the chancel, and 
the organ is to be placed in the gallery. The estimated cost: 
is about £8,000, towards which there is in hand £5,000.. 
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The cost of the new organ, which is being built, is to be 
defrayed by Mr. H. H. Wills (O.C.), of Barleywood, as a 
memorial to his brother, Maitland Wills, killed by a fall at 
the Aber Waterfall, Bangor, in April, 1885. The new organ, 
Which is being built by Messrs. Harrison and Harrison, of 
Durham, will be placed in the chapel in the Christmas holi- 
days. It will consist of four manuals and pedals, 42 speaking 
Stops and 20 couplers. The blowing will be by electric motors 
placed outside the chapel. The organ will have a case 
(also the gift of Mr. Wills) designed by Sir Charles Nichol- 
son. 


Bethnal Green Municipal Buildings. 

It was in March, 1907, that the Borough Council of Beth- 
nal Green decided to acquire a site, in Cambridge Road, for 
the proposed new municipal buildings, and in due course this 
was purchased for £8,565. ‘The site comprises a building 
frontage which is 67ft. long to Cambridge Road, and 131ft. 
to Patriot Square, presenting a decidedly difficult plan. In 
arranging for competitive designs, the Council asked the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Institute of British Architects to nominate 
an assessor, and accordingly Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
F.R.I.B.A., was appointed. He awarded the first position 
to the designs of which the joint authors were found to be 
Messrs. Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., and W. Alban Jones, 
and these gentlemen were appointed architects for the erection, 
while Mr. Arthur F. Wrightson, F.S.I., was appointed quan- 
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tity surveyor. The tender accepted was that of Messrs. 
Brand, Pettit, and Co., for £24,450. The building is im 
English Renaissance style, with the main frontages executed 
in Portland stone. In the Cambridge Road front there is 
a recessed balcony, surmounted by a pediment and tower, the 
crown of the latter being 75ft. above the pavement level. The 
main entrance is emphasised with statuary of a full-size 
seated female figure, and two cherubs (one of which is shown 
in the illustration which appears on p. 551), modelled by Mr. 
Henry Poole, of Chelsea. On the Patriot Square elevation 
the same sculptor has supplied a figure of Justice. Marble 
pavements are laid in the entrance hall and main corridor, and 
there are green and white marble wall linings totheentrance 
hall, corridor and main staircase. The walls of the council cham- 
ber and upper hall have a dado of wainscot oak panelling, 
and the ceilings are decorated with plaster enrichments. The 
main entrance from Cambridge Road gives access to a vesti- 
bule, right and left of which are the Borough Treasurer’s and 
Town Clerk’s offices. The whole of the main offices for the 
official staff are arranged ez suite on the ground floor. The 
main staircase, flanked by two marble pilasters, is on the 
south side of the entrance hall, and by means of three flights 
of steps leads to the upper hall, around which are grouped the 
entrances to the council rooms. The council chamber is 5rft. 
by 38ft. The walls are divided into bays by a series of pilas- 
ters, with wainscot oak panelling oft. high between. The 
at the east end is 38ft. by 12ft. The upper 
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hall contains a marble floor with an area of about gooft. The 
two committee-rooms contain a floor area of 530ft. each. The 
main windows commemorate various incidents in local history. 
‘The one here illustrated shows the “ Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
‘Green. 


St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. 

At a méeting of this society in the Chapter House, SUE 
Paul’s Churchyard, on Wednesday last, Mr. Arthur G. 
Hill, F.S.A., read a paper, with lantern ‘illustrations, 
on “ The Churches of Istria and Dalmatia.’’ It is noteworthy 
that the early churches on the eastern shore of the Adriatic 
have already been the subject of two important publications, 
that of Mr. T. C. Jackson, R.A., a good many years ago, and 
the recent publication by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, in two 
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volumes, one dealing with the Italian and the other with the 
Austrian coast of the Adriatic. Mr. Hamilton Jackson’s pub- 
lication is, naturally, less architectural in its scope than that 
of his predecessor, but he was able to see all the treasuries of 
the churches, and his book therefore includes more information 
as to the examples of early decorative art, especially gold and 
silver work, which are to be met with in these churches. After 
the publication of two such important books on the subject it 
was hardly to be expected that an hour’s lecture, recounting a 
visit of the lecturer to the churches of the. district, should 
contain any new information, but the exhibition of photo- 
graphs of some of the interiors on a large scale was an oppor- 
tunity of getting a better idea of their effect than can be 
obtained from small book illustrations. Mr. Hill confined his 
lecture to giving information and explaining the lantern views; 
perhaps something more might have been said in regard to the 
special kind of architectural and historical interest which these 
churches display. The peculiarity of them is that in general 
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plan and in external architectural character they are mostl y 
churches of the basilica type, but in many of them the capi- 
tals and other interior decorative details are completely Byzan- 
tine in character. This Byzantine influence in the detail was 
no doubt radiated from Ravenna, which affected the design of 
churches on both shores of the northern portion of the Adriatic. 
The church at Parenzo is one of the most remarkable examples 
of this kind of cross-current in architectural style ; in general 
plan and section it is a Roman basilica ; in decorative detail it 
is completely Byzantine. This element of interest in the sub- 
ject scemed to be overlooked in the lecture, though attention 
was drawn to it by one of the audience afterwards. The 
meetings of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society have been 
the occasion from time to time of valuable papers on architec- 
tural subjects. At the next meeting, on December 7th, Mr. 
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Patrick H. Hepburn is to read an illustrated paper on “The 
Romanesque Churches of France.’? The meetings are held 
in St. Paul’s Chapter-House, at 8 p.m. 


Local Authorities and the Housing Acts. 

The Local Government Board issued an order on October 
22, 1890, prescribing forms of advertisement and notices for 
adoption by urban sanitary authorities for the purposes of 
Part I. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
The order was issued under Section 27 of the Act of 1890, 
which section was repealed by Section 75 of the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909. The Board have accordingly 
issued a further order under Section 41 of the Act of 1909; 
prescribing forms of advertisement and notices to be used in 
connection with the powers and duties of a local authority 
under Part I. of the Act of 1890, in substitution for the forms 
prescribed by the order of 1890. 
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THE GREATNESS OF WREN. 


The Rev. Canon Bell, preaching to the 
Drapers’ Company at St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, paid a glowing tribute to the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of 
the church. Canon Bell’s point of view, 
as reported in the “City Press,” will be 
interesting to architects. He said :— 

I will say a few words about the archi- 
tect of this church, Sir Christopher Wren, 
one of the great master builders of the 
world, a man who, with extraordinary 
mental power and artistic invention, com- 
bined heartfelt modesty, simplicity, and 
reverence for God. 

Christopher Wren, born in Wilts in 1632, 
was in his early years of a delicate consti- 
tution, and was, therefore, educated at 
home by his father, a man of high culture 
and scholarship. ‘he lad made astonish- 
ing progress in his studies, and entered 
Westminster School in his ninth year, 
where, under the famous Dr. Busby, he 
became a good Latin scholar, as is shown 
by his composition in prose and verse. But 
already it was evident that his bent was 
towards science, and especially astronomy 
and natural philosophy. Having entered 
Wadham College, Oxford, in his four- 
teenth year, his marvellous ability soon be- 
came conspicuous. In 1654 John Evelyn 
speaks in this diary of this miracle of a 
youth, who was known in scientific circles 
all over Europe. He became Gresham 
Professor of Astronomy when he was only 
25, and soon after Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford, and one of the founders of the 
Royal Society. 

In 1662 Isaac Barrow, afterwards Master 
of Trinity and one of the greatest Eng- 
lish divines, had occasion to speak to Wren 
as one of his predecessors in the Gresham 
Professorship. He said of him that “it is 
doubtful whether he is most to be com- 
mended for the divine felicity of his genius, 
or for the sweet humanity of his disposi- 
tion—formerly as a boy, a prodigy, and 
now as a man, a miracle—nay, even some- 
thing superhuman.” Modern biographers 
say of him that, if his philosophical pur- 
suits had not been interrupted by the ab- 
sorbing work of an architect, he could not 
have failed to attain a scientific position 
higher than any contemporary, except 
Newton. 

His first work was the Chapel of Pem- 
broke, Cambridge. His uncle, Bishop 
Matthew Wren, having been liberated 
from the Tower, where he had been im- 
prisoned for 18 years, determined, as a 
thank-offering, to build a new chapel for 
his college, and employ his nephew to 
make the plans. It was a building of 
much importance in the history of Eng- 
lish architecture, for Wren, following the 
tradition of Inigo Jones, endeavoured to 
make its beauty depend on proportion 
alone without ornament. This tradition 
he followed in his later works, which are 
a protest against the work of those who, 
having little knowledge of proportion, 
strive to cover their ignorance by excessive 
and unmeaning ornament. When the 
Great Fire of 1666 gave Wren the oppor- 
tunity of displaying the resources of his 
genius, he had to design fifty-two parish 
churches, as well as the Cathedral of St. 
Paul. Naturally, at such a time, the 
money available for such colossal enter- 
prises was limited, and he was constantly 
obliged to study cheapness; but by an ex- 
penditure of thought he made good that 
deficiency. His minor designs have their 
proportions as carefully fixed as those of 
the more important. The result is that in 
Wren’s City churches England possessed 
a treasure such as no other city could 
show, and comparable only to the works 
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of art at Florence and Rome. There were, 
no doubt, solid reasons for the demolition 
of several of these churches; while others, 
including St. Michael’s, Cornhill, have 
been injured by restoration executed by 
architects who were not in sympathy with 
the purity and nobility of Wren’s artistic 
taste. 

Nothing in modern architecture excels 
the beauty, elegance, and variety of his 


bell towers and _ steeples. No two are 
alike, and yet all are in harmony 
with each _ other. Our forefathers 


who lived in their City mansions had the 
leisure to appreciate them, but now in the 
pressure of commercial business, or when 
men are hurrying to their suburban train, 
and avoiding the perils of the streets, few 
lift their eyes to Wren’s campaniles, or 
turn aside to study the interior of his 
churches, There is no lack of books to 
indicate what is worth seeing. 1 may 
mention one recently published by Canon 
Benham, the lamented Rector of St. 
Edmund-the-Martyr. Ferguson says of 
St. Mary-le-Bow: “ The towers and spire 
alone are sufficient to establish Wren as 
an artist of the highest rank”; of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook, “its interior is the most 
pleasing of any Renaissance Church”’ ; 
and of St. Michael’s tower, “it was rebuilt 
in bold and effective Gothic style in 1722, 
from one of the very latest-of his designs.” 
Very often a church whose exterior was 
purposely left plain by Wren, or which is 
hidden from view by obtrusive buildings, 
contains within it admirable examples of 
Wren’s consummate skill. 
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As we move about some of the dark and 
tortuous lanes of the City, we may find 
much reason to regret that, after the Great 
Fire, Wren’s plan for rebuilding was not 
adopted. ‘Fhough it received general ap- 
proval, it was ‘thwarted by private inter- 
ests, and want of public spirit. If he had 
prevailed, we should have had a magnifi- 
cent city, in which old inconvenience and 
deformities were abolished, the streets and 
lanes were enlarged, and the churches set 
in “conspicuous and insular positions.’” 
Of St. Paul’s, the greatest work of Wren, 
it is not possible to speak within our limits. 
I will only say that it is rightly called the 
greatest ornament of the greatest city ini 
the world. If you go to Rome and survey 
St. Peter’s from the outside, and then pass 
into its vast interior, you cannot fail to. 
be impressed by the bulk and the bril- 
liance of a church whose building was so 
costly that it helped to bring on the Re- 
formation; but a closer examination con- 
vinces one of the superior merit of Wren’s. 
design owing to his exquisite sense of pro- 
portion, especially in the dome and the 
western front. St. Peter’s took 176 years 
to build, and many architects had a part 
in it. St. Paul’s was practically com- 
pleted in 40 years, and was the work of 
a single man. But Wren’s enemies com- 
plained that this was too long. Jealous of 
his influence and fame, they procured the 
suspension of half his salary “until the 
said church should be finished the better 
to encourage him to finish it with diligence 
and expedition ’’—a cruel and heartless in- 
sult to a man who had accepted the more 
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than modest salary of £300 a year for the 
building of. St. Paul’s and more than 50 
parish churches, 

Then after other intrigues, which. grew 
more biiter after the death of Queen Anne, 
and the advent of German George, we find 
this entry in a MS. diary ;.“ April 26, L735; 
—Christopher Wren superseded in the 86th 
year of his age, and the goth of his sur- 
veyorship. ‘And-there arose a king who 
knew not Joseph.’’’? The old man betook 
himself, says his grandson, io a country 
retirement, saying only: “Now fortune 
bids me philosophise with less incum- 
brance.” So, free from worldly affairs, he 
passed. the last five years of his life in 
contemplation and studies, and principally 
in: the consolation of the Holy Scriptures, 
cheerful in solititude, and as well pleased 
to die in the shade as in the light. 

He was indeed a man who deserves our 
admiration and affection, not only for his 
amazing menial power, and the great 
memorials he has left among us, but for 
the singular purity amd simplicity of his 
character. The astonishing success that he 
achieved never inflated his pride. Steele, 
in his “ Tatler, No. -52,? writes. of him, 
under a feigned name, as one “whose 
modesty was such that it put a damp upon 
his great knowledge, and his ‘art and skill 
were disregarded for the want of that man- 
ner with which men of the world assert the 
merit of their own performances.’’ -Lov- 
inf. modest, and courteous as a boy, he 
retained these qualities when he became 
famous. In a corrupt age all testimony 
Jeaves him spotless. In positions of great 
trust, and still greater difficulty, his in- 
tegrity was made even more manifest by 
the attacks made against him. Once a 
year in those latter days it was his habit to 
be driven to St. Paul’s, and there to sit a 
while under the dome of his own Cathe- 
dral. On such a journey in February, 
1723, he caught a chill, and died peace- 
fully in his chair. There is no statue of 
him in London, and no:street is honoured 
by his name, but, so long as St. Paul's 
shall stand, men will feel that no other 
memorial is needed, Si monumentum 
quaeris adspice et circumspice. 


SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

Mr. James B. Dunn, F.R_I.B.A.. pre- 
sident, occupied the chair at the first meet- 
ing of the session of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, held on November 
16, in the rooms, 17, George Street. He 
delivered the inaugural address, and 
dealt with “ The Training of an Archi- 
tect. Mr. Dunn made incidental allu- 
sion to the new Usher Hall. The pro- 
posed setting of the Usher Hall could not, 
he said, be looked upon as a success. 
The site selected was not of the best, and 
the sum allowed was insufficient to pro- 
vide a building of the first public impor- 
tance. Many fine designs of monumental 
character were cast aside on account of 
excessive cost, and very rightly so, but 
one regretted the parsimony of the Muni- 
cipality for such a scheme. How differ- 
ently would our French neighbours have 
tackled such an Opportunity. One could 
only regret another chance lost of beauti- 
fying the city and making the new hall 
the centre of a group of buildings which 
might have been erected at a later date. 
Mr. Dunn sketched the education of the 
architect twenty to thirty years ago, and 


‘compared it with the facilities now offered 


to the young architectural student by 
means of technical and architectural 
schools. The training offered to architec- 
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tural students in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris, and the methods of study 
adopted there were briefly described, toge- 
ther with the modern methods of training 
in the -leading architectural. schools in 
America, which he showed were more or 
less founded on those of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts... .The advantage of sys- 
tematic training and the great value of 
draughtsmanship to an architect were 
strongly emphasised, but at the same time 
the lecturer noted the many-masterpieces 
of architecture which were erected by 
men who were master craftsmen and were 
comparatively poor draughtsmen. 
Liverpool! Architectural Society. 

At last week’s meeting of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, Mr. Lionel B. Bud- 
den, M.A.,; read a paper on “The Work 
of Alexander Thomsen.”’ The lecturer, 
who was the holder of the Holt Travelling 
Scholarship (given to the University) and 
a past student of the British School at 
Athens, passed in review the work done by 
Thomson under the influence of the Greek 
Revival. It displayed more force than 
that of any other architect of the period, 
excepting Elmes.. It was not so scholarly 
as Cockerell’s, except during the last 
period before his death. The detail was 
too thin and sketchy, but in his last period 
he succeeded in suppressing this. He 
was removed from the Greek revivalists, 
both as regards the time in which he 
worked, and in the spirit in which he ap- 
proached his problems. His philosophy 
was more certain, and enabled him to with- 
stand the attack of the Gothic Revival. 
Thomson was born in Stirlingshire, in 
1817, and received his early training in 
Glasgow. The building with which his 
name became most generally assuciated 
was the St. Vincent Street United Presby- 
terian Church, Glasgow. 


Manchester Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. H. J. F; Gourley read a paper 
before the Manchester students’ section 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers last 
week. His subject was ‘‘ Concrete and 
Reinforced Concrete Piles.” Mr. D, C. 
Rattray was in the chair. Mr. Gourley 
said that to obtain wooden piles of a 
standard quality had been an increasing 
difficulty during late years, and it was 
necessary therefore to find materials 
which were at least as strong and 
economical as wood. The use of concrete 
and recently of reinforced concrete had 
become more extended and varied as the 
knowledge of their properties had in- 
creased, and it seemed quite natural that 
the question of their suitability for piling 
should have engaged the attention of en- 
gineers anxious to find an efficient substi- 
tute for wood. Apart from the difficulty 
of obtaining timber piles of a uniform 
quality, wooden piles might also be defec- 
tive, though apparently sound, judging by 
their external appearance. With thorough 
supervision and the use of properly 
graded materials there should not be any 
difficulty in securing perfect uniformity 
and soundness in concrete and reinforced 
concrete piles. The load placed upon 
an average wooden pile might be taken 
at 15 tons, but on concrete piles an aver- 
age load was 40 tons or more. ‘Ehe 
wooden pile, again, must always be wet. 
If this condition obtained the life of the 
pile was long, but should the pile be sub- 
jected to the partially wet and partially 
dry state deterioration soon set in and its 
life was short. There was no such risk 
where concrete piles were used. After 
speaking of the use of reinforced concrete 
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piles for marine work, Mr. Gourley 
described in detail some of the leading 
types of piles. 


Mr, BROCK ON ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


In answer to an invitation for an opinion 
on the proposed St. George’s Hall site for 
the King Edward Memorial, ‘a letter has 
been received by the editor of the “ Liver- 
pool Courier” from Mr. Thomas Brock, 
R.A., who writes :— 

“It 1s difficult for me adequately to.ex- 
press my feelings in regard to the pro- 
posal which is being made to cut into the 
base of the St. George’s Hall at the south 
front, and to erect there a: memorial to the 
late King. That such a proposal should 
be seriously considered seems to me in- 
credible, and I sincerely trust that the 
people of Liverpool will strenuously re- 
SES Geslitzs 

“The St, George’s Hall is universally 
considered to be one of the finest modern 
buildings in Europe. Its grandeur arises 
to a very great extent from the nobility 
of its proportions and the simplicity and 
purity. of its style. To interfere with 
one single line of it.would be to spoil the 
whole. 

“To me the placing of a monument 
upon the south end:of its base must con- 
stitute not only a glaring incongruity, but 
an act of unpardonable disrespect to the 
memory of the great architect who de- 
signed the building; while the memorial 
itself, thus .attached. to-and a part of a 
vast edifice, would possess an insignifi- 
cance which, as.I think all will agree, 
such a memorial should not possess.” Mr. 
Brock therefore expresses the hope that 
the people of Liverpool will do everything 
in their power to prevent this suggestion 
from being carried out. 

Commenting on this letter, the Editor 
of our  iverpool contemporary states 
that, “with a tenacity which shows a very 
strong conviction, if a rather curious dis- 
regard of public opinion, the Liverpool 
King Edward Committee persists, we 
understand, in its proposal to cut into the 
base of St. George’s Hall.” He hopes, 
however, that after the publication of Mr. 
Brock’s views, “we shall hear little more 
of this unhappy enterprise,” and he lays 
stress on the point that “ the primary duty 
of the members of the committee is to see 
that the memorial for which they are 
responsible should be accorded the dignity 
it deserves,” but, declares that, as Mr. 
Brock points out, if it is to be attached to 
and made part of a vast and impressive 
edifice like St. George’s Hall, it is con- 
demned to insignificance. Thus, the whole 
proposal means that a great work of art 
would be gravely impaired, while the 
tribute to the late King Edward would be 
unworthy of its subject. In these circum- 
stances it is rather difficult to understand 
why the committee is so eager to go on 
with its project. Even 


if there were 
doubt as to whether the breaking up of 
the base of St. George’s Hall were the 
desecration so many allege, it is hard to 
see what good purpose is served by per- 
sisting in an enterprise which has already 
excited keen controversy, and must do so 
again. Our contemporary expresses the 
fear that to provoke such controversy may 
have the unfortunate effect of prejudicing 
the whole scheme of a memorial to the 
late King Edward. In these circum- 
stances, it seems rather impolitic to 
pursue a line of action which public 
opinion in Liverpool has already unani- 
mously condemned. 
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MOTOR-PITS, 


We publish below a detail drawing of a 
motor-pit designed by Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend, F.R.I.B.A., who has had con- 
siderable experience in work of this class. 
Though cars are now made so that almost 
the whole of the interior is accessible from 
above, motor-pits still need to be con- 
stantly. provided, and the accompanying 
illustration is therefore especially valu- 
able. In connection with it the following 
notes by the architect may be given :— 

For those who dispense with the pit, 
there are various substitutes in the way 
of jacks, but in cases where it is incumbent 
to make use of the pit, the best size for 
this is Oft. by 3ft. by 4ft. 6ins. or 4ft. gins. 
deep. Its sides should be lined either with 
glazed bricks or tiles, and it will be found 
convenient to form a recess on either side, 
in which the chauffeur, when at work, can 
place his tools from time to time. Access 
is gained by wooden steps, as with iron 
ones there is always a danger of a heavily- 
nailed boot causing a spark. It is all but 


useless to attempt to ventilate the bottom 
of the pit, for no up-cast shafts avail with 


ate An 


a gas which is heavier than 
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American expert strongly advocates the 
extension of the pit beyond the outer wall 
of the garage, as tending towards a certain 
amount of ventilation at all events, and 
as giving means of escape for the chauf- 
feur, who otherwise would be shut in a 
trap in case of fire. The covering of the 
pit should be a series of wide cover-boards 
2ins. thick with a cut-out lifter to each. 
They rest on the rebated edge of a 7in. by 
3in. oak curb laid on the pit side, The 
tloor of the pit should be dished to a grated 
sump in one corner, and it will be found 
well to lay the floor with coarse sand. A 
special electric lamp for enabling the car 
to be minutely examined should also be 
provided. 


OBITUARY. 


Alderman T. E, Atterby. 

The death is announced, at Newtown 
House, Stockton, of Alderman T. E. 
Atterby, who was 59 years of age, and 
was a native of Lincolnshire, and went to 
Stockton about 35 years ago as'a working 
joiner. Shwrtly afterwards he commenced 
to take contracts for work, and eventually 
entered the building trade as a speculative 
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builder. In this business he was very suc- 
cessful. In fact, there is no man in the 
last’ half century that has done more to 
develop the town than he, who was re- 
sponsible for building what is known as 
Newtown, a thickly populated modern dis- 
trict in the north-west of the borough. 

Mr. Atterby was first elected a member 
of Stockton Town Council in 1893, and 
was elected an Alderman in 1907. Some 
months ago his name was mentioned as 
the Coronation Mayor, but he refused to 
allow the proposal to go forward on ac 
count of his indifferent health. 

The late Alderman Atterby, J. Pz; we are 
informed by Mr. W. C. Creasor, secretary 
of the Tees-Side .and District Maste1 
Builders’ Association, was.one of the 
founders of the following associations : 
The Stockton Association, the Tees-side 
Association, and the Northern Counties 
Federation. In the yeavs gone by he was 
a most strenuous worker, sparing neither 
time nor money in the efforts to build up 
these Associations. 

Alderman Atterby would never allow 
himself to be put forward for any of the 
leading positions in connection with ‘the 
Association or Federation, preferring, as 
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he said; to do his work as a private mem- 
ber. There is no doubt that he could, if 
he desired, have attained the highest 
honours it is in the power of the Associa- 
tions to bestow. 


Mr. John Barry. 


The death is announced at Scarborough 
of Mr. John Barry, the contractor who 
erected the ‘Spa buildings. In 1857 he 
went, for the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany, to aid in the construction of the 
railway between Calcutta and Delhi, and 
was stationed at/Allahabad. Besides the 
Scarborough Spa buildings, which cost 
£60,000,'Mr. Barry built the Club and 
Institute at Saltaire and the Bridlington 
sea defences and promenade. For nine 
years he occupigd a seat on the Scar- 
borough Town Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editor declines the responsibility for the state- 


ments made or opinions expressed by corre- 
shondents.]| : 


Gerrard v. Tanner. 

SIR,—Our clients, Messrs. Tanner and 
Son, have placed before us your issue of 
Wednesday, November 23, wherein, under 
the heading “Legal Cases,” is a report of 
the case of Gerrard v. Tanner, which came 
before Mr. Justice Scrutton at the last 
Liverpool Assizes. 

They inform us that they attach import- 
ance to the correctness or otherwise of the 
report so far as it affects themselves and 
the plastering trade. 

The judge, in fact, gave judgment for 
Messrs. Tanner and Son on the claim, and 
not for the plaintiffs, as stated in your re- 
port. The plaintiffs were, however. 
allowed certain Costs on certain issues of 
fact upon which they had succeeded. 

It is further inaccurately stated in the 
report that Messrs. Tanner and Son are 
sub-contractors of London and Manches- 
ter, whereas they are slaters and plasterers, 
of Liverpool and London. 

The case did not arise out of the addi- 
tions which were made to the Liverpool 
Consumption Hospital in 1903. ‘The facts 
were that-in 1903 Messrs.. Tanner and Son 
signed one of the “forms of agreement 
with sub-contractors as agreed with the 
Manchester Assurance Co.” as an 
demnity to Gerrard and Son. 

No claims arose in connection with that 
work, and no further business transactions 
took place between the parties until 1909, 
when Messrs. Tanner and Son undertook 
a sub-contract with Messrs. Gerrard and 
Son in connection with work at the Hol- 
born Town Hall in London. One of 
Messrs. Tanners’ workmen having been in- 
jured ‘by the falling of plaintiffs’ crane, 
the plaintiffs’ insurance company settled 
the claim for fi20. No other agreement 
of indemnity had been entered into be- 
tween the parties, and the Court was 
asked to decide whether the old agreement 
of 1903 still applied. 

? OPPENHEIM AND SON, 

May Buildings (corner of Lord 

Street and North John Street), 
Liverpool. 


in- 


Draughtsmanship and Architecture. 

SIR,—-May I encroach upon your space 
to say how very pleased I was to see the 
publication of Mr. Horsley’s paper, “That 
Fine Draughtsmanship Conduces to Fine 
Architecture,’’ in your issue of November 
16th? It opens out an essential to good 
architecture, which I fear is given but 
scant regard by many professional archi- 
tects. It is appalling to see what little con- 
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sideration is given to the geverning prin- 
ciples of ornament in the plans of many 
modern buildings. A fine draughtsman 
could not express the incongruous and 
exorbitant forms that often accompany 
modern work, his whole being would in- 
stinctively revolt, if he had paid the neces- 
sarv attention to, and study of, nature. 

Mr. Horsley’s “Fine Draughtsman” is 
not a superficial delineator of line, but a 
sincere worshipper of nature’s beautiful 
construction in all its phases, which, when 
it has satiated the soul of the student, com- 
pls his work to contain the same refinement 
of proportion, the beauty of structural sim- 
plicity, and the perfect harmony of utility 
and conformity to materials. 

L. FREETH BAGNALL. 
Halifax. 


The Minimum Cost of Cottages. 
SIR,—As Mr. Strachey’s achievement in 


erecting cheap cottages is of considerable 
public interest, we have designed a pair of 


cottages on Mr. Strachey’s lines, but 
SS . as be 
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DESIGN FOR £150 COTTAGES. 
A. MARSHALL AND SON, ARCHITECTS, | 


eliminating the many faults that are ap- 
parent in his design. (See plan and eleva- 
tion herewith.) We have taken the same 
floor space, and the same cubical contents, 
and also simplified the design so that it 
is fair to assume that they could be built 
in the same locality under the same condi- 
tions, at the same or a less price than Mr. 
Strachey’s, and allow a small sum for 
professional services in preparing plans 
and tracings for the rural authorities. 

We have slightly altered the arrange- 
ment on the ground floor so that they will 
be more convenient to the average working 
man, as there will be found room in the 
kitchen sitting room for such necessary 
things as chairs, tables, drawers, etc., and 
the e.c, is so placed that it does not abut 
against the pantry. 

Our bedrooms are also a more useful 
proportion, and a table is formed in the 
front bedroom over box headway for stair- 
case. A bath could be fixed in the scul- 
lery, with a board over same to form a 
table, though this would increase the cost. 

The elevations are treated in a simple 
manner, and much expense and future 
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trouble are avoided by omitting the gutter- 
which separates Mr. Strachey’s cottages,, 
while. smoky chimneys are ‘avoided by 
carrying the flues out in one stack at the: 
highest part of the roof. 

The materials for construction would, of’ 
course, depend upon local circumstances. 
We are now building some cottages in a 
rural district where we have used for the: 
base an old rubble fence wall that was 
on the site. The stones are walled in 
cement mortar in rustic rubble style, 
which gives a very picturesque effect, and 
does away with the stiffness that is so 
unavoidable in concrete blocks. 


A. MARSHALL AND SON. 
Otley. 


OUR PLATE. 


The fine arcaded entrance to the Pavil- 
lon Marengo, at the Louvre, Paris, is part 
of the work carried out under Napoleon I. 
It leads from the Rue de Rivoli into the 
great south courtyard. 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 


It is reported that excellent business is- 
being done by exhibitors in the British. 
Section of the Brussels Exhibition. It is. 
also stated that the English furnishing 
trade is now getting an immense propor- 
tion of the furnishing business of the 
world. Foreigners are realising more and. 
more that what comes from British makers. 
is comfortable, and at the same time prac- 
tical and elegant. The conclusion come 
to on the Continent, according to a reliable- 
authority, is that the British furniture sec- 
tion showed a much higher standard of ex- 
cellence than the furniture sections in any 
of the other foreign pavilions. As regards. 
British pottery, it has become famous. 
among the world’s greatest connoisseurs, 
and thousands of pounds’ worth have been 
sold. On the buildings, decoration, and 
furniture: committee directly responsible 
for this section are: Mr. C. C. Allom 
(chairman), Mr. W. H. Romaine-Walker 
(vice-chairman), Mr. A. Barnard Cowtan,,. 
Mr. John H. Gill, Mr. H. P. E. Harding, 
Mr. Thomas C. Moore, Dr. Louis C. 
Parkes, Mr. G. W. Partridge, Mr. F. 
Litchfield, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood,, 
F.R.I.B.A., Sir Horace Regnart, Mr. E. 
White Wallis, Mr. S. J. Waring, and Mr. 
Frank Warner. For Turin these gentle- 
men are arranging a still more remarkable: 
show than the one in Brussels. Not only 
furniture, but all the accessories which go: 
to perfect an English living-room, and. 
which are much sought after by foreign 
hotel proprietors, are to be shown. 


BELLSHILL BAPTIST CHURCH. 


These buildings, which have just been. 
completed, occupy a prominent site at the 
cornereof Neilson Street and Motherwell 
Road, and consist of church, vestry, ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s retiring rooms, lavatories, 
and heating chamber. The style adopted 
is late fifteenth century Gothic. The walls 
are of red sandstone, and the roofs are 
slated with green slates and red tile ridg- 
ing. The main doorway is in the front 
vestibule, from which there is access to the 
area, and two stairs to galleries. The gal- 
leries are carried on cantilever, so that 
there are no columns to obstruct the line 
of vision. The church is seated for 550: 
persons, and has open timber roof, and 
the windows are filled with leaded glass. 
The. architects are Messrs. Miller and 
Black, F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow. 
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chapel was entirely 


old woodwork of the 
ght-hand side of the above photograph), and 


g the best woodwork to be seen at Cambridge. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 
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Bentley in 1706. 


e panelling to the ante-chapel, of Elizabethan type, shown on the ri 


was replaced by woodwork of Later Renaissance character. 


This screen is part of the reconstruction scheme commenced by Dr. 
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The screen is entirely of mahogany, now mellowed to a beautiful rich tone. It was originally 17 ft. in depth, and occupied the whole of the fifth 
bay of the chapel, counting from the west end, but in 1867-70, when considerable alterations were made, the depth was reduced by 7 ft., and the 
screen, with the stall work, was taken 7 ft. nearer the west end, and the organ enlarged. The name of the original designer is not known. 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY FRANK T. DEAR. 
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NOTES ON PAINTING AND 
DECORATION. 


BY ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS. 


Washable Distempers. 


No material used by decorators has made 
greater progress 1n public favour during the 
last ten years or so than the _ so-called 
“washable distempers”’ or ‘‘ water paints.” 
The latter term is certainly preferable, be- 
cause the word ‘distemper,’ or, as our 
American cousins are fond of calling it, 
* Kalsomine,’’? has been known fcr centuries, 
and the composition is well defined, consist- 
ing of whiting reduced to a fine powder 
mixed with a binding material such as glue 
or size. The ordinary whitewash used for 
finishing ceilings is a familiar example. A 
simple addition of water renders the distemper 
suitable for application with a flat brush. 
Distempers owe their popularity to their 
cheapness, simplicity, and property of 
“body,” i.e., the quality of obscuring the 
surface to which they are applied. When 
mixed with water, whiting has a remarkably 
high quality of body, although when with 
oil it has practically no body at all. 

Doubtless distempers also have their ad- 
Vantages over other paints from a sanitary 
point of view, although it is claimed in some 
quarters that the size or glue being of animal 
origin must necessarily decay, not to say. 
become putrid. As against this, however, 
there is the fact that the whiting itself par- 
tially, if not wholly, checks this decomposi- 
tion. Again, it is a simple matter to add a 
few drops of a disinfectant such as ‘ Cyllin,” 
which will keep the size sweet for a con- 
siderable time. It may be pointed out here 
that lime wash or lime white, which is used 
so extensively for purifying cattle pens, fin- 
ishing the walls of warehouses, etc., is 
entirely different from ordinary distemper, 
and should not be confounded with it. 

Of course distempers are not in any sense 
washable, although sufficient binding mate- 
rail is added to them to prevent their acci- 
dentally rubbing off, as, for example, on 
one’s coat, which may be brought in con- 
tact with the surface. As they are not wash- 
able they may be readily washed off when 
it is required to renew the work, and freshly 
made distemper can be brushed on the 
plaster, and the room be rendered quite 
fresh and sweet again. 

Some fifteen years or more since, an enter- 
prising manufacturer of considerable scienti- 
fic attainments placed on the market a new 
form of distemper which might be properly 
called a water paint. Its essential virtue 
was that after a few weeks it became so hard 
that it could be washed down with a 
moistened sponge, and that after some 
months it might be scrubbed if necessary. 
At the same time it retained all the beauty 
of a flat distemper entirely free from gloss, 
and was therefore most valuable for surfaces 
which were somewhat uneven. Since that 
time a very large number of water paints, 
claiming to be as good as or even better than 
the original, have been brought out, and the 
present consumption reaches very large figures 
which will probably be increased as time 
goes on. 

No doubt the many beautiful colours in 
which water paints are now made had a 
great deal to do with their rapid increase in 
public favour. When the old distempers 
were used, say, for example, in finishing the 
interior of a church or chapel, or, perhaps, 
a public hall, one was hardly able to go 
beyond a series of crude buffs, bright vivid 
greens, or insipid light tints of ultramarine, 
and the result was wholly inartistic and un- 
satisfactory. Now, there is no difficulty in 
obtaining almost any colour desired, includ- 
ing some very beautiful shades of heliotrope, 
rich browns, and a whole series of reds, 
neutral greens, and such colours as royal 
blue, peacock blue, dull purple, jade green, 
golden yellow, and a hundred and one other 
shad¢s and tints which would satisfy the 
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most critical, the only difficulty being in the 
actual selection of an appropriate colour for 
the particular room in which it is to be used. 

It is probable that the lavish use of orna- 
ment in wall papers which characterised the 
designs a few years ago caused a revolt or 
reaction and brought about the present de- 
mand for flat surfaces. It is true that one 
can obtain a flat surface on a wall by means 
of an ingrain or lining paper, but the joints 
in the latter show all too conspicuously, 
while ingrains are notoriously bad for hold- 
ing their colour; indeed, so fugitive is the 
colouring matter in many of even the most 
expensive ingrains that during the past 
season, the number of these goods placed in 
the pattern books is probably less than one 
half of what it was for the previous season. 
The writer conducted a series of experiments 
some time since with a large number of 
different ingrain papers, and he found that 
almost without exception the bright coloured 
ingrains faded considerably after only a few 
weeks’ exposure, the only exceptions being 
those light browns and yellows which were 
evidently coloured with earth colours such as 
ochre. It is not improbable that ingrain 
papers will in a year or two cease to be used 
at all unless the makers can improve their 
lasting qualities as far as colour is con- 
cerned. 


I have often been asked the question, ‘Is 
there a really washable water paint on the 
market?” The answer is in the affirmative, 
if by ‘‘ washable” is meant one that may 
be sponged or washed down after a few 
weeks from its application. But if the ques- 
tion means can a washable distemper be 
scrubbed down within a week from the time 
it is applied, then I should say that there 
was nothing in the market which can be 
guaranteed to resist this; and, after all, it 
would not be much advantage if it did pos- 
sess such a quality, because a wall does not 
get so dirty in a week as to render it neces- 
sary that it should be washed down. 


For obvious reasons, I do not here recom- 
mend any particular make of water paint, but I 
think I can say without fear of contradiction 
that of the many on the market, not more 
than a dozen or so can be really ranked as 
first class. There are a number of such 
goods which may be considered as of fairly 
good quality, and many that really have no 
claim whatever to be washable. 


Architects and property owners are some- 
times prone to expect too much from a mate- 
rial such as water paint. They expect that 
it must be successful under every and any 
condition, although it is well known that a 
skilful painter will make a thoroughly good 
job by using a certain brand of water paint, 
while another will, from his lack of know- 
ledge, produce very bad results indeed. Of 
course, the material is always blamed in 
case of failure, although the painter is per- 
haps in nine cases out of ten really at fault. 
“JT dont like them new fangled distempers ; 
give me the old fashioned sort,’ is a remark 
frequently made by some inconsiderate old- 
fashioned journeyman painters, and when 
they are compelled to use the ‘new 
fangled’’ material they do not give it a 
chance. Instead of studying its peculiarities 
and necessity for careful application, they do 
what is called in the painters’ parlance, 
“sling it on the wall.” Very frequently 
indeed the carefully written directions for 
use are taken no notice of at all. Some water 
paints are mixed with petrifying Hquid, and 
the warning is given by the manufacturers 
that under no circumstances is water to be 
added, yet the journeyman painter thinks he 
knows better than the manufacturer, and al- 
though quite ignorant of the composition of 
the paint will sometimes insist on adding 
water, with the result that the job is ruined. 
In passing it may be said that this actually 
occurred some years ago in a case where 
an action was tried in the Law Courts, and, 
marvellous to relate, the manufacturers had 
to suffer, although it was shown clearly they 
had given a specific warning against the use 
of water, and in this particular case water 
had been used. 
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Some washable distempers are supplied in 
powder form, others in paste, and either hot 
or cold water may be used, according to the 
nature of the materials. In every case the 
exact quantity of water to be added is given, 
and the purchaser is distinctly informed 
whether it is desirable to use hot or cold 
water. To sum up, then, we can only ad- 
vise the reader who decides to have a room 
decorated with water paint, because he is 
fond of a beautiful flat surface, and because 
he can get admirable colours at a very 
cheap rate, to see that the directions are 
very carefully followed, and that the work is 
done by a journeyman of experience. 

A cause of failure which is frequently 
overlooked is the condition of the plastered 
surface of a wall. If the reader will con- 
sider for a moment he will see that in the 
case of old walls, some portion of them may 
have been repaired on many occasions, and 
that it is not improbable that the plaster 
employed may have been different in each 
case. Now, a distemper, whether washable 
or not, that will suit admirably one plaster 
may be quite unsuitable for another, so 
that practically it is impossible to get a clear 
level surface under the conditions named, and 
of course if the surface is not level and 
absolutely free from gloss the job is ruined. 
The best thing to do under such circum- 
stances is to use a white lining paper all over 
the wall, and when dry to apply the water 
paint on it. 

One quality very much in favour of this 
class of paints is that they will in nearly 
every case be found to be permanent in 
colour, and in this they present a very 
strong contrast to ingrain and other wall 
papers, as already pointed out. 

A few words in conclusion may be added 
as to the use of flat enamels, although not 
forming a part of this subject. There are 
many cases which occur in the decoration 
of public buildings of the highest class, 
such for example as the drawing-room of a 
a first-class hotel, town hall, or a church 
where a distemper, if even it is washable, 
might be looked upon as hardly of suffi- 
cient good quality to rank with the rest of 
the building. In such a case a flat enamel 
is eminently suitable, although of course it 
costs considerably more than washable water 
paint. Flat enamels are easily applied, they 
give a beautiful flat surface, and have de- 
cidedly a refined appearance. Very shortly 
after application they may be washed or 
even scrubbed, and it is highly probable that 
it would be found more economical in the 
end to use flat enamels on ceilings instead of 
whitewash, as at the end of a given time they 
can be washed down and rendered practically 
new again, while the coat being very thin 
the delicacy of the ornamentation in the 
plaster would not be interfered with as 
must necessarily be the case where a thick 
coat of distemper is used. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART 
CLGn: 


The exhibition of the new English Art 
Club, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, seems 
to indicate that the club is becoming some- 
what less of an association for the repre- 
sentation of the crude and ugly in Art 
than it used to be. It contains at all] 
events one beautiful work, Mr. Orpen’s 
“Afternoon on the Cliff,’ in the south- 
east room, a landscape with a single figure 
which is quite a perfect example of balance 
of style and feeling. If Mr. Orpen can 
paint like this, why does he not do so 
always? His other work, “Midday on the 
Beach,’’ we do not admire. 

There are some finely composed land- 
scapes in the exhibition; we say advisedly 
“finely composed,’’? because the aim in 
landscape, in the new English Art Club, 
seems to be to give a broad representa- 
tion of the facts of landscape, arranged 
with reference to a plan of composition, 
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but without the slightest effect of sunlight 
or atmosphere. The committee have se- 
cured a large landscape by Mr. Mark 
Fisher (much larger than he usually 
paints), of which the foreground is in his 
usual broad and powerful style, but there 
seems to be no distance; the sky is like a 
wall with clouds painted on it; and there 
are many other examples of the same 
kind. Mr. McEvoy’s “Dieppe Har- 
bour” is an exception, and Miss Alice 
Fanner’s landscapes are always of interest. 
Mrs. Cheston’s landscapes might possibly 
be very useful as studies or memoranda. 

Mr. Von Glehn’s portrait group of two 
girls has character and interest, and so 
has Mr. Russell’s half-length, “ Gillian” ; 
an expressive face with a picturesque héad- 
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dress. Some of the other figure-subjects, 
preumably portraits, are almost incredible 
in their apparently deliberate ugliness and 
vulgarity, 

There are a great many more or less 
interesting sketches and studies, pencil and 
water-colour, in the rooms devoted to that 
class of work; among these we notice that 
Mr. Windham Tryon is a really good 
architectural sketcher; that Mr. Manson 
exhibits a sketch of the well-known “ Gate 
of Honour, Caius College,” which is hope- 
lessly out of perspective; and that Mr. 
Orpen’s pencil subject, “The Draughts- 
man and his Model,”’ is a remarkable and 
pathetic work which might be well worth 
developing into a painting on a_ larger 
scale. 
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NURSES" HOME AT THE 
ROYAL PORTSMOUTH 
HOSPITAL. 


_This building has been erected on the 
site of the old outpatients’ department and 
stores block, and, to economise space and 
reduce the cost as much as possible, the 
new building has been carried forward to 
the boundary on Fitzherbert and Clarence 
Streets, 

It will occupy a length of o8ft. on each 
street when completed, but at present the 
Fitzherbert Street frontage is incomplete, 
and only occupies a frontage of s4ft. Sins, 
To complete the building, it will be neces- 
sary to pull down the present stores block, 
When this is done, greater air space and 
better lighting will be afforded to the 
operating theatre and the other blocks. 

The site is very favourable for aspect, 
as all the rooms in the building will, during 
some part of the day, have the sun shining 
into them, except those in Fitzherbert 
Street. 

In planning the home, the connection 
to the future administration block has been 
borne in mind, and the main entrance will 
be placed at the east end of the building, 
so that it may be connected ultimately by 
means of a short length of covered way 
with the new administration block, which 
will be erected midway between the nurses’ 
home and the outpatients’ department. At 
present the temporary entrance is con- 
nected up with the existing corridor at the 
back of stores block, etc. 

The building is arranged with a central 
corridor, 5ft. wide, traversing it from end 
to end on each floor, with rooms opening 
from it on both sides. The corridor is 
lighted and ventilated by windows at each 
end, and also at the centre and intermedi- 
ate points where the staircases run up. 

The building is constructed with con- 
crete floors throughout, and is as fire-resist- 
ing as buildings can be erected. The 
staircases, 4ft. wide, one at each end of 
the building, from ground to third floor, 
are of concrete. 

There is a total present accommodation 
of 53 bedrooms, excluding the sick-room 
and isolation room. Ultimately the total 
will be 79 bedrooms. 

Fireplaces have been provided only for 
the sick room, assistant matrons, and 
isolation room. Ventilation is obtained in 
the bedrooms by small hopper sashes, 
which open into the corridors which 
will be thoroughly heated bv hot water 
radiators. 

The external walls are built with yellow 
clamp bricks, with red kiln brick dressings 
and Portland stone quoins to all angles. 

The roof has been framed-as a mansard, 
and a floor of bedrooms formed init. The 
vertical faces of the roof are covered with 
tiles, and the flat on top is laid with 
asphalt. Two staircases are provided up 
to the roof, so that easy access can be ob- 
tained to the flat, and a very pleasant look- 
out is thus afforded. 

The cost of the brulding to the present 
has been £7,300, exclusive of furniture, 
etc. A further sum of £2,500 will be re- 
quired to complete the building at a later 
date, when the growth of the hospital de- 
mands further extension. 

The heating is on the “Cable” system, 
and one boiler is provided for this and the 
domestic hot water supply. This work has 
been carried out by Messrs. J. F. Phillips 
and Son, of 21, Old Queen Strect, West- 
minster S.W., and Brighton and Liver- 
pool. The general contractor was Mr. S. 
Salter; the architect, Mr. C. W. Bevis; 
F.R.1.B.A., both of Portsmouth. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF BY-LAWS 


BY OUR LEGAL EDITOR. 


As many by-laws are in force through- 
out the country which interfere, in a mild 
way, with the liberty of the subject, the 
question of their enforcement is of im- 
portance. 

Suppose that a builder is laying out a 
building estate, it may be very much to his 
interest that if the by-laws of the district 
are enforced against him they shall also 
be enforced against other people. 

Take a very simple case. Suppose there 
is a by-law which prevents my neighbour 
building an external wall on his land un- 
less he builds it of a certain thickness. 
This is a matter of vital importance to 
me: because if he built a wall, say, 4oft. 
high, and only a few inches thick, close up 
against my external wall, such a struc- 
ture would never stand by itself. In the 
result, if it became necessary for me to take 
down my external wall, his would come 
down too, and he might sue me for tres- 
pass. Further, it is clear that in the course 
of time he would acquire a prescriptive 
right to support, which would effectually 
prevent my interfering with my own wall 
so as to disturb his. 

Now assume that the local authority, 
which is charged with seeing that the by- 
laws are observed, has failed in the per- 
formance of that duty, either by passing 
plans for a thin wall which should have 
been much thicker, or by refusing to prose- 
cute, have I any remedy ? 

One thing, at any rate, was made clear 
a few years ago. A local authority has no 
right to sanction a breach of its own by- 
laws. Consequently, it is no answer for 
a man who has built in contravention of 
the by-laws to assert that the plans were 
passed by the surveyor. This was decided 
in Yabbicom v. King (1899), when it was 
held that a local authority empowered to 
make by-laws has no power to sanction a 
contravention of by-laws properly so made; 
and, therefore, the approval by a local 
authority of building plans which contra- 
vene the by-laws made by that authority 
is illegal and inoperative. In that’ case, 
Day, J., said, “By-laws have the effect of 
law which it is not within the power of 
any body which exercises authority or 
quasi-public authority for the time being 
to dispense with. Such bodies are no 
more entitled than are private persons to 
dispense with the law of England.” 


It is one thing to say that a local au- 
thority may not sanction a breach of the 
law; it is another to say whether they can 
be compelled to enforce it. 

The by-law imposing penalties generally 
assumes some such form as this: “Every 
person who shall offend against any of the 
foregoing by-laws shall be liable for every 
such offence to a penalty of five pounds, 
and, in the case of a continuing offence, to 
a further penalty of forty shillings for each 
dav after written notice of the offence from 
the Corporation.” Can a prosecution be 
set on foot or an information laid by any 
person other than the local authority ? 

It has been held in various cases that 
by-laws may sometimes be enforced by 
persons who are not directly entrusted with 
the duty of making or carrying them into 
effect. So in Badcock v. Sankey, a tram- 
way company made by-laws forbidding 
more than a certain number of persons 
to be carried in a car, and providing that 
conductors shall be liable to a penalty for 
infringement of any of the by-laws. It 
was held that a passenger incommoded by 
an excessive number of passengers was en- 
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titled to prosecute a conductor for breach 
of the by-law. 

But then the question arises—Is an ad- 
joining owner entitled to prosecute for 
penalties? The Public Health Act, 1875, 
S. 253, provides that “proceedings for the 
recovery of any penalty under this Act 
shall not, except as in this Act is expressly 
provided, be had or taken by any person 
other than by the party aggrieved, or by 
the local authority of the district in which 
the offence is committed, without the con- 
sent in writing of the Attorney General.” 

Is the adjoining landowner “a party 
aggrieved ?’’ Now his rights do not really 
become affected until he begins to interfere 
with his own wall. He has no immediate 
fear of anything; all he fears is what may 
happen in the future. In these circum- 
stances, it is very doubtful whether he 
would find a hearing before the magistrate. 

As a matter of law, therefore, it may 
be considered debatable whether any 
good would come of a summons to enforce 
compliance with a by-law, unless the pro- 
ceedings were commenced by the local au- 
thority. At the same time, a very interest- 
ing moral effect might be produced by the 
public allegation that the local authority 
had dehberately refused to compel one 
builder to do that with regard to which an 
obligation had been imposed on others. 


“AN OUTSIDE INTEREST 
IN BUILDING.” 


Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland, M.P., was the 
guest, on November 21st, of the Birming- 
ham Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, who held their annual dinner at the 
Grand Hotel, Colmore Row, Mr. Ralph 
Webb, president of the association, in the 
chair. 

Proposing “The Birmingham Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, and the 
Trade of the City,” Mr. Steel-Maitland 
said, in the course of an exceptionally in- 
teresting speech, that as a matter of fact, if 
there was a needed reform it was in private 
bill procedure affecting the trade of the 
country, and he promised he would do all 
he could in this direction to the best of his 
ability. Into the causes of the depression 
in the building trade he would not enter. 
But there were two points on which he 
wished to lay some emphasis. One was 
purely a matter of speculation as it ap- 
peared to one not engaged in any one of 
the trades covered by the association. 
Would it not be possible to have a style of 
building which would do more justice to 
the increased varieties and facilities in the 
matter of material which they at present 
possessed? He had on many occasions to 
enter buildings of various historical styles ; 
and he found they reflected the materials 
which those who lived at the time had at 
their disposal. Anyone could note this 
who studied the history of the building. 
He once made a bet that in ancient Rome 
there were not three examples of a true 
arch which possessed a lateral thrust. He 
was sorry to say the arbitrator managed to 
produce five instances, and he lost. As 
one who took an outside interest in build- 
ings, it appeared to him somewhat strange 
that with the use of iron, and its hand- 
maiden—if he might so call it—reinforced’ 
concrete, they should not have evolved 
something of a newer style than they had 
hitherto been able to manage. 

There was another point—which was 
more practical—to which he would draw 
attention. If there was one thing of im- 
portance engaging the attention of the 
practical mind to-day it was the growth of 
the suburbs of a great industrial centre 
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like Birmingham, and other great cities 
of the kingdom. Only recently he had 
occasion to say he believed it was quite 
practicable to indulge in the luxury of a 
garden city in which houses could be built, 
if they could be let, at a rent of 8s. a week 
upwards; but that the crux of the situa- 
tion came when they had to build a house 
that would let at 5s. a week or a little more. 
At the same time, he said, he believed it 
possible. He was afterwards taken to task 
by a practical Birmingham builder, who 
said he could prove it was impossible. 
For himself, he did not believe it was im- 
possible. Part of his trade in life was to 
be a suburban landowner. It had been 
his lot to build one or two small houses 
for himself, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that such a development was pos- 
sible, provided, and provided only, there 
was relaxation in the matter of building 
by-laws, and with regard to roads. He 
believed that a demand for some such type 
of new development of the suburbs was 
bound to come. Therefore, he suggested 
it was worthy of an importaut association 
like theirs to consider what steps should 
be taken to meet it. He believed the de- 
mand was justified. If they analysed pre- 
sent conditions, they found the ordinary 
type of work for the ordinary workman 
had been rendered, on the whole, less in- 
teresting by the great subdivision of 
machinery. Where a man’s work was 
rendered less interesting, it was necessary, 
if possible, to give him a home which sup- 
pled the interest his work no longer pos- 
sessed. Through the influence of Educa- 
tion Acts, a generation was growing up 
who were conscious of the need for that 
interest. These were reasons which made 
him feel that not only was the demand 
for a new type of suburb justifiable, but, 
justifiable or not, it was absolutely bound 
to come in the near future. Therefore, he 
said if the new movement were coming, it 
was worthy of their serious consideration, 
and it would be to the infinite credit of 
the association if they took the lead. 


Fashions in Architecture. 


Mr. George Elvins proposed “The 
Architects and Surveyors,’’ coupled with 
the names of Mr. G. Salway Nicol (vice- 
president of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association), and Mr. J. Kirkham Dale. 
He said there appeared to be fashions in 
architecture, just as there were in ladies’ 
hats and frocks. They might yet live to 
see the merry widow gable, and very pos- 
sibly the hobble cornice. At present the 
fashion appeared to be to make their mor- 
tar joints almost as thick as their bricks 
and apparently to get as many colours 
as possible into their bricks, tiles, and 
slates. That was quite the reverse of what 
obtained a few years ago. There seemed 
to be a revival in the use of stone 
for dressings, etc. Upon this architects 
were, he was sure, to be congratulated, 
for, apart from the fact that nothing en- 
hanced the beauty of an elevation so much 
as stone no substitutes could, in his 
opinion, compare with the genuine article. 
Timber appeared to be the only thing 
which maintained its old tradition, and if 
someone would write a specification applic- 
able only to timber he would earn the grati- 
tude of the entire trade. 

Messrs. Nicol and Kirkham Dale re- 
sponded. 


The other toasts were “ Kindred Associa- 
tions ’’—proposed by Mr. J. J. Moffat, and 
responded to by Mr. S. Smethurst (presi- 
dent of the National Federation), and 
Lieut.-Col. J. Barnsley (president of 
the Midland centre)—and “The Visi- 
tOfsi. 
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These homes are proposed to be erected by public subscription at Ilkeston, to the memory of the late Alderman Francis Sudbury, J.P., the 
object being to provide a refuge for aged poor who are in receipt of old age pensions, or who have means equal in amount to the same. It 
will be seen from the plan and perspective that the houses are arranged round three sides of a square facing south, so that the living-rooms 
are sheltered from cold winds and obtain the maximum amount of sunshine. The whole of the walls are to be built of brick, plastered inside 
and rough-cast stuccoed outside, with tarred brick plinth; the roof to be covered with hand-made red tiles. The architect was Mr. H. Tatham 


Sudbury, M.S.A., of Ilkeston. 


MEMORiAL HOMES, ILKESTON. H. TATHAM SUDBURY, ARCHITECT. 
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TWO IMPORTANT 


Two cases in 
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LEGAL DECISIONS. 


which important principles are clearly enunciated are here summarised. 


Lhe decision in Wallace v. Douglass confirms the view generally held by builders as to 


what constitutes a 


lump-sum contract, and reverses the decision of Mr. Justice Ridley, 


In the case of Critiall v. London County Council, Mr. Justice Channell held that specialist 
conivactors ave entitled to vecover from the building owners, rather than from the trustee 


of the chief contractors’ estate. 


What is a Lump-Sum Contract ? 


At the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Winter 
Assizes, on February 17, 1910, Mr. Justice 
Ridley heard the case of Wallace v. Doug- 
lass, in which James Winskill Wallace 
claimed from Messrs. J. and G. Douglass 
the sum of £138 16s. for work done and 
materials supplied. In 1906 the Corpora- 
tion of Newcastle advertised for tenders 
for the erection of slaughter-houses, etc. 
Plaintiff, a plumber and sanitary engi- 
neer, of Leases Park Road, Newcastle, got 
in touch with the firm who were eventu- 
ally appointed chief contractors—Messrs. 
J. and G. Douglass—and, having seen the 
bill of quantities for the plumbing work, 
offered to undertake that work in these 
terms: “My price for plumbing work for 
the above as per quantities is £915 16s.” 
Counsel for plaintiff stated that, on the 
representation that ‘‘ the quantities were 
full,” plaintiff was induced to lower his 
tender to £904 10s. 9d. Messrs, Douglass 
made their contract with the Corporation 
on April 27, 1908. Wallace, after he had 
sent in his account, was told that he would 
be paid after his work had been measured 
up, and then his account was conse- 
quently-cut down by £105. Plaintiff re- 
pudiated payment by measurement of the 
whole work; and his counsel contended 
that he was entitled to resist an attempt 
to convert a lump-sum contract into a 
measurement contract—that although a 
contract had been entered into for {£904 
1os., there was an attempt to throw over 
that agreement, and to substitute a sum 
dependent on the measurements and not 
mentioned in the contract. 


His lordship, having heard the evi- 
dence, held that the contract was for a 
lump sum. ‘“ The question,” he said, “on 
which this dispute has arisen is that there 
has been less lead used than was expected 
to be used. My ruling is that the plumber 
gets the benefit of it unless it is caused by 
deviations.” 


Mr. Shortt (counsel for the defence), 
commenting upon this ruling, said it was 
well recognised that where the plans and 
specifications and bills of quantities were 
the basis of the contract, that was a Jump- 
sum contract; but a bills of quantities 
contract is taken out item by item. De- 
fendants’ case was, he said, “that you 
have to take as the basis of the contract 
not the total of the bills of quantities, but 
every single priced item. If it were not 
so, we must have specified to him exactly 
the work he has to do, and then let him 
send in his lump-sum tender for it. But 
he simply gets this bill of quantities 
priced out so much lead at so much, so 
many nozzles at so much, and then this is 
a schedule from which the prices can be 
estimated ; and the basis of the contract is 
not his total of £904 ros. od., but each 
item in that list of prices at which he will 
do it.” He asked his lordship “to make a 
note of my contention that this contract is 
a contract based upon bills of quantities, 
and it is not a contract at all based on 
plans and specifications.” 


His lordship suggested that before pro- 
ceeding further with the case the parties 


should have the variations ascertained, 
If the case were brought before him at 
Durham, Leeds, or York, he would con- 
sider the surveyor’s report. 

The case again came before Mr. Justice 
Ridley in the King’s Bench Division, on 
April 26, 1g10, when the surveyor having 
made his report, Wallace’s counsel, Mr. 
Mitchell Innes, applied for judgment for 
£75 138. 9d., and costs on the High Court 
scale. For the defendants, Mr. Shortt 
pointed out that, according to the sur- 
veyo1, if it was a lump-sum contract, 
based upon plans, drawings, and specifica- 
tions, £75 was due, but if it was based on 
quantities then there was only £6 due. He 
submitted that plaintiff was only entitled 
to this £6. 


Mr. Justice Ridley thought the finding 
for £75 13s. od. was the right one. He 
ordered judgment for plaintiff, with costs. 

The appeal was heard before the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Justice Buckley, and 
Lord Justice Kennedy, in the Court of Ap- 
peal on October 28, igio. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in delivering 
judgment, said he disagreed with the view 
taken by Mr. Justice Ridley that this was 
a lump-sum contract. “It certainly is 
not,” he said, “‘a contract to do the work 
for £904 10s. 9d., however much I have 
got to do, or however little I have got to 
do. I think the contract means 
this: I will do the work specified in those 
quantities at those prices; but if I am not 
called upon to do the work specified at 
those prices, I shall not he paid for it. 
In other words it is, practically speaking, 
that where less work was done in fact 
making that deduction at the schedule 
price, and where more work was done 
adding that amount at the schedule price 
at the figures appearing in the bill of 
quantities. The essence of a strict and 
ordinary lump-sum contract is, that you 
get your money though you do not have to 
do certain things. I think that 
the words ‘Sizes and measurements to be 
taken from the drawings, instructions, and 
measurements on the buildings, and not 
from the quantities,’ point distinctly to 
the fact that the measurements were not 
to be taken from che quantities, but were 
to be taken either from a drawing or from 
instructions or from the building itself. 
And then the instruction says definitely, 
‘All work measured net of the sizes to be 
executed, all openings to be deducted, 
and only the amount of material used or 
work required to be done is measured.’ . 
It obviously is a direction that the quan- 
tities have been prepared upon the basis of 
measurement of the actual work done, 
and that the work will be paid for on that 
basis.” : 

Lord Justice Buckley and Lord Justice 
Kennedy agreeing, judgment was entered 
for the award of £6 13s. od. and that the 
appellants were entitled to the costs of the 
appeal; respondent, however, being en- 
titled to the costs of the action and of the 
reference. 


Messrs. Ritson and Hope, of Sunder- 
land, were solicitors for the successful 
appellants. 
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“* Sub-Contractor’’ Recovers from 
Building Owners. 


In the High Court of Justice (King’s 
Bench Division), on November 4, 1910, 
the Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, sought a declaration that a con- 
tract was made between them and the 
London County Council for the execution 
of certain works—the supply and fixing 
of a number of metal casements, etc., for 
an addition to the L.C.C. School of Build- 
ing, terndale Road, Brixton, Plaintiffs also 
asked for an injunction restraining the de- 
fendant council from paying or certifying 
for payment to other persons, any sums 
due under the contract in question, Plain- 
tiffs, in their statement of claim, set forth 
that in September, 1908, the council, 
through the agency of E. Lawrance and 
Sons, accepted plaintiffs’ offer to do the 
work at the price of £1,285 15s., and that 
plaintiffs thereupon proceeded to supply 
the goods and do the work. In July, 
1909, however, the council repudiated the 
contract. Alternatively, plaintiffs pleaded 
(1) that if it should be held that E. Law- 
rance and Sons were principals, and not 
agents, then plaintiffs were entitled to rely 
on a condition (No. 21) in the main build- 
ing contract that defendants would retain 
the cost of the work done by plaintiffs 
until the main contractors produced proof 
of payment to the plaintiffs; and (2) that 
defendants had agreed with plaintiffs that 
defendants would retain in their posses- 
sion sufficient money to cover the value 
of the works until proof that plaintiffs 
had been paid. Charles James March, 
appointed in May, 1909, trustee of the 
estate of E. Lawrance and Sons, under a 
receiving order, was conjoined in the de 
fence. 

In defence, the council pleaded that 
they were never principals; that plaintiffs 
by accepting bills of exchange for 5234 
and £213 3s. 4d. from Messrs. Lawrance, 
had elected to treat that firm as their 
debtors, and therefore could not now sue 
the defendants; and that there was no 
contract under seal between the plaintiffs 
and the defendants. 


In delivering judgment, Mr. Justice 
Channell said that this was one of those 
not at all uncommon cases in which a sub- 
contractor (the question generally is 
whether he is properly called a sub-con- 
tractor, but the phrase is generally intelli- 
gible, even when applied to cases where 
it is not strictly correct), not being paid 
by the main contractor, claims to be paid 
by the building owner. His view, he sald, 
with respect to provisional prime cost 
items was, “that when you say that the 
builder is to provide so much for the prime 
cost of certain portions of the work, I think 
that contemplates (it is not necessarily so, 
perhaps) that that part of the work will 
be done by somebody else than the builder 
to begin with, because the prime cost is 
not an appropriate expression for work 
done by the builder himself. It means 
prime cost to the builder, of course; and 
although it is impossible to say that that 
language will cover the cost to him of his 
labour and his wages and such things, it 
is not the way in which you deal with 
items of that sort; and putting in these 
prime cost items, therefore, to my mind, 
shows that as to those items it was in fact 
contemplated that they would be done by 
somebody other than the contractor him- 
self. But whether that is so or not, put- 
ting them in as provisional items clearly 
has this effect—that he bases his contract 
upon that sum being the prime cost of 
these articles. He adds in respect of that, 
just as he does in respect of all other items 
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in the contract, profit to be made if he 
likes to add it; but if he thinks he will be 
content with the prime cost in reference to 
that small portion of the work, he would 
add his profit in a lump sum, and thereby 
he would reduce the total amount of his 
tender, which might enable him to get the 
contract; but in the settlement between 
himself and the building owner when it 
ultimately comes, if more has been in- 
curred than the sum that is provided, then 
the difference is an extra on the contract. 
If less has been provided, then it is a de- 
duction ; and if it so happened in any case 
that nothing was done in reference to 
that, the whole of the provisional sum 
would he a deduction ; also if the building 
owner provided those things at his own 
cost, by buying them for ready money, he 
would be at liberty to do so; or by paying 
the person who in point of fact ‘supplied 
them, if he provided them at his own cost, 
equally of course the whole provisional 
sum would be a deduction on the settle- 
ment. The effect of that, as it seems to 
me, is that the things which are bought 
and the work which is done are in fact 
done on account of the building owner. 
ba In the case of these provisional 
items, it does seem that the contract made 
to procure these things is in noint of fact 
a contract in which the building owner is 
the real principal; because if that is a 
good contract he gets the benefit of it ; if it 
is a bad contract, he gets the loss upon it; 
he is the person who is interested in that 
contract. The builder is not in the least 
interested in it.. He gets no more if it is 
a good contract, and no less if it is a bad 
one. He has simply his accounts settled 
upon bringing into the account this sum 
instead of the provisional sum, and I 
should think that in the general way the 
effect of this provisional item would be 
to make the building owner a real princi- 
pal upon the contract under which those 
things are ultimately supplied; but I am 
not sure that it would be so in all cases, 
because it would depend on the way in 
which they were supplied; but we have to 
add therefore to the thing the circum- 
stances under which they ultimately come 
to be supplied. . On the assumption 
that the contract that was made for procur- 
ing these casements from the plaintiffs at a 
certain price, and on certain terms, was a 
contract which on the face of it made Law- 
rances the principal persons buying it; 
still, it seems to me that it really would 
be a contract made, in fact, on behalf of 
the London County Council as the real 
principals, because it was to procure some- 
thing for their benefit, to become their pro- 
perty, and that as reyards the terms of 
the contract they were the persons inter- 
ested, and not Lawrances; they got the 
profit or they suffered the loss, whichever 
it was. Therefore, it strikes me that the 
effect of this contract between the Iondon 
County Council and the builders, and the 
wav in which it was carried out, was to 
make the County Council the real princi- 
pals upon this contract, assuming it to be 
made by Lawrances. The facts were 
these. The London County Council, 
through their agent, asked Crittalls, the 
plaintiffs, to tender, and I think that that 
was a proposal by the London County 
Council bv their architect to Crittalls for 
Crittalls to state for what price they would 
do the work for the County Council. . . 

When the architect says ‘ Please place the 
order with Crittalls on the terms of this 
quotation,’ I think he thereby directs Law- 
rances to make the contract for him.” 
The point, said his lordship, which gave 
him greater difficulty was whether or not 
there had been, as between the London 
County Council and the builder, such 
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settlement of accounts as precluded the 
plaintiffs from now asserting the liability 
of the defendants, either for the whole or 
for a portion of the amount. He thought 
he must hold that the acceptance of the 
amounts paid on account did not prevent 
the plaintiffs recovering from the real 
principals. He therefore gave judgment 
for the plaintiffs for £631 1s. od., and costs 
against the County Council except so far 
as the costs of the plaintiffs have been in- 
creased by the order and the appearance 
of the third party, Mr. March, and as 
against that defendant judgment for the 
amount by which the costs have been so 
increased. 


The solicitors for the Crittall Manufac- 
turing Company, Ltd., were Messrs. 
Munns and Longden, Fredericks Place, 


Old Jewry, E.C. 


THE AERATION OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


At the meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers held on November 22nd (Mr. 
Alexander Siemens, president, in the 
chair), a paper on “ Portland Cement, and 
the Question of its Aeration,” was read by 
He hWaGeebambereAssoc inszC.5. Lhe 
following is an abstract of the paper :— 

Much has been said and written on the 
subject of Portland cement, but in connec- 
tion with the chemical or physical side 
there is still a wide field for research, as 
uncertainty exists on many of the com- 
plex problems which continue to baffle 
skilful investigators The methods of 
manufacture in the past were known to 
but few, who with well-established brands 
of a new and eminently useful material, 
had practically a monopoly of the trade in 
the United Kingdom, and, for a consider- 
able period, of the trade of the world. 


Early Days. 


Contrary to the practice during recent 
years, when the engineer has prepared 
the specification detailing the properties of 
the material he proposes to use, the manu- 
facturer then heid the engineer in the 
hollow of his hand. The increase in the 
number of cement-works in various parts 
of the country soon caused the supply to 
overtake the demand, with the inevitable 
result that the handsome profits realised 


in the early days of the industry were 
diminished, never to return to their former 
level. It was not until a later date, and 


towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that development on scientific and 
economic lines was undertaken by many 
of the principal manufacturers in all parts 
of the world. Their efforts met with the 
full appreciation of the members of the 
engineering profession who, by varied ex- 
periments, became fully acquainted with 
the properties and eccentricities of the 
cements of the past. Great improvements 
were brought about through the initiative 
of Sir John Wolfe Barry, Sir William Mat- 
thews, and others, and a scientific system 
of standardisation has now been estab- 
lished, resulting in great influence for 
good, as well on the commercial as on 
the technical side. 


Improved Methods of Manufacture. 


The industry as a_ whole, having 
accepted these conditions, has improved 
the methods of manufacture by large ex- 
penditures of capital in the way best 
adapted to meet local conditions and the 
character of the raw materials to be dealt 
with. The state of things previ ailing in 
the cement industry in the ’sixties, "and 
the costly and tedious methods which it 
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was generally necessary for the engineer 
to adopt before the cement then eee 
to him could be safely used, were due, the 
author said, to the almost entire absence 
of that scientific chemical control which 
is an essential ’part of the methods of 
to-day. The importance of thorough 
amalgamation of the raw materials, and 
of the chemical uniformity resulting was 
not then fully realised, or, ‘if it was under- 
stood, no adequate provision was made for 
producing so perfect a mixture as 1s now 
obtained. Further, the subsequent cal- 
cination was often carried out without 
any successful attempt to separate the un- 
burned portions from those which were 
thoroughly calcined. The defects being 
caused chiefly by the presence of uncom- 
bined lime, due either to faulty amalga- 
mation of the raw materials or to in- 
sufficient calcination, or to both, the engi- 
neer wisely had recourse to the simplest 
and most natural methods for neutralising 
its expansive force, by converting the free 
lime into hydrated carbonate of lime by 
absorption of moisture and of carbonic 
anhydride from the atmosphere, with the 
object of rendering it inert. In treating 
cement in bulk this is a tedious and ex- 
pensive process, but with the knowledge 
then available perhaps no better system 
could have been devised to secure sound- 
ness and freedom from expansion. 


The Aerating Process 


Many engineers—especially those whose 
experience extends over a long period— 
have become so accustomed to the use of 
some aerating process that, perhaps by 
force of habit, they still continue to re- 
quire it of their contractors, forgetting that 
cement which has already passed the 
stringent tests of the British Standard spe- 
cification has necessarily shown itself to 
be entirely innocent of any expansive ten- 
dencies. If this specification is adhered 
to for all requirements the old aeration 
methods have hecome obsolete. 

[Photographs were given showing the 
effects of boiling on briquettes mé ide with 
sound and unsound cement respectively. | 


The Influence of the Chemist. 


The improvements which have been 
effected, particularly since the end of the 
nineteenth century, have lifted cement- 
making to a high position in the list of 
scientifically conducted industries. Given 
efficient chemists, now an important part 
of the staff, no difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining continuously a well-proportioned 
mixture of the raw materials, whatever 
their character; and by means of specially- 
designed machinery these materials are so 
effectually reduced that it is usual to find 
95 per cent.—calculated on the water- free 
material—capable of passing through a 
screen of 32,400 meshes to the square inch. 
This is as near perfection as it 1s commer- 
cially possible to attain, and with proper 
calcination the clinker should contain 
only traces of free lime, by which is meant 
amorphous calcium oxide capable of 
hydration or slaking with expansion, as 
distinct from the crystalline form in which 
it is said to exist, together with the silicates 
and aluminates of lime, in solid solution. 
Crystallised oxide of lime in this form is 
thought by some of the most recent in- 
vestigators of the subject to be relatively 
inert, hydrating or slaking very slowly 
without expansion or evolution of heat, 
whereas the amorphous oxide of lime 
slakes immediately upon the addition of 
water, giving off considerable heat with a 
large increase in volume. It is the ab- 
sence of lime in this latter condition in 
modern cements which renders futile any 
attempt to improve them by aeration. 
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Lhe Rotatory Kiln and the Hydration 
Process. 

One of the most important improve- 
ments in the manufacturing nrocess is the 
introduction, ‘on a practical scale, since 
1900, of the rotatory kiln. Its advantage 
is that the calcination is completely under 
control. The author proceeded to describe 
the process in detail, and also that of grind- 
ing, an operation to which much attention 
has been given of late years. Another 
great improvement in the production of 
sound cement, and the one which ‘renders 
subsequent aeration unnecessary, is the in- 
troduction of the hydration process carried 
out in conjunction with the grinding; it 
consists in submitting the cement, during 
its final reduction, to a saturated atmo- 
sphere at a comparatively high tempera- 
ture. ‘The process results in achieving in 
a scientific, rapid, and highly efficient 
manner what the aerating operations of 
the engineer have only imperfectly effected 
on the cements of the past. It also has a 
markedly beneficial effect in regulating 
the setting-time, and in rendering it more 
permanent, by preventing to a large ex- 
tent the return of the cement to a quick- 
setting condition, a danger which exists 
when gypsum alone has been used to re- 
tard the setting-time. Lastly, there is the 
cooling process, where the hot cement on 
leaving the mill is conveyed to revolving 
water-jacketed coolers. This operation, 
being conducted in the presence of air, 
adds the finishing touch to the beneficial 
results of the previous hydration. 

Contrasting, therefore, the properties of 
the cement manufactured under rule-of- 
thumb processes of the past with those of 
the best cements made to-day, the author 
thought that it should not be difficult to 
establish the desirability of abandoning 
the old method of treatment. A means 
of diagnosis is now in the hands of the 
engineering profession in the form of the 
British Standard specification, and there 
is no necessity to, as it were, impair the 
vitality of the patient by treating him for 
a complaint which can ke proved to be non- 
existent. 
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There are three little exhibitions at the 
Leicester Galleries, the most important 
being M. Dulac’s designs in illusration of 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” “ Bluebeard,” and 
“Cinderella.’’? In spite of the odd idea of 
treating the tale of the Sleeping Beauty 
in Louis Quinze costumes, all the three 
series are remarkable for their fanciful 
beauty of design, and for their delicacy of 
execution. It is what may be called “ bou- 
doir art,’ but it is perfect of its kind. 
Mr. Anning Bell’s water-colour sketches 
of “Majorca and Minorca” are not very 
remarkable; their interest is rather topo- 
graphical than artistic. The third collec- 
tion, in another room, is a series of very 
highly finished water-colours, by Mr. Sut- 
ton Palmer, of Scottish scenery, under the 
title “Bonnie Scotland.’’? ‘These are all ex- 
cellent, and conscientious work—up to a 
certain point; they attain to the praise of 
being uniformly pretty and charming, but 
thev do not get beyond that. However, 


there are plenty of people who prefer 


prettiness to any higher quality in water- 
colours, and they will find their taste fully 
satisfied here. 


The general meeting of the Committee 
for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London which was arranged for Monday 
last at the new Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, when the chair was to 
have been taken by Lord Curzon has been 
postponed. 


SY 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


N.B.—Owing to the very great increase 
in the number of enquiries received the 
Editor desires to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be undertaken :— 


(/) Enquiries about buildings to measure 
in particular towns and districts. 


(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 
have been set in examination papers. 


(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 
the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


Calculations for a Steel Stanchion Base. 

Pp. E. (YorKs) writes: ‘‘ Will ‘A’ please 
explain how his method for calculating the 
thickness of a stanchion, the base-plates of 
which overhang, is applied in practice? In 
B.J. No. 714 the formula :— 


t-22 3, A/3P = meus is given by “A.” 
/ 


t=Thickness of plate in inches, ], =Inches 
overhang. L=length of plate in imches. 
W = Weight or load in tons. 

—Apparently this means that a thinner plate 
is required for a larger base-plate under the 
same conditions of loading and with the 
same overhang, for a base-plate to the above 
detail. t=7-16 in. Supposing the plate, was 
made 45in. wide, and a 3in. overhang, t= 
3gin. Although the pressure per sq. in. on 
the overhang would be less, 3gin. appears to 
be a thin plate for this load.” 

—The formula given in my reply on the 
above subject in the ‘‘ Builder’s Journal”? of 
November 18th, 1908, p. 392, is intended as a 
check to see that the amount of overhang is 
not excessive for the thickness of plate pre- 
viously decided upon. This formula must 
clearly not be taken as the sole determining 
factor for the thickness, because if the angles 
came flush with the edge of the plate the 
formula would give a thickness zero. The 
formula should be used, therefore, not so 
much for determining what the thickness must 
be for general considerations, but for finding 
the thickness less than which it must not be 
for the given overhang. A rule sometimes 
used is that the overhang should not be more 
than 8 times the thickness of the plate. 
Please note a misprint in the previous reply. 
The formula should be 


ee Ih A/3P — TAY ee (7.e. 7 instead of 14). 
7 if ie 


Right to Light Question. 


W. E. R. (SwInToNn) writes: ‘ Please ad- 
vise ine with regard to the right of light 
question as set forth on enclosed tracing 
[not reproduced], which is self-explanatory.” 

—Having regard to the very small amount 
of obstruction which is caused by the pro- 
posed new warehouse, it is conceived that 
no action for interference with right to light 
could be maintained. A change has come 
over the law with regard to this question 
during recent years. The problem to be 
solved is not “How much light is taken 
away?’’ but “‘ How much is left??? The case 
of Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores (1904), 
A.C., 179, is the leading authority upon the 
question under discussion. In that case the 
defendants proposed to erect a building in 
the City of London on the opposite side of 
the street to that on which the plaintiff’s 
premises were situated. The new building 
would deprive the plaintiffs of a substantial 
amount of light, causing them real damage, 
though light enough would be left for the 
ordinary purposes of occupancy of the 
premises as a place of business, and the 
selling or letting value of the premises would 
not be affected thereby. The Court of Ap- 
peal granted a mandatory injunction, but 
the House of Lords dissolved the injunction, 
saying that to constitute an actionable ob- 
struction of ancient lights it is not enough 
that the light is less than before. There 
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must be a substantial privation of light, 
enough to render the occupation of the house 
uncomfortable according to the ordinary 
notions of mankind, and (in the case of busi- 
ness) as beneficially as before. It is im- 
portant to observe with reference to the fore- 
going decision that all the Law Lords based 
their judgments upon the findings of fact 
that the proposed building would not affect 
the selling or letting value of the respon- 
dent’s premises ; and there was also a finding 
that the diminution of light would not 
materially affect the respondent’s comfort or 
convenience. This was emphasised in a 
later case. The principle laid down in 
Colls’ case was applied in Higgins v. Betts, 
where an injunction was granted. Farwell, 
J., pointed out that the action for interfer- 
ence with light is similar to the right of 
action for nuisance at common law; but the 
test of nuisance is not ‘“ How much light 
has been taken, and is that enough mate- 
rially to lessen the enjoyment and the use of 
the house that its owner previously had?” 
but ‘“‘ How much is left, and is that enough 
for the comfortable use and enjoyment of 
the house according to the ordinary require- 
ments of mankind?” D5 


Waterproofing Stone Wall. 


Anxious (NEWCASTLE) writes: “I wish to 
know which you would consider the best 
method to build the walls of a dwelling house 
to be built of stone, rock-faced, so that it 
shall be damp-proof. Bitumen damp course 
will be used.” 

—The stone to be used is presumably soft 
and porous, or there should be no difficulty 
from the transmission of moisture through 
the wall. There are various preparations 
of silicate of soda or “soluble glass” for 
waterproofing stone. One of the best known is 
“Fluate”’ sold by the Bath Stone Firms, 
Ltd, This is painted on the surface. but 
soaks in and makes a waterproof coating. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Gothic Arcade in London. 


H. G. L. (CLAPHAM) writes: ‘‘ Kindly re- 
commend a Gothic arcade in London, to 
measure up for the intermediate exam. of 
the R.I.B.A. I do not want to measure the 
one at Stone Church, Kent, as it has fre- 
quently been done before.” 

—Querist will have difficulty in discovering 
Gothic work near London, at once so acces- 
sible for measurement and so good in detail 
as the arcade at Stone Church, and he ap- 
pears rather to overlook the object of the 
Testimonies, which should testify that the 
best available work has been studied. IBY 
however, he is determined to measure a less 
hackneyed subject, the Perpendicular choir 
arcade at All Hallows, Barking (by.the Tower 
of London) might suit him. Westminster 
Abbey, of course, has some beautiful wall- 
arcading in the transepts, but permission to 
measure is difficult to obtain. The wall 
arcade in the Chapter house, however, I be- 


lieve can be measured upon application to 
H.M. Office of Works. 


Cost of Building in the Midlands. 


“X’? writes: “What would be a fair 
ptice per cube foot to allow for building 
a new wing on to a county manor house 
in the Midlands, in which a large quantity 
of English oak is used for panelling, stair- 
case work, and partly in the roofs to the 
extent of about 20 tons?” 

—A sufficient price per footcubeto allow 
we think, should be from tod. to 1s., unless 
more elaborate finishing internally in 
respects other than panelling, etc., such 
as ornamental plaster work, very elaborate 
marble grates or expensive floors are con- 
templated. If the house is faced exter- 
nally with stone it might probably cost a 
little more than 1s. Without seeing plans 
and details, it is impossible to give a more 
definite figure. : 


& 
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DUR RNeELIZABE ETS 
BOURTIERS : 


ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A., 


BA TERRORS, 


F.R.I.B.A. 


In the fourth of his series of lectures at University College, London, Mr. Gotch 
allustvated from many notable examples the extension of the tendency towards magni- 
ficence and luxuriousness in the homes of the great. 


yN the preceding lectures, of which sum- 

maries have appeared in this journal 
Mr. Gotch traced the changes which suc- 
cessively took place in the domestic ar- 
rangements of dwellings. Formerly se- 
curity had been the chief aim; but as the 
prospects of a peaceful life became 
more certain, comtort came to be more 
considered. The ponderous contrivances 
which had been hitherto considered neces- 
sary for ensuring safety were found in- 
convenient. «The old rooms were either 
dark owing to the small size of the win- 
dows, or were dull owing to their looking 
into a courtyard instead of into the open 
country. They were, moreover, too few in 
number for the increasing refinements of 
the age. 

The Great Hall. 

The great hall, where the majority had 
been formerly content not only to eat and 
live, but also to sleep in common, was 
found to be inadequate, and as the years 
went by was supplemented by more and 
more rooms. There was a universal de- 
sire for better homes. While this desire 
was being augmented, both from within 
and from without, from within by change 
of ideas on the subject of household 
arrangement, and from without by the 
sight of what was being done in foreign 
lands, there came the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, which entailed the transfer- 
ence into secular hands of most of the im- 
mense revenues formerly held by the 
Church. 

Elizabethan Rage for Building. 

The desire for better homes, and the 
means of gratifying it being thus present 
together, it only wanted the tranquility 
afforded by Elizabeth’s strong rule to set 
people building all over the land. The 
rage for bricks and mortar became univer- 
sal. Almost every manor-house in the 
country was either enlarged or rebuilt, 
while some of the principal nobles erected 
vast palaces, worthy, as they somewhat 
doubtfully hoped, of the most resplendent 
majesty of the Queen, but which their less 
magnificent successors have found a great 
deal too large, and which consequently 
they have either partly pulled down, or else 
have entirely abandoned for less magnifi- 
cent, but more comfortable, homes. 

For fully sixty years this great building 
period lasted, and there is hardly a village 
in England that cannot show some work 
dating between the years 1560 and 1620. 
Many houses were entirely new, many old 
houses were enlarged; and in some cases 
houses not fifty years old were displaced 
by finer ones. 

Strength of Character of the Period. 


The work of this period has a flavour 
peculiar to itself, and different from that 
of any other time or country. It has been 
already seen how Italian influence began 
to affect English architecture, and how at 
first it touched only the superficial orna- 
ment. In course of time the influence be- 
came stronger. It became fashionable to 
cultivate Italian ideas, and to imitate 
Italian methods of design. Young men 
went abroad to study Italian architecture, 
and on their return offered their learning 
and experience to wealthy patrons about to 
build. But it was impossible to Italianise 
English craftsmen all at once—they were 


too deeply imbued with the old traditions ; 
and the peculiarity of the Elizabethan 
style hes in the manner in which English 
workmen used Italian features on English 
soil, and carried into the classic forms 
brought from abroad some of the Gothic 
ideas which they acquired at home in their 
youth. The bay windows, the steep 
gables, the lofty chimneys, with which 
their fathers were familiar, they retained, 
and they developed the mullioned window 
until it became an essential characteristic 
of their work. But all these features were 
marshalled into symmetrical order; they 
were adorned with Italian details, curiously 
altered in their journey across the Contin- 
ent. Isolated features, such as doorways 
and porches, were wrought after Italian 
models, and in the larger houses the 
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[Examples from Longleat, Montacute, 
Bramshill, Blickling, Kenyon Peel, Rush- 
ton, and Wilby were here shown. | 

Coming to a more particular investiga- 
tion of the houses built in James's and 
EK lizabeth’s time, the lecturer said that the 
one thing we must bear in mind is that 
they mark an era in house-planning. 
There was no longer need for special pre- 
cautions against attack. There was a 
great desire for magnificence, for privacy, 
and for more light. The old type of plan, 


evolved from the less fortified manor- 
houses, was still further developed. Mag- 


nificence was obtained by symmetrical 
arrangement; by a vast extent of buildings 
placed round several courts; by a lavish 
use of gables and turrets, and ornamen- 
tal chimneys; by broad terraces, and wide 
flights of steps. Privacy was obtained by 
a great multiplicity of rooms, by increas- 
ing rooms on one side of the house, and 
the servants’ rooms on the other. More 
light was easily obtained by providing a 
multitude of windows; so many, indeed, 


that Bacon protested against them, saying 
that one could not tell “where to become, 
to be out of the sun or cold’’; and one 


MONTACUTE, FROM THE BAST GARDEN. 


Italian loggia or open arcade was fre- 
quently introduced —a_ cold, shivering 
foreigner stranded on our Northern shores. 
[The loggia at Apethorpe was shown. |] 
All this Italian dress was put upon a 
body that was entirely English—namely, 
the plan of the house. 


A New Eva of House-planning. 

Now, the plan of a house represents the 
habits and wants of its inmates; and the 
habits and wants of an Englishman were 
widely different from those of an Italian. 
All the circumstances of the case, there- 
fore, were in favour of an interesting re- 
sult. On the one hand, old customs and 
established wants to satisfy; on the other, 
new forms, and new methods of expres- 
sion quite different from anything that 
tradition could supply. These are the 
somewhat incongruous elements out of 
which the bright and eager spirit of the 
time fashioned the piquant architecture of 
Elizabeth’s days. 


mansion of the time is often 
“Hardwick Hall, more glass 


well-known 

spoken of as 

than wall.” 
Pedantic Quaininess. 

Another quality which is often charac- 
teristic of houses of Elizabeth’s and 
James’s time is a pedantic quaintness. 
Sometimes it took the form of curious in- 
scriptions, written or carved outside and 
inside of the house; sometimes it showed 
itself in the form of allegories, now diff- 
cult to decipher, and even more difficult 
to comprehend; and sometimes it affected 
the very form of the buildings themselves. 
The most remarkable examples of this 
peculiarity are to be found in two small 
buildings erected by Sir Thomas Tre- 
sham. One of these is triangular in plan, 
and is emblematic throughout of the 
Trinity; the other is a Greek cross on plan, 
and sets forth the doctrine of the Passion. 
There is also that plan drawn by John 
Thorpe, in the form of his initials, “I.T.” 
In the Thorpe collection of drawings are 
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RUSHTON 


HALL: NORTH-WEST CORNER 
OF COURTYARD. 


the plans of many of the best-known man- 
sions of the time, as well as many plans 
entirely fanciful, and conceived in the 
quaint vein already referred to. There 
are triangular houses, and_ six-sided 
houses, and squares, and crosses in circles, 
and many other curious devices. 
Characteristic Features. 

In Elizabeth’s days there were certain 
simple arrangements which occurred in 
every house, large and small—certain fea- 
tures of the plan which are characteristic 
of the age. There was the great hall, no 
longer the sleeping place for the whole 
family, but still the common ground on 
which the family and servants met, and it 
generally both divides and connects the 
family rooms and those occupied by the 
servants. At one end of the hall is the 
screen, forming an entrance passage, on 
the other side of which are the buttery, 
and the passage leading to the kitchens 
and servants’ offices. At the end of the 
hall, opposite to the screen, is the dais, 
where the master would dine in state, and 
from this end of the hall the family apart- 
ments could be reached, as well as the 
main staircase to the upper floor, where 
the great chamber was situated, and also 
that feature peculiar to the times, the long 
gallery. 

In the large houses, where the owner 
sometimes received the Queen on one of 
her stately progresses, and whither fre- 
quently came noblemen with large re- 
tinues, the rooms were formed in groups 
communicating with each other, so that 
:ach nobleman could have a suite of apart- 
ments to himself. These were frequently 
arranged round a courtyard, so that, 
although the occupants often had to pass 
into the open air in order to get to the 
rooms in common use, such as the hall, the 
great chamber, and the gallery, yet they 
were also able to follow their own devices 
without let or hindrance, and to go in and 
out without observation, and without dis- 
turbing other guests. This arrangement 
exists down to the present day in many of 
the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
which, indeed, were planned on much the 
same lines as the large houses of the time. 

One thing that makes itself felt in in- 
vestigating these houses is that they were 
built for the descendants of the builder. 
This fact is proclaimed at every turn. 
The family arms are always conspicuous, 
the family badge occurs by way of orna- 
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ment in ali sorts of places—in the parapets, 
in the finials, on the gate-piers, in the iron- 
work, in the glass, over the fireplace, in 
the plaster ceilings and the wood panelling, 
on the stair newels, and even in the very 
escutcheons of the keyholes. 


The Surroundings of the House. 


The house was the centre of a large sym- 
metrically arranged area. If there was a 
park, an avenue conducted you across it 
to the first of the regular outworks in the 
shape of a porter’s lodge or an archway. 
[Illustrations were shown of Burton Agnes 
Lodge, Kenyon Peel, Stokesay, Holdenby, 
Winwick, Higlow, Cranborne, Gayhurst, 
Bramshill, etc.] Through this you passed 
into one two, or even three courts, before 
you came to the portal of the house itself. 
The mansion was linked to the garden by 
definite, obvious artificial means---by stone 
terraces, and flights of steps, by walls 
treated in an architectural fashion, by 
quaint garden houses, and by a formal but 
stately disposition, the grounds. In the 
gardens, the walls, statues, and fountains 
made an easy transition to the clipped 
trees, which in their turn led the eye 
gradually to the trees of the park outside. 
In more modern days all this was changed. 
There came into fashion what is called 
landscape gardening, the prevailing idea 
of which is to preserve the untutored aspect 
of nature up to the very walls of the house ; 
to make the visitor think that he is far 
from the dwelling of man till he stumbles 
on the lordly mansion; to give the im- 
pression that nothing more has been done 
than to cut the drive in such a manner as 
to take advantage of the finest natural 
points of view, and that the house itself 
is a mere accident in the landscape. 

The hall was large and lofty. The win- 
dows glowed with heraldic painting. The 
fireplace, wide enough to burn a tree trunk 
in it, was surrounded by a chimneypiece 
richly carved. In the fine open-timbered 
roof could be detected the family crest, 
which also played an important part in the 
decoration of the screen through which the 
hall was entered. The ceilings were 
covered with an endless variety of patterns 
made in plaster. The staircases were 
broad and massive, with stout newels and 
substantial handrail, all the wood being 
carefully worked, either by carving, or 
sinking, or turning. 
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Examples of the Period 

Among the illustrations shown by the 
lecturer were—Drayton House, which, 
built about 1327, has been at various times 
altered, the Elizabethan wing dating from 
1584; Moyns Park (about 1580), in which 
there is a slight touch of Renaissance de- 
tail; Trerice, Cornwall; Apethorpe loggia; 
I.ongleat (middle of sixteenth century), 
which was the result of some thirty years 
of building; Montacute (1580-1601); 
Bramshill; Blickling (1619-20); Thorpe’s 
plan at Kirby; Lyneham; Aston (1635); 
Kenyon Peel, Lancashire (1631); Rushton; 
Wilby Old Hall; Burton Agnes, Yorks 
(1602-10); Stokesay; Holdenby (1585), 
Winwick; Highlow Hall; Cranborne 
(about 1612); Gayhurst (1597); Bramshill; 
Eyam Hall; Montacute; Canons Ashley; 
Lyveden; and Weekley Hospital (1611). 

The great men of Elizabeth’s days loved 
to adorn their neighbourhood, either as 
an incident in their own lay-out or as a 
conspicuous figure in the adjacent village, 
as a hospital or an almshouse. These 
buildings were generally adorned, though 
on a smaller scale, in much the same way 
as the great houses which gave them birth. 
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NEW BUILDING, FROM THE SOUTH. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL'S 
LARGE WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


About one-fourth of the work connected 
with the construction of the Southern 
Low Level sewer No. 2, which is now 
being carried out by the London County 
Council at a cost of £481,553, has been 


be $1 
completed. The sewer starts at Battersea 
Rise, passes near Clapham Common, 


crosses the Camberwell New Road,.con- 
tinues partly under New Kent Road, and 
terminates at Deptford Pumping Station 
close to Greenwich Town Hall. The total 
length of the sewer is 42,460ft., the 
diameter varies from sft. 6in. to 8ft.. and 
the depth ranges from 7oft. near Clapham 
Common to about 22ft. near Southampton 
Street, Camberwell. About one-third of 
the length is being constructed in brick, 
the diameter being sft, 6in. to 6ft. 6in., 
and the remainder in cast iron. In the 
latter case the sewer is formed of six seg- 
ments and a key, and is lined with con- 
crete and blue brick. Almost the whole 
of the undertaking is being executed in 
tunnel driven from seven working shafts 
formed of cast iron rings of 2oft. external 
diameter. At three of these shafts com- 
pressed air is employed in order to pre- 
vent the percolation of water. The com- 
pressed air machinery is driven electri- 
cally by current obtained from the public 
supply. The compressors have been 
manufactured by Messrs. ‘Reavell and Co. 
(Limited), and are of their four-cylinder 
type, each being capable of compressing 
500 cu. ft. of free air per minute to a 
pressure of 3olb. per square inch. The 
other shafts are of ordinary brick con- 
struction, and measure about 12ft. by r4ft. 
All the shafts will be used ultimately as 
permanent entrances to the sewer, Messrs. 
Griffiths and Co. are the contractors. 
. In the Bridges Department, the 
Times” Engineering Supplement re- 
ports, a contract has recently been 
awarded to Mr. Clift Ford, amounting to 
£18,000, for the reconstruction of the 
brickwork road bridge which crosses the 


' river Ravensbourne and the South-Eastern 


and Chatham Railway at Catford. The 
existing structure, which is now in course 


of demolition, is 25ft. wide, with gradients 


! 


of one in 20. The new bridge will be 
Soft. wide, and will have gradients of one’ 
m 26, and one in 25 on the west and 
€ast sides respectively. In some places 
portions of the old work, such as foun- 
dations and piers, will be utilised, but 
such portions will be refaced: The span 
Over the river, 26ft. long, and the one 
Over the railway, 25ft. long, will be car 
Tied by steel girders in place of the old 
brick arches. On the east side of these 
Spans there will be six brick arches of 
1gft. gin. span, and two of the same span 
on the west. ‘Provision is made in the 
erection of these arches for the laying of 
a tramway conduit when required. The 
work will involve a rearrangement of the 
gradients to the railway station and to 
Ravensbourne Park, and also of the pipes 
of the public services. The Ravensbourne 
and Sydenham sewer being situated in line 
with the new work, relieving arches will 
have to be constructed in order to pass it. 
In addition to the contract price a sum 
of £18,000 will have to be expended in the 
acquisition of property. All the above 
work has been designed by and is being 
Carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, Chief Engineer 
to the Council. 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Dec. 1. MANCHESTER. Layinc Out oF THE 
BLACKLEY EsTatEe.—Particulars in our issue 
for October 12. 

Dec. 5. RHOSNEIGR, ANGLESEY.—Plans 
and specifications are invited for water and 
sewerage schemes for the village of Rhos- 
neigr. Particulars from Owen J. Hughes, 
Clerk to the Valley R.D.C., Bryncuhelyn, 
Llanerchymedd, Anglesey. 


DEc. 14. Dovuceras (IsL—E oF MAN).—Com- 
petitive designs and plans for the laying out 
of the grounds of Villa Marina, Douglas. 
Particulars in our issue for October 12. 


DEc. 31. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILDING OF 
Mr. J. E. BEALE’s PREMISES. Particulars in 
our issue for October 12, and see notes by 
Society of Architects and R.I.B.A., in our 
issue of November 2nd. 

JANUARY aie IQII. 
Taunton.—The Education Committee of 
the Borough of Taunton invite architects 
practising in that borough to submit designs 
for a provided school for 440 children. No 
premium is offered, but the author of the 
selected design may carry out the work at 
the commission of 5 per cent. Address 
George H. Kite, Town Clerk, Municipal 
Buildings, Taunton. 

FEB 1, 1911. DUBLIN. NEW PavILion, 
RoyaL HospiTaL FOR INCURABLES AT Donny- 
BROOK.—Particulars in our issue for October 
12. 


SCHOOL FOR 


MARCH 1, 1911.—MUNICIPAL OFFICES, 
CovENTRY.—This competition is open to all 
architects, and the assessor is Mr. E. Guy 


Dawber. Particulars (on receipt of two 
guineas) from Geo. Sutton, Town Clerk, 10, 
Hay Lane, Coventry. See our issue for 


November 23rd. 


MARCH 15, 1911. THEATRE AT SAN SALVA- 
DOR.—Particulars in our issue for October 26. 


No Date. .TREDEGAR (Mon.). MODEL 
VILLAGE.—The Directors of the Oakdale 


Navigation Collieries, Ltd., offer a prize of 
Ioo guineas for the best set of plans for the 
building of a model village for this colliery. 
Particulars from Mr. A. S. Tallis, general 
manager, Oakdale Navigation Collieries, Ltd., 
Tredegar, Mon. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Thursday, Dec. 1. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LoNDoN.—J. Alfred 
Gotchy eb SeAl, = bonalsB Ay. Lon “English 
Domestic work: the Drawings of Jacobean 
House Designers.” 6 p.m. 


Monday, December 5. 

RoyAv INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
— Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., on “ Pierre 
I.escot and Jean Goujon.” 8 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—Reginald Brown, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., F.S.I., on ‘The Working of 
the Road Development Act, 1909.” 7.30 p.m., 
Room 18, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Albert H. Hodge on “ Architectural Sculp- 
ture.” 6 p.m. 


Monday, Desember 12. r 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—G. Leonard 
Elkington, A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ That Foreign 
Travel and Study Retard the Development of 
a National Style.” 7.30 p.m. 


Friday, December 16. 
INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 


Ordinary Meeting. 8 p.m. 
Monday, Dec. 19. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
T. W. Naylor Barlow, M.R.C.S., etc., on 


“The Effect of Defective House Drainage 
on Health.” 6 p.m. 
Monday, January 2. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
—Sir Henry Tanner, I.S.O., on ‘‘ The New 
General Post Office.” 8 p.m. 


Monday, January 9. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocreEty.—P. 
Morley Horder, F.R.I.B.A., on a subject not 
yet announced. 6 p.m. 
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FEDERATION NEWS. 


Birmingham. 
The annual meeting of the 3irmingham Building 
Trades Employers’ Association was held at the 


Imperial Hotel, on November 17, Mr. Ralph Webb 
(president) in the chair. 

Mr. Ralph Webb was re-elected president, Messrs. 
W. Moffat and Geo. Elvins, vice-presidents; Mr. 
George Twigg, treasurer; and Mr. C. L. James 
(auditor). The Executive Council was elected as 
follows :—Ex-presidents, Messrs. John Bowen, J.P., 
Alfred J.. Smith, C. H. Barnsley, R. Bulley, B. 
Whitehouse, Albert ‘5S. Smith, John Barnsley, J.P., 
J. B. Whitehouse, and F. G. Whittall; elected mem 
bers: Messrs. A. J. Bowen, W. Bishop, J. Dallow, 
J. Davison, R. Fenwick, W. Harvey Gibbs, J. Jef- 
fery, IT. Johnson, A. E. Lee, A. H.. Loud, H. Pratt, 
J. J. Moffat, S. H. Rowbotham, W. P. Sapcote, Guy 
Sapcote, W. Smithies, J. S. Surman, G. Percy 
Trentham, A. J. Teall, and W. J. Whittall. 

In moving the adoption of the annual report and 
statement of accounts, Mr. Ralph Webb remarked 
that one of the most satisfactory features of the 
work of the association had been the splendid re- 
sults achieved through conciliation to both em- 
ployers and employed. Had it not been for the 
National, Midland, and local boards, trade would 
have been on more than one occasion at a stand- 


still. One vital point which had been settled satis- 
factorily with some branches of the trade was. 
that affecting the rate of wages paid to “night 


gangs. It was gratifying to note the membership 
had increased, but they must not be satisfied until 
the association embraced everyone connected with 
the building and kindred trades in the district. 
Their committee had again been busy in trying to 
ease the trade from unjust and unsaiisfactory 
clauses inserted in contracts, not only by the Cor- 
poration, but, during the last month, by several 
architects. These were quite against ithe ruling of 
R.I.B.A., and it would be their endeavour to pre- 
vent such things by refusing to sign contracts. 
Much time had been spent in considering new by- 
laws issued by Birmingham and Handsworth Coun- 
cils. The representations made to each authority 
were met in a fair spirit, ands it was hoped the 
alteration secured would be beneficial to all. In 
the early part of the year it was found necessary 
to ask the General Purposes Committee of ithe City 
Council to receive a deputation to discuss some 
of the clauses the Birmingham Trades CouncH 
sought to have inserted in all Corporation con- 
tracts. -If all those clauses had been allowed ito 
pass, they could not have called their businesses 
their own. They had received notices from several 


branches of the trade for alteration in working 
rules, and in regard to increase of wages. He 
would ask the secretary to announce them. 


ALTERATIONS IN WORKING RULES. 

The secreiary (Mr. G. Henry Wright) said the 
bricklayers, masons, carpenters, and labourers 
asked that the boundaries rule should be altered 
so as to include not only a radius of five miles 
from Stepkenson Place, but the whole of the area , in- 
cluded in the Greater Birmingham scheme and the 
boroughs of Smethwick and West Bromwich, the 
urban district of Oldbury, and the parish of Black- 
heath. As to hours of work, notice had been givem 
that work should commence in the winter months, 
between November 21 and January 29, at 7.30 a.m. 
instead of eight, and that half an hour should be 
allowed for breakfast. The builders’ labourers and 
operative bricklayers asked for increased wipes, 
and the carpenters’ application for increase “vould 


come on in March next before the National Con- 
ciliation Board. ,The operative masons asked for 
the following addition to the rules :—‘‘ No worked 


stone, quarry, or otherwise, to be introduced into 
this district from an underpaid district. This not 
to include’ steps, landings, and girder pad stone.” 

Commenting on these notices, the president re- 
marked that the Conciliation Committees and the 
Local Conciliation Board appeared to have a very 
busy time in front of them. He then formally 
moved the adoption of the annual report. This 
was seconded by Mr. J. Dallow and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Wm. Moffat (vice-president) called attentiom 
to the fact that if the Greater Birmingham Scheme 
was finally approved by Parliament, the City Coun- 
cil would be enlarged, probably in April next, and 


asked if some _ steps could be _ taken © tc 
secure a nepresentative for the building 
trade. who could speak in their interests when 
occasion demanded. During the past year they 
had been considerably handicapped through having 
no representative on the Council. There was one 
occasion particularly, viz., in january last, when 
without any notification whatever to the Associatiom 


tion, and without their knowledge or that of other 
employers’ associations, the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of. the City Council accepted certain reso- 
lutions proposed by ‘the Birmingham and District 
Trades and 


Council, incorporated them in a draft 
revised edition of ‘‘ Corporation Contract Condi- 
tions.” The first intimation any one outside had 


of these proposals was in the public press, and it 
happened that on the morning they appeared in 
print the president, the ex-president, and himself, 


were on their way to the National Federation meet- 
ing in London, and were thus able to discuss them. 
The question was subsequently brough before the 
Association and a deputation to the General Pur- 
poses Committee of the City Council was arranged 
This resulted in several important modifications 
but even to-day the conditions were bad enough, 


Had the building trade had a member of the City 
Council who was conversant with competence to 
represent their interests, such matters as these 


aa 
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could hardly have taken the shape they did without 
the knowledge of the association. 

Several other matters of importance were men- 
tioned, from which it is evident that the ensuing 
year will be one of the most active the association 
has yet experienced.—G. Henry WriaGut, F.C.I1.5., 
Secretary. 


Barnsley. 


At the monthly meeting of the Barnsley Associa- 
tion, held at the King’s Head Hotel on November 
oth, Mr. E. Broley (Presideat) occuping the chair, a 
report of last Yorkshire meeting was submitted by 
Mr. T. Lindley; and a report of the Conference oi 
Secretaries, held in Manchester, was submitted by 
the secretary. The principal business of the even- 
ing, however, was the election of officials for the 
ensuing year, the following being unanimously 
elected :—President, Mr. G. Porter; Senior Vice- 
President, Mr. T. Lindley; Junior Vice-President, 
Councillor.G, H. Mellor; Treasurer, Mr. H. Ash- 
worth (re-elected) ; secretary, J. Denton (re-elected) ; 
Auditors, Messrs. F. Goodyear and J. A. Binns ; 
delegates to the ‘‘ National” and ‘ Yorkshire,” 
Messrs. G. Porter and T. Lindley; Committee, re- 
elected en bloc, with the addition of the retiring 
President, Mr..E. Broley.—J. DENTON, Secretary. 


Cardiff and District. 


A méeting of the Committee of the Cardiff and 
District Builders’ Association was held at the Asso- 
iation offcés on October 21, the President (Mr. W. 
T. Morgan) in the chair. 

The Secretary reported receipt of final proof copy 
of the Agreement between the Cardiff Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Ltd., and the Association, 
whereby important and yaluable concessions had 
been made by the Gas Company to all the builders 
in the city and district, as a result of the deputa- 
tion from the Association which had waited upon 
them, and the negotiations which had taken place. 
It was resolved that same be signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, on behalf of the Association. 

The Secretary read a letter from the City Engi- 
neer requesting the Association to postpone the 
interview with the Public Works Committee on the 
subject of the relief which they are seeking from 
the heavy burden at present imposed upon them in 
respect of the private improvement charges to cor- 
ner houses to October 27th. The Committee then 
proc eeded to consider the, psiuts to be discussed at 
the interview with the Public Works Committee, and 
it was decided that the deputation should consist 
f all the members of the Association, together with 
any other persons who were specially interested in 
the question, whether members of the Association 
or not, and the Secretary was requested to make 
the necessary arrangements. The President re- 
ported that Mr. J. E. Turner (of the Cardiff Master 
Builders’ Association) had kindly undertaken to lay 
the case before the Public Works Committee. 

Accordingly the , President}, and Vice-President, and 
a large number of builders attended before the 
Public Works Committee as arranged. The Depu- 
tation was introduced to the Committee by the 
President, and Mr. J. E. Turner then laid before 
the Committee the facts on which we relied in sup- 
port of our application for relief. The President, 
Mr. C. Hoare, Mr. Jacob Cumley, and Mr. George 
Burgess also took part in the discussion which 
ensued, A full and patient hearing was accorded 
to the deputation, and the chairman then stated 
that the Committee fully recognised the importance 
of the case which had been Jaid before them by the 
leputation, and recognised that the builders had a 
grievance which required to be redressed, and he 
promised that the committee would give the matter 
their full and earnest consideration.—I. WATKINS, 
secretary. 


Nottingham. 


The Nottingham Employers’ Association and the 
two societies of operative bricklayers have now 
igreed upon the points that were left by the 
National Conciliation Board to be settled locally, 
and the complete set of working rules ha been 
printed and. signed. They come into force on Jan. 
XSt, TOUT. 

Working Rules agreed to between the Notting- 
ham and District Association of Building Trades 
Employers and the Bricklayers, for Nottingham 
and District, within a radius of four miles from 
the Exchange, Market Place, January Ist, 1911. 

1. Wages.— That the standard rate of wages 
shall be oid. per hour all the year round, and to 
remain in force for three years, with an extra 3d. 
per hour when working on chimney shafts when they 
exceed so feet from the ground level, repairs to 
boiler seatings and flues and to bakehouse ovens, 
and bridge foundations and culverts when working 
in water. 

2, Working Hours.—from the first Monday in 
March to the first Monday in November :—Monday, 
8 a.m, to 5 p.m.; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, 6 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday, 6 a.m. to 12 
noon; total 514 hours. From the first Monday» in 
November to the first Monday in February :—Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 8 
a.m. tO. 4.30 .p.m., Saturday, 8 a.m. to.12 noon; 
total, 413 hours. _From the first Monday in February 
to the first Monday. in March:—Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday,, Thursday, Friday, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon; total, 44 hours. One 
hour for dinner throughout the year, from’ 12 noon 
to 1 p.m. Half-hour for breakfast during the eight 
summer months, from 8 a.m. to 8.30 a.m. (Mondays 
excepted). 
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3. Apprentices.—(1.) All boys wishing to learn 
the trade of bricklaying must be legally bound ap- 
prentice for a term of at least five years, and must 
not exceed the age of {16,at the time of being bound. 
(2.) Every employer shall be entitled to have two 
apprentices, subject to the following provisions :— 
(a) Every employer shall be in business at least 
twelve months before he is entitled to an apprentice. 
(b) He shall not bind the second apprentice until the 
first has served two years. (3.) Any employer 
having employed on an average ten _bricklayers 
during the twelve months from the time of the 
second apprentice being bound, shall be entitled to 
a third apprentice. If the average has been fifteen 
bricklayers, a fourth apprentice. If the average has 
been twenty bricklayers, a fifth apprentice. If the 
average has been twenty-five bricklayers, a sixth 
apprentice. (4) All boys shall be allowed two months’ 
trial at the irade before being: bound. (5) In case 
of the death of an employer, or if from any unfore- 
seen circumstances the apprentice is unable to com- 
plete his indentures, he shall be allowed to continue 
in the trade as an improver. 

4. Overtime.—A full working day to be made be- 
fore overtime be ‘charged. For the time worked 
after the ordinary day is concluded till 8 p.m. time- 
and-a-quarter shall be paid. . After 8 p.m. until’ start- 
ing time on the following morning time-and-a-half 
shall be paid. From 12 noon on Saturday to 12 
io’clock midnight time-and-a-half shall be paid. 
From 12 midnight Saturday to starting time on Mon- 
day morning double time shall be paid, and double 
time for Christmas Day. 

Nore.—Where’ the’ works are stopped from any 
cause over which the workman has’ no control, the 
full working day shall not be required to entitle to 
overtime rate. 

In the event of an employer finding it necessary 
to employ-a night~shift, the hours of ‘work for the 
night shift shall be as under during the first. five 
nights of the week (Monday to Friday). The men 
shall commence work at 6.30 p.m., and shall cease 
at 5 a.m., with one-and-a-half: hours allowed for 
meals. { 

The men employed on the night shift shall be paid 
at the rate of a time-and-a-quarter, and no person 
who is employed in a day shift shall be employed 
in the night shift, and four consecutive night’s 
work shall constitute a night shift, otherwise it 
shall be termed overtime. All time worked by the 
night shift either before or after the ordinary hours 
shall be paid for as time-and-half instead of time- 
and-a-quarter. 

=. Out of Town Work.—Any employer having a 
job beyond the 4 miles radius shall pay the work- 
mon, if sent by the employer, their lodgings and 
railway fare both ways, or make an arrangement 
with the workmen as an equivalent. Any workman 
being discharged when working out of town, or not 
paid on the works, shall have notice given him 
to take his tools away, and in default of such notice 
he shall be paid for his time in going over and 
bringing them home, and 3rd class railway fare. 

6. Payment of wages.—Payment of wages to 
commence as soon as work has ceased, and if more 
than half-an-hour elapse between the time of leay- 
ing work, and the commencement of payment of 
wages, the time shall be paid for as if actually at 
work (see Rule 4). 

>. Authority of Employers.—Each employer shall 
have power to conduct his own business in any way 
he may think advantageous, in the matter of letting 
work (piecework strictly prohibited), in using ma- 
chinery and implements, and in all details of man- 
agement, not infringing these Rules. In ‘ase cf 
any workman not being considered efficient, it is 
open to the employer to make arrangements with 
the ‘Society for a lower wage, to meet the case 
fairly. 

8 No labourer or other unqualified person shat! 
be allowed to brick cellars or to do any other 
work properly belonging to the trade, and al! terra 
cotta fixing is bricklayers’ work. 

9. Conciliation.—Should any difference arise be- 
tween employer and employed, either party may re- 
quire the same to be:laid before a meeting of six 
persons chosen by-the employers and six by the 
employed, and their decision shall be final and bind- 
ing on both parties. Such meeting to be held 
within three clear working days from receipt of 
written notice by either of the respective secretaries. 
Should such meeting be unable to agree, the ques- 
tion in dispute shall be referred to the Conciliation 
Boards. No strike or lock-out, or other suspension 
of work, shall take place during’ the progress of 
these negotiations. 

1o. Sheds. and Messhouses.—That there shall be 
a lock-up ‘shop provided for workmen to get their 
meals in, and to- put their tools in with safety. 

11. Notice.—That these rules be considered bind- 
ing, and if either party wish for any alteration they 
shall give the’ other six months’ notice. ; 

(he rules were signed on behalf of the employers 
by Tas. Wright, Wm. Crane, Fredk. Quarton, Fred. 
H. Fish, Vincent T. Long, and F. W. Ward; and on 
behalf of the workmen by Robert Newstead, Fred 
W. Parker, Samuel Attenborrow, John Hewing, 
Harry Holmes, and O. C, Johnson. 


Portsmouth. 

The quarterly general meeting of the Portsmouth 
and District Master Builders’ and Building Trades’ 
Association was held at the Sussex Hotel, November 
sth. Mr. A. E. Porter (President) in the chair. 

Many matters of interest of the Trade were dealt 
with, and it was unanimously decided to hold 
monthly meetings during the winter for the purpose 
of discussing and dealing with items of interest to 
the members. 

A sum of Ten Guineas was voted to the King 
Edward the VII. Memorial Fund, 


November 30th, 1910, 


Regarding the recent conference of builders with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the provisions of 
the Land Bill, the secretary read an account of 
same, and the advantage of having such an influ- 
ential body as the National Federation’ of Building 
Trade Employers to deal with this and similar mat- 
ters was emphasized. 

An Extract from the Journai of the R.I.B.A. re 
Building Tenders and Contracts was also read and 
favourably commented upon. 

The Report of the half-yearly meeting of the 
Southern Counties Federation, recently held at 
Chatham was submitted, and further explained -by 
Mr. G. R. Chamberlain, the President of that 
Federation.—FrAaNK B. ROSKELL, Secretary. 


Wakefield and District. 


A meeting of the-members of Wakefield and Dis- 
trict Master Builders’ Association was held at the 
Great Bull Hotel, Wakefield, on November 3rd. In 
the absence of Alderman Judge (President), Mr. 
Tom Lee, a vice-president, was elected to the 
chair. 

The Secretary read the report on the question 
of the suggested scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance, which had been prepared by Mr. Davidson, 
the Secretary of the Yorkshire Federation and the 
chairman. In the discussion thereon the views 
expressed mn the report were generally approved. 

On the proposition of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Fallas, Messrs. J. Pashley and H. Gillott 
were elected. to-audit the accounts of the Associa- 
tion for the current year. 

The nominations for the offices of President, Vice- 
Presidents, General Committee, and Representatives 
on the Yorkshire Federation Council were made 
for election at the annual meeting in December, 
and as Mr. J. Pashley was the only member nomi- 
nated for the office of President, he will be form- 
ally elected to that office at the annual meeting. 

Messrs. C. Turner and Sons, of Wakefield, 
painters and decorators, were elected members of 
the Association. Mr. Frank Talbot was _ also 
elected a hon. member, on the motion of Mr. Fallas, 
seconded by Mr. Pashley.—J. Beaumont, Secretary, 


York. 


An executive meeting of the York Master 
Builders’ and Contractors’ Association was held 
at the Old George Hotel on November 18th, Mr. 
W. E. Biscomb in ithe chair. 

A letter having been received from the operative 
plasterers’ secretary as to whether _ bricklayer- 
plasterers were considered practical plasterers in 
connection with work on new premises, the secre- 
tary was instructed to reply in the negative. Al- 
though there was no rule on the subject, it was the 
invariable custom for work on new premises to be 
done by plasterers. 

The question of municipal trading arising out 
of the proposal for a municipal cemetery had been 
placed on whe agenda. The question of the ceme- 
tery, however, had been referred back since the 
agenda had been drawn up. It was therefore un-~ 
necessary further to consider the question at this 
stage, and the matter was postponed pending deve- 
lopments. 

A paper on unemployment insurance, prepared 
by Mr. Davidson, the Yorkshire Federation secre- 
tary, was read and approved, and the secretary 
was instructed to ask Mr. Davidson’s permission to 
print it, so that a copy might be supplied to each 
of our members. It was considered that it would 
be well if the paper were taken up by the National 
Federation, so that a copy might reach the hands 
f every secretary throughout the country, whe 
would then bring it to the notice of his members. 
It was also thought that it would be an excellent 
thing if the paper could be brought to the notice 
of members of Parliament. It was resolved to 
elect a board of employers connected with the 
building trade to confer with the Local Education 
Board as to the courses of technical study at the 
evening continuation classes. 

The secretary read « paper which had been given 
at the recent Conference of Secretaries in Man- 
chester, and produced explanatory diagrams which 
had been supplied by Mr. R. Budd (the author of 
the paper), of the Builders’ Office Organisation 
Company, London. The secretary was asked to 
notify members as to the system. Satisfaction was 
expressed at the resolution of this Council to supply 
quantities in future in the case of all work over 
4400. The desirability for representations being 
made to the Council as to the frequent letting of 
work without quantities originated with the York 
Association, and much satisfaction was expressed 
at the decision of the Council.—J HaGue (Solicitor), 
Secretary. 


Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, M-Inst.C.E., has 
held an inquiry at the Guildhall, York, into 
an application by the York Corporation to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to bor- 
row money for the widening of Nunnery Lané 
and Queen Street Bridge. The Town Clerk 
explained at the outset of the inquiry that the 
application in respect of the bridge widening 
was for £500, whilst altogether £1,984 was 
wanted for the Nunnery Lane improvements. 

The Morecambe Town Council have ac- 
cepted the tender of James Hatch and Sons; 
Lancaster, for the erection of new art and 
technical schools for Morecambe at a cost of 
Fir, 200. 
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This is one of the chief streets in the newer part of Berlin. The building on the left is the Royal 
School of Art. Attention is directed to the tramway scheme, with grass plots on either side. 
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In the amended design a single large tower is substituted for the twin towers shown in the original design. 
and the lighting is improved, while the congregation will be more closely assembled, 


worshippers. The portion to the right of the line A—A is first being proceeded with, including the Lady Chapel. 


THE AMENDED DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, G. GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECT. 
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In this way economy of space is effected, 
the new scheme providing a central space accommodating 4,000 
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Papers of the British School at Rome. 


HE fifth volume of “Papers of the 
British School at Rome,’’* contain- 
ing nearly 500 pages of printed mat- 
ter and 47 plates, besidesa number of 
minor diagrams, is sufficient in itself 
to indicate what a valuable collection 
of volumes of information on ancient 
architecture these will ultimately 
prove, if they are continued in the 

same style and with the same thoroughness of treatment. 

In the present volume the essays and illustrations are 
entirely concerned with ancient work, some of it pre-historic. 
But the scope of the School includes everything which is con- 
nected, in regard to style, with Roman architecture, a fact 
of which the reader may be agreeably reminded by the fine 
sketch of part of Palladio’s exterior arcades to the Basilica 
at Vicenza, reproduced on page 584. This drawing by 
Mr. Carus-Wilson was made, like a good many others, in 
the course of work in connection with the School, and is the 
best of all the drawings which were hung on the walls at 
the recent annual meeting at the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries. We have seldom seen a better example of clean 
and precise sketching of Renaissance architecture—much 
more difficult to sketch adequately than Gothic, since its 
effect depends more on refinement of line and proportion and 
less on broad effects of light and shadow. And there is a 
further interest in the illustration, from the fact that it repre- 
sents perhaps the best piece of work that Palladio ever carried 
out. As a purely decorative screen it is not open to the 
criticism of being an architectural treatment at variance with 
the construction, which attaches to so many of the facades of 
Palladio and his school, and of the grace of its proportions 
and details there can be no question. This is not Roman 
work, it is true, either in respect of date or place, but it is 
all traceable back to Rome, for the origin both of its spirit 
and its details, and hence comes naturally into the subject. 

To return to the volume before us; a considerable propor- 
tion of it is occupied in the study of subjects which may be 
classed as purely archeological, such as Mr. Mackenzie’s 
paper on the dolmens and the erections called “Tombs of 
the Giants’’ in Sardinia. This is a class of remains which 
have only rather recently attracted any attention, but their 
interest, it must be admitted, is rather anthropological than 
architectural ; at all events, we can hardly trace the genesis of 
any architectural plan or feature to these rude erections. Mr. 
Wace, formerly librarian of the School, in the course of a 
paper on “ The reliefs in the Palazzo Spada,’’ has some inter- 
esting observations to make on the degree in which landscape 
indications are introduced into Greek bas-relief sculpture. 
Up to the end of the fifth century B.C. there is, he says, 
hardly a trace of such landscape motives in Greek reliefs. But 
in the last half of that century attempts at landscape indica- 
tion come in, and in the following century they are numerous, 
in the.shape of the introduction of conventional representations 
of rocks and foliage ; and it is of some interest to learn that the 
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employment of these scenic additions is most frequent and 
most elaborate in the grave stele » or monument stones of Asia 
Minor. This is another illustration of the partly Oriental 
feeling which more or less pervaded Asia Minor ; and when 
we recall the elaborate though rather blundering attempts to 
represent landscape in the Assyrian bas-reliefs, one ¢an well 
imagine how this taste penetrated to and influenced the work 
of Greeks in Asia Minor. The west coast of Asia Minor is, 
in fact, a kind of debateable land, where the Greek and 
Oriental spirit seem to strive for the mastery. Even in the 
sculptures and details of the great temple at Ephesus there 
is a touch of Oriental taste and Oriental magnificence which 
gave to the building something of its special character among 
Greek temples. Then Mr. Wace goes on to describe and 
comment on the far more advanced and elaborated treatment 
of landscape backgrounds in Roman friezes, from the period 
of the first century B.C., and also the introduction of carved 
foliage on the surface of columns and pilasters, giving an 
illusteation of a beautiful bit of very naturalistic foliage on 
a pilaster in the Basilica Emiliana. The employment of such 
ornament on the surface of a pilaster, where there is a raised 
moulding at the angle so that the space becomes a kind of 
panel, is one thing; the employment of floral ornament in 
relief all over the surface of a column, as in some extant 
fragments of Roman work, is another thing entirely, and 
detracts very much from the structural expression of a 
column; nor is it found, as far as we remember, in any re- 
mains of an important building 7z sétw. It is distinctly a 
feature of the decadence of classic architecture. 

Part III. of Dr. Ashby’s learned and minute study of 
“The Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna”’ occu- 
pies a considerable space in the volume. It is an account to 
be gone over on the ground itself, and is invaluable in this 
respect for its thoroughness and minuteness of observation ; 
but except for some small plans of ancient concrete reservoirs 
there are no illustrations of the objects found. There is some- 
thing fascinating, however, in the idea of going over that 
ground, once, no doubt, full of beautiful Roman villas, to 
snatch from complete oblivion what traces are left of the 
classic period. A volume on the subject, fully illustrated, 
would no doubt be of the greatest interest ; apart from illus- 
trations it is somewhat dry reading, though full of informa- 
tion. Mr. Stuart Jones’s “Historical Interpretation of the 
Reliefs of Trajan’s Column ”’ should have more direct interest 
for readers in England, for at South Kensington we have 
the complete full-size reproduction of the column, and the 
historical interpretation can be followed out there with the 
groups before one’s eyes. 

We come back to a completely architectural subject in 
the short paper by Dr. Ashby which closes the volume, on 
“The Columbarium of Pomponius Hylas,’’ with complete 
illustrations in eleven plates from drawings by Mr. F. G. 
Newton, four of them printed in colour. The Columbarium is 
a very elaborately decorated private burial place of a Roman 
gentleman of apparently the time of Tiberius ; that is to say, 
a place of deposit for the cinerary urns of his family and 
connections. It is situated on the Via Latina, and contains 
a good deal of architectural detail in the shape of pilasters 
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DETAILS OF THE COLUMBARIUM OF HYLAS AT ROME. 
(From “ Papers of the British School at Roine.’’) 


and cornices, and two pedimented erections with panels 
between the pilasters for memorial inscriptions or symbols. 
The ceiling is decorated with the freely flowing thin-lined 
kind of foliage design often found in the late Roman work, 
and frequently imitated in the Renaissance. The building is 
constructed of concrete faced with brick. Some of the coloured 
decorations are in mosaic, others in coloured stucco. We give 
a monochrome reproduction of the last plate, showing some of 
the painted architectural details. As the whole arrangement 
of the interior is shown in the plates, in plan, section, and 
detail, it may have a practical interest for architects at the 
present moment, at a time when the practice of cremation is 
on the increase. 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 
E cannot understand the report in the “'Times’’ of the 
\¢ interview between the deputation from the Institute 
of Architects and the Court of Common Council in 
regard to the St. Paul’s Bridge, in reference to one par- 
ticular at all events. The proceedings are no doubt reported 
in a very abridged form, but it is perfectly evident that the 
Institute deputation was received in a very hostile and even 
insolent spirit, and that one member of the Council asked 
sneeringly “whether it was imagined that the Corporation 
would proceed in a matter of this kind without proper archi- 
tectural advice.” That is exactly what is imagined, and the 
point all turns on the meaning to be attached to the adjective 
“proper.’’ If they have really taken proper architectural 
advice, let them say to whom they have gone for it, and we 
shall then know what to think. This kind of tone on the 
part of the City authorities, however, is of course compre- 
hensible enough ; one has heard the same kind of thing before 
on similar occasions. What we do not understand is the 
sentence in the “Times’”’ report to the effect that “replying 
to other questions, Mr. Stokes said he did not admire either 
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Blackfriars Bridge or the Tower Bridge, although they had} 
been designed by competent architects.’’ There must surely 
be some mistake in the newspaper report here, as the Presi- 
dent of the Institute must know that the bridges in question. 
were not designed by eminent architects. Blackfriars is 
purely an engineer’s bridge; the late J. P. Seddon actually 
offered: to the ‘engineers to supply details for the architectural. 
portion as a labour of love, and his offer was contemptuously 
rejected. The first design for the Tower Bridge was made 
by Sir Horace Jones, who may be said to have been in a 
certain sense an eminent architect, but was not much of an 
artist, and his design was a good deal better than the existing 
one ; but after his death the gimcrack architectural detail of 
the present bridge was merely the work of an architectural 
draughtsman engaged for the purpose, whose name did not 
appear in connection with the work. That he was not an 
“eminent architect,’’? however, is quite certain, because no: 
eminent architect would have consented to work on those: 
terms. If the question and answer really took place in the: 
terms reported in the “Times,’’ it is a pity that the City 
authorities should have been allowed to apparently make a 
point in the argument which they had really no right to claim. 


Italian Decorations at Westminster. 

N Monday, November 28th, there was an extra meeting: 

O at the Institute of Architects to hear a paper from. 
Professor. Formilli on the thirteenth century decora- 

tions by Italian artists in Westminster ; “Monumental Work 
of the Cosmati,’’ he called it, but on the propriety of that 
title there is a word to be said. After speaking of the great 
part played by mosaic decoration in Pagan Rome, he ob- 
served that after this had died out as a Pagan art, it had a 
resurrection as a Christian art, and through Byzantine in- 
fluence it became permeated with the Oriental taste for 
warmth and richness of colour. This, we may add, is espe- 
cially perceptible if we compare Byzantine and post-Byzan- 
tine mosaic with Roman work of the Empire. | As far as 
colour is concerned, Roman mosaic is tame and commonplace 
compared with that done under the influence of Byzantine 
art. The lecturer went on to say that the artists of the 
Byzantine school, the school identified with the Greek church, 
conceived a new type of man; the old athletic Athenian type 
disappeared, and was supplanted by a type thin, rigid, and 
almost semi-barbarous, and the faces in their pictures became 
all of one type, “representing the artist’s ideal of what men 
should be, and from this arose the necessity of writing the 
names of the personages under their feet.’’? The idea that 
this was done from a pre-conceived principle is absurd. The 
fact is that the Byzantine mosaicists could not draw the 
human figure or face; hence they concentrated their efforts 
on the ecclesiastical costumes, which hid the figure and 
saved them from that difficulty, and which they could load 
with the richest decorative colour; and being conscious that 
they could not differentiate the countenances. so as to give 
them special character, they abandoned the attempt, adopted 
one mechanical,type of face, and wrote the names under each 
figure. The proceeding was simply a confession.of weakness. 
Professor Formilli went on to describe what he called the 
work of the Cosmati in Westminster Abbey, in regard to 
which we may say that there is no evidence of any one of 
the Cosmati family being employed in the Abbey. There 
were Italian artists employed, for the mosaic work on the 
tombs of Edward the Confessor and Henry III., and the 
names of Odoricus and Petrus are preserved as having 
worked there, but there is nothing to show that they were 
members of the Cosmati family; it is a mere assumption. 
Hence, we think the title of the paper was, so far, inaccurate. 
The real occasion of the paper was the fact that Professor 
Formilli has just been engaged in superintending the execu- 
tion of facsimiles of the work of the Italians at Westminster, 
for the exhibition at Rome next year. These have been very 
well executed, and had been lent to the Institute for the 
evening, and were on view in the East Room after the lec- 
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ture. The most interesting feature of the evening, however, 
was the rapid succession of lantern views of mosaics of the 
basilicas of Rome, and in St. Mark’s at Venice. These served 
to bring the whole subject before the audience in a panoramic 
form, and were much appreciated. There was a large at- 
tendance, including a good many ladies. 


Yerbury v. T. and R. Wortley. 


HE history of this case is, very rightly, fully recorded 
ah in the last issue of the R.!.B.A. Journal. The archi- 
tect, who is the plaintiff in the case, in the end 
obtained a judgment in his favour, but had to go to the 
House of Lords for it, the Court of Appeal having reversed 
the “first instance’’ verdict in his favour. The case illus- 
trates the danger of verbal agreements, and the importance 
to the architect of getting things clearly stated in writing. 
The short of the matter is that the plaintiff verbally agreed 
to finish the carrying out of a block of flats A, commenced 
under another architect, on the understanding that he should in 
that case be commissioned to carry out the two intended 
adjoining blocks, B and C, at the usual commission of 5 per 
cent. These blocks, however, were for the time abandoned, 
and the defendants then appear to have denied the validity, 
or the existence, of any verbal agreement with the plaintiff 
to carry them out; the plaintiff claiming the usual 24 per 
cent. for buildings designed but not carried out. The details 
are long and involved; there may, no doubt, have been 
genuine misunderstanding on both sides; but Mr. Justice 
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Lawrence gave the plaintiff 24 per cent. on #:24,000, the 
estimated cost of Block B, and 1 per cent. in respect of the 
extra work involved in making the plans apphcable to Block 
C. The Court of Appeal decided that there was no | 
agreement with the plaintiff of the nature claimed b 
and that he was only entitled to 1 per cent. 
cost of Block B, and a sum of £210 in respect of making 
the plans applicable to Block C. The reversal of he 
original judgment seems to have arisen from a conflict of 
evidence as to whether the plaintiff had really executed the 
working drawings and specification in full, or whether he 
was in part working on those of the previous architect. It 
Is significant, however, that Lord Justice Moulton, the most 
scientifically learned judge on the Bench, disagreed with 
the two other Appeal Judges, and affirmed ‘the first judg- 
ment ; and it is not surprising to find that (he Lords restored 
the decision of the original Court, one of them making a 
pointed remark in regard to the opportunity which the judge 
of the first instance had in hearing and estimating the evidence 
at first hand. Mr. Yerbury may be congratulated on having 
been successful in the end in obtaining a verdict and saddling 
the costs on the defendants ; but he would have been saved 
a great deal of delay and trouble if he had realised the 
wisdom of obtaining written agreements where payment of 
money is concerned. : a: 
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Liverpool Cathedral Amended Design. 
R. G. GILBERT SCOTT’S amended design for 


Liverpool Cathedral was on December tst approved 

by the Committee. It provides in the interior an 
unbroken central space of nearly 20oft. by rooft., an area 
equalled perhaps by only two other cathedrals in the world, 
and not approached by any cathedral in England.  Exter- 
nally, as will be seen from the illustration on DD. 5So0nett 
shows a great central tower more than rooft. square, and rising 
to a height of 280ft. above the roadway and r2o0ft. above 
the transepts. The cost of the amended scheme will be 
#,25,000 more than that of the original. Among the chief 
advantages claimed for the single tower are a concentration 
and full view of the congregation, such as are obtained, for 
example, beneath the dome of St. Paul’s, or, on a smaller 
scale, in the “Octagon’’ of Ely. Moreover, the single tower 
affords greater light and superior ventilation; while it may 
be said to add to the unique design and dignity of the 
cathedral, especially upon such a commanding site as St. 
James’s Mount, which offers many distant. views. Seen, 
say, from Higher Tranmere, or from the bar of the Mersey, 
the twin towers could not secure the crowning effect which 
one very massive and high tower will command. Then, the 
belfry will be extended, and the chimes become more far- 
reaching. Of course, there are involved in the change some 
architectural, and possibly a few sentimental, points, on 
which controversy may arise, but no doubt both the architect 
and the committee are fully prepared to meet criticism. 
Already a correspondent of the “Liverpool Post’’ has ex- 
pressed “great disappointment’’ with the new design. “In- 
stead of the twin towers,’’ he says, “with their solemn 
severity—strictly in keeping with the general design—we 
are treated to a single square tower, expressionless, and 
hopelessly out of proportion to the entire length of the 
building. Of course,’’ he continues, “with foundations not 
originally intended to carry the enormous weight of a great 
central tower of dignified dimensions, it has been necessary 
to resort to the proposed’’ arrangement, which in_ his 
opinion, “spoils the character of the original design.’’ 
Whether or not there is any justification for such criticism (to 
which, of course, we are not committed) may perhaps be 
apparent from the view which, by the courtesy of the archi- 
tect, we are able to reproduce, together with a plan showing 
the interior effect of the amended design. 
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ie NEED FOR A TRADITION IN MAKING 
WORKING DRAWINGS. 


BY HALSEY RICARDO, F.R.I.B.A. 

T was accepted the other night at the Architectural Asso- 

[ ciation as an obvious truism that the objective of the 

architect’s draughtsmanship was the working man who 
yad to carry out his drawings and realise what they meant ; 
ind in these days of extreme individualism, when every archi- 
ect is a law unto himself, and almost prides himself upon the 
fact that the drawings which issue from his office shall bear 
iis sign manual down to the last tracing, in regard to the 
way these drawings are got up—one comes to pity the position 
»f the shop foreman and the clerk of the works, who, as each 
new job comes up for execution, has to puzzle out and 
earn a new set of conventions, a new alphabet, and a new 
anguage. In past times, when the architect and the artizan 
were more in touch with each other, when the builder at thai 
‘moment was working probably for him only, and had only 
co bear in mind ne particular conventions, when drawings 
were fewer and traditional ways of carrying out features and 
details were largely followed, the builder’s position in this 
respect was easier. 

And the architect, taking advantage of traditional usage, 
)took advantage also—or was content to avail himself passively 
i—of the shop conventions. But under the present state of 
things there is, broadly speaking, no tradition as to con- 
struction extant. It is only in remote country places that you 
find the builder prepared to put in doors and windows (for 
example) without further particulars than as to their sizes 
and the positions that they are to occupy in the walls. Under 
the contract system, and with elaborately tabulated quantities 
taken out for it, and probably to serve as a basis for com- 
petitive tendering, every crevice and cranny of construction 
has to be explored and delineated, and a cottage that used to 
be erected by the village builder from drawings made on a 
board with a lump of chalk, requires now a treatise on the 
building commandments, called a specification, and a wheel- 
barrowful of working drawings. 

If such wealth of instruction is requisite and inevitable, is 
it not time to consider whether something could not be done 
to standardise this prodigality of output, and render it more 
easy of digestion and assimilation by the workman who has 
to deal with it? It is all very well for the producer of the 
drawings—he has got the whole building in his mind’s eye, 
and he is, so to speak, working down from three dimensions 
to two, a fairly simple task; but the builder’s foreman has 
to create in his mind the solidity and effect of the finished 
building from detached representations, constructing from 
information presented in two dimensions a conception of 
the whole. And unless he has worked under the architect on 
previous occasions, he has the additional labour of having to 
acquaint himself with the particular language used graphi- 
cally by the architect. 

In one very important particular, and that is the matter 
of scale, we are pretty well agreed. The drawing of the 
building as a whole is done to Yin. scale, as a rule; details 
of oe parts of construction and particular features to 
hin. scale, fittings and so forth to rin. scale, contours and 
finishings full size. It is too late in the day, I suppose, to 
exclaim against the universal adoption of the Yin. scale, as 
being both at once too big and too small. If the plans and 
elevations to this scale are to serve merely as key plans to 
explain and connect the separate treatment of the parts or 
details, it is needlessly big—whilst it is too small to delineate 
and make it carry upon it all the information one would like 
to place there, for the sake of compactness and ready accessi- 
bility ; consequently a good deal of work has to be done over 
again to a larger scale. If only 3-16in. had been taken to 
equal one foot, we might have had to enlarge our drawing 
boards and struggle with “double elephants,’’ but we should 
have saved the number of our drawings. Still, it is a great 
thing to have an accepted scale, and, like the pianoforte 
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player, who can tackle his two clefs, after much drilling, as 
part of the day’s work, it’s the intrusion of the tenor clef 
that makes the score so hard to decipher ; so an unaccustomed 
scale, such as fin. to the foot, requires a special tuning of the 
mind before one can put it into one’s normal estimate of its 
size, or see where exactly it takes its place. 

The matter of colouring is worth considering. Elevations 
should be coloured—they generally are—to look as much like 
the materials to be used, as, in a simple way, they can. And 
shadows thrown approximately accurately, according to some 
universally recognised and accepted canon, help the workman 
to visualise the object before him. But it is when we come 
to use colour to denote, in plan and section, the material 
intended to be employed, that some standard of uniformity 
would be of such comfort to the builder. Why should there 
not be accepted colours for brick, stone, lead, iron, car- 
penters’ timber, joiners’ woodwork, and so on, in section and 
in elevation, so that one could see at once whether the grey 
blotch on the section was a stone lintel, or a concrete beam, or 
counter-lathing to be plastered, or a roller blind, without 
having to hunt-through that un-indexed volume, the specifica- 
tion, to ascertain what was made enigmatical by the colouring ? 

he bulk of the specification, too, might be reduced, if it 
were taken as an accepted axiom that it was purely supple- 
mentary to the drawings ; that the drawings were to show, by 
careful delineation and profuse figuring of scantlings, as 
well as dimensions of areas and heights, everything that a 
drawing could be made to bear, and that the specification 
was to contain those things only that could not appear on 
the drawings. At present a great mass of information is 
duplicated, a needless trouble in the first instance to compile 
—and a lasting plague to the unhappy foreman who has to 
turn over page upon page of superfluous verbiage, in his hunt 
for the piece of information he really wants. The duties of 
the foreman are arduous enough as it is; he has to live 
in the future tense as well as in the present, with the past 
turning up (at best) in the watches of the night, and any- 
thing that can make the medium of communication between 
him and the architect more easily and quickly intelligible 
deserves consideration. 


CLEANING LONDON’S MANSION HOUSE. 


At an expense of £400, the Corporation of London are 
now—for the first time within living memory, it is stated, 
—washing and cleansing the exterior of the Mansion House. 
The building was begun in 1731, and finally completed in 
1753, when Sir Crisp Gascoigne, an ancestor of the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, occupied the office of Lord Mayor, and 
first inhabited it. One result of the work of reparation is 
that the numerous pigeons which have made their domicile 
under the portico of the Lord Mayor’s residence for years 
past will be dislodged, for wire netting has been put up to 
prevent their return. Simultaneously with the exterior opera- 
tions, the State apartments of the Mansion House—including 
the Long Parlour, which has not been redecorated for twenty 
years—are being repaired and cleaned at a cost of more than 
£1,000. The architect will note with mixed feelings the 
point about the pigeons. Although the birds, ever multi- 
plying prodigiously, are on the whole a terrible nuisance, 
fouling and disfiguring the public buildings about which 
they congregate in congested numbers, they in some measure 
atone for their depredations by the grace and charm in- 
separable from creatures that fly. St. Mark’s without its 
pigeons is almost inconceivable to the mind’s eye; and the 
popular outburst of indignation that greeted the proposal 
to destroy those that infested the British Museum was a fair 
indication of the public love for them, in spite of the allega- 
tion that they not only deface but destroy the buildings on 
and about which they abound. It is said that they peck the 
mortar in order to get the material from which the shells 
of their eggs are formed, and that, being so numerous, they 
are in this way capable of doing very considerable damage. 
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INTERIORS, 
BY J. ALFRED GOTCH., F.S.A, F,R.LBA. 


In his fifth lecture delivered at Univer- 
tity College, London, Mr. Gotch dealt with 
the interiors of Elizabethan houses, point- 
ing particularly to the very marked de- 
velopment in the way of comfort and de- 
coration. 

Examples of the interior decoration of 
medizval houses are somewhat scanty, 
very few having survived. Either the 
early houses have perished, or from time 
to time they have been modernised. What 
is evident, however, from the survivals is 
that while the rooms of the more im- 
portant houses were not left unadorned, 
nevertheless, in the turbulent, and often 
dangerous, years of our early kings, de- 
coration was but a secondary considera- 
tion. 

By the period at which we have now 
arrived, however, people had more leisure, 
and more inclination to consider the ameni- 
ties of life, and they had more means with 
which to gratify their inclinations. As on 
the outside, so on the inside of the houses, 
stateliness and display were the ruling 
factors in their treatment. 

Lord Burghley on Holdenby. 

Sir Christopher Hatton, who is said to 
have danced his way into Elizabeth’s good 
graces, built the splendid palace of Hol- 
denby, in Northamptonshire, in the years 
bordering on, and prior to, 1580. It hap- 
pened that in the year 1579 Lord Burgh- 
ley was in the neighbourhood of Holdenby, 
and advised Sir Christopher of his inten- 
tion to visit his new mansion. Unfortun- 
ately for the guest, Sir Christopher was 
not at home; but his absence was for- 
tunate for us, since it led to Lord Burgh- 
ley’s writing from Holdenby an interest- 
ing letter to his host, in which he records 
his impressions. “I found,” writes Lord 
Burghley, “a great magnificence in the 
front or front pieces, of the house, and 
so every part answerable to other, to allure 
liking. I found no one thing of greater 
grace than your stately ascent from your 
hall to your great chamber; and your 
chamber answerable with largeness and 
lightsomeness, that truly a Momus 
could find no fault. I visited all your 
rooms, high and low, and only the conten- 
tation of mine eyes made me forget the in- 
firmity of my legs. And where you were 
wont to say it was a young Theobalds, 
truly Theobalds I like as my own; but I 
confess it is not so good as a model to a 
work, less than a pattern, and no otherwise 
worthy in any comparison than as a foil. 
God send us both long to enjoy Her for 
whom we both meant to exceed our purses 
in these. From a monument of her 
majesty’ bountifulness to a thankful ser- 
vant—that is, from MHoldenby, Queen 
Elizabeth’s memory by Sir Christopher 
Hatton, her faithful servant and counsel- 
lor. roth August, 1579. Yours most 
assuredly, W. Burghley.” In other letters 
he speaks of Holdenby as “the best house 
that hath been built in this age,’’ and adds 
that “for a gentleman’s dwelling of most 
honour and estimation, it is the best and 
most considerate built house that yet mine 
eyes have ever seen.” 

Stateliness Within and Without. 

It is clear from these extracts that Lord 
Burghley’s idea of a house was that it 
should be not only well planned and well 
built, but that it should be arranged in 
a stately manner both within and without : 
that it should be a house worthy of enter- 
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taining the Queen; and we gather inci- 
dentally that one of the reasons for build- 
ing the vast houses of Queen Elizabeth’s 
courtiers was in order that she might be 
suitably lodged when she went on one of 
her stately progresses. 

Unfortunately for us, this particular 
house of Holdenby has practically disap- 
peared; but though we can no longer see 
the stately ascent from the hall to the great 
chamber, nor those other chambers that 
were so large and lightsome, we can see 
something of the same sort preserved in 
other fine though not such vast houses. 

Carved Screens 

The great hall—the direct descendant of 
the ancient halls which were at one time 
the rooms in which the whole household 
lived and slept—was still the principal liv- 
ing room; it was still entered from a pas- 
sage through a screen; from the loft 
above the screen, the minstrels’ notes, we 
may believe, still occasionally sounded. 
It still rose, in many cases, from the floor 
to the roof, thus cutting off communica- 
tion from one side of the house to the 
other on the upper floor. The screen 
through which it was entered was elabor- 
ately carved, and adorned with fantastic 
fretwork, with heraldic shields, with all 
manner of fruit, foliage, and other orna- 
ment. The open roof was half hidden in 
the gloom, but the smoke no longer rose 
from a central hearth to eddy among its 
timbers; for in one of the side walls was 
a huge fireplace, large enough to hold a 
tree trunk, and surrounded by a chimney- 
piece, which in its turn was fantastically 
carved, and bore as its principal ornament 
the arms of the owner. At the further end 
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of the hall was still the dais, on which the 
heads of the household took their meals, 


just as up to the present time the heads | 


of a college take theirs. The windows 
glowed with heraldry ; along the walls they 
were, as of old, placed high up; but at 
the dais there was a bay window, the sill 


of which was brought down low enough 


to afford an outlook. 


Characteristic Examples, 


From the dais end a doorway led to the 
grand staircase ; from the entrance passage | 


doorways led to the kitchen and the other 
servants’ rooms. But the present concern 


was to see how an Elizabethan house | 


looked, not so much how it was planned, 
and to this end the lecturer showed and 
described a large number of views. 
included the halls of Wadham College, 
Oxford (1610-13); Trinity College, Cam= 
bridge (1604-5); Hatfield House (1607-11); 


These: | 


{ 


the long galleries at Knole (1605); Long-| 


leat (about 1580); Haddon (1567-84); 


Charlton, Wilts (1607); Hatfield (1607-11); | 


Apethorpe (1627); the Great Chamber ati 
Castle Ashby, Hatfield, Blickling (1619-20),.| 


Lyveden (1600): Rushton (1595); and note- 
worthy features at Kirby, Drayton, Bough= 


ton House, Trerice, South Wraxall, Bur- | 
ton Agnes, Earlshall (Scotland), Ragdale,) 


Bradninch, etc. 


The walls of Elizabethan great houses. 


were usually covered with wood panelling, 
but sometimes with tapestry. At this. 


period the panels were usually plain, but} 


were sometimes inlaid with wood in deli- 
cate patterns. 


In later years the panels.| 


} 


were arched, and at the sides imitatiom| 


pilasters were introduced. 


LONGLEAT :. SCREEN. IN. HALL.. 


| 
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HOT WATER SUPPLY 
INSTALLATIONS. 


By A H. BARKER, B.Sc. 


A correspondent recently enquired, “How 
ay an architect, when writing a specif-cation 
r hot-water supply, arrive at the sizes, 
iuges, materials, etc., of the boilers, cylin- 
“rs, tanks, and pipes? How are the various 
-essures arrived at that the fittings ought to 
ithstand ?”’ 

A complete answer to these questions would 
volve a treatment of almost the entire sub- 
ct of hot-water supply. 

For practical purposes, the answer will de- 


| 3 . * 
isnd on the size of the installation and the 


‘nount of money that can be allowed for it. 
ith a hot water supply apparatus it is pos- 
ble to make a great difference in cost and 


iciency without producing a very great 

Iparent difference in the apparatus. 

There are many practical considerations to 
2 taken into account, for which no theoreti- 
ul calculations can provide, and allowance 
ji only be made for these practical con- 
derations as the result of considerable ex- 
ferience. The manner in which the instal- 
| tion is looked after is of very great impor- 
Imce to the satisfactory working. If the 
ater is hard and liable to deposit scale, all 
zes must be increased. If on the other 
jand the water is soft, although the sizes of 
ipes, etc., have not to be increased, yet the 
taterial of which they are made may have 
) be more expensive, especially if the water 
yntains traces of organic acids. 

I. A typical small installation for a small 
ght or ten room house having, say, one 
watory basin, one bath, one kitchen sink, 
id perhaps one housemaid’s tap, would con- 
st of a boiler in the kitchen range circulating 
) a cylinder or storage tank in 14%in. pipe. 
rom the cylinder a 1in. separate main circuit 
irculation would be carried, returning again 
) the cylinder, and connections would be 
lade with a single draw off pipe from this 
lain circuit to the taps. 

IJ. A larger house, or small institution or 
otel, would probably have in addition to 
le above a separate independent ‘‘ dome- 
»p”’ or other type of boiler, preferably with 
lagazine feed, connecting to the same cylin- 
er, so that either boiler could be used when 
ccasion required. The circulating pipe would 
lso be larger,. probably 1™%in. instead of 
Yin., and the distance of the taps from 
ae boilers would be greater. 

III. A large institution may have any de- 
ree of complication in. the distribution of 
ot water, and only the roughest general 
ules can be given to apply to such an in- 
tallation. A large and scattered institution 
nll frequently require either a central plant 
rom which the water is pumped through 
ystems of mains to the remote parts of the 
istitution, or a system of steam pipes carried 
2 water heaters situated near the points 
there the hot water is required, with suit- 
ble arrangements for the return of condensed 
yater to the boiler, and other complications. 
‘ach of these different, systems requires separ- 
te treatment, and the way in which they 
an be carried out depends almost entirely 
m the amount of money available. 

The sizes of pipes would be determined 
omewhat as follows :— 

I. For a cheap installation, 34in. draw off 
‘ipe would be carried to each lavatory and 
adependent tap; jin. pipe to each bath. 
f the installation consists of one bath and 
avatory sink, housemaid’s tap, and perhaps 
me other tap, the circulating pipe might be 
varried in 3%4in. at the smallest, 1in. would be 
referable. 

The circulation from the boiler to the 
*ylinder should be not less than 1%in. if the 
water is at all hard and liable to deposit 
icale, otherwise 1in. may be attempted, al- 
) hough it is very undesirable in any case to 
vestrict the diameter of this part of the pip- 
ng. As soon as the circulating pipe begins 
© be stopped up it is usually necessary to 
‘eplace it with a new pipe, as it cannot gen- 
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erally be cleaned out, so that the larger this 
pipe is the more economical it will be found 
in the long run. 

For a better class small installation the 
pipes would be increased one size throughout, 
and steam quality only would be used. 

-II. The sizes of. pipes in a medium size 
apparatus would be as follows :— 

Between boilers and cylinders not less than 
1%in. The main circuit would generally 
also be 1%in., seldom greater (except for very 
large circulation), though 1¥4in. is often used. 
The branches to the taps would be the same 
size as in the smaller installations and the 
feed supply to the boiler rin. or 14in. 

III. For a widely extended installation a 
more scientific method of deterrnining pipe 
sizes is required. In these cases the calcu- 
lations of the amount of water flowing 
through each pipe per minute must be made, 
and the pipe size determined according to the 
pressure available for forcing the water 
through the pipe. Strictly speaking, the size 
will vary widely for the same delivery accord- 
ing to the length of the pipe required and the 
pressure available for forcing the water 
through the pipe, and the loss of that pres- 
sure in the pipe owing to friction. Such 
calculations, however, need a good deal of 
technical knowledge, and the following 
figures give a rough idea of the magnitudes 
of pipe calculated for a loss of pressure of 
about sft. per hundred ft. run. 

A rin. water pipe, when continuously run- 
ning full bore, will carry 375 gallons, 1%4in. 
pipe 750 gallons, 1™%in. pipe 1,200 gallons, 
2in. pipe 2,400 gallons, 2%in. pipe 4,000 gal- 
lons, 3in. pipe 6,000 gallons per hour, each 
with a loss of head of about sft. per hun- 
dred ft. run. 

The sizes of pipes actually adopted depend 
on the number of taps which are likely to 
be required to run at full bore simultaneously, 
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and also on the pressure of water behind 
them. 

In a one storey house or bungalow where 
the tank can only be some to or 12 ft. above 
the draw off taps, the size of pipe must be 
larger than if the tank is situated at the 
top of a two or three storey building. The 
size of pipe also depends on the rapidity 
with which it is desired to fill the baths. 
In large public baths, where the bathers fol- 
low one another in rapid succession, the time 
of filling the bath must not be more than 20 
to 30 seconds from the time the valve 1s 
opened, whereas the bath in a private house 
may require two minutes. The difference 
between an installation provided with rather 
small pipes and the same installation pro- 
vided with larger pipes may make a differ- 
ence of 2 to 1 or more in the time required 
to fill the bath. 

If a large installation consists of steam 
pipes carried to calorifiers or water heaters, 
each such calorifier forms part of a separate 
system, and the sizes of pipes for each of 
those separate systems would generally be 
calculated as under heading II. The sizes of 
the steam pipes required is again a highly 
technical matter for which accurate general 
rules cannot be given in a short article. An 
idea may be obtained, however, from the fol- 
lowing :— 

rin, steam pipe at a pressure of rolbs. per 
sq. in. 200ft. long, would supply heat for 150 
gallons per hour; 14in. pipe, 250 gallons 
per hour; 1¥%in. pipe 4oo gallons per hour ; 
2in, pipe, 750 gallons per hour. If there 13 
a larger steam pressure available, these de- 
liveries could be greatly increased. 


Cylinders. 


A rough general rule for determining the 
sizes of cylinders for a small cheap job is to 
allow 1o gallons of storage capacity for every 
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tap provided for. More accurate calcula- 
tions can only be made after calculation of 
the amount of water which it is estimated 
will be drawn off at any one particular time. 
The storage cylinder should be sufficient to 
provide for the whole of the water which 
may be required to be drawn off within a 
short time. The larger thé cylinder the 
longer is the time necessary to raise the 
heat and the less the probability of boiling 
over. 

In a dwelling house or institution the size 
of the cylinder depends principally on the 
number of baths which it is required to draw 
off in rapid succession. Each bath may be 
counted on as consisting of 15 gallons of really 
hot water, or 30 gallons of water at 110 deg. 
If, therefore, two baths have to be provided 
in one hour, and if the boiler is capable of 
producing, say, 20 gallons of hot water per 
hour, the cylinder should be of not less 
capacity than 30 gallons, although 40 would 
be preferable ; but smaller cylinders than this 
frequently give satisfaction if the arrange- 
ment of pipes is good, and firing judiciously 
done. 

Generally, in order to determine on an in- 
telligent principle of the capacity of a cylin- 
der, an estimate must be made of the maxi- 
mum quantity of hot water and its tempera- 
ture likely to be required in any one hour, 
and the average that probably will be re- 
quired throughout the day. If several baths 
are required first thing in the morning, the 
cylinder must be (1) large enough to hold 
the necessary hot water, and (2) coated well 
enough to keep it hot during the night. Thus 
a comparatively short time in the morning 
will bring its contents up to the required 
temperature. In this case the capacity of 
the cylinder should be equal at least to the 
full quantity of water which is likely to be 
required first thing in the morning. ~ Gener- 
ally speaking, the amount of water actually 
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required is considerably less than the esti- 
mate. 


Powers of Boilers. 


If this is to be determined on an intelli- 
gent principle, it is necessary to make a pre- 
liminary estimate of the time in which a given 
quantity of water must be raised up to a cer- 
tain temperature. It is not always possible 
to put in a size of boiler strictly according 
to the work it has to do, and the inevitable 
discrepancy is made good, as far as possible, 
by over-firing the boiler or forcing it when 
necessary, which of course results in its 
speedy deterioration. The size of boiler for 
a small house job is determined by the size 
of range in which it is put. Each size of 
range has its own particular size of boiler, 
but no range should be accepted which does 
not provide liberally for cleaning facilities in 
the boiler, without removing the boiler from 
the range. 

The capacity of the boiler can only be esti- 
mated when its heating surface is known. 
Every square foot of a range boiler exposed 
to the direct action of the fire, if the boiler 
is clean and properly mounted, may be relied 
on to produce ro gallons of water at 160 deg. 
per hour, which is generally sufficient for one 
ordinary bath. The accumulation of scale 
in a boiler enormously reduces its heating 
power, and promotes its speedy destruction. 

II. An important point in the determination 
of the size of an independent boiler is to 
know its fuel capacity, and how long one 
charge of fuel will keep the water hot. <A 
really first-rate installation will frequently 
provide all the hot water required in a large 
establishment on one charge of fuel per 24 
hours, the boiler not being touched in the 
meanwhile. Hot water can be provided for 
in quite an extensive establishment with a 
boiler of this kind for an absurdly small sum 
per day, two or three pence in fuel. 
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III. Large installations of course require © 
separate calculations for each case. _ Briefly, 
in large installations each square foot 
of boiler heating surface would give five or 
six gallons of hot water per hour after al} 
losses have been taken into account. 


Material and Gauge. 


Pipes.—If the pipes are of wrought iron 
they should in all cases be galvanised to 
avoid staining the water with rust and con- 
sequent deterioration of the pipe. Wrought 
iron pipes are made in three qualities—t, 
Gas quality; 2, water quality; 3, steam 
quality. Of these, gas quality cannot be re- 
commended for any but the cheapest work, 
and if used there is not always an economy | 
even in first cost. The water quality is most 
commonly used, butthe steam quality is the 
best. If the architect specifies one or other 
of these qualities he need not trouble about 
the actual thickness of the material, because 
this will be unalterable. 

In certain districts, especially in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, the ordinary quality of 
water has a very injurious effect on wrought 
iron pipes, whether galvanised or not, and 
causes its speedy deterioration. In these 
cases pipes should be made where the avail- 
able money will allow of it, of copper. The 
gauge of the copper is then a matter of im- 
portance as affecting the cost. The best 
gauge to use, which is strong enough for all 
ordinary purposes, is what is known as 16 wire 
gauge. Pipes of half that thickness, namely, 
20 wire gauge, are sometimes considered suffi- 
cient where price is an important factor, 
whereas when price is of no account 14 gauge 
is used. 

Cylinders.—The material of cylinders is de- 
termined by the same considerations as that 
of pipes. Copper cylinders are more expen- 
sive, but more durable, and, if well kept, of 
better appearance than galvanised wrought 
iron. 

The thickness of wrought iron cylinders 
should never be less than Mth of an inch, 
and for good class work 3-16th of an inch. 
If thinner than this they are liable to collapse 
if at any time steam is generated in the 
boiler, though copper cylinders are frequently 
made 1-16th in. thick. 

Boilers.—The boiler, if of wrought iron, 
should have a thickness of 4%, 5-16, or % 
of an inch, according to the quality desired, 
and special provision should be insisted on 
for thorough cleaning by one or two inspec- 
tion doors, preferably two, if the boiler is 
of the boot pattern, as this type of boiler 
cannot properly be cleaned with one inspec- 
tion door only. 

Boilers are generally made of wrought iron, 
though copper boilers are becoming more fre- 
quently used in the better class work. The 
thickness of the copper boiler is generally 
¥g to 34 of an inch. 

Care must be taken that a copper boiler 
is mechanically protected from blows with @ 
poker. 

Test Pressures. 


The fittings ought to withstand test pres- 
sures 10 times the actual pressure which 
they would be subjected. To determine the 
latter it will be sufficient to divide the height 
of the expansion tank above the bottom of 
the boiler by 2. This gives a margin om 
the safe side, and may be taken to be the 
maximum dead pressure in the entire system. 
Shock pressures, owing to the sudden stop- 
page of flow of water in any pipe, sometimes 
arise when a cock pattern of valve is suddenly 
closed. Such pressures may occasionally 
reach five or six times the maximum static 
pressure. The high factor of safety em- 
ployed (10) will be sufficient to provide for 
these shock pressures. There is generally 
no lack of strength in pipes and valves to re- 
sist any pressures to which they are likely 
to be subjected. If a cylinder is made too 
thin, and if the water is at any time allowed 
to boil, and steam finds its way into the 
cylinder, a thin cylinder less than % of an 
inch is liable to collapse. The bursting of @ 
wrought iron boiler is of very rare occurrence, 
except when it is burnt through owing to de- 
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posit being allowed to accumulate, or unless 
the pipes are stopped up with ice or scale, 
a high steam pressure accumulates in conse- 
quence. All kitchen boiler explosions are 
probably caused by this. The usual theory 
of kitchen boiler explosions, viz., that the 
boiler becomes red hot and a sudden inrush 
of cold water causes rapid generation of 
steam and consequent bursting, is probably 
wholly wrong, as all the steam which could 
be generated would easily escape through a 
pipe of quite moderate size, unless it were 
stopped up by scale or otherwise. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARGH EELS. 


The Kalendar of the Manchester Society 
of Architects (Incorporated), 1910-11, con- 
tains a list of past presidents, from Mr. 
Isaac Holden, F.R.I.B.A., 1865-7, to Mr. 
Paul Ogden, F.R.I.B.A., 1907-9; the pre- 
sident now holding office being Mr. P. S. 
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is as follows: “ The Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce informed your Council that 
it had adopted the following resolution ar- 
rived at by the Cement Manufacturers and 
Merchants :—‘ That this meeting of Ce- 
ment Manufacturers and Merchants agrees 
forthwith to quote, sell, load, and deliver 
Portland Cement according to the standard 
ton of 2,24o0lbs. only, and to load such 
cement, when supplied in bags, so that the 
ton of 2,240lbs. is contained in a certain 
number of bags. This resolution to apply 
to cement quoted for and supplied in Great 
Britain, but not to cement delivered in 
casks when quoted for and sold by a 
specific weight per cask.’ It appears that, 
as regards the number of bags in which 
a ton of cement is delivered, the practice 
varies according to locality, and your 
Council passed and sent to the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce the following 
resolution on this matter: ‘ That, in the 
opinion of this Council, it is important that 
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but also with other allied societies whose 
areas adjoin, The Liverpool Society has 
taken the matter up with great interest, 
with the result that, after much corres- 
pondence and several joint meetings, the 
two committees have agreed upon what 
appear to them to be good standard regu- 
lations for competitions, and also a stan- 
dard set of conditions. This has been 
placed before the R.1.B.A. Competitions 
Committee, and to that Committee the 
R.I.B.A. has referred the revised regula- 
tions back, and is adding representatives 
of allied societies to the committee for the 
final revision of the regulations and sug- 
gestions. With regard to several local 
competitions in which the Committee saw 
fit to take action, it is noted with satis- 
faction “that the local Association of Master 
3uilders has supported the architects in 
this matter of recommending its members 
not to tender for the work on the ground 
of the unfair conditions.” 
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Worthington, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. The 
Society has an hon. secretary and trea- 
surer, Mr. Isaac Taylor, F.R.I.B.A.; an 
assistant hon. secretary, Mr. Gerald Sax- 
ville, A.R.I.B.A.; and a secretary, Mr. 
Arthur S. Brewis, F.C.A., Canada Cham- 
bers, 36, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

In the annual report it is stated that the 
aggregate membership is 268, made up of 
105 Fellows, 113 Associates, and 50 stu- 
dents. The Council record the deaths 
during the year of two past-presidents, 
both of whom had been members of the 
Society since its foundation in 1865— 
namely, Mr. J. Medland Taylor, and Mr. 
Thomas Worthington. The deaths of two 
Fellows, Mr. William Owen and Mr. Jesse 
Horsfall, are also recorded. A_ particu- 
larly practical item contained in the report 


the number of bags of cement to the ton 
be standardised, and it is suggested that 
10 bags to the ton is the most convenient 
quantity.’ ”’ 

In October last, Mr. Paul Ogden was 
elected the colleague of the President to 
represent the Society on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Manchester School of Archi- 
tecture. 

The attention of the Competitions Com- 
mittee has been largely directed to the re- 
vision of the regulations and suggestions 
for architectural competitions in conse- 
quence of the proposals of the R.I.B.A. to 
deal with this question. With a view tu 


putting competitions upon a more satis- 
factory basis, and to working wit cther 
societies, the Committee has been in com- 
munication not only with the Institute, 
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Among the purchases for the library we 
note vols. 21-25 of the “Architectural Re- 
view,” and “Recent Domestic Architec- 
ture,” edited by Mr. Mervyn E. Macart- 
ney. The total number of volumes now 
in the library, exclusive of societies’ calen- 
dars and reports, Is 1,002. 

The Practice Committee report that they 
have had several instances of tradesmen 
offering commissions to architects brought 
before them, and have forwarded the cases 
to the Council to be dealt with. Ques- 
tions of discount to builders on provisional 
sums included in quantities ; also with re- 
gard to the period of maintenance required 
from builders by architects, and the time 
limit for final. payments, raised by the 
Manchester, Salford, and District Building 
Trades Employers’ Association were con- 
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sidered, and reports submitted to the Coun- 
cil, who adopted the following resolution: 
“1. That architects be advised to make it 
clear in the bills of quantities that the con- 
tractor is to add his profit in provisional 
sunts included in quantities. 2. That a 
time should be stated in the conditions of 
contract fixing the period of maintenance 
required from the builders. 3. That the 
general feeling is in sympathy with the 
question of a time limit for final payment, 
and that as far as possible the conditions 
of contract re final payment should be 
adhered to. 

The Town Planning Committee record 
that the information gleaned by the Presi- 
dent during a tour through the chief Ger- 
man cities has been of considerable ser- 
vice to the members. From a map 
brought up to date with information furn- 
ished by the City authorities, a plan was 
got out to show how a portion of the 
southern outskirts of Manchester might be 
developed with advantage. This was 
illustrated by means of a plan and two 
bird’s-eye views, and has been placed be- 
fore the public at exhibitions held in Man- 
chester and elsewhere. The Committee 
have now under consideration the prepara- 
tion of a larger plan dealing with the main 
lines of extension on the northern side of 
the city; and they have also placed their 
honorary services at the disposal of the 
City authorities with respect to the laying 
out of 150 acres of land at Blackley. 


OUR* BEATES. 


House at Beaconsfield. 

This house is proposed to be erected for 
Mr. R. M_ C. James from designs by 
Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp, architects, of 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. The ground- 
floor accommodation is shown by the ac- 
companying plan. It will be seen that 
leading off the entrance hall are the draw- 
ing-room, morning-room or study, and 
sitting-hall. ' The drawing-room has a 
large segmental bay looking on to the 
verandah. The morning-room and sitting- 
hall also open on to the verandah. The 
sitting-hall has at one end a dining recess, 
adjoining which is the pantry and passage 
leading from the kitchen. On the first 
floor are five bedrooms, bathroom, and 
two servants’ bedrooms. The principal 
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corridor has four linen wardrobes, easily 
accessible from the bedrooms, and the ser- 
vants’ bedroom corridor is cut off from the 
main corridor by swing doors. The ex- 
terior is to be of red brick, rough-cast, 
with old tiles on the roof, and oak half- 
timber to gables. Extending the whole 
width of the house on the south-west side 
is formed a terrace 6oft. by 25ft., with 
steps leading to a formal garden. An 
approach is arranged from the main road 
by means of a sloping path to the side en- 
trance. A rose pergola is provided to fit in 
with the general garden plan. 
“* High fields,’’ Marlow. 

This house is now being erected. The 
drawing reproduced was exhibited at this 
year’s Academy. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURALSSOCIE RY. 


At the meeting of the Society held on 
November 24, Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A., gave an interesting account of 
an Eastertide tour in Spain. Starting at 
Bayonne, he “conducted” his audience, by 
means of an excellent series of photogra- 
phic slides, through the picturesque towns 
of the plateau to the capital. Madrid it- 
selt, save in its night life, did not inspire 
enthusiasm. The interest of the lecture, 
therefore, lay chiefly with the districts en 
route. The snow-capped grandeur of the 
Pyrenees, the rude charm of the Basque 
country, the old-world towns with their 
picturesque gateways and market squares, 
the gorgeous sea-side palaces of San Sebas- 
tran—all afforded subjects for picture and 
discourse. while the national sport was 
illustrated in a series of views which most 
realistically suggested the thrilling inci- 
dents of the bull-fight. The increasing use 
of electricity, even in the smallest towns, 
was a feature of no small significance, the 
cables and insulators contrasting strangely 
with the almost medizeval quaintness of the 
cottages and crooked streets, while worthy 
of notice was the architectural considera- 
tion with which the plane trees were dis- 
posed in avenue and market-place, their 
interlocking branches and dense foliage 
affording shade and shelter from sun and 
heavy rain-storm. Mr. Marshall was, at 
the close, cordially thanked for his ad- 
dress, on the motion of Mr. Percy Robin- 
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son FRE BSA... and, san seconding the 
vote Mr. H. E. Henderson briefly reterred 
to the architectural interest of many of the 
slides illustrating bits of the old Spanish 
towns. ‘The next meeting will be held on 
Thursday, December 8, when Mr. Mow- 
bray A. Green, F.R.I.B.A., will lecture on 
“The Architecture of Bath.” 


COMPETITIONS. 


Douglas—“ Villa Marina.”’ 

It is announced that the President of 
the R.I.B.A. has nominated an assessor in 
this competition, whose name, however, 
has not yet been published. 


Proposed Concert Pavilion for Leicester. 

A special committee of the Leicester 
Town Council have presented a report re- 
commending the erection of a concert 
pavilion on land belonging to the Corpora- 
tion adjoining Victoria Park and Regent 
Road. A substantial hall, capable of seat- 
ing 3,000 persons, with retiring, cloak, re- 
freshment and other rooms, can be erected 
for £15,000 exclusive of architect’s commis- 
sion, and the committee advise the erection 
of such a building, and that local architects 
be invited tu submit designs and estimates, 
the following prizes being offered for com- 
petition: First prize £100, second £50, 
third £25. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Dec. 14. Dovucras (ISLE oF Man).—Com- 
petitive designs and plans for the laying out 
of the grounds of Villa Marina, Douglas. 
Particulars in our issue for October 12. 


DEC. 31. BOURNEMOUTH. REBUILDING OF 
Mr. J. E. BEALE’s PREMISES. Particulars in 
our issue for October 12, and see notes by 
Society of Architects and R.I.B.A., in our 
issue of November 2nd. 

JANUARY 2G IQII. SCHOOL FOR 
TAUNTON.—The Education Committee of 
the Borough of Taunton invite architects 
practising in that borough to submit designs 
for a provided school for 440 children. No 
premium is offered, but the author of the 
selected design may carry out the work at 
the commission of 5 per cent. Address 


George H. Kite, Town Clerk, Municipal 
Buildings, Taunton. 


FEB I, 1911. DUBLIN. NEW PAVILION, 
Roya HospiTa FOR INCURABLES AT Donny- 
BROOK.—Particulars in our issue for October 
12. 

FEB. 8, i911. PENRITH SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. The Governors of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Grammar School, Penrith, are pre- 
pared to receive competitive designs for the 
erection of a new secondary school, accom- 
modating 200 students, with provision for 
the conduct of technical and evening classes. 
The following premiums are offered: rst, 
£50; 2nd, £25; 3rd, £10. The designs 
must be sent in not later than February 8th, 
1g1rt, to James Cropper, The Vicarage, Pen- 
rith, Clerk to the Governors. 

MARCH 1, 1911.—MUNICIPAL OFFICES, 
CoveEntry.—This competition is open to all 
architects, andthe assessor is Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber. Particulars (on receipt of two 
guineas) from Geo. Sutton, Town Clerk, 10, 
Hay Lane, Coventry. See our issue for 
November 23rd. 


MARCH 15, 1911. THEATRE AT SAN SALVA- 
por.—Particulars in our issue for October 26. 

No DATE. TREDEGAR (MON.). MODEL 
VILLAGE.—The Directors of the Oakdale 
Navigation Collieries, Ltd., offer a prize of 
too guineas for the best set of plans for the 
building of a model village for this colliery. 
Particulars from Mr. A. S. Tallis, general 
manager, Oakdale Navigation Collieries, Ltd., 
Tredegar, Mon. 

No DATE. SOUTHPORT ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.—Local architects (including those 
residing in Birkdale) are invited to compete. 
Particulars from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Southport. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ & 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


IS A DAMP WALL 
Er Ost iy Eee, 


At the West London County Court re- 
cently, a considered judgment was de- 
livered by Deputy-Judge Gurner in the 
case of Mintern v. Sir John W olfe-Barry 
and the L.C.C., which turned on the ques- 
tion as to whether a wall w hich was damp 
and admitted damp into adjacent rooms 
as to make them uninhabitable was de- 
fective. The trial came before the County 
Court by way of an appeal under the Lon- 
don Building Act, 13894, from an award 
by Sir Alexander Stenning. In this case 
Miss Minturn was the freeholder of 14, 
Chelsea Embankment, and the London 
County Council the freeholders and Sir 
John Wolfe-Barry the tenant of No. 15, 
the adjoining house. It appeared that the 
premises suffered from damp, which plain- 
tiff alleged came from the party wall be- 
tween the defendant’s premises and hers, 
and made several rooms in the basement 
of her house uninhabitable. In conse- 
quence of this she, on June 2nd, 1910, gave 
to the defendants notice with reference to 
the party structure between the two houses, 
stating that she intended, at the expiration 
of two months, to exercise the rights given 
her under the London Building Act, 1894, 
section 88, sub-section I-IT, that she pro- 
posed, inter alia, to enter upon his pre- 
mises and take down creepers, trelliss cles, 
and dig down to the foundation of the 
party wall, and should it be found needful 
to insert a horizontal damp-proof course 
for the full thickness of the wall, and also 
on his side to build upon his premises a 
vertical damp-proof course 231n. thick, and 
to do other work on defendant's side of the 
building. This proposal came before Sir 
Alexander Stenning, who decided that the 
party wall was not so far defective or out 
of repair as to necessitate any work to be 


executed under the party structure notice. 
Judge Garner said: It appears that by 
section 88 the party owners have the fol- 
lowing rights :—(a) sub-section I: The 
right to make good or repair any party 


structure which is defective or out Oleic. 
pair; (b) sub-section I1 gives power to 
perform any other necessary works inci- 
dent to the other sub-section. It was 
argued that notice given by the plain- 
tiff was not a party wall notice within the 
terms of the London Building Act, on 
the ground that there were no allega- 
tions in it that the wall was defective or 
out of repair, and that there was no work 
required under the notice which might 
be described as “making good or repair- 
ing.”? It was also alleged that the demand 
to take 2ins. of the defendant’s freehold 
property for the purpose of making a 
damp-proof course was 1n itself an out- 
rageous demand, and one which was not 
to cure damp, but to improve the pro- 
perty, and not to “make good or repair 
within the meaning of the section.” Mr. 
Dickens, for the plaintiff, contended that 
in order to say that the wall was defective 
or out of repair it must be non-effective, 
and that it was not in good repair when 
‘t was not fulfilling one of the requirements 
of a wall, z.e., to keep out damp, and that 
a non-effective wall was a defective one. 
Having given consideration to the points 
urged on behalf of the plaintiff, he had 
come to the conclusion that the party struc- 
ture notice was bad on the ground that 
it practically amounted to rebuilding the 
plaintiff’s premises with modern improve- 
ments, which were not in existence when 
the houses were built, such as inserting a 
damp-proof course. The view which Mr. 
Dickens asked him to take, that defective 
meant something that was non-effective, 
seemed to him to be too wide, and one in- 
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atid alterations which 
was passed, been con- 
and necessary. The 
view he took of the word “defective” or 
“out of repair’ was of a much more 
limited character, and the work required 
to be done under the notice was not of 
such a character as could be called “ mak- 
ing good” or “repairing.’’ In these cir- 
cumstances he had come to the conclusion 
that this party structure notice was bad 
on the face of it, and that in consequence 
of the character of the work required to be 
done it was not a notice within the powers 
or provisions of the Act. On these grounds 
he gave judgment for the defendants, with 
costs on the highest scale. 


SOME POINTS ON THE DESIGN 


OF COTTAGES IN GARDEN 
SUBURBS.* 


BY HENRY R, ALDRIDGE. 


volving additions 
had, since the Act 
sidered desirable 


The past twenty years have witnessed 
a striking development in regard to both 
the building and equipment of cottages. 
The chief honour for this development is 
due to the pioneers in modern garden vil- 
lage construction, Mr. George Cadbury, 
of Bournville; Mr. W. H. Lever, of Port 
Sunlight; Mr. Rowntree, of York; and 
the Garden City Company at Letchworth. 
Not content with laying out these estates 
on model lines, a definite attempt has been 
made in all these successful experiments 
to break away from the dull monotony of 
the long road, and the featureless plan- 
ning of the “ brick box with the slate Re ge 
It would not be too much to say that, 
amongst the hundreds of thousands of 
workmen’s cottages erected between 1850 
and 1890, not five per cent. were made the 
subject of any definite architectural 
thought and skill. A builder saw what, in 
his opinion, was a desirable plan, set a 
draughtsman to copy it, and then repro- 
duced it in street after street and in dis- 
trict after district. Variety of treatment 
was regarded as quite unnecessary. Lines 
of houses were broken only when the by- 
laws required a cross street, and in some 
cases long rows were erected, with up- 
wards of 70 houses, without a single gap. 
The desire to make the most of land ac- 
quired at a heavy cost produced not only 
the monotony of the long building line, 
but was directly responsible for a most 
mischievous blunder in construction, 
namely, the extension of outbuildings— 
often carried beyond the first storey—with 
the result that working kitchens and back 
rooms were robbed of direct light ;whereas 
with ordinary care in planning they might 
have been made cheerful work places for 
housewives. 

During the past few years there has 
happily been a welcome awakening cf in- 
terest in the designing of cottages for 
workmen. The Cheap Cottages Exhibi- 
tion at Letchworth gave an opportunity to 
many young architects to try their ’pren- 
tice hands at the almost impossible task of 
designing /150 cottages. This exhibi- 
tion was followed by others at Sheffield 
(1907), Letchworth (1907), Newcastle 
(1908), and the present exhibition at Swan- 
sea (1910). In all these exhibitions most 
interesting examples of cottage building 
were to be seen, and incidentally it has 
been made clear that, except in areas of 
exceptional cheapness of building ma- 
terials, a suitable workman’s cottage can- 
not be produced for less than £200, or £50 
per room—apart from cost of land and 
road-making charges. 


*Abstract from the Official Catalogue of the South 
Wales Cottage Exhibition at Swansea. 


December 7th, 1910. 


When it is necessary to rigidly limit the 
cost of a cottage the desirability of wisely 
using every available square foot of space 
becomes apparent. In most workmen's 
houses there are usually on the ground 
floor three small rooms—namely, parlour, 
kitchen, and scullery. Of these the 
kitchen is used for cooking and also as a 
living room. It is the best-used room in 
the whole house, and is generally the 
worst-planned room. More often than not 
it is over-shadowed by a rear extension 
building. As regards bedroom accommo- 
dation, the strong demand of practically 
all thoughtful workmen and their wives is 
for three bedrooms. This demand is one 
which carries with it much weight, since 
it is based on a close knowledge and clear 
recognition of family needs. <A bath also 
should always be provided. Some few 
years ago the criticism that the bath—if 
provided—would only be used as a re- 
ceptacle for potatoes or dirty clothes, was 
often raised when the desirability of mak- 
ing such provision in a workman’s house 
was urged. These critics, however, have 
heen silenced, for whilst there are cases 
in which working class families have not 
appreciated the addition of this means to 
bodily cleanliness, the great mass of them 
have most cordially welcomed its pro- 
vision. In cases where economy of con- 
struction has rendered a separate bath- 
room impossible, the placing of a bath in 
the scullery has been adopted with much 
success. 

Then with regard to the height and ven- 
tilation of rooms, what should be the nor- 
mal height of aroom? This question has 
perplexed many architects desiring to cut 
down the cost of building, and the matter 
is still one on which two views can be held 
with much justice for each. On the one 
hand, some architects say that 8ft. is 
quite sufficient, and that every inch above 
this is wasted. They rightly point out 
that, given proper ventilation, there is no 
need for a great amount of waste space. 
On the other hand, the advocates of more 
head-room point out that even with good 
ventilation lofty rooms are much more 
pleasant to live in, and lack that feeling 
of oppression which often characterises 
the room with a low-pitched ceiling. For 
small cottages the happy medium would 
seem to be the building of rooms oft. in 
height on the ground floor, and rooms 8ft. 
6ins. in height on the upper bedroom 
floor. 

In all cases ventilation should be ade- 
quate, and in this relation it may be 
pointed out that the almost universal 
adoption in garden villages of the more 
picturesque casement window should not 
be accepted as the “last word” in cottage 
building. The great temptation of the 
architect in this respect arises from the 
fact that he has to rely mainly for success 
in his elevation on the treatment of roofs 
and windows. It may be admitted that 
a cottage with a modest expanse of roof 
and plain sash windows does not strike 
the eye as favourably as the cottage with 
an expanse of red-tiled roof and old- 
fashioned window panes. It may, never- 
theless, be found that with the growth of 
the idea that beauty in use is superior to 
the beauty of architectural elevation, the 
more hygienic sash window will be largely 
used in garden villages. 

Some complaint is also made as to the 
spoiling of bedrooms by the building of 
these in the roof. Where this is done to 
secure economy in wall construction there 
is much to be said for it, but when the 
shapes of the rooms thus obtained are 
irregular and the windows are so placed 
as to render ventilation difficult, then the 
economy becomes unwise. 


| 
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There are certain general 
aspects in which we may 
view reinforced concrete, 
and one of these is its 
}nature—namely, whether it is to be re- 
}garded as a material or as a form or sys- 
item of construction. One often sees it re- 
ferred to as a material, probably because 
of the word “concrete” in this combina- 
tion. We prefer, however, to regard the 
word “reinforced ” as modifying the other 
word, so as to convert the term into a 
description of a method or system. The 
point affects the way we are to regard the 
whole subject. The basis of all the ap- 
plications of reinforced concrete is that 
the two materials entering into its com- 
hination—namely, steel and concrete— 
‘shall be used to assist and strengthen each 
‘other in those properties and directions in 
‘which one or the other is deficient. And 
the most important of these is that con- 
icrete, which is a cheap material, shall be 
used to display its characteristic property 
of compressive strength and steel to take 
the tension in which the concrete is weak. 
/Concrete will bear a larger crushing load, 
but it is brittle and will break across if 
loaded as a beam. However, steel is not 
only used to resist tension—it is often used 
to strengthen the concrete in compression. 
The two materials possess as a combina- 
tion properties which are seemingly dif- 
ferent to those of either alone. It is this 
result which led some persons to acclaim 
that reinforced concrete was a novel ma- 
terial, and deserving of a new name. The 
name “Ferro-concrete” was given to it by 
the late Mr. L. G. Mouchel, and the term 
is still used by the Hennebique contractors, 
and a few others, but it is not generally 
accepted, because it suggests its literal in- 
terpretation of iron-concrete, which would 
imply a concrete in which the aggregate 
was bound together by a _ rust-cement, 
such as that made with iron filings and 
sulphur, or that the ingredients were 
‘united by iron rust simply. The French 
Barly called it “Beton Armé’’ or 
“Cement Armé.” The latter is in- 
appropriate for concrete, because it only 
refers to cement ; the former title is better, 
and its nearest English rendering is “ Re- 
inforced Concrete,” though another trans- 
lation sometimes used is “‘ Armoured Con- 
crete,” which is quite inadequate, for the 
concrete is not protected by a sheathing or 
armour as the name suggests. Then we 
have the American term, ‘“ Concrete- 
Bteel.” This is, however, a hybrid that 
does not signify in any degree the nature 
of the combination—it might mean any- 
thing to do with concrete or steel. Rein- 
forced concrete is, of course, not quite 
happy, for it gives undue importance 
perhaps to the concrete, though that is the 
most striking feature of the dual material, 
but still it seems the best we have, so it 
meets with most favour. 


Reinforced 


Ccncrete. 


: 
; 


One peculiar property of 

Expansion both steel and concrete is 
and Contraction. deserving of note in giv- 
t ®@ ing the combination pre- 
' liminary consideration. That is the 
practical equality of the coefficients of 
expansion and contraction under changes 
of temperature. This equality ensures 
that with such variations of temperature 


| 
| 


the materials shall work together and not 
unduly stress each other internally, while 
it has the further practical importance 
that in case of fire we have the whole con- 
struction expanding equally without any 
of the tendency so noticeable in other 
building construction of the steel exnand- 
ing and pushing the walls out, or buckling 
and spalling the encasing brickwork or 
terra-cotta. We all know the disastrous 
effects resulting from the inequality of ex- 
pansion evidenced in fires, and how struc- 


tures are wrecked thereby. The fire-re- 
sistence of reinforced concrete is pre- 
eminent. We do not, however, by such 


argument avoid the consideration of ex- 
pansion and contraction, which is a very 
serious problem, more especially the lat- 
ter. The subject contains difficulties that 
are too often unsuspected, and experimen- 
tal investigation is needed, but if sufficient 
steel is introduced concrete can be pre- 
vented from revealing unsightly cracks by 
contraction in setting and lowering of 
temperature. 


The foregoing reference 
to equality of the coeffici- 


Adhesion. ents of expansion and 
contraction of steel 

and concrete shows the importance 
in respect to adhesion and _fric- 


tion bond that it is so necessary the con- 
crete should have with the steel in order 
to develop the required stress therein, for 
as the materials, by reason of their differ- 
ent elasticity do not bear the same stresses, 
we can only duly distribute the forces 
within reinforced concrete structures by 
depending on the quality of adhesion or 
bond. In the major part of the works that 
have now been executed in this system of 
construction the adhesion has been solely 
relied upon and resort has been had to 
mechanical bond to only a very few. This 
viewed in another way may be said to 
prove nothing, except that the importance 
of mechanical bond has not been realised. 
That may be granted for the sake of en- 
lightening discussion in many cases, but 
experiments have been sufficiently conclu- 
sive, and the amount of practical work 
done without it is such that we can confi- 
dently assert that in very many ordinary 
cases the adhesion and friction bond is 
sufficient. 


The adhesion is certainly 
irregular, being depen- 
dent upon the pores or 
cavities in the surface of 
wetness of the _ con- 
crete, and the contraction in drying 
out and hardening. Experiments have 
shown the adhesion varying from 100 lbs. 
to 700 lbs. per sq. in. and to vary along 
the length of a rod, at some places adher- 
ing, and at others coming away from the 
surface of the metal. A wet concrete gives 
greater adhesion than a dry mixture, be- 
cause it gets the cement right round the 
steel, which is also advantageous as re- 
gards protection against corrosion. It has 
also been found that rods afford a greater 
adhesion when rusty than when polished, 
so that instead of the rustiness of the rods 
being a detriment it is an advantage in 
reinforced concrete work. Lear is ee 
mistake to suppose that the rusting once 


Irregularity 
of Adhesion. 


the steel, the 


started goes on inside the concrete. Oil 
or paint on the rods destroys the adhesion 
and is dangerous moreove! 
tends to cause corrosion by reason of the 
paint or oil perishing in time and provid- 
ing a cavity next the steel where moisture 
could do its work of decay without being 
prevented by the cement forming a chemi- 
cal compound with the steel on the sur- 
face. The mechanical bond usually found 
in practice consists of hooking or bending 
over or splitting the ends of bars (this 
latter being termed “ fishtailing ” from the 
resemblance of the split end of a rod toa 
fish’s tail) and by the bends in rods made 


because it 


for various purposes, as, for instance, 
where rods in beams are discontinued 
from running on the under side and 
carried to the top over the support. 


Hooked ends should be large and well 
done, turned to a good radius, when the 
rods are of fair size, but in the smaller 
sizes it is sufficient to bend them round 
squarely and sharply. Small rods have a 
greater proportionate surface than large 
rods; the adhesion is therefore greater per 
unit of sectional area, and small rods 
are, for that reason, preferable to large for 
securing adhesion, though there may be 
other advantages in large rods which lead 
to their general use. For example, we 
may compare the sectional area to surface 
area as follows :— 


« a Dee 
Sectiona! Perimeter. 


6 
Size of Bar.|Perimeter., area |% —— 
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Some most valuable ex- 
periments were made by 
Prof. Bach at Stuttgart 
in 1905 to find the adhe- 
of concrete to steel. He employed 
square prisms measuring 8.7 ins, a side 
with heights of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 ins., 
composed of concrete mixed in the propor- 
tion of 4 parts Rhine sand and gravel 
mixed (the aggregate consisting of 3 parts 
sand measuring .2 ins. down in size and 
2 parts pebbles varying in size from .2 to 
.6 in.), to 1 part of Heidelberg Portland 
cement. The experiments were made to 
ascertain the influence of the amount of 
water, quantity of sand, of jarring the 
specimen before the concrete had set, and 
the influence of time up to three months. It 
was found that the best working percen- 
tage of water was 12 per cent., at which 
the specimens made were satisfactory. 
Varying proportions of sand and gravel 
had little effect so long as the percentage 
of water was proportionately small when 
small amounts of sand were used. Resist- 
ance to sliding was increased by jarring 
the finished specimen before setting was 
completed. The sliding resistance was 
greater in tests conducted at high rates 
of speed than at slower ones where the 
loads acted for longer periods at each step 
of the loading. Also tests with rods pushed 
through the concrete were somewhat 
higher than those where pulled through. 
By reason of wooden centering absorb- 
ing water, any excess of moisture would 
not be so deleterious in practice as in labo- 


Prof. Bach’s 


Experiments. 
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ratory work. And as the forms get shaken 
Wwe may take for practical consideration 
the highest values obtained in these tests. 
It was established by these tests that for 
stresses in the steel at less than rhe elastic 
limit the unit adhesion diminished with 
the length of rod embedded. This may be 
explained as follows: The tensile stress 
in a rod will decrease from the outside of 
the concrete to the innermost end of the 
rod because the stress is transmitted 
from its surface to the concrete by the 
adhesion. Now, because of the elasticity 
of the steel, the rod will stretch under the 
tensile pull, while the concrete on the 
other hand will be thrown into compres- 
sion and will shorten. Consequently, even 
under small tensile stresses, because ot 
these changes in length in opposite direc- 
tions in the two materials a sliding effect 
will be produced along the rod near its 
outer end so that the tensile stress in the 
steel will not ke uniformly distributed over 
the whole embedded length of the rod. 
The stress will first be taken up by the 
adhesion at the outer end and only after 
that is exceeded and a slight displacement 
takes place will the distant parts of the 
concrete be stretched. It follows from this 
unequal disribution of stress that the 
values for adhesion as observed in tests 
Without making allowance therefore are 
too small, and the values would more 
properly be termed frictional resistance. 
The shorter the embedded rod the smaller 
the tension and elongation and the more 
nearly equally distributed will the effect 
be over the whole surface. When rods 
are pushed through, much the same con- 
ditions exist, but in a lesser degree, be- 
cause the steel and concrete are loaded in 
a like way. Even then a slight sliding 
will occur very early along the outer 
portions of the rod. This slight sliding 
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explains the influence which the rate of 
application of the loading has upon the 
resistance developed, It is easily seen that 
with a higher rate the sliding does not 
have time to develop and that the adhesive 
stress is then more uniformly distributed 
over the embedded area of the rod. Bach’s 
tests went to show that making due allow- 
ance for these factors, the tone value for 
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his concrete was about 340 lbs. per sq. in. 
The following is the 
Calculating formula for calculating 
Length of Rod. the length of rod it is 
necessary to have em- 
bedded to prevent slipping. 
Let t=tensile or comp. stress mm steel per 
unit of area. 
d= diameter of bar in ins. 
j=friction or adhesion per unit of area. 
!=length needed to be embedded. 
‘he area of surface=1 x md or 1x 4d. 


Then A secticn of rod=d? xm or d?2, 


to bAc= Jandy Otlsenclay 
ee : une ee f and pa 
4 4l. 
Again, td’=Il4d/ and — 
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CONCRETE WALL BUILT 
WITHOUT FORMS. 


In extending the exercising grounds of 
the Alleghany County Workhouse at Clair- 
mont, Pa., it was desired to use a type of 
construction for the new walls which would 
allow their erection by the prisoners. The 
walls are 23ft. high, and have an agegre- 
gate length of 7ioft. In the scheme 
adopted, neither wood nor metal forms are 
required in building the wall, though 
simple forms are used for moulding the 
concrete slabs which act as forms, and at 
the same time become part of the pet- 
manent wall construction. 

The slabs are 2ft. wide, and 4ft. long. 
They are cast on open wooden moulds laid 
on the ground. ‘The sides and ends are 
readily removable, so that completed slabs 
can be taken from them with ease and 
the moulds used again. A small wire loop 
is placed on the forms, 6in. from each 
corner, so that its ends will project up into 
the concrete. Concrete made of one part 
Portland cement, three parts sand, and five 
parts gravel, is spread in the form rHin. 
thick. On this layer is placed a 2ft. by 4ft 
sheet of triangular mesh reinforcement, 
upon which a second layer of concrete 1s 
poured to make a slab gin. thick. This 
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ttop layer forms the exterior of the wall, 
and is made of sand and fine gravel so 


‘as to give a fairly smooth finish when struck 


level with a straight edge. 

When the slabs have attained a sufh- 
cient hardness they are set in mortar on 
end with a clear width of 30in. between 
‘them, so that the wall is 36in. thick. They 
are fastened together by passing wire 
through the loops on the backs of the 
slabs, and wooden spacers are inserted to 
keep them the proper distance apart until 
the concrete is placed. The concrete 
filling is mixed with Universal Portland 


cement, the proportions used being I :3:5. 

In one case the wall retains a fill, and 
here its thickness was increased 7in. at 
every 2ft. step, until a maximum of oft. 
sin. was attained at the bottom. 
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THE COLLOIDAL THEORY 
OF THE ACTION OF CEMENT. 


Instead of the usual theory that the 
hardening of cement is due to a crystalline 
growth which locks and interlocks the sand 
or aggregate, Dr. Michaelis, from his 4o 
years’ experience of cement testing, con- 
ceives the hardening of cement to be due 
to the formation of a glue-like or gela- 
tinous coating round each grain of a colloi- 
dal hydro-silicate of calcium, which he calls 
“hydrogel.”’ This, by evaporation with- 
out absorption within, z.e., giving up part 
of water to atmosphere and part to en- 
closed grain, coagulates, becoming finally 
a dense, opaque water and air-proof solid. 
The coagulation or hardening process— 
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partly dissolved and partly enclosed in 
fused silicates or puzzolanic matter (which 
is fused calcium and silica). Water dis- 
solves the lime, the lime water in turn 
dissolves the silica forming insoluble col- 
loidal hydro silicate of calcium or hydrogel 
—which is at first only semi-impermeable 
to lime water, z.e., allows water to pene- 
trate, but retains the lime. Hence there 
is continuous absorption of lime from the 
interior of the cement grain and surrender 
of water to same, by which exchange 
hydrogel grows more opaque, solid and 
impervious, and the cement grain is 
hydrated. 

The crystalline growth seen in micro- 
scopical examination of cement is due to 
the formation of hydrates of calcium, 
aluminium and iron, and, if gypsum (cal- 
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The cost of the wall per cu. yd. was be- 
tween 1.90 dollars and 2.00 dollars, ex- 
clusive of labour and superintendence. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
IN SWEDEN. 


We illustrate in this issue the new tele- 
phone and telegraph building which has 
been erected at Gothenburg, in Sweden, 
on the Kahn system of reinforced concrete. 
We regret that we have not been able to 
obtain detailed particulars of the building 
in a form serviceable to English readers, 
but the accompanying photographs give a 
very good idea of the construction, while 
the section of the roof reproduced on the 
next page serves to explain some points 
which would not otherwise be understood. 
The roof, it will be seen, is double. 


the set proper—begins when the water 
vanishes from the surface of the mixture, 
and it assumes a dull face. The action is 
just this: The grains first dissolve in 
water and disintegrate, the water associat- 
ing with whatever loose or liberated lime 
there is. The solution thus becomes 
speedily alkaline, limy, and begins to 
attack the silica, alumina, and iron, form- 
ing insoluble colloidal hydro-silicates, 
aluminates, ferrates, and probably also 
simple hydrates of these substances. 

The process goes on for years, and 
accounts for the hardening when cement 
is reground. The cement grain contains 
free lime to surrender, because it is im- 
possible by calcining to effect a perfect 
combination of all the lime, and, as a re- 
sult, cement is always heavily overlimed. 
Clinker is really a solid solution of lme 
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cium sulphate) be present, calcium sulpho- 
aluminate also. All these in solidifying from 
a lime solution take on a crystalline struc- 
ture, having slender, needle-like crystals, 
soluble in water. Thus by themselves we 
see that such substances would not set 
under water, and would be dissolved out of 
it, were it not for the hydrogel. 

This theory explains the blowing of 
cements by suggesting that the blowing 
is due to coarse particles disrupting the 
hydrogel envelope by absorbing water and 
expanding ; hence it is not found with fine 
grinding. 

If too much water is used, the colloidal 
formation is retarded, and the weaker 
crystalline structure results, for in an over- 
saturated solution hydrogel forms, whereas 
in only a slightly over-saturated solution 
large crystals slowly form. This is the ex- 
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planation of overmuch water weakening 
the cement or concrete made therewith. 

The theory is also suggestive in explain- 
ing the action of retarders. Gypsum and 
calcium chloride retard setting by quickly 
forming crystals, and counteract the forma- 
tion of colloids. Sodium silicate, on the 
other hand, tending to colloidal condition, 
accelerates the set. Alkali-carbonates also 
by reacting with the lime to form lime 
carbonate, prevent the solution becoming 
over-saturated, and delay colloidal forma- 
tion thereby, and dissolve the silica and 
alumina instead of precipitating them. 
We see, therefore, that retarders are dan- 
gerous by delaying and preventing the 
formation of that colloidal structure or 
hydrogel upon which the hardness and re- 
sistance of cement is ultimately dependent. 
Where the formation of hydrogel is pre- 
vented, the mass becomes pervious to 
water, and the struciure is broken up by its 
solubility, and this shows us why retarders 
can do the mischief it is well known they 
do in salt water. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
CORROSION. 


Referring to a statement of the alleged 
rusting of reinforcement in armoured con- 
crete, a correspondent of the ‘‘ Manches- 
ter Guardian” says there is no doubt that 
water does percolate to a certain extent 
into ordinary concrete, the penetration 
being determined by the nature of the 
matrix and the care which is exercised 
in proportioning the bulk of the matrix, 
the sand, and the cement so as to yield 
a void free mixture. Even where the per- 
colation of water is not entirely prevented, 
he declares, it is doubtful whether rust- 
ing takes place on the surface of the iron 
or steel. If such reinforcement is kept 
as far from the surface of the concrete as 
rational design would suggest, it is ques- 
tionable whether there is any _ better 
method of protecting iron from corrosion 
than by covering its surface with an ade- 
quate layer of cement. He points out 
that, as readers of this journal are very 
well aware, steel bars freed from old con- 
crete are found to have the surface not 
only not rusted, but even to have portions 
of the surface originally oxidised made 
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perfectly clean. The physical and chemi- 
cal reasons for this protection of the iron 
are fairly obvious. Oxidation of the 
iron can only take place when oxygen is 
brought to its surface in the presence of 
moisture. Assuming, let us say din. of 
concrete, the opportunity for the diffusion 
of air through such a thickness of a 
material with very minute capillary pas- 
sages is exceedingly restricted. Moreover, 
although there is some controversy as to 
the necessity for the presence of carbon 
dioxide before oxidisation can take place 
in the presence of iron, water, and air, 
there is no doubt whatever that this gas 
enormously accelerates the chemical 


action. Since cement undoubtedly takes 
up a small quantity of carbon dioxide, the 
selective filtering effect exercised by the 
moist cement in the long capillary pas- 
sages will tend to prevent its penetration 
to the metal surface. 

With regard to the question of supposed 
unequal expansion of steel and concrete, 
the writer (Mr. W. R. Ormandy) observes 
that a good deal of experimental work 
has been done with a view to determining 
the behaviour of steel and concrete under 
conditions which might be expected to 
lead to breakdown due to the varying 
behaviour of these substances. The evi- 
dence so obtained points to the fact that 
steel and concrete in the form of rein- 
forced concrete have a temperature co- 
efficient of expansion so nearly alike that 
for practical purposes they may be re- 
garded as equal. The secret of success 
in reinforced concrete work, Mr. Ormandy 
says, granted efficient design, lies princi- 
pally in the use of well-matured and fine 
cement, of concrete the mixing materials 
of which are so graded that the least pos- 
sible voids are left, the use of a suitable 
matrix for the purpose required, and the 
exercise of the utmost care that the 
materials are thoroughly mixed with a 
correct amount of water and rammed into 
position before the preliminary set has 
taken place. As regards protection from 
the penetration of water, it seems to have 
been proved fairly conclusively that 
ordinary tar with a large percentage of 
creosote oil will not do. Any material 
containing oil acts deleteriously on con- 
crete. On the other hand, it has beem 
found that absolute protection has been 
gained by coating the exterior of the con- 
crete with suitable bituminous paint em- 
ployed in varying degrees of concentra- 
tion, so that the first thin coat penetrates 
the concrete for a considerable distance 
and the thick coat which follows renders 
the surface completely resistant. Concrete 
tanks so treated have been employed to 
hold concentrated hydrochloric acid with 
entirely satisfactory results, 
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Foundation work 
dollars for 
municipal 


York 


about 
I 1 ,OO0O,000 
near the 
Brooklyn 


costing 
the new 
building, 
end of the 
Bridge, was commenced in August, 
1909, and was finished in  Septem- 
ber, 1910, by the completion of the last of 
106 pneumatic caissons, some of which 
were sunk to great depth. The 164 by 
374ft. building will be 337ft. high to the 
top of the twenty-fifth storey, above which 
there will be a large tower extending 15 
storeys higher, the whole having an esti- 
mated weight of about 165,000 tons, which 
imposes foundation loads of 15 tons per 
square foot on the rock and 6 tons on the 
sand footings at depths of 87 to 150 ft. 
below the curb. 

The soil consists of fine and coarse sand 
containing boulders and overlaying an ir- 
regular sloping rock surface at a maxi- 
mum depth of 210ft. below the curb, and 
at an average depth of about 130ft. for 
two-thirds of the area of the building. 

Explorations, says the ‘ Engineering 
Record,” were made by preliminary wash 
borings and by subsequent diamond drill 
borings, and were supplemented by 
special tests which showed very small 
settlements under loads up to 15 tons per 
square foot, and were considered to justify 
the increase of pressure from 4 tons to 6 
tons per square foot on foundations where 
the underlying rock was too deep to be 
reached by the pneumatic caissons. 

The general excavation of the lot was 
carried to the original ground water level, 
32ft. below the curb, by pick and shovel 
work, and the spoil was removed in 
wagons, hauled up an incline at Duane 
Street. The sides of the excavation were 
retained by 31n. wooden sheeting and by 
corrugated steel sheet piles driven, as 
the excavation progressed, to a depth of 
about 4ft. below water level, braced with 
12 by 12 in. rangers and inclined struts. 
Both the general excavation and the foun- 
dation operations were made more diffi- 
cult and expensive by the danger involved 
to the adjacent double-track railroad 
structure on Park Row, by the necessity 
of maintaining heavy traffic on Chambers 
Street, which crosses the full width of the 
lot, by the proximity of the four-track sub- 
way in Centre Street, and by the presence 
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of important sewers, water mains, and 


BUILDING. 


conduits, in service, which cross the lot 
below the surface of the street. 

Chambers Street was carried across the 
excavation on a temporary bridge with 
two lines of plate girders 4ft. deep und 
25ft. apart on centres, supported by 
wooden trestle bents on concrete founda- 
tion piers built in sheeted pits before the 
general excavation was made. Twelve- 
inch I-beams 32ft. long were suspended 
from the girders, and carried a heavy 
wooden floor for the driveway between the 
girders and for two cantilever sidewalks 
partly supported on wooden extensions of 
the floorbeams. The cars on the single- 
track line in Chambers Street were Car- 
ried across the bridge, and transverse 
beams were suspended from the floor- 
beams and thoroughly braced, to carry a 
number of large gas and water mains, the 
former under considerable pressure. The 
bridge trestles were supported on their 
piers by jack screws, and accurate level 
observations were taken daily to deter- 
mine any settlement due to sinking Cais- 
sons and excavating in the vicinity of the 
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piers. As fast as the smallest settlement 

was observed it was compensated by oper- 
ating the screws, which in one case re- 
quired over 3in. adjustment. 

About 175ft. of 36in. water main under 
5olb. pressure, 16oft. of 2oolb. pressure 
fire-service water mains and about rsoft. 
of a 4 by 6 ft. concrete electric conduit, 
which serve a large section of the city, 
were located about 5ft. below the surface 
of the ground, as shown in the caisson 
plan. During the excavation and cais- 
son work they were maintained in posi- 
tion supported on timber trestles, very 
carefully wedged and inspected to pre- 
vent any danger of interruption to their 
service. 

About 280 lin. ft. of elevated railroad 
structure adjacent to the excavation was 
underpinned on concrete piers installed by 
the city to support the columns and gir- 
ders. Adjustments to take up any set- 
tlement as fast as it occurred, and main- 
tain the alignment of the track were in- 
stalled by the railroad company. 

About 450 lin. ft. of one wall of the sub- 
Way was exposed by the excavation. It 
has a steel and concrete rectangular cross- 
section extending about 24ft. below the 
surface of the street. The sand under the 
subway structure was retained by steel 
sheet piling driven in the excavation flush 
with the subway wall, and notwithstand- 
ing the vibration from the frequent ele- 
vated railroad and subway trains, and the 
deep excavation adjacent to it, the maxi- 
mum settlement of this structure did not 
exceed 3in. 

Heavy falsework trestles braced together 
in pairs were erected in the excavation on 
both sides of Chambers Street to carry 
24ft. gauge tracks at about street level for 
three rectangular tower travellers with 
four booms each. These travellers were 
supplemented by derricks shifted from 
place to place as required, providing alto- 
gether a total of 26 booms 4o to 60 ft. 
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TYPICAL CAISSONS. 


long, with capacities of 8 to 15 tons, which 
commanded the entire area of the lot and 
handled all machinery, plant, caissons, 
and materials. 

The caissons are of two classes, one in 
which the working chamber forms part of 
the pier concrete and one in which it is 
separate from the pier concrete. They 
are of four types, Aj. B,C, ands) rallor 
which have permanently attached to them 
a 3ft. lower section of airshaft receiving 
the collapsible upper sections. Type A has 
steel working chamber from 63 to 834 ft. in 
diameter, and 63 ft. high. The walls are 
made with 4 and 7/16in. plates shod with 
a 43 by 3 or 6 by $in Z-bar cutting edge. 
The gin. slightly domed steel deck plate 
had flange connections to the airshaft, and 
was flange-bolted to the walls, and re- 
moved after the concrete above it had 
hardened. These caissons were used for 
eighteen of the smallest piers in order to 
secure the greatest economy of space and 
materials in the limited area of the work- 
ing chamber. 

Type B is a rectangular wooden caisson, 
52 to 75 ft. wide, in walls made of solid 
horizontal courses of 12 by 12 and 8 by 
12in. timber. It is provided with angle- 
iron cutting edges, and with a temporary 
deck of 2in. planks notched into the walls 
and removed after the first layer of con- 
crete above had set and formed a perma- 
nent deck to carry the load of the wet 
concrete in the pier. This type of caisson 
has formerly been standard for all except 
the smallest sizes, and was here used for 
piers, varying from 53 by 11 ft. to 7 by 
Roykte 

Type C is a reinforced concrete caisson 
with a working chamber made integral 
with the body of the pier. The working 
chamber, 7ft. high, has the walls off-set by 
I2in. steps, shod, in some cases, with two 
angles, riveted together to form a 
Z-shaped section, and in other cases with 
a horizontal channel, having an angle 
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Concrete Working Chamber. 
Type D. 


riveted to the web at one edge. This type 
was used for twenty-two caissons, with 
diameters of oft. to 14ft. 2ins. The walls 
are reinforced by vertical and horizontal 
square bars, some of the former extending 
up above the deck of the working cham- 
ber. Type D is also of reinforced concrete 
without any permanent wood or structural 
steel, and is like type C except that it is 
rectangular instead of circular. It was 
used for fifty-six of the largest piers, with 
dimensions of 8 x 8 to 26 x 31 ft., the maxi- 
mum being, it is said, the largest yet con- 
structed for a building. Most of this type 
of Caissons support two columns, but some 
of them have four and one has six 
columns, substituted for two smaller cais- 
sons that were at first intended to be sunk 
to rock. When additional borings showed 
the rock to be located too deep for pneu- 
matic caisson work, the design was modi- 
fied as above stated, and the area of the 
footings was enlarged to reduce the pres- 
sure to a satisfactory amount on the sand 
72ft. below the curb. 

Caissons of type A and B having a maxi- 
mum weight of about ten tons, were de- 
livered complete on wagons, and were set 
in the required positions on the bottom of 
the excavation by the derrick booms. 
Forms, in courses, 4ft. and 8ft, high, were 
built up on them to an average height of 
30ft., except when obstructed by the 
Chambers Street bridge or other obstacles. 
Some of the larger ones were built up to 
a maximum height of 6oft. below sinking. 

When necessary the verticality of the 
smaller caissons was maintained by 
wedged bearings against a greased hori- 
zontal yoke braced on all four sides by 
inclined shores, a precaution which pre- 
vented any divergence of more than a few 
inches from vertical. From 12 to 30 ins. 
of 1:2:3 Lebigh Portland cement concrete 
was placed on the deck on every caisson, 
and was reinforced with a single layer of 
lin. square bars near the lower surface. 
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After the concrete had set 24 hours or 
more, so as to be capable of sustaining a 
heavy load of wet concrete above it, the 
steel or wooden deck was removed. The 


‘collapsible airshafts and air locks having 


been connected to the permanent bottom 
section of air-shafts, the space between the 
latter and the forms was filled solid with 
I:2:4 concrete, made with rin, stones and 
deposited in courses of convenient height, 
usually about 8ft., ordinarily laid every 
successive day or second day as was most 
convenient for the operation of the der- 
ricks and mixers. 

The forms for type A and B were made 
steel plates, bolted together 
through outside vertical and horizontal 
flange angles. All other forms were made 


with 2in. planed horizontal boards with 
studs, to 
forming 


rangers and vertical 


large 
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panels, easily released by slacking the 
bolts. The circular piers were built with 
one or two courses of steel forms, which 
were merely slacked off and moved up as 
the concrete was deposited and set, while 
the rectangular pier forms were built up 
of semicircular steps and risers sup- 
ported on notched radial vertical frames. 
The interior forms for type D were simi- 
lar, except that they were rectangular 
with adjustable sections in the long sides. 

The design and execution of the work 
is under the direction of the Department 
of Bridges (City of New York), Mr. 
Kingsley L. Martin (commissioner), Mr. 
Alexander Johnson (chief engineer), Mr. 
F. W. Perry (engineer-in-charge). Mc- 
Kim, Mead, and White, were the archi- 
tects, and the Foundation Company, of 
New York City, were the contractors for 
the substructure. 
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BRIDGE AT THORVERTON, 
DEVON. 


The reinforced concrete bridge at Thor- 
verton here illustrated was built for the 
Devonshire County Council to the general 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. 
S. Ingram, surveyor for the Northern 
Division of the County. The new bridge 
has a much smaller rise than the old one, 
which it displaced, as will be seen in 


ee be 
The bridge was designed for the 


heaviest vehicular traffic, and in addition 
to a roadway 16ft. wide, has two footpaths 
each 4ft, wide. The foundations of the 
new bridge are oft. below normal water 
level, above which a headway of troft. 
6ins. is prévided, this being 15ft. above 
the river bed. The foundations stand on 
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VIEW 


OF WORK 
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IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


a stratum of hard red marl of the Old 
Devonian red sandstone formation, the 
foundation platforms, abutments, and 


wing walls all being monolithic with the 
main arch. 

The foundation 
ments, it will be observed from the dia- 
grams, are cellular in form, the main 
arch ribs, which support the crossheams 
carrying the bridge decking, being car- 
ried through the face wall of the abut- 
ments and continued as buttresses to the 
main ribs, down to the foundation plat- 
forms, the pockets or cells thus formed 
being filled in with stone work from the 
old bridge. The parapet walls are car- 
ried on the cantilevers supporting the 
footpaths, the cantilevers being a contin- 
uation of the cross beams supported by 
the main arch ribs. The materials used 
were Teign Valley chippings, with “ J. B. 
White” brand of Portland cement for the 
concrete, and mild steel in the form of 
expanded metal, plain round bars and 
“Trussed” bars for the reinforcement. 
The general contractor was Mr. Hubert 
Berry, of Crediton, while the Expanded 
Metal Co., Ltd., of York Mansion, York 
Street, Westminster. carried out the rein- 
forced concrete work. 


platforms and abut- 


WHITEWASH FOR CONCRETE 
SURFACES. 

Common whitewash has been used on 
concrete surfaces, particularly of resi- 
dences and small buildings, in order to 
give a white rather than the grey cement 
tone. It is frequently lacking in dur- 
ability, however, and the suggestion has 
therefore been made that better results 
where greater adhesion is desired may 
be obtained with the whitewash used by 
the American Government on its light- 


houses. The following formule for 
whitewash and cement wash have been 


furnished by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce and Labour. The formula for 
whitewash, the Department states, has 
been found by experience to answer on 
wood, brick, and stone, nearly as well as 
oil paint, and is much cheaper :— 

Slake half a bushel of unslaked lime 
with boiling water, keeping it covered 
during the process. Strain it and add a 
peck of salt, dissolved in warm water; 
three pounds of ground rice put in boiling 
water, and boiled to a thin paste; half a 
pound of powdered Spanish whiting, and 
a pound of clear glue, dissolved in warm 
water; mix these well together and let 
the mixture stand for several days. Keep 
the wash thus prepared in a kettle or 
portable furnace, and when used put it on 
as hot as possible with painters’ or white- 
wash brushes. 

Cement wash for the outside of light- 
house towers. Take of fresh cement 3 
parts, clear sand 1 part, and mix them 
thoroughly with fresh water. This will 
give a grey or granite colour, dark or 
light, according to the colour of the ce- 
ment. If a brick colour is desired, add 
enough Venetian red to mixture to pro- 
duce that colour. The cement, sand, and 
colouring matter must be mixed together. 
If white is desired, the walls, when new, 
should receive two coats of cement wash 
and then whitewash. After the work has 
received the first coat, a single coat every 
three or four years will be sufficient. It 
is best to dampen thoroughly the wall with 
clean, fresh water, and follow immedi- 
ately after with the cement wash. This 
course will prevent the bricks from absorb- 
ing the water from the wash too quickly, 
and will give time for the cement to set. 
Care must be taken to keep all the ingre- 
dients of the cement wash well stirred 
during the application of it. The mix- 
ture must be made as thick as it will ad- 
mit of to be conveniently put on with a 
whitewash brush. 


BONDING SUCCESSIVE LAYERS 
OF CONCKEWE: 


Satisfactory joints between successive 
layers of concrete have been obtained by 
the following treatment: The approxim- 
ately horizontal surface of the concrete 
which is to be bonded to a subsequent layer 
is allowed to stand until any water which 
may have flushed to the top disappears. 
Then, while the mass is still moist, the 
surface is covered wita about din. of a1:1 
dry mixture of cement and sand, and pro- 
tected if necessary with tarpaulins or 
boards. The moisture still remaining in 
the concrete suffices to produce a partial 
set in the dry mixture immediately adja- 
cent to the surface of the concrete and 
above that to affect the mixture in a 
diminishing degree, the upper part of the 
mixture being unchanged. When it is 
convenient to apply the next layer of con- 
crete the moisture in it completes the set 
through all the unhardened dry mixture, 
interlocking the two courses, as it were. 
The joint between the two layers of con- 
crete, although visible, is stated to make 
a much stronger bond than is usually 
secured. 


A number of briquettes have been made 
of cement mortar cast in two parts, and 
connected by a joint formed in this man- 
ner, and when tested developed a strength 
of more than 50 per cent. of the normal bri- 
quette of the same mixture made in a 
single piece. 


This form of bond between successive 
layers of concrete -was devised, and has 
been extensively used in Canada, in the 
construction of a reinforced concrete eleva- 
tor. a reinforced concrete conduit 1o4ft. 
in diameter, and 8,oooft. long, working 
under 33ft. head, and for other works. 
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SPECIFICATION FOR, 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION, 


Mr. Ernest McCullough, in an address 
at the Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, recommended the following spe- 
cification to architects when sending out 
plans for competitive designing of rein- 
forced concrete construction : 


The ratio of deformation between stee! 
and concrete shall be 15. The steel fibie 
stress shall in no case exceed one-third the 
elastic limit of the steel, and a maximum 
fibre stress shall be 20,ooolb. per square 
inch, even if this limit is less than one- 
third the elastic limit. 


Concrete in beams and slabs shall be 
Stressed in the most remote fibre from the 
neutral axis not to exceed the following : 
Best broken stone or washed gravel con- 
crete mixed with one part Portland ce- 
ment, two parts clean coarse sand, four 
parts clean broken stone or washed gravel, 
not to exceed 750lb. per square inch. Such 
concrete tested in 12in. cubes at the end 
of 28 days must show a strength of not 
less than 2,5oolb. per square inch. Con- 
crete made of ready mixed bank gravel or 
of a 1:3:5 broken stone or gravel, and 
testing not less than 2,ooolb. in 12-in. 
cubes at the end of 28 days can be used 
with a fibre stress of not to exceed 6oolb. 
per square inch. Cinder concrete made 
of one to seven mixture of clean washed 
screened cinders can be designed with a 
fibre stress not exceeding 250lb. with a 
ratio of deformation between the stecl and 
concrete of 30. Concrete in columns rein- 
forced with longitudinal rods or bars shall 
be stressed not to exceed soolb. per square 
inch. Columns reinforced with wire or 
tabric having the same hooping effect as 
wire may be designed so the concrete may 
be stressed in compression not to exceed 
1,00olb. per square inch. No column rein- 
forced only with longitudinal rods or bars 
can contain more than 3 per cent. of rein- 
forcement. There shall not be more than 
5 per cent. of longitudinal reinforcement 
in wound or hooped columns, and the 
wrapping or hooping shall never be less 
in amount than the longitudinal reinforce- 
ment. Columns reinforced with longitu- 
dinal bars or rods must have the same tied 
together at intervals not greater than their 
distance apart, with wire not smaller than 
a 10 gauge. No deformed or twisted steel 
can be used in columns. No columns 
can be made of cinder concrete. No 
broken brick or burnt clay will be per- 
mitted in reinforced concrete work unless 
it is used under the specifications for cinder 
concrete. 


For one span slabs shall have a bend- 
ing moment] figured as w/?/8; for two and 
three spans wi?/10 and for more than 
three spans w/2/12. | Beams and girders 
shall never be figured other than as freely 
supported with M=w?/8. Panels perfectly 
square may be considered as_ having 
M =wi2o0, but panels having one side longer 
than the other, and where the _ pro- 
portion of width to length is less than 1.5, 
may be calculated as follows : Let r=pro- 
portion of load carried by the sides; L= 
length of panel; B=breadth of panel. 
Then y= L4/ (L4+ B4) 

Having found the proportion of load to 
go each way use wi?/r2 to obtain bend- 
ing moment. In all cases where the 
moment is figured. for other than 


freely supported spans there must be ade- 


quate reinforcement provided for reverse 
All beams 


bending moments at supports. 
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and girders must be reinforced over sup- 
ports for negative bending moments. Pro- 
per reinforcement for internal and web 
stresses must be provided in all cases where 
such stresses may exist. 


Safe superimposed loads shall be as per 
the schedule hereto attached. All the live 
load and dead load on the roof must be 
carried to the columns. For the first floor 
below the roof the dead load must all go 
to the columns, but the live load may be 
reduced 5 per cent. The live load on 
each succeeding lower story may be re- 
duced an additional 5 per cent. until a 
floor shall be reached where the propor- 
tion of live load carried to the columns 
is 50 per cent., after which only 50 per 
cent. of the live load on the floors below 
shall be considered going to the 
columns. 


as 


Beams shall carry the full dead and live 
load, but girders may be designed to carry 
all the dead load plus 85 per cent. of the 
live load except in storage warehouses. 


Thirty days after the forms are removed 
the superintendent may have the floors, or 
any portion of them, tested with a load that 
shall be equal to twice the live load plus 
the dead load, and after said load has been 
in place 24 hours the deflection shall not 
exceed 1-goo of the span. 


CONCRETE BULKHEAD WITH 
PILE FOUNDATION. 


A bulkhead wall about 1,100ft. long is 
being constructed for the Department of 
Docks, New York City. The foundation 
consists of piles 4goft. to 6o0ft. long in 
seven-pile bents 4ft. apart. Before the 
piles were driven an area of 25ft. behind 
the front face of the finished wall was 
dredged to a depth of 18ft. The pile caps 
carry a deck of 4in. by 1oin. longitudinal 
planks supporting a concrete wall O6ft. 
7tins. wide at the base, 3ft. 6ins. wide at 
the top, and 7ft. roins. high, with batters 
of 7}in. and 301ns. respectively on the 
front and rear faces. The wall is de- 
signed to resist the thrust of an embank- 
ment on the shore side. The construc- 
tion was somewhat unusual on account of 
the omission of the spur of bracing piles, 
which were considered unnecessary on ac- 
count of the width of the base, the very 
firm soil in which the piles were driven, 
and the general stability. The wall will 
contain about 100,00o0ft, of piles, and 1,850 
cubic yards of 1:3:5 Portland cement con- 
crete. The excavation was done with a 
dipper dredge, and the piles were driven 
by floating machines with a 3,ooolb. drop 
hammer in leads 6oft. high. The piles 
penetrate hard clay and sand for about 
35ft., and required an average of 100 to 
125 blows. The work was performed at 
the average rate of ten piles in eight 
hours. The pile tops were cut off r1ft. 
above low water-level, and on them was 
laid a timber grillage forming a perman- 
ent bottom for the concrete forms, which 
were built in sections 16ft. long. A layer 
of 3ins. of 1:2 mortar was placed on the 
front face to resist the action of frost and 
sea water, and to make a smooth finish. 
The concrete plant was installed on a 
wooden barge, and the mixer was located 
at an elevation, and discharged the con- 
crete directly through an inclined chute 
into the forms. All handling was thus 
eliminated, and it was possible to proceed 
with the work rapidly, the speed being 
limited only by the ability of the men in 
the forms to receive the concrete, 
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TRADE AND CRAFT, 


Concrete Paving and Construction. 


Although the firm of Hubert Todd and 
Co., specialists in concrete pavings and 
construction, 53, Victoria Street, West- 
minster is still in its first year, it has 
already completed a number of contracts 
of considerable importance. The whole of 
the floors of the Standard Motor Works 
Extension at Coventry (Messrs. Brown and 
Barrow architects) were paved with their 
granite concrete, as were the floors of the 
new Humber repair shops at Kilburn (Mr. 
J. A. J. Keynes, architect); and they have 
nearly completed the floors at the British 
Motor Cab Company’s Garages, Pimlico 
(Messrs. Clayton and Black. architects). 
These three contracts embrace about 
15,000 yards of pavings. They have also 
paved the boxes and stalled stables of the 
large new hunting establishment at Pits- 
ford Hall, Northants (Messrs. Dunn and 
Watson, architects); while for the Right 
Hon. Lord Sherborne they have paved the 
large stable court at Sherborne House 
(1,500 yards), and are still engaged on 
about 2,000 yards of similar pavings in new 
model farm buildings at Upper Slaughter, 
Glos., for Captain Brassey, on Lord Sher 
borne’s estate; and they have recently ob- 
tained the order for paving two stables at 
the Royal Mews, Buckingham Palace, for 
H.M. Office of Works. In reinforced con- 
crete they have constructed a flat roof at 
Fulham, to be used for the storage of 
vans and carts, which are hoisted thereto 
by a lift (Mr. J. F. Wetherell, architect), 
and also a mill floor at Leek, Staffs; and 
they are now engaged on reinforced con- 
crete in situ stairs in London, Southamp- 
ton, and Tunbridge Wells. The firm also 
make a speciality of dealing with damp 
cellar walls, and they have just completed 
their treatment of the walls, floors, and 
arched roofs of three vaults under a foot- 
way in the West End, which were formerly 
very damp, but which are now to be con- 
verted into handsomely decorated show- 
rooms. Mr. Hubert Todd was connected 
with the firm of W. B. Wilkinson and 
Co., Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Lon- 
don, for 25 years, during the last 12 months 
of which he was their London manager, 
and his experience with regard to all kinds 
of concrete work is therefore a very wide 
one. 


NEWS IN BRIEF. 


New Theatre at Windsor. 

The new Theatre Royal, Windsor, is 
now completed, and will be opened on 
Decemberersthy Man eb rank. ey wVerity, 
FVR.1.BA., is the architect. ‘ 


* * * 


A Fresh Translation of Vasari. 

Next autumn the Medici Society hopes 
to issue the first two of ten volumes of a 
new cdition of Vasari’s “ Lives,” translated 
by Mr. Robert W. Carden,; A-R.1.B.A., 
under the editorship of Mr. Edward Hutton 
and Mr. F. M. Perkins. The edition for 
England will be limited to 1,000 copies, 
price £21 net per set. 

* * * 
London Survey Committee. 


A general meeting of the Committee for 
the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London had been arranged for Monday 


in last week at Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, when the chair was to 
have been taken by Lord Curzon. Owing, 


however, to Lord Curzon being obliged to 
attend elsewhere on that day, the meet~ 
ing has been postponed. 
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Proposed New Town Hall for Marylebone, 

Marylebone Borough Council have had 
under consideration a fresh proposal to ac- 
quire from Lord Portman a site (35,600 
square feet) in the Marylebone Road for 
the purpose of erecting a new Town Hall. 
The cost of the site is £39,200. The com- 
mittee in charge of the matter have recom- 
mended the Council to seal the draft 
agreement with Lord Portman. 

* * # 


Birmingham Art Gallery Extension. | 
Important recommendations for the ex- 
tension of the Birmingham Art Gallery by 
the addition of three picture galleries, and 
the provision of a museum of casts are 
made in a report by the Museum and 
School of Art Committee for presentation 
at the next meeting of the Birmingham 
City Council. The committee quote a re- 
port by Messrs. H. V. Ashley and Winton 
Newman, architects, who have submitted 
sketch plans showing how the vacant por- 
tion of the site of the Council House ex- 
tension could be utilised by adding further 
galleries and rooms to those now being 
built. They estimate the cost of this fur- 
ther extension from the first floor upwards 
at approximately £20,000. 
* * * 


A Quick Building Feat. 

It is less than a year since the disastrous 
fire occurred at the shop premises of 
Messrs. Arding and Hobbs, at Clapham 
Junction, yet the new building erected on 
the site from designs by Messrs. Gibson, 
Skipworth and Gordon, has just been 
opened. Mr. James Carmichael was the 
builder. The structure is thoroughly up- 
to-date in every particular, reinforced con- 
crete, on the Kahn system, having been 
extensively adopted throughout. The in- 
terior is decorated in Adam style. 

* *% 


Turkish Baths. 
The Savoy Turkish Baths are now open 


day and night, Sundays and holidays 
included. These baths (under the man- 
agement of Mr. Willham Cooper) are 
already established at Brixton, King’s 
Cross, London Bridge, Elephant and 


Castle, Camden Town, and Savoy Street, 
Strand, and others will shortly be opened 
at Kensington High Street, Clapham Junc- 
tion, Kilburn, Dalston, Finsbury Park, 
etc. This should prove a boon to per- 
sons arriving at all times during the night, 
either by boat or train. 
* %* 


Books on Architecture, the Allied Arts, 
and Building Construction. 


Mr. B. T. Batsford, of 94, High Hol- 
born, W.C., has just issued a new cata- 
logue of books relating to architecture, the 
fine and decorative arts, building construc- 
tion, sanitation, etc. Among new books 
announced are the following :—“ Old Cot- 
tages and Farmhouses in East Anglia,’’ by 
Horace Dan and Basil Oliver; “English 
Ironwork of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries,’’? by J. Starkie Gardner; 
“The English Fireplace,” by L. A. Shuf- 
frev and W. Galsworthy Davie; “ The Col- 
leges of Oxford,’? by Aymer Vallance; 
“English Staircases,” by Walter H. God- 
frey; “The Development of Building Es- 
tates,” by Tom Bright; “Civic Art,” by 
Thomas H. Mawson; “Modern Architec- 
tural Construction and Design,” by Her- 
bert Y. Margary. The third and final part 
of “The Domestic Architecture of Eng- 
land during the Tudor Period” will be 
issued early in 1911, and a new and re- 
vised edition of Millar’s “ Plastering— 
Plain and Decorative,’’ is in hand, but will 
not be published for some time. 


liament. 
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YORKSHIRE FEDERATION. 


The monthly meeting of the Executive 
Council was held at the Talbot Hotel, Kirk- 
gate, Bradford, Nov. 17th. Coun. W. G. 
Kngland, J.P. (President), occupied the 
chair, and fifty-two delegates were present 
from the affiliated associations. 

The President reported that the Finance 
and Emergency Committee had received spe- 
cial quotations for personal accident insu- 
rance from the Federated Employers’ In- 
surance Association, Ltd., and recommended 
the proposals to the careful and favourable 
consideration of the members. It was de- 
cided to issue a circular setting forth the 
proposals, in order that members might have 
the full particulars before them. 

Sundry accounts having been passed, it 
was resolved to invest the sum of £150 in 
Huddersfield Corporation Stock in _ the 
names of the existing trustees. 

The President reported that the tender for 
the work on which correspondence had taken 
place with the West Riding County Council 
as to the rate of wages payable had been 
re-let to a member of the l‘ederation. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that the 
contract of the West Riding County Coun- 
cil provides that ‘‘ all provisional sums and 
Prime Cost items (and, where the Committee 
have exercised the option of direct employ- 
ment, of sums which may have been added 
for profit, carriage, fixing, etc.), will be 
deducted from the account of contract in 
all cases, and the Committee will pay the 
same direct.” On the motion of Mr. P. 
Rhodes, seconded by Coun. J. W. Sugden, 
the Emergency Committee were requested to 
arrange for a deputation to interview the 
County Council with respect to the above 
taatter, and also other grievances with res- 
pect to the form of contract used in connec- 
tion with County Council works. 

A further resolution was unanimously 
passed strongly recommending members to 
object to sign, or in the alternative that 
they strike out, the before-mentioned para- 
graph as to provisional sums and prime cost 
items, included in the West Riding County 
Council Form of Contract ; under which the 
County Council claim to have power to de- 
duct builders’ profits on prime cost sums. 

It was reported that H.M. Office of Works 
were causing careful investigation to be 
made into the representations made by the 
Federation with respect to enquiries being 
made by a Clerk of Works with a view 
to obtaining information as to the name 
of the contractor who had supplied informa- 
tion. A very satisfactory and cordial letter 
had been received from H.M. Office of 
Works, and the Committee were confident 
that they were anxious to have the matter 
thoroughly investigated and properly cleared 
up. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer relative to 
the effect of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, 
in regard to the work of conveying land 
direct from the landowners to the purchaser 
of a house erected thereon, without any in- 
termediate conveyance to the builder; and 
the secretary was desired by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to inform the Federation 
that the suggestion that this practice will not 
now receive legal sanction is without founda- 
tion. If members met with any difficulty in 
regard to this matter, it was suggested that 
a copy of the minute should be submitted or, 
if necessary, the secretary of the Federation 
will be pleased to vroduce the original let- 
ter. 

It was reported that a supply of the short- 
hand writers’ report of proceedings of the 
recent Conference of Representatives of the 
National Federation with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had been printed, and that 
members who are interested in land will be 
able to obtain a copy on application to their 
local secretary. 

Attention was drawn to the recent in- 
junction against the Leicester Corporation, 
restraining them from _ exercising wiring 
powers without express authority of Par- 
It was pointed out that these 
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powers are usually obtained and exercised 
by electricity companies, but in the case 
ot local authorities they can at present only 
be obtained under authority of an Act of 
Parliament. ‘ 

lt was suggested that 1t would be in the 
mutual interests of local authorities and 
electrical engineers if a compromise could be 
effected on the general position. If local 
authorities would give an undertaking, when 
applying for powers, that the actual work 
would be carried out by electrical contrac- 
tors this would promote and safeguard both 
interests. The present position whereby the 
cost of wiring in most cases has to be found 
by the owner has been prejudicial to elec- 
trical development, and a solution somewhat 
on the lines suggested would certainly be in 
the interests of electrical contractors as well 
as of local authorities. It was resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. J. Dawson, seconded by 
Mr. R. Finch, to refer the questiou to the 
Administrative Committee of the National 
lederation, and that they be requested to 
take steps to safeguard members, and also 
enlist the sympathy and co-operation of the 
Employers’ Parliamentary Council. 

_ The minutes of the Northern Centre meet- 
ing held on the 31st October were read and 
considered. 

Mr. Sinclair reported that a deputation of 
the National Federation had been favoured 
with an interview with the Council of the 
Society of Municipal Engineers, and he had 
since heard that the Council agreed to the 
principle of the insertion of an arbitration 
clause, and would recommend its acceptance 
and use to all their members. 

The lederation gave careful consideration 
to the resolution passed at the Northern 
Centre meeting with regard to the re-alloca- 
tion of the subscriptions to the National 
Federation from the three Federations form- 
ing the Northern Centre. On the motion 
of Mr. Ledgard, seconded by Mr. A. W. Sin- 
clair, the Emergency Committee were re- 
quested to take this matter into careful con- 
sideration, and bring up a recommendation 
to the Council in due course.” 

It was reported that 100 copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the recent Conference of Secre- 
taries had been ordered, and that a copy 
would be forwarded to each Local Secretary 
and Representative at the earliest possible 
date. 

It was reported that the next meeting of 
the National Administrative Committee will 
be held in London on Tuesday, December 
13th, and that the annual general meeting 
of the National Federation will be held at 
the Trocadero Restaurant, London, on Wed- 
nesday, January 25th, roit. 

The recommendation of the Emergency 
Committee with respect to officers for en- 
suing year were considered, and the fol- 
lowing nominations approved for submission 
at the annual meeting: President, Mr. A. J. 
Forsdike, Shefheld; Senior Vice-President, 
Mr. J. Townsley, Hull; Junior Vice-Presi- 
dent, Coun. J. W. Mallinson, Huddersfield ; 
Treasurer, Mr. W. T. Ledgard, Leeds; Ad- 
ministrative Committee, President, Sheffield. 
Nominations were also made for appoint- 
ment of Committees and Representatives for 
the ensuing year. 

A discussion took place as to whether it 
was advisable to hold the annual dinners of 
the Federation during the month of January, 
when members are usually much pressed 
with business or social engagements, or 
during the month of February. On the 
motion of Mr. A. J. Forsdike, seconded by 
Mr. J. Dawson, it was resolved that the 
annual dinner should, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be held during the month of 
February in each year. The arrangements 
for the annual dinner were referred to the 
officers of the Federation with power to add 
to their number. 

Mr. W. H. Dews invited the Federation 
t> hold the annual meeting in Leeds, and it 
was resolved to accept the invitation, and 
to hold the meeting on Thursday, December 
15th. 

After tea, facilities were afforded to 
members of inspecting the extensions to the 
Bradford Town Hall.—J. Davrpson, Sec, 
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The new buildings of Birmingham University are at Bournbrook. The stone figures 
over the main entrance doorways, shown above, are by Mr. H. Pegram, A.R.A. The 
stone carving is by Mr. W. S. Frith. 
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Architecture in the Making. 


HE realisation of any architectural 
design in a form likely to be durable 
depends upon a number of processes 
of construction, which tend to become 
more delicate and complicated as time 
goes on, and the demands of civilisa- 
tion become more exacting. There 
are a number of practical works 
on various branches of construc- 

tion now in existence, specialist works, many of them, 
which are practical text-books for a considerable 
period, though the best of them, after a time, are liable to 
become out of date, as fresh knowledge and experience are 
attained. Almost all such books, however, have this in com- 
mon, that they keep rigidly to the practical side of materials 
and construction, and take no account of architecture as an 
art, any more than the manufacturer of a piano takes account 
of music as an art. ‘The latest publication on building con- 
struction, of which the first volume was recently issued,” 
adopts a rather new position. According to the Prefatory 
Note by the Editor (whose name does not appear), the aim 
of this book is, while treating the subject in a practical man- 
ner, to give to it also architectural expression. “Existing 
books on Building Construction are in most cases excellent 
in some respects, but too often fail to place before students 
the treatment which is necessary if buildings are to be not 
only sound, but also architecturally satisfactory. Building 
construction in itself is merely a skeleton ; its effective cover- 
ing is architecture.”’ 

A definition of architecture as the covering of construction 
is rather risky, at all events not comprehensive enough ; 
Roman and Renaissance architecture might be so defined, 
but hardly Gothic; the spirit of the remark one quite under- 
stands, but its expression is not fortunate. The idea of a 
book on construction which should be written with a direct 
reference to the bearing of construction on architectural 
effect is fascinating, and it might be done; but with regard 
to a considerable portion at least of this volume one cannot 
recognise that the programme of the preface is carried out or 
even attempted. Mr. Searles-Wood’s short chapter on “ Car- 
pentry,’’ and Mr. Sprague’s full and lengthy treatise on 
construction in metal, are both excellent in their way, but 
they are both purely practical engineering treatises, with no 
reference whatever to ultimate architectural aims ; Mr. 
Sprague, of course, being a professional engineer, writes 
naturally from an engineer’s point of view. Mr. Baggallay, 
in his excellent and learned treatise on stonework, makes one 
or two brief references to questions of effect, and he gives at 
the close of his article one of Viollet-le-Duc’s illustrations of 
a French medizval buttress, to show the reason for the posi- 
tion of the flying buttresses ; also he gives some illustrations 
of different styles of rustication, which is a matter of effect; 
but with those exceptions it is a practical treatise on the nature 
and the handling of building stones. In the first section of 
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the book, by Professor Pite, we find (as we should have 
expected) rather more reference to the artistic element in build- 
ing ; passing criticisms on things that the writer dislikes, etc., 
and we are inclined to think that he is the influence under 
which the Preface, already referred to, was written. And 
while his section of the work is more imaginative, in this 
sense, than the rest of it, we cannot help thinking that he has 
also been a little too imaginative over some technical 
matters. 

The first point in architecture in the making is natu- 
rally the securing of a solid foundation for the building ; 
this is referred to on the first page of the book, with the 
remark that the selection of a good foundation “is a test of 
character in the builder.’’ The word “builder’’ may have 
been used in the wide sense and not in the trade sense, but we 
should have preferred to read “a test of character in the 
architect.’’? The general remarks on foundations and footings 
are excellent, and‘very well illustrated ; the latter praise may 
be extended to the whole of the book, the illustrations being 
all drawn with the greatest care and in the most practical 
manner. It is when we come to the chapter on “ Walls, piers, 
and arches’’ that we cannot profess to understand some of 
the theories put forward. What is the meaning of saying 
that “a detached wall of indefinite length in proportion to 
its height would require strengthening on a scale that might 
eventuate in a thickness equal to the great wall of 
China’’? The author contradicts this curious remark imme- 
diately afterwards by saying that “the length of a wall 
is the length of that portion which is unbuttressed or unsup- 
ported,’? which is the correct way to state it, and the view 
taken of it in the Building Act. One of the remarks in Pro- 
fessor Pite’s portion of the work which bears on the zsthetics 
of architecture is that “the architectural effect of thickness 
in doorway and window recesses is sufficiently important to 
receive consideration,’? a remark which reminds us what a 
curious change in practice there“has been in this respect in 
England during the last thirty or forty years. There was a 
time within living memory when depth of external reveal was 
almost an architectural fetish, and window-frames were kept 
as far back as possible to obtain even in ordinary houses a 
brick or stone reveal of nine inches; and then we saw that 
succeeded by a taste for getting the window frames flush with 
the outer wall-surface, or as near that as possible; such are 
the caprices of fashion in architecture. 

When we come to the subject of arch and lintel, we meet 
with some very curious statements. The author appears to 
consider that a stone lintel contains a concealed arch line 
(which he dots upon one of the diagrams), “and this arch line 
will receive and deal with all the weight that comes directly 
upon it, allowing none to pass through it to the core or under- 
side of the lintel.’? Then what is the value of the lower part 
of the lintel? There is actually indeed a half-suggestion 
that it might be cut away, and that the lintel is really a flat 
arch. What does that very high authority Mr. Ira Baker 
say, in his book on “ Masonry Construction ee The ability 
of a stone to resist as a beam depends upon its tensile strength, 
since that is always much less than its compressive strength.”’ 
As with a wooden or an iron beam, the upper portion of a 
stone lintel, above the neutral axis (which exists, though it is 
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somewhat indeterminate), is in compression, the lower por- 
tion, under transverse strain, is in tension. And then in the 
next sentence Professor Pite seems half to recognise this in 
the curiously worded remark that “the safety of stone beams 
depends on the tenacity of the material and its ability to hold 
up the unsupported matter below the invisible arch line.”’ 
In other words its ability to hold itself up, by tenacity, i.e., by 
resistance to tension. There seems an extraordinary con- 
fusion of ideas here. Another remarkable statement is that 
“the Greeks discovered that by hollowing their lintels on the 
inside, making them, in fact, like modern box girders, the 
risk of failure in the lintel was diminished by the reduction 
of its weight.’’ Where is the example of this extraordinary 
treatment of a stone lintel by the Greeks? The architrave of 
the Parthenon is indeed divided into three thicknesses (placed 
close together); but this was probably done not under the 
delusive idea that they were stronger that way, but in order 
to render the blocks more manageable for hoisting into posi- 
tion. We must question also the statement that “a semicir- 
cular opening cut in a slab of stone . . . creates an arch, 

and though not built of concentric blocks, carries weight 
upon the same principles.’’ It does not; it is a lintel with a 

weak centre, and if it cracks at the top (which is what it would 

do if over-weighted), it will crack at a point subject to tension, 

and because it lacks tensional strength. We find nowhere a 

suggestion of the reason why the arch is so especially suited 

for stone building, viz., that the voussoirs, if properly propor- 

tioned (their length considerably greater than their width), 
are entirely under compression, the condition in which stone 

is strongest ; a point which certainly ought not to have been 

overlooked. 

So far from having any wish to criticise Professor Pite, 
Wwe may say that we regard him, from the point of view of 
architectural design, as one of the few architects of the day 
Who possess really original genius. But in regard to some 
of these constructional problems it seems to us that he has 
not expressed himself very intelligibly. All his remarks on 
brickwork we are disposed thoroughly to endorse. 
We do not understand, however, his apparent uncer- 
tainty as to the action of sand in mortar ; “there 
does not seem to be anything in the sand itself which creates 
or imparts coherence.’? Not chemically, certainly ; it is 
the centre round which the lime particles, enlarged by the 
imbibing of carbonic acid, lock themselves ; why else is it so 
desirable to have “sharp’’ sand? For the same reason that 
a sharp and angular aggregate is best for concrete; the com- 
bination is mechanical ; mortar is concrete on a minute scale. 
A good deal of space is devoted to the treatment of hollow 
walls, in regard to which all the recommendations are good in 
themselves ; the question is whether hollow walls are desirable 
at all; you never know what may go on in those inaccessible 
spaces. ‘This is almost admitted in the advice that the cavity 
should be covered in the course of construction by a slip of 
wood to prevent any extraneous matter falling in, the stip 
being moved up with each course of brickwork (or masonry). 
How many eyes will a clerk of works need, to see to that 
being done? 

We can only mention two or three ot! 


yer points we have 
noted. 


We quite agree in the opinion (here we touch on 
sesthetics again) that chimney-stacks should not have heavy 
projecting capping, “so as to look like a column with a capi- 
tal.’’? The whole of Mr. Baggallay’s long section on stone- 
work is excellent, including his demonstration of stereotomy, 
a subject which, like perspective, is often made to appear 
much more mysterious and puzzling than it really 1s. There is 
a salutary caution against allowing the masons, in ashlar- 
faced walling, to fill in the interior of the work in a careless 
and perfunctory manner. Also the remarks on the building 
of stone-faced walls with brick backing (pp. 253-4) should 
be studied by architects and clerks of works. In regard to 
the sections of mortar joints for rubble walls (page 262), we 
are inclined to think that the projecting joints A and B in 
the diagram, which seem to be preferred, have their own dis- 
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advantages (as indeed seems to be suggested on the next page). _ 
In connection with the diagrams of different forms of arches 
(page 279), there is no suggestion as to the possible reason 
for the adoption of the horse-shoe arch by the Moorish archi- 
tects. We are inclined to believe that it was from a vague 
idea that by partly returning the arch back on itself in that 
way they extinguished some part of its thrust. It is a better 
reason than that suggested by Choisy, at all events. 

Taken as a whole, this is a remarkable book, and should 


be very useful to the younger generation of architects, to 
Whose attention we recommend it. 


The Safety of St. Paul’s. 


T has been a duty of the surveyors to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, from time to time for 80 years 
past, to enter protests against subterranean operations 

which endanger the foundations of the cathedral. It used 
to be only sewers ; now there is added the separate danger of 
railway and tramway tubes. The situation is, as Mr. Macart- 
ney once more warns the public in a letter in the “Times’’ 
of Tuesday last week, that below the comparatively thin bed 
of marl on which the foundations are directly laid, is a 
stratum of more than 4o feet thick of loose sand and gravel, 
holding a good deal of water. As long as this is confined 
it is safe, but any disturbance of the adjacent ground, below 
the level of the foundations of the building, which would have 
the effect of tapping the water in this loose stratum, might 
lead to a subsidence—in fact, almost certainly would do so— 
which would bring down part of the building. Of course the 
defence of the engineers is that their tube is quite capable of 
resisting all pressure, but there is always the dangerous in- 
terval while the tube is being inserted, and before it is closely 
packed up. The danger is a real one, whatever the engi- 
neers may say, and the warning of the St. Paul’s surveyor 
ought to have serious attention. 


Builders and Increment Duty. 

T'TENTION is called by Mr. E. Evans, chairman of 
7X the Building and Allied Trades Committee of the Land 
Union, to the statement by Mr. Lloyd George, through 
his secretary, that increment value duty will not be payable 
on a builder’s profit, where he has developed land for build- 
ing purposes, as the whole value attributable to the house 
would be deducted. This statement, Mr. Evans says, has 
since been qualified by such phrases as “unless there were 
extraneous causes tending to produce an increase in the 
value of the bare site,’’ and “the probability ’’ is that no 
duty would be payable, etc. Mr. Evans seems to fear that 
platform or conference speeches are one thing and inland 
revenue administration is another, and that therefore the onus 
of proving what amount of profit is attributable to expendi- 
ture of a capital nature will be thrown upon the unfortunate 
trader in land and _ buildings. He therefore urges “that 
building land must be exempted altogether whilst under 
development, or building operations will be stopped, with 
the result that the rents of existing houses will increase, 
whilst thousands of workmen in the building trade will be 
thrown out of emplayment.’’ “It is within my knowledge,”’ 
he adds, “that a large number of contracts for purchases of 
building land, as well as agreements with builders, are hung 
up and cannot and will not proceed unless and until the gross. 
injustice inflicted upon the building trade is finally removed 
from the Statute-book.’’ With reference to the “confer- 
ences’? mentioned by Mr. Evans, we have received a ver- 
batim report of Mr. Lloyd George’s conference with the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers on Octo- 
ber 6th, with respect to the Finance (1909-10) Act, Part I., 
Duties on Land Values, when, as was reported in this Jour- 

nal at the time, the deputation, which consisted of Mr. $ 
Smethurst (president), Mr. J. W. White (vice-president), ana 
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Mr. A. G. White (secretary), received strong assurances that 
the grievances which they pointed out should be given “the 
most favourable consideration.’’ ‘The report is issued by the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, Wath. 
It should in many ways considerable value; but 
nevertheless it seems desirable to point out that the represen- 
tatives were called upon at very short notice to meet Mr. 
Lloyd George, and that consequently they were not in a 
position to put before him anything like a complete statement 
of the case, although, in the circumstances, they undoubtedly 


did very well indeed. 
ip eighteenth century, very little is known of the 
lite Isaac Ware, and on that account 
especially it is interesting to read the excellent biography 
which is given in a concise form in the December 
issue of “The Architectural Review.’’ The year of Ware’s 
birth is unknown, but it obviously hes close to the end of the 
seventeenth or the beginning of the eighteenth century. But 
it is not until a quarter of the new century has run that his 
name emerges from obscurity. Not a lightning emergence, 
but just a slight lifting of the veil. Among the subscribers 
to Kent’s “Designs of Inigo Jones’’ (1727), Ware’s name 
appears, and bears witness at least to a certain attained 
aisance. By this time, too, probably his academic education 
was at an end; for the next year, 1728, he was appointed 
clerk of the works at the Tower of London, and a year later 
at Windsor Castle. In 1735 he was draughtsman and clerk 
itinerant to the Board of Works, and within the next twelve 
months was made secretary. He also took the place of 
Nicholas Hawksmoor as draughtsman to the Board at Wind- 
sor and Greenwich. Meanwhile Ware was doing independent 
work, and had in 1733 converted Lanesborough House into 
St. George’s Hospital. In 1738 he was still holding the office 
of Secretary to the Board of Works. When Flitcroft was 
promoted Ware was appointed clerk of the works to His 
Majesty’s palace. His most important work is Chesterfield 
House, which was finished about 174 In 1751-2, and 
again in 1757-8, he was employed as draughtsman at a salary 
of £100 per annum on the building of the Horse Guards 
from Kent’s designs. It will be seen from these successive 
appointments that Ware was a busy man, and of some con- 
sideration. Besides the performance of his duties in con- 
nection with his numerous public appointments and his private 
practice, he was able to make a considerable contribution to 
the literature of his subject. The most important is of course 
the folio volume published in 1756, and entitled “ A Complete 
Body of Architecture, Adorned with Plans and Elevations 
from Original Designs.’’ A second edition was published in 
1767, the year after his death. “The Designs of Inigo 
Jones and Others,’’ a small volume of fifty-three plates of 
chimneypieces, ceilings, the staircase from Ashburnham 
House, etc., was published in 1743. ‘This also ran toa second 
edition. In 1760 he issued a large folio, in conjunction with 
William Kent, giving the plans, elevations, etc., of Houghton 
in Norfolk, designed by Thos. Ripley. These volumes make 
quite a good appearance for a man who, besides his numerous 
public appointments, was engaged in a fairly wide private 
practice. His master in the art was of course Inigo. His work 
is always marked by a leaning to the older traditions—to a 
certain manly expression that in architecture was almost dead. 
In the December issue of “The Architectural Review ’’ are 
also included some delightful pencil sketches of Lyme Regis 
by Mr. Harold Falkner; photographs of a lovely garden at 
Shottesbrooke Park by Messrs. Dunn and Watson; an im- 
portant article on S. Ambrogio, Milan; an illustrated article 
dealing with a discovery at Winchester House, Southwark ; 
and an excellent article on “The Euston Road,’’ by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse. 


Possess 


Isaac Ware. 
HOUGH one of the prominent architects of the 
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Lescot and Jean Goujon. 


LL who have read Professor Blomfield’s various books 
A on architecture, and have noticed the thorough manner 
in which he investigates the facts connected with any 
subject that he has taken up, would have been prepared to 
find that his paper on Lescot and Goujon at the Institute last 
week would have contained some new 
new light on the subject. It was rather surprising to find 
that Lescot was a good deal discredited, and the surmise 
thrown out that he was only able to do anything when he had 
Jean Goujon to help him, but the recorded facts 
support this idea. It seems to have made 
wherever we find Lescot credited with anything Jean Goujon’s 
name is coupled with his; and that where there is no Jean 
Goujon there is no Lescot; and it is obvious from various 
records that Goujon began as an architect, before he acquired 
fame as a sculptor. Howere: it was evolved, the south-west 
portion of the Louvre courtyard is a fine piece of architecture, 
and possibly Lescot had more to do with the general line and 
proportions of the building than Professor Blomfield credited 
him with. In regard to the want of force and depth of reveal 
in this part of the Louvre, a speaker in the discussion made 
a good point in reminding the meeting that when Lescot’s 
portion of the quadrangle was built, it was only intended that 
the court should have been half its present width—in other 
words, one quarter of its present area—and therefore Lescot’s 
architecture, on the side towards the quadrangle, could not 
be looked at from the distance from which we can now see 
it, from the opposite side of the quadrangle ; a remark which 
the lecturer admitted to be to the point. Though the main 
object of the paper was to investigate the real artistic rela- 
tions between Lescot and Goujon, incidentally it was of 
value in affording an opportunity of promoting acquaintance 
with the work of Goujon, and giving a series of illustrations 
of his principal works. Among the French sixteenth-century 
sculptors Goujon stands alone in regard to style, and in the 
manner in which he harmonised his work with the architectural 


facts or thrown some 


seem to 


been out that 


detail. In regard to one of his finest and most celebrated 
works, the four figures in the “Salle des Cariatides’’ in the 
Louvre, which have such a curious appearance of being 


French reminiscences of the Erechtheion figures, it is a point 
worth note that Goujon’s attention must have been much 
drawn to the design of caryatide figures, as it is known that 
he drew a considerable number at least of the illustrations to 
Jehan Martin’s first French edition of Vitruvius, published in 
1547, which contains several studies of caryatide figures ; and 
that there were many similar studies in Caporali’s Italian 
edition, published in 1536, and which must have been known 
to Martin and his collaborators. So that Goujon must have 
been familiarised with the study of caryatide figures for 
some years previous ; but how he came to execute figures so 
interestingly reminiscent of those at Athens, when he had 
certainly never been to Athens, and when photography did 
not exist, is rather a mystery. Is it possible that he had seen 
some kind of drawing of them? About this same “Salle des 
Cariatides’’ there is a fact not generally known—viz., that 
it was not originally built with the vaulted ceiling now seen. 
It is shown in an engraving by Du Cerceau as having a flat 
ceiling and a pediment over the colonnade at the upper end, 
which pediment would have been cut off by the section of the 
present vault. An engraving in Perrault’s Vitruvius, dated 
1674, shows the vaulted ceiling, so that the change must have 
been made by that time. This is worth mention, because the 
vaulted ceiling has been attributed to Napoleon’s architects, 
Percier and Fontaine, in 1806. All that they did, however, 
was to decorate the existing vault, and to flute the columns 
and complete the capitals. There is a rather uncomfortable 
suspicion that they may have meddled with Goujon’s figures, 
and that these are not as the great sculptor left them; but 
it does not seem probable that any material restoration of 
them has been made. An abstract of Professor Blomfield’s 
paper appears on page 610. 
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By Prof ssos REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A.* 


In his paper vead before the Royal Institute of British Architects on December 5th, 
Professor Reginald Blomfield recalled a remarkable Sixteenth-Century partnership and an 


interesting phase of architectural history. 


IERRE LESCOT;, ‘sieur de Clagny, 
abbé of Clermont, canon of Notre- 
Dame, and omicial architect ot ihe 


Louvre, )) was) )boOrn ate Larissa pout 
1510, and came of a _ legal family 
of some distinction. Of his early 


life nothing is known except what can be 
gathered from a poetical epistle addressed 
to him by Ronsard. Beyond this, and a 
complimentary reference to his skill as a 
painter, in a treatise on money by Jean 
Bodin (1578), nothing is known ot 
Lescot’s  traiming; there is no evi- 
dence that he’ went ‘to Italy, nor 
did he produce any works in = archi- 
tecture. He first appears on _ the 
scene in charge of fubé or _ rood 
loft of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, which 
was being built between 1540 and 1544. 

It will be found that in every work in 
which Lescot was engaged he never failed 
to associate with himself Jean Goujon. 
The only contemporary mention of Lescot 
in connection with the Jubé is the soli- 
tary entry in the Comptes, which makes 
no reference to any design prepared by 
him, and in no way warrants the assump- 
tion that he did in fact design the screen. 
The Jubé was destroyed in 1745. Piganiol 
de la Force describes it as having been 
formed with three semi-circular arches, 
divided by piers of engaged Corinthian 
columns. 

Lescot and Goujon were also associated 
in the famous “ Fontaine des Innocents,” 
which was built in 1550 at an angle formed 
by two streets, the Rue aux Fers and the 
Rue. St.) Denis, next *thetGhurch jot sthe 
Innocents. The fountain abutted against 
the church, and was built as an open log- 
gia with two arches at the sides and one 
at the end. It was taken down in 1785, 
and rebuilt more or less in its present 
form, as a detached square pavilion, with 
a new plinth and additional sculpture, in 
a manner which gives an entirely false 
impression of the original design. Lescot, 
as the best known man at the Court, was 
appointed architect of the new buildings 
at the Louvre and the royal buildings in 
Paris, with full power to conclude all con- 
tracts and arrange for the execution of 
the works. Lescot started the work im- 
mediately after Easter, 1547; but in 1549 
a change of plan was decided on. Lescot 
Was commissioned to prepare a new de- 
sign and specification and to pull down 
so much of the work already done as was 
necessary to carry it out. 

Lescot’s design is believed to have pro- 
vided for the entire rebuilding of the rect- 
angular court of the mediwval Louvre. 
The work was begun on the west side, 
facing towards the Tuileries, and was 
carried towards the river southwards from 
the present entrance, returning eastward 
along the river front in the direction of 
St. Germain ]’Auxerrois and Notre-Dame. 
Though he was not disturbed in his charge 
of the building, his work was probably 
limited to the superintendence of the 
south wing: and the curious thing is that 
when the little gallery was built at the 
south-west angle, and the great gallery 
crossing from the Tuileries alone the 
river front to join the Louvre, Lescot 
does not appear to have been consulted, 
and the work was placed in other hands. 


*Abstract of a paper read before the R.I.B.A., on 
December 5th. 


Palustre Jaid it down as almost certain 
that Lescot designed the Chapel of the 
Valois. The work was carried on by fits 
and starts. Lescot is said by Palusire to 
have superintended it till 1570, when he 
was superseded by Bullant. 

The Hotel Carnavalet has been attri- 
buted to him, but probably the only 
ground for this suggestion is that Jean 
Goujon undoubtedly executed some of the 
sculpture here. The Louvre and the Jubé 
of St. Germain are the only works with 
which Lescot is known, on authentic evi- 
dence, to have been connected. 

In regard to the designs for the Louvre, 
the plan was not particularly original. It 
was to follow the lines of the old Louvre 
in general outline, and the wings were to 
be in single thickness; that is, there was 
no attempt to provide independent access 
to the various rooms. The Hall of the 
Caryatides, with the Tribunal, some forty- 
five metres by thirteen, was a splendid 
room, and some very elaborate work was 
carried out in the King’s room. In Lescot’s 
design there is a distinct reminis- 
cence of the ground-floor arcades of Ancy 
le Franc. There is some ground for be- 
lieving that Ancy le Franc was designed 
by Serlio, and the story that Serlio pre- 
pared a design for the Louvre which was 
set aside in favour of Lescot’s has never 
been proved or disproved. How was it 
possible for a man who, so far as is 
known, had not been in Italy, and had cer- 
tainly not studied architecture from his 
youth up, as De l)Orme had done, to 
arrive per saltum at this perfection in de- 
tail? It is evident that the designer was 
more intent on sculpture than architec- 
ture, for there is no attempt to keep the 
two in scale and relation to each other. 
The niches are too small for any figure 
that could possibly stand up against the 
colossal figures on the upper storey. That, 
perhaps, is not the fault of the original 
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design, as these figures were carried out 
after Goujon had fled to Italy. The mas-~ 
ter-hand that might have kept the scale 
and balance of the design was no longer 
there, and Lescot, left to himself, was 
powerless to control the exuberance of in- 
ferior men. Lescot’s design for the Louvre 
(I call it so for convenience) is very much. 
what one would expect of an amateur 
whose ideas are translated into practical 
shape by a skilful sculptor, with an un- 
usual knowledge of architectural detail! 
and a keen eye for opportunities of sculp- 
ture. But it is not a great composition. 
It shows no sensibility to light and shade, 
{o the possibilities of mass and outline. 
Considered as architecture, it is timid 
and commonplace, only redeemed by the 
perfection of its workmanship and Gou-— 
jon’s magnificent sculpture. 

Goujon, whose fame now rests entirely 
on his sculpture, was, as a matter of fact, 
an architect of admitted reputation and 
attainments, and was perfectly capable of 
supplying that technical knowledge, the 
absence of which I cannot help suspecting 
in Lescot. Nothing is known of his early 
training. He is first heard of at Rouen, 
where he was employed at St. Maclow 
and in the Cathedral (1540-42). At St. 
Maciou he carried out the black marble 
columns supporting the organ-gallery, 
and parts of the famous doors at the west 
end. In the Cathedral he made the figure 
of Georges d’Amboise the younger for the: 
d’Amboise monument in 1541-42. This 
figure was destroyed, ten years later, in 
order that d’Amboise might figure on the: 
tomb in his Cardinal’s robes. The Brezé 
monument was being put up at the same 
time on the opposite side of the choir, 
and tradition has always credited Goujor 
witb part of this work. 

In 1544 Goujon was in Paris working 
on the rood screen of St. Germain, witl» 
Simon le Roy and (Laurence Regnauldin, 
and appears in the Comptes as “tailleur 
d’ymages.” It must have been about this 
time that he, or Ponce, carved the splen- 
did panels of lions on either side of the 
entrance to the Hétel Carnavalet, and the 
figure with the cornucopia on the key- 
stone. Goujon must also have been em- 
ployed in the Chateau of Ecouen before 
1547. In that year a translation of Vitru- 
vius by Jean Martin was published at 
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Paris with illustrations and an introduc- 
tion by Goujon. Martin in his dedication 
to Henry II., described Goujon as 
“nagueres architecte a Monseigneur le 


Connétable, et maintenant lun des 
votres.” Goujon himself, with character- 
istic modesty, only called’ himself 


“ studieux d’architecture.” 

With De Orme his relations were prob- 
ably the normal ones of architect and 
sculptor, except that, judging from the 
evidence, they were not _ particularly 
friendly. De ?Orme employed him at 
Anet, where Goujon executed the Fames 
in the pendentives of the dome of the 
Chapel, and the figures of children carry- 
ing the emblems of the Passion on the 
softits of the north and south arches. But 
his most famous work here was the group 
of Diana and the Stag, which once sur- 
mounted a lofty fountain standing in the 
court at the back of the Chapel. The 
figures and upper part of the pedestal are 
now in the Louvre. 

After Anet, Goujon devoted himself to 
the sculpture of the Louvre. In September, 
1562, le receives payment of 716 livres 
for works that he has done and will do at 
the Louvre. After that he disappears 
from the accounts and from France. Le- 
gends grew up of his having been mur- 
dered in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
when at work on the Fontaine des Inno- 
cents, and almost the memory of him was 
lost in the early part of the last century. 
Goujon, who was of the Reformed reili- 
gion, had already got into trouble at 
Etampes in 1555, when he was arrested, 
but let out on bail. Had he turned on 
Lescot, and so lost his protection? Or 
was it impossible for a man of his known 
opinions to remain in Paris? 


Discussion. 


Mr. A, E. Rickards, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Professor Blomfield, referred 
to the lecture as a delightful variation 
from the usual form of entertainment at 
the Institute. Studies such as these lent 
invaluable assistance in making one’s own 
work sublime. His disappointment, how- 
ever was very real. He had expected to 
listen to the story of an ideal partnership, 
such as existed between Brunelleschi and 
Donatello. It was, at any rate, something 
to Lescot’s credit that he insisted upon 
being associated with Goujon. He (Mr. 
Rickards) had always regarded the Foun- 
tain of the Innocents as an original work, 
and not as a compilation as he now learnt 
from Mr. Blomfield’s lecture. This again 
demonstrated the value of such studies as 
helping to correct understanding of the 
works that were taken as standards in 
architecture. 

Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., support- 
ing, said it was rather gratifying to find 
that an architect was willing to give some 
credit to the sculptor. He (the speaker) 
valued Goujon as being the first to break 
away from the crudities of debased. Gothic 
and the influence of equally crude Flem- 
ish Renaissance, The more architects 
knew of sculpture, he continued, the bet- 
ter both for the art of sculpture and of 
architecture. The young sculptor, too, 
should have some training in architecture 
for the benefit of his future. 

Mr. H. H. Stratham said he was rather 
surprised that Lescot had been knocked 
on the head so much. He had always 
heard of him as being the architect of the 
first portion of the Louvre. One part of 
this building seemed much superior to the 
rest. He referred to the small attic on 
the top, which was in far better proportion 
than the later work, with its three nearly 
equal storeys. Jean Goujon’s style was a 
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peculiar adaptation of Greek feeling trans- 
lated into French, in which Goujon stood 
quite alone. The caryatides in the Louvre 
have remarkable resemblance to those on 
the Erechtheion—the same general com- 
position imbued with a totally new feel- 
ing. It was not in the least probable that 
Goujon had ever been to Greece, but he 
had possibly seen drawings or casts. Gou- 
jon really began as an architect. 

Mr. Statham then referred to the prob- 
lem of fitting sculpture to architectural 
bounds and conditions. The lesson to be 
learnt, he said, was that if sculpture was 
to be satisfactorily combined with archi- 
tecture, the sculptor should know some- 
thing of architecture in the first instance, 
and his work would not then be merely 
something extraneous fitted into an archi- 
tectural frame. 

Mr. W. H. Ward observed that with all 
Professor Blomfield had said about Gou- 
jon he felt in perfect agreement. From 
the personal standpoint it was interesting 
to learn that in the year 1542 Goujon was 
arrested as a Protestant in connection with 
a sermon preached by a Lutheran pastor. 
The speaker then referred to a number of 
Goujon’s works still zz s¢tu, and mentioned 
a white and black marble altar, since re- 
moved to the Chateau de Chantilly. Pro- 
fessor Blomfield’s treatment of Lescot 
hardly gave him the full credit of being 
an architect. Lescot, it should be borne 
in mind, was in charge of the works at the 
Louvre some years before Goujon came 
on the scene. Lescot, in 1541, was prob- 
ably the only one who had knowledge of 
Vitruvian teaching ; and there was nothing 
to prove that he did not make a journey 
to Italy. In the last few years of his life 
Lescot’s advice was sought with respect to 
the building of a new bridge, and his evi- 
dence was of a practical nature—of con- 
struction rather than of design. Lescot 
might very likely have made the general 
design of the Louvre, and have been in- 
fluenced by Goujon in the detail. The 
speaker then referred to Professor Blom- 
field’s criticism of the facade of the Louvre 
when seen from the upper side of the 
court. The criticism was somewhat un- 
fair when the fact that the court was now 
twice its original size was taken into ac- 
count. The court, as designed by Lescot, 
was intended to be much smaller, rather 
in the nature of a large hall, and the de- 
tail, consequently seen from a much nearer 
standpoint, was quite appropriate. 

Mr. F. Derwent Wood, A.R.A., 
said that Goujon very probably saw 
the fountain by Ammanati, in Flo- 
rence, and he must also have seen 
some Greek or Early Renaissance 
panels, as shown by his angles, which were 
always cut back so that the shadows were 
well defined at any distance. He might 
possibly have seen some fine examples of 
relief, such as the Parthenon frieze, to 
which his work was in many respects simi- 
lar. 

Mr. Edward Warren said that Goujon 
always seemed to express riotous joy in 
his work; he revelled and rioted in beauty. 
Goujon, the speaker believed, must have 
been in contact with the Italians or their 
work. His own work was so full of 
native French spirit, and his art was never 
hampered by attempting to “Italianise” it. 
There was nothing remotely contemporary 
in Europe that could compare with it. It 
was remarkable that his influence did not 
steal across the channel. 

Mr, Leonard Stokes said they had lis- 
tened to a critical literary essay, such as 
was not often heard at the Institute. 

Professor Blomfield, replying, admitted 
the justice of Mr. Ward’s criticism of his 
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remarks about the courtyard of the 
Louvre. The two lions on the Carnavalet 
could be attributed to Goujon; and there 
was no evidence to show that Goujon had 
been in touch with Greek work. Referring 
to the relationship between architect and 
sculptor, Professor Blomfield said he 
wanted the two to work together, the 
sculptor to supplement the architect in 
monumental work. 


“LICENTIATE. R.LB.A.” 


At a meeting of architects held at Cardiff 
on the 5th inst., with Mr. Wilson, 
BRILB A, the President of the Cardiff 
South Wales and Monmouthshire Society, 
in the chair, Mr. A. W. S. Cross and 
Mr. George Hubbard, representing the 
Council of the R.I.B.A., addressed the 
assembly in explanation of the policy with 
regard to the formation of the new Class 
of Licentiates of the Institute. The pro- 
ceedings terminated in a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Council of the R.I.B.A. for 
the efforts it was making in the cause of 
the unification or registration of the pro- 
fession. Almost every architect present 
who hitherto had remained unattached to 
any society, filled up the application forms 
for Licentiates. Already about 500 archi- 
tects have been admitted as Licentiates, or 
have been approved as such by the Coun- 
cil. There are many hundreds of archi- 
tects who still remain unattached to any 
society, and the facilities which are now 
afforded of joining the Royal Institute 
should not be neglected. Only twelve 
months from the 23rd of March last are 
allowed, under the by-laws of the R.I.B.A.. 
to architects to join the Institute as Licen- 
tiates, and the Council is to be congratu- 
lated upon its action in sending represen- 
tatives into the provinces to explain the 
particulars of this class of membership. 

Messrs. Cross and Hubbard also at- 
tended, with the same object, a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Birming- 
ham Architectural Association, on Wednes- 
day evening, December 8, the president, 
Mr. A. S. Dixon, M.A., in the chair. Ap- 
plications for membership were received 
from twenty-five gentlemen, and the pro- 
ceedings were brought to a conclusion with 
a cordial vote of thanks to the R.I.B.A. 
Council for sending delegates to explain its 
proposals with regard to the 


A Statutory 
qualification of architects. 


Dr Eee ViOhEe CURSE. 


At the London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, last week, Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes, lecturing on “Smoke and its Pre- 
vention,” said that one of the greatest bene- 
fits that could possibly be conferred upon 
the country would be the abolition of the 
smoke curse. Much of the smoke of to-day 
was accumulated poison, It had been 
generally admitted that during the last ten 
years the effects of coal smoke had not 
been quite so bad as during the previous 
twenty years. At the present time less 
smoke was being registered than in the 
eighties and nineties. Dr. Shaw had esti- 
mated that 70 per cent. of the smoke given 
off was due to the domestic grate. That 
might be true of London, but at Sheffield 
or Birmingham the factories would pro- 
duce 70 per cent., and the domestic grate 
the smaller quantity. During the last 20 
years vigorous efforts had been made to 
reduce the smoke trouble. Where firms 
had taken up the question some of the 
best results had been obtained. They had 
not only done away with the smoke, but 
had saved thousands of pounds by doing 
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so. The introduction of gas cookers and 
gas stoves in the home had also materially 
iy | contributed to smoke abatement. They 
| were extremely fond of their open 
fire-places and he for one would be sorry 
Wi to see them superseded. It was really a 
A | habit of heaping up the fire with coal 
ii that caused the smoke. By putting on the 
Mi coal the top surface was deadened, and 
i the radiation of the fire was cut off. At 
WW first there was a white cloud, and finally 
(| a dense mass of smoke, which escaped 
Ht | without combustion up the chimney. If 
| they adopted a grate and arranged it in 
y | such a way as to bring a sharp draught of 
air close on the surface of the burning 
fuel much might be done to abate the 
smoke nuisance. 


| CONSTRUCTING A SPORTS 
STADIUM. 


Wa In Tacoma, U.S., there has just been 
HY completed a High School stadium with an 
estimated seating capacity of 30,000. 
The plan was finally aranged in the shape 
of a U with diverging legs, the open end 
HI overlooking Puget Sound. At the bottom 
of the seats was placed a walk, and at 
the top a promenade, hoth running entirely 
around the stadium. The running track, 
having five laps to the mile, was arranged 
H | so as to have easy turns; and with a 


yi straight-away at the open end of the sta- 
dium, to accommodate the 1oo-yd. dash 
i and the 120-yd. hurdle race. With E 

street above the stadium at an elevation 
yi) of about 240ft. above sea level, the finished 
i |, field was arranged at an elevation of 14oft.- 
| H and the level of the promenade soft. 
higher. Around the stadium the earth was 
sloped, with an inclination of 1} to 1, to 
the parapet wall of the promenade. At 
points where the height was too great to 
allow of the inclination in the available 
run, retaining walls were provided. At 
the open end of the field the earth was 
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sloped from the level of the field with an 
inclination of 13 to 1. This was only a tem- 
porary arrangement. When the proposed 
boulevard is built, a retaining wall will be 
built at its outer edge, and an ornamental 
iron fence will be built at the open end 
of the field between the stadium and the 
boulevard. 

The water falling on the seats was 
drained to the lower walk, in which out- 
lets were provided at intervals of about 
3oft. on the straight, and 3o0ft. on the 
curved part. From these outlets the water 
was Carried in 3in. pipes to a sewer pipe 
just inside the inner parapet wall. ‘Tile 
drains were placed behind all retaining 
walls. These drains were carried under 
the superstructure down to the field, there 
joining the field drainage system. 

In the field the drainage is very simple. 
All around the outside of the field was car- 
ried an 8in. sewer pipe, which receives 
all the water from behind the retaining 
walls and the drainage from the seats. In 
the middle, and running the full length of 
the field, was run a straight line of drain 
tile varying in size from 3 to 6in. On either 
side, eight branches of 3in. tile were car- 
ried to the edge of the field. At the open 
end of the field, all drainage was carried 
to the extreme eastern part of the stadium, 
there passing through a sand trap, and 
joining the drainage system of the High 
School building. This was done in order 
to leave all drainage undisturbed when 
the boulevard with its retaining walls is 
built. The sewage from the toilet and 
dressing rooms has a separate system of 
drainage, and was similarly disposed of. 

In the inner wall of the promenade were 
placed 28 ornamental iron posts, each car- 
rying a torch lamp with a powerful reflec- 
tor. On cables stretched across the field 
were suspended 12 other lamps of the same 
type. 

A large portion of the ground upon 
which the stadium was built was a 
cemented gravel, but in other parts a very 
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deep fill was found. In the filled parts it 
was necessary to drive piling for a tounda- 
tion. The piles were well seasoned fir 
with a minimum diameter of 1oin. at one 
end, and 14in. at the other. In driving 
the piles a penetration of 5in. was allowed 
under the last five blows of a 1-ton hammer 
falling 2oft. The ends of all piles were 
treated with carbolineum. 

The superstructure was carried on piers, 
of which there are six in a row, spaced as 
shown on the sectional drawing. The 
cemented gravel has a safe bearing value 
of 8 to 10 tons per square foot, but on 
account of the shape of the structure, this 
was not a factor in designing the footings, 
which were made of plain concrete. 

All concrete was of a 1 : 6 mixture, using 
sand and gravel, the aggregate being so 
proportioned as to obtain the maximum 
density. In the stadium proper mild steel 
rods, Clinton fabric, and latticed steel 
beams were used as reinforcement. In the 
retaining walls it was thought better to use 
bars having a mechanical bond, and in 
these corrugated bars were used. In the 
stadium proper, with these conditions, the 
following assumptions were made: 

The live load on the seats was taken to 
be 80lb. per square foot, and on the pro- 
menade and lower walk toolb. per square 
foot. Full dead and live loads were figured 
on all members. 

Concrete in tension, 0; concrete in shear, 
50lb, per square inch; concrete in direct 
compression, 40olb.; extreme fibre stress 
in bending, 7oolb. ; adhesion between con- 
crete and steel, 7olb. Steel in tension, 
16,000lb. per square inch; steel in com- 
pression (in columns), 4,ooolb.; steel in 
shear, 10,ooolb. Ratio of moduli of elas- 
ticity of steel and concrete was taken to be 
15. 
The columns being short, it was unneces- 
sary to design them for fixture; and in 
their design they were increased in size to 
better withstand any sliding tendency that 
might develop in the ground. In calculat- 
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ing bending stresses, the straight-line for- 
mula was used. The girders were figured 
as simple beams, and maximum bending 
moment was taken as W 2/8. 

The beams under the extreme outer edge 
of the promenade were not figured as being 
continuous, but the maximum bending 
moment was assumed to be W 1/10. 

The beams forming the risers of the seats 
were latticed, being built of steel angles 
and flat bars. They were set directly on 
the girders and the ends bolted together 
over the girders by means of fish-plates. 
They were figured as simple beams, and 
sufficiently strong without the aid of en- 
closing concrete to bear safely the assumed 
load. Over the beams. were laid 
strips of Clinton wire fabric 5in. 
by oin. mesh 12/12 wire, the wires 
on the sin. spacing being laid _nor- 
mal to the beam. Where two layers 
of fabric joined they were securely wired 
together. It was at first intended to con- 
struct the beams of reinforced concrete, but 
it was found that by substituting beams of 
structural steel a comparatively large sav- 
ing could be made. This was accom- 
plished, first, by a saving of time in erect- 
ing, and, second, a saving of time and 
money in form work. The latter was ac- 
complished by hanging the forms from the 
steel beams, thereby making unnecessary 
expensive shoring below. 

In some cases, especially in massive 
work, expansion joints are provided from 
25ft. to soft. apart throughout the length 
of the structure. In this case, however, it 
was considered better for two reasons to 
provide sufficient steel in the concrete to 
take up the contraction and expansion; 
first, because expansion joints would be 
almost as unsightly as cracks, and, second, 


because of the thin section ot the concrete 
subjected to temperature stresses. The 
amount of steel required depends on the 
range of temperature to which the con- 
crete is subjected, and to the position of 
the steel in the concrete. 

The principal quantities used in the con- 
struction were approximately as follows: 
Excavation, 185,000. cu. yd.; concrete, 
10,000 cu. yd.; steel, 160 tons; Clinton 
fabric, 130,000 sq. ft. 

The seating capacity of the stadium is 
estimated by the architect to be 30,000, 
but by using the available standing room 
35,000 people have been in the stadium at 
one time, and none of them on the field. 
It is planned, should necessity arise, to 
build additional seats on the terraces. In 
this way the seating capacity could be in- 
creased by 12,000 to 15,000. ‘The entire 
cost was about 135,000 dollars. 


Weatherall and Green, sur- 
auctioneers, Chancery 


Messrs. 
veyors and 


geet 


asy 


Lane, announce that they have taken®<% 


into partnership Mr. Sydney A. Smith, 


F.S.I., who has been their princi- 
pal surveying assistant for the past 
fifteen years. The style of the firm 


will be unaltered, remaining as for the past 
fifty years. 
* * 

Messrs. George Jennings, Ltd., hydraulic 
and sanitary engineers, Lambeth Palace 
Road, S.E., announce that they have been 
honoured by the receipt of the Royal War- 
rant appointing them Sanitary Engineers 
to His Majesty King George V. Messrs. 
George Jennings also held the warrant of 
appointment in the same capacity to his 
late Majesty King Edward VII. 
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TWO DUNDEE LIBRARIES. 


Blackness Branch Library, Dundee. 


This branch library (illustrated in our 
centre plate) is one of a series of five build- 
ings presented to Dundee by Dr. Carnegie, 
and occupies a triangular piece of ground 
at the junction of Perth Road and Black- 
ness Avenue. The basement is entirely 
occupied as storage rooms. On the ground 
floor are the lending department and the 
reading room for children; while the upper 
floor is occupied as a general reading room 
and ladies’ reading room. The building 
is faced with redstone from Closeburn 
Quarry, Dumfriesshire, and the whole 
work was carried out by local contractors 
at a cost of £7,000. The contractors (all 
of Dundee) were:—William Bennet, 
mason work; James Pollock, joiner work; 
Leshe Reoch, plaster work; T. M. Dewar, 
plumber work; W. Mealmaker and Son, 
slater work; Allan Boath, painter work; 
G. H. Nicoll and Co., installation of elec- 
tric wiring, heating, and railings. The 
sculpture was executed by Albert H. 
Hodge, of London, and the electric light 
fittings were supplied by Perry and Co., 
London. The architect is Mr. James 
Thomson, the Dundee City Architect. 


Coldside Branch Library, Dundee. 


This branch library, one of a series of 
five that have been given to: Dundee by 
Dr. Carnegie, occupies a corner site of the 
form of an obtuse angle at the corner of 
Strathmartine Road and Loons Road. 
The basement is entirely occupied as 
storage rooms. The stone is frem Black- 
pasture Quarry, Northumberlandshire, and 
the facing bricks are from Ruabon, North 
Wales. The whole work was carried out 
by local contractors at a cost of £7,000. 
The architect is Mr. James Thomson, the 
Dundee City Architect, and the contractors 
(all of Dundee) were :—A. and T. Craig, 
mason work; P. Anderson and Sons, plum- 
ber work; Alex. McRitchie, plaster work; 
James Laburn and Son, slater work; Wil- 
liam Norwell, painter work; J. Mackersie, 
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installauon of electric lizht; G. H. Nicoll 
and Co. heating; Thomas Russell, steel 
work and railings. The electric light fit- 
tings were supplied by Perry and Co., 
London, and the sculpture was executed 
by Albert Hodge, London. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Professional Conduct, 

The attention of members and licentiates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
is called to the following resolution passed 
by the Council at its meeting on Novem- 
ber 21, which is to form No. 6 of the Re- 
solutions relating to Professional Conduct : 
“Any member or licentiate of t! 
Institute who takes part in any 
tion 


1e Royal 
y competi- 
as to which the Council shall have 
declared by a resolution published in the 
Journal of the Royal Institute that mem- 
bers or licentiates shall not take part be- 
cause the conditions are not in accordance 
With the published Regulations of the 
Royal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
tions, shall be deemed to be guilty of un- 
professional conduct.” 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DEc. 31. BouRNEMOUTH. 
Mr. J. E. BEALE’s PREMISES. 
Our issue for October 
Society of Architects 
issue of November 2nd 

JANUARY 20, IQIt. 
TauNTonN.—The Education 
the Borough of Taunton 
practising in that borough to submit designs 
for a provided school for 440 children. No 
premium is*offered, but the author of the 
selected design may Carry out the work at 
the commission of 5 per cent. Address 


George H. Kite, Town Clerk, Municipal 
Buildings, Taunton. 


REBUILDING oF 
Particulars in 
12, and see notes by 
and R.I.B.A., in our 


SCHOOL FOR 
Committee of 
invite architects 


FEB 1, 1911. DuBLIN. NEw PAVILION, 
RoyaL HosPIrat FOR INCURABLES AT Donny- 
BROOK.—Particulars in our issue for October 
T2). 

FEB... 8). “rort. PENRITH SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. The Governors of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s 


Grammar School, Penrith, are pre- 
pared to receive competitive designs for the 
erection of a new secondary school, accom- 
modating 200 students, with provision for 
the conduct of technical and evening classes. 
The following premiums are offered: ESt, 
4503 2nd, esis earls Lio. The designs 
must be sent in not later than February 8th, 


1911, to James Cropper, The Vicarage, Pen- 
rith, Clerk to the Governors. 


MARCH 1, 1911. MUNICIPAL OFFICES, 
CoveNtRY.—This competition is open to all 
architects, and the assessor is Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber. Particulars (on receipt of two 
guineas) from Geo. Sutton, Town Clerk, ro, 
Hay Lane, Coventry. See our issue for 
November 23ra. 

MARCH 15, 1911. THEATRE AT SAN SALVA- 
DOR.—Particulars in our issue for October 26. 


No DaTE. TREDEGAR (Mon.). Mone 
VILLAGE.—The Directors of the Oakdale 
Navigation Collieries, Ltd., offer a prize of 
too guineas for the best set of plans for the 
building of a model village for this colliery. 
Particulars from Mr. A. S. Tallis, general 
manager, Oakdale Navigation Collieries, bagel. 
Tredegar, Mon. 


No Date. SovutTuport ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL_.—Local architects (including those 
residing in Birkdale) are invited to compete. 
Particulars from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Southport. 


No DATE. LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 
PavVILION.—The Urban District Council of 
Llandrindod Wells invite competitive plans 
of a pavilion to be erected in the Recreation 
Ground ; first and second premiums. An as- 
sessor will be appointed. Particulars from 


D. C. Davies, Clerk to the Council, Llan- 
drindod Wells. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Re-planning of Bradford. 


lo the Editor of THe ARCHITECTS? 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


AND 


SIR,—I have read with much interest the 
correspondence on the re-planning of Brad- 
ford, and should like to add a few sugges- 
tions. 

I notice that, up to the present, all the 
suggestions show the proposed railway on 
the same side of the Exchange Station. 
If there is no conclusive reason for that 
route, | would suggest that the railway be 
taken along the other side of the Exchange 
Station following Brook Street and Norfolk 
Street, as shown on the accompanying 
plan. It would entirely avoid the disad- 
vantages of cutting through all the blocks 
of buildings, and breaking up streets 
(necessitating an enormous amount of 
making good, etc.) inseparable from the 
already proposed routes. The advantages 
to be gained are that the route is already 
in existence (in embryo, certainly), and all 
that is necessary, roughly speaking, is to 
widen these streets—which is certainly a 
simple matter compared with the whole- 
sale cutting up on the other side. The 


Mi 


further advantages are that the scheme 
would present an opportunity (never to be 
afforded again, perhaps) of improving that 
quarter of the town. 

A main thoroughfare might be taken 
direct from Forster Square to Peel Place, 
and both these centres might well be en- 
larged, especially on account of the sta- 
tions. At the same time, Chapel Street 
might be straightened, and an open space 
formed, to the great improvement of both 
buildings. Another street will be required 
between the Court House and the Ex- 
change. All the important buildings will 
by this means be opened up_ by direct 
routes—greatly adding to the convenience 
of the general public. This method of 
planning would also show off the town 
to much better advantage; and, as regards 
cost, I am sure that the enhanced value 
of the plots would balance the cost of im- 
provements. Another great advantage of 
this scheme would be that the railway 
would not be so obtrusive as in a new and 


important street like the proposed Kings- 
way. 
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In view of the great facilities afforded 
by the Town Planning Act, and the oppor- 
tunity presented by the railway extension, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the improve- 
ments will be on an adequate scale, and 
laid out on a definite axial plan. Also, 
this scheme lends itself admirably to artis- 
tic treatment—a consideration which un- 
fortunately has not received sufficient 
attention hitherto, and the importance of 
which from an educational point of view 
cannot be urged too strongly. 

If this matter is taken up as it should 
be, in a public-spirited, intelligent manner, 
there is a good chance of doing something 
which will be worthy of the importance and 
world-wide name of the town of Bradford. 


WELLWISHER. 


MR. CARRERE ON THE ST. 
GEORGE'S HALL MEMORIAL 
SCHEME. 


Professor Adshead, of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, has received the following letter from 
Mr. John M. Carrere, senior partner of 
Messrs. Carrere and Hastings, the eminent 
American architects ;:— 

“Dear Mr. Adshead,—I am indeed sur- 
prised and shocked to learn of the con- 
templated project to erect an equestrian 
statue of King Edward on the terrace at 
the foot of the main flight of steps at St. 
George’s: Halla Vio destroy in.this manner 
the monumental character and simple 
treatment, the bigness of this whole 
facade, with its central colonnade and 
approaches, would be of such a great 
calamity that it ought to be prevented by 
good sound advice and an appeal to the 
common sense of the people, who in the 
last analysis ought to trust to the 
expert opinion and judgment of the artists 
in such matters. The statue will suffer, 
and the ‘building and its setting will lose 
much of its character, and there surely 
must be other available and commanding 
sites in your city, perhaps more distinctive 
sites, where the statue would count for 
its full value without detracting from its 
Surroundings, as it is sure to do in this 
instance. To place the statue as pro- 
posed would simply be adding one more 
feature, a superfluous detail which would 
be somewhat lost in an already complete 
ensemble, while it would count for all that 
it is intended on a site of which it could 
be the central feature. 

“It occurs to me to suggest that you 
endeavour to establish in your city an 
Art Commission, such as we have for the 
City of New York. In the twelve years 
of its existence it has done such efficient 
service and has secured the confidence and 
respect of the community to such an ex- 
tent that no attempt has been made by poli- 
ticlans to interfere with its functions or to 
modify the statutes under which it was 
created, excepting to enlarge its powers and 
extend its influence. I am sending you a 
copy of the Act, which is simple, and has 
proven so effective.—With kindest regards, 
very truly yours, 

JOHN M. CaRRERE.” 

“225, Fifth Avenue, New York. 

November 22, 1910.’ 

The establishment of such cominissions 
as Mr, Carrere suggests is no doubt merely 
a question of time. We have always held 
that this is the only satisfactory means of 
dealing with questions such as these which 
have arisen at Liverpool and elsewhere in 
connection with King Edward memorials; 
and we must confess to some surprise that, 
in view of the provisions of the Town Plan- 
ning Act, the movement in this direction 
has been so excessively slow. 
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This doorway, the work of the younger Wood, was erected about 1768. The Order is Doric, and has the same detail as that in the Circus, 
from which it is removed only a few feet. 


DOORWAY IN BROCK STREET, BATH. 
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The Late Mr. Wornum and the R.I.B.A. 
Examiners in Architecture. 

At a meeting of the Examiners in Archi- 
tecture held at the Royal. Institute of 
British Architects on Wednesday last, a 
resolution was passed expressing their 
sense of the great loss sustained by the 
Institute in the lamentable death of Mr. 
R. Selden Wornum, to whose work as an 
examiner for more than twenty years, and 
in the organisation of architectural educa- 
tion, the Royal Institute and a succession 
of generations of students to whose in- 
terests he devoted time and care without 
stnit are so deeply indebted. 


Professor Ludwig Knaus. 

Professor Ludwig Knaus, the German 
genre painter, who died last Thursday, 
was born at Wiesbaden in 1829. From 
1845 to 1852 he studied at Diisseldorf under 
Sohn and Schadow, but, to judge from 
his early pictures, the works of the great 
Netherlandish masters, Ostade and 
Teniers, exerted a much stronger influence 
upon him than the example of his imme- 
diate teachers. On leaving Diisseldorf he 
went to Paris, where he remained for eight 
years, and in 1874 took up his permanent 
position in Berlin, on being appointed to 
a teaching post at the Academy of Arts. 


Councillor Hains: 


It is with deep regret that we record the 
death of Councillor Thomas Huins, J.P., 
President of the Redditch Master Builders’ 
Association, which took place at his resi- 
dence, Dingleside, Redditch, on November 
26, after an illness of about four weeks’ 
duration. By the death of Mr. Huins 
Redditch loses one of the most prominent 
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of its public men. He was the eldest son 
of Mr. C. G. Huins, the founder of the 
firm of builders of Messrs. C. G. Huins and 
Sons, of which firm the deceased gentleman 
was the head at the time of his death. 
Mr. Thomas Huins found occasion for the 
performance of much public work. His 
abilities were recognised by his fellow 
townsmen, who elected him as a representa- 
tive on the Urban District Council. He 
was assiduous in his attention to the duties 
of that office, and in due course was elected 
to the chairmanship. He displayed a keen 
interest in the educational work of the 
town, and served upon the Higher Educa- 
tion Committee. He was also a recognised 
leader in religious, political, and temner- 
ance movements. Mr. Huins’ wife pre- 
deceased him many years ago, and he 
leaves a son and two daughters. The de- 
ceased gentleman was 53 years of age. 

The funeral took place on December “t 
and was attended by the members and 
officials of the Redditch Urban District 
Council, the members of the Master 
Builders’ Association, and several other 
bodies, societies and organisations.—FRED 
TURNER, Secretary, Redditch Master 
Builders’ Association. 


The Route of the St. Paul’s Bridge. 


According to the City Corporation’s Bill, 
to be introduced in the next session of 
Parliament, the new bridge will run from 
the junction of Southwark Street and 
Great Guildford Street to the south side 
of Cannon Street, about fifteen yards west 
of the centre of Old Change. The work 
will include the widening of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, between Cannon Street and 
Cheapside, and the construction of a sub- 
way for foot passengers. 
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FIRE RESISTANCE OF CINDER 
CONCRETE. 


The cinder concrete walls of the build- 
ings used in fire-tests of tloors at 
Columbia University were erected two 
years ago, and have been subjected to five 
fire tests of 4 hours each, during which 
the average temperature has been 1,700 
degrees Fahr. At the end of each four- 
hour test a stream of water at 60-pound 
nozzle pressure was played back and forth 
over the ceiling for 10 minutes while the 
ceiling walls were red hot. After this 
severe treatment, Prof. Ira H. Woolson 
states, the walls were practically as good 
to-day as they were when new, except that 
the rear wall has been scored by th2 water 
to a depth of from } to 1 inch for two or 
three feet near the top. This wall gets 
the direct stream for a portion of the time, 
and always receives the deflected stream 
from the ceiling. A duplicate of this 
building torn down some years ago sus- 
tained seven four-hour tests at 1,700 de- 
grees before its removal. At that time 
the walls were as good as those in the pre- 
sent structure. Professor Woolson is of 
the opinion that within reasonable limits 
the percentage of coal and the amount of 
fire material in such cinders have very 
little if any effect upon their fire resisting 
qualities. | He believes that sifting and 
washing the cinders would be a useless 
expense, and injurious to the cinders as 
aggregate for concrete. The pieces of 
coal which came next to the surface of 
these walls have been burned to an ash, 
but remain in place and act as a non-con- 
ductor of heat. Plenty of particles of 
pure coal can be found in the walls less 
than two inches beneath the surface. 


DESIGN FOR A LARGE HALL. 


(Royal Academy Exhibition, 1910.) 


JAMES A. JONES, ARCHITECT. 
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THE SPIRE OF BOW CHURCH. 


The spire of Bow Church is one of 
Wren’s superb achievements. The accom- 
panying views are quite unique, that on 
the left having been taken in dead eleva- 
tion from an adjoining roof, the other 
being a telephotograph taken from street- 
level. The angle ornaments, of which a 
drawing is given on the next page, are 
shown in both views in relation to the 
whole. The height of the spire to the top 
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of the ball is 216ft.; te the base of the 
angle ornaments (i.e., tle top of the main 
cornice), 1a2ft. 

There is a walking-space arranged be- 
hind the balustrade at the level of the 
main cornice crowning the square portion. 
This passes beneath the inverted console 
ornaments, each of which, carried upon a 
stone cross-vault and four substantial piers, 
exerts a pressure upon the angle of the 
tower a few feet above the great corbels 
which bring the square to an octagon in- 
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ternally, and thence to a circular drum. 
Not only is the eye thus carried from the 
square tower to the circular spire by means 
of features of exceptional beauty of design, 
but also the necessary weight is obtained 
to counteract all thrust. Gwilt found it 
necessary to restore the consoles and flam- 
ing orbs in portions where the atmosphere 
had decayed them to such an extent as to 
render them unsafe under the swaying of 
the spire which takes place during the 
ringing of the full peal of bells. 


ARCHITECT, 
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FOREIGN STUDY AND TRAVEL AND 
NATIONAL STYLE. 


He maintained the impossibility 


of obtaining more than a superficial knowledge of the outward forms of the buildings of the 
past, and contended that sufficient acquaintance with tt could be acquired without ‘ seeking 


it in person on the spot.” 


Att styles of architecture in the past 

have owed their origin primarily to a 
desire to build in beauty, for from this de- 
sire there arose, in a perfectly natural way, 
a seeking after novelty. This seeking led 
to the production of new forms, and of 
these those that gave most pleasure were 
reproduced. Thus the styles came about, 
to wax and to wane, to live or to die as 
the future might decide. 


Architecture Regarded from a Wrong 
Standpornt. 


From a genesis such as this to the cul- 
mination of any style is a long step, for 
the evolution of architecture, depending 
as it does on external conditions, must 
necessarily be slow. It is Owing to imper- 
fect knowledge, insufficient appreciation, 
and even complete ignorance of very many 
of these external conditions that a proper 
understanding of architecture is so extra- 
ordinarily difficult. It is for these reasons 
that architecture is so often regarded from 
an entirely wrong standpoint, with unfor- 
tunate results, he was afraid, for the im- 
pression thereby gained is presented in 
false perspective, and the lesson to be 
learnt is misread. Not only is this to the 
detriment of the learner, but when his 
learning is subsequently applied in the 
exercise of his art it is to the detriment of 
that art also. This, in his view, was one 
of the ever-present dangers of too close a 
study of the architecture of the past. 

Take the architecture of a civilisation 
which, in its relation to other co-existent 
civilisations, occupied a position more or 
less analogous to that held by our own 
State at the present time—the Roman Em- 
pire—that of people whose dominating in- 
fluence led to colonial expansion. The 
lesson to be learnt from its architecture 
should surely be applicable to our own. 
Has it been learnt with advantage’? No. 
Can it be learnt? No. 

It is beyond human power for any stu- 
dent so to blind himself to the state of 
civilisation in which he has been brought 
up that he could sufficiently suppress his 
own entity in the attempt to realise cor- 
rectly a state which existed centuries ago. 
If this be so, how is he to form a proper 
judgment of Roman architecture? And 
in the absence of a proper judgment, how 
could he form a correct estimate of its 
worth? How can he tell with any pre- 
tence to accuracy the extent to which it 
met the conditions of life that then existed, 


the extent to which it reflected the 
knowledge of the day when it flour- 
mnedt (And “yet it seemed. to. the 


author to be imperative that this know- 
ledge should be first obtained if the result 
of the study is to be of practical value to 
him, for without that knowledge he may 
be led into merely wasting his time. 


A Sterile Study. 


But he might be told the object of our 
‘study is not to see how far Roman architec- 
ture was suited to the requirements of the 
Roman civilisation, but to inquire into 
its suitability for the requirements of 
present day. But several factors inter- 


vene to prevent the accurate determina- 
tion of an inquiry of such a trifling nature. 
The examples ot Roman architecture that 
remain to us are in varying states of decay. 
They are very few in number, spread, too, 
over a wide area. In their pristine beauty, 
when they might have been able to impart 
more information than they can now give 
us, they would have surely represented 
different values in the architectural scale. 
These remaining examples represent also, 
comparatively speaking, a narrow range of 
types or classes of buildings. Here, then, 
is the field of your inquiry—a field of wide 
boundaries but producing a limited crop. 
You spend five years or so, in indefatigable 
study, sketching, measuring, photograph- 
ing what exists, In exercising your im- 
agination to restore what has gone—an 
ideal student, in fact. You will unearth 
the moss of ages to uncover the bones of 
a dead past, but the soul of that past is 
beyond your grasp. You may discover 
how those bones were joined one to the 
other, but the spirit in which they were 
so joined you cannot reveal, for it is gone. 
You will come back with a superficial 
knowledge of the outward forms of two 
or three or more individual units of that 
vast fabric of Roman architecture—only 


a superficial knowledge, backed with 
plenty of conjecture. You will have learnt 
nothing that will tend to advance the 


architecture of to-day. Your first job will 
probably be as dismal a failure as can be 
imagined, and your first client, when he 
has his second commission to give, will 
look up some old studio friend of yours 
who did not get the Travelling Student- 
ship. 
At Home ov Abroad? 

He did not say that examples of ancient 
architecture should not be studied at all, 
for he could not conceive any architectural 
training of value that did not include in 
its syllabus a comprehensive review of the 
development of architecture in the se- 
quence of historic styles. But that review 
should play the same part in the training 
as does the learning of Latin and Greek, 
as dead languages in the education of a 
cultured English gentleman—that is to 
say, it should be a means only to an end. 
He believed that an all-sufficient know- 
ledge of the architecture of the past could 
now be acquired without spending perhaps 
the most valuable part of one’s life in 
seeking it in person on the spot, for it is 
in those years that immediately follow the 
student’s career as a pupil or in the schools 
that his mind is in its most expansive con- 
dition, and when impressions of a lasting 
nature are received most readily. It is 
ctuel to suggest that such a mind is 
worthily employed in attempting to un- 
ravel problems of the past in some out- 
of-the-way place abroad, and with all the 
difficulties in the way of obtaining a proper 
understanding. “And, when it is recol- 
lected that it is the most promising students 
that meet this fate, I say it is nothing less 
than intellectual ostracism of the worst 
type by the powers that be in the shape 
of those architectural autocrats who control 
the immediate destinies of our students.” 
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He held that those five years of the lives 
of our most promising students would be 
better devoted to unravelling the problems 
of the present in their own native land. 
There are national problems enough to be 
unravelled, and it is surely only by un- 
ravelling them that a national style will 
be developed. As we get older we are in- 
evitably more and more inclined to shirk 
serious attempt at their solution, so en- 
grossed do we become in building up a 
balance at our bank. It is the young men 
who should be in the front rank of the 
force tackling those problems. Why, 
then, consign them to outpost duty? This 
is the principle of the author’s proposition. 
An Alternative to Travelling Studentships. 

He offered as a mere suggestion that, 
say, a Minister of Fine Arts should have 
the bestowal of a number of commissions 
in connection with some of our public 
buildings. Instead of a travelling student- 
ship, the successful student, the student 
with knowledge, should have one of these 
commissions given to him. The author 
could not help thinking that by this means 
the cause of a national architecture would 
be advanced, if only by indirect means at 
first. 

What interest does the public take in 
our travelling students? Does it really 
care whether the influence of the travelling 
students’ work upon current architecture 
is for good or for bad? It cannot even 
decide, because it is in possession of no 
criterion by which the work may be 
judged. 

Reward the successful student as indi- 
cated, set the people a national standard 
they can look up to, and much would be 
done to awaken public interest in him 
and in his work, and, what is more im- 
portant, in architecture generally. 


Alien Intrusions. 


The chief objection the author advanced 
from the point of view of the development 
of a national style to this form of travel- 
ling study, was the tendency it fosters to 
introduce alien features into the work of 
the student or practitioner. However 
strong a man may be to avoid any con- 
sclous imitation, he is bound to be in- 
fluenced sub-consciously by what he has 
seen. For that reason he should confine 
his study to his own country, when his 
work is to lead to the development of a 
national style. 


Pre-Renaissance Inspiration. 


He did not think that anyone would 
question the statement that in pre-Renais- 
sance days the esthetic value of the build- 
ings was largely achieved with the assist- 
ance of a potent force exercised by the 
Church on the builders, a force which 
compelled each workman of his very faith 
to make his work beautiful. We must ad- 
mit, too, having regard to the haphazard 
building methods of the time, that the 
architecture was singularly successful and 
beautiful, and that when judged, so far as 
we can now do so, from the point of view 
of fitness, it is fully endowed with 
national characteristics. Now, one of the 
reasons why this architecture was so suc- 
cessful was in that it had progressed 
slowly on the lines by which all the great 
styles of the past had matured—that is to 
say, by means of knowledge supplied by 
tradition, and with an aim of an inspiring 
nature always in view. The objective of 
this aim is now often difficult to determine 
in many cases, and yet we feel instinc- 
tively that it really existed. And for so 
long as the change in social condition and 
the advancement of knowledge had pro- 
ceded slowly, so long did tradition prosper 
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and so long had the evolution of architec- 
ture kept pace. 

At the Renaissance social conditions 
changed so rapidly, and knowledge leapt 
forward at such a bound, that architecture 
by evolution was left behind, and so diea 
the old order as the living expression of 
the day. But it was a lingering death, for 
tradition dies hard. 

The Birth of the Modern Architect. 

Now, one of the most interesting out- 
comes of the new order was the initial ap- 
pearance on the scene of the architect in 
the sense that the word is understood to- 
day. Henceforward the knowledge and 
practice of all that architecture means was 
to be centred in the individual. The des- 
tiny of architecture lay in the lap of the 
future and in the hands of the architects. 
How has architecture fared at their hands 
in this country? The rise and fall of 
Anglo-Palladianism, the rise and fall of 
Anglo-Greek, the battle of the styles, the 
rise and fall of the Gothic revival, the age 
of eclecticism, our present position—do 
not these point all too forcibly tc the only 
answer we can honestly give to the au- 
thor’s question? Surely we are not proud 
of so gloomy a record of bright hopes re- 
curring only to be snuffed out in dismal 
failure. It points, only too eloquently, to 
the fact that our predecessors have squan- 
dered the glorious inheritance left us by 
Inigo Jones and Wren, and that they have 
failed in their trusteeship of the trust re- 
posed in them by the Renaissance. 

This is not the time or place for us to 
consider all the external circumstances 
which may have led to the sorry state the 
author had mentioned, for he admitted 
that the architects of the period were not 
wholly to blame. It is only necessary for 
us to reflect now upon the two factors 
which, in his view, undoubtedly conduced 
to this degeneration in order that we shall 
not similarly fail in handling so much of 
the inheritance as remains to us. These 
two factors are the head and tail of his 
proposition. 

The Absence of Definite Aim, 

It was the absence of any definite aim 
such as that which characterised pre- 
Renaissance architecture, the lack of a de- 
finite end such as, he suggested, would be 
afforded by a national style, that led to the 
restlessness, the readiness to clutch at 
straws, the helplessness that is only too 
apparent in many of the works of the 
period under observation. It was the 
want of this moving spirit that led to the 
gradual misunderstanding of the princi- 
ples and the misapplication of the essen- 
tials of architecture that can be discerned 
all too clearly in the works of even a few 
years ago. 

Architectural Conjuring. 

It was surely, he thought, the re- 
cognition of this lack of definite aim 
that. led ‘to the, establishments at 
various schools of thought and _ writ- 
ing, which, by the extraordinary fer- 
vour and bitterness with which they as- 
sailed their opponents, have done so much 
to belittle the architect in the estimation 
of the public, and so little to rectify, ex- 
cept in a cumulative sense, what they 
knew to be wrong. It was the outcome of 
this lack of definite aim that led to the 
practice of extensive travel.and study, 
whereby we have been involved in various 
gymnastics with the principles of our art. 
Thanks to the practice, the architects of a 
few generations ago became adepts in con- 
juring with the details of architecture. 

In Praise of the Home School. 

Now, though the past has been gloomy, 
the clouds that have lowered on our archi- 
tecture are lifting to reveal a horizon rosy 
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with the dawn of enlightenment and ful! 
of good promise for the future. ae 
author supposed that the advocates of 
foreign travel and study would claim the 
credit for this. But he thought this pleas- 
ing prospect resulted rather as the first- 
fruits of the school instruction in archi- 
tecture so happily introduced by the foun- 
dation of this association. Ths system, to 
his mind, sets a definite aim betore the stu- 
dent, even if that aim be so lowly as a 
desire to please his instructor, and the col- 
lective working it affords to an ideal, if it 
only be the persunal ideal of the master, 
is a step in the right direction to promot- 
ing the spirit that educated the medieval 
builder with such success. Foreign travel 
and study may have been necessary in the 
days when primary architectural education 
was only to be acquired in the form of 
pupilage to an individual master of more 
or less doubtful capacity, or willingness to 
teach, but he contended that the result of 
the practice on the development of our 
architecture was disastrous. He therefore 
asked his hearers to say that at the present 
time foreign travel and study are not es- 
sential, and, from their own knowledge 
and experience rather than from this ad- 
vocacy, to agree that they retard the de- 
velopment of a national style. 


TRADE AND CRAFT, 


The ‘‘ Hue ”’ Fire. 

The barless grate possesess indisputable 
advantages over the old high treble-bar 
style of grate, which permits the escape of 
a considerable quantity of heat unused. The 
difficulty of substituting the new type for the 
old, however, probably accounts for the 
existence of many quite out-of-date fire 
grates. The introduction of the ‘‘ Hue” fire 
obviates this impediment, and renders the 
substitution a matter of convenient facility, 
unattended by the sometimes unsightly ap- 
pearance consequent upon the removal of an 
old grate. The “‘ Hue” fire consists of a low 
metal basket, in various finishes, with a re- 
movable pan beneath to catch any small 
quantity of ash that may find its way through. 
The fire is clean in use, and during the sum- 
mer months, if desired, may be bodily re- 
moved. The sole proprietors of the ‘‘ Hue” 
fire are Messrs. Young and Marten, Ltd., 
Stratford, London, E 


The Dust Nuisance. 


The dust nuisance, with its attendant evils, 
is being made the subject of a systematic at- 
tack, and there are hopes of its permanent 
extermination. The fallacy of attempting to 
remove dust by the simple application of a 
brush has long been realised, and it is en- 
couraging to note the determined efforts that 
are pow being made permanently to remove 
the injurious settlement and its insidious 
germs. Three systems are at the moment 
being operated by Messrs. Waygood and Co., 
Ltd., of Falmouth Road, Great Dover Street, 
S.E., the first being a hydraulic vacuum 
cleaner, and suitable for installation where 
high pressure water is available. The 
machine itself is contained in a small box, 
where pipes, concealed frem view, are car- 
ried to any desired room. The only part 
visible when the apparatus is not in use 1s 
a small brass cap in each room, to which is 
attached a length of flexible hosing. The 
suction caused by turning on the water 
carries the dirt and dust completely away to 
the drain with the exhaust water or waste. 
No attendant is required, the operation being 
automatic. 

The second system is almost identical, ex- 
cept that electricity, gas, steam, petrol, or 
other motive power is substituted for high 
water pressure. 

The third system is a portable apparatus, 
steam being the generating force, and the 
fuel ordinary paraffin. Many hotels, theatres, 
public buildings, etc., have been provided 
with one or other of these systems. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


N.B.—QOwing to the very great increase 
in the number of enquiries received the 
Editor desires to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be undertaken :— 


(1) Enquiries about buildings to measure 
in particular towns and districts. 


(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 
have been set in examination papers. 


(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 
the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


Book on Joinery. 


A. Le C. (Lonpon, N.W.) writes: “ Can 
you refer me to a practical book on ‘ Ships’ 
Joinery?’” 

—We know of no book dealing particu- 
larly with the subject, but ‘Modern Prac- 
tical Joinery,” by George Ellis, published 
by B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, at 
Iss. net., an exhaustive treatise, will prob- 
ably prove useful to our correspondent. 


Withdrawal of Tender After Acceptance. 


‘ PLASTER’? writes: ‘‘I recently let the con- 
tract for the erection of three houses to a local 
builder as a sole contract. The client shortly 
atterwards notifed me that he wanted the 
plastering to be given to a certain local firm. 
The sole contractor said that this particular 
firm was £10 higher than the lowest estimate 
for plastering which he had received; and, 
as he had not then accepted the lower man, 
it was arranged that the sole contractor 
should accept the higher firm, and the differ- 
ence in price be added to the contract as an 
extra. This was done, and in the priced bill 
of quantities the sole contractor added £10 
as a separate item to the summary. Since 
then the accepted plasterers have withdrawn 
their tender. Can I hold the sole contractor 
to the price in his estimate, which agrees 
with the amount in the signed contract, or 
can he claim to do it at the increased price? 
Or, again, can I take it out of his hands. 
altogether ?”’ 

—If the sole contractor accepted in writing 
the tender of the plastering firm, which by 
direction of the employer you instructed him 
to accept, the subsequent withdrawal of that 
tender would not avail, and the plastering 
firm is legally bound to carry out the tender 
as accepted, and you could call on the sole 
contractor to enforce this. If no effective 
acceptance took place, however, or if the said 
withdrawal has been acquiesced in by the 
sole contractor with the consent of the em- 
ployer (he has no right to acquiesce without 
it), the bargain is cancelled, for it is clear 
the arrangement by which the sole contractor 
was to receive an extra of £10 was condi- 
tional upon the work being executed by a 
certain firm. Further, it was undoubtedly 
implied that the sole contractor was to be 
given £10 extra, the whole of which sum he 
was to pass on to a certain sub-contractor. 
It was not to be for his own benefit. The 
fairest course under the circumstances is to 
agree with the contractor to let the employer 
select some other firm among those who 
originally tendered for the plastering, and 
adjust any difference there may be so that the 
sole contractor is not out of pocket by the 
change. In answer to your specific ques- 
tions, however, you cannot take the plaster- 
ing amount out of the sole contractor’s hands 
unless it is a provisional sum. The altera- 
tions to which you refer are not a sufficient 
ground for putting the work up to re-tender : 
they should be adjusted by the surveyor at 
completion. The contractor is bound by his 
original accepted tender on which he signed 
contract, and of which the amount he origin- 
ally included for plastering formed part, and 
you may require him to proceed to carry it 
out, at the same time cancelling the arrange- 
ment as to the £10 on the ground that he is 
unable to carry out his undertaking to em- 
ploy a certain firm of sub-contractors. 

A. GaWe 
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NEW LECTURE ROOMS AT 
We publish in this issue some drawings ee si ee ig 
of the new literary lecture rooms and de- Mortlocks Sank Soulom 
partmenial library now in course of erec- a 
tion on a site at the rear of Benet Street, 4 
Cambridge, from designs by Mr. George =— | ig 
Hubbard .and Mr. Albert W. Moore, | 
IF F.R.I.B.A., architects, of London, E.C. | 
The drawings, it will be noticed, are ex- ea 
-ceptionally well done, the details of the Ira 
construction being shown with admirable G— 
. . . . . . ot 
‘lucidity ; and the building is one that will i 
take a prominent place among the modern XY Bae 72025/ Le 
additions to Cambridge. x eee if 
The accommodation comprises a lecture S ly Pion 
« ~ alt A 
theatre, eight lecture rooms, five class Se liking 
rooms, a professors’? common room, and a = ae WT 
‘library, which is subdivided for depart- S ; li aL 
. N = 
mental purposes. The materials used are & i? 
Weldon stone, hand-made 2in. Stone Court § Let 
bricks, and hand-made tiles from the same AS ! eid RAC! 
brickfield. = | ret | 


The site is a very confined one, and the P 
difficulty of providing properly arranged 
accommodation necessitated the adoption 
of a steel-framed structure internally, but 
the danger of sound transmission has been 
minimised by using wood floor joists and 
2in. hollow cast plaster slabs laid between 
the joists for pugging purposes. — i 
The heating and ventilating has been 
made the subject of special study, and the 
system adopted is being carried out by 
Messrs. Crittall and Co. The heating is 
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by low pressure hot water hand-controlled GIUYWOC Horn 3 
radiators, over which fresh air is passed res ée 
and warmed. The extraction of vitiated 
air is by noiseless electric fans which 
draw the air through trunks at the back of tab of wap ———— pr chef, 
continuous ventilating friezes. 

Mr. W. Sindall, ot Cambnidge, is the NEW LECTURE ROOMS AND DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE. 
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3T. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL AND 
THE PROPOSED BRIDGE. 


In a letter to the “ Times,’’? Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, surveyor to St. Paul's, recalls 
and emphasises the many warnings that 
aave been issued officially, and otherwise, 
from time to time regarding the safety ot 

vhe cathedral, He says, “ The great danger 
is, of course, draining ‘the water from the 
subsoil. This was pointed out in a report, 
issued jointly in 1831, by Cockerell, sur- 
veyor to the tabric, George Rennie, the en- 
zineer, and Robert Smirke, the architect, 
protesting against the excavating for and 
the building of a sewer which was to run 
on the south side of the cathedral and 
parallel to it. The danger was averted, 
thanks to the Corporation’s accepting the 
views expressed by these experts. 

“Longman, author of ‘ The Three Cathe- 
drals of St. Paul’s,’ in 1874 utters the same 
warning. More recently, in 1890, the 
question of the Cathedral’ s safety was 
again raised on the promotion of the Cen- 
tral London Railway Bill, and Mr, Pen- 
lrose, then the surveyor to the fabric, 
showed in his report that it would be fatal 
‘°o make excavations near the building. He 
wrote that ‘these foundations are laid upon 
a comparatively thin bed of marl, below 
which there exists more than 4oft. of loose 
sand and gravel. It must also be remem- 
bered that St. Paul’s Cathedral is erected 
on the top of a considerable hill. If the 
water which is mixed with these strata 
Was withdrawn the result might, zo my 
Opinion, be exceedingly serious, as this 
must cause a very considerable collapse in 
the strata themselves. 

“The proposed construction in 1901 of 
a tube railway up Ludgate Hill and Carter 


Lane was another threatened danger, 
which was, however, fortunately aban- 
doned. 

“Lastly, I would draw attention to the 
report ‘on the condition of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,’ issued in 1907 by Mr. Thomas 
Collcutt, Sir Aston Webb, and Mr. John 


Belcher and the present w riter, from which 
[ quote the following extract : —‘ After 
mature deliberation, and a thorough ex- 
amination of the Cathedral and its founda- 
tions, we are of the opinion that in spite 
of these settlements there is no immediate 
necessity for any extensive remedial mea- 
sures to be undertaken; but this conclu- 
sion is based on the assumption that the 
present conditions of the subsoil and the 
present water level will be maintained.’ 
im “ This report owed its existence to the 
fact that it is proposed to construct a sewer 
in proximity to the Cathedral. As I men- 
tioned in my last letter of November 21, 
the London County Council considerably 
changed its route in deference to this pro- 
test, backed as it was by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and 
the Lord Mayor—the Tmuistees, of St. 
Paul’s. 

“In protesting once more against the pro- 
posed tram-subway at the east end of the 
Cathedral, I desire to draw attention not 
only to the frequency, but also to the high 
authority of the warnings with regard to 
interference with the stability of the Cathe. 
dral, and to plead for their proper con- 
sideration. 

“It is not reassuring to find that build- 
ings and churches on the line of the tube 
railways have shown undoubted signs of 
collapse. The moct apposite case is that 
of Holy Trinity Church, in Kingsway, 
which was condemned as unsafe, and 
pulled down. The fractures in the build- 
‘ing extended to no less a distance than 
goft. from the tram-subway, which is at a 
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depth of 24ft. from the road level, and 


about 1oft. below the foundations of the 
church. The conditions at St. Paul’s are 
almost identical. The proposed subway 


will come within 73ft., and the excava- 
tions will be about 7ft. below the founda- 
tions of St. Paul’s. It is contended that, 
the line of the subway being through ex- 
isting sub-basements, the conditions in the 
subsoil will not be materially altered. But 
there is a vast difference between isolated 
cellars and a continuous tunnel. 

“Tf, in the bridge scheme, the linking up 
of the north and south tramways of the 
London County Council is the chief con- 
sideration, then I should suggest the pur- 
chase of ‘part of the Blackfriars railway 
bridge (two out of the 12 tracks), which 
might be used for a tramway by linking it 
to that already existing at the south end 
of Blackfriars Bridge, passing northwards 
over the river through Ludgate Hill and 
Holborn Viaduct Stations to Snow Hill 
Station. Thence the tramway might 
emerge from its subway into Farringdon 
Street, and, again running underground 
to Aldersgate Station, rise from that point 
to reach the terminus in Aldersgate Street. 

“One great advantage of this scheme 
would be that two-deck cars could cross 
north and south, which would not be pos- 
sible by the proposed » St.) Paul’s route, 
which, moreover, does not really effect the 
end in view—namely, the linking up the 
nort hand south systems, although this 
mav be carried out eventually. A dead- 
end so near St. Paul’s would have its own 
special drawbacks.”’ 

DEPUTATION AND PETITION FROM THE 
INSTITUTE. 

At the last meeting of the Court of Com- 
mon Council, Colonel J. W. Beningfield 
introduced a deputation of the president 
and council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, who presented a petition 
with reference to the new road and bridge 
across the Thames (for which Parliamen- 
tary sanction is about to be sought) urging 
the advisability of obtaining architectural 
advice upon the whole proposal. The 
petition was signed by Mr. Leonard Stokes 


(president of the Institute), Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.AJ, Mr. A. W. S. Cross, 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber and Mr. Ernest New- 
ton, and a long list of members and sup- 
porters. 

In reply to Mr. W. H. Thomas, the pre- 
sident admitted that the Institute had 
threatened to oppose the scheme for the 
bridge in Parliament. 

Mr. Thomas: For what reason are you 
going to do that? 

Mr. Stokes: I assume you are going to 
make a mistake, and 1 want you to get 
the best architectural advice you can. 

Mr. Thomas: Do you suggest that the 
plans should be submitted to your society 
or that we should employ some architect 
nominated by your Institute ? 

Mr. Stokes: I do not suggest anything 
except that you should get the best archi- 
tectural advice. 

Alderman Sir Henry Knight: Do you 
imagine that this Court would proceed in 
such a manner without being archi- 
tecturally advised. 

Mr. Stokes: I understand that you have 
gone a long way without it. 

In reply to other questions, Mr. Stokes 
said the Institute wanted to get an archi- 
tectural opinion upon the whole scheme, 
and not on the details after the scheme 
had been decided upon. He admired J.on- 
don Bridge, which, he believed, was built 
by an engineer, but he thought he had 
architectural advice. He did not admire 
either Blackfriars or Tower Bridges, 
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although they were constructed upon the 
instruction ot architects. He did not ad- 
mit that the Corporation, who were paying 
for the new bridge, were the best authority 
to fix the scheme of the structure, and he 
thought it would be extremely unwise of 
them to get to work without professional 
advice. 

Deputy Wallace: Then is it your 
opinion that the architect should be first 
consulted, not the engineer ? 

Mr. Stokes: No, I think they 
both act together. 

Deputy Ellis: What is it you seriously 
object to, the approaches or the bridge? 

Mr. Stokes: We do not complain of any- 
thing. 

Deputy Edwards : 
sulted your Institute? 
Mr. Stokes: No. 
would be the proper 

opinion. 

Deputy Ellis: Are you aware that the 
object of the bridge is to facilitate traffic ? 

Mr. Stokes: One of the objects. In 
reply to other questions, Mr. Stokes said 
he thought that as the scheme had been 
deposited in Parliament, it was too late to 
take architectural advice upon that scheme 
now. 

On the motion of Col. Beningfield, the 
petition was sent to the Bridge House 
Estates Committee for consideration and 
report. 


should 
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BUI Eee RING Fi NGO EIN ON 
SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE: 


Under the auspices of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Centre of the Franco- 
Scottish Society, Mr. Alexander N. Pater- 
son, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., recently delivered 
a lecture at Glasgow University on “ The 
French Influence on Scottish Architec- 
fines. 

Mr. Paterson said that all building dur- 
ing the Middle Ages was towards one of 
two ends—ecclesiastical or mulitary—a 
brief survey of the former in France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland showing affinity af 
development up to the close of the four- 


teenth century. The fifteenth century 
brought divergence, perpendicular style 
Toes ngland, flamboyant in France, while 


in Scotland there was a special develop- 
ment, Anglo-Norman in origin, Scottish 
in character and sentiment, with French 
influence shown in various directions. An 
analysis of the Scottish work in question 


was given, with illustrations from such 
buildings, among others, as St. Machar’s 
Cathedral and King’s College Chapel, 
Aberdeen; Paisley Abbey, the cathedrals 


of Glasgow, Dunkeld, and Jona; churches 
of Haddington, Perth, St. Monance, and 
later Fifeshire examples. There was his- 
torical and documentary evidence of 
French assistance at this period, such as 
the King’s master masons, the inscription 
of John Morow at Melrose, “‘ born in 
Parysse certainly,” and the work attri- 
buted to him there and elsewhere through- 
out Scotland. The Reformation and con- 
sequent stoppage of church building saw 
the art of the Scottish designer and builder 
transferred to another channel—that of 
the house. A description of Scottish do- 
mestic architecture from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth century was given, 
showing its indigenous origin and growth 
till towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The military architecture of Wes- 
tern Europe, with the sdoption of the for- 
tress type in later houses in France and 


Scotland, and its abandonment in Eng- 
land, was afterwards touched upon. The 


peel tower was the root idea of the Scot- 
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tish house, with such dev elopments in 
plan and design as salient wings in plan, 
crow-stepped gables, and chimney stacks, 
angle turrets, corbelling, and dormer win- 
dows. The close analogy in growth, ex- 
pansion, and disuse of the “ Scottis toung” 
and domestic style of architecture was de- 
scribed, and the lecturer afterwards dealt 
with the late introduction of the Renais- 
sance element, at first in the Royal 
Palaces of Falkland, Stirling, and Linlith- 
gow, under James V. on his marriage with 

ideleine, daughter of Francis I., spon- 
sor of the “Francois Premier” style in 
France, and afterwards in the details of 
many houses of the seventeenth century. 
Towards the close of that century the 
change affected the arrangement in plan 
and mass, as in Heriot’s Hospital, Drum- 
lanrig, and others. In conclusion, Mr. 
Paterson spoke of the disuse in the eigh- 
teenth century of the ‘“ Scottis toung” and 
house type under Sir William Kinross and 
the elder Adam, and the revival due to the 
aeuee of Sir Walter Scott and other 
writers of the older manner in recent 
“times. 


NEWS IN BRIEF. 


A Diary. 

A small pocket diary has reached us 
from the Saxon Portland Cement Co.. 
Ltd., of Cambridge, admirable alike in its 
‘get-up and arrangement, 


* % * 


New Y.M.C.A. Premises at Swansea. 


New premises for the Y.M.C.A. 


are to 
be built on the site of the Longlands Hotel, 
Si ae Road, 


Swansea, trom ae 
by Mr. rlendinning Moxham, F.R.I.B.A 


‘of em at a cost of about £10,000. 


* * * 


Palladium Palace of Varieties. 


The Palladium, London’s new variety 
theatre, which has been built on the site 
where once stood He ngler’s Circus, is said 


to be the largest building of its kind in the 
kingdom, seating 5,000 people. Its stage 
proscenium opening is the higee = in Lon- 
don, bing soft. in width, and the stage 
itself is goft. deep. Not a single pillar in- 
tervenes between audience and stage in 
any part of the building. The first per- 
formance will be given on Roxing Day 


* * * 


New Asylum for Gateshead. 


At Gateshead, on December ist, a Local 
Government Board inquiry was held with 
regard to the application of the Corpora- 
tion for power to borrow £114,000 for a 
new lunatic asylum. The Town Clerk 
said the applicants were compelled to 
build because the Durham County Council 
had given notice to the Corporations of 
Gateshead and South Shields to terminate 


‘the existing arrangement, by which luna- 


tics from the two county boroughs were 
treated at the Sedgefield Asylum. ASSUTt= 
able site had been Seine ted at West Duddo. 
It was estimated that the noel cost of the 
proposed asylum would ke about £140,000, 
and it was expected to have it completed 
in about three years. The estimated cost 
of furnishing was £50,000. 


* * * 


Church Woodwork. 


Mr. Frowde is adding to the “ Church 
Art in England” series another book by 
Mr. Francis Bond on wood carving in 
English churches. An earlier volume 


"was devoted to misericordes; in the second 
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Mr. Bond deals with stalls and tabernacle 

work, bishops’ thrones, and chancel chairs 

A third volume on wood carvings is being 

written by Mr. P. M. Johnstone, and all 

deal with church chests, almeries, organ 

cases, doors, alms, and collecting boxes. 
* * 


The Master Carvers’ Association of London. 


The annual dinner of this association 
was held recently at the Holborn Restau- 
rant. The president, Mr. H. W. Barnes 
(of Messrs. Farmer and Brindley), pro- 
posed the toast of “The Guests and Visi- 
tors,” to which Mr. T. Stirling Lee re- 


pled. The toast of the association was 
proposed by Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, 
Mr. W. Aumonier, junr., the hon. secre- 


tary, responding. Amongst others present 
were Messrs. Lawrence A. Turner (hon. 
treasurer), W. S. Frith, G. S. Arrowsmith, 
W. D. Gough, J. Daymond, D. Daymond, 
J. E. Knox, E. Burtor, and W. Aumonier, 
senr. (vice-president). The association 
was founded in 1897, and consists of em- 
ployers of stone carvers, wood carvers, 
and modellers. Its objects are the promo- 
tion and protection of the interests of the 
above crafts in general, and the memkers 
of the asscciation in particular. 


x x 
Hoxton Hall. 


The new buildings for the Bedford In- 
stitute Association at Hoxton Hall, Hox- 
ton Street, London, N., are now nearing 
completion. They comprise two large 
club rooms for working g girls on the sec ond 
HGOn OD the mist hae a class rooms. 
which will also be used as a committee- 
room, and has heen decorated with imita- 
tion half-timbered work and some Tudor 
panelling removed from the old buildings 
on the site; while on the ground ficor 
are a small hall for lectures, drill and 
games, and a “medical mission”? room. 
Bathrooms, lavatories, and deep sinks for 
clothes washing are also provided, to- 
gether with kitchen and scullery accommo- 
dation for the social side of the werk. The 
basement is mae as a boys’ club, with 
separate rooms for boys of various ages, 
with shower and slipper baths. Advantage 
has been taken of the alterations to re- 
model and redeccrate the existing build- 
ieee of Hoxton Hall, the whole of the 
work having been carried out by Messrs. 
John Grover and Sons, of New North 
Road, from the designs and directions of 
Messrs. Lovegrove and Papworth, of 374- 
Se Olds Strecteul) ce 

x * 


London’s New Sewer. 


About one-fourth of the work connected 
with the construction of the Southern Low 
Level sewer No. 2, which is now being 
carried out by the London County Council 
at a cost of £481,553, has been completed. 
The sewer starts at Battersea Rise, passes 
near Clapham Common, crosses the Cam- 
berwell New Road, continues partly under 
New Kent Road, and terminates at Dept- 
ford pumping station, close to Greenwich 
Town Hall. The total length of the sewer 
is 42,460ft., the diameter varies from 5ft. 
6ins. to 8ft., and the depth ranges from 
7oft. near Clapham Common to about 
22ft. near Southampton Street, Camber- 
well. About one-third of the length is be- 
ing constructed in brick, the diameter be- 
ing’ sit. Oins..to: Oft; 7 Gins..wand the: re- 
mainder in cast-iron. In the latter case 
the sewer is formed of six segments and 
a key, and is lined with concrete and blue 
brick. Messrs. Griffiths and Co. are the 
contractors. 
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The Road Problem. 


In a paper on “The W orking of the | 
Road Development Act, 1909,” read before 
the Society of Engineers on December sth, 
the author, Mr. Reginald Brown, 

4.M.1.C.E.,-F.S.1., -M-Inst.M. and’ C.Ba 
pointed out that to tar-macadamise the 
whole of the urban roads in England and: 
Wales would cost very little more than at 
present if highway expenditure were 
equalised, but if this could not be done, 
then a contribution of £30,000 per annum 
would ensure the provision of “ dustless 
roads” so far as urban main roads were | 
concerned. Rural main roads at present 
need only be tar-dressed. The author also 
suggested that all roads should be classi- 
fied as under : —First-class arterial streets 
—1ooft. wide—all existing main roads con- 
tiguous to town areas. Second-class 
arterial streets—Soft. wide—all subsidiary 
main roads., i.¢., those not contiguous to 
town areas. Third-class arterial streets— 
6oft. wide—all district main roads. 
Fourth-class arterial — streets—4o-5oft. 
wide—ali minor district roads. 

* * 


Memoranda. 


Mr. G. Lawton Brown, of 4, Market Place, 
Leicester, has taken into partnership Mr. 
Percy G. Jones, with whom he will continue 


to practise as architects and surveyors at the 
above address. 


New gas lamps have recently been substi- 
tuted in Regent Street, Piccadilly, Pall Mall, 
and neighbourhood, in place of the electric 
arc lamps previously employed for lighting 
these main West End _ thoroughfares. 


The Westminster City Council has also 
adopted gas for street illumination in many 
oi their main streets. The light is powerful 
without being ;painful, amd has the very 
valuable characteristic of being fog-piercing 
to an unusual degree. 


In connection with the article on Belfast 
Roof Trusses which appeared in our issue of 
November 23rd, we have received intima- 
tion that the address of Messrs. Butterfield 
was wrongly given, the correct address being 
The World’s (salvanising and Tank Works, 
Shipley. 

Messrs. Robt. Ingham Clark and Co., Ltd., 
announce that on the 2oth inst. they intend 
to remove their city offices, and that on and 
after that date all communications usually 
sent to St. Helen’s Place should be addressed 
to their new premises at Caxton House, 


Westminster, S.W. The telephone number 
will be ‘‘Westminster 92.” 


Mr. Reginald H. Spalding, A.R.I.B.A., of 
36, and 37, King Street, Cheapside, London, 
E.C., announces that he has taken into part- 
nership Mr. Norman T. Myers, A.R.I.B.A., 
with whom he has been associated in his 
practice at Watford for some years past. 


The style of the firm will be Spalding and 
Myers. 
*¥ * * 


The Control of British Timber Reserves. 


The Agent-General for British Columbia 
recently estimated that fully so per cent. of 
British Columbiin standing timber has passcd 
into the control of American syndicates. 

In 1906 and 1907 about 35,000 square miles 
of timber were staked, and this made the 
stakers responsible to the Government for 
ground rents aggregating {£400,000 per 
annum. 3ut those who had taken up the 
claims had for the most part no money, and 
they were forced either to cut and sell their 
timber, or to get rid of their claims. Then 
the shrewd American speculator saw _ his 
chance and seized it. Quietly but steadily © 
American banks began buying British Colum- — 
bian timber limits, and these deals are still | 
in progress. In fact, some, who ought to 
know, hold that to-day 75 per cent. of British 
Columbian standing timber is held by rich 
Americans. 


) States 


| 1S. 
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The denudation of the forests of the Unitea 
has proceeded at a gallop in the 
past quarter of a century. Twenty-four 
years ago timber in Michigan was only -vorth 
} to 2s. per 1,000 feet on the stump; 


to-day such timber fetches 48s. to 6bos., if 


desirability 


any happens to be available. There, as 
elsewhere in America, the few timber belts 
left are held by rich men for the fancy prices 
which the approaching famine must bring. 
* * * 
Removal Notice. 

Owing to increasing business, and the 
of having all departments 
under one roof, Messrs Fenning and Co., 
Ltd., marble and granite merchants, late 
of 3, Salters Court, E.C., have removed 
to more convenient premises at Palace 


Wharf, Rainville Road, Hammersmith, W. 


Their new telephone numbers are 816 and 
817 Hammersmith. 
* * 
New Technical Institute for Stoke. 

The erection of the Pottery and Mining 
Institute in the new federated borough of 
Stoke-on-Trent, at a cost of £20,000, will 
be started at an early date. The scheme 
of instruction will provide for the teaching 
of mining, pottery making, and physical 
science. Part of the site will be set apart 
for the North Staffordshire Coalowners’ 
Association, who will build a station to 
afford instruction in mine-rescue work for 
miners. The cost of the institute will be 
defrayed jointly by the Stoke Borough 
Council and the Staffordshire County 
Council as education authorities. 

* * * 
An Electric Theatre. 

The Victoria Electric Theatre has just 
been completed in Becket Well Lane, 
Derby. This is one of the many build- 
ings which have been erected in the prin- 
cipal towns in the Kingdom by the United 
Electric Theatres, Ltd., to the designs of 
Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 
It has been designed for displaying ani- 
mated pictures to the best advantage, and 
great precautions have been taken against 
film fires, the operating chamber being 
fireproof. The seating arrangements are 
of an up-to-date character, 800 tip-up 
chairs being provided. Messrs. W. Town- 
son and Sons, Ltd., Bolton and London, 
were the building contractors. 

* * ¥ 
Sewage Disposal Schemes. 

The Sewage Committee of the Heaton 
Norris Urban District Council have recom- 
mended that the plans prepared for the pro- 
posed extension of the sewage works on the 
precipitation system be cancelled, and that 
the hydrolytic tank system be adopted in- 
stead. The scheme is estimated to cost 
3.000. The Handsworth Urban Council 
are entering upon the construction of sew- 
age works at a cost of fg 600. The land 
for the outfalls and the disposal tanks has 
already been selected. The district is 
without drainage, and it is expected that 
the carrying out of a complete scheme as 
proposed will quickly lead to building and 
other developments. 

* * 
Protection Against Rust. 

Professor Albert Lang, of Carlsruhe, 
Germany, has protected in Great Britain, 
Patent No. 21638 of 1909, a process for 
preventing rust on iron or steel. It has 
long been customary to produce on iron 
and steel a protective coating of oxide or 
sulphide of iron, but unless a high tem- 
perature is employed during the process a 
uniform colour is not obtained, and the 
application of heat is not possible in the 
case of bridges and other large surfaces. 
Professor Lang’s method consists in tzeat- 
ing the surface to be protected first with 
ferric chloride, an oxide being produced 
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by reaction of the salt with the metallic 
surface. This is followed by the applica- 
tion of an aniline salt soluble in water, 
preferably aniline sulphate, which becomes 
intimately mixed with the oxide layer. 
The surface is then treated with chromic 
acid. The aniline black thus produced 
forms a strongly adhering colour with the 
oxide. The several ingredients may, how- 
ever. be mixed together with linseed oil 
and the iron painted therewith. 
% * » 
Blackpool Improvements. 

In continuation of the big undertaking, 
begun eight years ago by the Blackpool 
Corporation, of widening the promenade 
from South Shore to the North Pier, and 
constructing a sea wall, the council have 
entered upon the work of completing the 
promenade widening scheme by construct- 
ing the unfinished portion between the 
North, Pier and Cocker .Street., ~The 
Highways Committee require some 4,000 
tons of basaltic stone for this work, and 
a deputation from the committee has 
visited Portrush to interview the Irish 
quarry owners, who are on this occasion 
in competition with their rivals from the 
Rhine for the contract. 


x * «* 

St. John’s Ronan Catholic Church, 
Norwich. 

In the completed Roman Catholic 


Church of Si. John the Baptist, erected at 
St. Giles Gates, Norwich, by the Duke of 
Norfolk, which was opened last week, the 
nave, which was opened in 1894, was de- 
signed by Mr. G. G. Scott, son of the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott, who was succeeded 17 
years ago, when his health failed, by his 
brother, Mr. John Oldrid Scott, who has 
been responsible for all the eastern part 
of the fabric. The church has a central 
tower with a nave of ten bays, a choir of 
four bays, and transepts of three bays 
each, the whole being groined with stone. 
The style is Early English, carried out with 
a profusion of marble, carving, and rich 
moulding. The whole cost, which ap- 
proaches a quarter of a million, has been 
borne by the Duke of Norfolk. 


KING EDWARD MEMORIALS. 


The committee of the Windsor National 
Memorial to King Edward have selected 
Countess Feodora Gleichen to undertake 
the work of the statue of his late Majesty, 
which is to be erected in front of the hos- 
pital at Windsor which bears his name. 
The Countess is the eldest of the three 
daughters of the late Prince Victor of 
Hohenlohe, himself a well-known sculptor, 
whose statue of King Alfred the Great is 
at Wantage. 

In response to an appeal issued hy 
Major-General Lee for a fund to raise a 
memorial to his late Majesty in connection 
with the Cardiff Infirmary, the Marquess 
of Bute has agreed to subscribe 5,000 
guineas. The Marquess’s grandfather was 
one of the principal founders of the In- 
firmary, while his father, the late Mar- 
quess, gave the site on which the present 
infirmary buildings are situate, and also 
contributed largely towards their erection. 
At Windsor, at a meeting of the King 
Edward Memorial Fund Committee, the 
Mavor stated that up to the present a sum 
of £10,435 had been received, and the com- 
mittee’s expenses had amounted to £105. 
It was decided to add to the committee 
Mr. A. W. Mayo Robson, who has given 
£2,500 to the fund. 


Sir Norman Baker, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, presided last week 
at a meeting of the General Com- 


mittee of the Bengal King Edward Memo- 
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rial Fund at Belvedere, when it was unani- 
mously resolved to erect an equestrian 
statue of King Edward on the best avail- 
able site on the Calcutta Maidan. The 
Maharajah of Durbhauga expressed the 
hope that the statue would be ready to be 
unveiled by King George when he visits 
India in 1912. 


ROMFORD GARDEN SUBURB. 


With reference to the Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition 
to be he!d at Romford Garden Suburb, a 
correspondent complains of the charges 
that are being made for sewer connections 
and water supply. “ The connections,’’ he 
writes, “will be put in by the road con- 
tractors at a uniform charge of £6 Ios., if 
made before the roads are completed, and 
£9 if after the roads are completed. Water 
for building purposes will be laid on to 
each plot as may be required, at a cost 
of £3 per plot (£2 10s. for water, and ros. 
for cost of supply pipe and tap). Where 
wo or more houses only require one sup- 
ply, the cost would be £2 Ios. per plot, 
and ios. for onetap only.’”’ The stipulated 
costs of the buildings are, our correspon- 
dent states :—(Class I.): £500 for a house 
with two reception rooms, kitchen, scul- 
lery, larder, servants’ w.c., and coals; four 
bedrooms, bathroom, and separate w.c. ; 
and (Class II.): £375 for a cottage con- 
taining one reception room, living-kitchen, 
scullery, larder and coals, three bedrooms, 
bathroom, and separate w.c. Our corres- 
pondent calculates that these prices (which 
are to include everything) allow, without 
reckoning sewer connection and water sup- 
ply, only the cube cost of about 67d., and 
he therefore trusts that the directors may 
be induced to modify their demands, 


CITY & GUILDS OF LONDON 
INS PE ROE: 


The City and Guilds Institute, which 
was founded in 1878, incorporated under 
the Companies Acts in 1880, and received 
the grant of a Royal Charter in 1900, has 
just issued the annual report on the work 
of the Department of Technology, Exhibi- 
tion Road, S.W. It is a volume contain-~ 
ing more than 460 pages, with, in addi- 
tion, more than a dozen folding plates, be- 
sides many illustrations in the text. The 
seventy-eight subjects in which the Insti- 
tute conducts examinations include Pain-~ 
ters’ Oils, Colours, and Varnishes ;. 
Plumbers’ Work; Slate Quarrying; Car- 
pentry and Joinery; Brickwork; Plas- 
terers’ Work, Painters and Decorators” 
Work: and Builders’ Quantities. At the 
examinations held during the year with 
which the report deals, 24,508 candidates 
were presented in technology from 418 
centres in the United Kingdom, and of 
these 14,105 passed. 

The reference made in former reports 
to the two main causes which impede pro- 
gress in the technical instruction of arti- 
sans, and which prevent the results of the 
teaching from being as satisfactory as 
might be desired, is repeated with em- 
phasis. The two causes in question are 
the difficulty of finding competent teachers, 
and the unduly large proportion of students 
who enter technical classes without the pre- 
liminary knowledge necessary to take full 
advantage of the instruction they receive. 
In the report on the Brickwork and 
Masonry examinations, the examiners re- 
mark that a number of the candidates 
evidently do not belong to the trade, and 
that many of the candidates are unable 
to apply the instruction they receive. 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Modern Methods of Brickmaking, 

The Cantor lectures delivered by Mr. 
Alfred B. Searle, Ph.D., before the Royal 
Society of Arts on April :1, 18, 25, and 
May 2, 1910, have been published as a 
pamphlet by the Society, price 1s. Dr 
Searle takes the briefest possible glance at 
the purely historical aspect of the subject, 
and wastes no time on the dispute as to 
whether the Assyrians or some Aztec race 
were the first brickmakers. He remarks 
more relevantly that some of the early 
Assyrian and Egyptian bricks are excellent 
specimens, even when judged by modern 
standards. To-day, in fact, after forty 
centuries, the same methods are still in 
use in various parts of the world, and it 
is only within living memory that the in- 
troduction of machinery into the brick- 
making industry has effected a complete 
revolution. Brickmaking materials, and 
the various types of machines employed in 
the manufacture, are described in con- 
siderable detail, although the lectures do 
not profess to exhaust the subject, to 
which, however, it is a useful and interest- 
ing introduction. 

Cantor Lectures on Modern Methods of Brick- 
making. By Alfred B. Searle, Ph.D. London: 
Printed by William Trounce, 10, Gough Square. Fleet 
Street, E.C. 

Fletcher’s Quantities. 

This book being in its eighth edition, 
extended notice of it would be superfluous. 
But little more need be said than that the 
present editor, Mr. MHerbert Phillips 
Fletcher, is apparently indefatigable in re- 
vising and enlarging a work that grows in 
favour as steadily as it grows in bulk. He 
has adhered in the main to the method of 
taking off by trades, which, as he remarks, 
is the best system for students, although in 
practice it is often more convenient to 
take the trades and deductions for open- 
ings as they occur; examples of which 
method of grouping are exemplified in the 
book, a whole chapter, consisting of some 
twenty pages, being devoted to its elucida- 
tion. While, however the book, by rea- 
son of its clearness and completeness of 
exposition, is undoubtedly a boon to the 
student, its utility is not restricted to the 
needs of the mere tyro. It serves also 
as an admirable reference book for the 
seasoned practitioner, who, by means of 
a copious index, will be able to turn up 
instantly almost any item about which he 
may happen to be temporarily in doubt, 
especially as numerous formulz, rules, 
and memoranda are included. 


Quantities: A Text-book in Tabulated Form for the 
Use of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders. By 
the late Professor Banister Fletcher, F,R.I.B.A., etc. 
Eighth edition, revised and enlarged by Herbert 
Phillips Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., etc., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. Price 
7s. 6s. net. 


SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 

At the ordinary meeting, held on Decem- 
her 6th, Mr. Alexander Siemens, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, it was announced that 
22 members had been transferred to the 
class of members; that 113 candidates had 
been admitted as students; and the scru- 
tineers reported the election of 21 mem- 
bers and 143 associate members. 

* * 


Society of Architects. 

The following arrangements are an- 
nounced: On December rs5th, Mr. G. A. 
T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., Past Vice- 
President, will read a paper on “A Great 
London Improvement Scheme,’ and 
other papers announced are: February 
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goth, Co]. F. S. Leslie on “The Turned 
Lattice Work of Egypt”; March oth, Mr. 
W. S. Frith on “ The Relation of Sculpture 
and Carved Ornament to Architecture”’ ; 
April 6th, Mr. Percy Macquoid, R.A., on 
“English Furniture”; on May 11th, Mr. 
A. Saxon Snell F.R.1.B.A., on “ Hospi- 
tals.”’ The subject for January 12th is not 
yet announced. 


The Paint and Varnish Society. 

The standing committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects considered 
for some time the question of the formula- 
tion of standards for materials used in the 
paint trade, with a view to assisting archi- 
tects, and incidentally the reputable ven- 
dors, by the drawing up of some more pre- 
cise definitions of paint materials, and a 
sub-committee was appointed, which even- 
tually published a small pamphlet called 
“Notes on the Properties and Ingredients 
of Commercial Paints.”” On February to, 
1910, Mr. J W. Lovibond read a paper on 
“Colour Nomenclature” before the Paint 
and Varnish Society. The chairman, Dr. 
M. B. Blackler, stated that the very un- 
satisfactory methods at present in vogue 
for matching and recording colours, and 
the difficulty of obtaining any clear idea 
as to what was conveyed by any colour 
name was known to all, and if the system 
suggested by Mr. Lovibond was taken up 
and worked on by our manufacturers, very 
considerable benefit would result. It was 
also stated that it was too much to hope 
that this system of placing colours on a 
rational basis would be immediately 
adopted by our manufacturers; that at the 
present time no colour standards were 
known—in fact, they were in a state of 
continual change—when by fixing colour 
standards, and defining them by the tinto- 
meter, a practical system could be ob- 
tained which would be not only advan- 
tageous to the user, but also to the manu- 
facturer. On these two considerations, 
the Council of the Paint and Varnish 
Society has decided that the following sub- 
jects shall be discussed at the next meet- 
ing ,on) Decemberers sat 33 p.m. ateot, 
Bride’s Institute, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. :—(1) “Notes on the Properties and 
the Ingredients of Commercial Paints,” 
published by the R.I.B.A. (2) “The Pos- 
sibility of Introducing a British Standard 
Colour Card of Paints and Distempers.”’ 

The disccussion will be opened by the 
President, Mr. Gaston Depierres, and Mr. 
A. S. Jennings. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Thursday, December 15. 

SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Col. F. S. Leslie, 
R.E., on ‘The Turned Lattice Work of 
Egypt.” 


PAINT AND VARNISH SOCIETY.—Discussion : 
—(1) ‘‘ Notes on the Properties and the In- 
gredients of Commercial Paints,’ published 
by the R.I.B.A. (2) ‘“‘ The Possibility of In- 
troducing a British Standard Colour Card of 
Paints and Distempers.” 8 p.m. (1) will be 
opened by Mr. Gaston Depierre, (2) by Mr. 
A. S. Jennings. 

CONCRETE INSTITUTE.—Mr. Thomas Potter 
on ‘‘General Concrete Practice,’ Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 
Su p.ule 
Friday, December 16. 

INSTITUTION OF CivIL ENGINEERS.—R. N. 
Mirza on “Mathematical Deduction of the 
Most Economical Ratio of Reinforcement for 
Reinforced-Concrete Structures.”? 8 p.m. 
Thursday, February 9. 

RoyaL SOcIETY oF ArTs.—Mr. R. F. Chis- 
holm, F.R.I.B.A., on “The Taj Mahal and 
Its Relation to Indian Architecture.” 4.30 
p.m. 
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FEDERATION NEWS. 


Cardiff. 


The monthly committee meeting of Cardiff Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the association 
offices on November 17, the~ president (Mr. S. 
Shail) in the chair. 

Mr. W. Thomas called attention to the recent 
Conference with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and a discussion ensued as to how the Act would 
operate in certain cases in which it was feared 
that builders who had acquired land adjacent to 
villages for the purpose of erecting houses thereon 
when the district had developed sufficiently, would 
suffer loss through their foresight and enterprise. 
Mr. W. Thomas undertook to lay any points for 
elucidation before the Administrative Committee, 
and it was understood that the members would 
avail themselves of his offer. 

The secretary read correspondence with the 
Neath Association on the subject of water rentals 
for houses in course of erection, and builders’ 
yards, which was approved, and he was instructed 
to urge upon the Neath Association the desir- 
ability of becoming affliated with the South Wales 
Federation, and thus be able to obtain all the bene- 
fits of combination. 

The secretary reported that Cardiff and District 
Builders’ Association was desirous of affiliating 
with our association, with a view of taking joint 
action in all matters in which tthe two associations 
are mutually interested, and it was left to the pre- 
sident, together with Mr. W. T. Morgan and the 
secretary, to prepare a scheme of affiliation, and 
submit same to the next meeting for consideration. 
*Mr. J. E. Turner reported interview with the Pub- 
lic Works Committee on October 27th, as to ap- 
portionment of private improvement charges on 
flanks of houses. The hest thanks nf the asso- 
ciation were given to the members of the depu- 
tation who waited on the Public Works Committee, 
for laying a very substantial grievance before 
them in the interest of all the builders in the city. 

The secretary called attention ito the extract in 
the local papers, from which it appeared that the 
award in the recent arbitration between the journey- 
men paintcrs in Swansea and their employers had 
just been received, and provided that the men 
should receive from February rst next an advance 
of 3d. per hour to 83. 

The secretary also reported that the Swansea 
plasterers intended tendering six months’ notice 
with the object of securing alterations in the rules 
and increased wages.—I. Warkins, Secretary. 


Manchester, Salford and District. 


The quarterly meeting of the general «ommittee 
of the Manchester, Salford, and District Associa- 
tion was held at the Boardroom, National Buildings, 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester, on November 
23rd, the president (Mr. Harry 5. Daniels) in the 
chair. 

The half-yearly report, as drafted by the secre- 
tary, was duly recommended to the half-yearly 
general meeting for adoption. 

Three new members were elected. 

The secretary reported on the census of members 
at present being taken, so as to comply with the 
tules of the L.C. and N.W. Federation, which was 
considered satisfactory. 

Matters arising on the subject of plumbers’ trade 
discounts were referred to the Plumbers’ Trade 
Committee of the Association. 

It was decided to hold an association atnual din- 
ner about the middle of January, and a special 
committee was appointed to make arrangements. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the associa- 
tion was held at the Association Boardroom, 
National Buildings, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Black- 
friars Street, Manchester, on November 24th. Mr. 
Harry S. Daniels (president) in the chair. 

The half-yearly report as presented by the Com- 
mittee was considered and adopted for circulation 
to the members. 

From the report it appears that the association 
has increased its membership roll during the half- 
year by 16, and that the total number of members 
on the books to date is 207. The report indicates 
that the association has been doing excellent work 
during the past half-year in negotiating with opera- 
tives, architects, and public bodies generally. With 
two exceptions, the relations between the associa- 
tion and the various operative societies have during 
the half-year been very satisfactory. Notices are, 
however, reported to have been received from the 
operative plasterers and stonemasons for altera- 
tions in the working rules. 

The recommendation received from the L.C, and 
N.W. Federation Stonemasons’ Trade Committee to 
amend the worked-stone rule was considered at 
some considerable length, when ultimately it was 
agreed to make the following suggestion in place 
of the new rule submitted :—‘‘ No worked stone to 
come into this town from quarries or quarry owners, 
except sawn stone; that no restriction should be 
made where an employer sends worked stone to 
another town if the same rate of wages apper- 
tains. If higher wages are paid, then such em- 
ployer shall pay the wages appertaining to the 
particular town to which the stone is being sent.” 

It was agreed to nominate Messrs. H. Matthews, 
J.P., W., Tinker, and Harry §. Daniels as candi- 
dates for the National and Northern Centre Coun- 
cils. 

Matters in connection with the inter-trading rule 
were deferred until a further report was to hand. 
The President reported that it had been decided 
to amend the present daywork price list, and that 
a special sub-committee had been appointed for 
that purpose.—JoHn Tomtison, Secretary. 
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This design, which is generally typical of the proposals for the treatment of new places in Berlin, gives a good idea of the 


broad conception of town planning in Germany, and illustrates the tendency towards a more formal system in design. 


SKETCH DESIGN FOR TREATMENT OF KONIGS PLATZ, BERLIN. BY BRUNO MOHRING. 
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The Royat Academy Students’ Work. 


N Monday and Tuesday last week was 
the annual show of work by the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy ; an exhi- 
bition open (as was duly announced 
in the daily Press) to the public, who 
seem to take marvellously little in- 
terest in it, the visitors consisting 
generally only of a few of the stu- 
dents and their friends. Yet such an 

exhibition ought to be of interest to all who care about art, 

for it is here that we may see the work of some of those who 
are the artists of the future, and some of whose names will 
probably become eminent hereafter. 

The Travelling Studentship in Architecture has been 
gained by Mr. Adrian Berrington for a design for “A Loggia 
in a Public Garden, with a Concert-room opening trom it.”’ 
The Loggia is a very pure piece of Classic design, founded 
apparently on Palladio’s Basilica, and shown in an excellent 
set of drawings; but we cannot say that it interests us very 
much. We feel more interested in some of the architectural 
designs for subjects which have evidently been set with the 
view of keeping the students in touch with actual problems 
of architecture, and which ought to be interesting to the 
outside visitor, who, as. we said, neglects to attend the 
exhibition. The most important architectural award, next 
to the studentship, is the £25 prize for “A Design in Archi- 
tecture.”’? The designs exhibited are for various classes of 
building—we presume they are a selection only from the 
work done in the Upper School ; but evidently the subject of 
“A Bridge over the Thames”’ has been set by the authori- 
ties, as there are several designs for this, and the first prize 
has been awarded to one of them, that by Mr. L. H. Buck- 
nell for St. Paul’s Bridge. Mr. Bucknell has wisely taken 
London Bridge as his model; his main design is almost a 
reproduction of it, except for the addition of bronze ships’ 
prows on the cutwaters of the piers, and of lofty pylons, 
surmounted by equestrian groups, at the entrances to the 
bridge. The approaches are flanked by buildings for ship- 
ping offices, connected with the pylons by quadrant colon- 
nades. It is a question whether this architectural connection 
of the offices with the bridge design was wise, as the scale 
is, almost unavoidably, completely different from that of 
the bridge; and there is the same mistake in regard to the 
triplets of bronze columns for the lamp-standards over the 
piers ; very graceful in themselves, but far too small and deli- 
cate in detail to harmonise with the massive and colossal 
character of the bridge itself. The author should have 
taken a lesson from Waterloo Bridge, where the lamp 
standards (now happily replaced) do not imitate any archi- 
tectural detail, but are simply iron-work of a monumental 
character. The author of another bridge design, No. 186 
(the names of prize-winners only are given), has taken this 
hint, and his standards are much more satisfactory In con- 
-sequence. 

The next class of architectural designs are those for which 
prizes of £15 and £10 are given, and here again there 


seems to have been an endeavour to give a practical turn to 
the students’ work, as the subject has been set of a “River 
Front to Charing Cross Station,’’ several designs for which 
were exhibited, and the £15 prize went to one of these, by 
Mr. J. Mitchell Whitelaw. This is a fine design, treating 
the front with three great arches in masonry, with a massive 
Doric Order between; sophisticated Doric, not the pure 
article. We should think, from the detail generally, that the 
author had studied at, or been influenced by, the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts; it is of a very French type, but it 1s very good 
work of its school, and would have a fine appearance from 
the river. The arches would look better without the filling 
of ponderous iron-work in their heads. The author boldly 
essayed the suggestion of river steps, flanked by sculptured 
lions, but he must have forgotten about the great rise and 
fall of the tide, which would render any such arrangement 
impossible. The #10 prize was awarded to Mr. Alan G. 
Brace-for a design for the “River Front of a College Quad- 
rangle’’; a pleasing design in the accepted style of Colle- 
eiate Gothic, with a terrace in front of it. Among some 
designs for a front of offices in a London street, which 
appears to have been one of the subjects set, those numbered 
215 and 226 deserved praise for simple and suitable design. 

The silver medal for a perspective drawing (for architec- 
tural students only) was awarded to Mr. Augustus sryett 
for a very good drawing of one of the Greenwich cupolas. 
We so often see the lines of domes in perspective badly 
drawn, that it is pleasant to contemplate a drawing in which 
they are scrupulously correct, and very cleanly drawn. The 
prize of £10 for “Original composition in Ornament ’’ 
(modelled in plaster), which never seems to be very attractive, 
has this year drawn only one competitor, Mr. Mitchell 
Whitelaw, the author of the Charing Cross design ; the main 
motive is a centre panel with a crab in the centre of a cir- 
cular wreath, with which it assorts very oddly; the angles 
filled up with shells. This was perhaps intended as a detail 
for his Charing Cross fagade; taken by itself, it is not 
very good, and we think the prize for it should hardly have 
been awarded. 

Of the work in painting, that which is most closely con- 
nected with architecture is the “Design for the Decoration 
of a Public Building,’? which means the treatment of 
painting in a decorative manner. The defect which one 
frequently finds in these designs is that the decorative 
arrangement of the composition as a whole is not suffi- 
ciently considered, and this is to some extent the case in 
the prize design of this year, by Mr. R. Longstaff. The 
subject given was simply “Bathers,’’? a title which allows 
plenty of latitude of treatment. Mr. Longstaff’s design 
was unquestionably the one which showed most artistic power, 
but it is too scattered in composition. The artist has aimed 
at a powerful scenic effect by treating the scene as twilight 
with a great mass of dark trees in the rear, against which 
the nude figures in the foreground stand out strongly ; but 
they are too much separated, and the powerful figure on the 
right, standing with her back to the spectator, makes a splash 
of light which rather disturbs the eye, ‘and the other figures 
have not sufficient relation to it in the composition. The most 
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decoratively composed design was that numbered 36, in 
which the composition was linked up by an architectural 
colonnade at the back; the author has been a good deal 
influenced by Leighton. One of the figures has always to 
be shown lite size in a separate cartoon, and in several 
instances the cartoon figures were much better than the whole 
composition. Then there is the competition for a life-size 
cartoon ef a single draped figure, which is generally interest- 
ing. The subject was, “A veiled figure suggestive of 
Silence ’’—a very good subject, giving some suggestion to 
the imagination. The prize has been won this year by a 
lady, Miss Margaret L. Williams, with a figure of great 
beauty and nobility of design; those numbered 44 and 48 
also showed considerable power. 

The sculpture for the principal prize in this class of work 
is generally on a high level. The subject given this year was 
“The Entombment,’’? and Mr. Percy B. Baker, who gained 
the first prize, has treated it in a manner at once effective 
as composition and pathetic in expression. The two bearers 
of the body of Christ, and the figure of the Virgin Mary, are 
grouped so that their heads, bending over, form a kind of 
canopy over the head of the dead Christ. throwing it into 
shadow. Mr. Trent, the winner of the second prize, has also 
made a fine and expressive group with a different but well 
composed arrangement. The models submitted for this prize 
are always on a small scale, but both the prize designs are 
conceptions which would be quite worth working out on a 
life-size scale. 

Landscape, on the other hand, is nearly always the least 
satisfactory of the students’ work, and its comparative failure 
year after year suggests the conviction that landscape is 
really one of the most difficult branches of art. It is rare 
to find landscapes in these exhibitions which are not some- 
what harsh and crude in colour, and generally speaking they 
are uncertain in the sense of composition. Moreover, there 
seems to be a tendency on the part of the Academy to award 
the prize rather for foreground work than for landscape com- 
position in the broader sense. This is the case again this 
year ; the subject for the Creswick Prize was “Wild Flower 
Growth by a River Bank,’’ and the prize has been awarded 
to Miss Margaret Williams for what is not landscape, but an 
able and conscientious study of a bank covered with vege- 
tation. She is to be congratulated on show ing such all-round 
talent as to have won both this and the draped cartoon prize, 
but still one cannot regard this as “landscape’’ in the sense 
Which the very title of “Creswick Prize’? suggests, since 
Creswick was certainly a painter of broad landscape effect 
and not of floral detail. And then the element of compo- 
sition in landscape comes in, which is of the highest im- 
portance ; composition makes all the difference between a real 
landscape and a mere painting of a scene; and in the prize 
design this year, as in several previous years, there is really 
no Composition ; it is only a study of detail. We should have 
been more inclined to give the prize to No. ro, in which the 
foreground was well studied, but in which there was also 
something like landscape composition. There seems to be 


something wrong in the way landscape is regarded in the 
Academy. 


Architecture in the Copyright Bill. 

HE New Copyright Bill is very ably discussed in the 
“Law Times’’ of December toth, by Mr. Harold 
Hardy, who, while recognising the need for a Con- 

solidating Act, thinks that the framers of the Bill have chosen 
a dangerous course in attempting to deal in a single section 
with the different forms of copyright. The inconvenience 
of this method, he says, was pointed out to the Select Com- 
mittee in 1898, when it was urged that confusion must inevi- 
tably result from an attempt to find any form of words which 
would be applicable to such different subject-matters as art, 
books, lectures, plays, etc. At that time there were seven 
distinct classes of copyright works, so that the inconvenience 
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is considerably increased under the new Bill, which proposes 
to add to these works many other kinds of copyright pro- 


perty, comprising architectural works of art; works of 
artistic craftsmanship ; pieces for recitation; choreographic 
works, or entertainments in dumb show ; cinematograph pro- 
ductions ; records, perforated rolls, and other contrivances 
for mechanical performance ; and the common law right to 
restrain publication of unpublished works is also included in 
the statutory copyright. In several instances, it seems, the 
means of enforcing a right is by no means clear; and in 
particular, the case of architecture is a shocking example 
of an unfortunate method of arrangement—“the architect 
who is seeking redress for infringement of his copyright 
will find the provision inapplicable and illusory.’? As the 
Bill gives copyright in an “architectural work of art, the 
architect would reasonably conclude the he enjoys the exclu- 
sive right of reproduction, and that appropriate remedies for 
infringement are provided.’’ Further, he will be pleased 
to note that one section bears the heading: “Remedies in the 
Case of Architecture,’’ and “he will rest assured that his case, 
at any rate, has been specifically provided for. He has only 
to consult sec. 7, he fondly imagines, and he will learn at 
once what are his remedies for infringement of his copyright. 
But he will be disappointed to find that the heading is only 
the joke of the draftsman—the section which relates to ‘ Reme- 
dies in the Case of Architecture’ contains no remedies at 
all.’’ Then, as to the architect’s rights, Mr. Hardy remarks 
that, as was pointed out some time ago in this Journal, “the 
Bill provides that the architect shall be the owner of the 
copyright, but he may not reproduce the work, nor can he 
prevent by injunction the work being reproduced. Anybody 
and everybody is entitled to make paintings, drawings, en- 
gravings, and photographs of the work with impunity, and 
apparently to derive any profit they can from the sale of such 
copies. It is difficult to realise what such a copyright is 
worth. What is its assignable value? Yet the Bill is in- 
tended to be a boon to architects, and to give @ffect to the 
international agreement to confer copyright protection upon 
architecture.’” As we said when the Bill was introduced, the 
drafting seems to leave the architect worse off that he was 
without it, since it would compel him to beg for permission 
to copy his own work, which is absurd 


Draughtsmanship and Lettering: 


HE question of draughtsmanship recently raised in- 
cludes, though not specifically, the minor question of 
lettering. Generally speaking, the lettering of plans 

is simply abominable, and we are often amazed to find how 
often it happens that a skilful draughtsman is content to 
allow his strainer to be disfigured. and his drawing killed, by 
atrociously bad inscriptions, as if he had left this detail to 
the youngest assistant or the office boy. This bad practice, 
though sufficiently prevalent to call for frequent complaint, 
appears to be dying out, partly as a result of the increased 
attention that has been paid to eighteenth-century art, which 
includes the most beautiful alphabetical characters—written. 
engraved, incised, or painted—that have ever been produced 
in this country, and partly to the increased facilities for 
studying good examples. Among such collections, there 
is probably none that is more completely satisfactory than 
that which the late Mr. Lewis F. Day compiled with so 
much knowledge and taste, under the title of “Alphabets, 
Old and New ”’ ; and we are glad to note that a third edition, 
revised and enlarged, has just been issued by Mr. B. T. Bats- 
ford. The book contains more than 250 examples of alpha- 
bets that are all practical, and are mostly beautiful, derived 
from all ages and applicable to all crafts. Among them will 
be found several that are adaptable to the lettering of designs ; 
and the architect who continues to disfigure his drawings with 
illegible or otherwise detrimental lettering, has no longer the 
excuse that good examples are hard to come by. 


December 2Ist, 1910. 


The Architectural Association. 


HE paper read last week by Mr. Leonard Elkington, 
| in support of the thesis “That Foreign study and 
travel retard the development of a National Style,”’ 
was almost foredoomed to failure, for in the present ad- 
vanced stage of facilities for, and rapidity of travel, it is 
preposterous to expect that architects will commence a policy 
of staying at home and shutting their eyes to foreign archi- 
jecture, in order to keep their architecture“ national.’’ Besides 
this, as more than one speaker in the discussion agreed, it is a 
question whether there can any longer be separate national 
styles, when nations are no longer isolated as in the 
Middle Ages, and when everything that is built in one part 
of the civilised world is known in the others. As one speaker 
observed, the architecture of Vienna, Paris, and New York 
‘was now practically alike; differences of climate would 
remain, but differences in mode of life tended more and more 
to disappear. Mr. Elkington was rather unfortunate, too, 
in selecting Inigo Jones as a representative of our national 
style to whose tradition we had been false, considering that 
Inigo Jones acquired his great style entirely by that very 
foreign travel which the lecturer had deprecated. It must 
be admitted, however, that Mr. Elkington made a very clever 
reply to his critics, and that, considering the general tone of 
the speeches, he obtained a larger proportion of votes in 
the show of hands than we should have expected. But the 
idea of a national style in the present day is a chimera, and 
it is as well that the younger generation of architects should 
recognise this. 


Conditions of Contract. 


T the annual general meeting of the Northern Counties 
Federation of Building Trade Employers, which was 
held recently at Stockton-on-Tees, and of which the official 

report appears in another part of the present issue, it became 
further evident that the organised builders are determined to 
take every legitimate opportunity of securing more equitable 
treatment in the vital matter of contracts. ‘The secretary, in 
reporting upon the case of Wallace v. Douglass, with which 
readers of the Journal are already familiar, summarised in a 
few luminous sentences the effect of the judgment in the 
Court of Appeal, where, he explained, it was decided “that 
the offer and acceptance to do the work as per quantities, 
coupled with the conditions contained in the bill of quan- 
tities, was a contract in the sense that is generally under- 
stood in the building trade, and that to ascertain the amount 
to be paid thereunder it was necessary to ascertain the actual 
work done, and price it according to the prices in the bill 
of quantities.”? An allied subject that was dealt with at 
the meeting in question arose in the report on a conference 
between the representatives of the Federation and _ the 
Northern Quantity Surveyors’ Association, at which “an 
understanding was arrived at to the effect that the successful 
contractor should be required to deposit with the architect, 
before signing the contract, a fully priced and moneyed-out 
copy of the bills of quantities, for use in valuing all varia- 
tions from the contract. All clerical errors of extension or 
additions affecting the lump sum should be at the sole risk 
of the contractor. He should have no claim for any adjust- 
ment at any time, but should alter his prices and figures to 
fit the lump-sum figure, and the total figure should not be 
affected.’’ Here, possibly, the phraseology is somewhat 
lacking in precision, but the intention should be perfectly 
obvious. Another matter upon which the Federation very 
justly adopted a firm attitude arose on the report upon the 
conditions of contract demanded by a local district council, 
who required (1) that priced schedules should be sent in with 
the tender, and (2) that the surveyor to the authority should 
be the sole arbitrator. Both conditions have been strenuously 
opposed in the Journal, and it is hardly necessary to elabo- 
tate further so transparently just a contention as that it is 
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both unecériomte and unfair to expect builders to prepare 
independent and necessarily various schedules, and thus to 
compete with each other upon unequal terms, besides being 
put to trouble and expense which, in all cases save that of 
the tenderer who happens to secure the contract, must be 
utterly wasted. The wild extravagance of such a system 
is alone sufficient to render it abhorrent, and it is open to 
other serious objections, which need not be now repeated. 
As for making the authority’s surveyor the sole arbitrator, 
we must confess to some surprise that any authority should 
have the hardihood to insist on this condition after the clear 
and emphatic decisions of the Courts. It might perhaps be 
worth while for the Federation builders to keep on hand a 
supply of summarised reports of these decisions, for use in 
the education of those officials who show a disposition to act 
as if in absolute ignorance of the views of the contractual 
referee which have been so strongly expressed by the judges. 


The Society of Arts. 
WO lectures of rather special interest were given at the 
Society of Arts last week. On Wednesday evening 
Mr. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A., gave a lecture, illus- 
trated by many plans, on “A new view of Roman London.’’ 
The object of the paper, which was a long one, supported 
by a mass of evidence from maps and documents, was to 
trace out the probable run of the principal Roman roads 
leading out from the walled London of that day; and the 
most remarkable point made in the argument was the deduc- 
tion as to road lines from the positions of Roman graves 
which had been discovered in various parts of London. The 
Romans made a practice of burying on either side of the 
main roads running out of a city. Hence, the lecturer argued, 
when several graves were found, at a considerable distance 
from one another, but nearly in the same line of direction, 
the probability was that there was a road following that 
line, and passing near to or between these graves. Some 
of the road lines based on this argument agreed in rather a 
striking manner with other probabilities of route; but the 
evidence based on the position of graves is, we believe, new. 
When the paper is published in the Society of Arts Journal 
we presume some of the plans will be published also, without 
which it could not be properly understood. An abstract of 

the paper will be found on pp. 639 e¢ seg. 


The lecture on Thursday evening by Mr. Chisholm, on the 
Taj Mehal, was also somewhat novel in its view of the sub- 
ject. He argued that the great admiration bestowed on the 
Taj was not owing to its scale or its beauty of detail; there 
were Indian domes of large span and Indian buildings of 
even richer detail, in the shape of carving. The peculiar 
effect of the Taj was due to the flat character of the work, 
with no mouldings but abundant inlay, and the consequent 
transparency of the shadows. The planning of the great 
arches over the doorways as semi-octagons, with canted sides, 
did away with the dark shadow that might otherwise have 
been there, and left only a transparent veiled light through 
which the details seemed to shine. It must also be remem- 
bered that the Taj was, from the point of view from which 
it was generally approached, seen in connection with dark 
masses of trees, and this favoured its effect very much. Many 
persons had thought the building over-rated in books, yet 
few ever actually saw it without being taken captive by it 
in the same way. Mr. Chisholm drew attention to the dif- 
ference in style between the angle cupolas and the main dome, 
the latter appearing like a reversion to an earlier style, de- 
pendent for its effect on shadow and not on surface orna- 
ment. He suggested that the Taj would have been more 
effective if the angle cupolas had been omitted. We do not 
quite agree with that; some feature was wanted then to 
support and lead up to the central dome, but we have 
always thought that those angle cupolas were out of keeping 
with the rest of the building. 
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CHRONICLE 


Against Pictorial Glass. 


AND COMMENT. 


A letter signed “ Artist,’’ appearing in the “Church Family 
Newspaper,’’ objects that some remarks by Mr. A. C. 
Benson about church window glass are “too sympathetic.’’ 
The writer asks, “Why are we afraid of saying, what so 
many really think, that glass is a medium quite incapable of 
expressing real appearances or facial expression, and that as 
a picture does this more adequately, the use of glass for this 
purpose is quite obsolete?’’ Glass design, he maintains, “is 
a unique opportunity for rich decorative colour, but should 
be restricted to ornament and pattern. Also,’’ he adds, “we 
live in a new age. Anyone for a few shillings can possess 
in their own homes wonderful reproductions of the finest 
religious pictures. Is it not an anachronism to keep on 
imitating the medieval pictorial Bible, which the old stained 
glass no doubt was before men could command such superior 
works of art, or could even read ?’’? These contentions are 
not daringly novel; and their reiteration does not render them 
more acceptable. The principle that every medium has its 
limits apples no doubt with peculiar force to stained glass ; 
but “ Artist’? seems to illustrate the danger of pushing a 
principle too fast and too far. The restriction of glass 
design to ornament and pattern would add a new terror to 
interiors ; and the view of stained glass as a kind of pictorial 
Bible, which is now superseded by cheap photo-mechanical 
prints, is only saved from absolute absurdity by its slight 
substratum of fact. But dogmatism in such matters is always 
perilous ; and the “too sympathetic ’’ attitude of Mr. A. C. 
Benson towards pictorial glass is infinitely preferable, even 
in its exaggerations. 


Rowton Houses for Women. 


A movement has been inaugurated with the object of estab- 
lishing Rowton Houses for Women. According to Mr. F. G. 
Mackereth, who delivered an address on the subject at a 
West End “At Home,’’ the other day, the need for suitable 
housing accommodation for women has become positively 
perilous. As the need amounts to a positive scandal, in all 
probability the outcome of the movement will be the building 
of a series of lodging-houses comparable to those which have 
been provided for men by the London County Council, and 
by the Rowton Houses and similar corporations. The move- 
ment is of course largely philanthropic ; but it may be trusted 
that in the endeavour to meet as promptly and as effectually 
as possible the crying needs of the situation, the promoters 
will not lose sight of the desirability of erecting buildings 
that shall be not merely convenient within, but comely with- 
out. It will not, we trust, be forgotten that anyone putting 
up a building—especially a large one—is under a moral 
obligation to render it sightly, if not beautiful, and this 
plea seems to gain added force where women are concerned. 


Town Planning at Burnley. 


The Burnley Town Council have approved of the appoint- 
ment of a Town Planning Sub-Committee to consider all 
iunatters under Part II. of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, and to report thereon.—Councillor Thomas (vice-chair- 
man) said it was intended that the committee should be an 
aggressive one, and that the Act should not be a dead letter in 
the borough. In the minutes a report was given by Alderman 
Warburton (chairman of the Improvement Committee), the 
borough surveyor, and the town clerk, of a visit to the 
National Town Planning Conference in October last, in 
which the deputation stated: “The practical conclusion we 
have arrived at, after considering the proceedings of the 
conference is, that as a beginning of the exercise of the powers 
of Part II. of the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, 
it would be best if attention were confined to the settling 
of a plan or plans to regulate the laying out of streets and 
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the building on land ripe for building purposes immediately 
outlying the populous parts of the town. The settlement of 
a plan or plans of this character would ensure that the laying 
out of streets in the outlying districts would be done by 
reference to the requirements of the whole area, and not as 
at present to the requirements of each particular plot as it comes 
to be built upon. More convenient streets, a better distribu- 
tion of houses on building land, and open spaces, could by 
this means be secured, and we recommend the immediate 
appointment of a sub-committee for the purpose of taking the 
necessary steps to prepare a town plan or plans of such of 
the outlying building area as the sub-committee may deem it 
wise to deal with.”’ 


The Middlesex Guildhall. 


Probably the Middlesex Sessions House at Westminster 
will not long endure the strongly felt desire for a building 
that shall be more worthy of its important site facing Parlia- 
ment Square. Near it is the Westminster Hospital, which, 
it has been urged, might with advantage be removed to some 
spot, perhaps in South London, that would be more con- 
venient for those to whose needs it ministers; leaving its 
present site free for occupation by a building that might 
easily be in every way more harmonious with its surround- 
ings. Hence arises, it would appear, an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the co-ordination of forces in the arrangement of 
a building scheme of a magnitude and a dignity commen- 
surate with the importance of the site; which, by its proximity 
to the Houses of Parliament, Westminster Hall, the Abbey, 
the new Wesleyan Hall, and some fine Government buildings, 
and by its position as a gateway of the West End, makes 
a special demand for treatment in the Grand Manner. A site 
at the back of the Middlesex Guildhall has been acquired for 
#,40,000, and it is proposed, by building on it, to double 
the present accommodation, at a cost of between seventy and 
eighty thousand pounds. This proposal, of course, is entirely 
independent of the suggestion with regard to the contiguous 
Westminster Hospital. Indeed, we do not suppose that the 
respective authorities of the Guildhall and the Hospital have 
thought of conferring together on the desirability of formu- 
lating some joint scheme that might conceivably be mutually 
beneficial, besides clearing the way for a magnificent and 
much-needed improvement in surroundings with which the 
present Guildhall and hospital are decidedly out of scale. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Owing to the Christmas holidays, next week’s issue of the 
Journal will be published on Thursday instead of Wednes- 
day. 

The Edition de Luxe will be published at the end of this 
month. [ft will include a special section devoted to College 
Architecture, old and new, at Cambridge, and another spe- 
cial section devoted to Buildings of the Year—profusely il- 
lustrated ; while among other features will be a series of por- 
traits of the Presidents of the Architectural Societies, a finely 
illustrated article on the work of the late Mr. Brydon at 
Bath, and an illustrated review of Reinforced Concrete in 
1910. With the issue will also be published a supplement 
plate of a magnificent etching by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
A:R.A. 


The issue, both in the interest of its reading matter and in 
the wealth and value of its illustrations, will fully equal the 
special editions of former years. It will, as usual, be finely 
produced on special art paper, and the price will be one 
shilling net. Orders should be sent without delay, as the 
issue cannot be reprinted; and readers are reminded that 
former Special Issues have rapidly become so scarce that 
they have changed hands at, in some instances, tenfold their 
original price. 
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NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON. JOHING BELCHER RASS ARG Th RGi: 


1 Cavity Walls. 


The Local Government Board have sanctioned the use of 
hollow walls in Gateshead in connection with the Musgrave 
Garden City. There are some who hold that a double-brick 
wall, with a space between the two courses, if properly tied 
together and well built, is superior to a three-brick wall 
built solid. The space prevents damp penetrating, and acts 
as an excellent non-conductor of temperature. Alternatively, 
builders at Gateshead, if they do not like hollow walls, may 
put up nine-inch (double-brick) walls, solid, providing they 
cover the exterior with rough-cast cement, or with slates, 
but they object to the extra cost that is thus involved. The 
only additional expense in regard to hollow walls is that 
of providing galvanised iron ties. There is, however, as we 
have said on a previous occasion, a certain amount of pre- 
judice against hollow walls, partly because of the misgiving 
as to “what may be going on inside them,”’ and partly, no 
doubt, because of the perhaps excessive English regard for 
substance and solidity. Nevertheless, cavity walls may pos- 
sess all the virtues that are claimed for them, and very pos- 
sibly the worst that can be said against them is that they 
are hollow. 


In Praise of St, Paul’s Cross. 


Adverse criticism is so common that any instance to the 
contrary is always refreshing. In the current issue of the 
“Commonwealth,’’? which, we believe, is or was edited by 
Canon Scott Holland (whose appointment as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford was recently announced), there 
is an interesting note, signed “H. S. H.,’’ on the St. Paul’s 
Cross. Canon Holland praises the new work very gene. 
rously. It “is surely,’’ he says, “the most beautiful monu- 
ment in London. What else,’’ he asks, “can compare with 


it? Mr. Gilbert’s famous fountain at the quadrant, ex- 
quisite as it is, is so hopelessly lost amid the rowdy turmoil 
of motor-buses. ‘This Cross utterly befits its place. And 
that is its triumph. For, indeed, it was a perilous problem 
that Mr. Reginald Blomfield had to tackle. How to secure 
a monument that would, at once, chime in with the Cathe- 
dral, and yet retain its own identity and dignity, in close 
neighbourhood with the overpowering mass of building? 
Any suggestion of the poor cheap little Jacobean Box which 
it was to commemorate would have been condemned to 
hopeless derision and contempt. It was worthless as a 
work of art: it had a very short history behind it: it had 
itself replaced the fine erection of Bishop Kemp: and it 
must have been something of a makeshift. Anything of 
its size would have been reduced to an ignoble kiosk by the 
overshadowing Dome. After several trials to recall its 
general shape, which only served to exhibit vividly their 
inadequacy, Mr. Blomfield resolved on following the type 
of Cross which is, historically, represented by the Market 
Cross at Edinburgh, restored by Mr. Glodstone. Here was 
the form of Cross required. It has a wide rounded ‘ Ambo,’ 
for the purposes of a pulpit; and, in the centre of this ambu- 
latory, a tall pillar. To this traditional idea, so often 
repeated in market crosses, the artist has given its full value 
under the mothering shadow of the great Cathedral. The 
fine simplicity of the design secures for it its proper em- 
phasis. It holds its own: it is distinct: and self-poised : 
and satisfying. It is governed by a single conception: and 
it makes its meaning known. Yet it belongs to its sur- 
roundings. It is in perfect tune with Wren’s mind. It 
makes no jar. ‘The Dome seems to expect it. The details 
are exquisitely beautiful: especially the brooding boys, with 
the swags, grouped over the base. The supreme figure has 
in it all the fine distinction of Mr. Mackennal’s work.’’ 
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WHITLEY BAY PLEASURE 
BUILDINGS. 


These buildings are on the site formerly 
occupied by temporary buildings for the 
“ Spanish City,’? Whitley Bay, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The construction of the build- 
ings here illustrated is of a substantial and 
permanent character, and is interesting 
from the fact that it comprises one of the 
largest reinforced concrete domes _ yet 
erected, and a cantilever gallery in the 
same material. The dome is soft. internal 
diameter, carried on twelve columns 35ft. 
high, the whole forming one homogeneous 
structure of reinforced concrete about goft. 
to the top of the lantern. The gallery of 
the theatre has a clear span of 66ft., the 
cantilevers projecting 17ft. beyond the 
centre beam, the latter and the beam sup- 
porting the main gable, and back of gal- 
lery being Oft. and 8ft. deep respectively. 

A month after erection, the front of the 
gallery was tested with a load of something 
like 80 tons, with most satisfactory results. 
The general arrangement of the buildings 
will be seen from the ground floor plan. 
The first floor contains the café, restaurant 
with roof gardens, and round the base of 
the dome the roof over the café is used 
as an open promenade, commanding a 
fine view of the sea coast and the pleasure- 
grounds with their many amusement de- 
vices. 

The theatre is arranged with a promen- 
ade on three sides, one of which is open to 
the grounds; the construction of the great 
semicircular roof and supports is of steel, 
timbered and slated in the usual way. The 
side arcading is fitted with revolving shut- 
ters, enabling the promenades to be shut 
off from the auditorium proper when re- 
quired; the idea being that in the height 
of summer the entertainment may be con- 
sidered more or less as'al fresco. The 
stage, with a 3oft. proscenium opening, is 
large, and thoroughly equipped for enter- 
tainments of any description, the electric 
installation being of the highest class. 
The main walls throughout are of brick, 
faced externally with Portland cement 
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painted white; the columns of the main 
front being of concrete reinforced with ex- 
panded metal. The figures on the towers, 
and the large lantern on the dome, are of 
copper. The interior of the rotunda and 
theatre is treated with fibrous plaster. 
The floors on the ground floor generally 
are of terrazzo. 

The whole work was carried out in ex- 
ceedingly short time, the buildings being 
opened to the public in May, four months 
from the start—the worst period of the year 
for building work. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
Davidson and Miller, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who also executed the reinforced concrete 
work under licence from the Hennebique 
Company, upon whose system it is de- 
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signed. Mr. Wm. Ferguson, Newcastle, 
has carried out the fibrous plaster work. 
The electric installation is by Mr. R. W. 
Cairns, Newcastle. The copper lantern 
and the terpsichorean figures on towers are 
by Messrs. Ewart and Son, Ltd., London. 
The architects are Messrs. Cackett and 
Burns Dick) EP HARSIGBeAS 


OUR 7EEATE: 

The Grand Palais is one of the notable 
additions to modern French architecture. 
Like the Petit Palais opposite, it is a relic 
of the exhibition of tg00, and is the work 
of two or three architects. M. Deglane 
was responsible for the river front, a detail 
of which is reproduced as a centre plate 
in this issue, and also for the main en- 
trance front. The work is essentially 
French, and exhibits a beautiful combina- 


tion of architecture and sculpture, with de- 
tails full of vigour and freshness. 


NEW ABATTOIR FOR 
ISLINGTON. 


The City of London Corporation, as the 
market authority for the Metropolis, has 
now extended its public slaughter-houses 
and opened a series of chill rooms at the 
Islington Cattle Market, the total cost in- 
volved being over £60,000. The Lord 
Mayor recently opened the new buildings, 
and at the same time the foundation-stone 
of the new abattoir was laid by Mr. D. 
George Collins, the chairman of the Cattle 
Markets Committee. An interesting fea- 
ture of the new buildings consists of the 
destructor-house, in which is_ installed 
a Podewil apparatus. It is a German in- 
vention, and is in extensive use on the 
Continent. Now for the first time it has 
been introduced into England. All con- 
demned meat and the offal from the 
slaughter-houses are placed in a large 
cylinder, then being subjected for some 
hours to steam at a pressure of about 65]b. 
The cylinder is afterwards made to rotate, 
and heavy rollers crush the bones, the 
product, in the shape of dry powder, find- 
ing a ready market as a fertiliser. The 
buildings have been erected from the de- 
signs and under the direction of Mr. 
Sydney Perks, F.S.A. (the City Surveyor), 
and are so planned that they can he easily 
extended. 
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LONDON’S EARLIEST ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


By REGINALD A. SMITH, 


RiS-A; 


The student of town-planning wll be greatly indebted to My. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A., 


for his extremely interesting investigation of the av 


earliest roads and bridges. His paper, read before the Royal Society of Arts on December 14th, 


was eniitled ‘‘A New View of Roman London,” 


and although, from the following abstract, 


manv archeological proo;s and details have been necessarily omitted, it will nevertheless be 


clearly seen that Mv. Smith has constructe 


lay-out” of London. 


d a most fascinating theory of the original 


OE 


At the present day little excuse 1s 
needed for introducing to a London 
audience any new evidence with regard to 
town-planning and traffic regulation , for 
though the present paper deals with J.on- 
don as it was nearly two thousand years 
ago, it is meant to illustrate the manner in 
which the engineering genius of Rome laid 
down the main lines of traffic in this part 
of Britain, before the spread of bricks and 
mortar made the problem well-nigh in- 
soluble. 


The Arrangement of the Main Roads. 


Particular attention was directed to the 
history and arrangement of the main roads. 
The minor streets are now hopelessly lost, 
and do not seem to have coincided 
with any existing thoroughfares, many of 
these having been proved by excavation to 
have been crossed by buildings. 

Britain was in contact with Roman civili- 
sation a century before the conquest under 
Claudius, and that period of respite suf- 
ficed to show the natives whom they had 
to fear, and the best means of defending 
their shores and estuaries against a sur- 
prise attack. 


Roadway and River. 


That chariots were extensively used by 
the Britons in warfare is clear from the 
narrative of Caesar, and the large number 
under the command of Cassivellaunus in 
B.C. 54 implies an elaborate road system 
at least in his own dominions, and there- 
fore along the north bank of the lower 
Thames. One of the principal duties of 
such a force would be to keep a watchful 
eye on the river traffic; and that Koman 
boats about sixty feet long ascended the 


river at least as far as Westminster two 


or three centuries after the time of Julius 
is shown by the recent discovery of such a 
vessel below ten feet of river mud on the 
site of the new County Council Hall. 

[This vessel was first described in the 
Journal of May 25, 1910, in an illustrated 
account of “ London County Hall Founda- 
tion Works.’”—Ed., “A. and B.J.’’] 

To watch the river it was necessary to 
have a regular roadway on high and dry 
ground as close as possible to the water. 
and this was practicable only on the north 
bank near London. East of the Lea, and a 
good way beyond London on the south, the 
banks would be useless for such a purpose ; 
and it is interesting to find the remains 
of an ancient road running east and west 
on the brow of the hill just above what is 
now London Bridge. When that road was 
first engineered we can only surmise, but 
it was certainly built or rebuilt by the 
Romans, for an entire section of it was 
made and published in 1833 during altera- 
tions for the bridge-approach in what is 
now Cannon Street, but was then called 
Great Eastcheap. A gravel road 16ft. 
wide, supported by two walls 74#ft. high, 
was found about 3ft. below the modern 
roadway pointing to London Stone on the 
west, and apparently to Aldgate on the 
east, but it has not been traced east of 
Gracechurch Street. | Narrower by §8ft. 
than Watling Street, as discovered in Edg- 
ware Road, it lacked the layer of flints 
that distinguished the Roman military 


roads; but there is no doubt of its Roman 
construction, as the containing walls have 
bands of the familiar tiles between stages 
of Kentish ragstone. The position, how- 
ever, suggests an earlier British origin, and 
if this road were to enable horsemen to 
natrol the river and give notice of any 
hostile approach by water, then we must 


ailable data with respect to London's 
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imagine it continued, at least westward, 
along the brow of the steep northern bank, 
and crossed the Wallbrook, which was at 
that time a broad tidal river running into 
the Thames at Dowgate Hill. 

A Bridge at Wallbrook. 

That there was a bridge here in Roman 
times is practically certain, as the sill of 
a bridge, stout oak piling, and lumps of 
herring-bone pavement have been found 
just at this point. The Wallbrook once 
crossed, the road would naturally proceed 
along the south side of St. Paul’s and down 
Pilgrim Street to the Fleet, which was, 
no doubt, crossed by a ferry. Its subse- 
quent course would be quite conjectural 
were it not for the occurrence of three 
Roman burials that exactly indicate a line 
that is more than probable on other 
grounds. It is common knowledge that 
the Romans laid out their cemeteries along 


View of theatre from stage. 


View of gallery in theatre showing centre beam and cantilever: clear span 66 Rts 
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their main roads, but the evidence of 
burials with regard to roads has _ been 
rather neglected in this country, and it is 
surprising to find how useful these scat- 
tered and accidental discoveries are in the 
neighbourhood of London. Indeed, the 
roads for which there is least presumptive 
evidence are the best attested by burials 
along their course, and the present instance 
is, perhaps, the most illuminating. <A 
stone coftin was found in Howard Street, 
Strand, and cinerary urns under the por- 
tico of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and the 
west end of Cockspur Street. 


Tracing the Course of a Roman Road. 


If the theory holds good, a line drawn 
between these sites should indicate the 
course of a Roman high road, and the only 
line that satisfies the conditions runs from 
Bridge Street, opposite the foot of Pilgrim 
Street, through the Temple, under Somer- 
set Street, between this hall and another 
hall in the Strand, past the National Gal- 
lery on the north (and higher) side of Tra- 
falgar Square, under George III.’s statue 
and the Waterloo monument, across the 
south side of St. James’s Square and the 
west end of King Street to enter St. 
James’s Park a little above the bandstand, 
whence still in a straight line it would 
follow the high ground to the Tyburn val- 
ley. Crossing the stream—no doubt by a 
bridge as the banks are somewhat steep— 
it would, in a few yee reach the south 
end of Park Lane; and Hyde Park Corner 
has always been an important landmark. 
Nor need we give up hope of following it 
still further, for though connected with the 
Thames it could not well have crossed the 
low and then swampy ground south of 
Knightsbridge 


From Brentford to Hyde Park Corner. 


The drainage of Pimlico is one of the 
wonders of London, but of quite recent 
date; and further west the bends of the 
river enclose flat areas then, if not now, 
liable to floods; but a road was practicable 
on fairly high ground to Brentford, which 
there is reason to believe was the objective 
of this ancient highway. The former im- 
Dee of this town ee be partly ex- 
plained by a ford over the Brent, and by 
the fact that here is a stretch of gr: ave! 
in the Thames bed which made it possi ble 
to ford the river at low tide in the days 
before steamboats rendered a deeper chan- 
nel necessary: A few years ago Mr. 
Montagu Shi arpe convincingly argued that 
here was the spot where Caesar crossed the 
Thame s, and the existence of a large num- 
ber of stakes in the north bank is in full 
agreement with Czesar’s own account of 
the crossing. For him there was only one 
ford, and that a difficult one, to take him 
into the territories of Cassivellaunus, and 
here, if anywhere, would be a British 
stronghold reached by well-kept roads. 
The supposed road from Brentford to Hyde 
Park Corner ds practically in the same line 
as the section from the latter point to the 
Flect, and presumably both belong to 
a system elaborated by the ancient Britons 
for their own safety and convenience. It 
may be remarked in passing that the road 
west of the Fleet, which seems to be 
marked out by the burials with mathemati- 
cal precision, exactly coincides with the 
Terrace of the Inner Temple. The whole 
group of buildings is evidently based on 
that line, - while “the Strand frontage is 
ignored; and if the Terrace is, in fact, 
a remnant of this early highway ov erlook- 
ing the Thames, the curious alignment is 
easily explained. 

The advantages secured to the Britons 
by this road would also appeal to the 
Romans, to whose engineering skill and 
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thoroughness may be attributed the 


straightness and stability of this secondary 


highway. Another road of more import- 
ance may also have been laid out before 
the Roman Conquest, but its length and 
directness point unmistakably to Roman 
initiative, and at least near l.ondon may, 
without much hesitation, be assigned to the 
latter half of the first century. Here, as 
in other cases, a clue to the original course 
of the road may be gained by producing 
the straight lines that still exist outside 
London, “but a word of caution is neccs- 
sary as to the name of Watling Street. 
In Kent there is no ambiguity, but in the 
Metropolis the presumed original highway 
of that name must be clearly distinguished 
from the street that runs east from St. 
Paul's to Queen Street. At first the Roman 
highway from the Kentish ports to Cheste1 
seems to have avoided the city and crossed 
the Thames at Westminster. 


The Thames Fordable at Custom House. 


Below London the scene was far differ- 
ent from what we see to-day. The river 
flowed through mud plains covered with 
water at high tide only, and at low tide 
showing broad spreads of treacherous 
mud, as at Southend at the present day. 
Firm land was only touched at some of 
the bends in its course, as Greenwich and 
Woolwich. The Lea valley may be taken 
as the limit of low ground on the north 
hank, and the river at the Custom House 
may well have been fordable at low tide, 
though dangerous to those not familiar 
with the crossing. Improbable as it may 
seem to-day to anyone standing on Lon- 
don Bridge, it is nevertheless supported 
by facts that came to light during the de- 
molition of old London “Bridge. sir G. B. 
Airy, late Astronomer Royal, stated half a 
century ago that the depth of the founda- 
tions of the piets was ood evidence of the 
depth of the river at old London Bridge. 
It appears from a published cross-section 
that the lowest part of the rubble, on 
which were laid the wooden sleepers sup- 
porting the masonry, was only from two 
to three feet below low water. It is cer- 
tain, he says, ‘hat this could not ke higher 
than the general bed of the river, and it 
probably would be lower. Some channels 
naturally would be deeper than the 
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general bed ; and these, when the tide had 
risen a little, would make the operation 
of fording very dangerous. 

If the dangerous British ford was at or 
near the Custom House, the bridge was 
not far off; and in view of the course of 
Watling Street there can be little doubt 
that the bridge was at Westminster, 
which would be about 2+ miles above the 
ford or, as Dio says, a little higher up. 
That the construction of a simple bridge 
here would not baffle the ancient British 
is suggested by the fact that in 1846 a 
man forded the river at this point, as re- 
corded in the “Gentleman’s Magazine.” 


An Ancient Highway. 


Towards the British bridge, therefore, 
at Westminster the highway was directed, 
and a straight line in continuation of the 
fine stretch of Roman road on Shooter's 
Hill skirts the river at Deptford, crosses 
the Thames a little south of the present 
Westminster Bridge, and reaches the 
southern end of Park Lane; where 
it may be presumed to have turned 
into the line of Edgware Roads 
for a prolongation of that road 
would almost coincide with Park 
Lane, and naturally stop at what we 
have already supposed to have been an 
important road-junction. This, at any 
rate, is the solution suggested by a con- 
sideration of outer London, and by the ob- 
servance of the Roman rule that roads 
run straight unless turned aside by serious 
obstacles. The Edgware Road is an ex- 
cellent example, running in a straight line 
till compelled to swerve in ascending 
Brockley Hill; and the onus of proof lies 
on those who would make the Roman 
roads crooked without weighty and sufh- 
cient reason. 

Leaving Deptford, the highway struck 
right across what is thought by some to 
have been a huge lagoon or morass in the 
Roman period; but this view of South 
London is clearly incorrect, as Roman re- 
mains and especially burials indicate dry 
and firm conditions in an area that has a 
subsoil mainly of gravel. Most of the 
burials along this line are not definitely 
located, but those at the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum in the Old Kent Road and west of 
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Deverell Street exactly accord with this 
theory, and flank the road on either side. 
Passing about 130 yards north of the Ele- 
phant and Castle, the line reaches the 
river near the middle of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and the vicinity of Stangate 
(Stonegate) is significant, as probably pre- 
serving the memory of an approach to 
the river that was paved by the Romans. 
Stanegate is also the name of a Roman 
road near Vindolana (Chesterholm), just 
south of the Roman wall in Northumber- 
land. 


In the fourteenth century, when there 
were probably clearer traces of the Roman 
highway than there are to-day, there lived 
a monk named Higden, who was connected 
both with Westminster and Chester, and 
had therefore probably travelled over 
great part of the Watling Street. In the 
Polychronicon he described this road as 
crossing the Thames to Westminster and 
beyond, westward to a point at which it 
turned towards St. Albans. That is at 
least what the author considers a fair 
reading of the text which has been vari- 
ously translated and interpreted. ‘Phe 
critical words are ad occidentem West- 
monasterii, which he takes to imply a con- 
tinuation to the western part of Westmin- 
ster, and not a passage of the river at a 
point which lay on the west of Westmin- 
ster. The map shows this would be an 
absurdity, as the Thames, for about half 
a4 mile above and below Thorney, flows 
from south to north, and Westminster in 
those days meant Thorney. On the other 
hand, Higden’s words seem to agree abso- 
lutely with the route suggested above. 


The Lake in St. James's Park. 


It was long ago pointed out by Dean 
Buckland that a bank of gravel stretches 
from the river westwards almost to Buck- 
ingham Palace, and the builders no doubt 
availed themselves of this firm foundation 
for their road, which, however, had to 
cross some low-lying and, at that time, 
marshy ground before reaching the bot- 
tom of Park Lane. The lake in St. 
James’s Park is a relic of these conditions, 
but had not always its present form. The 
road would cross about half-way between 
the bridge and the fountain, and to-day a 
stretch of lawn between two banks may 
mark its original course. In the Green 
Park also may be observed a cutting 1) 
the west bank of the Tyburn — rather 
steep on the north side of the Park—that 
lies in the direct line to the supposed junc- 
tion in Piccadilly. 

From the map it is fairly obvious that 
Park Lane represents a southern continu- 
ation of the Roman road that practically 
coincides with Edgware Road, and from 
the elbow in Piccadilly we may suppose 
the road ran in a straight line to Brockley 
Hill. Nor is this a mere supposition or 
tradition; the actual road was struck in 
1902, almost exactly in the middle of Edg- 
ware Road, opposite Seymour Street. 
Another discovery, unhappily not so pre- 
cise, seems to shed fresh light on the in- 
tersection of Roman roads at the Marble 
Arch. In Rocque’s map of 1746 is marked 
the position of a stone against which con- 
demned soldiers were shot inside the Park, 
civilian criminals being executed at Ty- 
burn gallows just outside. It was de- 
scribed as a Roman “ geometric” stone, 
that is, a stone set up as a landmark by 
road-surveyors, and probably inscribed 
with distances to various points. The in- 
tersection near the Marble Arch of two 
important Roman highways (the original 
Watling Street and that from Romford to 
Staines) would fully account for the posi- 
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tion of the stone which, on the map, lies 
in the middle line of the avenue. 


The East and West Road. 


The east-and-west road is characteristic- 
ally Roman in its defiance of minor ob- 
stacles and adherence to the straight line, 
but did not actually pass through Roman 
London. It led from Essex across the Lea 
to Holborn, along Oxford Street and Bays- 
water Road over Notting Hill to Brent- 
ford, where it joined the British highway 
already noticed, and thence to Staines and 
across the Thames to Silchester and be- 
yond. Though its course through Essex 
and west of Holborn is fairly well estab- 
lished, the intervening portion that skirted 
the north wall of the city is more conjec- 
tural, and it is only in the last few years 
that indications of the line have been 
noticed. Even without this fresh evi- 
dence, one could guess at its position by 
producing the line that is fairly clear from 
Romford to Stratford Town Hall, and this 
would pass through Old Ford, under 
Bishopsgate goods station, Finsbury 
Square, and Smithfield to Holborn Via- 
duct. Beyond this the direction is slightly 
altered, but another long stretch takes us 
in a straight line to Notting Hill. That 
such was indeed the original route is vir- 
tually proved by the following con- 
siderations. About four years ago 
lumps of tiles, cemented together to form 
a herring-bone pavement of a common 
Roman type, were dredged up by the Lea 
Conservancy Board in the Lea just below 
the lock at Old Ford, exactly at the point 
where our imaginary line would cross the 
river. That there was once a ford here- 
abouts is clear from the name of the dis- 
trict, but probably its exact position had 
not been previously determined. It was 
at Old Ford that the Lea was generally 
crossed before Bow Bridge was built, 
about the middle of the twelfth century ; 
and it is recorded by Lysons that Matilda, 
wife of Henry I., caused two bridges to be 
built over the Lea and its tributary, the 
former known as Bow Bridge and stated 
to be one mile from the old ford. The 
two points are, in fact, just half that dis- 
tance apart, and the Roman ford approxi- 
mately coincided with the line of Iceland 
Street, a little below the crossing of the 
outfall sewer. 


The Roman Wall, 


The Roman wall round London, enclos- 
ing an area of about 360 acres, was built 
across the Wallbrook, then a considerable 
tidal stream which passed through grat- 
ings in the foundations. Either through 
neglect or of set purpose the citizens al- 
lowed these gratings to be clogged with 
river-weeds and refuse, as proved by ex- 
cavation in our own time, and the result 
was that the water was dammed back out- 
side the wall, and in time spread over 
what was later known as Moorfields. This 
area was skated over in the time of Henry 
II. and remained a waste till drained and 
turned into a pleasure garden early in the 
seventeenth century. We must assume 
that before the wall was built Moorfields 
was firm and dry, with a gravel soil cap- 
able of bearing a main. Roman road, as is 
shown by a child’s burial there containing 
a gold coin of Salonina, wife of the em- 
peror Gallienus (253-268). Though most 
authorities are in favour of the fourth 
century, it is conceivable that the wall was 
already built in the middle of the third, 
but the morass cannot have been in exist- 
ence when the interment took place. Some 
time after that date the east-and-west road 
must have been ruined by the swamp, and 
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a way round must have been devised. The 
nearest high ground north of Moorfields 
is marked by the line of Old Street, and 
in this thoroughfare, where it is joined by 
Goswell Road, two Roman road-levels, one 
above the othe1, were found in 1867 during 
some deep excavations which revealed 
medizval roads above. This diversion en- 
abled traffic to pass easily between Hol- 
born Bridge and Norton Folgate, without 
going through the city. At Smithfield 
interments of both kinds (cremations and 
inhumations) have been found in consider- 
able numbers, and here, as elsewhere, the 
angle between two main roads seems to 
have been a favourite burial-ground. 


A Fleet Bridge. 


Other burials further west give a clue 
to the position ot the road after the Fleet 
was crossed by a bridge, probably at the 
bottom of Snow Hill. In fact, the “ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” of 1750 records that 
in digging the foundation for Holborn 
Bridge, remains of the Roman military 
way were discovered pointing directly to 
Newgate. A straight line from here to the 
Marble Arch does not coincide with Hol- 
born and Oxford Street, but passes burials 
on its north near St. Andrew’s Church, at 
the Birkbeck Bank, and another on the 
south in Endell Street. This line includes 
part of High Street, Bloomsbury (which 
was the principal street here till New Ox- 
ford Street was opened a few years ago), 
and gradually approaches Oxford Street 
as it proceeds westward. 


The First Wharf. 


The two main roads that remain to be 
considered seem to have met on the 
Thames bank at a spot always of special 
importance to London, and probably the 
site of the first wharf on the north bank of 
the river. From Ware southwards to 
Edmonton there can be traced on the map 
a line that is continuous with the recog- 
nised Roman road that coincides with the 
highway from Edmonton through Totten- 
ham and Kingsland to the City, and the 
presumption is therefore that the Roman 
north road from the Thames ran straight 
from the river at least as far as Ware. Its 
course would have been under the old 
Custom House, a little to the east of the 
present building, and about one hundred 
yards west of the Thames subway at the 
Tower. Opposite this is the point where 
the line of Roman road known as Ermine 
Street, on the Leatherhead Downs, would, 
if produced, strike the Thames, and this 
coincidence strengthens the belief that 
these roads were intended to join at a 
recognised _river-crossing where the 
Romans doubtless erected a bridge on the 
site of what seems to have been the lowest 
ford on the river in British times. That 
the Roman road did not coincide with 
Borough High Street is proved by the dis- 
covery of a Roman tessellated floor right 
in the centre of the latter ; and excavations 
in the City have made it fairly certain 
that the road did not swerve on entering 
the city walls and follow the line of Grace- 
church Street to London Bridge, for thick 
Roman walls have been found crossing 
this thoroughfare. The old London 
Bridge was a little to the east of the pre- 
sent structure, and has never been proved 
of Roman origin. 


Antiquity of London Bridges. 


That the Romans built a bridge to carry 
their high road across the river at or near 
the point towards which earlier British 
roads must have converged, is more than 
probable when we remember that the army 
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under Julius Caesar collected the timber 
and built a bridge over the Rhine at a 
point where the stream is considerably 
wider than the Thames at London Bridge, 
marched over and back again, and then 
dismantled the bridge, all in the space of 
ten days. If the Romans bridged our own 
Tyne, as we know they did, they would in 
the course of four centuries have found a 
bridge at London not only desirable but 
necessary for the traffic of the chief com- 
mercial city in Britain; and as we know 
that a London Bridge existed in the reign 
of Edgar (tenth century) we can hardly 
attribute it to anyone but the Romans, 
unless, indeed, to King Alfred. 

North of the river the problematic 
course of Ermine Street is fairly marked 
out by the burials in Artillery Lane and 
Bishopsgate Street Without, Goring 
Street (formerly Castle Street in Bevis 
Marks), Fenchurch Street, Mark Lane, 
and All Hallows, Barking; and Billiter 
Street with Mark Lane may represent the 
ancient line. But this line is probably 
not so ancient as the others. 


A Junction with Watling Street. 


A glance at the map will show that a 
road was wanted to communicate with the 
great north-west highway known as Wat- 
ling Street for conveyance of goods, not 
to mention troops, from the principal 
landing-place in London. This end 
would be served by the road suggested on 
the plan between the Custom House, 
where it would join the Ermine Street, 
and Newgate, where it would unite with 
the east-and-west road and cross the Fleet 
by one and the same bridge. In this way 
the detour by Westminster would be 
avoided; and even if the Ermine Street 
was in existence when this road was 
planned, a good mile would be saved by 
traversing one side of the triangle instead 
of joining the east-and-west road at Nor- 
ton Folgate and traversing the other two 
sides. 

The two roads that met in Cannon 
Street would probably cross the Wall- 
brook by a single bridge and part company 
again on the western side; that on the 
north passing along Budge Row and cross- 
ing Quteen Victoria Street between two 
ehurches, St. Mary Aldermary and St. 
Antholin (now demolished), Excavations 
in 1869 revealed a road at a depth of toft. 
3ins. at this spot, nearly in a line with the 
present Watling Street. “It was hard and 
well made, slightly elevated in the centre 
and formed of rough stone and gravel, in 
the upper portion of which were found 
quantities of broken Roman pottery which, 
with other local circumstances, would lead 
us to the conclusion that it marked the 
course of a road or highway of some an- 
tiquity.” For a short distance west of 
this point our line runs along Watling 
Street, where it has been found, and the 
name is more or less appropriate, as this 
road probably superseded to a large ex- 
tent the Westminster portion of the Wat- 
ling Street from Kent, where London had 
risen into importance. 


A Discovery by Wren. 


Its connection with St. Paul’s Church- 
yard is indicated by another discovery by 
Wren. ‘Upon demolishing the ruins 
after the last fire and searching the foun- 
dations of this Quire, the surveyor dis- 
covered nine wells in a row; which, no 
doubt, had anciently belonged to a street 
of houses that lay aslope from the High 
Street (then Watling Street) to the Roman 
Causeway (now Cheapside); and _ this 
street which was taken away to make room 
for the new Quire came so near the old 
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Presbyterium that the Church could not 
extend further that way at first.” A simi- 
lar row of wells abutted on the Roman 
Road in Cannon Street. 

The pretorium or headquarters of a 
legionary camp would approximately co- 
incide with the site of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill, under which massive Roman walls 
have been found extending westward to 
St. Michael’s Church and eastward under 
Leadenhall Market. At the cross-roads, 
probably the Carfax of London mentioned 
in two ordinances of Edward III., stood 
the Cornhill standard, a fountain of such 
importance as a landmark that distances 
on milestones throughout England we are 
told were measured from it as from the 
heart of the city. There is, therefore, 
some ground for considering this point the 
centre of Roman London. The city de- 
veloped, the author suggests, from a 
legionary camp, no doubt occupied in 
force at the very outset of the Roman con: 
quest, and possibly later by legions on the 
way to the front, but soon given over to a 
civil population, which rapidly made it 
the leading commercial city of the pro- 
vince. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that St. Peter’s claims to be 
the first Christian church in Britain, and 
certainly ranked higher than a parochial 
church in the Middle Ages, for its school 
was one of four maintained by order of 
Paliament in London. There may be 
some justitication for the claim that it was 
the seat of a bishop or even archbishop in 
the Constantine period. 

There is certainly one, and perhaps 
more than one, main road in or near Lon- 
don that awaits discovery, but perhaps 
those already traced will have given pause 
to the critical historian or archeologist. 
To those accustomed to the haphazard 
road system of modern London, the 
straight-edge may seem a crude and in- 
adequate instrument for restoring the 
main routes of the Roman period; but 
our conquerors had practically a clear 
field, and were addicted to straight roads, 
even in districts where they found greater 
natural obstacles than near London. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Artistic Hoardings. 


The conditions attaching to the offer 
made by Mr. W. H. Lever, of Port Sun- 
light, of prizes of £50, £25, £15, and £10 
for the best hoardings constructed from 
an architectural point of view have been 
formulated. The hoarding must have a 
clear posting space of not more than 1oft. 
in height, and not less than soft. in length, 
the whole cost not to exceed 4s. per square 
yard. Drawings to the scale of 8ft. to the 
inch must be submitted with details on a 
scale of 2ft. to an inch together with photo- 
graphs of the hoarding dressed with 
posters. Drawings and photographs must 
be mounted on cards without margins 
with name and address of the competitor 
on the back and, with a signed statement 
of details of cost, must be delivered to the 
secretary, United Bill-posters’ Association, 
4 and 5, Warwick Court, Holborn, W.C., 
not later than noon June ist next. Com- 
petitors desiring further information must 
apply to the secretary before March 1. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


JAN. 31. GLascow Pusric Liprary.—The 
Corporation invite from architects competi- 
tive plans of a branch library proposed to be 
erected at the corner of Saracen Street and 
Allander Street, Possilpark. Premiums of 
450, £30, and £as respectively will be 
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awarded to the authors of the designs adjudi- 
cated first, second, and third in order of 
merit. Designs must be lodged on or be- 
fore Tuesday, January 31. Particulars from 
A. W. Myles, Town Clerk, City Chambers, 
Glasgow. 

FEB. 8, (1911. PENRITH SECONDARY 
ScHooL. The Governors of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Grammar School, Penrith, are pre- 
pared to receive competitive designs for the 
erection of a new secondary school, accom- 
modating 200 students, with provision for 
the conduct of technical and evening classes. 
The following premiums are offered: 1st, 
£50; 2nd, 425; 3rd, £10. The designs 
must be sent in not later than February 8th, 
1g11, to James Cropper, The Vicarage, Pen- 
rith, Clerk to the Governors. 

MARCH 1, 1911. MUNICIPAL OFFICES, 
CovENTRY.—This competition is open to all 
architects, and the assessor is Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber. Particulars (on receipt of two 
guineas) from Geo. Sutton, Town Clerk, 10, 
Hay Lane, Coventry. See our issue for 
November 23rd. 

No DATE. BRADFORD ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
—The Board of Management of the Bradford 
Royal Infirmary invite architects to submit 
competitive plans, with estimates, for the 
erection of a new infirmary on a site in Duck- 
worth Lane. A block plan of the site, with 
a schedule of conditions and instructions, 
may be obtained from the Secretary Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Infirmary, Bradford, om 
receipt of a deposit of three guineas, which 
will be returned to each competitor submit- 
ting a bona-fide design. The Board have 
appointed Mr. Keith W. Young, F.R.1.B.A., 
to act as assessor, and they agree to accept 
his decision in the matter. The deposit 
amount will be returned to applicants who: 
decide not to compete provided the instruc- 
tions are returned within a month after the 
receipt of ieplies to the competitors’ ques- 
tions. 

For a list of other competitions already announced! 
and still open, see last week’s issue. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. C. H. Fowler. 

Mr. Charles Hodgson Fowler, the 
eminent ecclesiastical architect, died at his. 
residence, The College, Durham, on 
December 14, aged 70. He had recently 
been engaged on an important inspection 
of Rochester Cathedral, where he was con- 
sulting architect. While there he was 
suddenly taken ill, and was obliged to 
return home. For some time he made 
progress towards recovery, but had a re- 
lapse. The son of the Rev. R. Fowler, 
vicar of Rolleston, near Notts, he served 
his apprenticeship with the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and assisted him in the restoration 
of Durham Cathedral. Perhaps his most 
notable work was the designing of the 
plans for the restoration of the Chapter 
House at Durham, which was done in 
memory of the late Bishop Lightfoot. He 
also assisted in the repairing of the western 
towers at Durham Cathedral. Mr. Fow- 
ler filled the appointment of architect to 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham for over 
40 years, and he succeeded the late Mr. 
J. L. Pearson, R.A., as consulting archi- 
tect to the Deans and Chapters of Roches- 
ter and Lincoln. He was architect to the 
late Sir Tatton Sykes, who was engaged in 
the restoration of a series of churches on 
the Yorkshire wolds. | Numerous parish 
churches in Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Durham were de- 
signed by Mr. Fowler. He designed the 
school chapel at Cheltenham College, St. 
Ambrose’s Church, Bournemouth, and St. 
Columb’s and All Saints’ Churches, Not- 
ting Hill. He was especially proud, says 
the “ Times,”’ of his work at St. Ignatius’s 
Church, Sunderland, and St. Peter’s, Mal- 
ton, where he extended a church originally 
designed by him, and added a tower. 
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PLANS AND DRAWINGS IN 
THEIR LEGAL ASPECT. 
BY A LEGAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


Responsibility for Inaccuracy. 

In preparing plans and drawings for 
the guidance of the contractor, the archi- 
tect acts as the agent of his employer; 
but he has no authority to warrant that 
the plans, etc., are correct. If the contrac- 
tor assumes that they are correct, and 
omits to make the necessary enquiries and 
measurements for himself, he may incur a 
serious liability (Thorn v. Mayor of Lon- 
don, 1876, 1 A.C., 120), and it is for this 
reason that a clause is usually inserted 
pointing out that the accuracy of the 
plans, etc., is not warranted. If the archi- 
tect has power to furnish detailed or work- 
ing drawings during the progress of the 
works, he may supplement the original 
drawings by giving further details, but 
he must not alter the original design. 
iitcaVits CtO.21020,41 Y. and J.:37;) 

No Charge for Teniative Designs. 

It has been decided that an architect is 
not entitled to be paid anything for pre- 
liminary plans and drawings, inasmuch as 
these are in the nature of mere estimates 
which will lead up to a possible contract. 
(Moffatt v. Laurie, 1855, 24 L.J. C.P. 56.) 
In that case the judge said: “It is of 
every day occurrence for architects to send 
in plans for public buildings, taking the 
chance of being paid for their labour 
or not, as they may be adopted or re- 
jected.” 


Architec?’s Position as to Faulty Plans. 

Where an architect is employed to pre- 
pare plans and specifications, it may be 
taken that the arrangement between him 
and the employer embodies an implied 
term that the employer shall approve the 
drawings. But what is the effect of appro- 
val by the employer? — Does it stop him 
from preferring a charge of negligence 
against the architect in case the design 
prove faulty, or the drawing inaccurate ? 
In this connection it is material to notice 
that when a person undertakes and is em- 
ployed to perform a work of skill and 
labour, and fails therein, so that his em- 
ployer derives no benefit from the work, 
that person is not entitled to recover his 
demand, as the employer buys hoth his 
labour and his judgment, and he ought 
not to undertake the work if he does not 
know whether he can succeed or not. 
(Duncan v. Blundell, 1820, 3 Stark 6.) It 
would seem to follow from this that where 
the employer relies on the architect to ad- 
vise him as to the feasibility of plans, etc., 
the architect cannot shield himself behind 
the fact that the employer has approved 
the plans. This principle is illustrated by 
the case of Smith v. Barton, 1886, 15 L.T. 
294, where an agent for the purchase of a 
public-house was held liable in damages to 
his employer for negligently conducting 
the purchase, although he had advised his 
employer to go and examine the business 
for himself, and the employer did so. 


Competiitve Plans. 

Where architects are asked to send in 
plans for a competition, it has been held 
that those who advertise for the plans are 
not entitled to use them if the competi- 
tion is proceeded with. If the plans are 
used they must be paid for. (Landless v. 
Wilson, 1880, 8Ct. of Session. Case 280.) 
Tn that case an architect was employed to 
prepare plans for the erection. of certain 
buildings which were not proceeded with. 
The owner, however, made some use of the 
plans, and the architect sued him for his 
fees. The owner pleaded in defence that 
the plans had been drawn on the footing 
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of their being in competition. The sheriffs 
gave judgment for the plaintiff. On ap- 
peal, the Court of Session held that it lay 
on the owner to prove that the architect’s 
employment was gratuitous, which he had 
failed to do, and they accordingly affirmed 
the decision of the sheriffs. 

In Ward v. Lowndes, 1859, 28 L.J.Q.B. 
205, certain commissioners published an 
advertisement offering a premium of {£20 
to the architect who should produce the 
best plan for a covered market house and 
hotel, provided that the person furnishing 
the selected plans should not afterwards 
be employed as architect for the said build- 
ings. The plaintiffs produced a plan 
which they alleged was the best and most 
approved for the covered markets, but the 
£20 was not paid. They were awarded a 
sum of £20 by a jury, but it was held that 
the verdict could not stand. 

Contractors Should Examine Drawings. 


The fact that the drawings are usually 
made part of the contract makes it essen- 
tial for the contractor to pay close atten- 
tion to them. Any deviation may involve 
him in a claim for damages for breach 
of contract, and he would certainly not 
be entitled to recover anything from the 
building owner in respect of such devia- 
tion; for if a builder undertakes a work 
of specified dimensions and with specified 
materials, and deviates from the specifica- 
tion, he cannot recover on a quantum vale- 
bat for the work, labour and materials. 
(Ellis v. Hamlin, 1810, 3° Taunt. 52.) 
The mere fact that unforeseen difficulties 
crop up in the progress of works will not 
justify a deviation from the plans in order 
to meet those difficulties; and if a con- 
tractor undertakes to erect a building ac- 
cording to plans and a specification, under 
the supervision of an architect, the archi- 
tect cannot change the terms without spe- 
cial authority. (Cooper v. Langdon, 1841, 
9. M. and W. 60.) 

Delay in Delivery of Plans. 

It is an implied term of every contract 
for works that the employer shall deliver 
the plans in time. Where an architect 
is guilty of delay in providing plans, this 
may excuse the builder or contractor who 
is alleged to have delayed the execution 
of the works. This is on the principle that 
one of two contracting parties will be ex- 
cused from the performance of a contract, 
when he is prevented by the wrongful act 
of the other party or his agent. (Roberts 
v. Bury Commissioners, 1869, L.R. 5.C.P. 
310.) But there is apparently a duty cast 
upon the builder or contractor tu apply for 
plans; otherwise mere delay in supplying 
them will not avail him. So in a case 
where the building owner was to be at 
liberty to re-enter in case of default by 
the builder, the builder sought to show 
that he had been delayed some time wait- 
ing for plans. As it did not appear that he 
had ever applied for the plans, the Court 
held that this was no excuse for delay. 
(Stevens v. Taylor, 1860, 2 and J*. 4109.) 


Payment for Plans. 


Payment for plans is sometimes made to 
depend on an event which may or may 
not happen. The following case is a good 
example of how undesirable it is from the 
architect’s point of view to enter into any 
such agreement. It appeared that the 
plaintiff, an architect, agreed to lay out 
certain land of the defendant for building 
purposes, and to make all requisite plans 
on the terms that he should make no 
charge for his services, but that in the 
event of the land being disposed of for 
building purposes, the plaintiff should be 
appointed the architect on behalf of the 
defendant. Alternative provision was 
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made for the payment of the plaintiff in 
case the land was laid out for building 
but he was not appointed architect, and 
for payment for his time and trouble in 
making the preparations in case the de- 
fendant or his executors should dispense 
with his services.. The land was not dis- 
posed of for building purposes, and after 
the defendant’s death his executors dis- 
pensed with the plaintiff’s services without 
paying him any compensation. He there- 
upon brought an action claiming in respect 
of his time and trouble. It was held that 
he was not entitled to recover, as there was 
no understanding on the part of the de- 
fendant to dispose of the land for build- 
ing purposes only ; and the land not having 
been in fact dispensed of, the plaintiff 
was not, according to the contract, to be 
remunerated. (Moffatt v. Laurie, 1855, 
15.C.By 583.) 

To prevent any dispute arising as to 
payment for plans, etc., in cases where the 
work is not carried through, the architect 
should insist on the insertion in the agree- 
ment of some such clause as this: “If the 
employer abandon the intention of execut- 
ing the building, the said architect shall 
be entitled to a sum to be fixed before- 
hand, and to the return of his plans, draw- 
ings, and specifications.’’ 

Property in Plans. 

Aitempts have sometimes been made to 
establish it as a principle that the archi- 
tect is entitled to retain plans and draw- 
ings which he has prepared. That there 
is no such rule of law was made plain 
in Gibbon v. Pease, 1905, 1.K.B. 810 (fol- 
lowing the older case of Eddy v. McGowan, 
“Times,’’ November 17, 1870). In Gibbon 
v. Pease the defendant, an architect, was 
employed as such by the plaintiff to carry 
out certain alterations toa house. He pre- 
pared plans and specifications, and super- 
intended the work, which was eventually 
completed. The plaintiff, having paid 
the defendant his agreed fee, claimed to 
have the original plans and specifications 
delivered up to him. The defendant de- 
clined to surrender them, alleging that 
there was a custom to the effect that he 
was entitled to retain them in the circum- 
stances. The Court of Appeal, before 
whom the case eventually came, decided 
that there was no such custom. The 
Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, 
said: “It was held by the Court of Ex- 
chequer (in Eddy v. McGowan, supra) 
that such a custom, even if it were proved, 
would be unreasonable, and that the build- 
ing owner need not pay for plans unless 
he obtained them. . . . In my opinion the 
contract in this case resulted in the mak- 
ing of plans the property in which passed 
to the building owner on payment of the 
remuneration provided for under the con- 
tract. I find no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing this case from that of a contract to 
paint a picture or to design a coat of arms, 
as to which no question of ownership could 
ALISe.. 7 


The two lectures on “The Art and His- 
tory of British Leadwork” which were 
read before the Society of Arts in March 
last by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A., have now been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, price rs. 


* ™ * 


“The History of Architecture on the 
Comparative Method,” by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, published by B. T. Batsford, 94, 
High Holborn, has just been translated 
into Russian, and was published in St. 
Petersburg last week. It is doubtful 
whether any other English architectural 
text-book has received a similar honour. 
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New Lecture Rooms at Cambridge. 

In connection with this new building, 
which was described and illustrated in our 
last issue, it should be stated that the roofs 
are glazed on the system of Messrs. W. 
Edgcumbe Rendle and Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, S.W., as shown on the drawings. 


* * * 


Strike in the French Building Trade. 

At a meeting of the Federation of Build- 
ing Trade employees held in Paris on 
December 11, it was decided to declare a 
gencral strike, and to continue it until 
the Government orders the liberation of 
the man Durand, who was recently con- 
demned to death at Rouen for the murder 
of a non-striker. 


* * * 


A New Variety Theatre for Glasgow. 

A company has been formed to acquire a 
central site on which to erect a high-class 
variety theatre, with accommodation for 
more than 2,000 persons. The building 
1s to be of brick and steel, with a front 
elevation of Carrara ware. Mr. James 
Miller, A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., is the archi- 
LOGE. 


Cottages Wanted at Spalding. 

At a recent meeting of Spalding Rural 
Council, reports were received from 
various parts of the district with respect 
to the want of cottage accommodation. 
It was stated that young men were leaving 
the country and moving to towns because 
they were unable to get housing accommo- 
dation. It was unanimously resolved that 
the Council should make application for 
the Housing Act to be put in force. 


* * * 


Building Activity at Porthcawl. 

In his report to the health and housing 
committee of the Glamorgan County 
Council last week, Dr. Williams, the 
county medical officer, said that between 
January and October of this year plans 
representing 212 dwelling-houses, eight 
shops and dwelling-houses, a new post- 
office, and two motor garages had been 
passed by the local authority. Sixty- 
three dwelling-houses and three shops and 
dwelling-houses had already been com- 
pleted; 70 new buildings were at present 
in actual course of erection, 30 of which 
are nearing completion. Extensive im- 
provements were in contemplation, and the 
resident population was annually increas- 
ing, and now amounted to 4,250. 


* * 
A New Method of Road Construction. 
To resist the destructive effect exercised 

by automobile traffic on macadam roads, 

by loosening the stone of the ruad so that 
the fine material which acts as a binder 
is easily driven out or blown away, the 

Superintendent of Road Construction has 

developed a prepared filler which has been 

given a trial at Ithaca, New York. ° This 
filler is intended as a binder in the top 
course only. The bottom courses of the 
road were built and rolled as for ordinary 
macadam, and the top course of stone was 
laid as usual, but before rolling this was 
covered with a layer of prepared 
filler made from stone chips, sand, 
and bituminous material, heated and 
thoroughly mixed in a concrete mixer. 

This layer, which was about t1iin. 

deep, was harrowed in with a tooth harrow 

until the top course of stone began to ap- 
pear through the filler. The road was 
then rolled until it was firm. 


The Cost of Cottages in Ireland. 

At a recent meeting of Antrim Rural 
Council, the clerk supplied a statement ot 
the average cost of each cottage in three 
schemes already erected for labourers as 
follows :—No. 1, 20 cottages scheme, each 
cottage £210 18s.; No. 2, 36 cottages, £245 
16s. 8d.; No. 3, 92 cottages, £179 17s. od. 
(nearly). 

* * * 


Heating a Market. 

The Treasurer’s Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Town Council has had under con- 
sideration a proposal as to the desirability 
af taking steps at as early a date as pos- 
sible to introduce a heating installation 
into the Waverley Market, and otherwise 
make such improvement as might be found 
necessary for the convenience and com- 
fort of the public attending the entertain- 
ments in the Market. 

* * * 


The Largest Mississippi Bridge. 

The largest bridge across the Mississippi 
River was recently thrown open for traffic. 
It spans the river at St. Louis, Mo., and 
forms the most important link in the de- 
velopment of the system of inter-urban 
electric traction in that section of the 
United States. This bridge was begun 
about three years ago, and has just been 
completed at a cost of 4,500,000 dollars 
(£900,000). It is the largest bridge ever 
attempted by an electric railway company, 
and has a greater carrying capacity per 
lineal foot than any other bridge across the 
Mississippi. Ihe carrying capacity of 
each of the two railroad tracks will be 
12,000lb. per lineal foot, or 2,ooolb. more 
than any other bridge, while each of the 
two roadways will sustain 3,o0olb. Three 
of the river spans are 521ft., 523f{t., and 
521ft. respectively, and, in addition, there 
are two shorter spans, each 250ft. long, 
and three short shore spans of 150ft. each. 
The total length of the bridge, including 
approaches, is over 8,oooft., and it required 
about 15,000 tons of steel. The total width 
of the bridge is 65ft. The high water 
clearance is 5o0ft., the low water height 
being 35ft. more. 

* * * 
Personal and Professional. 

We learn that Messrs. Ronuk, Ltd., 
have been appointed sanitary polish manu- 
facturers to His Majesty the King. 

* * * 


Mr. Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., who 
has already served ten years as chairman 
of the examination board of the Society of 
Architects, has been again re-elected to 
that position. 

* * 


Mr. Arthur Wellesley Soames, who has 
been elected M.P. for South Norfolk with 
the substantial majority of 1,528, practised 
as an architect from 1882 to 1808. 

* * * 


For the fourth year in succession, the 
Gas Light and Coke Company are making 
their consumers a New Year’s gift in the 
shape of a reduction of td. per 1,000 cubic 
feet in the price of gas, this bringing the 
price down to 2s. 7d. As each penny by 
which the price is reduced means a saving 
to the Company’s consumers of about 
£100,000 a year, these four successive an- 
nual reductions constitute striking evidence 
of the progress of the gas industry. The 
increasing popularity of gas for heating 
purposes, as well as for lighting, is a cause 
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for congratulation to all those who are 
working towards the ideal of a cleaner and 
healthier city. 

* * * 


It is announced that the board of the 


Associated Portland Cement Manutac- 
turers (1900), Limited, have unani- 
mously elected Lord St. Davids a 


director and chairman of the company, 
Mr. F. A. White having resigned the chair- 
manship in order that it might be offered 
to Lord St. Davids. Mr. White becomes 
a vice-chairman in the place of Mr. H. 
Osborne O’Hagan, who resigned his vice- 
chairmanship tor the same reason, but re- 
tains his position on the board as a manag- 
ing director. Mr. E. W. Brooks has re- 
signed his vice-chairmanship in order that 
it may be available whenever it seems de- 
sirable to fill the vacancy, but retains his 
position as a managing director. 
* * 

In the notice under “Concrete Paving 
and Construction,’? in the Journal of 
December 7, p. 603, it was stated that “ Mr. 
Hubert Todd was connected with the firm 
of \W. B. Wilkinson and Co., of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and London, for 25 years, during 
the last twelve months of which he was. 
their London manager,” etc. “Months” 
is a clerical error; Mr. Hubert Todd hav- 
ing been for “twelve years”? London man- 
ager to the firm mentioned—a very import- 
ant’ difference’ We Tesret Stne set0r, 
which, however, was not ours. 

* * 
Potteries Town Hall Scheme, 

A Local Government Board inquiry was 
opened at Stoke on December 13 with re- 
ference to an application to borrow sums 
of money amounting in the aggregate to 
£117,712. Of this sum, £34,848 is required 
for the extension of the Stoke-upon-Trent 
Town Hall; £6,000 for alterations at the 
Hanley Town Hall; £7,300 for purposes of 
the Longton Town Hall; £32,341 for pur- 
poses of public buildings at Burslem; 
£4,150 for the extension of the Cobridge 
public walks and pleasure grounds, Burs- 
lem; £3,000 for the purposes of the Long- 
ton Market Hall; and £15,942 for purposes 
of the Burslem Sewage Disposal Works. 

* * * 

A New School and 500 New Houses. 

At a meeting of the Bedwas School mana- 
gers at Newport (Mon.), on December 14, 
it was decided to recommend that a new 
school to accommedate 650 children be 
erected at Bedwas, where new sinkings 
were taking place, and where nlans for 500 
new houses have been prepared. 

* * * 


Sprague’s Pocket Diary. 


We have received the tg11 edition of 
Messrs. Sprague’s exceedingly useful 


“Pocket Diary and Architects’ and Sur- 
veyors’ Memorandum Book.” This con- 
tains pages for memoranda for every day, 
a number of formulz, and statistics in re- 
gard to building materials—strengths, 
weights, crushing strains, eic.; sizes of 
drawing paper, and other memoranda for 
the office. In the present edition there is 
a new feature, consisting of lists of the 
Council and officers and committees of the 
Institute and the Architectural Association, . 
with the dates and titles of papers to be 
read during the season. 
* * x 
Bexhill Improvements. 

Bexhill is proposing to erect a colon- 
nade on the central front, with bandstand 
and semicircular shelter, a feature which 
the Mayor (Alderman Paton) believes will 
probably be unique on the South Coast. 
Strong representations were made by the 
commercial community on behalf of the 
scheme, at the Local Government Board 
enquiry, which was held last week. 
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| This is executed in “armour-bright’’ sheét iron, and is a very fitting embellishment to the oak door. The details 
of the construction are shown by the drawing reproduced on the next page. 


LETTER-PLATE ON MAIN ENTRANCE DOOR, ROEDEAN JUNIOR SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. 
JOHN W. SIMPSON, F.R.IL.B.A. AND MAXWELL AYRTON, A.RIB.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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FIRE-PREVENTION 


Gypsum is used as a fire- 


Gypsum for proofing material in the 
Fireproofing. form of blocks, plaster 
board and plaster on 


metal lath. The results of considerable ex- 
perience on its application in these three 
available and have 


forms are recently 
heen brought together by Mr. H. G. Perr- 
ing in a pamphlet which the National 


Fire Protection Association (United 
States) is sending out. Preceding the 
data relating to actual construction with 
the material is information regarding the 


fire-resisting qualities of gypsum, from 
which the following notes have _ been 
taken. Plaster of Paris is made from 
gypsum, which is a sulphate of lime; 


a hydrous calcium sulphate, 
which is expressed as 
Interpreted this  for- 


chemically, 
the formula of 
CaSO ,+2H30. 


mula may be expressed as 32.5 per 
cent. by weight of calcium and 46.6 per 
cent. sulphuric acid chemically com- 


pounded and holding 20.9 per cent. of 
water of crystallisation. Plaster of Paris 
is made by calcining the gypsum rock to 
drive off part of the water of crystallisa- 
tion. This material has the valuable 
quality of taking up water and, by a 
crystallising process, becoming again con- 
verted into gypsum. Gypsum is a soft 
mineral, ranking number 2 in a scale of 
10 in ‘Moh’s scale of hardness. It has a 
specific gravity of 2.32 and weighs 145 
Ibs. per cubic foot. Plaster of Paris has 
a specific gravity of 1.81, but upon setting 
with water returns to a specific gravity of 
Delicate experiments have shown 
that plaster in setting neither contracts 
nor expands. 


9 ae ke) 
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Plaster has been gener- 
ally recognised as a fire- 
proofing material in 
Europe for many years, 
Mr, Perring states, and is to-day used al- 
most exclusively for partitions and to a 
great extent for floors in France and Ger- 

many, and in England for many of the 
Government buildings. In America, de- 
spite the prejudice against plaster fire- 
proofing over 1,000 of the large fireproof 
buildings of the country have been fire- 
proofed either wholly or in part by plaster 


Plaster Fire- 
Proofing. 


in the form of plaster blocks, a large 
number having plaster floors. Metal lath 
and plaster for partitions has _ been 


used to a great extent, and in the smaller 
buildings plaster board and plaster. 


Mr. Perring discusses at 
some length the various 

Gypsum fire test requirements, 

Prodacts. and gives a list of fire 
tests of gypsum products. In summarising 
Mr. Perring treats the various classes of 
gypsum products, but only the results in 
two classes are repeated here. Plaster 
blocks in 18 tests of fire and water for 
periods of from 1 to 2 hours stood success- 
fully, resisting the passage of flame, 
smoke or water, and were stable and 
strong after test. These tests have shown 
that the effect of a fire of 2 hours’ duration 
is but little greater than that of 1 hour. 
The effect of one hour of high tempera- 
ture fire is to recalcine the block to a 
depth of about gin., while 2 hours will 
carry the recalcination to a depth of {in. 
The effect of a stream from a fire hose is 
to wash off this recalcined material. In 
seven tests of metal lath and gypsum 
plaster the effect of high temperature fire 
for 1 hour was to recalcine the plaster as 


Fire Tests of 
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NOTES. 


in the blocks to a depth of about 3 to 4 
in. The application of water from a fire 
hose will wash off this recalcined mate- 
rial and occasionally erode the material 
sufficiently to expose patches of the metal. 
That, however, is exactly what might have 
been expected. 


Few fires have occurred 
Plaster in in buildings in which 


Actual Fires. 

fireproofing, but the fol- 
lowing aré cited as indicating more than 
a laboratory test: On February 6th, 1906, 
at g o’clock, a fire occurred in the En- 
gineering Building in the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The fire 
spread so rapidly that a second alarm was 
sent in 15 minutes after the start of the 
fire. Two fire alarms brought out nine 
engine companies, which played 15 
streams of hose on the fire until 2 a.m., at 
which time the fire was considered past 
the dangerous point, and all but one en- 
gine went home, the remaining engine 
playing a stream of water upon the smok- 
ing embers until 7 a.m. when the fire was 
pronounced completely out. The build- 
ing was erected in 1892, had brick exterior 
walls and an interior construction known 
as mill, or slow-burning construction ; 
that is, the column and girders were of 
heavy yellow pine timber and the floor of 
3-in. yellow pine. The trim of the rooms 
was also of yellow pine; a structure well 
calculated to burn with intense heat when 
the fire was well started. The partitions 


were fire-proof, being made of gypsum 
plaster blocks 3-1n. thick. Despite the 


intense heat and the many tons of water 
thrown into the building the partitions 
remained intact and would have required 
no repairs beyond replastering to fit them 
for use again. These partitions pre- 
vented the spread of the fire and saved a 
considerable portion of the building 
from any damages whatsoever, preventing 
the loss of a valuable engineering library, 
which was in a room completely shut off 
from the fire by the gypsum tile parti- 
tions. 


On March 4th, 1910, a 
fire occurred in the Al- 
wyn Court fireproof 
apartment house, New 
York City. The interior columns were fire- 
proofed with 2-in. U.S. Gypsum Com- 
pany’s composition plaster blocks with an 
air space between blocks and columns, 
Partitions were of 3-in. plaster blocks set 
in wood frame work (wood door “bucks’’). 
The hallways were formed of 3-in. com- 
position blocks with kalamein™ doors to 
apartments. Many of the rooms con- 
tained an unusual amount of lumber in 
the form of wood trim, parquet flooring, 
side and ceiling paneling and other de- 
corative woodwork. The following ex- 
tract is taken from the report of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters: “The 
ninth and tenth floors in the duplex 
apartment were gutted except the 
northerly rooms of the tenth, which were 
badly damaged. The dining toom and 
reception hall of west apartment on 
eleventh floor were practically gutted, 
with heavy damage in kitchen and moder- 
ate damage in other rooms. Iu the west 
apartment on twelfth floor the dining 
room, reception hall and living room, in- 
cluding salon, were practically gutted ; 
considerable damage in_ kitchen and 
maids’ room; only moderate damage in 


A “ Fireproof ”’ 
Apartment 
House. 


plaster has been used for 
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northerly rooms. The west apartments 
immediately below the floor where the fire 
started had considerable water on ceil- 
ings, walls, and floors; part ef ceiling 
plaster had fallen off in a few rooms. 
There was no fire and but little water 
damage in easterly apartments, including 
those above the eighth. There seems to 
have been no structural damage to the 
steel frame or its fireproofing ; the lower 
flanges of floor beams were protected only 
by plaster finish, which fell off and ex- 
posed the flanges to considerable heat, but 
no deflection of beams is apparent. The 
channel shaped steel lintels over dining 
room windows were softened by the heat 
and deflected, particularly those on the 
twelfth floor. The 3-in. plaster block 
partitions are intact, except around the 
doorways, where they were supported by 
wooden framework, which was entirely 
burned away and caused the blocks to 
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Fire-Resistance Analysing the _ special 
of features of gypsum plas- 
Gypsum tenn in general, which 
Plaster. make the material desir- 
able as fireproofing, Mr. Perring draws 
the following conclusions :—(1) Low heat 
conductivity is an essential point. In 
partitions heat is not conducted through 
to set fire to furnishings on the opposite 
side. In the protection of structural steel- 
work the steel is protected from the 
weakening action of heat. The heat pene- 
trates the plaster at such a slow rate that 
in fires of ordinary duration the metal 
would hardly get warm. (2) Tests and 
experiments have failed to indicate any 
appreciable expansion of plaster under 
heat action. (3) Materials of a nature 
that expand under heat readily contract 
when water is applied to the heated sur- 
face. This contraction is often so severe 
as to cause the bursting of the material. 
Plaster partially recalcines under high 
heat action, and the subsequent applica- 
tion of water removes this recalcined por- 
tion, but generally will withstand severe 
water application, thcre being no indica- 
tion of bursting. (4) Any material to be 
used for fireproofing must not burn or 
support combustion. Plaster is incom- 
bustible. (5) Lightness is essential in 
fireproofing, as the fireproofing at best is 
dead load on a building and plays no part 
in the support of the structure. Plaster 
is the lightest practical fireproofing ma- 
terial. (6) Plaster fireproofing has suff- 
cient strength for use in partitions and 
column covering, and in fires will stand 
up reliably against the impact of fire 
streams. (7) Plaster is adaptable to any 
form of construction. Where used in 
slabs they are readily sawed or cut to fit 
any desired location, and the use of the 
material in the plastic state will cover 
any possible condition of construction. 
(8) The desirable fireproofing material is 
one that combines all the fireproofing fea- 


tures with low cost. Plaster is low in 
cost. 

Trim can be nailed to 

Merits of plaster fireproofing with- 


out the use of wood 
blocks or grounds, sav- 
ing the cost thereof and omitting combust- 
ible material from the building. Plaster 
blocks or boards are true and even, and 
reduce the cost of plastering to a mini- 
mum. The blocks are made of pure gyp- 
sum and wood fibre. Changes in pz arti- 
tions can be made with a minimum of dirt 


Plaster Blocks. 
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and discomfort. Where a door is to be 
cut in a partition a hole is bored through 
with an auger, a keyhole saw inserted 
and sufficient cut made to insert a large 
Saw, after which the opening is_ neatly 
cut, the frame inserted and the trim 
covers the edges so that no plastering be- 
yond the pointing up around the door 
buck is necessary, and the decorations are 
not destroyed. The blocks should be laid 
with core holes horizontal, with joints 
broken vertically. They should be laid in 
Sypsum mortar consisting of one part 
gypsum plaster mortar and three parts 
sand. The joints should not exceed Hin. 
in thickness. 


Metal 


ceilings, which, 
Metal especially in America, 
Ceilings. are extensively used in 


; fire-resisting modern 
buildings, were employed as far back 
as 1840 by the Germans, in the 
construction of large buildings and 
factory rooms. But at that time their 
artistic possibilities were not dreamed of; 
their merit lay solely in their being fire- 
proof. How long these first ceilings en- 
dured is not positively known, but as they 
Were not exposed to the elements, it is 
thought they outlived the buildings in 
Which they were used. These first ceilings 
were shallow embossed sieel sheets—-em- 
bossed more to fit evenly than for any other 
reason. ‘Their use was restricted to build- 
ings in which they were absolutely neces- 
Sary, no one foreseeing to what length the 
idea might be improved. Up to the year 
1895, the metal ceiling industry in America 
remained practically undeveloped. A few 
manufacturers, it is true, made ceilings be- 
fore that time, but they were lacking in 
artistic effect, and were seldom used in 
any buildings hut those necessitating abso- 
lute fireproof construction. The designs 
were of the straight line variety, necessi- 
tating only shallow embossing, which 
turned out sheets very unattractive at best. 
Not that metal ceilings had not noticeably 
improved since their origin; but the result 
of these improvements was merely the pro- 
duction of ceilings of stereotyped desigas 
which failed to appeal to the artistic eye. 
They were also hard to apply, as they were 
made in steel sheets. Architects ignored 
them, and used other forms of interior 
trimming which produced better decora- 
tive effect. 


It became evident, how- 

Artistic Designs ever, that there was a 
Introcuced. real field for metal ceil- 
ings, and that they would 

gladly be used if a range of artistic design 
and variety could be had. The idea was 
conceived by the Berger Manufacturing 
Co. that steel dies could be made to pro- 
duce ceilings of designs different from any 
before used; these were to be true classical 
designs. Up to this time deep embossing 
Was regarded as impossible with the sheet 
metal used. As nearly all of these classi- 
cal designs required very deep embossing, 
radical changes had to he made, both in 
the form and construction of the dies and 
in the processes of pressing so as success- 
fully to reproduce the ceilings without 
breaking the sheet metal during the pro- 
cess. After a long period of experimenting, 
these difficulties, were surmounted, and 
many minor improvements were incorpora- 
ted facilitating ease of application. Artistic 
dome and beamed effects are now possible 
on account of the ceilings being made 
in forms as well as in sheets. All parts are 
shaped for easy application and perfect 
matching. Eleven basic, classic designs 
have been adopted, embracing Greck, 
Roman, Romanesque, Gothic, French, 
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Italian, and German Renaissance, Rococo, 
Moorish, Empire, and Colonial Art. 
From these basic designs, which include 
heavy cornice and border forms, centre 
plates, etc., hundreds of combinations are 
offered to select from. For large churches, 
public buildings, and = structures built 
along artistic lines, where architectural 
style requires special designs, unique com- 
binations are otfered for the builders’ selec- 
tion. 


Although, in the strictest 
sense of the term, the 
production of a fireproof 
paint seems impossible, 
nevertheless, there are paints or coat- 
ings which may be ax»vhied to wood 
which will for a time prevent combustion. 
It is the general opinion, however, that 
paints of this nature are not durable, and 
require frequent renewing. Another 
complaint has been that these so-calied 
fireproof paints, when subjected to the 
action of fire for any considerable time, 
burn, and, flaking off, exnose the wood 
beneath to the action of the fire. Many 
of these paints depend upon some soluble 
material for their fireproof qualities. It 
can readily he seen what the action of re- 
peated rains would be upon such a paint. 
An engineer connected with one of the 
largest underwriters’ companies in the 
United States declares that those com- 
panies do not consider that there is such 
a thing as an absolutely fireproof paint. 
This same engineer considers the white- 
wash which is recommended by the Light 
House Board, United States Treasury 
Department, to be as good as the ordinary 
fireproof cold-water paint for inside use. 
The recipe for this particular form of 
whitewash is as follows: Slake 4 bushel 
unslaked lime with boiling water, keeping 
it covered during slaking. Strain it and 
add one peck of salt, the salt being dis- 
solved in warm water. Three pounds of 
ground rice worked up to a thin paste in 
boiling water. One-half pound powdered 
Spanish whiting. One pound clear glue. 
Vhese two dissolved in hot water. Mix 
ell together and let stand for several 
days. Use hot with a brush. 


Fireproo’ 
Paints. 


Paint experts have said 
that any good paint may 
be made more resistant 
to fire (not absolutely 
fireproof) by adding one pound of boracic 
acid to each gallon of paint. This acid 
comes in the form of a powder or flaky 
material, and, when subjected to heat, 
fuses and prevents air from getting at the 
wood by forming a sort of glassy coating 
over the wood. 


Boracic Acid 
as a Fire- 
Resistant. 


A workman was engaged 


Painter’s a: fe 
Liability for 1, burning off the old 
ce paint from the outside of 
a window case. The 


work was completed about 13 hours be- 
fore the men left and there were then no 
signs of fire. About three-quarters 
ot an hour later, however, the sash case 
was discovered to be on fire, and was put 
out. The insurance company claim that 
the painter is responsible. The incident, 
as a contemporary remarks, raises a very 
delicate point of law respecting the lia- 
bility of a tradesman in the matter of fire 
insurance when engaged on repairs or in 
J:ainting the property of a client. The 
position of the owner of the property is 
clear. His insurance policy covers his 
loss, and he will claim upon the insur- 
ance company. The point is whether the 
insurance company can legally claim 
upon the painter for the damage done. 
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Our contemporary thinks that some re- 
sponsibility attaches to the painter, but is 
of opinion that negligence on his part 
would be required to be proved, and 
having regard to the fact that the use of 
a blow lamp in removing old paint is a 
recognised trade custom, it would be diffi- 
cult to prove negligence. Much would 
also depend upon the terms of the con- 
tract, if any, under which the painter was 
working. The contract might contain a 
clause which held the contractor respon- 
sible for all damage done which might 
be worded to include fire. 


PICTURE EXEIBIIIG Iss 


The Fine Art Society. 

There are two fine minor exhibitions on 
view at this gallery. Mr. Warwick 
Goble, who exhibits water-colours illus- 
trative of “Japanese Fairy Legends,” is a 
new name to us, but he is certain to be 
heard of again, for his drawings are 
characterised by an inventive fancy and 
most beautiful and delicate execution. 
He perhaps owes something to M. Dulac, 
in the general style and feeling of his 
designs, though the method of execution 
is different. Nearly every drawing is 
good, and some are exceedingly beautiful 
in design and colour. In another room 
in the gallery is a collection of land- 
scapes by Mr. W. Egerton Hine, mostly 
coast scenes in the South of England. 
These are landscapes of a high class, in a 
finished but sufficiently broad _ water- 
colour style. Mr. Hine seems to have a 
special faculty for treating rather waste 
seaside scenes, sandhills, etc., as in “The 
Dunes,” “Studland Beach,” and “An East- 
ward day in August.” Between these two 
exhibitions, the Fine Art Society is worth 
a visit at present. 


Maclean’s Gallery. 

At Maclean’s Gallery in the Haymarket 
is an exhibition of the class of work en- 
titled “Coloured Etchings,’ which is 
rather a mixed kind of technique. The 
ground work of these pictures is done by 
the etching-needle in the ordinary man- 
ner, and the plate is coloured in a massed 
colouring, giving different colours to dif- 
ferent portions of the work, and a single 
impression with this colouring taken off. 
Each impression requires the colouring to 
be renewed, so that printing is a slow 
process. The general effect is somewhat 
like photo-lithography, but with a ground 
work of line drawing which is the work of 
the artist. The examples at Maclean’s 
Gallery are all by French artists. There 
are some fine broad landscape effects 
among them, the best being those by MM. 
Antoni, Chabanian, and Jourdain. 


The Carfax Gallery. 

The ‘Chinese Studies,” by Miss Vera 
Waddington, are worth seeing as a set 
of very clever illustrations of Chinese 
character and personality; they include 
also some sketches of Chinese architec- 
ture. The “Imperial Tomb, Moukden.” 
with its row of absurd-looking animals 
flanking the approach to it, looks like a 
kind of childish travesty of the Egyptian 
and its avenue of sphinxes. 

The Dowdeswell Gallery. 
“Old-World Tours in Belgium and 


Holland,” a collection of water-colours by | 


Mr. W. L. Bruckman, sounds very at- 
tractive, but is rather a disappointment 
owing to conventional and loaded style of 
the drawings, the emphasis of mortar 
joints in body-colour, etc. Some curious 


old bits of architecture are shown in de- 
tail. 
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SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 


Birmingham Architectural Association. 
Mr. Arthur Keen on Wren’s Churches. 
Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A., the Presi- 


‘dent of the Architectural Association, gave 


on December 10 an illusirated lecture 
before the members of the  Birm- 
ingham Architectural Association, his sub- 


ject being “Sir Christopher Wren’s Lon- 


don City Churches.” The lecturer pointed 
out that one result of the fire of London 
was that we now possessed a unique col- 
lection of buildings designed by Wren to 
take the place of those that were destroyed. 
Out of the fifty or more that Wren built, 


the greater number were still in use, and 


were full of interest and archiiectural 
beauty. Wren was distinguished above all 
things by versatility and resource, and 


although the Gothic tradition ia church 
building had continued until well into the 
seventeenth century, most of Wren’s 
churches were uncompromisingly Classic, 
and entirely different in treatment from 
all that preceded them. The different 
types of churches were described by the 
lecturer—those that formed a simple hall 
without either aisles or chancel; those with 
a nave and aisles but still without a chan- 
cel; those on the Greek cross plan with 
vaulted ceilings intersecting over a central 
square; and, finally, the domed churches, 
such as St. Mary Abchurch and St Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook. Everywhere, although 
the ground plans of the churches were 
practically alike, the architectural effects 
produced differed to such an extraordinary 
extent that there seemed to be no limit to 
the inventive power of the architect. All 
the churches were interesting from one 
point of view or another. Many of them 
were cf remarkable beauty, and in rot a 
single instance was the desicn mean or 
meretricious. Mr. Keen concluded his 
lecture hy calling attention to the irre 
parable loss occasioned by the carrying out 
of the Union of Benefices Act, with the 
consequent sale and demolition’ of 
churches, and he made a sircng appeal for 
the preservation. of all Wren's churches 
that remain. 


Sheffield Society of Architects. 
“The Architecture of 
Cambridge.” 


Mr. Purchon on 


There was a large attendance of mem- 
bers of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors at Sheffield University, on 
December 8th, on the occasion of a lec- 
ture delivered by Mr. W. S. Purchon, 
A.R.I.B.A., Lecturer of the Department 
of Architecture at Sheffield University, 
who chose as his subject “The Architec- 
ture of Cambridge.” 


The lecturer referred to the general be- 
lief among architects in the value of 
measuring and sketching worthy build- 
ings as a part of an education in architec- 
ture, and to the summer course at Cam- 
bridge arranged in connection with the 
Department of Architecture in the Univer- 
sity of Sheffield. He hoped to show that 
it would have been difficult to find a more 
suitable place than Cambridge for the pur- 
pose. He proceeded to trace the develop- 
ment of English architecture as exempli- 
fied by Cambridge buildings. Starting 
with the Saxon tower of St. Benedict’s, he 
dealt with the Norman Round Church, 
and a few Gothic buildings, pointing out 
that the finest Gothic work in Cambridge 
was that of the Perpendicular period of 
which King’s College Chapel was one of 
the finest examples. After dealing with 
some picturesque buildings of the Early 
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Renaissance, the lecturer passed on to 
some of the fine work by Wren at Pem- 
broke and Trinity, and to some of the 
buildings of the Later Renaissance by 
such men as Gibbs and Stephen Wright. 
He then dealt with the Greek and Gothic 
revivals, and some examples of recent 
work. “We have regretted,” he said in 
conclusion, ‘‘much of the destructive 
work of the eighteenth century, and some 
of the constructive efforts of the nine- 
teenth; we have doubtless admired 
a good deal of the work of men 
who have only recently passed away, 
and in the work of those who are 
still with us I hope we have seen some- 
thing which makes us feel that architec- 
ture is still a living force. To be called 
upon to add to the magnificent architec- 
tural treasures of Cambridge is one of the 
greatest responsibilities, and one of the 
greatest honours which can fall to the lot 
of an architect, and in the work of the last 
few years we must feel, I think, that the 
architects have realised this responsibility, 
and have designed buildings worthy ot 
their surroundings.” 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 


Mr. MowbrayjGreen on the Architecture 
of Bath. 


At the meeting held on December 8. Mr. 
Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.I.B.A. (president) 
in the chair, Mr. Mowbray A. Green, 
F.R.I.B.A.: (late president of the Bristol 
Society), read a paper on “The Archi- 
tectunesote Bathe 

The great building era of the eighteenth 
century in Bath was, said Mr. Green, 
directly attributable to the renewed interest 
taken by physicians in the healing waters. 
Within fifty years of the opening of the 
century, Bath had risen from a quaint rem- 
nant of Medizvalism to a fashionable and 
flourishing health resort; almost the whole 
of the charming Elizabethan and Jacobean 
work having disappeared, and the later 
Renaissance taken full possession. 

In addition to changes within the city, 
extensive schemes of development were 
effected in many direciions bevond the 
walls, so that by the end of the eighteenth 
century the older portion of Bath formed 
but a smali centre of the new. 

Prominent among those concerned with 
the making of Classic Bath was John 
Wood, a Yorkshiremanu, who, when but 
twenty-five years of age, commenced the 
building of the Queen Square scheme iust 
beyond the N.W. boundary, one of the first 
of many noble groups of palatial dwellings 
by which he was to enrich the city, among 
them being the Grand Parade and Royal 
Forum (now the North and South 
Parades), the Circus, and the Crescent. 

Outside of Bath, Wood’s chief work was 
the magnificent house at Prior Park, built 
for his patron, Ralph Allen, for the pur- 
pose, it is interesting to note, of advertis- 
ing the local stone. . ¢ 


) 


Conceived in a fine 
scale, it was in perfect harmony with its 
surroundings, and its position on a rising 
slope was enhanced by the fine sweeping 
stairs added in 1830-36 by H. E. Good- 
ridge. 

Wood died in 1754: he had been a busy 
man, commercially successful, and not for- 
vetful of his own interests, but leaving 
behind such a record of buildings as few 
cold boast. 

Twenty-seven years before, he had 
found Bath emerging from the squalor of 
a Medieval city, and far from being what 
it should have been as an important water- 
ing-place; and during this period he had 
seen erected some of the most palatial 
groups of dwelling-houses in any city in 
the kingdom. 
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His schemes were laid out with a sense 
of nobleness and fine effeci, adjusting 
every part to the whole, and the whole to 
the surroundings, surroundings which had 
to be considered, both in relation to their 
present aspect and their future develop 
ment. Masterly and bold in design, tuc 
facades of his buildings were grouped up 
in such a manner as to produce harmony 
and a feeling of proportion. 

Wood was a man who had a very capable 
insight into the turn which events might 
be likely to take, and he tried to persuade 
others to see with him, but did not suc- 
ceed far in this respect. Thwarted time 
after time, he pushed ahead and insisted 
on the people of his day accepting what 
they certainly did not always understand. 

He was ably followed in his work by his 
son, who completed many of the unnished 
schemes and built the Assembly Rooms 
between 1769-71. 

Under an Act of 1789, a large portion 
of the city was rebuilt by Baldwin, his 
work including Bath Street, with its inter- 
esting colonnades; he also commenced the 
Pump Room, which was completed by 
John Palmer. 

Pulteney Bridge, erected about 1770, 
would seem to be the only work of Robert 
Adam, although his manner influenced 
much of the later work in Bath. 

The styles of the eighteenth century 
could be divided into three groups; that of 
the first twenty-five years, when the gabled 
houses and large sash windows surrounded 
by bolection mouldings, when the interiors 
were panelled with wood, and the rooms 
small and comfortable; the next fifty years, 
when the work was modelled on Classic 
Palladian lines, and the interiors became 
spacious and dignified, and plaster work 
was brought into general use; and the last 
twenty-five years, when the free manner of 
Adam came iato vogue, and the strong 
methods of earlier times vave way to de- 
tailed and abundant decoration. 

The lecture, which was profusely illus- 
trated by slides, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the meeting, and in replying to 
a vote of thanks proposed by Mr. W. 
Whitehead, A.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. 
Ascough-Chapman, F.R.I.B.A,, Mr. Green 
referred to the lack of any information re- 
garding Wood’s early life, save that he 
came from Yorkshire; he attributed the 
decay of Renaissance tradition in Bath, as 


elsewhere, to the Greek revival with its 
consequent upsetting of many _precon- 


ceived ideas of design and deiail. 

The next meeting will be at the society’s 
dinner, to be held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds, on January 12, 1911. 


Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society. 
The Planning and Equipment of Abattoirs 


At the usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, Glas- 
gow, held in the Technical College, on 
December 9g, Mr. Boyd, vice-president, in 
the chair, Mr. Cook, clerk of works, read 
a paper on “ Abattoirs, their Planning and 
Equipment.” A brief description was 
given of the Continental markets and 
slaughter-houses to show their vastness, 
and how costly they were. Some of the 
principal by-laws of this country relating 
to abattoirs were stated, and reference was 
then made to the two slaughter-houses in 
Glasgow of which the lecturer had had 
experience. The Foreign Animals Wharf 
at Merklands was fully described, special 
reference being made to the destructor, 
which had been specially designed for this 
building. The other building, that at 
Moore Street, will be, when completed, 
the finest in the United Kingdom. Two 
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special features are (1) the use of thin rein- 
forced concrete walls round the killing 
rooms, thereby effecting a saving of space; 
(2) the method of disposing of the ex- 
creta. This problem is solved by placing 
the excreta in a sump below the killing 
room, and afterwards emptying into carts 
which go along the subway. The lecture 
was illustrated with lantern-views of the 
two slaughter-houses mentioned, and of 
the abattoir recently erected by the Edin- 
burgh authorities. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 


Mr. Raymond Unwin on City Develop- 
ment Plans, 

On December 7, before a very large at- 
tendance of members, Mr. Raymond Un- 
win gave a lecture on “ The City Develop- 
ment Plan.’ He first traced the develop- 
ment of the planning of cities from mediz- 
val times. The emergence of the formal 
type of plan was shown by three slides ot 
plans of Paris, the first the seventeenth 
century city, the second dated 1735, prior 
to the Revolution, and the third a post- 
Revolution plan dated 1842. He showed 
how the plans of the parks outside, the 
early city became embodied in the street 
lines as the city extended, and resulted 
in the formation of focal points with con- 
necting vistas. 

The early German plan of Mannheim 
led on to later German suburban planning, 
which so often missed perfection, and 
which was lacking in the imagination of 
French work. The movement in Ger- 
many led by Camillo Sitte was based on 
a careful study of the customs of the land, 
and was characterised by the closing of 
the vistas leading from the squares by 
buildings after the medizval manner, and 
a careful treatment of the junctions of 
roads. American cities were often laid out 
in strictly formal lines, regardless of the 
contours of the land, and of the important 
consideration of diagonal access from point 


to point, with the result that when 
diagonal roads were laid out across 
the rectangular plans, awkward cor- 
ner sites were inevitable. Even in 


American plans of to-day, the framework 
of main roads was filled in with a network 
of rectangular lines spreading over the 
whole plan, instead of each area being 
treated by itself, with its minor roads in 
proper relation to the framework. The 
Gothenburg plan was instanced as a fine 
example of a plan in which the framework 
had been dictated by the contours of the 
land, but in which a splendid formal effect 
had been obtained. The different charac- 
teristics of straight or curved streets were 
next treated. The horizontal or vertical 
lines of the sides of a straight street 
changed in emphasis as they reached from 
the foreground to the distance, whereas in 
a curved street, such as Regent Street, the 
buildings further down the concave side 
of the street were often more nearly in 
front elevation than were the nearer ones. 
As the opposite was the case with the con- 
vex side, Mr. Unwin argued that it should 
be treated in a different way from the 
concave side, and criticised the Regent 
Street design as failing in this respect. 
Mr. Unwin dealt very exhaustively with 
the principles of modern suburban plan- 
ning, and treated by the direction of roads, 
which should in the main run north and 
south. When the roads were east and 
west, it involved planning the houses with 
north and south frontages, The living- 
rooms had then to be placed all on the 
south side, ~iving too wide a frontage, and 
resulting in very awkwardly planned 
houses. The treatment of angles, the ends 
of vistas, and the breaking up of frontages, 
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These houses are built externally wlth red sand-faced bricks and tiled sills, with red sand-faced tiles 


on the roof. 


beams, and panelling stained with Carbolineum. 
bathroom, lavatory, etc. 


The external woodwork és painted white, entrance doorways green, and porch, ceiling 
Gn the first floor are four bedrooms, linen cupboard, 
The architect was Mr. Edward Hastie, of Jobn Street, Adelphi, and the 


contractors were Messrs. W, Gibson and Co., of Hendon Lane, Finchley. N.W, 


PAIR OF SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES ON THE OWEN-OWEN ESTATE, CRICKLEWOOD, 


N.W. 


were finely illustrated by photographs and 
drawings on the screen; and the study of 
the plans such as Versailles was suggested 
as being fruitful of ideas for the lay-out of 
the squares and open spaces of suburbs. 
A vote of thanks wus proposed by Mr. 
Lodge, and seconded by Mr. Phil Parker, 
and an interesting discussion followed, in 
which the president (Mr. P. S. Worthing- 
ton), Mr. Paterson, and Mr. Hindle took 
part. pete: 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects. 

A special meeting of the Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects was 
held at the Society’s room, No. 5, St. 
Martin’s East, Leicester,. on December 
8th, when all architects in practice in the 
Society’s province, and their senior as- 
sistants, were invited to attend. Mr. W. 
M. Cowdell, President of the Society, was 
in the chair, and about forty gentlemen 
from all parts of the Province attended. 
Mr. A, W.'S. Cross, R.I.B.A.; and Mr. G. 
Hubbard, F.S.A., member of the Council 
of the R.I.B.A., gave a full explanation 
and details of the scheme for the admis- 
sion of Licentiates to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Mr. Hubbard 
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started by tracing the history of the 
R.I.B.A, from its earliest days, and its 
development from the Architectural 
Society instituted in 1831. Both speakers 
very clearly and concisely pointed out 
the great advantage, not only to archi- 
tects, but to architecture, likely to result 
from an efficient registration bill, and 
urged the necessity for the Institute to 
have the great majority of the profession 
behind it before approaching Parliament. 

The advantage to individual members 
of the profession who, by reason of their 
age or the arduous duties of their calling, 
cannot now hope to pass the very severe 
examination enabling thei to obtain the 
diploma of Associate of the R.I.B.A., of 
being permitted until March 23rd, 1911, 
to join the temporary class of Licentiates, 
was Clearly shown to those present. The 
possibility of the older Licentiates passing 
some form of examination enabling them 
to become Fellows of the R.I.B.A., was 
welcomed by a number of the practising 
architects present. 

The addresses were followed by a dis- 
cussion in which many of those present 
took part, and about 25 applications for 
Licentiateship were received during the 
evening. 
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A very successful meeting was termin- 
ated by a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Council of the R.I.B.A., proposed by the 
President, and seconded by Mr. C. Kemp- 
son, for the work they have undertaken 
for the good of the profession. Messrs. 
Cross and Hubbard were also accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. 


W. T. Topott, seconded by the ex-presi- 
dent, Mr. W. E. Keites, and supported 
by Mr. S. Perkins Pick, for the trouble 


they had taken in coming to Leicester. 


Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. 


An election for three pensioners 
took place at Koh-i-noor House, Kings- 
way, W.C. (by kind permission of the 
Builders’ Institute), on Tuesday, 2oth 
December. The poll commenced at 7.30 
p-m., closing 8.30 precisely. The secre- 
tary is Mr. John Austin, and the offices are 
at 21, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. 


Trades Training School. 
Sir Aston Webb's Advice to Students. 
Sir Aston Webb distributed the prizes on 
December 13 at the Carpenters’ Hall to the 
successful students of the Trades Training 
School in Great Titchfield Street. This 
school is conducted by the following City 


Guilds — Carpenters, Joiners, Painter- 
Stainers, Pilasterers, Tylers and Brick- 
layers, and Wheelwrights. The certifi- 


cates and medals gained at the Carpenters’ 
Company’s examinations in Sanitary 
Building Construction and in Carpentry, 
and in the Architectural and Building Con- 
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struction Evening Classes at King’s Col- 
lege were distributed at the same time. 
The Worshipful Master of the Carpenters’ 
Company (Mr. Robert Cobay) was in the 
chair, and there was a large attendance. 
Mr. John Willson (Chairman of the 
Schools Committee) presented a report, in 
which he said a record number ot students 
had been reached this year, notwithstand- 
ing the competition that had arisen since 
they opened their doors. Mr. H. Phillips 
Fletcher (Director of the Trades Training 
School) also presented a report, saying tha: 
the ideal aimed at in the school was to en- 
courage individualism, and this method 
had been found to give excellent results. 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., speaking 
“as a student to students,” said that one 
of the advantages of those classes was that 
a young man could find out whether his 
particular job was the one he liked best, 
and they learnt to recognise and rejoice 
over the success of other people. They 
were all working in a very important time. 
The arts and crafts were in a time of 
change. All building work was in a very 
important time of change, and that was 
a great opportunity for those working in 
it. Materials had changed. There were 
two roofs at Westminster, one built of 
wood 450 years ago, and the other built 50 
years ago of iron. The old wooden one 
was standing there better than ever, and 
the other was going on the scrap heap. 
That ought to be encouraging for the Car- 
penters’ Company. Building materials 
were undergoing so much change that it 
was very necessary for them tc keep 
actively in touch with the changes. INing 
new General Post Office was built on an 
entirely different construction from what 
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it would have been 


fifty years ago. 
It had extremely thin walls of great 
strength, and was built with great 


rapidity. Thin walls and great rapidity 
were becoming essentials in work 
in great cities. It was a very inspiring 
thing for young men to have to do some- 
thing new, and not go on repeating what 
had been done before. In all the crafts 
similar changes were going on. The strik 
ing thing about present-day productions 
was their extraordinary accuracy. He 
doubted whether this had not been carried 
too far, and a great deal had been lost in 
better designing. Work should not only 
be useful and mechanically complete, but 
should be beautiful. Beautiful workman- 
ship gave permanence to the object so 
treated. Nothing maintained a_ thing 
longer than some sense of beauty hanging 
round it. Many buildings were pulled 
down because they were unsightly, and 
many were kept up because they were 
beautiful. The sense of beauty could be 
given to everything—spoons, forks, tables, 
chairs, buildings, pictures. He still pos- 
sessed a roll of faded drawings which in 
his student days he had the extraordinary 
arrogance to call designs. But when he 
now looked at them he lived again in an 
enchanted land where he worked simply 
for the joy of working with the best of 
fellow-students. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. 
A quarterly general meeting of the Glas- 
gow Institute of Architects was held on 
December 14, in the secretary’s chambers, 
115, St. Vincent Street—Mr. John B. Wil- 


son, f:R.15;A, (President) 10 the 
chair. Reference was made to the 
death of Mr. David Thomson, who 
was one of the original members 


of the Institute, having joined in 1868. 
Mr. Arthur D. Hamilton, 212, St. Vincent 
Street, was unanimously elected a Fellow 
of the Institute. The secretary submitted 
a report on the matters which had been 
dealt with by the council since last general 
meeting. A proposed scheme of architec- 
tural education in the Glasgow School of 
Architecture was being considered by the 
council. It had been found impracticable 
to arrange for the proposed exhibition in 
Glasgow of the drawings shown at the 
Town Planning Exhibition in London. 
The council had called the attention of the 
Fine Art Committee of the Scottish Na- 
tional Exhibition to the omission of archi- 
tecture from the proposed exhibits, and the 
committee had agreed to include architec- 
tural designs among the exhibits. The 
council, as trustees for the Alexander 
Thomson memorial, had arranged the pro- 
gramme for the next competition, the 
drawings for which are to be lodged with 
the secretary on December 29 1911. The 
subject of competition is a design for a 
bridge. The president has made arrange- 
ments with the following gentlemen to give 
lectures before the Institute, viz.--Mr. J. 
A. Gotch, of Kettering, on January 27; 
Mr. A. W. Cross, M.A., London, on Feb- 
ruary 23; and Mr. Oldrieve (on the sub- 
ject of Glasgow Cathedral roof) on March 
16. The matter of bringing the subject of 
Licentiateship of the R.I.B.A. before the 
members of the Institute and other archi- 
tects in the Institute’s province was fully 
discussed, and it was agreed that this could 
be best acomplished by issuing a circular 
calling attention to the desirability of all 
architects who are not already members of 
the R.I.B.A., and who are eligible for ad- 
mission as Licentiates joining this class, 
and pointing out that the period during 
which applications can be received expires 
on March 1, Igit. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


N.B.—Owing to the very great increase 
in the number of enquiries received the 
Editors desire to give notice that answers 
to the following enquiries can no longer 
be undertaken :— 

(1) Enquiries about buildings to measure 

in particular towns and districts. 


(2) Enquiries embodying questions which 
have been set in examination papers. 


(3) Enquiries which ask for or require 
the preparation of special designs as 
part of the answer. 


The Term ‘‘ Coffer Dam.”’ 

G. L. M. writes: “It appears to me that 
the term ‘“‘ coffer dam” is very loosely made 
use of by engineers and contractors. Strictly 
speaking, what is a coffer dam?” ; 

—‘ Coffer dam” is a term which should 
only be employed for a structure cf two rows 
of piles with a filling of clay or other sub- 
resist the penetration of water. 
Coffer dams are temporary structures, and 
are used in preference to single-sheeting 
dams. when any considerable head of water 
has to be resisted or the enclosed area has 
to be kept very dry. De 


stance to 


Building to Measure for RJ.B A. 


Examination. 


A. M. L. (WoxKkING) writes: ‘I should be 
pleased to know if you think there would be 
enough detail in Abbots Hospital, Guild- 
ford, to measure for final examination 


R.1.B.A. drawings. I should propose doing, 
part at any rate, half inch elevations, whole 
plan Y%in. scale, and larger details of doors, 
fireplaces, etc.”’ 
—This building would be quite suitable for 
measurement for the R.I.B.A. Final, and if 
worked out on the lines suggested should 
make a good set of drawings. G. 


Fix'nz Marblz Slabs to Churc?r Wall. 

A. W. S. writes: ‘‘Can any of your readers 
suggest the best means cf fixing marble slabs 
to the plaster walls of a church? Large 
slabs would be used, with monograms and 
devices let in above the dado, up to the wall 
plate, also around windows and gable at the 
east end of the chancel.” 


Damp Wall. 

ENQUIRER (HERNE HItL) writes: ‘‘ The sec- 
tion given in the sketch is through an ex- 
ternal wall 18ins. thick to a drawing-room 
of a house. Dampness has disfigured the 
wall paper between the points X—X below 
the windowsill, and about a foot above this 
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house is not of recent erection, and the damp 
appearing is probably due to a defect in the 
damp course. In order to avoid disturbing 
the brickwork and inserting a new damp- 
course, would a vertical layer of sheet lead 
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or Portland cement laid on to the face of 
the wall between X—X overcome the mis- 
chief, and would there be any difficulty in 
fixing the plaster covering for wall paper?” 
—Ccvering the internal face of the wall 
with lead foil will probably be efficient in 
preventing the dampness in the wall from 
disfiguring the wall paper, but it is a poor 
remedy otherwise, as it imprisons instead 
of excluding the dampness from the wall. If 
the damp course is defective it should be 
renewed. G. 


Arched Window Head. 

‘“ QUERIST”’ writes: ‘‘ Which is the correct 
way of starting skewback of window opening 
—square off face line, or upright with jamb? 
Dimensions in the present case are as fol- 
lows: 4ft. clear inside next frame, rising sins. 
front of arch ring Sins. 

—Qverist does not state whether the work 
is ta be executed in brick or stone, though 
in either case it seems a matter of design, as 
both methods are possible. If the work is 
masonry the line of jamb can be the line of 
skewback, though this will not give a level 


intersection; but as the springer can be 
formed as sketch, this is immaterial, as the 
actual springing is at A’ If, however, the 
work is brick, the skewback run square off 
face line will be much easier to form, the 
splayed jamb being taken up against the 
soft of the arch. G. 


Building Line Problem. 
J. T. H. writes: “I have put plans before 
a certain council for their approval for four 
houses and one shop. I have brought my 
shop front out to the same line as the bay 
windows in my own and adjoining blocks. 
There is only a building on one side of the 


site. The surveyor’s contention is that the 
shop front should be set back oft., and I 
contend that 6ft. 3ins. is sufficient. Please 


say (1) what is the total extent to which I 
can bring my buildings forward? (The by- 
laws only enforce 36ft. street); (2), is there 
a building line when the site is only built 


up on on one side and there are no build- 
ings to flx the point on the other side of the 
site? (3) how does Section 3, Building Street 
Act, 1888, affect this case, and can it be 
used wheh not incorporated with the by- 


laws of the district?” 

—(1) I am of opinion that you can only 
bring your building line forward to the main 
line of the adjacent building, and not so 
far forward as the line of the bay windows. 
(2) Yes, 1f the circumstances allow of it, as I 
think they do here. (3) Section 3 of the 1888 
Act appears to deal conclusively with sucha 
case as this. The effective words run: “It shall 
not be lawful in any urban district without 
the written consent of the urban authority 
to erect or bring forward any house or build- 
ing in any street or any part of such house 
or building beyond the front main wall of 
the house or building on either side thereof 
in the same street, nor to build any addition 
to any house or building beyond the front 
main wall of the house or building on either 
side of the same.’ The Act is of general 
application, and needs no special adoption 
procedure. Penalty for infringement os. 
per day after notice given. is usye. 


December 21st, 1910. 


THE MODIFICATION OF 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


Criticism of the modified design of 
Liverpool Cathedral continues to appear 
in the Liverpool papers. One correspond- 
ent thinks it “impossible to see how there 
can be any comparison between the two 
designs—tne one a solemn and noble 
structure, and the other a _ ridiculous, 
squat sort of erection, quite devoid, so it 
seems, of any style or beauty!” Another 
correspondent—Mr. J. Slater—supposes 
that the objections raised are based to a 
certain extent upon sentiment, and are 
directed not so much against the provision 
of an enlarged central space as against 
the adoption of a single tower in leu of 
the twin towers, which, it is thought, will 
detract from the dignity and grandeur of 
the cathedral. He suggests that “if suffi- 
ciently strong foundations are put in to 
allow of another section or sections being 
added to the tower, and raising the height 
to something like 350ft. above floor level, 
the squat appearance will be overcome, 
and the tower would then be more in keep- 
ing with the immensity and great height 
of the cathedral, and would certainly add 
dignity and majesty to the whole.” This 
writer adds (with much truth, as it seems 
to us) that ‘‘ the beauty of the design grows 
upon one with acquaintance,” and he ven- 
tures to think that when the public have 
grown more familiar with it they will not 
regret the change. The Cathedral com- 
mittee have decided to instruct the archi- 
tect to proceed with the building on the 
basis of the new design, the detail of the 
central tower being reserved for further 
consideration. This may possibly mean 
that the critics who imagine ‘‘squatness ” 
—the central tower, by the way, will be 
28oft., as compared with the 26o0ft. of the 
twin towers, as originally designed, and 
will rise no less than 120ft. above the 
transepts—may ultimately he gratified by 
a further increase in the height of the cen- 
tral tower. This, however, it may ke 
imagined, is largely a question of funds; 
but it would certainly be helpful to hear 
the architect’s views on the matter. 
Hitherto he has very properly maintained 
a dignifiel silence with regard to the 
newspaper critics; but some pronounce- 
ment from him on the points raised will 
perhaps be made in the right quarter, and 
its ultimate publication can hardly fail 
to be extremely interesting. 

Another correspondent suggests that 
those interested in the matter would be in 
a better position to judge of the effect 
of the modifications if a model of the cathe- 
dral were placed before them. 

It has been insinuated that the modif- 
cation of the desion may have been im- 
posed on the architect by the committee ; 
but that this is a mere flight of the imag- 
ination is shown by the following letter, 
which has been addressed by the hon. 
secretary of the Cathedral Committee to 
the “Livernool Post and Mercury ” :— 

SIR,—Will you allow me, in reply to 
several letters which have recently ap- 
peared in your paper, to say that the 
origin and conception of the new design for 
the Cathedral is to be attributed to our 
gifted architect, and to him alone. He con- 
siders this to be the outcome of his 
matured and developed genius, and the 
committee are prepared unanimously to 
accept it as such. We have no end in 
view but to build the most beautiful house 
of God imaginable.—Yours, etc., S. A. K. 
SYLVESTER. 

This effectually disposes of a most un- 
warrantable assumption. 


December 2Ist, 1910. 


THE MALL EXTENSION. 


The Improvements Committee of the 
London County Council practically offer 
to recommend the carrying out of the 
Mall extension scheme on condition that 
the Government pay a third of the cost. 
In a report on the question they say :— 
“Tt seems clear that it was the intention 
of the Government to complete the im- 
provement without any co-operation on 
the part of the Council or of the local 
authorities concerned. If the Council 
had received any intimation that it 
was expected to complete, or to assist in 
the completion of, the improvement, it 
could by purchasing property have antici- 
pated in some measure the increase in the 
value of property in the neighbourhood, 
and it could have taken advantage of any 
favourable opportunities which might 
have arisen for dealing with the property, 
especially as it holds, or has held, a con- 
siderable extent of property in Spring 
Gardens and Charing Cross. 

“Although the Council has thus been 
invited to take over a scheme, as to the 
initiation of which it was not consulted, 
the Council wish to do what is possible 
to assist in the completion of the improve- 
ment. We have accordingly considered 
alternative schemes for the completion of 
the improvement on the basis that a mini- 
mum width of 86ft. be adopted for the 
road. The net cost is estimated at 
£112,200 and £146,900 respectively, the 
latter scheme providing for the dealing 
with a larger area of property than the 
former. 

“These scheme were submitted to the 
Office of Works and the Westminster City 
Council with an intimation that we were 
prepared to advise the Council to proceed 
with the matter, provided that the Gov- 
ernment and the City Council each agreed 
to contribute one-third of the cost. 

“A reply has been received from the 
former stating that the First Commis- 
sioner is unable to accept the view that 
it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to complete the improvement 
without any co-operation on the part of 
the Council or of the local authorities, 
but finds abundant evidence to show that 
the Council from the first was warned that 
it would be necessary for it to contribute 
towards the cost, pointing out that the 
Government has already spent a large 
sum of money; intimating that the 
First Commissioner is wholly unable to 
advise Government to bear any further 
cost in respect of the road outside the 
Government’s jurisdiction; and suggest- 
ing, without undertaking any responsi- 
bility, that the larger is far superior to 
the smaller scheme. 

“We can find no evidence,” the Com- 
mittee proceeds, “to support the view put 
forward in this letter, but, on the con- 
trary, the facts mentioned above make it 
clear that the Government contemplated 
completing the improvement We are 
glad to be able to state that the Improve- 
ments Committee of the City Council are 
recommending a contribution of one- 
third, not exceeding £50,000, of the net 
cost of the larger scheme. The adoption 
of this scheme would afford opportunities 
for securing that the architectural treat- 
ment of the buildings on the surplus land 
shall harmonise with that of the Govern- 
ment buildings already erected.” 

While admitting that the improvement 
will be an advantage to traffic, the com- 
mittee contend that the improvement, as 
epening up the Government buildings 
and providing a fitting approach to the 
Memorial to Queen Victoria, is of 
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national rather than of local concern, and 
a substantial proportion of the cost should 
therefore be borne out of national funds. 
If the Government had been prepared to 
accept the offer of the Council and to con- 
tribute one-third of the cost, the commit- 
tee would not hesitate to advise the Coun- 
cil to undertake the work and to contri- 
bute one-third of the cost. In this case the 
improvement would very probably be 
completed, as far at least as the widening 
of the road is concerned, by the middle of 
next year. 

The committee conclude :—‘‘ In the ab- 
sence of any offer by the Government to 
co-operate in the matter we have no al- 
ternative but to recommend that the 
Council is not prepared to carry out the 
extension of the Mall to Charing Cross 
unless the First Commissioner of His 
Majesty’s Works, etc., agrees to advise 
the Government to contribute one-third of 
the net cost.” 


THE WIDENING OF FLEET 
STREET AND BISHOPSGATE 
SULREE TP 


At a Precinct meeting in Farringdon 
Without recently, grave complaint was 
made of the alleged delay in carrying out 
the widening of Fleet Street. It was de- 
clared, however, that the Improvements 
and Finance Committee have done their 
utmost to facilitate the speedy completion 
of the improvements. In all, 28 properties 
are involved, and of these three have been 
set back. Claims in regard to twelve other 
properties have been under negotiations 
by the committee, and will be settled at 
as early a date as possible. The comple- 
tion of the work of widening may be re- 
garded now as a matter of months only. 
As bearing upon the general question of 
improvements, the “City Press’’ mentions 
that the Improvements and Finance Com- 
mittee have been engaged in bringing toa 
conclusion the scheme for widening 
Bishopsgate Street Without between Angel 
Alley and the Eastern boundary. The 
cost was originally estimated at £316,000, 
and the London County Council consented 
to pay half that sum. The outlay on the 
improvement, which is now practically 
complete, will be considerably under that 
figure. 


GUILD* OF SARGCHITEGCTS: 
ASSISTANTS. 


At a meeting of this Guild which was 
held at Prince Henry’s Room, Fleet 
Street, on December 13th, the hon. secre- 
tary read the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Guild, R.I.B.A., 
and the Society of Architects on the ques- 
tion of the inclusion of the assistants’ in- 
terests in the provisions of the proposed 
Parliamentary Bills. Two proposals 
were suggested by the Guild :—(1) Regis- 
tered Practitioners to employ only regis- 
tered assistants; and (2) Restriction of 
the number of unpaid assistants and 
pupils in a registered practitioner’s office. 
These proposals have been referred by 
the R.I.B.A. and the Society of Archi- 
tects to their respective sub-committees 
dealing with the Bills. 

Mr. S. Douglas Topley, A.R.I.B.A., 
then read a paper on “Rational Build- 
ing,” in the course of which he drew at- 
tention to the deficiencies of the office- 
trained architect, too often a slave of his 
drawing implements. He thought the 
position of string-courses on elevations 
was frequently determined by that of the 
T-square on the board, and roof pitches 
governed by the set-square. 
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He quoted an account of a meeting at 
the R.I.B.A., 35 years ago, in which the 
author, mercifully omitting names, de- 
scribed how the discussion circled round 
an assertion that lines one sixty-fourth of 
an inch in thickness produced the best re- 
sults. He thought they were hardly 
likely to produce the western elevation of 
St. Paul’s. 

Art in building depended upon sound 
and reasonable construction. Photo- 
graphs of work by W. Weir Schultz andi 


Curtis Green were handed round to 
support this statement. 
Mr. Topley favoured contract by 


schedule of prices, which enabled the 
architect to vary and improve the struc- 
ture as it progressed. 

He recommended a revision of archi- 
tectural training to include three years’ 
workshop training, and suggested a certi- 
ficate of the R.I.B.A. final examination 
should be evidence that the holder had 
mastered at least one craft. 


He looked forward with perfect confi- 
dence to the time when the term “ archi- 
tect’? would apply only to that man who, 
having acquired a thorough practical 
training in the workshop, and a sound 
theoretical training in the college, went 
to his one job every morning and worked 
side by side with his assistant craftsmen. 

Mr. J. H. B. Scott followed with a 
paper on “Difficulties of the Quantity 
Surveyor in relation to the Architects.” 
He said that quantity surveyors were 
greatly and unnecessarily annoyed by the 
“alleged” specifications of architects, 
and suggested that if the architect sup- 
plied the quantity surveyor with a general 
statment of requirements, accompanied by 
copious notes on the drawings, these with 
the answered queries naturally arising 
from the taking off, would form sufficient 
basis for the specification for the writing 
of which the quantity surveyor should be 
paid in addition to his legitimate charges 
for the bills of quantities. But as the 
specification is included in the architect’s 
duties, Mr. Scott hesitated to suggest that 
the architect should pay for it out of his 
commission. The use of a “stock” speci- 
fication was particularly deplored, and 
also the under-estimation of work by an 
architect, as also incomplete drawings 
and amendments thereto. 

The lame attempts of some architects 
to adjust the final account and the sub- 
sequent appeal to the quantity surveyor 
to reassemble the débris were described. 
The lack of position of the quantity sur- 
veyor in the public eye, whilst the names 
of architects, builders, and even clerks of 
works basked in the sunshine on _ the 
monumental brasses affixed to buildings, 
was much lamented, and, in conclusion, 
the lecturer trusted that so important a 
factor in the production of architecture 


would obtain due recognition in the 
future. 
Mircette rappers, Sie proposedra 


vote of thanks to the readers of the two 
papers. He took exception to the prac- 
tical side of the educational programme 
proposed by Mr. Topley. Design is 
imaginative, and without imaginatiom 
there can be no architecture. He thought 
draughtsmanship overrated, and that pub- 
lic competitions fostered fine draughts- 
manship but doubtful architecture. 

Mr. J. F. Burkinshaw seconded. He 
said quantity surveyors often illegally 
poached upon the architects’ preserves by 
making both drawings and quantities 
without a qualified architectural assistant, 
and they often caused unnecessary fric- 
tion between the assistant and his prin- 
cipal. 
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COMING EVENTS. 


Tuesday, January 10. 

GUILD OF ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS.—H. 
Guichard Todd, E.s:A. Scot. Mil Ay, Jon 
“Art and Registration,’ in Prince Henry’s 
Room, 17, Fleet Street, 7.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, January 11. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Newcastle.—Paper by Mr. J. Walton Taylor, 
PARSE BN yf rappaale 


Thursday, January 12. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY.—Annual Dinner, Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds. 


Friday, January 20. 
INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster.—Ordinary meet- 


ing, and nominations for Annual Election of 
Officers, 8 p.m. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


Northern Counties Federation. 


The annual general meeting of this Federation 
was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Stockton-on-Tees, on 
December 7th, Mr. Alex. Ross (president) in the 
chair. The president of the Nationa] Federation, 
Mr. S. Smethurst, J.P., was also present during the 
course of the meeting 

The President drew attention to the recent 
death of two members of the Stockton Association, 
Alderman Atterby and Mr. F. W. Taylor, and 
moved that a vote of condolence be forwarded from 
the Federation to Alderman Atterby’s widow and 
Mr. Taylor’s mother. 


The honorary treasurer (Mr. J. W. White) sub- 
mitted the audited balance sheet for the past year, 
and after explaining the various items, moved its 
adoption, which was seconded by Mr. J. Shewan and 
agreed to unanimously. 

The secretary presented his annual report, which 
stated that the work of organisation was well main- 
tained, and that many improvements in conditions 
of contracting for public authorities had been 
effected. The report concluded with a reference to 
the proposed invitation to the National Federation 
to visit Newcastle in the summer of 1o1r. On the 
proposition of Mr. R. Heslop, seconded by Mr. T. 
Wilkinson, the report was adopted and Mr. Hope 
was thanked. 

The estimated income and expenditure for the 
coming year was considered, and it was resolved: 
““That the subscription to the Federation for 1911 
from the local associations be at the rate of 2s. per 
cent. of wages paid during 1o1o, and one third of 
the subscription received from honorary members.” 

Mr. Fred. W. Ranken, of Sunderland, the senior 
vice-president, was elected president. Mr. John 
Proud, West Hartlepool, the junior vice-president, 
was elected senior vice-president. Mr. W. T. Weir, 
of Howdon-on-Tyne, junior vice-president. Mr. 
John W. White (Sunderland) was re-elected honor- 
-ary treasurer, and Messrs. Percy Bray and John C. 
Hope, hon. auditors. 

The Executive Council was elected as follows :— 
Messrs. Stephen Easten, W. T. Weir, W. Foster, W. 
J. Robertson, A. Ross, J. Pelton, J. Simpson, F. W. 
Ranken, R. J. Huntley, W. B. Cooper, J. W. White, 
J. Davison, R. Johnson, J. Proud, G. Hudson. 
Messrs. Stephen Easten, T. Wilkinson, and J. Proud 
were re-elected representatives upon the National 
and Northern Centre Councils. Mr. J. W. White is 
a member ex-officio. Messrs. Stephen Easten and 
T. Wilkinson were elected representatives upon the 
Northern Centre Conciliation Board, and Messrs. J. 
‘W. White and J. Proud were elected representatives 
on the National Conciliation Board. 

On the proposition of Mr. R. J. Huntley, the pre- 
sident and secretary were appointed as representa- 
‘tives to attend the annual general meeting of the 
National Federation to be held in January next. 


The Secretary gave a report upon the case of 
Wallace v. Douglass, which had been taken to the 
Court of Appeal. The decision there given reversed 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Ridley, and decided 
that the offer and acceptance to do the work as 
per quantities, coupled with the conditions contained 
in the bill of quantities, was a contract in the sense 
that is generally understood in the building trade, 
and that to ascertain the amount to be paid there- 
under it was necessary to aScertain the actual work 
‘done, and price it according to the prices in the 
bill of quantities. It was decided that the whole 
of the proceedings in the Court of Appeal, together 
with the text of the judgment, should be published 
in the Year Book and Directory, and an advyertise- 
ment should be inserted in the ‘‘ Architects’ and 
‘Builders’ Journal’’ advertising the fact. The extra 
cost of printing the report was expected to be met 
‘by the increased sale of the book. 

Mr. W. T. Weir gave a report upon the conference 
between the representatives of the Federation and 
‘the Northern Quantity Surveyors’ Association, when 
an understanding was arrived at to the effect that 
the successful contractor should be required to de- 
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posit with the architect, before signing the con- 
tract, a fully priced and moneyed-out copy of -ihe 
bills of quantities, for use in valuing all variations 
from the contract. All clerical errors of extension 
or additions affecting the lump sum should be at the 
sole risk of the contractor. He should have no 
claim for any adjustment at any time, but should 
alter his prices and figures to fit the lump sum 
figure. and the total figure should not be affected. 

Mr. White said that the contractor should be sup- 
plied with a separate copy of the schedule for their 
own reference when it was neceSsary to deposit the 
schedule, and the quantities should be returned to 
the builder after the completion of the contract. 

Mr. Ranken reported upon the objectionable con- 
ditions of contract demanded by a local district 
council, who require the priced schedules to be sent 
in with the tender, and that the surveyor to the 
authority should be sole arbitrator. The Federa- 
tion had made references to the Council who had 
waived their request for priced schedules, but ad- 
hered to their reference for settlement of all dis- 
putes to their own surveyor. 

Mr. J. Proud said it was time the Federation took 
a definite stand and refused to send in priced sche- 
dules with tenders for any description of work, 
and ithe secretary drew attention to the rule of the 
Federation which stipulated that priced schedules 
must not accompany tenders. It was the duty of 
the members to see that the rule is enforced on 
every occasion, and the particulars of objectionable 
features of the terms of contracting should be 
communicated to the Federation at once. 

Mr. J. W. White said that the members ought to 
work with those persons who were likely to tender 
against the Federation members, and suggested 
that the Federation should approach the Paviors’ 
and Drainers’ Association and ask them to fall into 
line with the Federation. 

Mr. J. Pelton gave notice that at the next meet- 
ing of the Federation he would move ‘‘ That it is 
in the interests of the Federation that application 
be made to the architects, surveyors, and engineers 
for the return to the contractor of the priced bills 
of quantities at the termination of the contract, as 
these documents are the property of the contrac- 
tor.’” 

The secretary was thanked for his report upon 
the Town Planning Conference, which he had at- 
tended on behalf of the Federation. 

Arising out of the recommendation passed at the 
last meeting of the Federation with respect to the 
rule for dressed stone, Mr. J. W. White, seconded 
by Mr. R. J. Huntley, moved the following reso- 
lution passed by the Sunderland Association: 
“That this Association recommend to the Northern 
Counties’ Federation that there be no restriction 
whatever upon the importation of hand-worked or 
machine dressed stone in the whole of the Northern 
Counties’ Federation area.’’ Mr. White said that 
Wearside and Teesside had no quarries in their re- 
spective districts. The case was different with Tyne- 
side. If the Tyneside rule were ‘adopted, we should 
have to get stone from quarries where the wage 
pay was equal to the wages paid in the district 
where the stone was worked into building, and that 
meant that for Tyneside jobs contractors were tied 
to Tyneside quarries. If there was to be any al- 
teration, it should apply all round. He had obtained 
the various dressed stone rules in torce in the Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire Federations, and 
the analysis was.—3 towns have a rule similar to 
the Tyne and Blyth; 6 towns have a rule similar to 
Sunderland ; 14 towns allow all but machine or hand- 
dressed moulded stone to come in from any district. 

Mr. Weir and Mr. Heslop spoke upon the question, 
both being in agreement that the time was ripe for 
a change of rule, and that the present Tyne and 
Blyth rule should be abolished. On the proposition 
of Mr. J. W. White, seconded by Mr. R. J. Huntley, 
it was resolved :—‘‘ That it be a recommendation to 
the local associations that the resolution passed by 
the Sunderland Association with respect to the 
dressed stone rule receive their immediate consider- 
ation, and that the decision arrived at by them be 
communicated to the Federation secretary without 
delay, and that the Executive Council have full 
power to deal with the replies received.’ 

It was resolved to hold the next quarterly meet- 
ing at South Shields. 

The members of the Board afterwards attended 
the banquet of the Tees-side District Association as 
the guests of that associaulon.—W. H. Hope, Solici- 
tor, Secretary. 


Edinburgh. 


The annual dinner of the Edinburgh, Leith, aud 
District Building Trades Association and the Build- 
ing Trades Exchange of the city and district of 
Edinburgh was held in Ferguson and Forrester’s 
Restaurant, Princes Street, Edinburgh, on Decem- 
ber oth, Mr. David Wilson, J.P., presiding over a 
company numbering about eighty. 

Mr. Archibald Watson, hon. treasurer of the Glas- 
gow Master Plumbers’ Association, in proposing the 
toast of ‘The Edinburgh, Leith, and District 
Building Trades Association and the Building 
Trades Exchange,” advocated the formation of a 
benevolent fund in connection with the Association. 


In reply, the Chairman said they had never ben 
in a better position financially and in regard to 
membership, notwithstanding the dull times in the 
trade. They were not, however, in a position that 
he would like them to be, and he would like very 
much if they could have something like what they 
had in Glasgow in the way of a benevolent fund. 
He was afraid they were no better off in the build- 
ing trade than they were last yeur. This was the 
time for speculators to buy up property. If they 
could remove the land taxes, he had no doubt the 
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purchase of land would in a few years prove a good 
speculation. Things were at their lowest ebb, and 
if there was a reaction and prosperity returned, 
buyers would be bound to get a good price. 

Mr. Graham Yooll replied for the Building Ex- 
change. 

In proposing ‘Kindred Associations,’ ex-Bailie 
Forrest said that with improving trade emigrants 
would come back to this country, and empty houses 
would soon fill up, and the building trade would 
improve. They could not expect another boom fot 
a number of years. 

Ex-Bailie Walker, Musselburgh, proposed, and 
Councillor Inches, Edinburgh, replied to, the toast 
of ‘‘ The Corporation of Edinburgh.’’ 

Occasion was taken to make a presentation to 
Mr. James Cameron, for many years secretary to 
the Association and Exchange, who has taken up an 
important appointment at Newcastle. 


Aull. 


The annual meeting of the Hull branch of the 
Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade Employers 
was held at the Builders’ Exchange, Posterngate, 
on December 13th, the President, Mr. R: Finch, in 
the chair. 

There was a good attendance of members present, 
when the hon. sec., Mr. A. Peers, presented the 
annual report, which was taken as read and 
adopted. 

The treasurer, Mr. F. Bilton, in presenting the 
balance-sheet, said that he was pleased to be able 
to report that the finances were in a more flourish- 
ing condition than in previous years. Mr. Geo.. H. 
Scorrer moved a vote of thanks to the retiring 
officers, and Mr. W. Wright, in seconding, said that 
the report and balance-sheet testified to the excel- 
lent management of the Association. Mr. C. Green- 
wood supported. 

There was a unanimous nomination for the re- 
election of Mr. R. Finch to the presidency; the 
officers for the ensuing year being elected as fol- 
lows :—President, Mr. R. Finch; vice-president, Mr. 
F. Bilton; treasurer, Mr. A. Peers; Management 
Committee, Messrs. A. Goatcs,, M. Harper, H. 
Sanderson, P. T. Kettlewell, H. Stephenson, H. J. 
Kirkwood, C. Greenwood, J. Boyce, J. H. Simpson, 
J. E. Railton, V. Knowles, E. M. Darneley, G. H. 
Scorrer, J. Taylor, T. Hicks, A. Abba, E. K. Law- 
son, R. E. Ashbridge, A. Christopher, C. Crane, D. 
Green, W. Panton, H. Drewery, J.. Townsley, G. 
Folkard, E. Stubbs, W. Wright, H. Langton, E. M. 
Parsons, and Mr. E. Quibell and Mr. J. T. Levitt 
as past presidents. Delegates to the National 
Federation, Mr. R. Finch, Mr. F. Bilton, Mr. E. 
Quibell. Delegates to the Yorkshire Federation, 
Messrs. R. Finch, A. Goates, F. Bilton,. J. Townsley, 
E. M. Darneley, F. Abba, A. Peers, E. Quibell, J. E. 
Railton. Delegate to the Institute of Builders, Mr. 
f£. M. Darneley. Mr. Bilton moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. A. Peers, who is retiring from the hon. 
secretaryship, the Association having appointed a 
general secretary, Mr. Peers replied.mHaroLp 
TipLaby, Secretary. 


Preston. 


The seventeenth annual dinner of the Preston 
Building Trades Employers’ Association was held 
at the Association Rooms, Mount Street, Preston, 
on November 16th, when the President (Mr. S. Salt- 
house) was supported by about forty members of 
the Association. 

Mr. T. B. Garnett, in proposing the toast of 
“The Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales 
Federation,’”’ said he thought the County Federation 
was doing excellent and necessary work. Parlia- 
mentary matters, questions affecting labour, insur- 
ance, and many other very important subjects, were 
all being watched by them in the interest of every 
member of the building trade. 

Mr. W, Cooke, jun., in responding to the toast, 
stated that the Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales Federation had now been in existence for 
more than twelve years, and was making very satis- 
factory progress. One of the greatest workers to 
build up this great and necessary Federation, in 
fact the pioneer of the Federation, was their much 
respected local secretary—Mr. John Tomlison— 
whom he regretted not seeing present that evening 
owing to ill-health. Mr. W. Cooke then gave a de- 
tailed account of the doings of the Federation, and 
expressed pleasure at the high position their local 
Association occupied therein. The Federation had 
done excellent work in dealing with architects, sur- 
veyors, operatives’ unions, and public bodies 
throughout the county area. The impression they 
had created in these quarters made them begin to 
corsider that building trade employers were entitled 
to fair consideration, and he thought there was now 
a far better all-round understanding than had ever 
existed before, and this he believed to be due to the 
efforts of the Federation. 

Mr. Gilbert Starkie, in proposing the ‘‘ Preston 
Building Trades Employers’ Association,” stated 
that the association would be 21 years old next 
March. 

Mr. R. H. Catterall, responding, said he was quite 
sure that every member had benefited by member- 
ship, which, at the very least, imparted a teeling of 
security. 

Mr. W. S. Holland, proposing the ‘‘ Town and 
Trade of Preston,’ said that while the town was 
still suffering through the general depressed state 
of the trade, he ventured to think that better times 
were in view. He was pleased to learn that there 
were that day more looms and spindles working, 1m 
the town than ever before, which was a very good 
sign. Mr. S. Shorrock responded.—JoHN ToMLISON, 
Secretary. 
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There has been considerable settlement of the foundations of St. Mark’s, Venice, and the above illustration shows the fracture in 
one of the arches. The work has been restored by Signor Manfredi. Over the centre of the arch, paper has been fixed in order to 
show whether further settlement occurs. 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE: DETAIL OF ARCH TO THE NORTH OF THE TRIBUNE OF THE CRUCIFIX, 


1910. 
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Somz Christmastide Reflections. 

OST of our readers, when this issue 
comes into their hands, will be making 
holiday either in their own homes or 
in those of friends, and leaving pro- 
fessional interests, for the moment at 
least, in the background. And for 
men of all occupations there is a cer- 
tain blessedness in the coming round 
of a season at which relaxation from 

everyday work is a generally admitted programme, becoming 

in fact both a virtue and a necessity. It is not a time, there- 
fore, to trouble our readers with questions of professional 
interest from which they are taking a little respite. It is 

more to the purpose to wish them all a happy Christmas, a 

formula we prefer to the older one of “a merry Christmas,’’ 

which is rather too suggestive of the early Victorian (or pre- 

Victorian) ideal of celebrating Christmas not wisely but too 

well. 

Christmas is traditionally supposed to be a time not only 
of enjoyment for oneself, but of “goodwill to men,’”’ a 
phrase which implies the desire to promote the happiness of 
others, and to live in harmony with our fellows. If any 
reflection occurs in regard to the application of this prin- 
ciple among architects, it may be on the whole satisfactory. 
There is certainly more of general unity and mutual good 
feeling in the profession than there was only a few years 
back, when a considerable number of the ablest architects re- 
fused, for no intelligible reason, to belong to or to support 
the representative body of the profession, and when parties 
in the profession were divided with great acrimony on a 
vexed question of professional politics which we will not even 
name at this moment, but which led to somewhat violent 
things being said and written on both sides. Since then we 
have seen nearly all the former recusants join the Institute, 
and many of them give important assistance in its administra- 
tion ; and we have seen organised bodies, formerly in oppo- 
sition, coming more or less into fellowship and common under- 
standing as to their aims. To arrive at this conciliatory posi- 
tion something has no doubt been given up on one side, and 
something will probably have to be given up on the other ; 
but it is certainly better than the marked line of cleavage 
which till recently divided the profession. And the well- 
intentioned move made on the part of the Institute, to facili- 
tate the union in its ranks of many of the smaller practi- 
tioners who are now outside of its influence and support, if 
it succeeds as its supporters hope, will be a definite step 
towards the existence of a united profession. And it is 
desirable that this attempt, during the three months which 
remain for working it out, should be received with general 
support, and that differences of opinion should be sunk in 
promoting the effort to obtain greater solidarity in the ranks 
of the profession, which is one, at all events, of the phases 
of “goodwill to men’’ towards which we are exhorted at the 
present season. 

Another point that may be mentioned is, that it has been 
made a charge against architects that they are a hody very 
Jealous of one another. There certainly was a time when 
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there was a good deal of foundation for this charge, though 
the jealousy, or the adverse criticism of each other’s works 
(which was the expression of it), was ostensibly and perhaps 
sincerely made on artistic grounds. One man had his own 
theory as to what architectural design ought to be, and on the 
strength of it condemned wholesale the works of nearly all 
his contemporaries. We have come across preposterous 
instances of this ungracious attitude towards the work of 
other architects from time to time; but not, we are glad to 
think, very recently. There seems certainly to be an approach 
to a condition of broader sympathies in architecture, and 
a feeling that A need not be necessarily all wrong because 
his idea of architectural style differs from that of B. As far 
as architecture is regarded as a pure art, of course everyone 
may feel justified in contending for the kind of art which he 
believes to be the best, without respect of persons. But even 
from this point of view, it must be remembered that no theory 
of art is infallible, and it is scarcely reasonable for anyone 
to assume that his view of the subject is necessarily and in- 
fallibly the only right one. And beyond this, it is to be 
remembered that architecture, or at least the practice of it, 
is a profession as well as an art, and a profession which it 
is desirable that the public should respect and think well 
of ; and the public are not so likely to think well of a pro- 
fession whose members seem not to be able to agree among 
themselves ; so that here the argument of expediency as well 
as of “goodwill to men’’ comes in. As already implied, 
there is fortunately far less necessity for the caution than 
there used to be; but we fancy there is room for some im- 
provement yet. 

And may we not say a word also for the rather large army 
of subordinates in architecture; those who are, and from 
circumstances probably always will remain, “assistants,’’ and 
do a good deal of the hard work of architectural practice 
without any chance of its prizes. It is, we fear, a somewhat 
dull and disheartening life; but it may be more or less so 
according to the extent of good feeling and mutual respect 
existing between the principal and his assistants. ‘That this 
does exist in many instances we have no doubt, but we have 
heard of instances very much to the contrary. It rests with 
the principal whether his assistants feel that they are friends 
or only employees; whether their work is to some extent a 
pleasure, or only a task. It is a part of the doctrine of 
“goodwill to men’’ that a principal should recognise cordially 
the work of his assistants, and treat them as friends rather 
than as mere servants. He will probably get better work 
out of them; he will certainly make their lives pleasanter at 
no cost to himself. In Germany we believe the recognition 
of the work of a skilled assistant takes the poetical form of 
his name being mentioned in connection with accounts or 
illustrations of the building on the design of which he has 
worked. This is a practice well worth consideration in 
England. But in any case the valuable work of the assistant 
should receive cordial and sympathetic recognition within the 
office even if he has no recognition before the public. 

With these few thoughts suggested by the season, we offer 
to all our readers our best wishes for Christmas, hoth for 
present happiness and future prosperity. 
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Partnership in Design. 

T is a very common error to presume that a design must be 
the work of a single individual ; and that the weaknesses 
of the individual are necessary to give charm to the work 

of art. It is necessary to point out this fact, and alsv to 
point out that it zs an error whenever one has to consider the 
work of two or more artists who have, all their lives, been in 
constant collaboration. 

Whenever such collaboration lasts for any length of time 
one may be sure that each artist is doing his own share to 
the satisfaction of the other, or others, and that each is 
achieving, as far as his abilities permit him to achieve, his 
own ideals. It is necessary to the continued success of such 
association that the ideals of each should not only be similar, 
but that they should take the same form. It is only this 
matter of form of expression which makes artists seem to 
differ at all widely upon any question of art. Fundamentally 
all agree—all think alike—all know which one among several 
designs, no matter in what form expressed, is the best— 
which gets nearest to the indefinable standard—perfect 
beauty. 

Nearly everybody possesses some of the artistic instinct, 
a feeling, a longing after something more beautiful than that 
which the eye beholds; but with most people it remains for 
ever either wholly undeveloped, or, after some slight cul- 
tivation, becomes defiled, due to the contaminating influence 
of natural human vanity which leads to too much rapid con- 
clusion, too little thought and discussion, and too light con- 
sideration of a subject as regards which conclusions must 
come slowly ; thought and discussion must not be spared; 
and consideration of every little cause and effect must be 
deep and serious. It is against the person who dabbles in 
art, or who makes it a mere vehicle to social position or 
wealth, that we must bring in the indictment of responsibility 
for the creation in human works of all that is below that stan. 
dard of beauty represented by normal nature. It is natural 
for every normal person to love that which is normal according 
to Nature. And the artistic ingtinct leads the imagination to 
desire to discover what constitutes that normal; and the 
long search which the imagination makes after the elements of 
the normal creates the ideal. 

In the imitative arts, which deal with time and space, or 
form and action—such as painting and _ soculpture—the 
realisation of an approximate normal is comprehensible to all 
who have been intellectually stultified by the influence of 
the work or teachings of those who have become abnormal by 
following the line of the least resistance, which drains awav 
the filth from the road that leads to the ideally beautiful. But 
in the creative arts (which comprehend time only music) and 
space only (architecture), to establish in the average healthy 
mind the normal—below which is all ugly and above which 
all is beautiful—is less easy of realisation, because that which 
is purely artistic—of purely human creation—lacks, for pur- 
poses of comparison, the natural assortment of species (with 
which everybody is familiar), among which the approximate 
normal may be found before the ideal is attempted. In 
music and in architecture the standard from or by which all 
variations must be measured can only be approximately fixed, 
because it is an average value, placed by those who have taken 
part in and studied its development, upon the total result of 
all the work produced up to a given time—it is a living stan- 
dard that grows or diminishes and varies with given periods 
of time, climatic conditions, and the social condition of the 
people by whom it is created. 

In all the arts it is necessary to separate clearly considera- 
tions of beauty and greatness, and reserve an especial interest 
in each. Thus it may be possible for the Parthenon and a 
cottage to be equally beautiful, as judged by the standard 
of the type, but it is not possible for each to be equally great. 
Again, it is not possible to judge a palace in England and a 
palace in Italy by the same standard, when the condition of 
intensity of light alone are so different as to render necessary 
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a change in every proportion and effect of every detail. Nor 
is it possible to apply the same measure to the work produced 
by a savage decorating his hut, and a Greek or modern French 
sculptor ornamenting some great public building. 

Such truth seems so plain as hardly to require the statement 
of them, but one has only to have had the experience which 
every American visiting Europe encounters to know that 
they are realised by very few people who discuss art, and 
especially by those who speak of architecture. To mention 
American architecture to the average layman in England is. 
almost equivalent to inviting the challenge: “You have no: 
architecture in America, except your sky-scrapers, that is. 
anything but a copy of ours—you haye nothing to compare: 
with our cathedrals ’’—forgetful that the American has quite 
as much proprietary interest—perhaps more—in the artistic 
productions of a century and half ago and more as the Eng- 
lishman has himself. 


Criticism of Ancient Buildings. 

HE current number of the Architectural Association 
Journal contains an article on Amiens Cathedral by 

Mr. A. L. Snow, which merits a note, since if sets a 

rather bold precedent for criticising a celebrated medieval 
building with the same freedom which would be applied to 
a modern building. Mr. Snow does not at all believe in 
Amiens Cathedral, the carving of which he considers 
“machine-like,’’ and the building as a whole “a big soulless. 
boast in stone,’’ a character which he accounts for by giving 
some reasons for believing that it was built rather to promote 
the commercial advantage of the town than as an offspring of 
religious enthusiasm. We do not feel convinced (by his 
arguments) as to this, and we think his depreciation of the 
character of the detail somewhat exaggerated. But he is 
certainly quite right in his criticism as to the unsatisfactory 
general design of the west front, the poor treatment of the 
towers, and the want of consistent scale about the whole. 
Some of these defects arise from the difficulty which Fer- 
gusson pointed out as characteristic of French Gothic—the 
passion for great internal height, which left no possibility of 
producing external features which would really dominate 
the composition. Mr. Snow also gives some sketches of 
interior details, and says — “compare them with Wells, 
Lincoln, etc.’’ He is quite right ; and this perception of the 
superiority of our English detail cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon, in consideration of the constant efforts made by 
American writers to maintain that no Gothic architecture but 
the French is worth anything. But the point that mainly 
strikes us is that Mr. Snow has had the courage to assume 
that a medizeval building is as open to criticism as a modern 
one, and is not merely a production to be blindly worshipped. 
We want a little more of this reasoning and reasonable atti- 
tude of mind in regard to ancient buildings, and the Associa- 
tion ought to feel indebted to Mr. Snow for having started it. 


** Scientific ’’ Bricklayinge. 

HE American economiser is still economising. He has ex- 
tended his operations to the excavator and the brick- 
layer. “It was observed,’’ he says, “that there was a 

lot of waste and lost motion in shovelling. Scientific ob- 
servers noticed the strain necessary in lifting a shovelful of 
coal, of lime, of earth. They noted how, in tackling a heap of 
coal, there was less strain in going at the coal from the level 
that from any part of the heap above the level ; and per contra, 
a pile of lime could be attacked with a shovel better by 
digging into it than by shovelling from the bottom. Finally, 
after a number of practical tests, a shovel was devised that 
held exactly 22lbs., which, it was calculated, was the exact 
weight an ordinary labourer could lift in a shovel without 
injuring himself, and without economic loss to his employer. 
Different styles of shovels were invented for coal, for lime,. 
and for other materials. The net result of this experiment,. 
which was conducted by Frank B. Gilbreth, of New York, 
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was almost to double the capacity of a gang of labourers 
for shovelling, without in any way tiring them more than 
under the old conditions. Even more interesting was another 
experiment conducted by Mr. Gilbreth, with regard to brick- 
laying. In this case, the movements that a bricklayer goes 
through in laying bricks were reduced from eighteen to six 
—and the capacity for work, all other conditions being equal, 
was increased from 1,000 bricks a day to 2,700. How was 
it done? Simply scientific method. Scientific observation 
at first noted the absurdity of making a bricklayer bend 
down and pick up each brick as it was needed, and a 
movable platform was invented whereby the _ plat- 
form was always kept on a_ level with the wall 
that the mechanic was building. Then, scientific observa- 
tion noted that the bricklayer went through the motion of 
weighing each brick witr his hand as he took it up, and re- 
jected the brick if it did not answer his requirements. So 
scientific observation caused the bricks to be weighed and 
tested before they were sent to the bricklayer. In like 
manner it was observed that the bricklayer had to take up 
each brick and make sure the right side was out. That 
was remedied by having the boys who worked on the movable 
platform arrange the bricks right side up and out before they 
reached the bricklayer. Finally, scientific observation saw 
that the bricklayer with the laying of each brick tapped it 
with his trowel to set it in place. If the brick was of proper 
weight and the mortar was adjusted properly to that weight, 
said scientific observation, the brick would fit into the mortar 
of its own weight. Whereupon this was done. So the 
method of bricklaying, which had been the same from the 
time of the Pharaohs, was at last improved by scientific 
method.’’ We understand also that “scientific’’ observation 
has already indicated an economic method of sucking eggs. 


What is a Structure ? 

HIS question, which is both perennial and almost in- 
finitely various, was dealt with recently at Bow Street 

Police Court, before Mr. Curtis Bennett, when Messrs. 

A. and F. Pears (Limited) were summoned for having erected 
a structure without the consent in writing of the London 
County Council; and, alternatively, for extending beyond 
the general line of buildings a projection from a building 
without the permission of the London County Council, con- 
trary to the provisions of sections 22 and 73 (8) of the 
London Building Act, 1894 57 and 58 Vic., c. 213). Mr. 
Bodkin, on behalf of the London County Council, said that 
the subject of contention was a projecting ornamental iron 
canopy or framework over the entrance to Messrs. Pears’s 
premises in New Oxford Street. It was 18ft. long, one 
foot ten inches in depth, and projected four feet six inches 
from the front of the building. Its shape was rectangular, 
and it was evidently a heavy, permanent, and substantial 
thing. This case was another instance of the grave difficulty 
of dealing with the provisions of the London Buildings Act, 
and especially with regard to these two sections. His pro- 
position was that this was mainly a question of fact, and in 
coming to the conclusion whether this was a structure or 
projection the magistrate should have regard to its size and 
character, and to its permanency and method of erection— 
whether it was merely hung, or whether it was bonded into 
the structure of the building, and whether to take it away 
would entail damage to the structure against which it was 
erected, as distinguished from the insignificant damage 
caused by a few holdfasts to hang up a sign. Mr. Dalby 
contended that the canopy was not a structure or projection 
as defined by the London Building Act. The magistrate 
said there was no doubt that this was a projection. It was a 
very substantial thing, and there was no question that it 
could not be taken down without removing part of the 
structure of the building. In his opinion it was a permanent 
structure put up and made part of a building, and he 
thought the consent of the Council ought first to have been 
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obtained. He maae an order for the structure to be removed 
within one month, and imposed a penalty of 20s. on each of 
the two summonses, with #10 10s. costs. On an applica- 
tion by Mr. Dalby, the magistrate decided to state a case 
for the superior Court. 


A 


Model of the British Building at Turin Exhibition. 
REMARKABLE model of the buildings in the 


British Section at the forthcoming Turin Exhi- 
bition is now on view at the Exhibitions Branch 
of the Board of Trade. The miniature is 1/5o0oth 


the actual size, and is complete in every detail. Thus 
the Machinery Hall, 158ft. gin. long, is in the model 
only roft. 6in. The fagade, which from the Valentino Park 
looks down upon the River Po, and confronts the sections 
held under the auspices of various Great Powers, on the 
model is 13ft. long, but in reality has a graceful sweep of 


65oft. The 3ft. height of the tallest tower represents 150ft. 
in the actual building; while the central and supporting 


domes of the main facade are each 2ooft. high. The super- 
ficial space occupied by Great Britain at the Exhibition, 
which is to be opened on April 29th by the King of Italy, 
is roughly 5 acres—much more than that taken up by any of 
her commercial rivals—and the site, for picturesqueness, and, 
what is much more important, for commercial value, is 


the finest in the exhibition grounds. 
| T 

by those Aberdeen granite firms who have largely trans- 

acted business through the agency of middlemen; and 
consequently a special committee of the Granite Association 
was appointed to enquire into the circumstances, and to sug- 
gest remedial measures. One of the chief allegations is that 
the agency system results in serious depression of prices; and 
at a meeting of the association a price list that had been drawn 
up by a special committee with the object of securing uni- 
formity of quotation, was presented and discussed, when a 
motion approving the principle of a uniform price list was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority, and five members were 
added to the committee, with a view to the compilation of a 
more exhaustive price list. With respect to the American trade, 
it is proposed that the producers shall themselves form a com- 
pany to take over the work of agency. 


Crisis in the Aberdeen Granite Trade. 
appears that much discontent has been for some time felt 


The Mall Extension Muddle. 

HE report of the Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council on the Mall Improvement, which was 
printed in last week’s Journal, has naturally excited much 

comment in the Press. The “Morning Post’’ roundly 
describes it as “a humiliating document.’’ The Mall im- 
provement, the critic continues, is a work of national im- 
portance. Its object is not merely to beautify in noble 
fashion the greatest city of the Empire, but to make this 
part of London more convenient for the growing general 
and local traffic. Yet the Government would reduce it to 
the level of a petty squabble about the extension of a 
suburban alley. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a 
light heart, gave £10,000 towards a picture, but the First 
Commissioner of Works refuses to contribute, say, £50,000 
to complete a scheme which his Department began about ten 
years ago, and led the County Council to believe that no 
co-operation on the Council’s part would be necessary. On 
the other hand, the Government aver “that the Council from 
the first was warned that it would be necessary for it to con- 
tribute towards the cost,’? and the First Commissioner points 
out that the Government has already spent a large sum of 
money on the improvement. 

The matter stands thus. The Government, having created 
a noble memorial to Queen Victoria, now resolve that it shall 
remain half hidden by an ugly bottle-neck terminus, unless 


the County Council and the local authorities remove the oe 
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sore. This is a sorry attempt to effect a great and 
Imperial achievement. This etardataire and penny- 
Wise spirit seems to us (“Morning Post’’) the more 


strange after the lessons of the late Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion. There we saw that the cities of the Continent and 
America are becoming beautiful regardless of expénse, Paris 
is supposed to be the finest town in Europe, but not long ago 
we read that 432,000,000 is to be spent in making it still 
more beautiful and accessible. If a paltry £50,000 had 
been considered, the magnificent Ring Strauss of Vienna, the 
spacious streets and squares of Budapest, and the splendid 
alleys of the “Tiergarten”’ in Berlin, would not exist. What, 
asks our contemporary, would the kings and potentates who 
will visit London next year think, should they see amid 
all the pomp and grandeur of triumphant procession the 
unsightly obstruction that now spoils a splendid prospect, 
and be told that the British Government could not afford 
£50,000 to clear away the banal impediment ? 


L.C.C. New General Powers Bill. 

HE London County Council Tramways and Improve- 
ments and General Powers Bills for the Session of 1911 
have been approved at a mecting of the Council. The 

former contains proposals for the construction of about 14 miles 
of new tramways and the reconstruction of about a mile of 
existing tramways. Amongst the miscellaneous proposals are 
powers to provide and maintain shelters for tramway pas- 
sengers. The estimated cost of the proposals in the Bill 
is 41,187,600, of which £357,260 is in respect of street 
improvements. The General Powers Bill contains a number 
of interesting items. Power is sought to enable the Council 
to develop, or let on lease for the purpose of development, 
on the lines of a garden suburb, any portion or portions of 
the White Hart Lane estate. There are further proposals 
for the amendment of the London Building Acts. 


Architectural Modelling. 

N the current issue of “The World’s Work and Play,;** an 

appreciation of the modelling work of Mr. John B. Thorp 

states that that erninent specialist has been making models 
since 1880, and that he has been instrumental in 
saving thousands of pounds to his clients, either by proving 
some vital point in the course of legal proceedings, or by 
suggesting some important modification of which the effect 
was not realised until the project was seen in three dimen- 
sions. It is notorious that, with most people, the art of read- 
ing plans is not easy of acquirement, and that hence the 
architect often finds it extremely difficult to explain to clients 
the significance of designs in the flat ; but a well-constructed 
model can hardly be misunderstood. Another function of the 
model is the facile exhibition of alternative positions and 
dimensions. Thus, some time ago. when it was resolved to 
build a new tower for the church of St. Thomas, Ferry Side, 
a model was constructed in such a way as to extend or 
decrease at will the height of the tower, so that its effect in 
relation to the main building could be judged to a nicety. A 
further use for models is illustrated by the statement that 
Mr. Thorp has been commissioned to make a realistic model 
of a certain Tudor mansion for transmission to a prospective 
purchaser residing in the United States. The models of Oid 
London which attracted so much attention at the Franco- 
British Exhibition in t908 demonstrated the extraordinary 
skill to which Mr. Thorp has attained. 


Appeal Under the Housing and Town Planning Act. 
N a report to the Kensington Borough Council upon a point 
| arising out of the Housing and Town Planning Act, the 
Law and General Purposes Committee say :—“ We have 
considered, pursuant to the reference by the council of Octo- 
ber 25, the letter from Messrs. Rubinstein, Nash, and Co., 
forwarding copy of a communication addressed by them to 
the Press relating to certain proceedings in which a client of 
theirs had been concerned under the Housing and Town 
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Planning Act, 1909, as proving the cumbersome and vexatious 
character of the procedure laid down thereunder. The prin- 
cipal grievance referred to is that the appeal from an order 
of a sanitary authority is not, as heretofore, to a Petty Ses- 
sional Court, but to the Local Government Board, and that 
the case cited showed conclusively how unsatisfactory is the 
procedure followed by that Board in determining an ‘appeal. 
Our attention has also been called in connection with the 
reference to correspondence which has recently appeared in 
‘The Times’ directing attention to the serious nature of 
this appeal provision of the Act in divesting an owner or 
occupier of all his legal rights as a citizen, and in placing 
him absolutely at the merey of the Local Government Board. 
We are clearly of opinion that an error has been committed 
by the Legislature in making a Government department the 
appea: tribunal under the Act, and consider that the Act 
requires amending in the direction of the substitution of a 
judicial tribunal for the Local Government Board in cases 
of appeals arising thereunder.’’ The committee recommend 
the council to make representations accordingly to the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Local Government Board. 
yAN Mr. Thomas B. Gorst, writes: “Having built two 

small houses of concrete blocks in the early part 
of this year, I have since given my attention to the 
building of workmen’s cottages at a cost of about 
#130. I am building a block of six cottages, of 
which three are now finished. Each cottage contains five 
rooms; all the rooms are well iighted. The kitchen has a 
cupboaid, wiih drawers under, and ihe scullery a boiler and 
sink, and is well shelved; the large bedroom has a hanging 
wardrobe ; the stairs are of easy go, and have no objection- 
able winders. In front is a small garden 15ft. square, be- 
hind a concrete yard 15ft. square, divided from others by a 
6ft. wall, and beyond it are an e.c. and coalhouse, a private 
road, and a garden extending thirty yards in length. I am 
prepared to sell the cottages and land inclusive for 4145 
each for three or six. The houses are each supplied with 
water from the Thirlmere main. My blocks are made of five 
parts sand and clinkers to one part of cement. The sand 
cost 3s. rod. per load on the site and the clinkers 3s.a2d. 
per load.’’ The editor of the “Spectator,’? whose interest 
in the question is, as our readers know, exceedingly practi- 


cal, congratulates Mr. Gorst on “a very remarkable achieve- 
mentee 


The Cheap Cottage Problem. 
LANCASTER correspondent of the. “ Spectator, ”’ 


A Classification of Architects. 
S a corrective to the personal estimate of one’s 
own abilities and achievements, there is nothing 


like seeing through someone else’s eyes, and on 


that account it will be interesting to architects to 
read what a lay critic says of them in the current 
issue of “ Printers’ Ink.’’? Dividing architects into three 


classes—(1) those who stand highest in the profession, (2) the 
“art nouveau ’’ and garden city architects, and (3) the “lath 
and plaster ’’ ones—the writer proceeds to observe that all pro- 
fessional classes have prejudices and architects most strongly. 
“Indeed, an architect will actually quarrel with 
the client, for whom he is being paid to build a house, as to 
the plan and style of the building! Often enough it is a case 
of paying the piper and submitting to whatever tune he 
chooses to play. The theoretical architects and professional 
lecturers are the worst designers, for the development of a 
highly critical faculty diminishes their power of performance, 
and they become at length idiosyncratic. Their knowledge 
covers so wide a field that they cannot trust the designer or 
maker of decorative materials to know his own business; they ° 
find fault with all he may offer, or waste his time on the pro- 
duction of ideas of their own.’’ Such architects will therefore 
please note and remember. 
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THE NEW INFIRMARY AT 
NORWICH. 


The accommodation for the sick poor 
of Norwich having become wholly inade- 
quate, the Norwich Board of Guardians 
decided, in March, 1908, to build a new 
infirmary, with a women’s wing and a 
central administrative block. As these 
needs are common rather than peculiar, 
the manner in which they have been met, 
as shown in the accompanying illustrated 
description, will be seen to possess much 
general interest and practical value. 

The building, which was ceremonially 
opened on October 26, 1910, is erected on 
vacant ground to the west of the existing 
old infirmary, and is situated so as to ob- 
tain the greatest amount of sun possible. 
It contains the administrative block and 
the women’s pavilion, the old infirmary 
building being used at present as a men’s 
pavilion. The whole design, when com- 
pleted, with a new men’s pavilion, will 
accommodate 215 patients, including 110 
women and 105 men, and a resident medi- 
cal officer. 

The administrative block contains, on 
the ground floor: entrance hall, oftices 
for resident medical officer and superin- 
tendent nurse; receiving rooms for men 
and women; dispensary; anesthetic, oper- 
ating, and sterilising rooms. The second 
floor contains a suite of rooms for the re- 
sident medical officer, and store rooms, 
and the third floor contains the maternity 
wards. 

The women’s pavilion is connected to 
the administrative block by a well-lighted 
corridor, the three floors having the same 
plan, which includes, on each floor, a 
large ward for thirty-two beds, a single 
bed ward, and a two-bed ward, a day 
room screened off from the large ward, 
duty room for charge nurse, linen store, 
bathroom and lavatories, and small stores. 

A large balcony is arranged on each 
floor, with entrance from the day-room 
and large wards, suitable for beds for 
open-air treatment, to which is connected 
the emergency staircase. Adjoining the 
connecting corridor is the main staircase, 
in the well of which is an electrically 
driven push-button bed lift fitted with the 
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latest improvements for guarding against 
accidents of any kind. 

Spacious basements are arranged below 
the ground floor of each building, which 
serve for the distribution of hot water for 
service, and for heating the building. An 
electrically driven pump is also fixed in 
the basement for supplying the storage 
tanks situated in the roof with water from 
the house wells. 

The building has been constructed as 
far as possible with fireproof materials, 
the whole of the floors, supporting beams, 
ceilings, and staircases being built 7 
situ, with reinforced concrete, the floors 
being covered with Doloment jointless 
flooring, and the walls to a height of 4ft. 
with green glazed tiles. The details of 
the construction, including the woodwork, 
have been designed to avoid angles, 
corners, and crevices which are likely to 
contain dust, and the whole building can 
therefore be kept perfectly clean with the 
least possible labour, 

The nurses’ duty rooms are provided 
with the latest designs in convenient gas 
cookers and steam _hot-plate closets. 
The operating room has a large plate- 
glass bay window with top light, and is 
well fitted with surgical lavatories and 
glass shelves, and steam-heated swinging 
radiators, with fresh-air inlets, screened 
for cleansing the air from dust before ad- 
mission. The floor and walls to a height 
of 4ft. 6ins. are laid with white marble 
mosaic, and the upper portion of the walls 
and ceilings are treated with white petri- 
fied liquid, which gives a glazed surface 
without joints, and is perfectly smooth. 

New bedrooms to accommodate twelve 
additional nurses have been added to the 
Nurses’ Home, and the dining and sitting 
rooms have also been enlarged. 

The architects are Messrs Morgan and 
Buckingham; the building contractor 
being Mr. W. J. Hannant,: of Norwich; 
and the following is a list of the other 
contractors :—Bricks, Messrs. Cunnell 
Bros.; plumbing and_ sanitary fittings, 
Messrs. Watson and Kirby; stone work, 
Mr. Edward Potter ; plaster work, Messrs. 
Crotch and Son; escape stairs and iron 
railings, Messrs. Barnards, Ltd. ; electric 
pumps, Messrs, Pank and Son; tile 
workers, Messrs. Craven, Dunnill and 
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Co., Jackfield, Shropshire; reinforced 
concrete, Messrs. Bradford and Co., 
Homerton, London; _ electrical lift, 
Messrs. Smith, Major and Stevens, Janus 
Works, Battersea; central ward stoves, 
Messrs. Musgrave and Co., St. Ann’s 
Works, Belfast; jointless flooring, the 
British Doloment Co., Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster; heating and_hot- 
water service, the Brightside Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., Sheffield; locks and door 
furniture, Messrs. Wing and Webb, Wol- 
verhampton; iron casements, Messrs. 
Crittall, Braintree ; addition to the nurses’ 
home, Messrs. Scarles Bros.; electric 
lighting, the Norwich Corporation. All 
whose addresses are not otherwise indi- 
cated are of Norwich. 

The cost of the women’s wing of the 
New Infirmary, including the central ad- 
ministrative block, was £12,500, and the 
cost of furnishing and equipment £1,750 
The extension of the nurses’ home cost 
£1,500, and the furnishing £130 . 


Additions to a West End Churc». 


Additions at the west end of the Church 
ot St. John the Baptist, Holland Road, 
Kensington, were dedicated by the Bishop 
of London last week. The church was 
founded by the Rev. George Booker 42 
years ago, and has now been completed 
by the addition of a stone front bearing a 
statue of St. John the Baptist, sculptured 
by Mr. Taylorson, a new baptistery, and 
new north and south porches, at a cost 
of £5,000. The large west window has 
been filled in with stained glass in memory 
of the late John Burgess Knight. The 
windows in the baptistery and the porches 
represent different aspects of the Saviour 
in His work, and have been given pri- 
vately. The original architect of the 
church was Mr. J. Brooks, and the addi- 
tions have been designed by Mr. Adkins. 

* * * 
Glasgow Alhambra. 


Glasgow Alhambra, the new theatre of 
varieties which has been erected on the 
site formerly occupied by the Waterloo 
Rooms, has just been opened. The build- 
ing has been designed by Messrs. John 
Burnet and Son, Glasgow, in conjunction 
with Mr. J. Emblin Walker, and con- 
structed by Mr. George L. Allen, Glas- 
gow. The vestibule, which is circular in 
form, is entered, from Wellington Street, 
through a mahogany screen with six swing 
doors. The floor is of white marble, and 
there is accommodation for some 2,500 per- 
sons—350 in the orchestra stalls, 594 in the 
stalls, 258 in the dress circle, 370 in the 
family circle, 264 in the second tier (front 
amphitheatre), and 600 in the gallery. 

* * 


The Licentiate R.I.B.A. Movement. 


A largely attended meeting was held at 
the Liverpool Architectural Society’s 
rooms on December 12th, with Mr. Ar- 
nold Thornely, the president, in the 
chair. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross and Mr, Hubbard 
delivered their addresses in explanation 
of the R.I.B.A. Council’s policy in creat- 
ing the new class of Licentiate members, 
The meeting cordially supported the In- 
stitute’s proposals, and many architects 
asked for application forms. : 

Thanks to the energy of the president 
of the Liverpool Society and its hon. 
secretary, Mr. Fraser, many architects 
went from a considerable distance to 
Liverpool, and gave some interesting ex- 
periences, showing the necessity for carry- 
ing forward the Institute’s policy of ob- 
taining registration. On the following 


evening Messrs. Cross and Hubbard ad- 
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dressed a meeting at Rhyl, at which 
Messrs. Thornely and Fraser again at- 
tended. This meeting was arranged at 
the suggestion of Mr. George Humphreys, 
of Llandudno, who made an excellent 
speech in support of the movement. All 
the architects present who were not at- 
tached to the Institute or any allied 
society, signified their desire of joining 
the Institute as Licentiates. 


THE MALL DEADLOCK. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council on December 2oth, Lord A. 
Thynne presented the report of the Im- 
provements Committee on the subject of 
the extension of the Mall to Charing 
Cross. 

Sir George Goldie moved to amend the 
committee’s recommendation that the 
Council was not prepared to carry out the 
extension unless the Government contri- 
buted a third of the cost to the following 
effect :—“‘ That in view of the refusal of 
His Majesty’s Government to co-operate 
in the matter the Council is not prepared 
to carry out the extension of the Mall to 
Charing Cross.” 

Sir John Benn said he thought the 
Council would agree that the condition of 
things with regard to the completion of 
this great public improvement was a 
scandal. The conception of the improve- 
ment was the relief of the traffic in this 
part of London. Some £300,000 had been 
spent upon it to provide a great thorough- 
fare to Pall Mall. The object of the 
committee seemed to be to cast blame on 
the Government, which had carried out to 
the letter the policy of the Government 
which preceded it. He was in agreement 
with the proposal that this matter should 
be settled on the principle of joint contri- 
bution, and later he would move that this 
principle should be carried through the 
value of the sites of the houses given by 
the Government to be deducted from the 
Government contribution. 

Colonel Probyn considered if this were 
done the City of Westminster should be 
compensated in respect of the loss of rates 
on the houses pulled down to clear the 
sites. 

Lord A. Thynne said the Council had 
never been consulted as to the plans of 
this improvement. If the Council had 
been made acquainted with the plans, the 
property it was proposed to pull down to 
make room for the extension would have 
been acquired much more cheaply than 
was possible now. The Government said 
in effect :—“It is your business to com- 
plete this improvement,” and refused to 
consider any proposal of the Council. He 
thought the Government should meet the 
Council in a more generous spirit. 

Mr. F. Smith said this was a national 
improvement, which should be paid for 
nationally. 

The amendment was carried by 35 votes 
to 30, and became the motion before the 
Council. 

Sir John Benn afterwards moved an 
amendment in the terms he had _ sug- 
gested, but he withdrew it to second an 
amendment submitted by Mr.. Hayes 
Fisher to the effect that the Government 
be invited to meet three representatives of 
the Council—himself, Lord Alexander 
Thynne, and Sir John Benn—with three 
Tepresentatives of the Westminster City 
Council, with the object of settling the 
proportion which shall be paid towards 
the completion of this national memorial. 

The amendment was accepted unani- 
mously, and became the resolution of the 
‘Council. 
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THE PRELIMINARIES OF SCHOOL PLANNING. 


BYse eH LIe 


A. ROBSON, A.R.I.B.A. 


The lecture of which an abstract of the first portion is given below ts largely an 
elucidation of the Building Rules of the Board of Education, with a brief historical intro- 


duction. 


It was delivered at the Royal Institute of Public Health, and was entitled “ The 


Hygienic Planning of Schools.” A further section will appear in a future tissue. 


W ITHIN the limits of a short address 


on so vast a subject as the 
Hygienic Planning of Schools, it is 
impossible to deal with it in any 
but a somewhat general manner. The 


author proposed, therefore, to limit him- 
self chiefly to such matters as appertain 
to public elementary schools. 

Lhe Rise of Elementary Schools. 

The first important association for the 
general spread of education was the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Its charter, granted in 1701, 
proves that its object was to set up cate- 
chising schools and lending libraries, and 
to distribute good books in and near Lon- 
don. By 1741 the Society had assisted in 
the establishment of over 2,000 schools, 
both for girls and boys. The State did 
not awake to the crying need of systematic 
education till 1833, when actually £20,000 
was voted for this purpose; whereupon the 
National Society, and the British and 
Foreign Schools Societies, were established. 
Further grants were made in 1835 and 
1839, and from the latter date to 1860 the 
total grants of the State amounted to 
£4,378,183. In. 1870, after full statistics 
as to the impossibility of private enterprise 
coping with the appalling arrears of educa- 
tional neglect, came Mr. W. E. Forster’s 
famous Elementary Education Act, which 
was followed by a supplement in 1876. 
Henceforth it became compulsory for every 
child to attend school, which had to be 
provided within reasonable reach. The 
remaining Acts which concern us are the 
so-called Free Education Act of 1891; the 
Voluntary Schools Act of 1897; and finally, 
the Act of 1902, by which all schools are 
placed under one secular authority, and 
all elementary schools are financed alike 
in regard to maintenance. The control of 
schools, and the allocation of grants neces- 
sitated the formation of a Department of 
State called “ The Education Department,”’ 
latterly known as “The Board of Educa- 
tion,’’ which attends to all matters dealing 
with education through local educational 
bodies popularly elected. 

Hygienic Importance of Site. 

Each of these local authorities finds that 
the call for a new school will depend, after 
filling existing wants, on the probable 
growth of the town. Possibly a factory 
is being built involving the increase of 
1,000 small houses. At once a site must 
be found, and it is at this initial stage when 
so many irremediable mistakes are made. 
Back-land is bought with practically no 
frontage merely because it is cheap, and 
although it is liable to be shut in by high 
buildings. 

At this critical moment the skill of an 
experienced architect is needed who might 
at once say: “This site has no recom- 
mendations. It is deficient in frontage to 
a main road; it slopes to the north instead 
of to the south; it is impossible to drain 
it satisfactorily, as it is below the level 
of the adjoining sewers; the adjoining land 
drains on to it; no leyel playgrounds can 
be.made except at great expense, and the 
subsoil is clay.” Such condemnation 
would show the least educated member of 
any committee that this site was to be 
avoided at any price. Of course it is 
necessary in some crowded districts to take 


what can be got; but this, fortunately, is 

exceptional. It is, therefore, all-import- 

ant to know what a good site is. 
Building Regulations, 

The following points laid down in the 
Building Regulations (1907), which are 
nearly the same as those which the author’s 
father drew up while acting as consulting 
architect to the Board of Education, are 
worthy of special notice: “In planning a 
school care must be taken to secure that 
there shall be an open, airy playground 
proportional to the size and needs of the 
school, and the site should if possible have 
a building frontage suitable to its area as 
far as the site permits. © The building 
should not be placed near a noisy street 
or a main thoroughfare; where this is, 
however, unavoidable, the class-room 
windows should be placed on the side op- 
posite to the street. A site open to the 
sun is especially valuable for the children, 
and important in its effects on ventilation 
and health. The class-rooms should be 
so arranged as to ensure the admission of 
direct sunlight during some parts of the 
day.’’ 

The minimum size of a site, after de- 
ducting all wastage—as a cookery centre, 
caretaker’s house, etc.—is a quarter of an 
acre for 250 children. This amount may 
be lessened to the irreducible minimum 
of 30 sq. ft. of open space per child if 
the school be of more than one storey. 

Except in the case of very small schools, 
the playgrounds for the sexes are to be 
separated. They should be fairly square, 
properly levelled, drained and enclosed. 
Part should be covered, as a_playshed 
(with top ventilation) against a boundary 
wall. Sharp buttresses, recesses, and 
corners should be avoided. The infants 
should, of course, have their playground 
on the same level as their classrooms, and 
it should be as sunny as possible. 

An Ideal Site. 

The ideal site faces south or south-east, 
has a gravel subsoil, is on high ground 
sheltered from the north by trees of the 
genus Pinus, and is fairly level, and away 
from all dust and noise. This is rarely 
attainable, especially in towns. The fol- 
lowing few points which occur in practice 
are of value to members of a “sites” or 
“building ’’ committee. If one side of the 
site fronts a broad, quiet road, so much 
the better; if the houses opposite the site 
are low the light and air will be better; the 
back parts of the surroundings of a site 
should be carefully examined, as it may 
be impossible to set the buildings back 
properly to avoid noise and dust from the 
street by reason of some noxious trade 
smell; if so, such a site is unsuitable. 
Narrow passages against school buildings 
are a nuisance—they are insanitary, and 
act like one of Bach’s long silver trumpets 
for resonance. 

The approaches to a site should also be 
carefully considered—for instance, girls 
should not have to pass a noisy public- 
house. The subsoil should be carefully 
examined by boring in three or four places. 
Some sites, apparently ideal, may be found 
to have undesirable subsoil below a good 
top stratum of gravel. The site should be 
easily drainable both for surface water 
and for the lowest part of the proposed new 
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buildings, probably the heating chamber. 
The adjoining land should not drain on 
to the proposed site. 

In towns it may be desirable to have a 
roof-playground for the sake of economy. 

I have dwelt at some length on sites be- 
cause the hygiene of a school begins with 
its site, and herein lies a matter of great 
permanent importance. You may pull 
down your buildings, but you cannot 
change a bad site into a good one. Thus 
by initial carelessness it is possible to cause 
unintentional but grievous harm to count- 
less generations. 

Playgrounds. 

In Great Britain sunshine is a great 
source of health. Playgrounds should, 
therefore, receive the maximum amount of 
sunshine at such times as they are most 
used. In other words, they should face 
south, or as nearly south as 1s practicable. 
Examples have been held up as desirable 
models from American and German 
schools. They do not apply here. 

The under-draining of a playground is 
often forgotten. This should be carefully 
done with 2in. or 3in. agricultural pipes 
laid to proper falls. All playgrounds 
should be levelled, enclosed, and laid with 
tar pavement to sufficient falls to effectu- 
ally and rapidly remove surface water. 
Gravel is sometimes used for economy’s 
sake, but it proves expensive in the long 
run, as it is always working into holes; 
it provides handy material for window- 
breaking, and dangerous ammunition for 
snow-balling, and finally, it supplies much 
dirt, which is brought into the school. If 
tar paving is used it is best to lay it in two 
layers, and then in a year’s time two more. 
This will be found thoroughly practical, 
and lasting. 

Covered playgrounds are often provided, 
but they should not be open all round, 
nor even on three sides, because in east 
winds they are more than uncomfortable, 
and may be dangerous to health. A seat 
in a covered playground or playshed is 
useful in summer. All sheds should have 
apex or ridge ventilation. Unnecessary 
corners should be avoided, but buttresses 
may be sometimes rendered useful by 
painting wickets thereon for cricket when 
a playground is of sufficient size to warrant 
the monopoly of space which the game 
exacts. Near the infant school it is not 
unusual to place two or three closets spe- 
cially for babies, apart from the other 
latrines. 

Access for carts is desirable by double 
gates. These soon pay for themselves by 
the saving of hand-labour. The lockable 
entrances should be separate for the sexes. 

Entrance and Staircases. 


A main entrance to the building is 
usually unnecessary, and therefore extra- 
vagant in elementary schools. But the 
sexes should have separate entrances from 
their respective playgrounds, and the 
cloakrooms and staircases should be adja- 
cent. It is a waste of the best aspect to 
place staircases on the south side. If the 
building be a long one, care should be 
taken that the staircases are not at the 
extreme ends. All staircases must be of 
easy gradient, and reasonably fireproof, 
and should be sufficient to allow of the 
whole school being cleared in _ three 
minutes, without the very doubtful aid of 
emergency stairs. These latter really 
apply to cases involving sleeping accom- 
modation, and are ridiculous in day- 
schools. I consider that external iron 
staircases, which are very rarely used or 
tested, will prove to be sources of acci- 
dents, and in the case of day schools they 
indicate bad planning. If considered ne- 
cessary, then another staircase should have 
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been built in the first instance. All exter- 
nal doors should be made to open both 
ways—outwards to facilitate egress, in the 
case of panic; and inwards so that they 
may stand open and be unaffected by rain. 
Immediately outside there should be one 
broad step, say of 4ft., and immediately 
inside a metal scraper—not sunk in a mat 
space, as these are very difficult to keep 
clean. It is best to keep the outer thres- 
hold step up an inch or two to allow for 
the mat. An excellent mat is called the 
Rolamat, which is easily shaken clean. 
Strong iron scrapers, securely attached to 
the outside of the building, are also very 
useful in keeping as much dirt as possible 
outside the inner swing doors, which 
should be provided in all cases. With re- 
gard to staircases, any upper floor accom- 
modating 250 or more children requires at 
least two. The usual width of staircases is 
3ft. 6in. to 4ft., with a gin. wall each side, 
and on both walls should be placed con- 
venient handrails. The walls should have 
glazed bricks, tiles, or granolithic mate- 
rial, at least to the height of a man’s shoul- 
der. It should be remembered that any 
staircase wider than 5ft. will allow more 
than two people to pass, and this is dan- 
gerous in public schools. Thus, if you in- 
crease the usual 4ft. to 6ft. there is room 
for three children to pass abreast, and the 
centre one, in case of panic, would fall and 
create a dangerous block. Hence a wide 
staircase of this description must have a 
strong iron division and handrail in its 
centre, but the better plan would be to 
provide a second staircase. 

The stairs should be of a very easy 
gradient ; 5in. rise by 13in. tread is admir- 
able. The flights should be short, say, 
twelve steps as a maximum; the stairs 
non-slippery, and the whole reasonably 
fireproof. No windows are allowed. A 
good rule for staircases is that twice the 
tise of each step, plus the tread, should 
be equal to 24in. ‘This gives what is 
called an “easy going.” 


SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 


Society of Engineers. 

The first annual general meeting of the 
Society of Engineers (Incorporated) was 
held on December 12th, at 17, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, Mr. Diogo A. 
Symons, M.Inst.C.E., President, in the 
chair. The result of the postal ballot for 
the election of council and officers for 
IgII was announced as follows :—Presi- 
dent, F. G. Bloyd; vice-presidents, J. 
Kennedy, A. Valon, H. C. H. Shenton ; 
members of council, Professor Henry 
Adams, C. T. Walrond, Norman Scorgie, 
Percy Griffith, T. E. Bower, Henry C. 
Adams, J. R. Bell, S. Cowper-Coles, 
Frank Latham, H. P. Maybury ; associate 
member of council, E. Scott Snell; hon. 
secretary and hon, treasurer, D. B. But- 
ler. 

It was announced that the Council had 
awarded the following premiums in re- 
spect of papers published in the Journal 
during 1910:— The /President’s Gold 
Medal to Mr. W. C. Easdale for his 
paper on “Sewage Disposal Ideals”; 
the William Clarke Prize, value £5 5s., to 
Mr. S. M. Dodington for hispaper on 
“Public Slaughterhouses ”; the Bessemer 
Premium, value £5 5s., to Mr. C. W. V. 
Biggs for his paper on ‘‘ The Inspection 
and Testing of Engineering Materials 
and Machinery”; the Nursery Premium, 
value £3 3s., to Mr. Henry C. Adams, for 
his paper on “Current Professional 
Topics”; a Society’s Piemium, value £3 
3s., to Mr. A. H. Allen for his paper on 
“Electricity from the Wind ” ; a Society’s 
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Premium, value £3 3s., to Mr. C. R. 
Enock, for his paper on “ Engineers and 
Empire Development.” 

The Chairman presented the report of 
the Council, which showed that. the 
formation of the Society, by the amalga- 
mation of the Society of Engineers and 
the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society, had been fully justified by the 
success of the first year’s work. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 
Professor Capper on Westminster 
Cathedral, 

In a paper read before the Manchester 
Society of Architects on December 14, 
Professor Capper, M.A., A-R.I.BJA,, 
Director of the School of Architecture, Vic- 
toria University, Manchester, said that 
the idea of building a great Roman Catho- 
lic Cathedral in London might be said to 
date from the restoration of the hierarchy, 
with the appointment of an Archbishop of 
Westminster, in 1850. But it was not 
until the time of Cardinal Vaughan’s pre- 
lacy that Mr. J. F. Bentley was, without 
competition, entrusted with the great work. 
of designing the building. 

Cardinal Vaughan laid down certain 
conditions as to size, space, chapels, and 
the style of the building, but otherwise 
Bentley had a free hand in the design. 
Owing to its proximity to Westminster 
Abbey, and to the existence of a great 
classic Cathedral such as St. Paul’s not 
very far distant, it was considered desir- 
able to avoid competition with either, as. 
far as style was concerned, although Bent- 
ley had a decided leaning towards Gothic. 
Cardinal Vaughan, however, selected 
Byzantine, and Bentley felt that his duty 
was ‘to accept the style (whicb he 
called “primitive Christian’’), and adapt 
it to congregational needs. Almost imme- 
diately after his appointment, Bentley left 
for a tour of the domed churches of Italy, 
but curiously enough did not proceed to 
Constantinople. 

Professor Capper then traced the evolu- 
tion of the domed church from the simple 
nave with two or three domes, as found 
in the South of France, to the Greek cross: 
type with five domes, as at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and proceeded to explain how 
Bentley’s final design was arrived at, by 
plans showing three different stages in its 
development. The first scheme showed 
aisles axial with the eastern chapels, and 
two campanile at the west end. In the 
second, the nave arcade was continued 
across the transepts, which greatly helped’ 
the continuity of the interior, and, at Car- 
dinal Vaughan’s request, one of the cam- 
panile was omitted. The third and final 
plan showed the addition of the sanctuary 
aisles and a narthex, and the removal of 
the campanile to the north-west. Some 
very interesting diagrams showing the 
construction of the building were ex- 
plained by the lecturer, who pointed out 
that externally the main flying buttresses: 
were placed opposite the centre of the 
domes, and not opposite the piers, as one 
would expect. Externally, Professor Cap- 
per said, it was essentially a brick church, 
but he thought that the effect of the stone: 
bands was perhaps rather too stripy, until 
they had toned down with age. The site 
was much too confined to afford a proper 
view of the building. 

Mr. J. F. Bentley died suddenly on 
March 2, 1902, and it was not until 
January, 1903, that the bronze cross was: 
fixed on the campanile. In conclusion, 
Professor Capper compared the cathedral 
with that of Alby, a brick building of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
with a vaulted roof of 6oft. span, and a 
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dignified and impressive exterior, which 
he thought was a more restful treatment 
than that adopted at Westminster. 


Derby Technical College. 
Mr. Hamilton Thompson on Mediaeval 
Buildings. 


Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A., con- 
cluding his series of lectures at the Techni- 
cal College, Derby, on medizval castles, 
dealt with that interesting period when 
Gothic traditions in house building began 
to merge into the Renaissance, with its 
highly ornate but somewhat Classic detail. 
Among the most interesting examples 
shown on the screen was a fine picture of 
Wollaton Hall, Nottingham, and the lec- 
turer described in detail the remarkable 
blending of Gothic work in the windows 
and general plan with the elaborate orna- 
ment of Continental origin. He was 
doubtful whether the statement that the 
house was designed by John of Padua 
would bear examination. A great many 
other late Gothic and Classic buildings 
were shown, among them being Hurst- 
monceux Castle, with its massive towers 
and sham battlements. Mr. Thompson 
made an appeal to his audience to do their 
best to preserve all local examples of an- 
tiquity which their town possessed, men- 
tioning especially the Church of All Saints, 
the Jacobean House in the Wardwink, and 
the many fine Georgian houses in Friar- 
gate. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 


At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, 
December 20th, Mr. Alexander Siemens, 
President, in the chair, the paper read 
was “The Winning of Coastal Lands in 
Holland,” by A. E. Carey, M.Inst.C.E. 
The following is a brief abstract :— 

The first section dealt with the history 
of the gradual reclamation of the Dutch 
lowlands from the sea, and the general 
topography of the country. Reference 
was then made to historic inundations and 
to the devastation which the country has 
suffered from time to time by the bursting 
of the protective dams, and the principal 
reclamations, which has so largely al- 
tered the map of Holland. 

The administration of the Dutch sea- 
defences was dealt with, and comparison 
drawn between the Polder Boards of Hol- 
land and the Courts of Level Commis- 
sioners in England. As an example of 
local administration, the author gave the 
income and expenditure of the polder in 
the Island of Schouwen. Attention was 
called to the national character of the 
work in Holland, and the assistance given 
by the Government in subsidising re- 
clamation work, and in taking over the 
entire maintenance and control of sea- 
defence works, in cases where the local 
inhabitants would be unable to maintain 
them owing to lack of funds. 

The construction of the typical Dutch 
“dike” or “dam” was then discussed, 
and a method of thatching earth slopes 
with straw was described, some details of 
the cost of facing the larger dams being 
given. A comparison was drawn between 
the principles adopted by engineers in 
Holland, and those of such river-walls as 
protect the Essex marshes in England. 
The gradient of the sea face.of these walls 
1s steeper than in the Dutch walls, which 
necessitates a higher crest-level in the 
latter case. The author describes a 
singular phenomenon, known as a “ fall? 
which occurs on the submarine slopes, 
forming the toe of a protective dam, and 
discussed its causes. Attention was called 
to the extreme depths of water which 
occur close in to the artificial coast-line. 
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The steps taken by Dutch engineers to 
repair the sites where “ falls’? have oc- 
curred were explained. 

Reference was made to the facing of 
sandy foreshores with concrete, and a 
short explanation of the new systems of 
coast-defence work, adopted by Mr. de 
Muralt, a Dutch State Engineer, whose 
methods have largely been adopted by the 
Dutch Government and Polder Boards, 
was given. For the protection of under- 
water slopes, fascine rafts, sunk under 
the weight of rip-rap stone, have hitherto 
been employed, and a comparison was 
drawn between the older method and 
one now frequently adopted, which con- 
sists in floating out prepared concrete 
masses to sea, the mattress being sus- 
pended from the under side of a flat pon- 
toon, and then lowered, by methods de- 
scribed in the paper, to the sea-bed. 

The paper then gave a brief account of 
the principal works of reclamation in 
Holland, including the West Kapelle 
dam, Osse breakwater, the Langendijk, 
the Hondsbosse dam, the Petten dam, and 
the Prinz Hendrik dam, at Texel. The 
greatest project of all, however, is that 
for the reclamation of the Zuyder-Zee, 
and the author described briefly financial 
and economic considerations pertaining 
thereto, and the schemes put forward by 
Van Diggeen, in 1849, and Colonel 
Biejerinck, in 1865, and the findings of 
the Dutch Royal Commission of 1892. 

The controversy proceeding in Holland 
as to the best procedure in carrying out 


the project, which involves the reclama- 
tion of 1,500,000 acres, was referred to. 
Briefly, the alternative schemes are :— 
(1) To close the inland sea by a reclama- 
tion dam running from Wieringen to the 
coast of Friesland, near Piaam, thus 
shutting out the North Sea from the 
area to the south, the reclamation works 
being effected at leisure in the lake which 
would then be formed behind the dam. 
(2) To carry out the series of smaller re- 
clamations before the closing of the en- 
tire sea. 

In connection with the reclamation- 
dam, a suggestion as to the use of 
armoured concrete put forward by Mr. L. 
A. Sanders, of Amsterdam, was men- 
tioned, 


NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, LEICESTER 


New premises for Messrs. Morgan, 
Squire and Co., Ltd., have been recently 
erected in Hotel Street and Millstone 
Lane, Leicester, at a cost of about £14,000. 
The building is generally of steel framed 
construction with Portland stone eleva- 
tions above the shop fronts. Messrs. 
Everard, Son, and Pick, of Leicester, are 
the architects, and the following firms 
carried out the various works named ‘in 
the erection of the building :—General con- 
tractors, A. and W. Chambers; stone- 


masons, W. Thrall and Son; slaters, 
Ellis, Partridge and Company, Ltd.:; 
plasterers, Rimmington Brothers; foun- 
ders and _ structural steelwork engi- 
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neers, Gimson and Company, Ltd.; 
plumber, Wm. Freer; painter, J. Norton; 
heating, Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd.; elec- 
tric lighting, J. E. Lester; lifts, R. Way- 
good and Uo., Ltd., London, S.E.; shop 
front and window fittings, Saml. Haskins 
and Bros., London, E.C.; shop fittings, 
W. Matthews; glazed wall tiling, Pilking- 
ton’s: ‘Tile and Pottery’ Co., Utdi, near 
Manchester; terrazzo paving, the Empire 
Stone Co., Ltd., London, W.C.; electric 
light fittings and wrought-iron casements, 
Collins and Co.; composition flooring, 
British Doloment Co., Ltd., London, 
S.W.; ironmongery, G. T.. Coleman; 
pneumatic tube apparatus, Jiaamson Pneu- 
matic “TubesCo-. Ltd) Londons. Ger 
telephones, Gent and Co., Ltd. The firms 
are of Leicester where not otherwise 
specified. 


WALL GARDENS AND 
GARDEN WALLS, 


The architect of to-day is expected to 
know so much about the arrangement and 
adornment of gardens, that a gardening 
articl2 with which walls are intimately 
associated should make a strong appeal to 
those members of the profession who are 
keeping abreast of the movement. Such 
an article appeared, at considerable 
length, in a recent issue of the “Times,” 
and contained, besides the observations 
summarised in the following extract, a 
great deal of useful guidance as to the 
varieties of plants that may be most con- 
veniently applied to the adornment ot 
such walls as are here described; but that 
is a matter which is somewhat heyond 
pur. province. 

Walls are usually built to be screens 
and. barriers, not to be flower beds; so 
plants growing upon them seem to be in 
the wrong place, to have come there by 
chance, and to be signs of neglect like 
plants in a garden path. There are some 
gardeners who take a pride in growing 
plants in the most unexpected places; 
and often the result of their ingenuity is 
that all their plants look hke weeds. It 
is the same error as that which produced 
carpet-bedding ; for a hollyhock in a wall 
is as much out of place as houseleeks 
and stonecrops arranged in patterns in a 
bed. When once you have recovered from 
your wonder at the sight of a hollyhock 
growing in a wall, you would much rather 
see it decently displaying its charms in 
a border. 

But there are walls and walls; and 
some, remarks the “Times’’’ expert, 
are much better suited to garden- 
ing than others, though none perhaps are 
suited to the cultivation of hollyhocks. 
The wall which'‘is built for a screen or a 
barrier and made of stone and mortar 
may be covered with creepers or shrubs 
rooted in the ground below it. But it is 
evidently not designed for plants to root 
in places where the mortar ought to be; 
and; if it is covered with such plants, it 
looks as if it were half-way to a ruin. 
That may be merely owing to the force of 
association ; but association is an import- 
ant element‘in all beauty, and flowers are 
grown for their beauty. It is melancholy 
and uncomfortable to associate gardens 
with ruin and decay. 

But where a garden is on a slope there 
may be another kind of wall, built, not 
for a boundary or a screen, but so that 
the slope of the garden may be divided up 
into levels and steep banks. Such walls 
will, of course, have earth behind them, 
and their object is to contain that earth 
and at the same time to provide a more 
interesting substitute for the usual steep 
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bank of grass or clipped laurels or other 
dull shrubs. They are, in fact, some- 
thing between an ordinary wall and a 
rockery, with a regular arrangement of 
stone, but without mortar. If they are 
properly built they are well suited for the 
growth of many plants; and plants grow- 
ing upon them do not look like weeds if 
they are well arranged, since there is a 
mass of earth behind them in which we 
should naturally expect plants to grow, 
and since there is no mortar to be dis- 
turbed by their growth. Such walls, if 
they are of any height, should have a 
slight slope, so that the earth between 
them may not wash away, and so that the 
plants in the lower courses may not be 
too much over-shadowed by those above 
them. There. is no-sneed fora slope 
where the wall is only a few feet high, 
as in that case it can be planted in the 
higher courses with trailing plants that 
will soon cover its whole surface. Straight 
low walls of this kind make an excellent 
boundary to a sunk garden, serving at the 
same time as a shelter for the plants on 
the ground and as a home for many plants 
that will not thrive so well on the level. 
Whether the wall is straight or sloping, 
the stones should be regular in shape, if 
rough hewn, and should be built close 
together. However thin, their exposed 
surface should be flat, so that no projec- 
tion may make a drip on the plants below 
them. In some cases plants already well 
grown may have to be planted among the 
stones, and this should be done, if pos- 
sible, in the course of building ; otherwise 
their roots cannot be properly spread out 
and they will probably die. But, when- 
ever possible, it is best to sow seed or to 
plant very small seedlings in the wall, so 
that the plants may be acclimatized to 
their peculiar conditions from the first. 
There is many a plant that will thrive in 
a wall if it has never known anything 
else, but will die if it is transplanted 
from a border in which it has already 
made large roots. In any case it is most 
important to arrange the plants on some 
system. Indiscriminate planting in a 
wall looks worse even than _indis- 
criminate planting in a_ border, for 
it suggests mere weediness at once. 
The plants should be arranged in masses, 
more long than broad, and interweaving 
with each other at their extremities ; and 
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there should not be too great a variety of 
them. Half a dozen different species 
well arranged and contracted look far bet- 
ter on a long wall than fifty. Care should 
also be taken to plant projecting plants 
only near the base of the wall; otherwise 
they will overshadow and perhaps kill 
any plants below them; and, in any case, 
no plants should be used which project so 
much that they look insecure or get in the 
way of any one who walks along the base 
of the wall. Indeed, some experience is 
necessary for the choice of plants that 
will both look well and thrive well in a 
wall; and the gardener should not begin 
with rash experiments. 


OUR PEAES: 


S. Andrew, Coulsdon. 

The site for this Church slopes very 
considerably from north to south, and 
slightly from west to east. Advantage 
has been taken of the contour of the 
ground to plan the tower towards the 
lowest part, and on a lower level will be 
provided the choir vestry, lavatory ac- 
commodation, and the heating chamber. 

On the main floor level the church will 
consist of a chancel, chapel, nave, aisles, 
transepts, priests’ vestry, with sacristy 
and a return way or ambulatory between 
the vestry and chancel. The organ will 
be in the tower over the priests’ vestry 
and return way. 

The accommodation, including choir, 
will be for 660. 

The materials intended to be used ex- 
ternally are dark brown bricks with 
Monk’s Park stone dressings, and the 
roofs are to be covered with red hand- 
made tiles. Internally the piers and 
arches will be of Corngrit or Corsham 
stone, the walls generally being plastered. 
The architects are Messrs. E. H. Greena- 
way and J. E. Newberry, of 21, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

The drawings from which the illustra- 
tion is taken was exhibited in this year’s 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Chapel at Glastonbury. 


Our plate of the chapel at Glastonbury 
(architect, Mr. W. D. Carée, F-RoL BA) 
is reproduced from a drawing which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
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CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW, COULSDON. 


F. H. GREENAWAY AND 


J. E. NEWBERRY, ARCHITECTS. 
(See Centre Plate.) 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The only paper in the “Art Journal”’ 
that is of much interest in the continua- 
tion of Sir F. T. Piggott’s notes on “A 
Japanese Drawing Lesson.’’ ‘The in- 
formation as to the methods of manipulat- 
ing the brush which is the Japanese 
artist’s favourite implement, are really in- 
structive, and may give valuable sugges- 
tions to teachers in art schools. The num- 
ber contains two fine illustrations, a 
coloured print from a picture of Con- 
stable’s, and a print of a capital etching 
of some old riverside houses at Lime- 
house, by Miss Mabel F. Robinson. 

The ‘‘Burlington Magazine’’ has a 
leading article on the subject of “ National 
Memorials and King Edward VII.” The 
pessimistic view taken as to existing 
memorials is rather exaggerated; the 
Albert Memorial is by no means a failure, 
except in respect of the actual portrait 
statue; it is the fashion to sneer at it 
now, but there is a great deal of merit, 
both in the architectural design and in the 
sculptural decoration. The “ Burling- 
ton,” while admitting that the average 
man requires a portrait statue as one 
element at least in a memorial, urges that 
this (with its pedestal we presume) should 
be the subject of a competition “ through- 
out the Empire, to ascertain the trend of 
the artist mind in coping with such a sub- 
ject when set before them.’”? We can 
hardly think that any purpose would be 
served by extending the competition 
beyond Great Britain. If this country 
cannot furnish sculpture equal to the occa- 
sion, it is quite certain the Colonies can- 
not. The only good result from an Em- 
pire competition might be to stimulate the 
study of art, and the ambition to excel 
in the Colonies. But we agree in thinking 
that a competition would be preferable to 
the selection of a single eminent sculptor 
without competition. In regard to any- 
thing beyond a sculptural memorial, the 
“Burlington” favours the establishment 
of a museum of the arts of the Oriental 
countries under our rule. We do not see 
that this, though an excellent thing in 
itself, has any special reference to King 
Edward VII., and we repeat once more 
our opinion that the best and most suit- 
able memorial would be a new facade to 
Buckingham Palace. 

The “English Review” contains a nice 
and thoughtful article by Mr. Francis 
Grierson on “Art, Science and Beauty,”’ 
which contains more of original thought 
and suggestion than is usually to be 
found in articles of this type. The author 
is thoroughly in earnest, and some of his 
remarks form a wholesome criticism on 
the present rage for the eccentric and the 
ugly in art. “The art of an age is the 
highest achievement of its civilisation. . 
When the sense of beauty begins to wane, 
people indulge in the humorous and the 
satirical; the sensational and the trivial, 
then take the place of dignity and har- 
mony. And the time comes to every 
nation when art is weakened by becoming 
popular.” ; 

The “Contemporary’’ concludes this 
month the reprint of Holman Hunt’s most 
interesting and characteristic article on 
“The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” 
Though Hunt certainly over-estimated the 
importance of some of his own works, the 
article brings out vividly the extraordinary 
ignorance, prejudice, and even dishonesty 
of statement, which men like Hunt and 
Millais had to contend with at the outset 
of their career. The difference is that 
Millais entirely vindicated the position he 
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claimed ; Hunt only partially did so. His 
great pictures are great rather in spite of 
his style than because of it. 

In the “Fortnightly Review” Mr. M. 
H. Spielmann writes an article on “The 
Position of Fine Art in the New Copyright 
Bill.” He has a good deal to say on the 
point of copyright in architecture, on 
which he looks doubtfully, for reasons 
which are worth attention, but are not, we 
think, conclusive. He implies that much 
of the progress of architecture in ancient 
and in modern times has depended, and 
does depend, on repetition—on the influ- 
ence of a school of detail, etc. So it does, 
but that can surely be separated from the 
kind of imitation referred to in the Copy- 
right Bill, which consists in actually re- 
producing a building. And there is the 
fact, as Mr. Spielmann admits, that copy- 
right law in architecture has worked in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner in France. 
The objections to it in this country seem to 
be part and parcel of that prejudice against 
the architect, and indifference to his art, 
which appears to be a traditional heritage 
of Englishmen. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Robert Mawson. 


Mr. Robert Mawson, well known as the 
proprietor of the Lakeland Nurseries, 
and as brother to Mr. Thomas H. Maw- 
son, Hon. F.R.I.B.A., died at the age of 
46, at his residence at Windermere, on 
December 15th, after an illness extending 
over ayear. Mr. Mawson was the second 
son of the late Mr. John William Maw- 
son, seed merchant and florist, of Ingle- 
ton, Yorkshire, whose widow later re- 
moved to London, where each of the three 
brothers received a thorough professional 
and practical training with some of the 
then best known nurserymen and _ land- 
scape gardeners, the eldest brother hav- 
ing for two years previously — studied 
architecture, Returning North twenty- 
six years ago, they began business at 
Windermere, and five years later the two 
young brothers, Isaac and Robert, be- 
came sole owners of the nursery business 
which they had established. With great 
energy the two young men worked and 
extended their connection, not only in 
this country, but on the Continent and in 
America. The younger brother dying 
nine years ago, the business came into 
Mr. R. R. Mawson’s hands. The famous 
Windermere nurseries, always thrown 
open to the public, and annually visited 
by thousands of people from all parts of 
the country, have been largely extended 
and improved during recent years. Mr. 
Robert Mawson, who made no profession 
of any special knowledge as a garden 
architect, possessed a unique acquaint- 
ance not only with the horticultural part 
of a garden, but with every phase of gar- 
den construction. Not only did he carry 
out much of the work designed by his 
brother, but he built up an extensive con- 
nection amongst architects generally, for 
whom he carried out numerous important 
works, including many which have been 
illustrated in the architectural journals. 
Some of the best known works are: The 
gardens at Wych Cross, Forest Row, Sus- 
sex, for Mr. Douglas W.  Freshfield ; 
Chelwood, for Lady Brassey; Wood, 
North Tawton, Devon, for the late Mr. 
W. Lethbridge; Hannaford, Ashburton, 
South Devon, for Major Bolitho, D.S.O. ; 
Walmer Lodge, Walmer, Kent, for Mr. 
Albert Ocks; The Hill, Hampstead, for 
Mr. W. H. Lever; Rushton Hall, Ketter- 
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ing, Northamptonshire, for Mr, J. J. Van 
Allen; Foot’s Cray Place, Sidcup, for 
Mr. S. J. Waring; Little Onn Hall, Staf- 
fordshire, for the Misses Ashton: Dun- 
church Lodge, Rugby, for Mr. J. Lancas- 
ter; and High Head Castle, near Carlisle, 
for the late Judge Hills. The business 
will be continued by the executors under 
the management of Mr. Mawson’s two 
nephews, who have been closely .asso- 


| 


ciated with him for many years past. | 


Mr. William Ridley. 

Mr. William Ridley, who was -well 
known as a contractor in Consett, district, 
died on December 6th, at North View, 
Wallsend. The deceased, who was 48 
years of age, was the builder and pro- 
prietor of the Olympia Skating Rink, 
Wallsend, which was opened a few weeks 
ago. Mr. William Ridley was a son of 
the late Mr. J. Ridley, a builder well 
known in Tow Law; but for many yéars 
he had resided at Consett, and engaged in 
building operations. 


Mr. Edwin Turner. 
The death occurred, of December oth, 
of Mr. Edwin Turner, architect, of Llan- 
dudno, after an illness of some months’ 
duration. Mr, Turner, who was seventy 
years of age, was well known in North 
Wales, having been in practice at Llan- 
dudno for nearly forty years. He went 
to that town from the East Coast upwards 
of forty years ago as an assistant to Mr. 
George Felton, then the agent to the 
Mostyn estate, and the successor to Mr. 
John Williams, Bodafon. Some time later 
Mr. Turner commenced to practise on his 
own account, and was the architect of 
many large buildings in Llandudno, in- 
cluding the St. George’s Hotel and the 
Craigside Hydro. He built the tower of 
Trinity Church and the Church House, 
and restored St. Tudno’s Church on the 
Great Orme. He did a great deal of do- 
mestic architecture. He was the master 
of the St. Tudno Lodge of Freemasons in 
1888, and subsequently attained to pro- 
vincial rank. For many years he was the 
treasurer of the St. Tudno Lodge. 


London History and Topography. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council on December 20, it was stated that 
a letter had been received from Mrs. Har- 
ben, of St. James’s Court, Buckingham 
Gate, on behalf of herself and her co- 
executors, making known the terms of a 
bequest devised to the London County 
Council under the will of her late husband, 
Mr. Henry Andrade Harben, who was him- 
self for some years a member of the Coun- 
cil. He bequeathed to the Council all his 
books, manuscripts, prints, drawings, 
maps, and plans relating to the history and 
topography of London and its environs, 
including the countv of Middlesex. Mrs. 
Harben wrote that she knew well how pro- 
found was the interest her late husband 
took in the work of the Council. It was 
his appreciation of its work, and his de- 
sire to promote its dignity, that prompted 
him among other reasons to make this 
bequest. Sir George Goldie moved that 
Mr. Harben’s generous bequest be grate- 
fully accepted, and that thanks be ac- 
corded to Mrs. Harben for her letter com- 
municating its terms. The motion, .se- 
conded by Sir J. W. Benn, was unani- 
mously adopted, the letter being referred 
to the Local Government Records and 
Museums Committee for consideration and 
report. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS OF 
THORPE AND SMITHSON. 


BYeel. 


ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A., 


F.R.1L.B.A. 


In the sixth of his series of lectures on « English Vernacular Domestic Work,” Mr. 
Gotch showed and-described a number of contemporary drawings of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drawings, mainly from the two great collections, the Soane and the Coke. 


N all houses which have been con- 
tinuously occupied, a certain amount 
of change is sure to have taken place. If, 
therefore, we wish to know how an Eliza- 
bethan house appeared to its builder; to 
know what he had in his mind as he de- 
veloped his ideas; to ascertain just what 
accommodation was provided, and how 
it was arranged, we cannot do better than 
examine some of the drawings made by 
designers of that time. 
“Surveyors”? Designs. 
Fortunately for our purpose, there have 
been preserved two important collections 
of drawings made by surveyors—or, as we 
Should now call them, architects—of the 
time of Elizabeth and James. In addition 
to. these there are, scattered up and down 
the country, preserved in great houses or 
the archives »f colleges, a number of 
isolated drawings of that period, which are 


. valuable enough, but they cannot vie with 


these two collections. Of these two, one 
is preserved in the Soane Museum in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, and may be seen by any- 
one who applies on one of the days when 
the museum is open. The other collec- 
tion is in private hands—those of Col. 
Coke, of Brookhill Hall, near Alfreton. 
The Soane collection is largely the work 
of John Thorpe, who flourished in the 
time of Elizabeth. The Coke collection is 
attributable to John Smithson, who was 


. working through the whole of the reign of 


James I. The two men probably overlapped 
a few years, and were designing simul- 
taneously; but, speaking broadly, Thorpe 
is an Elizabethan, and Smithson a Jaco- 
bean. The Thorpe drawings have long 
been well known, but the Smithson draw- 
ings were rediscovered only about three 
years ago. Huntingdon Smithson was liv- 
ing at Bolsover in 1601, and was the archi- 
tect of Bolsover Castle. He died in 1648, 
and was buried in the chancel of Bolsover 
Church. 
Smithson’s Drawings. 


In examining the Smithson drawings, 
some doubt arises as to their authorship. 
Mr. Gotch thinks that some at least may 
have been the work of John Smithson, 
father of Huntingdon, the Smithsons hav- 


_ ing been a family of architects living and 
‘ working in the neighbourhood of Notting- 


ham. 
The drawings themselves are of vary- 
ing degrees of excellence, some being care- 


. fully executed, as though for publication, 


' others roughly done, as though for practi- 


cal use. They comprise plans of houses, 
and a few elevations; plans and elevations 
of stables; surveys of houses and of gar- 
dens; details of doorways, windows, 
Screens, chimney-pieces, and monuments, 
as well as drawings of panellings and fit- 
tines, and of a few implements. It is clear 
that they were valued by some successor 


* of Smithson, who must have collected and 


-% 


preserved them. To some he wrote titles, 
such vas A” wscréens Dyas omitnson a. 
and it is curious to find that the explana- 
tory writing on some of the drawings is 


‘in the same handwriting as these titles— 


almost as though an assistant, after Smith- 
son’s death, had collected the drawings 
of his eminent master, with a view per- 
haps to publication, certainly to preserva- 
tion. There are ninety-nine sheets in all, 


and probably more than twice that number 
of drawings, since many of the mounts 
contain two or more. Of the ninety-nine 
sheets there are some seventeen or eighteen 
which cannot be attributed to Smithson, 
leaving about eighty which may fairly be 
credited to him. The number ran conse- 
cutively up to eighty-nine. After that 
there are gaps, showing that some draw- 
ings are missing. Col. Coke informed 
the author that a number were lent many 
years ago to Mrs. Chaworth Musters, of 
Colwick, and unfortunately perished in the 
fire which destroyed that house. 


Thorpe’s Collection. 

Thorpe’s collection was arranged by 
himself in a bound book. A tew are 
highly finished, the rest are in all stages 
of development, down to the merest out- 
lines of a plan or elevation. They are 
nearly all plans and elevations of houses. 
There are a few full-size details, and some 
strapwork gables and other details of like 
nature; but there are no chimney-pieces, 
windows, screens, or similar features. 
There are many rough sketches jotted 
down at the side of the larger ones, alter- 
native treatments of the same subject; and 
the whole series affords a vivid insight 
into the working of the designer’s mind. 
A very remarkable and clever designer he 
was, unsurpassed, the author ventured to 
say, as a planner of houses. Every ‘fresh 
examination of his drawings increases 
one’s admiration of his ingenuity, and 
almost every one of his plans had a touch 
of the grand manner about it. 


The Period Covered. 

Seventeen of Smithson’s drawings bear 
dates, which, of course, is a very valuable 
fact. These range from 1599 to 1632. 
Nine out of the seventeen are dated 1617, 
1618, or 1619, and from this the conclu- 
sion may fairly be drawn that this Smith- 
son was in his full career at that time— 
a time when John Thorpe must have been 
approaching the close of his long and busy 
life. A few of Thorpe’s drawings are 
dated, but not many; the earliest is 1570, 
and the latest 1621. As Thorpe tells us 
that he laid the first stone of Kirby in the 
year 1570, the two sets of drawings, his 
and Smithson’s, cover practically the whole 
of the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and 
furnish an invaluable series of examples 
showing the development of domestic 
architecture during that interesting period. 

Development of Plannine. 

The planning of houses built before the 
middle of the sixteenth century was, as a 
rule, somewhat haphazard, subject always 
to the old-established arrangement which 
made the hall the chief apartment, and 
placed it between the family rooms at one 
end, and the servants’ quarters at the 
other. This, of course, was the root idea 
that had dominated every plan, large or 
small. But in large houses, and in houses 
that had been extended, the additional 
accommodation had been provided in the 
manner which seemed at the moment the 
most convenient, without much thought of 
what the general effect would be in regard 
to appearance. There was but little en- 
deavour to arrange the various rooms Sys- 
tematically; far less was there any attempt 
at symmetry, It is true that in one or 
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two instances, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, a manifest striving after 
symmetrical arrangement is apparent—at 
Kirby Muxloe, for example, and at Hurst- 
monceux. But none of the great houses 
of Henry VIII.’s time, even, were anything 
more than approximately symmetrical. 
As the influence of Italian design grew 
stronger, however, symmetry became 
more highly prized; and by the end of 
the third quarter of the sixteenth centur 
it had obtained a complete hold of Eng- 
lish designers, and dominated their plans 
in the most obvious way. 
Old Features Retained. 

The old jealousy of free approach still 
lingered on in many cases; courtyards 
were still retained, formed either within 
the building itself or by a high surround- 
ing wall. Windows were carefully pro- 
tected by iron bars. It is difficult to de- 
termine how far these arrangements were 
considered really essential, how far they 
were mere survivals of ancient ways, and 
how far they were retained for the sake 
of architectural effect; for contemporary 
with the courtyard plan was the isolated 
block, practically free from defensive out- 
posts, and almost as approachable as a 
modern villa standing in its own grounds. 
There is no definite point at which the 
courtyard type was superseded, as being 
no longer necessary, by one less enclosed. 
The type to be adopted became a matter 
of choice according to individual taste or 
architectural necessity. 

By the time that Thorpe began to design, 


this change in ideas was virtually estab- 


lished, and accordingly we find that he 
made use of various types. The court- 
yard at Kirby in 1570; the open access 
type at Wollaton in 1580, where there is 
no court either within or without the 
house; the H type in other instances. It 
is interesting, however, to find among 
Smithson’s drawings a plan of Wollaton 
with a court in front of each face of the 
house. Robert Smithson may have added 
these courts. 

But whatever type Thorpe adopted, he 
always treated it symmetrically. If the 
symmetry did not affect the whole design 
it affected its component parts, such as 
the various fagades and the courtyard; 
and we shall find that as the years ad- 
vanced the symmetry hardened, as it were; 
so that the later examples are more rigidly 
dealt with than the earlier. This harden- 
ing is apparent not only in the plans, but 
in the elevations. The fanciful touches 
which gave so much charm to the earlier 
buildings were gradually withheld; the 
treatment became more staid, the detail 
more ponderous. The change is notice- 
able in Thorpe’s own drawings, and is 
quite apparent in comparing his with 
Smithson’s. 

Another Important Change. 

Another interesting and very significant 
change which these drawings illustrate is 
in the disposition of the hall. Hitherto 
it had always been the centre or heart of 
the house. The chief entrance had 
always led direct into the screens or pas- 
sage cut off from the lower end of the 
hall. This passage gave access on one 
side to the buttery, pantry, and kitchens; 
on the other side to the hall itself, from 
the upper end of which the family rooms 
and the grand staircase were approached. 
But during the closing years of the six- 
teenth century and the opening years of 
the seventeenth, this disposition began to 
be modified. The hall began to be re- 
garded sometimes as a separate apart- 
ment, not necessarily the centre of the 
house, sometimes as a vestibule leading 

(Continwed on page 677.) 
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Stale of 7+ feof 
The accompanying drawings show a design forfan open-air swim 


ming bath by Mr. Maurice Lyon, submitted in one of theJrecent Tite 
competitions of the Royal Institute of{British Architects. 


It is of course on a very grandiose scale, and is hardly likelyRto [be carried 
features of interest, and shows considerable grasp of architectural design. 


udent fat the School of Architecture at Liverpool University, which is? under 
the direction of Prof. C. H. Reilly. 


Mr. Lyon at the time this design was prepared was a St 
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to the living-rooms, and not as itself the 
chief living-room. The deposition of the 
hall from its historic pre-eminence as the 
principal apartment, and the converting 
of it into a fine vestibule, marks the final 
severance of the new from the old. With 
this change medizvalism practically lost 
its last hold on the English house; hence- 
forward house-planning was to be carried 
out on new lines. Thorpe and Smithson 
are the last exponents of the old tradition; 
the change which their later designs fore- 
‘shadow was consummated by Inigo Jones 
and his followers. 


Some Notable Examples. 


Among the illustrations shown on the 
screen were the following :—Burghley 
House, built between 1577 and 1587; 
Thornton College, on the H_ plan (about 
1603); the “house for Sir Walter Coap 
at Kensington,” now known as Holland 
House, and said to have been built in 
1606; Lord Sheffield’s house; Lord 
Exeter’s house at Wimbledon (1588); 
Worksop Manor, which had about it much 
of the Italian feeling which Smithson 
seems to have highly prized; and many 
other examples from Thorpe and Smith- 
son. 


The Dawn of Scientific Planning. 

In conclusion, the author said that 
Smithson, although a very ingenious and 
inventive man, was not nearly so ingenious 
in house-planning as Thorpe was. The 
study of Thorpe’s drawings is an intellec- 
tual treat. The study of Smithson’s is 
interesting in the highest degree, but the 
interest is of a different kind—as much 
archeological as _ architectural. Both 
collections are invaluable in their way, 
and give an illuminating insight into the 
methods of design at a remarkable period 
—remarkable not only because of the 
number and magnificence of the buildings 
it produced, but also because these build- 
ings combined in themselves the old free- 
dom of fancy with a new and serious effort 
at scientific planning. 


Vl EakREATEST: ARCHI- 
TECTURAL OPPORTUNITY 
INES DO Ere wORED = 


Rarely has a city of importance the 
architectural advantage of unity in concep- 
tion. An instance that comes to the mind 
of a contributor to the “Illustrated London 
News” (Mr. A. Hugh Fisher) is that of 
Jaipur. In 1728, Jai Singh, the chief of 
a Rajput State, deciding to move his capi- 
tal, built that great city. To-day, Aus- 
tralia has before it the problem of building 
upon a tract of open country a city worthy 
to be the central seat of Government of 
a country half as large again as the whole 
of India. On a recent tour in Australia, 
Mr. Fisher visited the site of what is to 
be the centre of the new Federal capital, 
which has been found necessary, owing 
partly to the rivalry of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. It has now been determined that 
the seat of Government of the Common- 
wealth shall be in the district of Yass-Can- 
berra, in the State of New South Wales. 
Soon after crossing the Cooma Railway 
line the party entered cleared land, and 
were within the boundary of the capital 
site—the nine hundred square miles now 
reserved as Federal territory. Then Can- 
berra Church spire came into sight, peep- 
ing from a clump of eucalyptus. Close 
there the future Government House may 
be built. The Survey Camp itself is in 
a gully a quarter of a mile south-west of 
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Kurragong Hill, three miles south-west of 
Mount Ainslie, and two miles south-east 
of the Black Mountain. The office is a 
wooden hut among the canvas tents, and 
here Mr. Fisher found two surveyors, Mr. 
Broniowski and Mr. Martin, at work on 
a large contour plan. Sixteen square 
miles here in the middle of the Federal 
Reserve are being surveyed in contours, 
and drawn on a scale of four hundred feet 
to the inch, with a separate contour for 
every five feet of difference in height. 
This is the plan, which will be reproduced 
for extensive circulation, to enable archi- 
tects to make schemes for the capital city 
of the future—as interesting an architec- 
tural problem as has ever yet been pro- 
pounded. 

The top of a hill six miles away has 
been chosen for an observatory, but the 
location of the Government buildings, etc., 
will depend upon architectural schemes 
for the new city. It will be easily practic- 
able from the contour-plan for models of 
the site to be prepared, and the oppor- 
tunity for architects of combined imagina- 
tive and practical ability is, Mr. Fisher 
declares, the greatest of modern times. 


COMPETITIONS 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


JANUARY 21, 1911. SCHOOL FOR TAUNTON. 
—The Education Committee of the Borough 
of Taunton invite architects practising in 
that borough to submit designs for a provided 
school for 440 children. No premium is 
offered, but the author of the selected design 
may Carry out the work at the commission of 
5 per cent. Address George H. Kite, Town 
Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 


JAN. 31. GLaAsGow Pusiic Liprary.—The 
Corporation invite from architects competl- 
tive plans of a branch library proposed to pe 
erected at the corner of Saracen Street and 
Allander Street, Possilpark. Premiums of 
450, £30, and £25 respectively will be 
awarded to the authors of the designs adjudi- 
cated first, second, and third in order of 
merit. Designs must be lodged on or be- 
fore Tuesday, January 31. Particulars from 
A. W. Myles, Town Clerk, City Chambers, 
Glasgow. 


FEB. 1, 1911. DUBLIN. NEW PAVILION, 
RoyaL HOspiTaL FOR INCURABLES AT Donny- 
BROOK.—Particulars in our issue for Octo- 


Derera: 
EB nS LLL: PENRITH SECONDARY 
ScHOOL. The Governors of Queen Eliza- 


beth’s Grammar School, Penrith, are pre- 
pared to receive competitive designs for the 
erection of a new secondary school, accom- 
modating 200 students, with provision for 
the conduct of technical and evening classes. 
The following premiums are offered: rst, 
450; (2nd, 425 » 3rd, f10. ~The “designs 
must be sent in not later than February 8th, 
1g11, to James Cropper, The Vicarage, Pen- 
rith, Clerk to the Governors. 


MarcH 1, 1911. MUNICIPAL OFFICES, 
CovEeNTRY.—This competition is open to all 
architects, and the assessor is Mr E. Guy 
Dawber. Particulars (on receipt of two 
guineas) from Geo. Sutton, Town Clerk, 10, 
Hay Lane, Coventry. See our issue for 
November 23rd. 


MARCH 15, 1911. THEATRE AT SAN SALVA- 
pOR.—Particulars in our issue for October 26. 


No Date. TREDEGAR (Movn.). MODEL 
VILLAGE.—The Directors of the Oakdale 
Navigation Collieries, Ltd., offer a prize of 
roo guineas for the best set of plans for the 
building of a model village for this colliery. 
Particulars from Mr. A. S. Tallis, general 
manager, Oakdale Navigation Collieries, 
Ltd., Tredegar, Mon. 
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No DATE. SOUTHPORT ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.—Local architects (including those 
residing in Birkdale) are invited to compete. 
Particulars from Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Southport. 

No DATE. LLANDRINDOD WELLS PAVILION. 
—The Urban District Council of Llandrin- 
dod Wells invite competitive plans of a 
pavilion to be erected in the Recreation 
Ground; first and second premiums. An 
assessor will be appointed. Particulars from 
D. C. Davies, Clerk to the Council, Llan- 
drindod Wells. 

No DATE. BRADFORD ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
—The Board of Management of the Bradford 
Royal Infirmary invite architects to submit 
competitive plans, with estimates, for the 
erection of a new infirmary on a site in Duck- 
worth Lane. A block plan of the site, with 
a schedule of conditions and instructions, 
may be obtained from the Secretary Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Infirmary, Bradford, on 
receipt of a deposit of three guineas, which 
will be returned to each competitor submit- 
ting a bona-fide design. The Board have 
appointed Mr. Keith W. Young, F.R.I.B.A., 
to act as assessor, and they agree to accept 
his decision in the matter. The deposit 
amount will be returned to applicants who 
decide not to compete provided the instruc- 
tions are returned within a month after the 
receipt of ieplies to the competitors’ ques- 
tions. 


SIR JOHN SOANE AND HIS 
MUSEUM. 


Coincidently with the publication of 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch’s lecture on the 
Thorpe drawings in the Soane Museum 
comes a new Catalogue of that institution. 
It is the ninth edition, revised and en- 
larged, and contains forty illustrations 
and plans. In the introduction, which is 
signed by the curator, Mr. Walter L. 
Spiers, Soane’s career is usefully sum- 
marised. Born at Reading on September 
10th, 1753, the son of a builder, John 
Soane at the age of fifteen entered the 
office of George Dance the younger, who 
built the grim old gaol of Newgate which 
has not long ceased to be. Soane, as a 
student of the Royal Academy, was, in 
1772, at the age of nineteen, awarded the 
silver medal for a measured drawing of 
the Banqueting House, Whitehall ; and in 
1776 he won, for a design for a triumphal 
bridge, the gold medal and travelling 
studentship. Thereupon he went to Italy, 
returning in 1780 to begin a_ successful 
practice which lasted until his retirement 
IN<1833. 

Soane, it 1s recalled, held many public 
appointments, including that of archi- 
tect to the Bank of England, of which he 
designed the exterior and many of the 
public offices. As “Attached Architect” 
to the Office of Works, he erected many 
Government Buildings, as well as several 
churches for the Royal Commissioners. 
He became an A.R.A. in 1795, R.A. in 
1802, and Professor of Architecture to the 
Royal Academy in 1806. It was the occu- 
pation of this post which led him to form 
his museum. He was knighted in 1831, 
and died at his house, No. 13, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, on January 20, 1837. 

It is in this house that Sir John Soane’s 
Museum is contained, and is open to pub- 
lic inspection on about 122 days in the 
year. In addition to the pictures, sculp- 
ture, and other subjects of art, there is a 
library containing about 8,000 volumes of 
architectural, antiquarian, and general 
literature published prior to 1835, besides 
some thousands of architectural and: topo- 
graphical drawings ranging in date from 
the sixteenth century to the early years 
of the nineteenth. Besides the splendid 
volume attributable to John Thorpe, there 


given to the youth of the nation. 
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is a priceless volume of Wren’s designs 
for Hampton Court Palace and _ other 
buildings; and other British architects 
represented are William Kent, Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, the George Dances, elder 
and younger, Robert and James Adam, 
and Soane himself; while there are 
several volumes or portfolios of Italian 
drawings. The books on architecture are 
not very numerous, but include several 
notable editions. The paintings, furni- 
ture, and fictile ware include much that 
is of great interest, and in particular 
there are a Hogarth Room (containing 
the two complete series of “‘ The Rake’s 
Progress’’ and the “Election’’) a “ Flax- 
man Recess,” and a Model Room. The 
catalogue includes among its illustrations 
some excellent reproductions of “The 
Rake’s Progress,’’ and is altogether one of 
the most interesting examples of its kind. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION 
OF PLUMBERS. 


The importance of the’ work of the 
plumber in relation to public health was 
emphasised by the Lord Mayor at the 
Guildhall in welcoming a conference called 
by the General Council of the National 
Registration of Plumbers. The Lord 
Mayor this year is the Master of the 
Plumbers’ Company, which inaugurated 
and supports the registration movement. 
The efficiency and wholesomeness of sani- 
tary arrangements and the water service 
were, he said, a vital consideration to 
people of all classes. In the professions 
it was not lawful for a man ta practise 
until he had passed an examination and 
attained to a certain degree of efficiency. 
Plumbing was a craft which in its im- 
portance did not fall behind the professions 
in importance to the people, and he yven- 
tured to think that no amateur or in- 
efficient craftsman should be allowed to 
meddle with it. In every centre of the 
United Kingdom plumbers, architects, and 
public authorities were getting more 
closely into touch with one another, and 
with the Company. The movement to- 
wards marking the work of registered 
plumbers was proving of great public ad- 
vantage. He looked forward to the time 
when the scheme would be better known 
in order that the safeguards imposed under 
the registration movement might be fully 
secured to the public. 

The Lord Mayor, as Master, afterwards 
entertained the freemen of the Plumbers’ 
Company and other guests to dinner at the 
Mansion House. 

After Sir Thomas Barlow, President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, had given 
the toast of “The Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation,” the Chairman proposed 
“Civic Institutions and their Relation to 
Commercial and Industrial Training.” 
The Lord Mayor prefaced his speech with 
the announcement that there was to be a 
conference at the Guildhall to discuss the 
question of industrial training. He de- 
scribed the importance of the science of 
the Plumbers’ Company, and traced the 
history of the body for some 500 years. 
Coming to present-day conditions, he in- 
sisted on the efficiency of workmen. This 
efficiency spelt preservation from disease. 
The plumbers’ craft was a_ preventive 
craft. The Company wanted to be rid of 
inefficiency; it wanted the right of regis- 
tration and licence. 

Sir Swire Smith spoke of the necessity 
for thoroughness of training instead of 
the smattering of everything that was now 
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Mr. Appleton, the Secretary of the 
Federation of Trade Unions, referred to 
the wastefulness of the modern system 
of education. The children of this coun- 
try should be given a_ high system of 
education; a third of the money spent by 
tle nation on elementary education was 
wasted. The Trade Unions resented this 
waste of public money, and of the youth- 
ful intelligence of the country on this mere 
payment for cramming. The country 
must be thorough in its methods, and there 
must be a return to the old apprenticeship 
days. 

Sir Robert Morant also addressed the 
company. 


PLAN FOR A MUNICIPAL 
CONCERT HALL. 


The main feature of the scheme of the 
proposed municipal concert hall for South- 
port is to provide an enclosure fronting 
Lord Street, for the accommodation of the 


December 28th, 1910, 


band and its audience, and to provide also. 
a covered promenade, architectural in 
treatment, accommodating 800 people. 
The colonnade is designed in the Tuscan 
manner, to be executed in Portland stone. 
As will be seen from the accompanying 
plan, it is of crescent shape, and has in 
its centre a sheltered bandstand, while 
there is an “open-air” bandstand in the 
centre of the gardens. On the roof of the 
colonnade, and entered from the main 
staircase, or from the balcony of the large 
hall, is a balustraded terrace, which could 
be used as an open-air café and_pro- 
menade. The main entrance to the con- 
cert pavilion is through a large sculptured 
hall, and a carriage drive is provided to: 
the front entrance. The hall will seat 
3,000 people, and contains a large stage. 
Lounges are arranged all round the room, 
and the terrace can be approached from 
the main balcony. The total cost is esti- 
mated at about £20,000. The architect is. 
Mr. George E. Tonge, 137, Lord Street, 
Southport. 
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oie weeEKS NEWS 


Whitley Bay Pleasure Buildings. 

In the account of these buildings, on 
page 638 of the Journal for December 21, 
it should have been stated that the whole 
of the terrazo flooring and steps—some 
oo yds.—have been supplied by Messrs. 
Emley and Sons, Ltd., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, who also supplied the wrought-iron 
entrance gates. 

* * * 
Cottage Accommedation in Rural Districts. 

A discussion on cottage accommodation 
in rural districts took place at a meeting of 
the Warwick Rural Council, when Mr. 
Broughton Dugdale (vice - chairman) 
moved, “ That it is expedient, in the cause 
of public health and morality, that the 
majority of new dwelling-houses to be 
built in the district should contain not 
fewer than three bedrooms, and that a by- 
law be made that any person who shall 
erect a dwelling-house, unless the Council 
in its discretion otherwise decide, shall 
provide not fewer than three bedrooms in 
every such dwelling-house.’”? He con- 
tended that for reasons of health and de- 
cency there should be more houses in the 
rural districts with three bedrooms. He 
was well within the mark in saying that 
it was desirable that five out of every 
six cottages should have three bed- 
rooms, and that twelve out of  thir- 
teen should have more than one 
bedroom. Lord Algernon Percy (chair- 
man) pointed out that there were many 
people, such as old couples, widows, and 
young married folks for whom a house 
with two bedrooms would be sufficient. 
For houses with three bedrooms such 
people would be called upon to pay higher 
rents than they could afford. The Clerk 
doubted whether the Local Government 
Board would sanction such a by-law. The 
resolution was defeated by eight votes to 


seven. 
* * * 


Salford New Council School. 

With reference to the notice on p. xvi. 
of the Journal of December 21 respecting 
the contract for Salford new Council School, 
Robert Hall Street, for the Salford Cor- 
poration, we are requested to state that 
the quantity surveyor was Mr. Frank 
Hewitt, M.Q.S.A., of Manchester, who 
was appointed by the Corporation. 

* * * 
Southwark Cathedral. 

In order to improve the entrance to St. 
Saviour’s Cathedral from London Bridge 
Approach, it is proposed to construct an 
arch and a flight of steps from London 
Bridge over a footway into the cathedral 
grounds. The Works Committee of the 
Southwark Borough Council report that 
the adoption of the scheme would effect 
a desired improvement in the approach 
to the cathedral, and would improve the 
road around the cathedral. The commit- 
tee, however, regret they are unable to see 
their way to make any contribution to- 
wards the cost of carrying out the im- 
provement. 

* * 
Excavations in Italy. 

The Italian Minister of Education, Pro- 
fessor Eredaro, has announced an inter- 
esting and important programme of ex- 
cavations. He considers the most urgent 
work to be the thorough excavation of the 
Ara Pacis, the completion of Professor 
Vaglieri’s excellent researches at Ostia; 
the extraction of the Roman galleys from 
the Lake of Nemi; and the systematic ex- 
ploration of the Palatine, for which a 
foreigner has offered £6,000, which the 
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Italian Government has accepted. The 
Minister promises to proceed at once to 
the restoration of the great Apulian fort- 
ress of Castel del Monte, and of the Cathe- 
drals of Pienza, Spoleto, and Ancona, as 
well as to the purchase of the Castle of 
Lodovico il Moro at Ferrara. 
* * 
The National Art Competition. 

The Board of Education have issued an 
illustrated book respecting the national 
competition of 1gto. It contains a list of 
students rewarded, with the report of the 
examiners on the selected works of schools 
recognised under the regulations for tech- 
nical schools, schools of art, and other 
forms of provision of further education 
in England and Wales. The number of 
works sent up for competition was 11,715 
from 241 schools of art and branch schools 
of art, 639 from 32 evening science classes, 
758 from 95 evening and day art classes, 
and 74 from two technical institutions. 
Fourteen gold medals, 94 silver medals, 
206 bronze medals, 497 prizes of books, 
and 1,063 commendations were awarded. 

x * # 
Change Of Address. 

Mr. Edmund A. Fermaud, architect, 
intimates that after December roth, his 
address will be 17, Dartmouth Park Road, 
Highgate Road, N.W. 

* * 
New Middle Schools at Tiverton. 

New middle schools at Tiverton, which 
have just been opened, have cost approxi- 
mately £11,000. The new building com- 
prises separate schools for girls and boys, 
and has been planned to accommodate 105 
girls and 106 boys in class rooms on two 
floors. This is exclusive of the assembly 
hall and joint block of rooms for science 
work, etc. There are also facilities for 
future extensions at little cost to accommo- 
date an additional twenty girls, and twenty 
boys. The science section is intended for 
the joint use of both schools, and is self- 
contained. It includes a chemical labora- 
tory 35ft. long by 2oft. 6ins. wide, to be 
known as the “Lazenby Laboratory.”’ 
There are also in the central block a physi- 
cal laboratory, 2oft. long by 2oft. 6in. 
wide; balance room and science store; 
lecture room, 30ft. long by troft. wide. 
and a library 23ft. 6in. long by roft. wide. 
The total length of the building is about 
182 feet, and its greatest width is about 
55 feet. At the opening ceremony, the 
architect (Mr. Ashford), and the builder 
(Mr. H. W. Pollard) were included in the 
votes of thanks. 


SEWARD v. CARDIFF 
CORPORATION. 
The claim by Mr. Edwin Seward, 


F.R.I.B.A., for £10,000 for work done in 
the preparation of plans for a library and 
national museum has been heard at great 
length in the Official Referee’s Court of 
the Royal Courts of Justice, before Mr. 
Muir Mackenzie; Mr. Ernest Pollock, 
K.C., Mr. Vaughan Williams, and Mr. 
Herbert appearing for the plaintiff, while 
the defendants were represented by Mr. B. 
Francis Williams, K.C., Mr. J. Sankey, 
K.C., and.sMr. St. John Williams. The 
evidence was very voluminous, and the 


witnesses included several well-known 
architects. At the time of going to press 
with this issue (somewhat earlier than 


usual) the case had not concluded, and 
further details are reserved until a com- 
plete view is possible. 
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LONDON MASTER BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


The monthly meeting of the Council of 
the London Master Builders’ Association 
was held at Koh-i-Noor House, Kings- 
way, on December 15th, the president 
(Mr. L. Horner) in the chair. There was 
a very large attendance of members. 

Ten members of the Council 
elected to serve on the Executive 
cil of the National Federation. 

A very satisfactory report was received 
as to the composition of the new hand- 
book. The book will now be issued to 
architects, quantity surveyors, and 
builders, on the 1st of January of each 
year. 

The Finance Committee’s report was 
received and adopted, and Messrs. Min- 
ton, Robertson and Co., were re-elected 
auditors for the current year. 

Six firms (four ordinary and two asso- 
ciate) were elected to the membership of 
the Association. 

The notification that alteration of some 
of the clauses of the Form of Contract 
was desired by the National Federation, 
was forwarded to the Institute of 
Builders; that body, together with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
being the authority to decide every ques- 
tion on the Form of ‘Contract. 

The furtherance of apprenticeship was 
again under consideration, and it was de- 
cided for the present to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Committee of the In- 
stitute of Builders, which is now sitting. 
The Association is there well represented. 

The Bills affecting the trade to be 
brought before the next session of Parlia- 
ment were referred to the Parliamentary 
Committee. 

The subject of revised methods of 
measurements of slating and tiling was 
reported upon by the Committee. The 
Council was reminded that, some eighteen 
months ago, the Quantity Surveyors’ As- 
sociation, after conference and agreement 
with the London Association of Slate 
Merchants and Master Slaters, issued a 
pamphlet containing the revised methods. 
The Surveyors’ Institution received a de- 
putation from the Council of the London 
Master Builders’ Association on the sub- 
ject, and, after due consideration with a 
desire to obtain uniformity of measure- 
ment, have agreed to accept the Council’s 
proposals. The Committee has since met 
the London Association of Slate Mer- 
chants and Master Slaters, and agreed 
with them that the new methods of 
measurement shall carry allowances set 
forth below, and that these shall come 
into operation on January Ist, 1911. The 
report of the Committee was submitted to 
the Council of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, and was approved 
and adopted. 

Slating.—Net area, after deducting all 
openings 4ft. superficial or over. Man- 
sard, vertical, dormer cheeks, small sur- 
faces under troft. superficial, circular, 
conical, octagonal, or turret roofs to be 
measured separately. 

Eaves.—A lineal measurement to be 
taken to the equivalent of half the length 
of slate deep. If irregular or cut to fol- 
low drips of gutters, an extra measure- 
fent of 6ir. to be taken. If bedded 
or pointed, to be charged separately. 

Verges.—A lineal measurement equiva- 


were 
Coun- 


lent to 6in. wide to be taken at all 
square verges and secret gutters. If on 
rake, take an additional 6in. Ly 


slate-and-a-half or special wide slates are 
specifically ordered to be used, add a 
further 12in. 
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Top Edge.—A lineal measurement, 
equivalent to 6in. deep, to be taken 
on either side of ridges, under sills of 
dormers, lanterns, skylights, and any 
openings where top course slates are used. 

Square Abutments.—A lineal measure- 
ment, equivalent to 6in. wide, to be 
taken where slating adjoins sides of all 
chimney stacks, dormers, skylights, and 
other openings; also at one end of slope 
where slating finishes between parapet or 
party walls, 

Circular Cutting.—A lineal measure- 
ment, equivalent to 12in, wide, to be 
taken. 

Raking Cutting.—A lineal measure- 
ment, equivalent to 6 inches wide, to be 
taken at all rakes. 

Valleys.—A lineal measurement, equiva- 
lent to 6in. wide, to be taken on both 
sides of all valleys, 

If special wide slates or slate-and-a-half 
are specifically ordered to be used, take 
an additional 12in. on both sides. 

Hips and Angles.—A lineal measure- 
ment, equivalent to 6in, wide, to be taken 
on both sides of all hips and angles. If 
special wide slates or slate-and-a-half are 
specifically ordered to be used, take an 
additional 12in. on both sides. 

Mitre Cutting.—A lineal measurement 
to be taken for all mitres, in addition to 
the usual cutting, whether at hips, valleys, 
or other places where slates are close cut; 
to include all necessary oil cement. 

Ridge and Hip Coverings.—A lineal 
measurement of all ridges and hips, includ- 
ing setting and pointing in cement. 

All splays, cut-ends, mitres, intersec- 
tions, and stop-ends to be numbered and 
taken separately. 

Tiling.—Net area, after deducting all 
openings containing a 4ft. superficial or 
over. 

Mansards, vertical, dormer cheeks, 
small surfaces under toft. superficial cir- 
cular, conical, octagonal or turrent roofs 
to be measured separately. 

Eaves.—A lineal measurement, equiva- 
lent to 6in. deep. If irregular or cut to 
follow drips of gutters; an extra measure- 
ment of 6in. to be taken. 

If bedded or pointed, to be charged 
separately. 

Verges.—A lineal measurement, equiva- 
lent to 6in. wide, to be taken at all square 
verges and secret gutters. If on rake, 
take an additional 6in. 

Top Edge.—A _ lineal measurement, 
equivalent to 6in. deep, to be taken on 
either side of all ridges, under sills of 
dormers, lanterns, skylights, and any 
openings where top courses are used. 

Square Abutments.—A lineal measure- 
ment, equivalent to 6in. wide, to be taken 
where tiling adjoins side of all chimney 
stacks, dormers, skylights, and other open- 
ings; also at one end of slope where tiling 
finishes between parapet or party walls. 

Circular Cutting.—A lineal measure- 
ment, equivalent to 12in. wide, to be 
taken. 

Raking Cutting.—A lineal measure- 
ment, equivalent to 6in. wide, to be taken 
at all rakes. 

Valleys.—A lineal measurement, equiva- 
lent to 6in. wide, to be taken on both sides 
of all valleys, including all necessary tile- 
and-a-half. 

Bedding and pointing to open valleys to 
be charged separately. 

Valley tiles to be measured extra only, 
over the usual measurements on both sides. 

Hips and Angles.—A lineal measure- 
ment, equivalent to 6in. wide, to be taken 
on both sides of all hips and angles to 
include all necessary tile-and-a-half. 

Hip and angle tiles to be measured extra 
only, over the usual measurement on both 
sides. 
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Mitre Cutting.—A lineal measurement 
to be taken for all mitres, in addition to 
the usual cuttings, whether at hips, val- 
leys, or other places where tiles are close 
cut, to include all necessary tile-and-a- 
half. 

Ridge and Hip Coverings.—A lineal 
measurement of all ridges and hips, in- 
cluding setting and pointing in cement. 

All splays, cut ends, mitres, intersec- 
tions, and stop ends to be numbered and 
taken separately. 

Many matters of interest were brought 
to notice and fully discussed.---THOs. 
COSTIGAN, Secretary. 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


Yorkshire Federation. 


The annual general meeting was held at the 
Federation offices, West Bar Chambers, 38, Boar 
Lane, Leeds, on December 1sth, 1910. Councillor 
W. G. England, J.P. (president) occupied the 
chair, and was supported by 46 delegates from 
affiliated associations. 

The annual report and balance sheet of the 
Executive Council for the year ended November 
30th, 1910, was approved and adopted, and 1,500 
copies were ordered to be printed for circulation 
among the members; the final printing to be left 
over to January until the new representatives are 
appointed. 

On the motion of Mr, A. J. Forsdike, seconded 
by Coun. J. W. Mallinson, the best thanks of the 
Federation were tendered to Mr. W. T. Ledgard for 
his painstaking and energetic services as honorary 
treasurer during the past year. 

The retiring president moved the election of Mr. 
A. J. Forsdike, of Sheffield, as president for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Forsdike, he said, had worked 
assiduously for many years to strengthen the 
Shefheld Association, and during the lengthy period 
he had held office in connection with the Federa- 
tion, the members were indebted to him for con- 
spicuous services, regular attendance, and active 
support. He also had the virtue of being very 
approachable, and his sound advice and great ex- 
perience, combined with his kindly manner, had 
been of inestimable service to many members when 
seeking counsel and assistance. He felt sure that 
Mr. Forsdike would thoroughly maintain the best 
traditions of the office, and make a model president. 

Mr. W. Longden, the president of the Sheffield 
Association, seconded the motion, thoroughly en- 
dorsing all that the president had said about Mr. 
Forsdike. 

The motion was carried with acclamation, and 
the retiring president, Councillor England, invested 
Mr. Forsdike with the insignia of office, and con- 
gratulated him upon his appointment. 

Mr. Forsdike thereupon took the chair, and ex- 
pressed his sincere thanks to the Federation for 
placing him in such an honoured position. He 
stated that for more than eleven years he had 
taken a lively interest in the Federation, and he 
desired publicly to acknowledge the devotion and 
self-denying efforts of the past presidents. Each 
year the responsibilities of the Federation were 
increasing, and he left sure that the members 
would give him the same generous assistance and 
devoted co-operation which had been the mainstay 
of the Federation in the past. No president had it 
in his own power to make the Federation a suc- 
cess, and he therefore craved for the sympathy of 
all the members, and asked for their hearty and 
loyal support. Although great good had been ac- 
complished in the past, there was much more still 
to be done. He made an earnest appeal to the 
younger members to interest themselves in the 
work of the Federation, to cultivate a spirit of 
charity and -broad-mindedness, and to _ inspire 
themselves with a real knowledge of the tremend- 
ous issues which they had at stake. It would be 
his earnest desire to enhance the prestige of the 
Federation, and it would give him the greatest 
possible pleasure to do anything that would further 
the interests of the members. 

Mr. Forsdike moved that the best thanks of the 
Federation are due and hereby tendered to Coun. 
W. G. England, J.P., for his most valuable services 
as chairman of the Executive Council during the 
past year, and the addition of his name to the list 
of ex-officio members of the Council. Mr Forsdike 
said that Councillor England had set an example 
that it would be most difficult to follow. He had 
rendered most painstaking and valuable services, 
and had ungrudgingly devoted both time and money 
to the work of the Federation. 

Mr. J. Townsley, in seconding the motion, re- 
ferred to the successful and conspicuous way in 
which Coun. England had carried out his duties as 
president. He also referred to the vast amount of 
unseen wotk of an executive character which 
Councillor England had faithfully and excellently 
rendered, which had been of immense benefit and 
importance to the Federation. 

Mr. Lindley, of Barnsley, expressed the great 
satisfaction which the Barnsley Federation had 
felt when one of their members had been appointed 
to the distinguished position as president of the 
Yorkshire Federation, and their great pleasure and 
satisfaction at the eminent manner in which Coun. 
England had fulfilled their most sanguine expecta- 
tions during his year of office. 


December 28th, 1910. 


The motion was carried with great cordiality,. 
and Coun. England thanked the members for the 
hearty manner in which it had beem passed. He- 
cordially acknowledged the spirit of camaraderie 
which existed among the members. He looked upon 
the Federation as having a three-fold object—com- 
bination among themselves, protection against out- 
rade and conciliation in its highest and noblest 
orm, 


Mr. J. Townsley, of Hull, was appointed Senior 
Vice-president, and Coun. J. W. Mallinson, of Hud- 
dersfield, Junior Vice-President. : 

The best thanks of the Federation were tendered. 
to the promoters of the Sheffield Building Trades 
Exhibition and the Sheffield Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, for the contribution forwarded to the 
Federation funds. It is gratifying to hear that the 
exhibition was both a trade and financial success. 


It was resolved to forward a letter of warm 
sympathy to Mr. W. H. Dews, the president of the 
Leeds Association, together with an expression of 
earnest hope that he will speedily be restored to 
his usual health and vigom. 

Mr. W. T. Ledgard, of Leeds, was re-appointe® 
treasurer of the Federation for the ensuing year. 


It was reported that no further nominations for 
appointment of committees and representatives had’ 
been received. It was thereupon resolved that the 
recommendations of the Executive Council for ap- 
pointment of committees and representatives for 
the ensuing year be approved as follows :—Nationalh 
Administrative Committee, the President; Finance 
and Emergency Committee, the President and two 
Vice-presidents, the Treasurer, Coun. W. G. Eng- 
land, J.P., Messrs. A. Moulson, W. E. Biscomb, 
and P. Rhodes; National Federation and Northerm 
Centre: The President, Messrs. J. Townsley, W. T. 
Ledgard, and A. W. Sinclair, and Coun, W. G. Eng- 
land, J.P.; National Conciliation Board: The Presi- 
dent, Messrs. A. W. Sinclair, and P, Rhodes; 
Northern Centre Conciliation Board: The President, 
Coun. W. G. England, J.P., and Messrs. W. R. 
Thompson and R. Finch. 


Mr. Sinclair emphasised the exceptional advant- 
ages of the Federation Insurance Scheme, and 
urged that it would receive extended support in 
order that the Federation might derive still further 
financial benefits. He referred to the unrestricted. 
cover of the policy and its complete indemnity, and 
he made an earnest appeal to members to give the 
Scheme a trial, as, by so doing, they were not only 
helping themselves, but were at the same time 
strengthening the finances of the Federation. 

It was reported that correspondence had taken 
place with the West Riding County Council with. 
respect to revision of the condition of contract, 
and an assurance had been obtained that the 
matter would receive the earliest possible attention. 


Mr. Lindley called attention to the undue delay 
that was taking place in the issue of final certifi- 
cates by the West Riding County Council. 

Further correspondence with H.M. Office of Works 
as to enquiries by Clerks of Works was read and 
considered satisfactory. 

The case of a Harrogate member who had been 
subjected to a penalty of £70 arising out of 
alleged delay in completion of contract was care- 
fully considered, and the member in question had 
been given certain advice by the Emergency Com- 
mittee. 

The judgment in the case of Boyd and Forrest v. 
The Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company, 
is of the greatest importance to contractors, both 
from the magnitude of the amount in question, and 
the principles involved. The material to be exca- 
vated was found to be hard after it was represented’ 
to be soft. This was not denied, but the railway 
company pleaded that the claim was barred by a 
clause excluding any demand based on inaccuracies 
in the schedules. It was. held that the misrepre- 
sentation was material to the contract, which was 
thereby vitiated, and that it mattered not that 
there was no intention to cheat or injure the plain- 
tiffs. A balance of £106,688 on a lump sum con- 
tract of £243,000 was allowed with costs. 


Attention was drawn to the fact that the General 
Federation of Trade Unions has drafted a model 
fair wages clause to be inserted in contracts ad- 
vertised by public authorities, religious or philan- 
thropie associations, and private persons. The 
principal section provides for wages and hours in 
accordance with agreements between employers” 
associations and trade unions in the district. In 
the absence of such agreement, then the standard’ 
rate of wages fixed by the trade union is to rule. It 
was resolved to refer the matter to the local associ- 
ations, with a request that it be ‘given careful at- 
tention, with a view to prompt and energetic steps 
being taken in the event of the subject being 
raised. 

Coun. W. G. England, J.P., reported that a 
meeting of the National Administrative Committee 
had been held in London cn December 13th, when: 
the following, among other business, was trans- 
acted :—Electrical wiring and fitting: The resolu- 
tion of the Yorkshire Federation had been referred 
to the Employers’ Parliamentary Council. Unem- 
ployment insurance: The National Federation is im 
communication with the Home Secretary, and the 
President hoped to be favoured with an interview 
at an early date. 

The monthly report of the Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and North Wales Federation was presented. 

It was reported that Mr. Henry Pye, of 61, Rook 
Street, Barnoldswick, had been appointed as secre- 
tary of the Barnoldswick Association, in place of 
Mr. J. C. Addyman (resigned). 

Mr. Longden, on behalf of the President, invited 
the Federation to hold the next meeting on Shef- 
field, and it was resolved that the invitation be 
accepted, and that the meeting be hold on Thurs- 
day, February 16th, r911.—J. Davipson, Secretary. 
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The Churchill Cottage Homes provide twelve comfortable houses for the deserving poor, and are planned around a square 
having a working garden on one side, the entrance to which is by the gate shown in the above view. 


TERRACE STEPS AND GATE, CHURCHILL COTTAGE HOMES, CHEDDAR VALLEY, SOMERSET. 
.SILCOCK AND REAY, FF.R1LB.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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Terrace Steps and Gate, Churchill Cot- 
tage Homes, Cheddar Valley, Somer- 
set. Silcock and Reay, Architects 

Architecture during the Past Year 

Westminster Cathedral - - 

The Temple Church Organ 

A Monument to Perrault : 

Mr. Brangwyn’s Etching of the ‘“‘ Bridge 
of Sighs’? (Supplement Plate) 


Brydon’s Work at Bath. 
The Technical Schools, 
The Concert Room, 


Illustrations: 
The Guildhall, 
and the 


Picture Gallery - a 


NNN Be 


6-12 


The Presidents of the Architectural 


Societies. 
Portraits: Mr. Leonard Stokes 
(Rete BuAn i}. Mr. Arthur Keen 


(Architectural Association), Mr. G. 
E. Bond (Society of Architects), 
Mr. A. G. C. Millar (Architectural 
Association of Ireland), Mr. W. F. 
Wilkie (Dundee), Mr. Arnold 
Thornely (Liverpool), Mr. W. M. 


Cowdell (Leicester), Mr. Cecil 
Wilson (Cardiff), Mr. Sydney D. 
Kitson (Leeds), Mr. James B. 
Dunn (Edinburgh), Mr. W. J. Hale 
(Sheffield), Mr. Albert E. Murray 
(R.I. of Ireland), Mr. W. H. May 
(Devon and Exeter), Col. John B. 
Wilson (Glasgow), Mr. Samuel 
Needham (York), Mr. Arthur 


Clyne (Aberdeen), Mr. Percy Scott 
Worthington (Manchester) - 


13-16 


The Presidents of the National Federation 


of Building Trades Employers. 
Portraits: Councillor S. Smethurst 
(the Retiring President), and Mr. 
isn Wie White (the Incoming Presi- 
dent - - - - 


16 


College Architecture, Old and Neu, at 


Cambridge. 

Introduction and Plan - - - 19, 20 
Peterhouse College - - - 5 Dlig AY 
Clare College’ - - - - 23-25 
Pembroke College - - 20-28 
Gonville and Caius College 29-32 
Corpus Christi College - 33 
King’s College - - - - 34-27 
Queens’ College - : - - 38-40 
St. Catherine’s College - - 41 
Trinity College - - : 42-51 
Emmanuel College - - = = fig, Ge 
Christ’s College - 53, 54 
Jesus College - : = Bs, 8 

John’s College - - 57-60 
Trinity Hall - - - 61 
Magdelene College - . - 62-64 
Downing College - - 65 

66 


Selwyn College - : - 


Sidney Sussex and other Colleges: 
Illustrations: Ridley Hall (C. L. 
Luck, Architect), Newnham Col- 

lege (Basil Champneys, Architect), 
Westminster College (Henry T. 
Hare, 


Other University Buildings :— 

Illustrations: The Senate House, 
University Library, Law Library 
and Sedgwick Museum (T. G. 
Jackson, Architect), Medical 
Schools (Edward S. Prior, Archi- 
tect), Botanical School (William 
C. Marshall, Architect), School of 
Agriculture (Arnold Mitchell, 
Architect), New Lecture Rooms 
and Departmental Library (Hub- 
bard and Moore, Architects) 


Architect) - - - 67 


69-78 


CONTENTS. 


Buildings of the Year. 


Introduction - = : = St 
Wesleyan Methodist Hall, Westminster 
(Lanchester and Ric kards, Architects) 82, 83 
New General Post Office, London (Sir 
Henry Tanner, H.M. Office of Works, 
Architect) - . . - 
Triumphal Archway and Admiralty Ex- 
tension, The Mall, London (Sir Aston 
Webb and E. Ingress Bell, Architects) 87, 88 
Savoy Hotel Extension, London (Coll- 
cutt and Hamp, Architects) - - 88 


84-86 


Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, Lon- 
don (Mewes and Davis and E. Keynes 
Purchase, Architects) - - a ae 89 
British Museum Extension (J. J. Burnet ; 
and Son, Architects) - - - go 


New Building for H.M. Office of Ww orks, 
lorests aud Land Revenues, W Lite, 
hall, London (John Murray, Architect) 91-94 

The ‘Albemarle Club, Dover Street, Lon- 


don (Smith and Brewer, Architects) 95, 90 
New Library Building, St. Andrews 
University (R. S. Lorimer, Architect) 97, 98 
Business Premises, No. 93, Mortimer 
Street, London (W illiam and Edward 
Hunt, Architect) - - - 98-100 
Freemasons’ Hall, Leicester (H. H. 
Thomson, Architect) . LOL TO2 
Nurses’ Home, Leicester Infirmary 


(Everard, So1 and Pick, Architects) 103, 104 
St. Philip’s Hall, The Oratory, Bir- 

mingham (Cossins, Peacock and Bew- 

lay, Architects) - - - - 103-105 
Police Station and Courts, Burton-on- z 


Trent (Henry Beck, Architect) - 104, 105 
Grand Hotel, Sheffield (Connon and 
Chorley, Architects) - - 106, 107 


New Textile School, Bradford (Reginald 


G. Kirkby, Architect) - - - 108 
United Counties Bank, Cheltenham t 
(Cossins, Peacock and Bewlay, Archi- 
tects) - - - - - 108, 116 
New General Post-Office, Sheffield 
(Walter Pott, H.M. Office of Works, 
Architect) : = = - - 109, I10 
Alliance Assurance Building, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (Newcombe and Newcombe, 
Architects) . - - - “110, DIL 
Church of St. Aloysius, Glasgow (Charles 
J. Menart, Architect) - - ~ ip 
Albert Hall and Aston Institute, Man- 
chester (W. J. Morley and Sons, Archi- 
tects) - - - - - = RB) 
Elementary School fe Girls, Didsbury, 
Manchester (J. and J: Swarbrick, Man- 
chester) - . - . - I13-115 


New Chemical and Piveilogical Labora- 
tories, Bristol University (Oatley and 
Lawrence, Architects) = fens 

National Provincial Bank, Nottingham 
(Bromley and Watkins, ‘Architects)- = ads) 

Norwich Union Building, Piccadilly, 
London (Ernest Runtz and _ Ford, 
Architects) - - - - - - 

Northern Assurance Building, St. Vin- 
cent Street, Glasgow (John A. Camp- 
bell and A. D. Hislop, Architects) 

Tate Gallery Extension, Millbank, Lon- 
don (W. H. Romaine-Walker, Archi- 
tect} - - - - 119; 

New Premises for Arding an Hobbs, 
Clapham Junction, London (Gibson, 
Skipworth and Gordon Architects) - 

Refuge Assurance Building, Manchester 
(Paul Waterhouse, Architect) - 120-121 

Royal Liver Building, Liverpool 
(W. Aubrey Thomas, Architect) - 

The Radium Institute, Riding House 
Street, Portland Place, tondon (T. 
Phillips Figgis, Architect) : 

New Post Office and Meteorological 
Office, Exhibition Road and Imperial 
Institute Road, South Kensington 
(H.M. Office of Works) 

The Amended Design for 
Cathedral (G. Gilbert Scott, 
tect) - . = - - 


117 


118 


120 


120 


123 


139 
Liverpool 
Archi- 
140 
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Reinforced Concrete in 1910. 


Swimming Bath at the Royal Automo- 
bile Club, Pall Mall, London, con- 
structed with Indented bars (The 
Patent Indented Steel Bar Co., Ltd.) 

County Girls’ School, Cambridge ; Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, Roehamp- 
ton; Salford Public Baths; Empire 


Theatre, West Hartlepool: constructed 
with Expanded Metal (The Expanded 
Metal Co., Ltd.) “ = e 


Western District Post Office, London; 
Bridge at Mauld, Inverness; Ware- 
house at Bailiffe Bridge: constructed 
on the Coignet System (Edmond 
Coignet, Ltd) = E 3 

Ponteland Bridge; Retaining Wall, 
lonnbeyies NAMIE AY Building, Manches- 
ter; Union of London and Smith’s 


Bank, Leeds: constructed on the Kahn 
System (The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Cory tds) : : 2 
New Building for the Aneto umerican 
Oils Coxw W estminster; and floors at 
County High School, Leytonstone, and 
Calico Printers’ building, Manches- 
ter: constructed on the Kleine System 
(The Kleine Patent Fire- Resisting 
Flooring Syndicate, Ltd.) - - 5 
Asylum RS Nasborough ; Victoria Station, 
Manchester; Sewer for Hartlepool 
Corporation ; Water Tower at Down- 
patrick: constructed with Expanded 
Metal (The Expanded Metal Co., Ltd.) 
Royal Hospital, Sheffield, and North 
British and Mercantile Insurance 
building, Waterloo Place, London; 
Reinforced Concrete by  Stuart’s 
Granolithic Co., Ltd. - : - - 
Offices and Works at Castleton, and 
Cottages at Rostherne; erected on 
Steel Wire Lattice System (Richard 
Johnson, Clapham and Morris, Ltd.) 
Pavilion at National Sanatorium, Ben- 
enden, and House at Kirkintilloch; 
erected on Frazzi System (Frazzi Fire- 
proof Construction, Ltd.) - - 
Floors at Imperial Court, Knightsbridge, 
and Royal Infirmary, Sheffield (The 
Armoured Tubular Flooring Co., Ltd.) 
Atlas Chambers, Leeds; Clay’s Prem- 
ises, Brunswick Street, London; and 
Wesleyan Methodist Hall, Westmin- 


ster: constructed on the Kahn Sys- 
tem (The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Cos Ltd.) = - : - - - 
ak ransit Shed at Wapping and Retain- 


ing Wall at Smethwick, Birmingham ; 
in E mpire Ferro-Concrete fhe Empire 
Stone Co., Ltd.) 
Residential Building, Upper Grossenbs 
Street and Park Street, London (floors, 
stanchions, staitbases and roofs en- 
tirely constructed of reinforced con- 
crete): Higgs and Hill, Ltd. 
Business Premises, Infirmary 
Leeds: constructed on the 
System (Edmond Coignet, Ltd.) 
Extension of Works at Hull: constructed 
on the Leslie System (Leslie and Co., 
Ltd.) - - - : 2 . 
Rodd Bridge at Ringwood: constructed 
by Cubitt Construction Co. - 
Corn Mills at Bristol: erected on Per- 
fector System (Perfector Buildings and 
Constructions, Ltd.) - : : - 
Shaftesbury Hall Theatre, Portsmouth : 
erected on the Lock Woven System 
(James H. Tozer and Son, Ltd.) 
Public Baths at Nechells, Birmingham : 
constructed largely of Empire Ferro- 
Concrete (The Empire Stone Co., Ltd.) 
Piled Foundations for Heignham Aque- 
duct: Floors at Printing Works, 
Blackfriars : constructed in Reinforced 
Concrete by D. G. Somerville and Co. 


Street, 
Coignet 
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ARCHITECTURE: DURING: THE VEAS Te yEATS . 


ex T the close of a year one naturally 
looks back to consider what has been 


year, and what is its present position 
and its promise for the immediate 
future. 

It has not been a year of any very 
notable architectural achievement. 
The most important incident in res- 
pect of projected new buildings has perhaps been 
the Usher Hall competition at Edinburgh; and_ though 
this resulted in the selection of a 


design externally 
pleasing and well-balanced in an architectural sense, it can 
hardly be said to have thrown any new light on the problem, 
hitherto very insufficiently understood, of the planning ana 
designing of rooms for music. Another important competi- 
tion was that for the Welsh National Museum. All the three 
premiated designs in this competition showed that kind of 
combination of columnar orders with heavy angular masses 
which seems the special note of the “Free Classic’’ of the 
day. There is an unquestionable effectiveness and a monu- 
mental character about this type of design, but it rather 
wants coherence, and a good deal of it is mere passing 
fashion, which will give way in time, perhaps, to something 
more truly artistic and consistent. In the meantime we have 
seen coming into use, not in public buildings, but in street 
fronts of average size, a type of detail which has partly been 
fostered and encouraged by the example of some eminent 
architects (or their assistants?) which consists in apparently 
hanging a building all over with small projecting blocks that 
have no meaning, and end in nothing, except in what looks 
like the tag-end of a heavy “swag’’ depending from them. 
This kind of detail, which is a mere trick of fashion, is 
unfortunately easily imitated, and seems now to be the stock- 
in-trade of every speculative builder who keeps an architect 
on the premises. It isa style of detail so bad and so absurd 
that it can hardly last long. 

The completion of the block of buildings at the end of the 
Victoria Memorial roadway, designed so as to reconcile, or 
rather to conceal, the different lines of axis of the Memorial 
Road and of the Strand, is now complete and disembarrassed 
of its scaffolding. It answers its purpose, and the public can 
now see that the archways in it are not “tunnels,’’ as someone 
called them in a newspaper controversy ; yet we cannot but 
regret that this large building, which blocks out so much in 
both directions, was substituted for the circular fountain 
which appeared in the original design as the meeting-point of 
the two axes of road. And while on the subject of the Vic- 
toria Memorial Road, we may ask when are the commonplace 
and vulgarly designed electric lamp standards, placed there 
ad interim by the Westminster Borough Council, to be re- 
moved and replaced (as promised) with permanent designs of 
a better character? It is high time that it were done; many 
people already imagine that these ugly lamp standards are 
part of the permanent design. 

The progress of the Liverpool Cathedral, the only English 
Cathedral of first-class dimensions erected in modern times, 
has attracted special interest owing to the bold change from 


the course of architecture during the 


the first contemplated design, in the addition of a large 
central tower. If carried out as illustrated, this will be a 
very fine addition to the building, without it being in any 
Way necessary to sacrifice the subordinate towers at the en- 
trance end. 

The problem of the proposed new St. Paul’s Bridge over 
the Thames has occupied a considerable amount of public 
attention, both within and without the architectural profes- 
sion ; and not in a satisfactory manner. In the case of Vaux- 
hall Bridge, we had to fight against official ignorance and 
indifference, and it was only by dint of public ridicule that 
the Bridges Committee of the County Council were at length 
compelled to call in an eminent architect, and the present fine 
bridge was secured. It is evident that the same kind of fight 
will be necessary over the St. Paul’s Bridge. The official 
body concerned with it have refused to disclose what they 
are doing ; they evidently do not in the least realise that this 
is a matter in which they are responsible to the public at large 
for producing something which will be architecturally great ; 
and they have treated the advice of the Institute of Architects 
as if it were an impertinent interference. All this is only a 
repetition of what has been gone through before in similar 
cases; but an Act of Parliament has to be obtained for 
carrying out the bridge, and the authorities will certainly not 
be likely to obtain that until they have produced their scheme 
for public comment and criticism. 

In some respects the most important event of the year has 
been the Town-Planning Conference set on foot by the 
Institute of Architects. The consideration of Town-plan- 
ning in a comprehensive manner and from an architectural 
point of view has become one of the leading ideas of the day ; 
it is perhaps even in danger of being carried a little too far 
and becoming a kind of craze. But if the Conference brought 
out some rather visionary and impractical papers, it was well 
worth holding for the sake of the splendid exhibition of 
plans which was organised at the Royal Academy rooms, and 
which attracted a great deal of attention from the general 
public, as well as from architects. There has never been such 
an opportunity before of seeing together, and comparing, the 
methods of laying out the modern portions of cities practised 
in all the important countries of the world; and all who 
visited the exhibition must have been struck with the 
grandiose idea of the American architects in regard to the 
improvement schemes of Chicago and Washington. The 
former, indeed, may have been thought too Utopian to have 
any chance of actual realisation; but these great American 
schemes tended at all events to fire the ambition and emula- 
tion of town-planning architects. 

While these town-planning schemes are concerned with 
the future of our architecture, some assistance has been given 
towards the preservation of its past by the labours of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, whose Report 
was issued during the course of the year. The Report concerned 
only one county, Hertfordshire; but as far as that county 
was concerned, it constituted such a complete county history 
of architecture, with such numerous illustrations, that one can 
only hope that the architectural and archeological contents of 
every county may be treated in a similar manner, and thus 
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“BRIDGE OF SIGHS,” VENICE. 
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From the etching by Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


December 3lst, 1910, 


form a complete body of history of the remains of ancient 
architecture in England. ‘This must be a work of time; but 
in the meanwhile the mere fact of the existence of- such a 
Commission, and the tone taken in its Report in regard to 
the interest and the value to the country of our ancient monu- 
ments, should be sufficient to create a more enlightened public 
opinion on the subject, and to render it easier than it has been 
in past times to check the spoliation of such monuments by 
ignorant or indifferent owners, 
The much-vexed question of copyright in architectural 
design has come to the front again during the year in con- 
nection with the Bill for establishing copyright in works of 
art; a Bill in which architecture was mentioned only to be 
associated with a clause depriving the architect of any of the 
legal remedies provided for other artists. This is only one 
among many instances of the apparent impossibility in this 
country of getting Government authorities or lawyers to under- 
stand what an architect is or what are his claims to legal 
recognition and protection. This deficiency in the Bill was, 
of course, fully considered and dealt with by the Institute of 
Architects, and clauses proposed which would safeguard the 
interests of architects. In the present state of politics it is 
doubtful, of course, whether the Bill will be heard of again ; 
but if one on similar lines is brought in by a future Parlia- 
ment, it will probably be found that the representations made 
by the Institute Committee have not been altogether in vain. 
A new stage in the history of the Institute of Architects was 
reached during the year. The long desired. acquisition of 
enlarged premises, as the property of the Institute, has at 
last been brought about, and with the commencement of the 
present Session the Institute entered, one may say, on a new 
lease of life, with an additional finely designed suite of 
rooms, and the advantage of being able fod this time to 
devote their fine library entirely to the uses of a library, 
instead of having to use it both as library and meeting room. 
Those who remember the old days of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, in its limited premises and with its comparatively small 
amount of committee work, and compare it with the Institute 
of to-day, with its enlarged premises, its examinations, and 
its numerous committees dealing with all classes of subjects 
connected with the interests of the profession, must admit 
that it presents a remarkable example of progress and develop- 
ment from comparatively small beginnings. The next thing 
the Institute of Architects has to do is to rebuild the facade 
of its house, and that will crown the edifice. 


Westminster Cathedral. 


The “Catholic Directory’’ for 1911 contains the follow- 
ing statement with reference to the present condition of the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, the first stone 
of which, it is recalled, was laid on June 29, 1895 :—“ With 
the exception of the mosaic in the great entrance arch of the 
west front, the exterior is now complete. In the interior two 
of the side chapels are finished ; the marble and bronze work 
has been done in the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, as 
well as the marble work in the Lady Chapel; and the altars 
in all the chapels were completed and consecrated last year 
(1910) ; the Archbishop’s throne and the marble front of the 
sanctuary have been erected, and the upper part of the 
sanctuary paved with marble; the noble baldachino of 
marble and mosaic, supported by eight columns, has been 
erected over the high altar; and there is a recumbent statue 
in marble of Cardinal Vaughan, together with some beau- 
tiful marble work in the Chantry Chapel ; and much work 
has been te to the Sacred Heart ree as well as to the 
Mortuary Chapel of St. Edmund in the crypt, which con- 
tains the een of Cardinal Wiseman iid Cardinal Manning. 
Over the latter’s tomb there is a recumbent figure in bronze 
executed by the late John Adams Acton, who died in rgro. 
The Stations of the Cross in mosaic are paid for, but up to 
the present only the marble frames are in position. The 
electric light pendants are also in place, and while they are a 
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great architectural addition to the fabric, they may not be 
used till they are paid for; including all work in connection 
with them, they (12) cost £2,004, or one £167. The ex- 
penditure, including payments for the Cathedral Hall and 
the cloisters, . had amounted (in October, 1910) to 


£258,700.’ 


The Temple Church Organ. 


The Temple Church organ, which has for some months 
been under repair and reconstruction, was opened on Decem- 
ber 17. This:famous instrument, the pipes of which are of 
exceptionally soft, sweet, and brilliant tone, was originally 
made by the famous organ-builder. Bernard Smith, called 
Father Smith, in 1682-4, and purchased in- June, 1688, by 
the Societies of the Middle and Inner Temple for £1,000. 
Smith was the most famous organ-builder of his time, and 
this was the largest and most famous of his organs. It has 
been said of the organ pipes and stops made by him that 
“their fame is equal to that of pictures or single figures by 
Raphael. A single stop known to be of Smith’?s workman- 
ship is still invaluable; the touch and mechanism of modern 
instruments may be superior to those of Smith, but for sweet- 
ness of tone I have never met with any: pipes that have 
equalled his in any part of Europe.’’ The Masters of the 
Bench decided last year to have the organ taken down and 
reconstructed, with the substitution of pneumatic action for 
the old “tracker ’’ action, the addition of 11 new stops, and 
other improvements, while carefully retaining and preserving 
the pipes and stops of Smith and Schulze. The work was 
entrusted to Mr. F. Rothwell, of Willesden, who has for 
some years had charge of the o1gan, under the supervision of 
Dr. H. Walford Davies. The “Times’’ of *December 17 
contains a full description of the instrument. 


A Monument to Perrault. 


A monument to Charles Perrault was unveiled recently, 
without any public ceremonial, in the Tuileries. Gardens, 
Paris. Complaints are rife regarding the number of statues 
—frequently dedicated to nonentities—which cumber the 
public places of modern Paris, yet, as the Paris correspondent 
of the “Times’’ observes, no one who was ever really a 
child can fail to approve this tardy act of public recognition 
of the creator of Tom Thumb, the Sleeping Beauty, Red 
Riding Hood, and a hundred other “Contes des Fées”’ 
that have opened new worlds to many generations of children. 
The choice of the site of this monument, which takes the form 
of a bust of Perrault, around which a ring of children is 
dancing, is peculiarly appropriate. Perrault, who began to 
publish his fairy stories in 1697, was originally a lawyer. 
He became a friend of Colbert, and was elected a member 
of the Academy. After Le Notre had transformed the 
Tuileries, it was Perrault who begged Colbert to leave the 
gardens open, that children might olay in them, and children 
have never ceased to take advantage of the privilege 


Mr. Brangwyn’s Etching of ‘“‘ The Bridge of Sighs.”’ 


The magnificent etching of “The Bridge of Sighs” at 
Venice which is reproduced as a supplement plate in this 
issue shows the talent of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., in 
a fresh direction. During the past few years Mr. Brangwyn 
has been building up a great reputation for himself, and he 
is now considered to be the foremost decorative painter in 
England. He has been heralded as a colourist of peculiar 
distinction by his fellow-artists, and is regarded by them 
with a whole-hearted and growing enthusiasm. In the accom- 
panying etching, which we are able to reproduce by courtesy 
of the artist, the same fine feeling for composition and decora- 
tive effect is observable, making the picture one of great 
charm, immediately capfivating. 
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BRYDON’S WORK AT BATH. 


N a city like Bath, containing buildings 
by such able designers as the two 
Woods and Baldwin, new work is at 
once challenged by comparison with 
the old ; and it is no easy task to meet 
that challenge effectively. This, 
however, the late Mr. Brydon did, 
his work there rising to a high level 
of achievement. It includes the ad- 

ditions to the Guildhall, the restoration of the Roman Bath, 

the new Concert Room, the new Technical Schools, and the 
new Picture Gallery and Reference Library, some photo- 
graphs of which are here reproduced. 

Brydon first went to Bath about ten years before his death 
(which took place in 1901). At that time, architectural stu- 
dents who visited the city for the sake of the noble buildings 
left by the eighteenth century observed that taste was literally 
dead ; in fact, a kind of opposition to good work had sprung 
up. For example, the best views of the famous Crescent 
were spoilt by the intrusion of a modern Gothic spire; the 
front of the Guildhall was injured by the addition of semi- 
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Gothic archways ; while, to the south-east, a police barrack, 
and, later, a vast hotel, helped to indicate that the Bath of 
the Woods and of Baldwin, of Allen and Nash, was a 
thing of the past. 

Up to that time Brydon’s strict views on art seem to have 
kept him in comparative obscurity. There was no room in 
the London of the Albert Hall or the Natural History 
Museum for an artist who had studied Inigo Jones’s White- 
hall designs, and had analysed the composition of Wren’s 
City churches. He is said to have employed himself in 
designing furniture, and when he first appears on the walls 
of the Royal Academy it is with drawings of villas, and espe- 
cially of studios. A foreign genius, Tissot, was in England 
in those days engaged in the uncongenial work of drawing 
caricatures. He appears to have early recognised Brydon’s 
abilities ; a studio in Grove End Road led, when Tissot had 
returned to his own land, to a chateau in France. Both studio 
and chateau figured in exhibited drawings. Summerfield, 
near Roehampton, and Lewins, in Kent, followed, and after 
them some work among the picturesque hills which surround 
Bath. Here he was introduced to such examples of the 
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COUNCIL CHAMBER, THE GUILDHALL, BATH. 


eighteenth century as Titan Barrow, Widmore Manor, and 
Prior Park. He must have frequently visited and admired 
the city itself, where. the squares, the crescents, the streets, 
and many individual houses must have attracted his attention. 
To a student of proportion the problems here presented were 
most absorbing, and, at first, must have seemed almost inex- 
haustible. The Gothic architect of the so-called revival had 
somehow completely missed them. He had never perceived 
that proportion reigned at Salisbury in the thirteenth century 
and at Westminster in the fourteenth, nor that pointed arches 
and window tracery are not enough by themselves to consti- 
tute a style without harmony. It is true the modern Gothic 
never took much hold at Bath. The stiff steeple near the rail- 
Way station may have acted as a warning to anyone entering 
the city from the south. But instead of it or of the old loca! 
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style of Greenaway and Strahan, of Baldwin and the Woods, 
a kind of anomalous fashion, eclectic perhaps, came into use. 
Brydon, however, now made acquaintance with one element 
in his subsequent success, the splendid local building-stone. 
His largest works in London, the hospitals in Euston Road 
and Henrietta Street, and the houses in Chenies Street, had 
been carried out in brick. At Bath he worked in stone. 

The state of architecture at Bath was thus by no means 
satisfactory in 1891. Local influences were very strong, and 
when in the course of that year a competition was resolved 
upon for additions to the existing Guildhall in High Street, 
it seemed more than likely that they would prevail. The 
situation may be briefly described. The municipal buildings, 
as they were then, consisted externally of a front by Thomas 
Baldwin, of minor wings and of certain buildings, including 
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THE STAIRCASE AT 


a market and a gaol in rear. The architectural part of the 
front was admirable, as was the almost completely hidden 
western elevation in rear. It was built in 1775 and the three 
years immediately following, and must have been strongly 
influenced by the style of Robert Adam, for though it has 
not the vigour of that of the two Woods, it is more decorative 
in character. An Ionic pediment forms the central feature, 
to which a low dome was added behind in 1895, and a figure 
of Justice, but not blindfolded, in lead, crowns the gable, and 
marks the fact that it covers the law court, with apartments 
for the magistrates and the jury. The staircase is very simi- 
lar to a specimen of Adelphi Adam’s work, the plaster mould- 
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THE GUILDHALL, BATH. 


ings being exceedingly fine, a form of decoration which ap- 
pealed powerfully to Brydon, as it formerly appealed to 
Wren. To this building it was proposed to make considerable 
additions. 

The city required municipal offices, and there was more 
than a talk of such things as art schools and picture galleries. 
The first question was, naturally, how far it would he 
needful to meddle with the existing building. The addition 
involved only a portion of the available space, but the idea of 
a southern wing to Baldwin’s centre, with the possibility of a 
northern wing later, was not evolved until some time and 
thought had been spent on the subject. 
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The problem presented was briefly as follows: A single cen- 
tral building facing west, into High Street, was to be supple- 
mented with wings, north and south, of which that to the 
south, comprising new municipal offices, was to be erected 
first. The existing accommodation included a town hall on 
the first floor and under it a sessions court. ‘There were jury- 
rooms, robing-rooms, and other offices; but for a city of the 
size and importance of Bath a great deal more was required. 
Brydon, who was the successful competitor, showed that he 
would place all the new mumicipal offices in the south wing, 
the further space being obtained by continuing the new build- 
ing along a south front between the end of his western front 
and the entrance to the police barrack. At the 
forming the between High Street 
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Orange Grove he made a quadrant-shaped building with a 
doorway and hall. Adjoining the hall he placed a staircase 
which was surmounted by a turret. Without disturbing the 
old arrangement of the centre block, he made a new police 
court, adjoining the sessions court, and over it a council 
chamber. The latter is the chief feature of the interior. It 
measures 45ft. by 36ft., and has a segmental ceiling orna 
mented with emblematic figures representing the Arts, 
Sciences, Commerce, and Justice (by Mr. Schenck) in low 
relief plasterwork. The wall panelling and fittings are of 
American walnut, and the fifty-six councillors’ seats are of 
mahogany. 

The staircase at the Guildhall, though not very large, is so 


designed as to produce a grand effect. The proportions are 
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NORTH END OF THE CONCERT ROOM, BATH. 


simple and are not disguised by ornament. It is finely 
vaulted, the vaulting, in plain white stone, being supported 
by Tuscan Doric columns of dark marble, with balustrades 
of carved mahogany, the only decorative feature being the 
arms of Bath within a floral wreath, sculptured above the 
stair-head. 

Brydon’s next work at Bath was concerned with the very 
remarkable Roman remains discovered in the Abbey Church- 
yard, adjoining the old Pump Room, his task being to pre- 
serve what had been left uninjured, and to provide a place 
for preserving what might subsequently be found. This work 
also he accomplished with pronounced success. 

In close connection with the preservation of the Roman 
remains was the question of providing a new Concert Room. 
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For this, again, a competition was held, Brydon being once 
more the successful competitor. The accompanying photo- 
graphs and section show the work and how it has been 
carried out in relation to the Roman Baths. The front of 
the building displays a fine composition of six Corinthian 
columns supporting a pediment, with a “ Venetian ’’ window 
as central feature, flanked by two arched niches. The en- 
trance leads into a corridor, very effectively treated, from 
which access is gained to the Roman Baths at the lowest 
level. ‘The Concert Room itself recalls in many respects the 
work of Wren, traces being visible everywhere of a careful 
study of such a building as St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. The 
apartment measures 71ft. 6in. by 3oft., the height being 53ft. 
to the centre of the dome. The latter is segmental, the four 
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pendentives being marked by marble columns, with bronze 
gilt capitals of Composite character, 1n which respect they 
evoke some adverse criticism, 

The Picture Gallery and Reference Library were erected 
in celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
The main front is to Bridge Street. The library is on the 
ground floor, and the picture gallery above. The principal 
entrance to the staircase and gallery is by a corner doorway 
which admits to a circular hall or vestibule of great beauty, 
22ft. in diameter, from which a door opens at one side on the 
print-room. ‘There is an archway on the south side to the 
staircase, and a vestibule above from which entrance is 
had to the gallery. The whole composition, including the 
two circular vestibules and the rectangular building which 
contains the staircase, merits close examination. The picture 
gallery is perfectly plain within except for the management 


of the lighting, which is very good. The gallery is goft. 
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long by 32ft. wide, and at the sides measures 25ft., the 
centre, where are the windows, being 35ft. in height. 

from these examples it is easy to distinguish the charac 
With simple materials, the 
details which we recognise as “classical,’’ those of Inigo 


teristics of Brydon’s work. 


Jones and Wren, he evolved buildings of no great size or 
importance depending not at all upon ornament, yet com 
plete in design, fitness, proportion, and suitability in a way 
unfortunately but too rare among modern architects. 


Prior to experience it might have been thought that no 
modern architect could add to the attractions offered at Bath 
by the beautiful work of the eighteenth century. But 
Brydon’s talent proved otherwise, and the buildings he 
erected may be said to rank with the Circus, the Crescent, 
or the north side of Queen Square, as examples not only of 
architecture, but of pure art in the abstract. 
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THE PRESIDENTS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


We publish in this issue a series of 
portraits of the presidents of the various 
the United 


Kingdom, with some brief biographical 


architectural societies in 
particulars. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi 
Mr. 
Stokes, and the presidents of all the 
Allied Societies are included, with the 
exception of Mr. A. S. Dixon, of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association ; 
Mr. uf F. Wood, of the Bristol Society 
of Architects ; Mr. H. (Ge Charlewood, of 
the Northern Architectural Association ; 


tects is represented by Leonard 


and Mr. R. Evans, jun., of the Not- 
tingham Architectural Society, who 
either have no portrait available, or do 
not wish same to be published. ‘The pre- 
sidents of the Allied Societies in the 
Colonies—Mr. F. S. Baker, of the 
Royal Achitectural Institute of Canada ; 
Mr. F. Masey, of the Cape Institute of 
Architects; Mr. C. W. Methven, of the 
Natal Institute; Mr. G. B. Robertson, 
of the New South Wales Institute; Mr. 
J. F. Beardwood, of the Transvaal Insti- 
tute; Mr. A. Henderson, of the Victorian 
Institute; and Mr. J. Talbot Hobb, of 
the West Australian Institute—we hope 


to publish together on another occasion. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes, who is a past 
president of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, was vice-president of the Institute 
from 1905-9. He was born in South- 
port, and came to London in 1871. 
Articled to S. J. Nicholl in 1874, he 
subsequently spent some time with James 


Gandy, quantity surveyor. In 1880 
he was Pugin Student. Mr. Stokes 


worked under the late Mr. G. E. Street, 


MR. G. E. BOND. 


President of the Society of Architects. 


Colleutt, and 
He is the 


architect of many churches and domestic 


RvAg) Ms 


Messrs. Bodley and Garner. 


Thomas 


buildings, and works in a_ vein of 


modern Gothic, with distinguished 


MR. LEONARD STOKES. 


President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 


ability. Among the secular buildings 
erected from his designs are a number 
of telephone exchanges in London and 
the provinces. 


Mr. G. E. Bond, J.P., President of 
the Society of Architects, has occupied 
the presidential chair for the past three 
years, and is a most popular member of 
the Society. 


Mr. Arthur Keen is one of that band 
of brilliant men who passed through 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s office, and who 
have all since come to the _ front 
rank of the profession. Mr. Keen 
studied at the Royal Academy, 
but that although he 
tained a prize, he did not derive all 
the possible benefit from this institu- 
He: iss 2 


necessity of study from the life as a 


confesses ob- 


tion. firm believer in the 


factor in architectural training, and 
thinks that far more attention should be 


given to sculpture and painting—espe- 
cially decorative painting; and this is 
one of his reasons for advocating the 
Academy as a finishing school, wherein 
students in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture may get into intimate touch 
work, He would, 


with each other’s 


however, desire to see the Academy 
brought to the plane of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, in Paris, where men rarely 
obtain high honours until they reach the 
late Mr. 


chiefly as the designer of 


twenties. Keen is known 
delightful 
domestic work ; but there is another side 
to his practice. He is responsible for 
a large number of factories and ware- 
houses in London, which show a con 
siderable advance on the usual type of 
severely commercial building. 

Mr. James B. Dunn, president of the 
Architectural Association, 


Mr. 
James Campbell Walker, who was for 


Edinburgh 


served his pupilage under the late 
many years principal assistant to the late 
firm of Burn and Bryce, afterwards re- 
maining with Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A., 
on Mr. Burn’s starting his London prac- 
tice. In connection with the Edinburgh 
Public Library competition, Mr. Dunn 
secured a second premium, the assessor 
being the late Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
eA: 


selected to carry out the library for the 


Afterwards in competition he was 


Society of Solicitors, Edinburgh. Under 
the firm of Dunn and Findlay the fol- 
lowing works were carried out :—Adam 
Smith and Beveridge memorial halls, 
Kirkcaldy (won in competition), costing 
£27,000; the 

ings, Edinburgh, costing over £300,000 ; 
the Wesleyan Methodist Halls, Edin- 


burgh, costing £25,000 ; Victoria Cham- 


new “Scotsman ’’ build- 


bers, Edinburgh, costing £10,000; the 
a “~ 

Club = (for 

£10,000; Dean Parish Church, Edin- 


Queen’s ladies), costing 


MR. ARTHUR KEEN. 


President of the Architectural Association. 
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MR. A. G. C MILLAR, 


President of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland. 


burgh, costing $11,000; reconstruction 
of Gordon Parish Church, Berwickshire. 
Mr. Dunn, who is still on the right side of 
fifty, has also carried out a considerable 
amount of domestic work, among recent 
works being: “ Beech-holme’’ house and 
stables and lodges, Canaan Lane, Edin- 
burgh, costing £10,000; “ Barnhill,’’ 
Perth, costing £8,000; and Charteris 
Church, costing 


Memorial Edinburgh, 


£,5,000. 

Mr. A. G. C. Millar, president of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland, was 
educated at Corrig School, Co. Dublin, 
and Trinity College, Dublin University, 
taking degrees in Arts and Engineering. 
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MR. W. M. COWDELL, 


President of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects. 


MR W. F. WILKIE, 


President of the Dundee Institute of 
Architects. 


FOR SIAR a yeaco 


and is a member of the Council of the 


whom he was articled, 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ire- 
land. He has always taken a keen in- 
terest in the A.A.I., and has held office 
as hon. secretary. 

Mr. W. Fleming Wilkie, president of 
the Dundee Institute of Architects, is 
only thirty-four years of age. He served 
his apprenticeship with Mr. T. Martin 
Cappon, F.R.I.B.A., of Dundee, and 
proceeded to London in 1897. 
Gibson 


and after that firm dis- 


He as- 


sisted Messrs. and Russell, 
ERR. DAL, 
solved partnership continued io assist Mr. 
J. S. Gibson on many large and impor- 


tant works and competitions. Soon after 


MR. CECIL WILSON, 


President of the Cardiff, South Wales, and 
Monmouthshire Architects’ Society. 
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MR. ARNOLD THORNELY, 
President of the Liverpool Architectural Society, 


Mr. W. E. Riley was appointed Super- 
intending Architect to the London County 
Council, he received an appointment 
in the Fire Branch under Mr. Owen 
Fleming, A.R.I.B.A. In 1go01 he returned 
to Dundee to take up partnership with 
Mr, -P;. H, Thoms, Fo Ral BeAaroee pass 
president of the Dundee Institute of Ar- 
chitects, who had already been a few 
years in practice. While in London he 
A.A. Schools and the 
Mr. Wilkie 
practises largely in the country, where 


studied at the 
Royal Academy schools. 


the firm is responsible for many impor- 
tant houses and a number of churches. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 


Institute in 1906. Mr. Wilkie has been 


MR. SYDNEY D. KITSON, 


President of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural , 
Society. 
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a member of council of the Dundee In- 

stitute of Architects for the past four 

years. 
Mr. W. 


Leicester and Leicestershire 


M. Cowdell, president of the 
Society of 


Architects, was a pupil of and subse- 
quently assistant to the late Mr. W. 
Jackson, Perle beAS, ot Leicéster. for 
rather more than seven years, then join- 
ing the staff of Messrs. Shenton and 
Baker, FF.R.I.B.A., of Leicester, and 
in 1882 joining the late Colonel Millican, 
F.R.I.B.A., where he eventually became 
managing assistant, and at his death in 
1889 took over the practice from his 
trustees. Mr. Cowdell has since been 
engaged in the work common to a pro- 


vincial manufacturing town, including 


MR. JAMES B. DUNN, 


President .of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. 


general domestic work, new printing 
offices for the proprietors of the “ Leices- 
ter Advertiser,’’ rebuilding of the “Stag 
and Pheasant Hotel,’’ a considerable 
amount of brewery work for local firms, 
board and council schools in the town 
and country, large business premises in 
East Gates and Humberstone Gate, and 
the practical rebuilding of Hallaton 
Hall, Leicestershire. He was one of the 
competitors for the large new Freemasons’ 
hall in Leicester, for which he gained the 
Mr. Cowdell 


elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute 


second premium. was 
a few years ago, and president of the 
Leicester Society in the early part of this 


year, in which capacity he is privileged 


to sit on the council of the Royal 
Institute. 

Mr. C. L. Wilson, president of the 
Cardiff and South Wales Architects’ 


MRI Wee Je ALE, 
President of the Sheffield Society of Architects. 


MR. ALBERT E. MURRAY, 


President of the Royal Institute of the Architects 


of Ireland. 


MR. W. H. MAY, 


President of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society. 
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Society, is the son of the late Mr. jase 
Wilson, of Newcastle and Cardiff. He 
served his articles in the office of Mr. 
E, M. Bruce-Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Cardiff. After 


architecture at 


ecclesiastical 
Mr. 
Wilson started in practice at Cardiff, and 


studying 


home and abroad, 


is now a partner in the firm of Teather 
Wilson, FF.R-I;B SAY 
recent works are the Roath Free Library, 
Cardiff School 


Glamorgan County Women’s Training 


and whose most 


Intermediate for Boys, 
College at Barry—all won in open com- 
petition, and several well-known country 
Mr. Wilson is 


soldiering and physical training. 


interested in 
He is 


a member of the National Physical Re- 


residences. 


Society, and of the National 


creation 


COL. 


President cf the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 


JOHN B. WILSON. 


Service League; hon. instructor to the 
Cardiff Private Gymnasium; Commis- 
sioner for the Cardiff and District Boy 
Scout and commanding 
officer of the 7th Battalion of the Welsh 


Regiment T.F. 


Association ; 


Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, president of 
the Leeds 


Society, was born in 1871, 


and Yorkshire Architectural 
and is the 
tenth and youngest son of the late Mr. 
James Kitson, who was the founder of 


the well-known firm of locomotive en- 
gineers, Kitson and Co., at Leeds. He 
was educated at Charterhouse and 


Trinity College, Cambridge (honours, 
Mr. Kitson was 
articled to Mr.. E. J. May, architect, of 
Bloomsbury, and was subsequently for a 
the office of Mr. W. D. 


(architect to the 


and history tripos). 


short time in 
Carée Ecclesiastical 


Commissioners). In 1897 he joined the 


a 
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MR. SAMUEL NEEDHAM. 
President of the York and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, 


lates Mire oh Wo epedtord; Shake. aa 
and practised in Leeds as Bedford and 
Kitson. Since Mr. Bedford’s death in 
i904 he has practised on his own ac- 
count. 

Mr. J. B. Wilson, president of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, was 
born and educated in Glasgow. He was 
a pupil and afterwards assistant with 
Mr, John Honeyman, L.L.O., R.S.A., 
and subsequently assistant with Mr. D. 
Thomson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. John 
FRI BA, He commenced 
as an architect in Glasgow in 1878, and 


Burnet. 


has been fortunate in obtaining a con- 
siderable general practice, among_ his 
works being more than sixty churches (in- 
cluding restorations and additions) in 
Scotland, England, and Ireland; board 
schools for several boards, several public 
halls (including Motherwell Town Hall), 
various mansions and villas, Ayr Asylum 
Hospital (for which a Gold Medal of 
Honour was awarded at the Health Con- 
gress at Vienna), business premises of 
various kinds, and recently, in conjunc- 
tion with his son, the new building which 
the Institute of Engineers and  Ship- 
builders in Scotland have erected in Glas- 
gow. For many years Mr. Wilson was 
a Fellow of the Glasgow Institute of Ar- 
chitects, and vice-president for last two 
years. He was elected president in 
Mr. Wilson is a Fellow of 
Royal Institute, and a member of coun- 


March last. 


cil. Apart from professional work, his 
principal interest has been in volunteer- 
ing and rifle shooting, having done forty- 
two years’ service as volunteer and Terri- 
terial. He retired last year from the 
command of the 7th Cameronians (Scot- 


MR. ARTHUR CLYNE. 


President of the Aberdeen Society of Architects.) 


tish Rifles), formerly the famous 3rd 


Lanark Rifles, retaining the rank of 
Colonel and honour of V.D. on retiral. 
He is also a J.P. for the City of Glasgow. 

Mr. Albert E. Murray, the president 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland, was born in 1849, and is a 
son of the late Mr. William George Mur- 
ray, R.H.A., one of the best known Irish 
architects of his day. He is a member of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, 
to which body he is a Professor of Archi- 
tecture, and is also a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ire- 
land, and a member of the Architectural 
Associations of both England and Ire- 
land. 
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MR. PERCY SCOTT WORTHINGTON. 


President of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, 


Mr. Samuel Needham, president of the 
York and Yorkshire Society, was born at 
Leicester in 1868. He was educated at 
Loughborough Grammar School, and be- 
came later a pupil of the late Mr. R. C. 
Sutton, of Nottingham. He was estate 
architect to the late Lord Burton from 
1890. to 1895, architect to one of the 
largest firms of brewers in the North of 
England from 1895 to 1903, at which 
date he resigned his position in order to 
commence private practice. Mr. Need- 
ham was vice-president of the York 
Society in 1904-5-6-7, hon. secretary in 


1907-8-9, and president in 1909-1910-1. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION PRESIDENTS. 


The Retiring President. 


MR. J. W. WHITE. 


The Incoming President. 


The Nationat Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland have been 

singularly fortunate in securing a succession of presidents of wide experience and commanding ability + 

these qualities being possessed to an eminent degree both by Mr. Smethurst, the retiring president, 
and by Mr. White, who will in due course succeed him. 
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COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


S far as general architectural effect is 
concerned, Cambridge is at a disad- 
vantage when compared with the 
rival university on the banks of the 
[sis. The reference to the river at 


once suggests one point of difference. 


The river at Oxford is of respectable 
dimensions, and adds a beauty to the 
scene ; while “Camus, reverend sire,’’ rightly described by 
Milton as “footing slow ’’—for it shows hardly any stream 
—reminds one of nothing so much as a canal gone crooked. 
As the suppe sed ce) 
write to the Harvard men, in a dog-Latin epistle in “ Punch ”’ 


Cambridge rowing men were 
—“noster est bestia fluminis’’; and the visitor who first 
sees it wonders how any boating practice can be realised 
on such an apology for a river. A more important deficiency, 
from the architectural point of view, is that Cambridge pre- 
sents no such coup d’oeil as is afforded by the High Street 
at Oxford, lined on both sides with a succession of noble 
buildings. At Cambridge the colleges are more or less scat- 
tered ; fine architectural combinations exist, but they must be 


looked for ; they do not force themselves triumphantly on the 


Se Westminster 


She Colleges | 


Ge 
Cz ambridge. 


! 


Newnham 


visitor as at Oxford ; and indeed the approach to Cambridg 
from the railway is as mean and unpromising as any approach 
to a famous University city could well be. 

But there are compensations. Cambridge requires to be 
known before one can realise its beauty. One effect indeed 
it has which is concentrated and obvious, namely: the series 
of wooded glades, known as “The Backs,’’ which open upon 
one another along the left bank of the Cam, opposite the 
ground occupied by the older colleges. This is a bit of 
scenery pecular to Cambridge, and in its way perhaps unique. 
The colleges of modern foundation, which are all on this side 
of the river, have been kept well away, so as not to intrude 
upon this piece of scenery. And connected with the “ Backs ”’ 
are the bridges which afford passage from them to various 
colleges on the right bank. Two of these small stone bridges, 
those of St. John’s and Clare, are of rare beauty; Clare 
especially, with its three simple arches, its balustrades and 
stone ball finials to the piers. 

The modern idea for the architectural treatment of a 
University would probably be, as we see in the designs for 
the new California University, to group the various classes 
of buildings symmetrically on either side of a centre line, 


Peterhouse 
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forming an avenue leading up to some dominant building, 
such as the Examination Schools, which had reference 
equally to all the colleges. At Oxford there is just that 
degree of collective grouping, though not symmetrical, which 
is suggested by the existence of a comparatively wide prin- 
cipal street. At Cambridge there is not even this incentive to 
collective grouping. There can hardly be said to be a prin- 
cipal street. The colleges, founded at various times, and 
under various conditions, lie about in all directions ; and the 
architectural effects, of which there are many, have, as we 
say, to be looked for, or are come upon unexpectedly. 

Yet Cambridge can hold her own, architecturally, in spite 
of this disadvantage. In the first place, she can boast 
of at least one building, King’s College Chapel, which is 
unique in its class, and has not inaptly been called “The 
Parthenon of Tudor architecture.’’ In its way, and as a 
representative building of a style, it is superior to any other 
single building either in Cambridge or Oxford. It is a 
finer representation of Tudor Gothic than even Henry VII.’s 
chapel, for the vault treatment is broader and simpler, and 
there are no tricks of construction in it. The repetition of 
parts in each bay may be called monotonous, but it is the 
note of the style, which depends for its effect on repetition 
and symmetry. 

The Great Court of Trinity, with its picturesque rococo 
fountain in the centre, is the finest and most spacious of 
college “quads ’’ and seems to agree with and to justify the 
proud position occupied by the College, a member of which 
is said to have referred to the members of other colleges 
with the apologetic phrase: “They. too. are God’s crea- 
tures.’’ For Trinity, despite the size of its Great Court, 
extends into three other quadrangles, one of them bounded 
by Wren’s masterly design for the library block. 

The gateways of the Cambridge colleges present a fine 
variety of dignified treatment ; the best, perhaps, being those 
of the type of late Gothic, with angle turrets, as at Trinity, 
St. John’s, and Christ’s Colleges. This late Gothic form 
seems indeed the ideal type for a college gateway. The 
“Free Classic’’ Gate of Honour of Caius College, which 
has been so much drawn and engraved, is, we think, over- 
rated ; the upper octagonal turret has little relation, archi- 
tecturally or structurally, with the lower portion, and the 
design is odd rather than successful. 


Generally speaking, however, the charm of the Cambridge 
college buildings resides mainly in the work of that period 
when the influence of the Renaissance had just commenced, 
while the late Gothic feeling had not quite died out ; when 
revived Classic had not yet become an academical conven- 
tion; when mullioned windows alternated with unobtrusive 
pilasters ; a style of building which presented a sober and 
quiet grace that seems all the more alluring from its partly 
faded appearance in buildings which two or three centuries 
have weathered out of their original sharpness of line. 
Cambridge abounds in examples of this kind ; perhaps none 
so charming as the river front of Clare College, as seen from 
the bridge, rising white above the foliage, and contrasted with 
the darker mass of the neighbouring King’s College. It 
weuld be difficult to find a more delightful architectural 
picture than this. 

With regard to the numerous changes that have been 
wrought in the appearance of the Cambridge colleges, much 
might be written. The university being a live organism, noi 
a dead body, it is inevitable that alterations and additions be 
made to suit the changing conditions, but we cannot forgive 
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some architects of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
who, with supreme conceit and wanton destructiveness, pulled 
down much old work of delightful character, and replaced it 
with buildings that still remain as a dull disfigurement to not 
a few of the colleges. In this connection especially James 
Essex and William Wilkins come to mind, for they have been 
the arch-offenders at Cambridge. It is difficult to ascertain 
all that Essex did, but certainly he was destructively busy at 
Queens’, Peterhouse, and Sidney Sussex—to mention three 
prominent instances—while of Wilkins’s work we have such 
disinspiriting examples as the first court of Corpus Christi, 
and the “ pepper-box ”’ gateway and south range at King’s. 

The mid-nineteenth century, which saw the commencement 
of the all-engulfing Gothic Revival, was less disastrous, 
though many of the buildings of that era—-as, too, of a later 
date—fall far short of the standard. Sir Gilbert Scott built 
the new chapel which overpowers the first court of St. John’s, 
and at the same college Rickman put up his pretentious new 
court and “bridge of sighs ’’—one other example of the curious 
fact that a man may write with understanding about architec- 
ture without being able to translate that quality into work 
of his own hands. Many other colleges similarly had the 
Gothic thrust in upon them. The late Mr. Alfred Waterhouse 
Was not happy in his work at Cambridge, as the new buildings 
at Pembroke and at Gonville and Caius bear witness ; and not 
much delight is experienced in gazing upon the front which the 
late Mr. J. L. Pearson added on the west side of the Univer- 
sity Library. In fact, one does not thank the Gothic Revival 
tor most of its gifts to Cambridge. Two men, however, must 
be excepted—the late Mr. George Gilbert Scott and the late 
Mr. Bodley ; the former for the fine new court he added to 
Pembroke College, and the latter for his beautiful chapel at 
Queens’, and the noble buildings (part of a new court never 
completed) which he designed for King’s ; no modern archi- 
tect, indeed, has done work at Cambridge equal to that of Mr. 
Bodley, for here, as elsewhere, he seemed always to catch 
the spirit of the place and enshrine it in his own individu- 
ality. 

Coming toa still later time, right up to the present, one has. 
to note the new medical schools in Downing Street by Mr. E. 
5. Prior, and, opposite, the long range of buildings by Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, comprising the Law Library in the centre, the 
Sedgwick Museum on one side, and the museum of ethnology 
(now in course of completion) on the other. To the south of 
this range is Mr. Marshall’s sturdy-looking Botanical School 
and still further south the new building for the School of 
Agriculture which Mr. Arnold Mitchell has recently com- 
pleted. At Gonville and Caius is the new range of chambers 
by Sir Aston Webb and Mr. E. Ingress Bell, from whose 
designs also are the new buildings in the third court of 
Christ’s College (an addition to the block of the late Mr. J. 
J. Stevenson), in the Provost’s Court at King’s, and fronting 
the river at Magdalene—this last being a very effective piece 
of work carried out in dull-coloured Dutch bricks. At Caius: 
Mr. Warren has remodelled the dining hall, introducing new 
panelling and obliterating some of Salvin’s work. At Trinity 
Hall a red brick block, of quiet character, has been erected 
from designs by Mr. Hastwell Grayson; and equally new is: 
the building, comprising lecture rooms and music hall, which 
Mr. Leonard Stokes has added to Emmanuel College ; while 
latest among new buildings is the block containing literary: 
lecture rooms and departmental library which is being erected. 


on a site at the rear of Benet Street from designs. by Messrs- 
Hubbard and Moore. 
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Bee HOUSE CORBET. 


As Merton is the oldest college in Ox- 
ford, so Peterhouse—or, more strictly, 
St. Peter’s—claims that honour in Cam- 
bridge, having been founded in 1281 by 
Of 


scarcely 


Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely. 
the early buildings, however, 


anything remains, this more especially 


because that spoiler of medizeval work, 


James Essex, was busy here in the 


eighteenth century. The history of the 
buildings as they exist begins with Dr. 
Andrew Perne’s library, in the south 
range, which was extended at a_ later 
period up to Trumpington Street, ter- 
minating in a delightful brick gable and 
oriel (a view of which is shown on the 


This 


Perhaps the chief feature of 


next page). was carried out in 


1632. 
chapel, 


Peterhouse, however, is its 


erected at the same period by Bishop 
Matthew Wren, uncle of Sir Christopher, 
to whom the building is sometimes erro- 
neously attributed. The chapel is set 
between the north and south wings, with 


which it is connected by an arcade on 


either side, carrying a gallery above. The 


Fete ee Sea 3 Laces: 


COLLEGE; CHIMNEYS OF SOUTH RANGE, FACING 


design is a curious mixture of Renais- 
sance and Gothic, rather stilted in its 
general effect. Within the chapel~the 
stained-glass windows claim chief atten- 
tion: in particular the fine east window— 
a I'lemish work contemporary with the 
building—and the windows by Professor 
Aimmiiller, of Munich, which are aston- 
ishing specimens of their art. In Georgian 
days both Wren’s cloisters and Perne’s 
library were threatened with demolition, 


Sir James Burrough, of Caius, having a 


great idea of replacing them with build- 
ings of his own design. Happily, that 
catastrophe was averted through lack of 
funds, and the only part of the scheme 
which ever reached fruition was the nor- 
thern wing next to the Church of St. 
however, 


Mary-the-Less. Burrough, 


FELLOWS'& GARDEN, 


though he receives his meed of vilifica- 
tion, was an architect of far higher talent 
than Essex. He was greatly influenced 
by Gibbs, whose taste is reflected in these 
buildings at Peterhouse. But Essex did 
his best to spoil the result, and later, in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a new western court was built in 
the style of Gothic then thought to be 
correct. Later came the Gothic Revival 
itself, but with healing rather than des- 


truction in its wake; the hall and com- 
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PETERHOUSE COLLEGE: VIEW 


bination room having been rebuilt by 
George Gilbert Scott in 1870, and em- 
bellished with some good stained glass 
by Burne-Jones and William Morris. 
As has been said, “the ‘bright oriel 
of the hall is especially beautiful, 
and the small figures of poets and 
of the good women of Chaucer’s 
dream, in the windows of the com- 
fortable parlour, share, with the 
chapel glass, the impartial admiration of 
the visitor.’”’ Peterhouse, though the 
oldest of the Cambridge colleges, was, 
curiously enough, the first to adopi elec- 
tric light—this through the incentive of 
one of the most notable of modern men 
associated with its history, the late Lord 
Kelvin. 

The reference above to James Essex 
and Sir James Burrough may very well 
be extended by some particulars taken 
from Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s “Lives 
of the British Architects.’ Burrough 
became Master of Gonville and Caius 
College in 1754, but long before that 
time he had applied himself to the 
study of architecture, and he appears 
to have had something to do with altera- 
tions and rebuilding at nearly every col- 
lege in Cambridge. His earliest work 
seems to have been the superintending of 
the refacing of the older courts of Gon- 
ville and Caius, and the decoration of 
its chapel, which was carried out in 
1719. Nine years later he designed a 
cupola for the college, and a little later 
he converted the old hall of Queens’ into 


an “Italian chamber.’’ Burrough, in 


fact, seems to have been bent on 
Italianising everything he touched. This, 


is particularly evident in Peterhouse. 
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FROM YTRUMPINGTON STREET. 


About 1740 he did his best to spoil the 
University church by fitting the chancel 
arch with a gallery known as _ the 
“Throne’’ (where seats for the Vice- 
Chancellor and “ Heads’’ 


and by other inappropriate additions. In 


were placed) 


1769 he designed the chapel of Clare, 
and about the same time the new north 
and west buildings at Emmanuel, which 
he had planned some years earlier, were 
erected under the superintendence of 


Essex. Some of his work was not so in- 
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herently vicious in design, but Bur- 
rough’s outstanding fault was his icono- 
clasm. He was badly bitten by the 
mania, so prevalent in the eighteenth 
century, for destroying existing buildings. 
simply because they did not agree with 
certain rules laid down in the text-books 
—productions which, although contain- 
ing many excellent rules, were as fatal 
to a sense of reverence for older work as. 
the pattern-books of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had been to the development of 
originality. 

Burrough’s architectural sins were 
numerous enough, but those of Essex 
were far more heinous. From 1770 to 
1776 he did a quantity of work, chiefly 
bad ; half a dozen of the colleges suffer- 
Buty it 1s; 
not so much for what he added as for 
what he destroyed that the charge rises 
against him. 


ing by his “improvements.’’ 


In 1771 he was busy at 
Trinity, and two years later he modern- 
ised the chapel of Queens’, and rebuilt 
the portion known as Erasmus’s Court. 
In 1774 he refaced the south side of 
St. John’s quadrangle, and at the same 
time he was permitted to disfigure the 
east end of the chapel of King’s by some 
indifferent wood-carving. Finally, in 
1776, as his last attempt at “beauti- 
fying’? Cambridge, he erected the new 
chapel at Sidney Sussex College. 


PETERHOUSE COLLEGE: BAY AND GABLE, TRUMPINGTON STREET. 
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CLARE 


The buildings of Clare College are 
particularly interesting as exemplifying 
distinct Renaissance 


three phases of 


work. The block on the eastern side of 
the quadrangle (see page 25) is of the 
early Stuart period, exhibiting all the 
familiar characteristics, as also does the 
south front, facing the lawn of King’s. 


The south range was commenced in 1649 
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the quadrangle a face in keeping, more 


or less, with the rest. But the northern 
side of the court is good, solid, ugly 
Queen Anne work, with a sash-windowed 
hall 
not able to hide. 

Nothing occurs to show who made the 


that the famous Clare creeper 1s 


design for the beautiful west range of 


John 


Clare College, fronting the river. 
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COREG. 


of little bridges that span the 
the “ Backs.’’ 


it may be stated that the gates on the en- 


river at 
With regard to the former 


trance front, next Trinity Hall Lane, were 


erected in time the fore 


4 he 
L7L4; at the 
court was formed, the piers themselves 
being earlier (1673); the latter are par 
ticularly good in design, but those at the 


end of the avenue leading to the 


and finished in 1642. it belongs there- 
fore to the time of Charles the First and 
is what is called “ Jacobean.’’ 
parts of it, however, 


Ceriain 
were altered in 
1760, notably the windows, which origi- 
nally had pointed heads. In the middle 
of this range is a unique specimen of a 
staircase, probably part of the work car- 
ried out in 1641. 

The west or river front is later, dating 
from Charles the Second and James the 
Second, its treatment, with pilasters run- 
ning up through two storeys, 


being 


purely Palladian, while showing within 


CLARE 


COEEEGE 


Westley was the builder, Francis Wright 


the carpenter, and- Thomas Grumbold 
and his son William, and others, appear 
as working masons, receiving daily 


wages. The work was carried on either 
by that system, or by small bargains for 
particular jobs; the sums thus agreed 
upon being paid usually by instalments, 
and the workman either signing his name 
or making his mark on the entry of the 
payment of the account. 

Clare College is fortunate in possess- 
ing some remarkably good ironwork in 


cates, as well as the finest of the series 


its g 


© Upieietes 


feature 


are even nobler, and exhibit a 


common to several Cambridge 
colleges, namely, the gadrooning of the 
finials. The bridge of Clare was built 
in 1638—-1640, Thomas Grumbold being 


the master-mason responsible for its de 


sign. (The Grumbolds did a_ great 
amount of work at Cambridge, and 


though the entries in the college accounts 
are not at all uniform in the spelling of 
the 
quently set down—it is evident that they 
all of the 


family.) This bridge gave access to the 


name—“Grumball’’ being _fre- 


were master-masons same 


——E 
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CLARE COLLEGE: SOUTH FRONT, FACING KING'S COLLEGE LAWN. 


Butt Close—a piece of land on the west 
side of the river—which helped to cause 
a lively Clare and 
King’s Colleges at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, 


quarrel between 


The chapel was designed by Sir James 
Burrough, Master of 
dying in 1764, three years before it was 
finished, work 


Caius; but she 


the was completed by 
James Essex, who, in fact, appears from 
the accounts to have assisted from the 
beginning, and to have made the work- 
ing drawings. It is a very favourable 
specimen of Burrough’s architecture, in 
an Italian style, of course, 


and the octa- 


init me sai : 


CLARE COLLEGE: 


FORECOURT GATE AND 


gonal ante-chapel lighted from a well- 
designed cupola is an original feature. 
It was consecrated in 1769. 
date little taken 
place. The roof is concealed by a coved 
ceiling of stucco-work. 


Since that 


very alteration has 
The apsidal east 
end contains the original wooden altar- 
piece, consisting of four fluted Corinthian 
columns supporting an entablature and 
pediment. Beneath is a picture of the 
Annunciation by Cipriani. The organ 
was brought from the church of Honing- 
ton, in Lincolnshire. 

Considerable additions were made to 


the hall in 1870-72, under the direction 


PIERS, 


CLARE COLLEGE: 


of Sir Digby Wyatt; these comprising 
a new plaster ceiling and a large fire- 
place on the north side, ornamented with 
oak figures supporting a bust of the 
foundress. Stone panels, pierced with 
quatrefoils, were inserted in the lower 
part of the windows in order to provide 
some portions that could be opened, and 
plate glass was substituted above for the 
old square panes—an alteration not at all 
commendable. The woodwork at the 
same time was enriched with arabesques 
and festoons of flowers and fruit, and 
the walls were decorated with patterns 
in colour. 
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PEMBROKE 


Pembroke is one of the four colleges 
founded in the middle of the reign of 
Edward the Third. 


escaping Essex and Wilkins, but came in 


It was fortunate in 


later for almost equally disastrous atten- 
tions. The front next Trumpington 
Street was refaced in 1712, the original 
design being closely followed, but the 
later introduction of plate glass windows 
has greatly marred the general effect. 
The detail is crude, but still possessing 
much charm. 

The oldest remaining part of the col- 
lege is the “Ivy Court,’’ behind the hall, 
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a modern Gothic erection which is a very 
poor exchange for the two-storied hall 
and library it superseded. Modern 
Gothic, too, flaunts itself in the new 
Alfred Water- 


house, next the chapel, and in the library 


buildings by the late Mr. 


and clock tower by the same architect. 
The present chapel, at the south-west 
corner of the first court, was built by 
Bishop Wren after his release from the 
Tower, the architect being his nephew, 
Sir Christopher. It was dedicated on 
September 21st, 1664. Within the build- 


ing the chief feature is the woodwork, 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE: ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 
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comprising oak panelling embellished 
With carved swags and cartouches, and 
a fine organ screen with coupled Corin- 
thian pillars at the west end. ‘There is a 
range of stalls on either side, and two 
returning on each side of the door next 
the organ screen. ‘The original wood- 
work was carried out by “Cornelius 
Austine and Richard BiJopps and Wil- 
liam his sonne of Camebridge, Joyners.’’ 
This was extended in 1880, when the 
chapel was lengthened by Sir George 
Gilbert Scott, who introduced an arch 
supported on marble columns at the east 
end. On the completion of the chapel in 
1664 it was connected with the college 
by a range of chambers and a cloister on 
This build- 
ing, known as Sir Robert Hitcham’s 
cloister, was brought to its present aspect 
by ‘Mr. George Gilbert Scott in 1881, 
who also was responsible for the very 
successful new court on the east side, 
where the architect has caught the spirit 
and detail of the old work. Adjoining 
this court, on the north side, next Pem- 
broke Street, a range of chambers has 
recently been completed from designs by 
Mr. Carée. 

In the old library at Pembroke Col- 
lege is the curious ceiling illustrated on 
page 28. When first-built in 1360 this 
room served as the chapel, and it con- 


the west side of the court. 


tinued to be so used until Wren’s chapel 
was completed. For some years subse- 
quently the room appears to have been 
disused, but in 1690 it was converted 
into a library, and the walls were then 
faced with brick and larger windows put 
in. The ceiling bears date 1690. 

A charming feature of Pembroke Col- 
lege is the master’s garden. This was 
famous in the middle of the eighteenth 
century on account of the waterworks set 
up by the then master, Dr. Roger Long, 
these supplying “a beautiful and large 
Bason in the middle of the Garden, and 
wherein he often diverts himself in a 
machine of his own contrivance, to go 
with the Foot as he rides therein.’’ The 
the back 
court through a gateway which shows a 


curious 


garden is approached from 


combination of Renaissance 


features. 
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Very great changes have been wrought 
in the arrangement of the buildings of 
Gonville and Caius College since its 
foundation. As it exists, the college may 
be said to be split up into two halves, 
one of which, next Trinity Street, com- 
prises the New Court, while the other, 
to the Gonville Court, 
which represents the ancient college re- 


west, includes 
moved here in 1353 from King’s Parade. 
Of the alterations which Dr. Caius made 
in the sixteenth century, a great deal has 
been swept away, or replaced, in the 
days of Queen Anne, and, later, by Bur- 
rough and his fellow spirits; while, in 
the nineteenth century, Salvin built the 
hall, in 1854, and in 1867 Mr. Water- 
house entirely rebuilt the additions made 
by Dr. Perse in 1617. But there still 
remain the three famous gateways of Dr. 
Caius. The college was entered by a 
simple archway, inside which were de- 
tached columns bearing an entablature 
with the word Aumilitatis carved upon 
the frieze. (This gateway was removed 
in 1868, and now stands in the master’s 
garden.) Then came the Gate of Virtue, 
with the word Virtutis inscribed on the 
frieze on the eastern side of the arch, 
While upon the western side (shown in 
the view on this page) was the inscrip- 
tion: “ro, Caius Posvit Sapientiae 
1567,’ from which the gate is sometimes 
—erroneousl y—described as the Gate of 
Wisdom. Last of all came the Gate of 
Honour (see page 31) leading appro- 
priately to the House 
This was finished in 1574, one 
year after the death of Dr. Caius. The 
architect was Theodore Have, of Cleves, 


Senate and 


Schools. 


in the Rhenish provinces, who also re- 
modelled the chapel between this and 
Gonville Court, and probably designed 
the sarcophagus in which Dr. Caius was 
buried. The Gate of Honour exhibits 
a most graceful admixture of Renais- 
sance and Gothic details in the lower 
portions, but is much altered from its ori- 
ginal appearance. Below the lowest 
cornice, at each angle, a tall pinnacle 
cornice. 


reached nearly to the second 


More pinnacles sprang from the junc- 
ture of the central stage with the hexa- 


gonal tower, and on each side of the 
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hexagon was a sundial, and at its apex 
a weather-cock in the form of a serpent 
and dove. The view of this gateway, it 
will be noticed, shows the Senate House, 
the Wood- 


University 


King’s College Chapel, 
and _ the 


Library, thereby illustrating examples of 


wardian Museum, 


architecture of each century from the 
fifteenth 


seventeenth). 


downwards (excepting the 

Of the new buildings at Gonville and 
Caius College, those by Sir Aston Webb 
and Mr. E; 
modelling of the hall by Mr. Edward 


Ingress Bell, and the re- 
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The 
comprise the St. Michael’s Court build- 


Warren, call for notice. former 
ings, which were erected in 1904 and ex 
tend from the east side of Trinity Street 
along Rose Crescent in the form of a 
right angle. 


The buildings provide- 


forty-six sets of keeping rooms, the 
variation in the shapes and sizes of which 
has expressed itself in the elevations, 
giving, it is thought, additional interest 
to the work. The buildings are of brick 
faced Weldon 


dressings of Ancaster stone. 


with stone ashlar, and 
The statues. 


in the niches on the fronts to Trinity 
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and Rose Crescent 
Woe. ETILh. 

The alterations to the hall at Caius 
College carried out from Mr. Warren’s 
during 


Street 
Mr. 


are by 


designs have been completed 


the past year. The old dining hall was 
built from Salvin’s designs in the mid- 


nineteenth century. The windows, which 


CAIUS COLLEGE’; VIEW OF SOUTH 


reached, down to within 6ft. of the flcor, 
have been shortened, the heads of the 
side windows squared, and the sides of 
the hall wainscotted with English oak 
panelling having a carved frieze. Across 
of the hall 
placed a gallery and screen, also in En- 


the north end have been 


) 


glish oak, while behind the “high table’ 
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at the opposite end a high dais panelling 
divided by carved pilasters has been 
placed. To the roof has been added 
carved heraldry and bosses, emblazoned 
and gilt. The plaster ceiling has been 
superseded by one of boards, subdivided 
by broad shallow ribs, with carved and 


The 


gilded bows on their intersections. 


END OF HALL, SHOWING NEW WORK BY 
oak is all English, of fine quality, 
slightly ammonia-stained and waxed. 
The approach staircases have been 
altered and wainscotted in oak, and 


several new windows have been inserted 


in the walls. The old staircases, which 


unite on a common landing near the 


vestibule of approach from Gonville 
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Court, were extremely steep, the steps of 
stone, and the walls merely plastered. 
The new stairs are of easier “going,’’ 
in concrete, with teak treads and risers. 
Further alterations made to the College 
comprise a junior common room, long 


and low, with oak panelling, and chim- 


neypieces of oak and stone, on the 
Photo: Ellis. 

EDWARD WARREN, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A- 

ground floor; the modification of the 

small fifteenth-century dining hall 


(which had been cut up and partitioned 
off into living rooms, in the last century) 
as an additional college library ; and the 
construction of bathrooms, lavatories, 
and heating chambers in a newly formed 


basement. 


& 
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CORPUS 


On entering the first court of Corpus 
Christi College one is satiated with the 
dull work of William Wilkins, for he 
was the architect selected in 1823 to re- 
new the quadrangle in the Gothic taste 
Mr, 
Hamilton Thompson remarks in his ex- 


then becoming fashionable. As 
cellent little book on Cambridge, the pro- 
portions of the court are admirable, and 
everything is conceived on a grand scale, 
the hall and library being both fine apart- 
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The range of windows in the “Old 
Court’ is indeed the most delightful, as 
it is also one of the earliest, in Cam- 
bridge. The court, too, is particularly 
interesting as being probably the first 
originally planned quadrangle. It con- 
sisted simply of a hall range on the south 
(seen in~the photograph below), and 
The 


former contained at the south-east corner 


chambers on the other three sides. 
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CHRISTI 


paid for by the sale of forty-five silver 
cups for £42 Ios. 
the hall was built at some time in the 


The present oriel of 


second half of the eighteenth century. 
The old hall, 48ft. long, including the 
screens, and 28ft. wide, is now converted 
into the college kitchen. It has its ori- 
ginal open roof, with plain collar-beam 
principals. 

The master’s lodge contains a very 


complete series of portraits, but the later 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


ments, and the chapel commanding ; but 
the whole building is shallow, and its de- 
With a feeling 
of relief, therefore, one passes to Corpus 


tail flimsy and jejune. 


Christi’s cherished relic, the small court 
on the north side. “You have only to 
turn 
look 


quadrangle, clothed with ivy and stained 


your back on the ugly hall, and 
at three sides of a venerable low 


with age, and you can imagine yourself 
back in the days of the Edwards, when 
the pious members of the Cambridge 
benefit societies founded the college.’’ 


COLLEGE: THE HALL FROM THE 


the master’s chambers, communicating 
with the common parlour below, and also 
with the library and hall. We are told 
that in the original work the floors of the 
ground storey were of clay, and the 
windows either glazed in the rudest 
fashion, or left unglazed. The buttresses, 
it should be said, were added at the end 
of the fifteenth or commencement of the 
sixteenth century, as the old walls were 
becoming ruinous. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the buildings were 


again dilapidated, and the repairs were 


SOLDACOUR IT: 


masters are not very noticeable. It can- 
that 


during the early part of the last cen- 


not be said the heads of houses 


tury were interesting representations. 
Among them was Dr. John Lamb, master 
from 1822 to 1850, whose term of office 
Was signalised by the rebuilding of the 
college to Wilkins’s design, as noticed 
above ; but whether the copy of Raf- 
faele’s School at Athens (attributed to 
Poussin) which Wilkins presented to the 
college is sufficient compensation for the 
damage inflicted is a matter of doubt. 
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Originally commenced and endowed by 
Henry VI. in connection with Eton, 
King’s College owns that magnificent 
chapel which dominates all the buildings 
of Cambridge. ‘The chapel is one vast 
have, 316ft. long, 45ft. 6in. wide, and 
“8ft. high, a most sumptuous example of 


Perpendicular Gothic. The fretted roof, 
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jects. It has been aptly said that King’s 
College Chapel without its glass would 
be, like the Lady Chapel at Ely, an in- 
teresting relic only ; whereas it stands as 
the rival of Fairford in possessing the 
most complete set of windows of the 
Renaissance period in England. In each 


window there is an isolated figure or 
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filtered into England through the Court 
of Francis I. It bears the love-knot and 
twisted initials of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn. The organ case belongs to 
1606. 

The history of the chapel may briefly 
be set down as follows :—Foundation- 
stone laid July 25th, 1446; fabric com- 


tinstistained by a single column or piet, 
is vaulted into twelve divisions, the centre 
of each having a pendant keystone, ter- 
minating alternately in roses and _port- 
cullises, each weighing more than a ton. 
It is a superb roof, but even this must 
The painted 
glass is indeed the most remarkable that 
has been bequeathed to us by the age 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., when 
the art of painting had attained its high- 
There are twenty-five 


give place to the windows. 


est excellence. 
windows, with more than a hundred sub- 


KING'S COLLEGE BRIDGE. 


“messenger,’’ bearing a scroll with ap- 
propriate Latin text, there being thus 
presented a connected illustration of the 
Gospel History, culminating in the east 
window with a representation of the 
Crucifixion ; while at the west end, ac- 
cording to general custom, is the Last 


Judgment—a modern window by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell. The woodwork in 
the chapel is also very fine, more especi- 
ally the screen dividing the chapel from 
the ante-chapel, this screen being a grace- 
ful example of that Italian style which 


pleted 1515; stained glass added 1526 
and 1536; screen and most of the stalls 
1536. Some inferior Gothic wood carv- 
ing was added to the east end by Essex 
in 1774, but this has, fortunately, since 
been removed. 

The chapel was the only part of King 
Henry’s design which was ever carried 
It was intended originally to be 
one side of a square, the other three sides 
being composed of chambers, library, 
and other buildings. In the space to the 
west of the square, between the present 


out. 
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Fellows’ building and the river, there 
was to have been erected another quad. 
rangle, dominated by a huge square 
tower rising high above the chapel. 
The idea of completing the college 
according to the will of King Henry VI. 
was never lost sight of, but want of 
funds hindered the work, and nothing 


KING’S GOLLEGE CHAPEL: 
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serious was done till the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Then, in the year 1713, the pro- 
vost, John Adam, set himself to gather 
funds, and rigorously prosecuted the 
He had an interview 


house. 


building scheme. 
with Wren at 
Hawksmoor appears to have prepared 
a plan, perhaps under Wren’s directions. 


Hawksmoor’s 


WEST DOORWAY. 
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The following is from a letter of the 
provost: “He (Hawksmoor) showed me 
ye upright model I did-not like ye jetting 
out of ye pillars of ye portals, nor ye 
number of them, desired those might be 
but 4 clapt close on ye building, I think 
pilasters would still do better. I told 
him ye height would be majestic of itself, 
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KING’S COLLEGE: NEW BUILDING IN THE 
PROVOST’S COURT. S{R ASTON WEBB, CB., 
R.A, AND E, INGRESS BELL, F.RI.B.A., 
ARCHITECTS, 


and in its plainess more answerable to 
ye chapel, and desired all ornaments to 
be avoided. The most expensive part 
will be ye Cloister but it is ye hardest 
part for Mr. Hawksmoor to part withal.’’ 
Adam died in 1719, and this scheme 
fell through. Work was not started till 
1724, when Gibbs superseded Hawks- 
moor as architect. Gibbs intended to 
complete the square by three separate 
buildings, but the Fellows’ building was 
the only one ever built. This was ready 
for the woodwork in 1729, by which time 
the funds were exhausted, and it was 
two years later before the woodwork was 
ordered by Gibbs, who undertook to do 
it “as cheap as the nature of the work 
His fees were £300. 


will allow.’’ 


Little more remains to be told. In 
1822 the college again preceeded with its 
building scheme. For some reason they 
did not complete the quadrangle accord- 
ing to Gibbs’s design, but held a com- 
petition, which was won by Wilkins. His 
design consisted of a Gothic screen to the 
front of the court and a mass of Gothic 
buildings to the south. It was also pro- 
posed to Gothicize Gibbs’s building. 
However, by the time the new buildings 
were completed the funds had gone down, 
and Gibbs’s beautiful building was thus 
preserved from ruin. Wilkins also de- 
signed the bridge of King’s, a single- 
Span structure, erected in 181g. In the 
latter half of the nineteenth century Sir 
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Gilbert Scott added the small court 
known as Chetwynd Court, a design too 
conservative in its expression to be con- 
sidered successful. It was thus reserved 
for the late Mr. Bodley to give a better 
exposition of Gothic, in the block of 
chambers next the river—assuredly one 
ot the best pieces of modern work in 
Cambridge. The scheme provided for a 
new quadrangle here, but only two sides 
were completed (in 1893), and to that 
extent the design is shorn of its total 
effect. Still, as it stands, it is excellent. 

Latest among new buildings is the 
range which has recently been completed 
in the Provost’s Court from designs by 
Sir Aston Webb and Mr. E. Ingress Bell. 

The fountain in the centre of the 
quadrangle of King’s College is by the 
late Mr. H. A. Armstead, R.A., and was 
erected in the ‘seventies at a cost of 
44,132. It bears some good panels in 
bronze, particularly one of a sprite 
driving two dolphins. 


Fhotos: E. Dockree. 
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The work of the rival queens of the 
Red Rose and the White—Margaret of 
Anjou and Elizabeth Woodville, who are 
regarded as the co-foundresses—Queens’ 
College disputes with Jesus the honour 
of being the most picturesque in Cam- 
bridge. It has, to begin with, a very 
fine gateway. Rising well above the 
buildings on either side, with octagonal 
turrets at the angles, it is the earliest 
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sundial ascribed to Sir Isaac Newton (of 


which more below) and an_ excellent 


modern turret. A passage through the 
hall screens leads to the cloister court, 


left of 


clasure known as Erasmus Court, rebuilt 


on the which is the small en- 
by Essex in 1773. 

Though very small, the cloister court 
is a most delightful example of fifteenth- 


century brick treatment. The cloisters 
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oriels was carried up above the roof as a 
complete octagon, the top of which ter- 
minated in a conical roof crowned by a 
lofty vane of ornamental ironwork. The 
enlarged portion from Loggan’s view, 
dated 1688, shows this clearly. 

The front of the president’s house to 
the garden on the north side (shown by 
the photograph on this page) is a parti- 
cularly pleasant example of domestic 


QUEENS’ 


of the common Cambridge type, dating 
from 1448; and it may be noted that 
this like 
medizeval structures, is not in the centre 


gateway tower, most similar 
of the range, either towards the court or 
towards the street. There are chambers 
right and left, and also along the south 
side. ‘The west side of the quadrangle 
is occupied by the hall, butteries, and 
kitchen; the north has the hbrary next 
the hall, followed by the chapel, which 
extends to Queens’ Lane, completing this 
side of the court; while in the angle 
between hall and library is the combina- 
tion room. The hall was built in 1449 
and restored in the nineteenth century. 


On the north range are seen the curious 


COLLEGES: 


PRESIDENT’S HOUSE FROM 


had been built about 1460, but when the 
President moved from his old chambers 
into those in the cloister court, the two 
sets of rooms were connected by the con- 
struction of the gallery shown in the 


The 


picturesque, 


photograph gallery 1s 
still but to 
judge from old prints it must originally 


opposite. 
exceedingly 
have been still more beautiful. It was in 
two stories, each 8oft. long and raft. 
wide, and made entirely out of timber. 
Overhanging the arcade on each side, its 
walls are supported by carved brackets 
springing from the cloister walls, and it 
is noteworthy that the position of these 
brackets does not tally with the arches 
below. Originally each of the three large 


iets 


GARDEN. 


work. When one finds, on analysis, of 
how many very dissimilar features it 1s 
composed, one is forced to admit the 
breadth of its treatment, and the warmth 
of colour and variety of texture which 
distinguish it. The fish-scale roof over 
the bay window on the left is a detail 

worthy of attention, being much more 
successful than this treatment usually is. 

On the west side of the college, leading: 

from the cloister court, is the so-called + 
Newton bridge. According to popular 
tradition, the original bridge (on the 
model of which a successor, in teak, was: 
erected some years ago) was designed 
on mathematical principles by Sir Isaac 


Newton, so as to hold together without 
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The President’s House 6n the North Side of the Cloister Court. 
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Detail of fifteenth-century brick arched opening in Cloister Court, 
Enlarged detail from Loggan’s view, 1688, showing the original oriels 


of the President's House. 
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the assistance of any nails or rivets, and 
when the visitor pointed to the presence 
of nails it was explained that the bridge 
had been taken down by some curious 
Fellows, who had been unable to piece it 
together again properly. But the actual 
fact is, that the bridge was built in 1749 
by Essex from a design by a Mr. Ether- 
idge. It is true that Essex’s bridge re- 
placed an earlier one built in 1700, and 
it is possible that Newton may have been 
consulted about the latter. At that time, 
however, he was absent from Cambridge, 
owing to his appointment as Master of 
the Mint; moreover, he was so whole- 
heartedly occupied in his new work that 
he wrote to a friend: “I do not love to 
be dunned and teased by foreigners about 
mathematical things, or to be thought by 
our own people to be trifling away my 
time about them when I should be about 
the King’s business.’’ Historic accuracy 
therefore compels us to state that Newton 
had no more to do with this bridge than 
with “Newton’s Clock’? and dial, con- 
structed in 1733; and just as much, 
again, as Erasmus had to do with the 
Walk of which he is the eponymous hero. 

Not long ago the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings took in hand 
the river front of Queens’ College, and 
subjected the stonework to a drastic 
whitewash treatment, with the lugubrious 
result seen in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

The modern work at this college in- 
cludes the northernmost range of cham- 
bers built by Mr. W. M. Fawcett in 
1886, and, more important, the new 
chapel by the late Mr. Bodley, designed 
with great ability throughout and_ in- 
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cluding some good windows by Mr. 
Kempe. The reredos, a particularly 
effective piece of work, consists of a 
heavy overhanging cornice, rather wider 
than the altar, supported by marble 
shafts, and carved with a row of leaves 
in high relief. The organ case, too, 
calls for notice, though simply a frame 
to carry the pipes, which ascend one 
above the other, as they did in the old 
organs—from which the idea of this one 
appears to have been taken. ‘The stalls 
are returned across the west end, with a 
bench beneath them, and are panelled 
in pointed arches, with a circle sunk in 
the spandrels, in which a flower, or some 
other device, is painted. The windows 
on the south side of the chapel are filled 
with stained glass by Hardman. This 
was taken from the old chapel, and is 
of small merit when compared with the 
rest of the work. 


QUEENS’ COLLEGE: GATEWAY FROM FIRST COURT. 
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This college was founded in the second 
half of the fifteenth century by Robert 
Wodelarke, “to the honour of God, the 
most Blessed Virgin Mary, and Saint 
Katerine the Virgin’’; but was almost 
entirely rebuilt at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. It occupies three sides of 
a spacious quadrangle, measuring rioft. 
from north to south, and about 2ooft. 


from east to west, its eastern side being 


4] 


ried out. The realisation of the project 
of reconstructing the college was, if the 
epitaph in the ante-chapel may be trusted, 


to Dr. 
from 1675 to 1697, “who partly supplied 


wholly due Eachard, Master 


the funds himself, partly obtained them 
from others—from the Learned through 
friendship, from the Rich through per- 
suasive eloquence, wherein he greatly ex- 
celled. He finished the new building to 
a certain point, and had the Fates spared 
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A row of wooden railings was origi- 
nally set up along the front to Trumping- 


ton Street. These were subsequently re- 


“cc 


placed by the existing “range of noble 
palisadoes of cast iron’’ provided by Dr. 
Sherlock, who was Master from 1714 to 
sia Roe 

The appearance of the quadrangle was 
much changed in 1868, when an oriel win- 
dow was added to the hall (seen on the right 


in the photograph below), and the fenes- 


ST. CATHERINE’S COLLEGE: 


open to Trumpington Street, from which 
it is separated by a railing and a wide 
space planted with trees. The 
range has, at the west end, the hall on 


north 


the ground floor, the combination room 
on the first floor, and the library above, 
and at the east end the chapel. The 
south the 
eastern extension of which was erected by 
Essex in 1743. 


sists also of chambers in three storeys, 


range contains chambers, 


The west range con- 
surmounted by a garret, there being on 
this side a central feature with columns 
and a pediment carried up the whole 
height. According to the original design 
engraved by Loggan, there was to have 
been a range closing the quadrangle on 
its eastern side, with another pedimented 
central feature, but this was never car- 


GENERAL VIEW OF 


him a little longer, he would have left 
an elegant, magnificent, and complete 
College, in the place of that sordid and 
ruinous structure scarce worthy of the 
name which he had found there.’’? These 
florid expressions are selected from his 
epitaph, for which the usual allowance 
must be made. It is perhaps fairest to 
say that the college buildings are an 
architecture 


example of (Queen Anne 


almost domestic in character, and of 


some interest. No name of the architect 
is mentioned in the records, unless the 
payments to “Mr, Elder, Surveyor, for 
his journey from London,’’ and to Robert 
Grumbold, the master mason who had 
been employed at Clare in 1669, imply 
that the design is to be attributed to 
them. 


QUADRANGLE, 


tration was altered, Gothic tracery being 
Mr. W. M. Fawcett 
the architect for these alterations 


introduced. was 
and 
additions, as also for the new master’s 
lodge, erected on a site acquired from 
Queens’ College. The external details 
of the lodge are closely copied from the 
front of Sawston Hall, near Cambridge 
—a good example of a sixteenth-century 
And it is 


that the panelling of 


house. interesting to record 
the 
was brought from “Cromwell 
at the Castle End, that 
old house was pulled down by the Trus- 
the 


study may be seen some Elizabethan 


dining-room 
House,”’ 


when curious 


tees of Storey’s Charity ; while in 


panelling removed from the buttery, 


where it had long remained hidden under 
many coats of paint. 
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Trinity College was founded by King 
Henry VIII. in 1546, at which time the 
site was covered by two colleges, seven 
hostels, and a number of other proper- 
ties. 

In 1554 the college appears to. have 
drawn up a scheme for its complete re- 
construction. They started with a range 


of chambers which were subsequently 


TRINITY COLLEGE : 


pulled down by Dr. Nevile. These cham- 
bers occupied the north-west corner of 
the great court. 

The great gateway tower which now 
forms the principal entrance to the col- 
lege was commenced in 1518, and com- 
pleted in 1535. The years 1555-64 saw 
the building of the chapel. 

In 1593 Dr. Thomas Nevile was ap- 
pointed master, and remained so for 
twenty years, and to him the college owes 
its present noble scale. The following 


account of his labours is reduced from 
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a record of the time:—When he first 
came to the college he was struck by the 
remarkable absence of beauty in the 
buildings, and he set himself diligently 
to the rebuilding of the college. When 
he had completed the great quadrangle 
and brought it to a decorous aspect (for 
fear the deformity of the old hall, which 


through extreme old age had become 


THE HALL FROM THE 


infirm and ruinous, should cast as it were 
a shade over its splendour), he himself 
provided funds for the building of a 
great new hall, worthy of the quad- 
rangle. In these additions he acted under 
the advice of Ralph Symons, who had 
already acted as architect to Emmanuel 
College, and who designed the second 
court of St. John’s College later. Nevile 
built the south side of the great quad- 
rangle and Queen Tower, 1594-97, and 
in 1600 he pulled down the range of 
buildings erected just before, and ad- 
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joining the chapel, which destroyed the 
symmetry of the quadrangle. He took 
down and erected King Edward’s Tower 
as an entrance to the chapel, and erected 
the master’s lodge. This course, no 
doubt, was suggested by Ralph Symons, 
and it has left us with the most spacious. 


quadrangle in Cambridge. The great 
court measures:—-West side, 34oft. ; 


GREAT COURT. 


south side, 288ft.; east side, 325ft. ; 
north side, 257/t. 

In 1614 the tower of the entrance 
gateway was raised and beautified. In 
1705 an observatory was erected in the 
roof of the gateway, but this was re- 
moved in 1797. 

In 1750 the whole of the great court, 
or nearly all, was stuccoed and generally 
repaired. In 1775 Essex Italianized the 
south-west corner, and it was intended 
to treat the whole court in this way, but 
the scheme was never carried out. 
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drawings of his design, and sent careful 
Written instructions explaining it. 

In a letter to Dr. Barrow with refer- 
ence to the elevation of the library to 
Nevile’s Court, Wren says: “I chose 
double order rather than a single, 
because a single order must either have 
been mutilated in its members or have 
been very expensive, and if performed 
would not have agreed with the lownesse 
of the porches, which would have been 
too darke and the solids too grosse for 
the openings. I have given the appear- 
ance of arches as the Order required fair 
and lofty: but I have layd the floor of 
the Library upon the impostes, which 


answar to the pillars in the cloister and 


the levels of the old floores, and have 
TRINITY COLLEGE: DINING HALL. filled the Arches with relieves of stone, 
of which I have seen the effect abroad 

The hall of the college was com- Court, and this rendered the circular de- in good building. . . . . By this con- 
menced in 1604 from designs by Symons, — sign unworkable. The present design is  trivance the windows of the Library rise 
and finished in 1605. The building was, said to owe its inspiration to the library high and give place for the deskes 
for the time, erected with extreme of St. Mark’s, Venice. Wren made six against the walls, and being high may 
rapidity, occupying only eighteen months 
in construction. The kitchen was even 
more rapidly erected, as the founda- 
tion-stone was laid on July 7th, 
1605, and the last slater’s account 
paid by November 24th of the same 
year. Before designing the hall they 
took the very sensible course’ of 
examining some existing halls. They 
selected the hall of the Middle Temple 
as the most suitable, and there is a record 
of their visit to London concerning it. 
Both halls are of the same dimensions— 
tooft. by 4oft. by 5oft. high. This 
completed the building of the great 
court. 

Nevile, at enormous cost to himself, 
next set himself to the building of the 
second court in 1614, known as Nevile’s. 
This was built in a Jacobean manner, 
and was repaired and Italianized by 
Essex im 1755. 

The great library which forms the 
west side of Nevile’s Court was de- 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren, who 
rendered his services gratuitously. Wren 
probably did this because he was a close 
friend of Dr. Barrow, who was the 
master of Trinity from 1673 to 1677. 
Wren made two designs for this brary. 
The first was a circular building goft. 
high by 65ft. in circumference, covered 
with a dome and cupola, and this idea 
was actually carried into execution at 
the Radcliff Library, Oxford, by James 
Gibbs. After this design was made, the 


college decided to lengthen Nevile’s 


TRINITY COLLEGE: FACADE OF HALL TO NEVILE’S COURT, 
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be afforded to be large, and being wide 
have stone mullions and the glass 
pointed, which after all inventions is 
the only durable way in our Climate for 
a publique building, where care must be 
had that snowe drive not in. I have 


given noe Frontispiece to the midle than 
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Statues, because in this case .I find any 
thing else impertinent, the .Entrances 
being endwais and the roof*not suiting 
it.’’ These statues, Wren adds, “will 
be a noble ornament, they are supposed 
of plaister, there are Flemish artists that 
doe them cheape.’’ The river front is 
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spoken of as being designed “after a 
plainer manner to be formed most with 
Ashler, the three portalls one against 
each cloister and one in the middle and 
the pavillions for the stairs give it grace 
enough for the viewes that way.’’ And 
then, speaking generally, he remarks to 
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is necessary for the present setting out 
the worke and be pleased to transmit 
them to me again, and I shall copy out 
partes of them at large more proper for 
the use of the workmen, and give you a 
carefull estimate of the charge, and 
return you again the originall designes,. 


Dr. Barrow: “I suppose you have good 
masons, how ever I would willingly take 
a further paines to give all the mouldings 
in great, wee Architects are as great 
pedants as Criticks or Heralds. And 
therefore if you approve the designs let 
the mason take his measures as much as 


FOUNTAIN AND KING EDWARD'S GATE. 


for in the handes of the workmen they 
will soon be defaced that they will not 
be able from them to pursue the worke 
to a conclusion.”’ 

Robert Grumbold was the mason in 
charge of the work (he receiving four 
guineas a month for his services) and 
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there are records of his going eight times 
to London to consult Sir Christopher 
while the building was in progress. 

The woodwork, which is of very fine 
design, and is of Normandy oak, was 
made by Cornelius Austen, who twice 
visited Wren regarding it. The wood- 
carving is by Grinling Gibbons. The 
statues on the fagade to Nevile’s Court 
represent Divinity, Law, Physic and 
Mathematics ; they were cut in 1681 by 
Gabriel Cibber. The classical composi- 
tion opposite, at the eastern end of the 
court (see view on page 45) is probably 
also by Wren, but it is not nearly so 
finely detailed. The library, commenced’ 
in 1675, was completed in 1695, at a 
cost of £17,000. 

Trinity is fortunate in possessing very 
little work of the nineteenth century, the 
chief of what exists being the court to 
the south of Nevile’s Court, which was 
erected in 1823 by William Wilkins. It 
does not add to the reputation of 
Georgian Gothic, but is more pleasant 
than the same architect’s work at Corpus 
Christi, or Rickman’s at St. John’s. To 
a much better period of modern Gothic 
belong Mr. Beresford Hope’s improve- 
ments to the lodge and the Master’s 
court, usually known as Whewell’s 
Court, opposite the great gate of Trinity. 


Mr. Henry Holiday’s glass in the chapel 
is also worthy of notice. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE . CHAPEL 
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Emmanuel College once rejoiced in 
with buildings by 
1584 
and 1586, which, like all the other build- 


possessing courts 


Ralph Symons, erected between 


ings in Cambridge by that delightful de- 
signer, must have been exceedingly pic- 


turesque. But his ranges turned their 


backs ungraciously on the street, and as 
this did 


not accord with Classic taste, 


Sir James Burrough replaced them, on 
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Clark, “was Sir Christopher, then Dr- 
Wien, who at the time was actually en- 
gaged with the erection of the new chapel 
1643 5 
but his employment at Emmanuel Col- 


at Pembroke College, begun in 


lege may well have been due to his con- 
stant intercourse with Dean Sancroft in 
respect of the rebuilding of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


chapel, cloister, and gallery was elabor- 


The design for the 
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1665 and 1667, and it is probable that 
when Wren began working at Trinity 
in 1675 he left the completion of the 
Hawks- 
design for the 


chapel to his pupil, Nicholas 


moor. The original 
facade, which is preserved among Wren’s 
other drawings at All Souls’, Oxford, 
shows that he proposed to build the gal- 
lery of red brick, with stone dressings, 
presumably to make it harmonise with 


EMMANUEL -COLLEGE: CHAPEL AND ARCADE ON EAST SIDE OF QUADRANGLE. 


the north and west sides, with buildings 
of his own design, and in 1719 the south 
side was rebuilt in a very gross manner, 
with central 


gigantic pilasters as a 


feature. The Classic rebuilding, how- 
ever, had begun long before with Wren, 
whose chapel alone remains as worthy of 
its site. The old chapel had become 
ruinous, and had not been consecrated, 
and great scandal was aroused by the 
puritanical observances asserted to be 
practised in it. A new chapel was thus 
proposed, but the undertaking was con- 
stantly postponed till the master, Dr. 
William Sancroft, was appointed in 
1665 to the deanery of St. Paul’s. “The 
say Willis and 


architect employed,’’ 


ated by Sancroft, probably in consulta- 
tion with Wren. 


Mastership informed him regularly of the 


His successors in the 


minutest details of the progress of the 
building, and sought his advice and help 
on all occasions.’’ In the chapel of 
Emmanuel it is interesting to note that 
Wren followed his uncle’s design for the 
chapel at Peterhouse. The building is 
centrally placed on the east side of the 
quadrangle, and is connected with the 
other buildings by an arcade on either 
side. Over the arcade is a picture gal- 
lery, attached to what was formally the 
master’s lodge, from which a door opens 
to the organ loft and pew for the mas- 


ter’s family. The arcades were built in 


the older buildings of the quadrangle. 
It is not known why this intention was 
not carried out, but Loggan shows that 
the whole was ashlared from the first. 
As it exists, however, the exterior is a 
striking piece of work. The interior is 
less interesting. 

to Emmanuel 
The late Sir Arthur Blomfield 
erected a new master’s lodge and added 
an oriel to the combination room ; a large 
brick building was added later at the 
east end of the college garden; and, 
latest of all, Mr. Leonard Stokes has re- 
cently completed a detached block in the 
same garden, lecture 
rooms, etc. 


The modern additions 
are few. 


providing new 
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The chief feature of Christ’s College 
is the beautiful building in the third 


court, traditionally ascribed to Inigo 


Jones, though Evelyn, writing in 1654, 


makes no mention of the architect of 
this “very noble erection, especially the 
modern part, built without the quad- 
rangle towards ye garden, of exact archi- 
tecture’’: and it seems likely that if 
Inigo Jones was really the architect of 
building, would have 


the Evelyn 


chronicled the fact. But in any case it 
is a remarkable piece of architecture, as 
a specimen of its period, consisting of 
three floors of chambers, with a garret- 
the roof, the length 


storey in being 


150ft. ‘The building is divided into two 
equal portions by the passage leading 
into the Fellows’ garden; the doorways 
at the east and west ends of this passage 
being finished with angular pediments, 
while those over the staircase entrances 
On the first 
as will be seen from the photo- 


have circular pediments. 
floor, 
graph reproduced on the next page, this 
arrangement is reversed. Note should 
also be taken of the parapet, which, with 
voids over 
The 


small semicircular projections are quite 


its solids over solids, and 


voids, is especially well designed. 


characteristic of Cambridge parapets, in 
which respect a comparison may be made 
with the river front of St. John’s Col- 
lege. In detail the building is not unlike 
the Pepysian Library at Magdalene Col- 
lege, but it was completed sixty years 
earlier. Whoever the architect was, it is 
manifestly, both inside and out, the work 
of a very able designer. 

Of the other buildings at Christ’s, the 
chapel, the hall, and the entrance tower 
call for notice. 

The chapel, in the north-west corner of 
the first court, is substantially the build- 
ing of Lady Beaufort’s foundation, and 
the small vestries are partly of that date 
(1505). 
work of the middle of the eighteenth 


For the rest, it is very good 


century imposed on Italian Gothic, the 
ante-chapel, with its wooden columns, 
being admirable. 

The hall, on the north side of the 
quadrangle, was very well restored in 
1876 by Mr. George Gilbert Scott, one 
fragment of whose design is the turret 


illustrated on the next page. In carry- 


ing out this work the original roof was 
The hall was then taken 
down completely and rebuilt, the old 
The walls 


Was 


first removed. 


materials being used again. 
were raised 6ft., and a new oriel 
built on the east side, to give additional 
space. The original roof, having been 
thoroughly repaired, was next replaced, 
and the interior lined with linen panelling 
exactly copied (by Messrs. Rattee and 
Kett) from the remains of the original 
panelling. 

The external walls of the college were 
originally built of blocks of clunch in 
courses, alternating with red brick. At 
the end of the seventeenth century the 
ashlaring of the walls was commenced, 
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and carried on, in successive stages, at 
later periods, the more recent work of 
this nature having been undertaken on 
the front to St. Street by 


the late Mr. Bodley. In 


Andrew’s 
this way the 
appearance of the college—in particular 
of the entrance gateway—has been con- 
siderably altered, but the facade of the 
gateway, and its battlements, are sub- 
stantially as shown by Loggan. 

Of modern work at Christ’s College 
there 1s to be noted the block of cham- 
bers. by the late Mr. J. J. 


the third court, to which an angle addi- 


Stevenson in 


tion has recently been made from de- 
signs by Sir Aston Webb and Mr. E. 


Ingress Bell. 


ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 
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The distinctive features of Jesus Col- 
lege are the cloisters around what was 
the principal quadrangle in the time of 
the founder — Bishop Alcock—in the 
early part of the sixteenth century ; the 
chapel; the entrance gateway; and the 
library. The cloistered quadrangle, uni- 
versal in monasteries, is possessed by no 
other college either in Cambridge or Ox- 
ford, although many have cloisters in 
their secondary courts. Wolsey appre- 
ciated the convenience of it, and intended 
to have given a cloister to Christ Church, 
Oxford, of which the respond shafts and 
wall ribs still adhere imploringly to the 
The 


cloisters of Jesus College were originally 


sides of that noble quadrangle. 


a part of the nunnery of St. Radegund, 
which the college superseded. 


The entrance gateway (here illus- 
trated) is a particularly charming piece 
of red brickwork, with a yellow diaper. 
The founder’s coat-of-arms, the three 
cocks, which the college retains as its 
cognisance, appears on various parts of 
the tower, but the 


Alcock is modern. 


statue of Bishop 


The library stretches along the western 
side of the cloister court, and has a fine 
old oak roof. The original stained glass 


is retained in the windows, and_ here 


again the cock is seen. 


Of the chapel a very good account is 


given by Mr. Hamilton Thompson, 
which may here be summarised. Part of 
it dates from the foundation of the nun- 
nery, but a great deal of it is Early Eng- 
lish, and the whole building was re- 
modelled by Alcock on the collegiate 
principle. “He seems to have cut away 
the aisles of the convent church, leaving 
only the north choir aisle; he left the 
transepts unchanged, save for a set of 
Perpendicular windows, with — scant 
tracery, which are repeated in the nave 
and choir. He thus made an ordinary 
monastic building into an aisleless cruci- 
form church, differing from a college 
chapel only in that it retains a nave, in 
which respect it is unique. . . On the whole 
one can hardly give unqualified praise to 
Alcock for his treatment of the building, 
but he made it answer his purpose very 


well. Moreover, he gave it some beauti- 


55 


ful stalls and a screen. Unfortunately, 
these ornaments offended Georgian taste. 
The restoration of the chapel in the 
eighteenth century was a wonderful pro- 
ceeding. The walls were daubed with 
yellow relieved by a low black dado; the 
ceiling was plastered; the best part of 
the woodwork was removed to Landbeavh 
Church, five miles on the way to Ely; 
and the central lantern was closed up, so 
that 


hidden. To-day, however, we are able to 


the fine arcade was completely 


see the chapel without these encum- 
brances, for the restoration 


1845, and completed later by Mr. Bod- 


begun in 


ley, has made it the most historical in- 
terior in Cambridge. The south transept 
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with its eastern gallery is for the most 
part Norman, of a very simple order, 
coeval with the foundation of the monas- 
tery ; while the central tower, the choir, 
and chancel are Early English, save for 
Alcock’s additions on the south side, and 


side, which contains Deco- 
stalls 


the remaining 
rated work.’’ The and screen, 


most of the glass, and the organ are 
modern, the glass including some splen- 
did windows by Burne-Jones and Wil- 
liam Morris. Other modern work at the 
college includes the brick range on the 
north side by Messrs. Carpenter and 
Ingelow, and the large brick building in 
the chapel court, erected by Mr. Alfred 


Waterhouse in 1869. 


JESUS COLLEGE : 


ENTRANCE TOWER. 
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St. John’s is the next in size to 
Trinity, comprising four courts, disposed 
The 


first is the original quadrangle, which 


in succession from east to west. 
contained all the essential buildings of a 


Rak 


master’s lodge, and chambers for fellows 


college — the chapel, library, 


signs. ‘The fine vigour and dash of the 
carving is in each case magnificent, but 
of the two the St. John’s College gate- 
way is decidedly the superior, and has 
claims to be considered as the finest in 
Cambridge. The sculpture over the arch 


commemorates the founders, the Lady 
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ing, is the new chapel, completed from 
designs by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1869, a 
building which, with its huge square 


The 


erection of this chapel, too, was the occa- 


tower, quite dwarfs the first court. 


sion for some drastic alterations, for not 


only was the old chapel taken down, but 


ST 


and scholars ; but as the requirements in- 


creased, so new courts were added. ‘The 
buildings, as existing, preserve their 
ancient appearance to a _ remarkable 


degree. The entrance gateway is a par- 
ticularly fine example of its kind, and 
from the similarity of its design to that 
of Christ’s, one is led to suppose that 
the same architect was responsible for 
both. Each of these two colleges may, 
for practical purposes, be said to have 
been founded by Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry VII., and both gate- 
with similar de- 


Ways are ornamented 


JOHN’S COLLEGE: THE COMBINATION ROOM. 


Margaret and her son, Henry VII. In 
the centre is a shield bearing the arms of 
and France, quarterly 


England sup- 


ported by the Beaufort  antelopes. 


Beneath it is a rosé, above a crown; to 
the right and left are the portcullis and 
rose of the Tudors, also crowned ; while 
the ground is strewn with daisies, the 
Over 


all is a niche containing a statue of St. 


peculiar emblem of the foundress. 


John, which was set up in 1662, after 
the original figure had been taken down 
during the Civil War. 


To the right of the gateway, on enter- 


the master’s lodge which existed between 
it and the hall on the west side of the 
court was demolished also, and the hall 
lengthened by two bays, which altera- 
tions, added to those made by Essex in 
1774; 
present uninteresting front, have made 


when he gave the south side its 
an immense difference to the appearance 
of the quadrangle. 

Within the hall is some remarkably 
good “linen’’ panelling wrought in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
(1535), before which time hangings had 


been employed. 
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The second court was commenced in 
1598 by Ralph Symons, and is a parti- 
ccularly captivating example of brick de- 
sign. The surrounding ranges are wholly 
occupied by chambers. In the north 
range, on the first floor, is the combina- 
tion room—perhaps the finest apartment 
in Cambridge. Originally built between 
1598 and 1602 as the master’s gallery, 
this magnificent combination room was at 
one time 148ft. long. Its length has now 
been reduced to 93ft., but it is still a 
splendid room, with its panelled walls 
and fine plaster ceiling. The ceiling is 
of the same period as that in the Univer- 
sity Library, in the master’s lodge at 
Trinity College, and also in another set 
of rooms in that college, while a further 
example is to be found over the staircase 
to the library at St. John’s, of which a 
view is given on the opposite page. 

In the third 


library on_ its 


court, which has the 
north side, is the 


fine arcade illustrated by the photograph 


on page 60. This is now generally 
ascribed to Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
It is very finely proportioned to 


the weight it has to carry, and well de- 
tailed, though the building loses in effect 
by reason of the bases of the columns 
and pilasters being level with the ground. 
In style it is a thoroughly good specimen 
of the Wren period, but has been carried 
out without any attempt to harmonise 
with the blocks that make up the other 
three sides of the court. The battle- 
ments are, however, an exception, having 
been copied from those upon the library 
(one end of which can be seen in the 
photograph). 

Beyond the third court are the two 
bridges of St. John’s, the one to the 
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BRIDGE. 


south being the old bridge, built by 
Robert Grumbold between 1696 and 
1712, while to the north is the “ Bridge 


of Sighs ’’ erected by Rickman in 1830. 


S Ta JOHN Se GCOELEGEH: 
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in connection with the same architect’s 
“New Court’’ on the other side of the 
river. This latter bridge forms part of 
a cloister leading to a vast central gate- 
way, of meretricious design and charac- 
ter, the remainder of the court being no 
more than a huge barrack. 


With regard to the old bridge, though 
Robert Grumbold executed it, there is 
some doubt as to whether he actually pre- 
pared the design, as may be judged from 
the following entry: “Spent with Mr. 
Longland and others in advising about 
a modell for ye Bridge, 0.19.9.’’ The 
work was commenced on April 2zoth, 
1696, and proceeded regularly for two 
years, until April 21st, 1698. Then, 
for some reason unexplained, operations 
were suspended for two years—till May 
8th, 1700; and further delays, of a 
character disproportionate to the extent 
of the undertaking, apparently occurred 
in the succeeding years, so that it was 
not till Christmas, 1712, that the bridge 
was completely finished. 


ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 
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TRINITY 


Trinity Hall is the legal college of 
Cambridge. Of its old buildings not 
much remains, as the college was very 
remodelled in the 


largely eighteenth 


century. At this time the walls of the 
principal quadrangle received an Italian 
dress. This process began as early as 


1702, by the gradual insertion of sash 


TRINITY HALL: NEW BUILDJNG PROVIDING LECTURE ROOMS, ETC. 


windows in some of the chambers, ac- 


companied generally by wainscotting 
them, and, in some cases, the addition of 
a marble chimneypiece. The greater 
part of this transformation was due to 
Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, master from 1710 
to 1735. In 1724 the north side of the 
quadrangle was rebuilt by Charles Cass, 
mason, and five years later came the 


“beautifying ’’ of the chapel and south 
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The 


1743; 
and it was contemplated to rebuild the 


side of the college by James Essex. 


hall and butteries were rebuilt in 


whole of the library court from the de- 
signs of Burrough and Essex. In 1852 
the eastern side of the principal court 
was gutted by fire, and subsequently re- 


built by Salvin, and, in 1872-3 the range 


of chambers in what is now called the 
“New Court ’’ was pulled down and re- 
placed by a structure designed by Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse. A 
house was also added from designs by 
Mr. W. M. Within the past 
year the delightful new building illus- 
trated on this page has been completed 
from the designs of Mr. Hastwell Gray- 
son. This contains a large common room 


new tutor’s 


Fawcett. 
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and some bathrooms on the ground 
floor, three lecture rooms on the first 
floor, and three sets of rooms on the 


second. The building is of red brick, 
with dressings of Weldon stone, and is 
roofed with Ames tiles. The general 
contractor was Mr. William Sindall, of 


Cambridge, who also supplied the chim- 


‘HASTWELL GRAYSON, MA, A,R1B.A. ARCHITECT. 


neypiece and other joinery in the common 
room. The King’s Ditch, which formed 
part of the fortifications of medieval 
Cambridge, was formerly under the site 
of the building, which, on that account, 
is carried on concrete Simplex piles, vary- 
ing in depth from 15ft. to 27ft. Messrs. 
Hope and Sons, of Birmingham, sup- 


pled the casements. 
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The chief possession of Magdalene 
College is the Pepysian Library, a de- 
tached building which closes what may 
be called the second court. A photo- 
graph of it is given on page. 64. 
The detail appears to be of the early 
seventeenth century, but apparently the 
building was not commenced untit about 
1670, and it was certainly not com- 
pleted, as the inscription itself shows, 
until 1724. There was, we know, an 
intention on the part of the college 
authorities to build a second court, and 
the library gives one the impression of 
having been designed for three sides of 
a court, and of the wings having subse- 
quently been pressed back against the 
end building so that the projection is of 
some inches only. Samuel Pepys be- 
queathed his library to the college, and 
directed that it should be put into this 
new building. His arms are to be seen 
in the pediment of the middle window, 
with his motto, “Mens cujusque is est 
quisque,’’ and the inscription “ Biblio- 


The wall of 


the central part rests on an arcade of five 


theca Pepysiana, 1724.’’ 


bays, and rises high enough to provide a 
range of well-lighted chambers above the 
first floor, over which is a balustrade, ex- 
cept at the ends, where it is carried 
nearly as high as the ridges of thie lateral 
roofs, so .as to mask the stacks of chim- 
neys. On the north side the building 
has very much the appearance »f a 
gentleman’s house, with two projecting 
Wings, curlously irregula~ in length and 
inclination. 

The quadrangle of Magdalene College 
comprises the hall on the east side, the 
chapel on the north, and chambers on the 
Within the hall 
is a curious staircase, shown by the 


south and west sides. 


photograph reproduced on page 64. This 
leads up to the combination room. It 
is admirably planned, and in the main 
is well treated with refined late detail, 
though the general effect is very appre- 
ciably marred by the way in which the 
staircase has been pieced out with frag- 
ments of earlier work, incorporated with- 
out much regard to their meaning. 

The chapel was completely restored in 
1847 by Mr. Buckler (who was also the 
architect for the new master’s lodge), but 
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retains some of its old features, in 
particular the roof. It also has a 
window designed by Pugin. 

The only new building at Magdalene 
is the range of keeping rooms, etc., 
completed this year from designs by Sir 
Aston Webb and Mr. E. Ingress Bell. 
This is cn the south side of the college, 
facing the river Cam, to which it presents 
a frontage of 7oft., with a depth of 3oft. 
It comprises on the ground floor three 
sets of keeping rooms, each 18ft. by 
14ft., and attached bedrooms 1aft. by 
8ft., with the necessary gyp rooms and 
accessories. In addition there is pro- 
vided ori this floor a lecture room 34ft. 
by 23ft. On the first floor are three 
similar sets of rooms, and over the lec- 
ture room a dons’ keeping room, study, 
and bedroom, with gyp rooms, etc., as 
before ; while on the second floor there 
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are three sets of rooms with gyp rooms as 
before, and a fourth larger set with a 
keeping room (23ft. by 17ft.) and a 
bedroom (17ft. by 17ft.).. At the 
western end, and joining the south-east 
angle of the hall block, new: kitchens, 
scullery, stores, etc., have been 
added, and the present kitchen offices 
rearranged. The building stands upon a 
raft of Portland cement concrete, 4ft. 
thick, and is constructed of local bricks 
with a facing of 2in. small-sized bricks 
On the north 
front the arms of the college, of the 
master, and of Lord Braybrooke, with 
the Royal Cypher, and that of the donor, 
the Rev. Mynors Bright, appear in the 
main cornice, and the fact that the build- 
ings are in the main due to the muni- 


of purplish brown hue. 


ficence of the latter is recorded on a 
tablet in the centre oriel. 
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This college was founded by the will 
of Sir George Downing, 
1749. The ubiquitous Essex seemed at 
first to be the likely architect for the 
buildings. 


who died in 


He certainly appears to have 
prepared a design, and it is on record 
that other designs were prepared subse- 
William Wilkins, James 
Wyatt, and Lewis Wyatt. In the spring 
Wilkins 
were submitted by the 


quently by 


of 1806 the designs by and 


Lewis Wyatt 
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octastyle portico giving access to a vesti- 
bule or ante-chapel; the library could 
also be entered from the vestibule, or 
from a door at the west end, through a 
hexastyle portico. 

On the north side there were to be two 
ranges of chambers, wide apart, and 
north of them again the “ Propyleeum,”’ 
or gate of entrance, flanked by a lecture 
room on the west and a porter’s lodge on 
the was de- 


east. The “ Propylaeum”’ 
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complete the east side of the court, and 
to make such improvements in the hall 
and combination room as may be deemed 
necessary.’’ The architect selected was 
Mr. E. M. Barry. 
cupied in completing the blocks, at a cost 
of £,21;281. 


the northernmost block of chambers on 


Three years were oc- 
Barry’s work includes 
the east side; the completion, externally, 


of the west side, with the addition of two 


rooms to the law professor’s house in. 


Court of Chancery to the judgment of 
three architects, George Dance, J. Lewis, 
ands. Be Cockerell, 
favour of Wilkins’s design. The build- 


who decided in 


ing scheme was then commenced, but 
only the east and west ranges were 
erected—and these not wholly finished— 


and the college has never since been com- 
pleted. The original scheme comprised 
a quadrangle 3ooft. square, nearly equal 
in area to the great court of Trinity. In 
the centre of the east and west ranges is 
a dwelling-house for professors, with de- 
tached blocks of chambers completing 
these sides. The chapel and library 
block was to close the south side of the 
quadrangle, flanked by the master’s lodge 
on one side and the hall on the other. The 


chapel was to be entered through an 


RANGE. 


DOWNING COLLEGE: WEST 
signed in the Doric style, while the 
chapel and library, on the opposite side 
An alter- 


native plan placed the “ Propyleum”’ 
P3 


»! 


of the quadrangle, were Ionic. 


at the north end of the avenue opposite 
the Museum of Human Anatomy, but 
this arrangement, if ever seriously en- 
tertained, was soon abandoned, probably 
on account of the obvious inconvenience 
of placing the porter’s lodge and the lec- 
ture room so far from the rest of the 
college. 

stated 


Of the original scheme, as 


above, only the east and 


have been built. 


west ranges 
From the time these 
were erected, early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, no further attempt to complete Wil- 
kins’s design was made until 1870, when 
it was decided that “it is desirable to 


the centre, contrived in the space between 


it and the block of chambers to the 
nerth ; and some judicious alterations to 
the hall at the south end of the west 
side (the Classic portico of which is 
seen in the above photograph). 

As 


forlorn appearance, its two sides being 


it exists, Downing has rather a 


so far apart. It is to be hoped therefore 
that at some date in the near future suffi- 
cient funds will be forthcoming to com- 
plete the north and south sides of the 
court. The design of the two existing 
ranges is extremely frigid, and without 
the enrichment given by the pillared end 
blocks would be almost painfully bare ; 
so that in any new buildings that may be 
erected it would be particularly desirabie 
to introduce a more exhilarating tone. 


E 
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Within the past. twenty-five years a 


number of new colleges have been added 
to Cambridge, as the outcome of several 


movements, either religious or social 


in character. Among these is Selwyn 
College, which was founded, in memory 


of Bishop Selwyn, to provide the means 


j of acquiring a University education at 
} less expenditure than was possible in the 
older colleges. The foundation stone was 
laid in 188r and the college opened in 
1882. The buildings first erected, from 
designs by the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
comprised chambers and master’s lodge, 
| forming two sides of a quadrangle, to 
| which was added, in 1895, the chapel. 
The dining hall and library were for long 
| housed in a temporary wooden structure 

with corrugated iron roof, and it was 

not till last year that the new dining 

hall illustrated above was completed from 
designs by Messrs. Grayson and Ould. 
Kitchens and _ storerooms 


WELG # per 


SELWYN COLLEGE: 


manently built on. the site of the new 
hall, and were finished with a concrete 
flat. These kitchens decided the length 
and breadth of the hall, and the contour 
of the oriel. It was found advisable, 
however, to increase the thickness of the 


side walls, and on this account the arches 


THE HALL. GRAYSON AND OULD, 


shown in the photograph were intro- 
duced. 


The hall occupies the south side of the 
court, with a wing on the east side, ad- 
joining the master’s lodge, containing 
storerooms, sculleries, heating chamber, 
and the bursar’s offices, etc. (When these 
buildings were designed and half built, 
both Mr. E. A. Ould, the architect, and 


Canon Appleton, the master, died almost 
simultaneously.) 


The screen in the hall and the build- 
ings on the west side of the hall (to the 
right in the accompanying view), com- 
prising servants’ hall and the fine com- 
bination room, were added in rgo9. 
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The buildings faced with 
brick. Ancaster stone dressings are used 
very sparingly on the south front, facing 
Sidgwick Avenue, but more lavishly on 
the north front, facing the court. The 
general contractors were Messrs. Cornish 


and Gaymer, of North Walsham, who 


are 


ARCHITECTS, 


also supplied much excellent joinery, in- 
cluding the screen. The lead heads and 
downspouts are by Mr. Hunt, of Hod- 
desden. Messrs. Crittall supplied the 
Messrs. Weldon the glass, 

Killick and Cochran in- 
stalled the heating and hot-water service. 
The stone carving is by Mr. E. O. 
Griffiths, of Liverpool. 


casements, 
and Messrs. 


The arms which 
appear in the panel over the combination 
room oriel are those of the Selwyn 
family, who were generous donors to the 
building fund. The small tablet at the 
foot of the stairway leading up to the 


hall is to the memory of Canon Apple- 
ton. 
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SIDNEY SUSSEX AND OTHER -COLLEGES. 


In addition to the colleges described 
and illustrated in the foregoing pages, 
there remain five to be dealt with—Sid- 
ney Sussex, Ridley Hall, Girton, Newn- 
ham, and Westminster—a brief descrip- 
tion of each of which is given below. 

Sidney Sussex College. 

It is lamentable to record that scarcely 
a vestige remains of the old buildings of 
this college by Ralph Symons. Essex, in 


the eighteenth century, built a new 


chapel here, but it was not till 1830 that 


RIDLEY HALL, 


ing that had been left standing in the 
area south of the quadrangle—the sole 
remnant of the Franciscan convent that 
had originally occupied the site. 

When asked by the authorities to un- 
dertake the rebuilding of the college, 
Wyattville prepared a series of drawings, 
dated March, 
buildings as they then existed, with 


1821, representing the 


alterations and enlargement. Two styles 
of architecture were offered, the one the 


plain pseudo-Elizabethan Gothic which 


Ce aU CKaaeARGHIMEGIE 


the real damage was done. Gothic was 
then coming into favour, and inspired ( !) 
perhaps by Wilkins’s work at Corpus 
Christi, King’s, and Trinity, the authori- 
ties of Sidney Sussex decided to remodel 
their buildings. The chosen architect 
was Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, who did his 
work so thoroughly that the college now 
remains as the most insipid, architec- 
turally, in Cambridge, despite the excel- 
lent new range of buildings, forming two 
sides of a court, which were added by 


the late Mr. J. L. Pearson. 


As shown in Loggan’s view, the college 
consisted originally of only the present 
north court, or “Hall Court,’’ as it is 
termed. This was entered through a 
gateway of fanciful design in the middle 
which closed it on the west 
The 


south sides of the court were occupied by 


of the wall 


side next the street. north and 
ranges of chambers in three floors, and 
the east side was formed by a building 
comprising the hall, butteries and kitchen, 
with master’s lodge above. ‘The chapel, 
over which was the library, was formed 


by fitting up the ruinous walls of a build- 


was adopted, the other the restoration of 
the genuine Elizabethan in which the col- 
lege had been originally designed, but 
which had been gradually deteriorated 
by the removal of the characteristic orna- 
ments at the angles and crowns of the 
gables, of which latter one remained on 
the east front. 


Ridley Hall. 

Ridley Hall was founded as a trainin “s 
college for those who, having already 
graduated from some college, wish to 
proceed to Holy Orders ; being, in ihis 
respect, the counterpart of Wycliffe Hall 
at Oxford. 
laid on October 17th, 1879, and the first 
block, comprising the principal’s resi- 


The foundation-stone was 


dence, the Carr Library, and eight sets 
of students’ rooms, was opened in 188 1. 
The second portion undertaken, com. 
prising hall, common room, vice-prin- 
cipal’s rooms, and twelve sets of stu- 
dents’ rooms, was opened in October, 
1882. In 1890 a large new block of 
buildings was erected, containing rooms 
for the tutor and ten students. At the 
Same time a chapel was built at the sole 
expense of a former student. The build- 
ings of Ridley Hall are faced with red 
bricks with Ancaster dressings. Though 
unpretentious in design, they are sturdy 
in character, and worthy examples of 
modern Gothic. Mr. C. L. Luck was the 
architect of the older buildings, and Mr 
W. Wallace the architect of the chapel 
and southern range. For the accompany- 
ing illustration we are indebted to the 
editor of “Church and People.’’ 


Girton and Newnham Colleges. 

These two colleges, providing Uni- 
versity education for women, are the out- 
come of one of the movements referred 
to at the head of these notes. 

Girton, the earlier of the two, takes its 
name from the village of Girton, in 
which it is situated, about two miles out 


of Cambridge. The first buildings were 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE. 


BASIL CHAMPNEYS, M.A., 


ARCH ITECT. 
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erected in 1879, and the later blocks com- 


pleted about 1888 
of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. 


The architect of Newnham College 
The build- 


ings, which are extensive in area, were 


was Mr. Basil Champneys. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE: TOWER AND PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 


erected between 1875 and 1894, the latest 
portion being the main gateway, which 
includes an elaborate double gate in 
memory of the first principal of the col- 
lege, Miss Clough. 


all from the designs 
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Westminster College. 

This, the newest of Cambridge col- 
leges, is associated with the Presbyterian 
Church of England. The _ buildings 
occupy a fine site in Madingley Road, 
not far from Magdalene College, and 
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on in Queen Square, London. The accom- 
modation comprises classrooms, hall, 
library, senate-room, twenty-six sets of 
students’ rooms, and a residence for the 
principal. There are also in the grounds 


houses for two resident professors. The 


were completed in rgor from designs by 
Mr, Henry T, Hare. . The college is 
intended for graduates of the University 
who are proposing to join the ministry, 
this work having been previously carried 


Hahakels dae sssPedun 
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HENRY T. HARE F.R.1.B.A..7 ARCHITECT. 


buildings are faced with red bricks with 
dressings of Clipsham stone, and the 
roofs with Collyweston 
The floors throughout are 


are covered 
stone slates. 
of fire-resisting construction, 
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OTHER UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 


In addition to the colleges proper, the 
University of Cambridge comprises a 
number of separate buildings, such as 
the 
Library, the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 


Senate House, the University 
laboratories 
Of these a 
description is given below, with accom- 


numerous schools and 


housed in new buildings. 


panying illustrations. 
The Senate House. 

The architect of the Senate House, 
which was built in 1719-30, is usually 
stated to be James Gibbs, but there seems 
to be evidence indicating that James Bur- 
rough had a not inconsiderable share in 
its design. The building occupies the 
north side of what was formerly the 
schools quadrangle, which was closed on 
its eastern side by Archbishop Rother- 
The old 


buildings were demolished at the time 


ham’s library, built in 1470. 


of its erection, and it was part of Gibbs’s 
scheme to erect other blocks on the south 
and west sides, connected together as one 
architectural whole, the Senate House 
forming the north block, the Consistory 
and Register Office the south, and the 
Royal Library closing the west side. A 
great deal of dispute appears to have 
taken place with respect to this scheme, 
and, as the result, the Senate House was 
the only part ever carried out from 
Gibbs’s design. 
fies that 


the work of this architect, and gives to 


The building exempli- 
refinement which characterises 
Cambridge one of its most dignified 
edifices. 
The Fitzwilliam Museum. 
This building was erected to receive the 


pictures, engravings, books, etc., be- 
queathed to the University by Viscount 
Fitzwilliam, who died in 1816. A com- 
petition was held, and the design of 
That 


however, never lived to see his work com- 


Basevi was. selected. architect, 
pleted, as he was killed in 1845 by fall- 
ing from an opening in the floor of the 
west tower of Ely Cathedral. The com- 
pletion of the building was undertaken 
by Cockerell, and the result is a fagade 
which calls forth the greatest admira- 
tion, alike for its general massing as for 
its detail and ornament. The name of 


Mr. E. 
the building, 


M. Barry is also associated with 
he having designed the 
hall and 


decorations for the entrance 


staircase. 


The University Library. 


A new fagade to the old University 
library was added in 1754-1758 by 
Stephen Wright. The composition shows 
a projecting central portion, having an 
arcaded loggia on the ground floor, with 
symmetrical side wings masking the old 
buildings. 

It is curious to note that none of the 
schemes made for this group of buildings 
have ever 
but 


Cockerell in 1834 prepared a complete 


been carried cut in their en- 


tirety, portions of each remain. 
design for rebuilding the whole library, 
but nothing more than a wing to the right 


of the present front was ever completed. 


New Medical Schools. 
These buildings front Downing Street 
and were erected from designs by Mr. 
E.. 5. Prior. 


cology, medicine, and surgery, and com- 


They provide for pharma- 


prise also the Humphry Museum = and 
the pathological school. 
Next to the Medical Schools a new 


laboratory has recently been completed 
from designs by Mr. H. Redfern, in 
continuation of the Cavendish labora- 
tories, designed by the late Mr. J. J. 


Stevenson. 


The Law Library and Sedgwick Museum. 


On the south side of Downing Street, 
opposite the new Medical Schools, is a 
range of buildings comprising the Law 


Library in the centre, with the Sedg- 


wick Memorial Museum on one side, and 
the museum of archeeology and ethnology 
on the other. The Law Library and the 
Sedgwick Museum were opened some 
years ago, but the museum of archzeology 
and ethnology is only now being com- 
Mra le) G.jackson, K.A.,. is 


the architect. 


pleted. 


The erection of the Law Library is due 
late Miss 
£40,000 in equal 


munificence of the 
left 


moities to the Universities of Oxford and 


to the 
Squire, who 
Cambridge. On the ground floor is a 
spacious vaulted entrance to the court. 
On the first floor is the law library, 85ft. 
by 34ft., lit by five large mullioned win- 
dows on each side and surmounted by a 
lantern turret to contain a clock and bell. 
The library is fitted with carved book- 


cases, and has a gallery with pilasters 


ands sarchess at each “ends “all (of 
wainscot oak. Adjoining the library 
is the law school, comprising two 
lecture-rooms on the first floor, and 


one large lecture-room on the second 
floor. ‘There are also two rooms for pro- 
fessors. The staircase is contained in a 
tower facing the court, on the upper part 
of which is a figure of “Justice’’ in 
relief by “Mt... Henry Pegram, -A.R.A. 
The Sedgwick Memorial Museum is L- 
shaped. It contains on the ground floor 
two large lecture rooms, working rooms 
and a museum of comparative geology. 


On the first floor is the great museum of 


INTERIOR OF THE SENATE HOUSE. 
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zoology, nearly gooft. in length, the 
principal entrance to which is by an ex- 
ternal staircase from the court, dividing 
at the base into two sweeps, with animal 
figures on either side. The second floor 
of the building is occupied by museums, 
laboratories, and library, and above is 
an attic chamber, 175ft. long, with a 


barrel ceiling. 


The Botanical School. 


This building forms an oblong block, 


2ooft. by 4oft., to the south of the Law 


THE SENATE* HOUSE: 


Library and Sedgwick Museum. It pro- 
vides on the ground floor a large lecture 
theatre, with museum on one side and 
herbarium on the other, and on the floors 
above numerous classrooms, laboratories, 
etc. It is built of reddish-brown bricks, 
with Clipsham stone dressings, and has 
which can be utilised for ex- 


Mr. William C. 
Marshall was the architect. 


a flat roof 
perimental purposes. 


New Literary Lecture Rooms and 
Departmental Library. 


This building is now in course of con- 
struction on a site at the rear of Benet 


70 


Street, the new examination rooms being 
to the east and the old’ and new Caven- 


The build- 


ing comprises a lecture theatre, eight lec- 


dish laboratories to the west. 


ture rooms, five classrooms, a professors’ 
common room, and a library, which is 
subdivided for departmental purposes. 
The materials used are Weldon stone, 
hand-made 2in. Stone Court bricks, and 
hand-made tiles from the same brick- 
field. 


and the difficulty of providing properly 


The site is a very confined one, 


arranged accommodation necessitated the 


adoption of a steel-framed structure in- 
ternally, but the danger of sound trans- 
mission has been minimised by using 
wood floor joists and 2in. hollow cast 
plaster slabs, laid between the joists for 
pugging purposes. The heating and ven- 
tilating has been made the subject of 
special study, and the system adopted 
is being carried out by Messrs. Crittall 
and Co. To prevent loss of heat from 
double 
glazing for the windows has been adopted 


radiation through the — glass, 


throughout. Mr. George Hubbard and 
Mr. Albert W. Moore, FF.R.I.B.A., of 
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Fenchurch Street, E.C., are the archi- 
tects. 
The Schoo! of Agriculture. 
This building was formally opened in 
June last. It is situated to the south of 
the Botanical School, and has been de- 


signed by Mr. Arnold Mitchell. The 
ground floor is occupied by a large lec- 
ture hall, the office and library. The 


first floor is devoted to the biological 
sciences, comprising a lecture room, ele- 
mentary and advanced biological labora- 
tories, and private rooms for the pro- 


JAMES GIBBS, ARCHITECT. 


fessor of agricultural botany, the lec- 


turer in agricultural physiology and 
zoology, and the consulting zoologist and 
botanist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, who are at present 
members of the staff. The second floor 
is designed for agricultural chemistry 
and physics, and contains a lecture room, 
a large elementary laboratory, an ad- 
vanced laboratory, various other work- 
rooms, and the private room of the 
Drapers’ professor. The basement and 
attic provide store and preparation rooms, 


and the necessary greenhouse. 
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BULEDINGS OR etki YEAR. 


HE important buildings of the year, 
being for the most part civic build- 
ings or large business premises, are 
no index to the general state of the 
building industry. Seeing them, the 
casual observer might that 
things were in a very fair way with 
architects and builders. That this is 
not the case is evident from the trade 

reports. Undoubtedly trade in general has improved, but 

the building industry has not yet felt the improvement to 
any appreciable degree, and the reports from various parts of 
the country all record a very small amount of work. 

In London during the past year the fine new building in 
Whitehall for H.M. Office of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues has been completed from designs by Mr. John 
triumphal archway and Admiralty extension has been erected 
Murray, and at the top of the same thoroughfare the 
from the designs of Sir Aston Webb and Mr. E. Ingress 
Bell. At the time of writing the Government and the London 
authorities concerned are still at loggerheads as to who shall 
bear the cost of making this fine termination of the Mall 
effective towards Charing Cross by pulling down the build- 
ings that now block the view. It is to be hoped that some 
arrangement to secure this result will be arrived at, otherwise 
the scheme will be ruined. The architects of H.M. Office of 
Works (of which Sir Henry Tanner is the chief) have added 
several notable buildings to the metropolis during the past 
twelve months; in particular, the new General Post Office 
in Newgate Street, the National Gallery extension, and the 
new post office and meteorological office at South Kensing- 
ton. Another important Government work is the British 
Museum extension, now well on the way to completion 
according to the design of Mr. J. J. Burnet. Great progress 
has been made with the Wesleyan Methodist Hall on the 
Aquarium site at Westminster, and the architects, Messrs. 
Lanchester and Rickards, are to be congratulated on what 
is likely to be a magnificent building. In Pall Mall the 
Royal Automobile Club, by Messrs. Mewes and Davis, has 
been practically completed externally, and now that the 
scaffolding is removed we see a fine Classic fagade. On the 
north side of St. Paul’s Churchyard the new St. Paul’s 
Cross has been erected from designs by Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, with figures at the base by one of our most im- 
portant sculptors, Mr. Bertram Mackennal. Among the busi- 
ness premises must be mentioned the building in Mortimer 
Street by Messrs. William and Edward Hunt, and that in 
Regent Street by Mr. Verity, both of which introduce an 
imposing type of design common in America, but of which 
we, unfortunately, have only too few examples in_ this 
country. In Piccadilly the Norwich Union building has 
been erected from designs by Messrs. Ernest Runtz and 
Ford, and the Piccadilly Arcade from designs by Mr. G. 
Thrale Jell. Among other London buildings of the year 
may be mentioned the new Cordwainers’ Hall in Cannon 
Street, by Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke; the new Turner Wing 
at the Tate Gallery, by Mr. W. H. Romaine-Walker ; and 
the Albemarle Club, by Messrs. Smith and Brewer. 

At Sheffield the new General Post Office designed by Mr. 
Walter Pott, of H.M. Office of Works, has been completed 
and opened, as also the Grand Hotel by Messrs. Connon and 
Chorley and the new baths in Glossop Road by Mr. Nun- 
week ; while the Royal Infirmary extension by Messrs. Gibbs, 
Flockton, and Teather and the Royal Hospital extension 
by Messrs. C. and C. M. Hadfield are at the present time 
approaching completion. 

In Glasgow the buildings of the year include the Church of 
St. Aloysius, by Mr. Menart—a building of reinforced con- 
crete which possesses an interior of very fine proportions ; a 

very high building for the Northern Assurance Co; in» St. 


assume 


Vincent Street, by Messrs. John A. Campbell and A. D. 
Hislop ; the Alhambra Music Hall in Wellington Street, by 
Messrs. J. J. Burnet and Son; and the Savings Bank and 


offices in New City Road, by Mr. Neil C. Duff. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne the new premises of the Alliance 
Assurance Co. were completed early in the year by Messrs. 
Newcombe and Newcombe, and at the present time the fol- 
lowing buildings are being completed:—New assembly 
rooms, etc., for Messrs. Tilley and Co. (Mr. C. S. Erring- 
ton, architect), Northern Conservative Club (Messrs. Cackett 
and Burns Dick, architects), and reinforced concrete ware- 
houses for Bainbridge and Co, 

At Liverpool the Lady Chapel of the new Cathedral has 
been completed from Mr. Gilbert Scott’s designs, and is a 
notable addition to modern Gothic work. The huge Royal 
Liver Building designed by Mr. Aubrey Thomas has been 
practically finished as far as the exterior is concerned, while 
among other new work is the School of Art extension (Messrs. 
Willink and Thicknesse, architects), the Royal Infirmary ex- 
tension (Mr. J. Francis Doyle, architect), the Bank telephone 
exchange (Messrs. Bromley and Watkins, architects), and 
the Engineering Laboratory extension (Messrs. Briggs, Wol- 
stenholme, and Thornely, architects). Another new  build- 
ing, now being erected, is the Students’ Union, of which 
Professor Reilly is the architect. 


Messrs. 


The new buildings at Leicester include the Masonic Hall 
by Mr. Howard H. Thomson, the new nurses’ home at the 
Infirmary (Messrs. Everard, Son and Pick, architects), and 
the Victoria Road Church Institute (Mr. G. Lawton Brown, 
architect). 

At Manchester the huge new building for the Y.M.C.A. 
(Messrs. Woodhouse, Corbett, and Dean, architects) has 
been practically completed—a building which has a great 
deal of the interior accommodation of quite unusual charac- 
ter, such as a swimming bath, gymnasium, and running track 
on the upper floors. The extension to the Refuge Assurance 
building has been completed from designs by Mr. Paul Water- 
house, the Palatine Bank, from designs by Messrs. Briggs, 
Wolstenholme, and Thornely, and the Albert Hall from 
designs by Messrs. J. Morley and Son. Large warehouses 
have been erected by Mr. Fairhurst and Mr. Birkett, the 
Zion Church has been built from designs by Messrs. Brad- 
shaw and Gass, and the Church House from designs by Mr. 
John Brooke. At Fallowfield Mr. Percy Scott Worthington 
has erected a Women’s Hostel, and at Didsbury a new de- 
partment for girls has been added by Messrs. J. and J. 
Swarbrick. 

Dublin’s new buildings include the Royal College of 
Science, of which Sir Aston Webb and Mr. E. Ingress Bell 
are the architects, and the new Technical School designed 
by the City Architect, Mr. C. J. MacCarthy ; Bradford’s the 
Town Hall extension (Mr. F. E. P. Edwards and Mr. 
Norman Shaw, associated architects), and the textile 
school by Mr. Reginald G. Kirkby. 

At Dundee two branch libraries of excellent design have 
been erected by the City Architect, Mr. James Thomson, who 
also designed the new Central Library and the Central Baths 
extension, now in course of erection. 

At Birmingham good progress has been made with the 
Council House extension, of which Messrs. Ashley and Win- 
ton Newman are the architects. A new cemetery chapel has 
been built at Handsworth from designs by Mr. W. H. Bid- 
lake, some schools by Messrs. Buckland and Haywood- 
Farmer, Mr. E. F. Reynolds, and Messrs. Crouch, Butler, 
and Savage, and a new building—St. Philip’s Hall—added 
to the Oratory by Messrs. Cossins, Peacock and Bewlay. 

At Leeds several fine blocks of business premises have been 
erected, and at Burton-on-Trent the new police courts have 
been built from designs by Mr. Henry Beck. 


new 
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THE WESLEYAN METHODIST HALL, 


Wesleyan Methodist Hall at 


The new 


Westminster, 


design of Messrs. Lanchester and Rick- 


ards, 
the old Royal Aquarium. 


design has undergone considerable modi- 


fication, the 


prominent features of the eas front hav- 


ing been abandoned. 
faced entirely 
steel casements, 


the same metal. 


now being erected from the 


FF.R.I.B.A., occupies the site of 
The original 


two towers intended to form 


The elevations are 
with Portland stone, with 
and window furniture of 
Much economy of space 


€2 


exclusively religious features of the ac- 
commodation there are the usual charac- 
teristics of large concert halls. The main 
staircase and entrance hall have been car- 
ried out in Hopton-Wood stone with 
The basement has 


plaster enrichments. 


been designed for use as a tea-meeting 


hall. 
be available for letting purposes, and the 


A large part of the building will 
basement and south-east corner will be 
occupied by a branch of the London City 
and Midland Bank 
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head and Sons; heating and ventilation, 
Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd. ; case- 
and Waters; 
electric wiring and _ telephones, 
Strode and Co. 
Co.% 


and 


ments, Messrs. Wenham 
Messrs. 
; lift, Messrs. Wadsworth 
stoves, Bratt.) Cols 
Co.; fibrous plaster work 
Messrs. Martyn and Co. ; decorative and 


and Messrs, 


bran 


plain plasterwork, Messrs. Veronese ; 


WECHS lava- 


Messrs. Shanks and Co. ; 


tories, Messrs. 


Davis and Bennett ; uri- 
Tylor 


nals, Messrs. and Co. ; mosaic 


CROSS-SECTION OF WESLEYAN METHODIST HALL, WESTMINSTER 


within the building has been effected by 


the extensive use of reinforced concrete 


on the Kahn system. Although the work 
has only been proceeding for about two 
years, the exterior is well on the way to 
(the increase in 


completion, the dome 


the height of which was recommended 


and adopted shortly after the scheme was 
selected) being the chief architectural fea- 
ture remaining to be erected. The in- 
terior is still in a state of incompletion, 
and it is stated that at least three years 
must elapse before the building is alto- 
gether finished. 

The main hall prev ides accommodation 
for 225590 people, and, for an, orchestra 


of 500 performersapoin addition to. “the, 


The carving on the exterior is almost 
lavishly elaborate, 
from detail 
able to show. 


tended that the 


as may be judged 


the view which we are 
Although it may be con- 
character of the ornamen- 
tation is hardly suited to the purpose 
which the name of the building implies, 
the addition to London of a building of 


undoubted and 


architectural originality 
achievement must assuredly outweigh any 
purely sentimental considerations. 

The building is being carried out by 
Messrs. Dove Bros., 


of Islington; and 


among the sub-contractors may be men- 


pone the following :—Reinforced con- 


ete “Messrs. The Trussed) 10 Concréte 9" 


Steel Go; marble, Messrs. ie Ssep HW) White! 


sons 1ueeA 


(Sttuctional En gineering?! 


work, Messrs. Diespeker and Co. ; lead- 


work, Messrs. J. W. Singer and Sons; 
asphalt work, Messrs. William Salter, 
and Co. ; plaster and Keene’s 
cement, Messrs. The Gotham Co., Ltd. ; 


fire-resisting staircases in Excelsior stone, 


Edwards 


and zm situ pavings to floors, galleries, 
etc., Messrs. The Excelsior Patent Stone 


Co. ; “Zenith’’ floor springs, Mr. James 
Gibbons; ivory glazed bricks, Messrs. 
The Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd: Inthe 


construction of the building the Turk 
patent drying process (Messrs. The Turk 
System Drying Co.) has been adopted. 
For the accompanying cross-section 
imei ate cindebted/ tox f7Concrete: and, Con- 


ral rdw 3I919 


nisdtio~ sdt 10% iri cas dot ysv 
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NEW GENERAL POST-OFFICE, LONDON. 


The new general post-office for London, 
the architect of which is Sir Henry Tan- 
ner, of H.M. Office of Works, is one of 
the important buildings of the year. It 
was opened in November. The building 
was commenced early in 1906, and rein- 
forced concrete has been used through- 
out, by which, it is estimated, a saving 
of about £60,000 has been effected. 
Around the site is a retaining wall some 
27ft. in height, and from 7in. to 8in. 
thick only, strengthened by beams, and 
The 


total floor area of this our largest post- 


strutted from the main buildings. 
office exceeds ten acres. The construction 
is exceedingly light, although abundantly 
strong, the supports being placed from 
35ft. to 45ft. apart, affording the least 
possible obstruction to the work and the 
arrangement of the fittings. The main 
beams are arched. 

There are two blocks, one of seven 
storeys, next King Edward Street, con- 
taining the public office and the control- 


NEW GP.O, KING EDWARD STREET, 


LONDON : 


ler’s offices, and the main block, of six 
storeys, next Newgate Street, providing 
accommodation for sorting purposes, 
postmen’s rooms, etc, on the ground floor, 
rooms for foreign work on the first floor, 

with 
Retir- 


ing rooms for the different grades are also 


and refreshment rooms above, 


kitchen and the requisite offices. 
provided. The sub-ground floor and 
part of the basement are used for stores. 
The sorting racks, if placed end to end, 
would extend a distance of more than 
two miles. The dimensions of the ground- 
floor sorting room are 3ooft. by 185ft. 
The two lower floors, which extend under 
the whole building, measure 446ft. east 
and west, and 21oft. north and south. By 
a system of corbelling, the east platform 
is free from obstruction by columns. 
There is a covered bridge, also of rein- 
forced concrete, connecting the two build- 
ings, while two subways connect the new 
with the older buildings on the eastern 
side of King Edward Street. 


ENTRANCE TO PUBLIC OFFICE. 


SIR HENRY TANNER (H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS), ARCHITECT. 


The public office is the largest in this 
country, the dimensions being 152ft. 
long by 53ft. wide, with a counter run- 
ning the whole length. This room, with 
its entrances, has been treated somewhat 
elaborately, Irish green marble being 
used for the dado, pilaster panels, and 
door architraves, and an Italian green 
marble for the remainder. ‘The pilas- 
ters and piers have bases and capitals 
of bronze, the key-blocks to the arches 
being of the same metal. Bronze is also 
used for the counter edges and screen, 
table edges, window frames, and elec- 
troliers. The counter front is of Irish 
green marble, with bronze consoles and 
ornaments. The floor is of mosaic, and 


the fittings are of wainscot. 


The exteriors of the building towards 
the streets are of Portland stone with 
granite plinth, the concrete work being 
finished in cement. A large part of the 
western end is temporary, as an extension 
is contemplated. The building is warmed 
There are thir- 


teen lifts, and a system of conveyors has 


by hot-water radiators. 


been installed for carrying letters from 
the posting boxes, etc., to different 


points. 


Messrs. Holloway Bros. were respon- 
sible for the reinforced concrete work, 
stonework, plastering, plumbing, joinery, 
etc. ; Messrs. Lee Bros., the marble 
work; Messrs. Diespeker and Co., the 
mosaic and terrazzo paving; Messrs. R. 
Waygood and Co., Ltd., the lifts; 
Messrs. H. J.‘Cash andi@omeigdssthe 
heating and fire mains; Messrs. Henry 
Hope and Sons, steel sashes and brass 
and bronze finger plates ; Messrs. George 
Wragge, Ltd., bronze window frames, 
bronze beads for marble, bronze grille 
and name plates ; Messrs. H. H. Martyn 
and Co., plaster modelling, gates and 
railings King Edward Street, public 
office counter, wood carving ; Messrs. The 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co., the 
‘Tonks 7uLtd. 
brass divisions to sorting tables, grille in 


block flooring ; Messrs. 


enquiry office, etc. ; Messrs. The French: 
Asphalte Co., the west yard; Messrs. 
The Limmer Asphalte Co., the roof and’ 
The Bromsgrove: 
Guild, electric street lamps, bronze elec- 
tric light fitings in public office, and 
posting boxes; Messrs. Siemens Bros., 


east yard; Messrs. 


some of the sorting office fittings ; Messrs. 
Jones and Willis, gates and railings to 
Giltspur Street . 
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| General View from the Mall, looking towards Charing Cross. 


Detail of Wing. 


(| TRIUMPHAL ARCHWAY AND ADMIRALTY EXTENSION AT THE CHARING CROSS END OF THE MALL, LONDON. 
SIR ASTON WEBB, C.B., R.A. AND E INGRESS BELL, F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECTS. 
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PROCESSIONAL ARCHWAY 


The extension to the Admiralty, car- 
ried out from the design of Sir Aston 
Webb and Mr. E. Ingress Bell, forms a 
triumphal termination to the Mall, and 
gives access to Charing Cross. It con- 
sists of north and south wings connected 
by three arches, the middle one of which 
is to be used exclusively for Royalty, 
those on either side being for ordinary 
west. 


vehicular traffic going east and 


The south wing, which communicates 


with the principal Admiralty building 
by a bridge, is to be used entirely for 
office purposes, but the north wing 
chiefly provides the official residence of 


the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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The general contractors for the work 
Gor 
sub-contractors 


were Messrs. John Mowlem and 
etd ne 
were as follows: Plastering, Messrs. A. 
and S. Wheater; wood block flooring, 
Messrs. The Acme Flooring and Paving 
Co. ; Portland stone, Messrs. The Bath 
Ltd 
Messrs. Fenning and Co.; marble and 
tile floors, Marble and 
Tile Co. ; locks and bronze ironmongery, 


principal 


Stone Firms, marble work, 


Messrs. Mosaic 


Messrs. Charles Smith, Sons, and Co. ; 
lifts, The Otis Co.3 
heating, Messrs. Haden and Sons; steel- 


Messrs. Elevator 


and Co., 
and Messrs. Redpath Brown and Co. ; 


work, Messrs. Dorman Long 


December 31st, 1910. 


AND ADMIRALTY EXTENSION. 


gates and railings, in course of construc- 
tion by Messrs. Strode and Co. and 
Hart, Peardssand* Co 
electric wiring and fitting, Messrs. Cash 


Messrs. Son, 
and Co. ; electric bells, Messrs, Larkins 
and Co.; sanitary plumbing, Messrs. 
Matthew Hall and Co., with Dent and 
Hellyer fittings; stone carving, Mr. W. 
S. Frith; asphalte, Messrs. The Limmer 
Asphalte Co. ; Mr. 
James Gibbons. 

In the construction of the building 
electric 


window fittings, 


and steam derrick cranes by 


Messrs. Butters Bros. and Co., of Glas- 


gow, have been used. 


SAV OY (HIOTEL =EX TENSION: 


The erection of the new river front to 
the Savoy Hotel constitutes a record in 
rapid building. The extension, which 
included the demolition of the old front 
and the erection of a new one with in- 


creased accommodation, was commenced 


THE !NEW RIVER 


on August rst, and by the first week in 
October the new portion was ready for 
In addition to 
the series of new suites of rooms, each 


the reception of visitors. 


of which comprises bed-room, _ sitting- 


room, and bath-room, a new top floor 


IFRONT OF {THE {SAVOY ‘HOTEL 


p COLLCUTT AND HAMP. ARCHITECTS. 


has been added for the exclusive accom- 
modation of the domestic staff. The 
granite columns which rise from the base 
of the building to the second floor were, 
atter elaborate calculations, found to be 
of insufficient strength to support the 
superposed weight of the new work ; and, 
although they actually carry the two suc- 
ceeding floors, the weight is mainly sus- 
tained by large cantilever girders. The 
facade, therefore, is really suspended 
from these huge girders, which run _be- 
tween the top floor and the floor below. 
The “Carrara’’ facade, which is 200ft: 
long by 8o0ft. high, was erected in the 
record time of less than three weeks. The 
new front is 8ft. nearer the Thames 
Embankment than the old one. The 
extension is lighted by electricity, and 
heated on the “Cable’’ system. Messrs. 
Collcutt and Hamp, of London, were 
the architects, Leslie and 
Among the 
sub-contractors were the following :— 


and Messrs. 
Co., the general contractors. 
Carrara ware and internal plumbing, 
Messrs. Doulton and Co. ; constructional 
steelwork, Messrs. Handyside and Co. ; 
marble work, Messrs. Burke and Co. ; 
casements and gearing, Messrs. Richard- 
son and Co. and Messrs. Thomas Elsley, 
Ltd. ; roof tiling, Messrs. Roberts, Ad- 
lard, and Co.; water supply, Messrs. 
Mather and Platt ; heating, Messrs Crit- 
tall and Co.; Vitreous tiles, 
Chance Bros. and Co., Ltd. In the con- 
struction of the building the Turk patent 
system of drying (Messrs. The Turk Sys- 
tem Drying Co.) was adopted. 


Messrs. 


For the accompanying illustration we 
are indebted to the “ Queen.”’ 


December 3lst, 1910, 
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THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 


The new premises for the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, now being erected in Pall 
Mall on the site of the old War Office, 
have been designed by Messrs. Mewes 
and Davis and E. Keynes Purchase, of 
London. The facade, which is executed 
in Portland stone, is French Renaissance 
in style. It measures approximately 


The 


sculpture in the pediment, which repre- 


22oft. in length by 8oft. in height. 


marble staircase. ‘The ground floor con- 
tains restaurant, reception-room, stran- 
gers’ room, and club room, and a great 
gallery ; and the first floor provides mem- 
bers’ restaurant, billiard-room, card 
room, library, etc. 


Epe 


Company, Ltd., are the general contrac- 


Messrs. Building Construction 


tors, and the following are some of the 


sub-contractors: Constructional — steel- 


squash racquets courts, Messrs. Crosby 
and Co. ; heating and ventilating, domes- 
tic hot-water appliances, fitting up of 
kitchen and kitchen services, etc., Messrs. 
Richard Crittall and Co. ; drainage and 
sanitary fittings and wall tiling, Messrs. 
Doulton and Co. ; pavement lights and 
cast-iron windows and ceiling lights in 


swimming bath, Messrs. British Luxfer 


Prism Syndicate, 


Ltd.; iron skylights 


ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


sents Science inspiring the Allied Trades, 
was modelled and carved by M. Faivre, 
Cre bans! 


for the remainder of the sculpture, and 


M. Ragon prepared the models 


carved the cartouche over the main en- 
trance and the emblems under the en- 
tablature representing Earth, Air, Fire, 
and Water. The 


lavishly appointed, includes a swimming 


interior, which is 


‘bath 86ft: by 32ftv, surrounded: by»:a 


marble pavement, and approached by ‘a 


work, Messrs. Redpath Brown and 
Co.; wrought-iron and bronze work, 
Messrs. Hart, Son, and Peard, and 
Messrs. Spital and Clark ; decoration of 
billiard room, card room, committee 


room, library, etc., the Building Con- 
struction Co., in conjunction with Messrs. 
George Jackson and Sons, Ltd. ; marble 
work in swimming bath, Messrs. Farmer 
and Brindley ; that in the Turkish bath 
by Messrs. A,;Lee, and Bros. 5, 


Lf 


three. goa 


MEWBS AND DAVIS AND E. KEYNES PURCHASE, F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECTS. 


and glazing, Messrs. Rendle and Co. ; 
eight electric lifts, Otis Elevator Co. ; two 
hydraulic lifts, in the Pall Mall area, 
Messrs. A. and P. 
Messrs. Stuart’s 

for reinforced concrete work, 


Stevens ; pavings, 
Granolithic Co. ; 
Indented 
bars ; window fittings and radiator grilles 
Mr. James Gibbons; glazed bricks and 
tiles, and “Renton’’ floor channel for 
swimming bath, Messrs. The Leeds Fire- 
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BRITISH MUSEUM EXTENSION. 


The British Museum extension, which 
is being carried out to the design of Mr. 
Jo)\2-Burnet, AJR2S:A:, FOR ebeAl as 


as regards the exterlor—practically 


complete. The fagade, which is of the 
Tonic order, faces Montague Place, and 
has been executed in Portland stone. A 
forecourt still remains to be built round 
the main entrance, on either side of which 
will be placed a large lion, modelled by 
Sir George Frampton, R.A. These lions 
will be in keeping with the character of 
the lower portion of the building, and in 
the conventional Greek manner. 

All the windows are to be in metal, the 
desire being to emphasise the extreme 
simplicity of the masonry. There will 


be a rich lead cresting over the top cor- 


General View, looking ,West, 


nice, with crowns and sceptres at inter- 
vals over the columns. In the centre will 
be placed a large Minerva head, the 
model portions of which will be in cast 
lead. Considerable care has been taken 
to correct optical defects, which in many 
modern buildings are so destructive to 
the satisfactory appearance of a Classic 
facade. All the columns, it is interest- 
ing to note, are tilted inwards from the 
axis to the extent of 2tin., thus prevent- 


ing the front from appearing to lean to- 
wards the street. The columns are also 
irregularly spaced, the distance between 
each decreasing from the centre, and the 
tendency to crush at the middle of the 
building has been completely avoided. 
The building is expected to be completed, | 
with the exception of the interior fittings, 
about the middle of next summer. 


The accompanying photographs, taken 
within the past fortnight, should be re- 
garded only as showing the present con- 
dition of the work. With the hoarding 
in position, hiding the base of the build- 
ing, the windows unglazed, and the lead 
cresting missing, the representation is 
to that extent incomplete and defective ; 
but sufficient is shown to indicate the 
massive character of the work and the 
refinement of the proportions and detail. 


In connection with the extension a 
street widening scheme has been carried | 
out, giving a very effective setting to the 
new front. | 


Pavings within the building have been | 


il a rn End. ‘ ne 
lea Peet CE Ith: laid by Messrs. Stuart’s Granolithic Co., | 


BRITISH MUSEUM EXTENSION: THE NEW FACADE TO MONTAGUE PLACE. ee 
J. J. BURNET, A.R.S.A. F.R.IB.A. AND SON, ARCHITECTS. Peed | 
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NEW BUILDING' FOR H.M. OFFICE OF WOODS, FORESTS, AND LAND REVENUES, 
JOHN MURRAY, F.RIBA., ARCHITECT, 
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WHITEHALL, LONDON. 
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FV OERICE OE WOODSsANS 


Now that Regent Street can no longer 
claim to be an example of consistent ar- 
Whitehall 
likely to become the most jmposing 


chitectural dignity, seems 


thoroughfare in London. It is occupied 
mainly by Government buildings, which 
naturally offer far more opportunity for ar- 
chitectural effect than do business pre- 
mises. At the bottom, on the west side, 


is the large block housing the Local 


il 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO H.M. OFFICE OF WOODS 


Government Board, which was designed 
by the late Mr. J. M. Brydon. An arch- 
way joins this building to Scott’s great 
Home Office block. To the north are Sir 
Charles Barry’s Treasury building, the 
little building of the Scottish Office, 
Kent’s Horse Guards, and Ripley’s Ad- 
miralty building, and still further to the 
north, Sir Aston Webb’s triumphal ter- 


mination to the Mall. On the opposite 


December 31st, 1910, 


EORESIS: 


side, from the southern end, are Gwydir 
House, Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall, 
the new War Office, and the Office of 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. 
This last-named building, designed by 
Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A., is pro- 
bably the best of the new Government 
buildings erected in Whitehall. It stands 
on a narrow site between Whitehall Place 
and Great Scotland Yard (which is being 


, FORESTS, AND LAND REVENUES. 
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H.M. OFFICE OF WOODS, 


carried through 4oft. wide into White- 
hall) and the cornices and storeys are in 
alignment with those of the War Office 
adjoining. The site was formerly occu- 
pied by old buildings erected at the end 
of the eighteenth century, and the ground 
was once part of the garden of old 
Whitehall Palace. 


tions numerous larch and fir piles which 


During the excava- 


supported the old building were un- 
covered, and some, it is interesting to 
note, were found to be as sound as new 
timber. 

From the accompanying plan it will 
be seen that a hall is arranged in the 
centre of the building, in which the lift 
is placed, with staircase on three sides, 
and around which are grouped the offices. 
Throughout the interior the strictest 
economy is observable, the offices, with 
the exception of two or three on the prin- 
cipal floor—the first floor—being no dif- 
ferent from those usually found in ordi- 
nary business premises; the building, 
indeed, devoid of any attempt at in- 
terior elaboration, is no other than a busi- 
ness building. The exterior, however, 
as part of an important thoroughfare, 


has called for greater architectural con- 


FORESTS, AND LAND REVENUES: 


sideration. But there is nothing florid 
about it, the enrichment being confined 
well within limits, and made to embellish 
the architectural lines instead of over- 
running them. The fenestration is good. 


and the use of the Ionic Order effective. 


ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR 


In the original design vases were shown 
on the piers of the balustrade that crowns 
the building; these, in fact, were actu- 
ally executed and placed in position, but 
were subsequently taken down in defer- 
ence to the opinion of those in authority. 
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H.M. OFFICE OF WOODsS, 


The facades are faced with Portland 
stone from the ge Wakeham quarries. 


The building is supported by a raft of 
concrete and the basements are enclosed 
with concrete retaining walls. The princi- 
pal staircase is constructed of reinforced 
concrete covered with “Silex’’ stone. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
John Mowlem and Co., Ltd. ; and among 
the sub-contractors were the following : 


FORESTS, AND LAND REVENUES: 


TOWARDS STAIRCASE. 


Heating and hot water, Messrs. Rosser 
and Russell, Ltd.; lifts, Messrs. R. 
Waygood and Co., Ltd. ; lift enclosures, 
Messrs. the Bromsgrove Guild ; sanitary 
fittings, Messrs. Doulton and Co., Ltd. ; 
chimneypieces, Mr. John P. White; 
grates, Messrs. J. and R. Corker; tile 
surrounds and kerbs, Messrs. Sherwin 
and Cotton; Hopton Wood Stone for 
staircase, Messrs. Hopton Wood Stone 


Firms, Ltd. ; prism lights, Messrs. The 


December 31st, 1910. 


See a 


VIEW ON FIRST FLOOR, LOOKING 


British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd. ; 
plastering, Messrs. James Annan, Ltd. ; 
entrance door furniture, Messsrs. Charles 
Smith, Sons, and Co., Ltd., Birming- 
ham; paint, Messrs. Sissons Bros. and 
Co. ; bronze vestibule lamp, Messrs. J. 
W. Singer and Sons, Ltd. 

In the erection of the building, electric 
and steam derrick cranes by Messrs. But- 


ters Bros. and Co., of Glasgow, were 


used, 


8 aaa 


a a 
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THE ALBEMARLE CLUB, LONDON. 


The Albemarle Club was founded in 
1874, and is one of the earliest of its 
kind 


New premises being desired, the club 


being both for men and women. 


acquired, a year o1 two ago, No. 37, 
Dover Street, London, W., built in 1765- 


1774, from designs by Sir Robert 
Taylor, and formerly the Bishop of 


Ely’shouse. The shape of the site necessi- 


tated a long corridor to the chief rooms 


THE ALBEMARLE 


CLUB, DOVER STREET, LONDON: WEST STAIRCASE. 


on the ground floor, and, in order to 
obtain this, unobstructed, the old stone 
staircase from the ground to the first 
was removed and re-fixed above. 
Owing to adjoining lights, it was not pos- 
sible to connect the front and back por- 
tions of the building above the first floor, 
so the main staircase, which is placed 
half-way along the corridor, is only car- 
west 


ried up one floor, and east and 


i oe 
NS 
q Fe Qh OS 


Dicoosccce 


yy 


als 


The bil- 


liard-room, which has been placed in the 


staircases are continued above. 


roof of the Dover Street portion, in con 
sequence of the front having been set 
back behind the parapet, is hardly visible 
from the street. The work is carried out 
with great skill, and is very carefully de- 
tailed. 
Gray’s Inn 
tects; 


Messrs. Smith and Brewer, of 


Square, were the archi- 


Photo: E. Dockree. 


SMITH AND BREWER, ARCHITECTS. 
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The general contractors were Messrs. 
Patman and Fotheringham, Ltd. ; fire 
resisting floors throughout by Messrs. the 
Kleine Patent 


Syndicate, Ltd. ; wood-block floors by 


Fire-resisting Flooring 


Messrs. Bassant Bros., Ltd. : plaster 
work by Mr. G. P. Bankart, Messrs. G. 
Jackson and Sons, Ltd., and Messrs. G. 
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and <A. 
sanitary work by Messrs. J. 
Ltd. ; heating, 
Crittall and Co. ; 


Brown, Ltd.; plumbing and 
Bolding and 
Sons, Messrs. Richard 
ceiling lights and fire- 
the British 


Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd. ; door fur- 


resisting glazing, Messrs. 


niture and locks by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard and Co., Ltd., and Mr. James 
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Gibbons ; stoves, grates, etc., by Messrs. 
Thomas Elsley, Ltd., Messrs. the 
Carron Co., and Messrs. Ames and 


Hunter ; ft cage, Mr. John P. White ; 
Hopton-Wood stone chimneypieces and 
hearths, Messrs. the Hopton- Wood Stone 
iges 


land Cement Manufacturers, Lid. 


Firms, cement, Messrs. the Port 


BUSINESS PREMISES, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON. 


Among the new buildings completed 
this year in the West End of London is 
the fine block of business premises with 
its main frontage to Mortimer Street and 
side elevation to Great Portland Street, 
the architects of which were Messrs. 
William and Edward Hunt. 

The building occupies the site of the 
Club, 


been designed with the accommodation 


old German Athenzeum and has 
of two halls, the principal one being on 


the ground floor, with entrance from 
Mortimer Street through a corridor, on 
each side of which are showrooms and 


offices. The remainder of the building 


NEW LIBRARY 


Mr. Lorimer has already to his credit 
a long list of delightful buildings, almost 
exclusively domestic, and to the number 
must now be added the new library 
building which has been carried out from 
his designs at the University of St. 
Andrews. This building forms an addi- 
tion to the accommodation of the existing 
library building, and is joined to it by 


the neck shown on the plan. It was 


built with funds supplied by Mr. 
Wy, ¥*IRST FLOOR PLAN. 
“Y 


OLD BUILDING 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDING, ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 


is planned for showrooms, offices, ete. 
The elevations are of Portland stone 
from the Western quarry, that to Morti- 
mer Street having a shield charged with 
the Howard de Walden arms and other 
ornaments in bronze. The roofs are laid 
with U-section red tiles and green West- 
The 


casements, 


windows have 
the 


roof-lights being also of iron. The whole 


morland _ slates. 


wrought-iron circular 

of the construction is fire-resisting. 
Messrs. H. and E. Lea were the general 

The 


as follows :—Stone 


contractors. sub-contractors were 


masonry, marble 


paving, and staircase: A. Lee and Bros., 


BUILDING, ST. 


Andrew Carnegie during the time he was 
Lord Rector of the University. 

The basement floor is from end to end 
a book stack. The central portion of 
the first floor contains a students’ read- 
ing-room, at each side of which there 


The 
whole space on each side of the reading- 


is a counter for passing out books. 


room, from top to bottom, is a_ book 


stack. These book stacks are made 


entirely of steel, and the floors are of 


READING 


D Saee here eae! ROOM a. Pea ere 


LAO 
casements and roof-lights, Howard and 
Cos 
and bronze work, William Hatton ; 


steelwork, heating, and ventilation, 


bronze ornaments, wrought steel 
stone 
carving, John Lineham; wood carving, 


H. H. Martyn and Co. ; 


terwork, The Birmingham Guild and H. 


decorative plas- 


and E. Lea; wood-block flooring, The 
Licks 
mantelpieces, The 
@oreeltdas 


glazed bricks and roofing tiles, Ames and 


Art Pavements and Decorations. 
and Burke and Co. ; 


Bell Range and Foundry 


Hunter ; pavement lights, The Improved 
Pavement Light Co. ; electric lift, The 


Easton Lift Co. 


ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 


glass, all the work in connection with 
this contract having been carried out by 
the Art Metal Construction Company of 
America. 

The floors (other than those of glass 
already referred to), the roofs and the 
columns of the buildings are of  rein- 
forced concrete executed by Stuart’s 
Granolithic Stone Co., on Wells’s sys- 
tem. The roof is covered with Limmer 


asphalt. 


R. S. LORIMER, A.RS.A., 


F.R.I.B.A. ARCHITECT 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, No. 


93, 


100 


Ground-floor Hall 


Basement Hall. 


MORTIMER STREET, LONDON. 


WILLIAM AND EDWARD HUNT, 


December 31st, 


ARCHITECTS 


1910. 
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THE FREEMASONS’ HALL, 


The new buildings of the Freemasons’ 
Hall at Leicester occupy a site at the rear 
of an old house, the front main portion 
of which was retained and altered inter- 
nally to suit the new circumstances. The 
house is connected with the new portion 
by a corridor 7ft. 6in. wide, and about 
65ft. long. 

Two of the reception rooms on the 
ground floor of the house are adapted as 
robing and cloak rooms, and the other 
rooms on this floor are devoted to care- 
taker’s apartments. 


101 


The grand staircase leads off from the 
centre of the long corridor and is the 
approach to the Lodge room on the first 
floor, with two ante-rooms. ‘The Lodge 
66ft. 


divided into three bays 


room 1s long and 35ft. wide, 
with coupled 
[onic columns and pilasters. It is lighted 
by six dormer semicircular windows 
above the main cornice cutting into the 
At the 


dais end of the hall the wall is panelled 


curve of the segmental ceiling. 


to a height of oft. in Kauri pine, 


polished, and in the centre pediment is a 
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BEIGE ST Ek 


Mr. Howard lel. 


F.R.I.B.A., of Leicester, was the archi 


Thomson, 


tect of the building. 

The 
craftsmen and eontractors engaged on the 
work :—Chief and W. 


Chambers, reinforced 


following were the principal 
contractors, A. 
Leicester ; con- 
crete, The Empire Stone Co., etceae leon 
don ; heating and ventilating and cooking 
apparatus, Ashwell and Nesbit, London 
and Leicester ; corridor flooring, British 
Doloment Flooring Co., London ; fibrous 


plaster, G. P. Bankart, London ; electric 


NEW MASONIC HALL, LEICESTER: THE LODGE ROOM. 


The main corridor leads to the ante- 
room and dining-room on the ground 
floor. The latter is 55ft. by 35ft., and 
16ft. 6in. high, accommodating about 
160 guests. The ante-room and dining- 
room. are separated by three pairs of 
the 
two rooms can be used together when 


French windows, by which means 
occasion requires, affording a total seat- 


ing accommodation for more than 200. 


Leading off the dining-room, but with- 
out doors into the corridor, are the scul- 
lery and kitchens, these being top-lighted 
fitted 


modern cooking convenience. 


and ventilated, and with every 


coat-of-arms executed in plaster coloured 
This coat-of-arms is the work 
of Mr. J. Crossland McClure, sculptor, 
of London. The electroliers and brackets 


and gilt. 


are in oxydised brass. 


The organ gallery is over the ante- 
room. A portion of it projects into the 


hall, and is supported on Doric columns. 


The Lodge room and dining-room are 
heated and ventilated on the plenum sys- 
tem, the remainder of the building being 


heated by low-pressure steam radiators. 


The buildings were formally opened 
by Lord Ampthill on April 25th last. 


Photo. J. 


Ramsden, 
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light fittings, Collins and Co., Leicester , 
iron roof construction, W. Richards and 
Son, 
Hope 


carving, Antony Smith, Leicester ; models 


Leicester; iron windows, Henry 


and Sons, Birmingham; wood 
for wood carving, J. Crossland McClure, 
London; sanitary fittings, George Jen- 
nings, Ltd., London; plumbing, Wm. 
Freer, Leicester; door furniture and 
locks, Collins and Co., Leicester ; con- 
Patent Victoria Stone Co., 


London ; electric light installation, Gent 


Crete. Steps, 
and Hurley, Leicester. Wall painting 
in the dining-room by Roland Barker, of 


Leicester. 


1910. 
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NU Robo FONE, EEICE STE Re INFIRMARY, 


The new nurses’ home at the Leices 
ter Infirmary is a detached block, the 
principal front facing south, and the 
arms at each end fronting to the east 
and west respectively. Every bedroom 
therefore receives direct sunlight during 
some portion of the day. 

The building is fire-resisting through- 
out. It provides 98 separate bedrooms 
on the first, second, and third floors, The 
ground floor is given up to the necessary 
sitting and other rooms. A lift is pro- 
vided from the bottom to the top of the 
building. Ample space for bicycles and 
stores is provided in the basement. The 
total cost of the building was about 
£20,000. 

Messrs. Everard, Son, and Pick, of 
Leicester, were the architects. 

The following firms (of Leicester, 
where not otherwise stated) carried out 
the various works :—General contractors, 


Henry Herbert and Sons; stonemasons, 


Pearson and Shipley; slaters, Ellis, 
s ENTRANCE TO NEW NURSES’ HOME AT LEICESTER INFIRMARY. 


Partridge and Co., Ltd.; plasterers, EVERARD, SON AND PICK, ARCHITECTS. 
Rimmington Brothers; founders, Cort, 
Paul and Cornick ; structural steelwork, 
Gimson and Co., Ltd. ; plumber, J. G. 
Carver ; painters, T. C. King and Co. ; 
heating, Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd. ; elec- 
tric lighting, T. H. Wathes and Co.. 
Ltd. ; lifts, Gimson and Co., Ltd. ; glazed 
wall tiling, Pilkington’s Tile and Pot- 
tery Co., Ltd., near Manchester ; ter- 
razzo. paving, Turpin’s Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don; composition flooring, Stonwod Fire- 
proof Flooring Co., Ltd., London ; sani- 
tary fittings, Doulton and Co., Ltd., 
London ; ironmongery and electric light 
fittings, Collins and Co.; grates, Cort, 
Paul and Cornick; clocks, Curtis and 
Horspool. 


Sie rHiLipSeSHALL. THE 
ORATORY, BIRMINGHAM. 


This building has recently been erected 
by the Fathers of the Oratory, Birming- 
ham, for the purposes of a parish hall. 

The exterior is faced with thin Black 
Country bricks in white mortar, with 
Hollington stone dressings; the roof 
being covered with green slates. 

The large hall has some enriched plas- 
ter-work by Messrs. Turner and Hann, 


Photos: Thomas Lewis. 


NEW NURSES’ HOME, LEICESTER: GROUND-FLOOR CORRIDOR. 


of King’s Heath, Birmingham. 
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The stone carving is by Messrs. Chid- 
ley, of Walsall, and the ornamental iron- 
work by Messrs. Hardman, Powell and 
Co., of Birmingham. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
J. Barnsley and Sons, and the archi- 
tects Messrs. Cossins, Peacock and Bew- 
lay, of Birmingham. 

The design, though simple in general 
character, has been worked out with 
great care, and the building is very 
pleasing. The fenestration is particu- 
larly good, while such parts as the 
small oval window over the doorway, 
and the embellishment of the latter, are 
ev.dences of refinement. 


(— 
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NEW POLICE STATION AND COURTS, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT, 


These buildings, just completed, have 
been erected on a long narrow site in 
Horninglow Street, and comprise police 
courts, police station, and a detached 
house for the superintendent of police. 
The courts and station have been kept 
distinct and separate from each other as 


YY 


much as possible. 

The courts block comprises a large 
court (4oft. by 31ft. 6in.), small occa- 
sional court (also used for children’s 
eases and for coroner’s inquests), hall 


By 
1 


EVERARD, SON AND PICK, 


(45ft. by r7ft. 6in.), rooms for wit- 
nesses, magistrates’ clerk, and retiring 
rooms for the magistrates. 


The police station has the usual charge 
room, with offices for inspector and 
superintendent adjoining. There are 
six cells, communicating directly with 
the docks in each court through a cor- 
ridor in the basement. Accommodation 
is provided for fourteen constables, with 
living rooms and kitchens on the ground 
floor, the sleeping cubicles, bathrooms, 
and cleaning and brushing and drying 
rooms being placed on the first floor, 
where an isolated sick bay is also pro- 
vided. At the rear of the station is an 
adequate drill yard, and beyond this the 
detached house for superintendent of 
police. A mortuary, with retiring room, 
and the dog-houses are in a small 
detached building in the yard. 


The main fronts have been carried out 
in Portland stone, with a base of Cornish 
granite, the dome being of lead, with 
cast enrichments. The elevations to the 
side road and the superintendent’s house 
are of brick, of a quiet Georgian treat- 
ment, with a modillion cornice of wood, 
and roofs of green slates. 


The internal treatment of the courts. 
block has had special attention, the large 
hall being the most noticeable feature. 
It is faced with Bath stone. The columns 
are of finely selected Hopton Wood 
stone, dull polished, and the floor also 
is of Hopton Wood. There is consider- 
able modelled plasterwork on the ceiling, 
which is arched, and the ceiling light is 
carried out in varied tones of white glass 
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ST. PHILIP'S HALL, THE ORATORY, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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NEW POLICE COURTS, BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENR Yes bE CKeARCHITEGT: 


ST. PHILIP'S HALL, THE ORATORY, BIRMINGHAM. COSSINS, PEACOCK AND BEWLAY, ARCHITECTS, 
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GRAND 


OWE 


SHEFFIELD, 


The Dining Hall. 


Ground-floor Plan, 


CONNON AND CHORLEY, FF.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS. 


1910, 


December 3lst, 1910. 


in lead. The two courts and the magis- 
trates’ room are all panelled in wainscot 
oak, and all the court fittings are of the 
same material. 

The 


work are Messrs. R. Kershaw and Sons. 


general contractors for the 


of Burton-on-Trent. The oak panellings 
and court fittings and the stone carving 
have been carried out by Messrs. R. 
Bridgeman Son, of Lichfield. 
Messrs. Martyn and Co., Ltd., of Chel- 


tenham, are responsible for the modelled 


and 
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GRAND HOTEL, SHEFFIELD 


This building was opened early in 
tg10, having been erected from the de- 
signs of Messrs. Connon and Chorley, of 
Leeds. It is an hotel of about 180 bed- 
rooms, with a proportionally much larger 
ground-floor area, the hotel being fitted 
for an extensive outside restaurant. busi- 
ness. The floor area of the ground levei 
is about 3,000 yds. super. The frontage 


to the main street is restricted, the chief 


hall 


lounge, which run parallel with the street 


a grill room. The combined and 


frontage, have at one end the main en- 
tance from the street, and at the other 
a billiard room of large dimensions. Two 
lift wells are ingeniously arranged ; and 
a large meeting room is lighted by three 
windows—two facing the street and one 
facing a light well, 

The 


contractors for the building were 


GRAND HOTEL, SHEFFIELD: ENTRANCE LOUNGE. 
CONNON AND CHORLEY, FF.RIB.A., ARCHITECTS. 


plasterwork, and Messrs. Henry Hope 
and Sons, of Birmingham, for the iron 
casements and the heating. The electric 
lighting is by Mr. John Richards, of 
Glazed bricks for 
were supplied by 
Did eon 


Burton-on-Trent. 


cells and corridors 


Messrs. James Woodward, 
Swadlincote. 


The architect is Mr. Henry Beck, of 


Burton-on-Trent, whose design was 
selected in a limited competition. The 


accompanying illustration is a reproduc- 
tion of the architect’s drawing, hung at 
this year’s Academy. 


area of the building being away from 
the principal thoroughfare. 

The ground floor plan gives a good 
idea of the excellent arrangement of the 
Various etc., which are 


rooms, offices, 


rendered indispensable by reason of 


modern methods of hotel life. Around 
the dining hall, which, it will be seen, 
occupies almost the whole of the rear 
portion of the building, are conveniently 
alranged two coffee rooms, a commer- 
cial room, a smoking room, and a serv- 
ing room (giving immediate access to the 


dining hall), a private dining room, and 


The 
fol- 
lows: Plumbing, Messrs. Mellowes and 
Co., of Sheffield and London ; plaster- 


Fidler, 


sub-contractors 


of Sheffield. 


Were; as 


Messrs. J. 


principal 


ing, Messrs. Hodkins and Jones, of 
Sheffield ; painting, Messrs. Eyre and 


Sons, of Chesterfield ; electric lighting, 
Messrs. S. Dixon Son, of 
leaded lights, Mr. W. Pape, of Leeds; 
marble work, The Leeds Marble Co. ; 
lifts, Messrs. Waygood and Co., of Lon- 


and Leeds ; 


don; furnishing and a latge portion of 
the decorations, by Messrs. Maple and 


Coe of London. 
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NEW #5 0EX TIES SCnOolk: 
BRADFORD. 


This building, now in course of erection 
for the housing of the Textile Industries 
Department of the Technical College, is 
from the design of Mr. Reginald G. 
Kirkby,2) dials ACR Le Bas The 
frontage to Carlton Street is devoted to 
classrooms, together with a large en- 
trance hall and staircase. The building 
is faced with local stone with ashlar 
dressings. The floors and_ staircases 
throughout are of reinforced concrete. 
To the rear of this building, which is 
only a portion of a large scheme, are 
combing, spinning, warping, and weaving 
sheds, which occupy an area of 16,000 
ft. super. The reinforced concrete work 
was executed by the United Kingdom 
Fireproofing Co., and the patent roof 
glazing by the British Luxfer Prism 
Syndicate, Ltd.; sanitary fittings by 
Messrs. Doulton and Co. 


UNITED COUNTIES BANK, 
CHELTENHAM. 


These premises have recently been 
erected in High Street, Cheltenham, at 
a total cost of about £3,000. The whole 
of the ground floor is occupied by the 
banking hall, manager’s room, strong- 
room, lavatories, etc., and the upper floor 
provides accommodation for a_ resident 
caretaker. 

The architects were Messrs. Cossins, 
Peacock, and Bewlay, of Birmingham, 
and the general contractors were Messrs. 
J. Dallow and Sons, of Blackheath, near 
Birmingham. 


(UNITED COUNTIES BANK, CHELTENHAM. COSSINS, PEACOCK AND BEWLAY, 
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NEW GENERAL POST-OFFICE, SHEFFIELD. 


This building was opened in July last. Above the cornice is an open balustrade With the exception of the doorways, 
The principal front is to Fitzalan Square with attic storey. ‘The main cornice 1s which are of Peterhead granite, with 
and the centre portion of this is divided continued round the building and it is Doric columns and entablature, the 
into five bays by Tonic columns, carried — intended to erect an additional storey to facades are of Darley Dale stone from 


to the full height of the two lower storeys. the Flat Street front at some future time. — the Stancliffe quarries. 
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The public office, 64ft. by 45ft., is 
lighted from both sides. Tt is paved with 
terrazzo and the ceiling is panelled in 
large square The walls are 
panelled to a height of 8ft. with light 
and dark Derbyshire marble, supplied by 
the Hopton-Wood Stone Firms, Ltd. The 
joinery is of teak, except the counter top, 
which is of Cuba mahogany. A public 


bays. 


telephone room with silence cabinets im- 
mediately adjoins the public office, and is 
treated similarly. 

The whole of the Flat Street wing 
on the ground floor is utilised for clerks, 
boy messengers, and store rooms. 

The lower ground floor under the pub- 
lic office is occupied by the battery room, 
retiring rooms for postmen and _ sorting 
clerks, and store rooms. The sorting 
office is 234ft. long and 6oft. wide in one 
part, and g5ft. in another. It is well 
lighted by windows on both sides, and by 
top lights. 

The first floor to Fitzalan Square con- 
tains the postmaster’s room and offices for 
writing clerks, accountants and_ engi- 
The telegraph instrument room 
occupies the whole of the Flat Street 
wing, and measures 148ft. by 45ft. The 
walls, similar to the sorting office, are 
of ivory white glazed bricks with green 
dado. 


Neers. 


The telephone room, 64ft. by 
45ft., is on the second floor. 

The architect of the building was Mr. 
Walter Pott, A.R.I.B-A., of H.M. 
Office of Works. The general contractors 
were Messrs. Waring and White (1906) 
Ltd., the clerk of works being Mr. W. T. 
Bowman. The structural work cost 
£49,000, the fittings £3,300, and the 
heating £2,300. The sub-contractors 
for steelwork were the Earl of Dudley’s 
Round Oak Works, 
joinery, 


Staffordshire; for 
Gillow, 
Lancaster ; for plastering, Messrs. Henry 
Johnson and Sons, Liverpool; and for 
slating, Messrs. A. and W. Allard, 
Clapham, London, S.W. The heating 
work was carried out by the Brightside 
Engineering Co., Sheffield ; the terrazzo 
floors by Messrs, Hodkin and Jones, 
Sheffield ; and the wood block floors by 
Messrs. Burgess, Liverpool. The follow- 


ing contractors were also employed on the 


Messrs. Waring and 


fittings: Messrs. H. Boot and Son, 
Sheffield; Messrs. J. Walsh, Ltd., 


Sheffield ; Messrs. Ash, Son, and Biggin, 
Sheffield ; Messrs. Fielding and Bottom- 
ley, Halifax; Messrs. C. Turnbull and 
Son, West Hartlepool; Messrs. W. 
Nicholson and Sons, Ltd., Leeds; and 


Messrs. The Educational Supply Asso- 
ciation, London. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE BUILDING, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The new building which has been 
erected for the Alliance Assurance Co. 
in Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
was completed in the remarkably short 
space of eleven months, from plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. Newcombe and New- 
combe, F. and A.R.I.B.A., of New- 
castle. 

The design of the exterior is Georgian 
in character, and effect has been obtained 
by massive proportions, rather than by 
an elaboration of detail. 

The offices of the company are entered 
through a portico having massive granite 
columns on either side, and comprise, 
besides the main office, secretary’s room, 
waiting room, etc. The clerks’ desks are 
arranged so that all face the counter. In 
the basement, which is well lighted by 
large windows, are further offices and 
strong-rooms. 

The main office is panelled to a height 
of 14ft. in oak, with fluted pilasters, the 
wood being left from the plane in its 
natural colour. The wall space above 
the panelling to a height of 7ft. is lined 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE BUILDING, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
* NEWCOMBE, F. AND A.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS. 


with Istrian marble, with green Cipollino: 
bands, and the main ceilings are finished. 
in modelled plaster, by Mr. John P. 
White, of Bedford. 

The private rooms are panelled in oak 
to a height of 7ft., above which is orna- 
mental plasterwork. The fireplaces have- 
carved oak mantels. 

The electric fittings, specially de- 
signed, are of bronze and cut glass. 
They were executed by Messrs. Spital 
and Clark, of London. The space in 
front of the counter is laid with rubber 
tiling, the remainder of the flooring being 
of wood blocks. 

The whole of the finishings, fittings, 
and furniture have been designed by the: 
architects. 

The remaining portions of the build- 
ings are arranged to be let off as offices. 

The general contractor for the work 
was Mr. Thomas Lumsden, of Jarrow. 
Messrs. Emley and Sons, Ltd.,. of New- 
castle, carried out the wall tiling andi 
terrazzo flooring, and supplied the princi- 
pal fireplaces. 


1, x i Photo: Thomas Lewis. 
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PREMISES FOR THE ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


NEWCOMBE AND NEWCOMBE, 


Photos : Thomas Lewts. 
COMPANY, MOSLEY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 


F. AND A.RIB.A, ARCHITECTS. 
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CHURCH OF ST: ALOYSIUS, GLASGOW. 


The special feature of this church is 
its concrete roof, a description of which 
appeared in the “Architects’ and Builders’ 
Journal ’’ for March 3oth last. 

The total dimensions are 15oft. long 
by 1ooft. across the transepts. 

In the style of architecture adopted for 
the building the difficulty has been the 
lighting, the Renaissance of sunny Italy 


CHURCH OF ST. ALOYSIUS, GLASGOW. 


allowing only very small openings. The 
difficulty has been solved by the introduc- 
tion of a series of domes, eight in number, 
each with good glass area, constructed in 
reinforced concrete, giving the interior a 
successful light with due allowance for 
the usual grey atmosphere of Glasgow. 
The church, which is cruciform, con- 
sists of a nave 44ft. wide, aisles, raised 
three steps for processional purposes, and 


four chapels, with sacristies, etc. The 
architect, Mr. Charles J. Menart, I.A., 
of all 

the 
being 


concentrated 
the 
of 


outcome 


Glasgow, has 


his attention on 


exclusive 


interior, 
exterior, tower, 
of the inside 


When complete the vaulting will 


the natural 
lines. 
be decorated with modelled ornament and 


mosaic panels, and there will be fluted 


CHARLES J. 


the flutes 
being inlaid with Verde Antico marble. 


pilasters in Skyros marble, 
The high altar, it is suggested, shall be 
an adaptation of the shrine of St. Aloy- 
sius, St. Ignatius, Rome. 

The following is a list of the contrac- 
tors for the building: Mason work, 
Messrs. G. Barlas and Co., Glasgow ; 
joiner work, Messrs. Wallace and Bryce, 


Glasgow ; reinforced concrete, Messrs. 


The Expanded Metal Co., London; 
plumber work, Messrs. C. Hegney and 
Son, Glasgow; slater work, Mr. A. 
Bryan, Glasgow; plasterwork, Messrs. 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Glasgow; 
glazier work, Mr. J. P. McPhee, Glas- 
gow ; heating engineers, Messrs. Hunter, 
MeWilliam, and Blair, Glasgow ; electri- 
cal engineers, Messrs. Grindley, Ross, 


MENART, ARCHITECT. 


and Co., Glasgow; sculptor, Mr. W. 
Vickers, Glasgow ; asphalt work, Messrs. 
La Brea Asphalte Co., Birmingham ; 
seats, Messrs. The Bennet Furnishing 
Co., Glasgow ; ironmongery, Messrs. C. 
Smith and Son, Birmingham; railings 
and gates, Mr. Chas. Henshaw, Edin- 
burgh ; steel window frames, casements 
and domes, Messrs. 
Ltd., of Manchester. 


George Wragge, 
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THE ALBERT HALL AND ASTON 


This new building, in Peter Street, has 
been erected for the Manchester and Sal- 
ford Wesleyan Mission. It was opened 
on September 15th. 

The front of the building is of Bur- 
vitrified 


mantofts terra-cotta, on a 


polished red granite base. The 
lower floor is used for social work, 
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The main hall, 86ft. by 48ft. 6in., is 
on the first floor, and has seating accom- 
modation for about 2,000 persons, 1in- 
cluding a curved gallery running round 
three sides. A tiled dado runs round the 
walls, and the windows are glazed with 
ornamental leaded lights; there is also 


a continuous row of similar lights in the 
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INSTITUTE, MANCHESTER. 


and Messrs. Cunliffe and Dean, of Man- 
chester ; electric fittings are by Nhe, ABle 
ht 


Messrs. Drake and Gor- 


Bisseker, of Birmingham ; electric lig 
installation by 
ham, of Manchester; granite work by 
Kirkpatrick Brothers, of Man- 


chester; locks, door furniture and safes, 


Messrs. 


Messrs. Chubb and Sons; mosaic floors 


THE ALBERT#HALL, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


and two large club rooms 


for girls, with kitchens. 


comprises 
for boys and 
J 


scullery, and ample accom- 


On 
street level) are a lecture hall 51ft. 6in. 


lavatory 


modation. the next floor (at 
by 44ft., oak panelled, and a large room 


used as a girls’ recreation room or 
lounge, with a library adjoining, four 
large classrooms, a room for the staff and 


All 


oak panelled dados and wood-block or 


two ante-rooms. these rooms have 


Eubceolith floors. The corridors are of 
Roman mosaic, and the walls have a tiled 
dado. ‘The two main entrances and crush 
spaces are lined with panelled and en- 
riched faience work up to the ceiling. 
The floors are of mosaic and marble, and 
the ceilings are in enriched fibrous plas- 
LCE. 

On the first floor are three classrooms 
and the minister’s vestry; also three 
similar classrooms on the second floor, 


and one on the third. 


Ground-Flooe Pian. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DIDSBURY, MANCHESTER. ¢ J. 


Wied: 


ceiling, which is of enriched fibrous plas: 
£ 


Lek 


The organ case at one end of the hall 
is of polished and carved mahogany, 
with silvered pipes, and is flanked by 
pilasters of Scaghola marble. The gal- 


lery front is of ornamental tiles. 


The architects were Messrs. W. J. 
Morley, F.R.I.B.A., and Sons, of Brad- 
ford, whose design was selected in com- 
petition. 


The general contractors were Messrs. 
Gerrard and Sons, of Swinton. 


The tiling and faience work was sup- 
plied by Mr. A. Whitehead, of Leeds, 
Mr, J. C. Edwards, of Ruabon, Messrs. 
Wade and Co., of Burslem, and Messrs. 
C. W. Williams and Co., of Manchester ; 
and the terra-cotta by the Leeds Fireclay 
Co. ; brass work and wrought iron work 


by Messrs. Jones and Willis, of London, 


AND J. 


MORLEY F.RI.BA. AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 


and steps by Messrs. Diespeker and Co., 
of London; concrete steps by Messrs. 


Co.) of 
lighting of the lower floor by the British 


Stuart’s Granolithic London ; 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., of Lon- 
don ; steelwork by Messrs. E. Wood and 
Co., of Manchester ; copper dome on tower 
is by Messrs. Ewart and Sons, Ltd., of 
London; steel casement windows by 
Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., of 
Birmingham ; movable partitions in the 
club rooms by The North of England 
School Furnishing Co., of Darlington ; 
ventilation (on plenum system), by; 
Stott and Co., of Oldham. Im 


the entrance is a medallion with portrait 


Messrs. 


of Mr. Edward Aston, and bearing a 
suitable inscription to his memory. The 
medallion is the work of Mr. Millard, 


art master at the Manchester School of 
Art. 
be about £32,000. Mr. 


The total cost of the building will 
Walter Scott 
has acted as clerk of works. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DIDSBURY. 


This building (the accompanying illus- 
tration of which is reproduced from the 
the last 


drawing exhibited at Royal 


Academy exhibition) occupies a_ re- 
stricted site, which necessitated its being 
built quite close to the roadway. In 
order that the classrooms might be kept 
as quiet as possible, they were placed 
overlooking the girls’ playground, on the 
opposite side of the site. Adjacent to 
the roadway are the central hall, cloak- 
rooms, and teachers’ rooms, etc. A large 


cookery room and an additional class- 


room have been arranged upon the upper 
floor. Light coloured red bricks, with 
stone dressings, form the external facing, 
with Broseley tiles on the roof. A lining 
of buff bricks, above a glazed brick dado, 
has been adopted in the main corridors, 


while a dado of light green Dutch tiles 


has been continued around the class- 
rooms, cookery room, and the central 


hall. 
The architects for this new department 
for girls, and for other alterations at the 


school, were Messrs. J. and J. Swar- 


brick, F. and A.R.I.B.A., of Manches 
ter. The general contractors were Messrs. 
Peace and Norquoy, Ltd., of Manches- 
ter. The leaded lights and metal case- 
ments were executed by Messrs. Williams 
Brothers and Co., of Chester, and the 
heating and ventilating apparatus was in- 
stalled by Messrs. Saunders and Taylor, 
of Manchester. The cookery room floor 
floor, laid by Mr. J. 
Percy Day, of London and Manchester. 


has a “ Euboeolith ”’ 


Mr. James Gibbons supplied locks, door 
furniture and cloak-room fittings. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 


These new buildings, which comprise 
chemical and physiological laboratories, 
were formally opened on November 15th. 
The ground floor level coincides with the 
ground floor of the northernmost wing of 
the old University College buildings, 
against the Botanical Garden, and the 
rapid fall of the land from this point 
towards the south has admitted of the 
provision of a well-lighted basement. 

The main entrance to the new labora- 
tories is from Woodland Road, in the 
base of the tower shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. The physiological 
department is on the right hand and the 
The 


chemical department on the left. 


NEW CHEMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 


main staircase is at the back of the tower 
and serves both «lepartments. 

The external walls are built of red 
pennant stone, the bulk of which has 
the Winterbourne 


been obtained from 


district. The dressed stonework is of 


Box 
steel 


Ground stone. The floors are of 


and concrete, and are on the Den- 
nett Reinforced has 
been 


The buildings are warmed by low- 


system. concrete 


used in some instances. 


pressure hot water, with accelerated cir- 
Haden’s 


culation, patent electrically 


driven “'Turbo’’ accelerator having been 


adopted. 


_ it DOE ELDRED LRT D ORES ro 


pid es 


ferries 


LABORATORIES, BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 


OATLEY AND LAWRENCE, 


The works have been carried out in 


a remarkably short space of time’ by 
Messrs. W. Cowlin and Son, of Bristol. 
The 


signed on December roth, r909, and that 


contract for the foundations was 
for the superstructure on February 15th, 
Igto, and the buildings were in use by 
students within eight months. 

The heating and ventilation apparatus 
was installed by Messrs. G. N. Haden 
and Sons, of Trowbridge ; sanitary works 
by Mr. G. F. Tuckey ; terrazzo floors by 
the Bristol Mosaic Co; asphalt roofs by 
Messrs. C. Bradshaw and Son; and the 
Davey and Bushell—all of 


carving by 


ARCHITECTS, 
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Bristol. The electric lighting has been be used as offices. Messrs. Dennett and _ plied by Messrs. Kirkpatrick Bros., of 
carried out by Messrs. Reynolds and Ingle are the general contractors, and Manchester. Pavings will be laid by 
Bradwell, of Birmingham; and Messrs. Messrs. Woodsend and Son the contrac- Messrs. Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd., 
Edwards and Armstrong, of Bristol, in- tors for foundations. The granite is sup- of London. 

stalled the experimental mains and 

wiring. All the electrical work has been ee 
done under the supervision of Mr. H. T. | 


Sully, consulting engineer, of Bristol. 


The contracts for the benches, fume 


cupboards, and fittings generally have 
been carried out by Messrs. Cowlin and 
Son in accordance with the requirements 
and under the direction of the Profes- 
SOTS. 

Messrs. Oatley and Lawrence, of Bris- 
tol, were the architects. Mr. W. H. 


Lewis acted as clerk of works. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK, NOTTINGHAM. 


This building is now in course of erec- 
tion from the designs of Messrs. Bromley 
and Watkins, of Nottingham and Lon- 
don. It has a base of Aberdeen granite 
and will be faced with Portland stone. 
The internal walls will be lined with 
Arni Alto and Swedish green marble, the 
internal fittings being of dark mahogany. 
The upper portion of the building will 
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NORWICH UNION 


This building is situated at the eastern 
corner of St. James’s Street and Picca- 
dilly, and has been erected for the Nor- 
wich Union Life Assurance Society from 
designs by Messrs. Ernest Runtz and 
Ford, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, of Lon- 
don. 


The 
floor 


western section of the ground 
the 


James’s Street, are utilised by the com- 


and return frontage to St. 


pany, and the Piccadilly frontage is 
w J to) 


divided into four shops. On the floors 


above are suites of offices. 
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The lower fagades are executed in ser- 
pentine jasper, obtained from the quar- 
ries of the Jasper Company, a few miles 
from Pwllheli, North Wales. 
portion has been carried out in white 
Pentelikon 
ancient quarries of Marmor, Ltd.,. at 


‘The upper 


marble, obtained from the 
Athens ; from which quarries the marble 
for the erection of the Parthenon was ob- 
Asa. BoC: 


Over the angle of the building is a 


tained 


group of bronze statuary designed by 


Mr. Herbert Binney (a former pupil of 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & 
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BUILDING, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


The 


“ Fore 


Sir George Frampton, R.A.). 
represent “ Justice,’’ 


ehaval, “} Ulobelg eae 


figures 
thought, ”’ The decora- 
tion of the vestibule in St. James’s Street 
is carried out in marble, the floor being 
executed in squares of jasper and white 
Pentelikon, while the walls are panelled 
in green Cipollino with bronze panel 
mouldings. ‘The staircase is in oak, with 
linings and panelling of a very effective 
design. 

The principal contractors (all of Lon- 


don, except where otherwise stated) were 


NEW PREMISES OF THE NORWICH UNION 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY § PICCADILLY AND ST. 


LONDON, 


STREET, 


JAMES'S 


1\,ERNEST {RUNTZ AND FORD, FF.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECTS. , 
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as follows: General contractors, 
Messrs. Patman and_ Fotheringham, 
Ltd., ; steelwork, Messrs. Matthew T. 
Shaw and Co., Ltd.; fireproof floors, 
etc., Messrs. D. G. Somerville and Co. ; 
heating, hot water, and _ hydrants, 
Messrs. Strode and Co. ; electric light- 
ings, Messrs. Matthew Hall and Co. ; 
electric passenger lift, Messrs. Smith, 
Major and Stevens, Ltd. ; sanitary fit- 
tings, Messrs. Matthew Hall and Co. ; 
architectural ironwork, lift enclosure, 
metal ornament and decoration in en- 
trance hall, balconies, grilles, and letter- 
ing, Messrs. Jones and Willis; glazed 
bricks, Messrs. The Leeds Fireclay Co., 
Ltd.; wood-block flooring, Messrs. 
The Zeta Wood Flooring Co., Ltd. ; wall 


tiling, Messrs.. Geo. Kent and Co. ; 
carving, Mr. Gilbert Seale; pavement 
lights and fire-resisting glazing, Messrs. 
Hayward Bros.. and Eckstein; shop 
fronts, Messrs. Spreakley and Co. and 
Messrs. Stanley Jones and Co. ; bronze 
guttering, etc., Messrs. Swanser and Son; 
lead shields, Messrs. Singer and Sons, 
Ltd., Frome; bronze statuary, Messrs. 
Elkington and Co., Ltd. ; joinery and 
office fittings (Society’s offices, first floor), 


Messrs. Goodalls, Manchester; electric 


— 


ight fittings (Society’s offices, first floor, 


staircases, and corridors), Messrs. J. J. 


wn 


Smith and Co.; ironmongery, Messr 
Nettlefold and Sons, Ltd. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
BUILDING, GLASGOW. 


During the past year a new building 


for the Northern Assurance Company 
has been completed in St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, from designs by Messrs. John 
A. Campbell and A. D. Hislop.* As 
the accompanying photograph shows, it 
is an exceedingly tall structure, with the 
vertical lines emphasised. The company 
occupy ‘the main accommodation on the 
lower floors, the remainder of the build- 
ing being let out as offices. The building, 
faced with stone, 1s constructed of rein- 
forced concrete by Messrs. The United 
Kingdom Fireproofing Co. The heating 
is by Messrs. James Cormack and Sons, 
Ltd., of Glasgow, who also installed the 
heating apparatus in the Imperial Union 
Club, which forms a part of the build- 
ing. Marble lavatories were supplied by 


Messrs. Doulton and Co. 
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NORTHERN ASSURANCE BUILDING, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 
JOHN A. CAMPBELL AND A. D. HISLOP, ARCHITECTS. 
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TATE GALLERY 
EXTENSION. 


This new wing, which houses the Tur- 
mer Collection, has been erected from 
Ol sire 


It contains five galleries on the 


the design H. Romaine- 
Walker. 
main floor, and four on the ground floor. 
The architectural finishings of the gal- 
leries are executed effectively in Verde 
Antico marble. Messrs. Patman and 
Fotheringham, Ltd., were the general 
contractors. Fibrous plaster work, paint- 
ing, and gilding, Messrs. Geo. Jackson 
and Sons, Ltd.; wall hangings, seats, 
and stands, Messrs. Litchfield and Co. ; 
marble work, Messrs. H. T. Jenkins and 
Sons ; parquet, wood-block, and terrazzo 
flooring, Messrs. Art Pavements and De- 
corations, Ltd. ; glazing of 
Messrs. Helliwell and Co.; drainage, 
Messrs. Dent and Hellyer ; glazed bricks, 
Messrs. The Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd. 


skylights, 
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ARDING AND HOBBS’S 
PREMISES. 


The new premises at Clapham Junc- 


iion for Messrs. Arding and Hobbs oc- 
cupy the site of the old premises which 
were destroyed by fire about a year ago. 
The building, opened in December, was 
erected with extreme rapidity from de- 
signs by Messrs. Gibson, Skipworth, and 
Gordon, of London, W. The grounil 
and first-floor exteriors are characteris- 
tic of drapery stores, consisting mainly 
of plate glass windows. The two upper 
floors, however, are wholly architectural, 
and are rendered in brick with stone 


Rein- 
construction on the 


dressings and enrichments. 
forced 


Kahn system has been employed through- 


concrete 


out, ‘The showrooms on the ground floor 
have been decorated in the Adam manner. 
The second floor, which is reached by a 
central staircase, is almost entirely occu- 


NEW PREMISES FORE/ARDING AND HOBBS AT CLAPHAM JUNCTION, LONDON, S.W. 
GIBSON, SKIPWORTH AND GORDON, ARCHITECTS. 3 


December 31st, 1910. 


pied by the furnishing department. The 
third floor is devoted to workrooms and 
staff dining-rooms. Water sprinklers. to 
the number of 1,595 have been fitted in 
the ceilings throughout the building, and 
there are four fireproof staircases lead- 
Mr. James Car- 


michael, of Wandsworth, was the gene- 


ing to emergency exits. 


ral contractor, and among the sub-con- 
tractors were the following :—Steel con- 
Perks, 
and Co. ; heating, Messrs. Rosser and 
Russell; lighting, Messrs. Belshaw and 
Co.; lifts, Messrs. Archibald Smith 
and Stevens ; sprinklers, Messrs. Mather 
and Platt ; roller shutters and blinds, and 
ornamental ironwork, Messrs. Steer and 
Thornborough ; _ steel 


struction, Messrs. Drew Bear, 


reinforcement, 
Messrs, Trussed Concrete Steel Co. ; 
ironmongery, James Gibbons. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE 
BUILDING, MANCHESTER. 


This building, with its high tower, is 
practically 


completed. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the internal 
courtyard, which is a portion of the large 
addition designed by Mr. Paul Water- 
house, the original building having been 
designed by his father, the late Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse. R.A. The exterior 
of the original building is finished in red 
terra-cotta of a special hard glazed 
variety, and the extensions, with respect 
to the exterior elevation, have necessarily 
been carried out in the same material ; 
but in order to relieve the large mass of 
uniform colour, Mr. Paul Waterhouse has 
executed the internal courtyard in two 
shades of buff, approaching in some cases 
almost to a white. The courtyard is en- 
tered by an archway at the base of the 
massive tower more than 2ooft. in height 
which forms the central feature between 
the old block and the new. The present 
Armitage and 


succession to 


contractors are Messrs. 
Hodgson, of Leek, in 
Messrs. and Sons’ and 


Messrs. W. Brown and Sons, who car- 


Normanton 


ried out in turn earlier portions of the 
additions. The clerks of works have 
been Mr. W. Robson and Mr. E. Kemp. 
The terra-cotta of the outer elevations is 
by Messrs. Doulton and Co. and Mr. 
J. C. Edwards, of Ruabon. The interior 
courtyard and the top of the tower are 
by Mr. Alfred Whitehead. Pavings have 
been laid by Messrs. Stuart’s Grano- 
lithic Co., Ltd. Ironmongery was sup- 
pled by Mr. James Gibbons. Hopton- 
Wood stone columns, pilasters and balus- 
trade, Messrs. The Hopton-Wood Stone 
Firms, Ltd. 


Deczmker 31st, 1910. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE BUILDING, MANCHESTER; THE COURTYARD: 


PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.RILB,A,, 


ARCHITECT, 
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ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


This building is a monolithic 
forced 


rein- 
concrete skeleton frame, the 
columns, beams, arches, and floors all 
being carried out in that material and 
bonded together. Light in the interior 


is secured by two spacious wells 58ft. 


the main roof is 170ft. The domes of the 


two main towers are 29o0ft. above pave- 
ment level, the total height being 32oft. 
from the basement floor level to the top 


of the towers, and about 36o0ft. from the 


bottom of the 


foundations to the 


and Messrs. Cooper, Wettern, and Co. ; 
lifts, Messrs. R. Waygood and. Co., 
Ltd. ; metal casements, Messrs. Henry 
Hope and Sons, Ltd. ; glazing, Messrs. 
Williams and Watson; plumbing, 


Messrs. Wm. Griffiths and Sons, Ltd. ; 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE ROYAL LIVER FRIENDLY SOCIETY, PIERHEAD, LIVERPOOL. 
W. AUBREY THOMAS, ARCHITECT. 


Square. Stairways are provided, and 
intercommunication between the floors is 


secured by an installation of 14 passen- 


ger lifts and two goods lifts. The struc- 
ture has been designed as an office build- 
ing by Mr. W. Aubrey Thomas, of Liver- 
pool, and is owned by the Royal Liver 
Friendly Society. 


In plan, the building 


is 310ft. by 178ft., while the height to 


top of the Liver bird which is to 
adorn the towers. There are 11 
storeys below the main roof, and 


6 storeys in the towers, making a total of 
17 storeys. The general contractors are 
Messrs. Edmund Nuttall and Co., of 
Trafford Park, Manchester, among the 
sub-contractors being the following : 


Granite, Messrs. A. and F. Manuelle 


joinery, Messrs. Wylie and Lochhead, 
Ltd. ; plastering, Messrs. Ben 
Johnson and Sons; electric lighting, 
Griffiths and Co., 
Ltd. ; heating (on patent system of hot- 
panelling and flooring), Messrs. Richard 
Crittall and Co.; clock, Messrs. Gent 
and Co., Ltd.; marble and terrazzo, 
Messrs. John Stubbs and Sons. 


Henry 


Messrs. 


Dargue 
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This building is the outzome of Sir Ernest Cassel’s and Lord Iveagh’s munificence. Accommodation is provided both for necessitous 
patients and for the well-to-do. 


THE RADIUM INSTITUTE, RIDING HOUSE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 
Tee PHlLviPs» KiGGISM ERB AweARCHITLECT. 


ee 
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Reinforced Concrete continues to meet with increasing favour among architects, builders, 
and engineers in this country, and every year seesan ever-growing List of works carried 
out on this systene of construction. The adaptability of the material, its Sjire- 
resisting qualities, and the great saving in cost and in space which can be effected, all combine 
to give Keinforccd Concrete the foremost place for important new buildings and other 
works. During the past year a large number of important structures have been conipleted 


zn London and the provinces, an illustrated review of some of which is here presented. 


Swimming Bath at the Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, Lor.cun. Mewes and Davis and E. Keynes Purchase, F.R.J.B.A., Architects. 


CONSTRUCTED ON THE INDENTED BAR’ SYSTEM (Patent Indented Steel Bar Co., Ltd., London.) 
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Leicester and Rutland Counties Asylum, Narborough. Everard, Son and Pick, Architécts. 


Vel 


areca 


Victoria Station (L. and Y. Railway), Manchester. 


Expanded Steel-Concrete Sewer for the Hartlepool Corporation. 
H. C. Crummack, A.M.I.C.E., Engineer. 


rik ~ 


Ht 


PTL 


D. C. Rattray, M.I.C.E., Engineer-in-Chief. 


Concrete Water Tower at Downpatrick, for the Down 
Asylum Water Supply. 


WORKS CONSTRUCTED WITH EXPANDED METAL. (&xpanded Metal Co., Ltd.) 
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The Royal Hospital, Sheffield. 


ov FOTHERINGH, 
NGI i 


North British and Mercantile Insurance Company’s Premises, Waterloo Place, London. 


BUILDINGS ERECTED IN REINFORCED CONCRETE BY STUART'S GRANOLITHIC CO., LTD. (LONDON) 
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Cottages at Rostherne for Earl Egerton. 


Extension to Offices and Works of David Bridge and Co., Ltd., Castleton. Smith and Cross, Architects. 


BUILDINGS ERECTED ON THE STEEL WIRE LATTICE SYSTEM. (Richard Johnson, Clapham, and Morris, Ltd., Manchester). 
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Atlas Chambers, Leeds. Perkins and Bulmer, Architects. Clay’s Premises, Brunswick Street, London. G. F. Collison, Architect. J 
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New Wesleyan Hall, Westminster. Lanchester and Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


BUILDINGS ERECTED ON THE KAHN SYSTEM. (The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., London,) 
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Transit Shed, Wapping, London, E. Lionel 


Retaining Wall at Smethwick, Birmingham, for the Corporation 


WORKS CARRIED OUT IN EMPIRE FERRO-CONCRETE. 


U. Grace, Architect. 


C. J. Fox Allin, Borough Engineer. 


(Empire Stone Co.. 


Ltd., 


London)- 


1910. 
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EXTENSION OF WORKS FOR MESSRS. HARGREAVES BROS. & CO. LTD., HULL. 


Erected on the Leslie System (Leslie & Co., Ltd., London). 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ROAD BRIDGE, RINGWOOD. 


Erected bythe Cubitt Concrete Construction Co., London. 
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New Corn’ Mills and Offices for Western Counties Agricultural Association, Bristol: quay walls, piling foundations, columns, floors, and penthouses 
on Perfector. System of reinforced Concrete: walls of reinforced brickwork on Perfector System. Erected by Perfector Buildings and 
Constructions, Ltd., Bristol and London. 
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Shaftesbury Hall Theatre, Portsmouth. A. E. Tutte, Architect. 


ERECTED THE LOCK WOVEN MESH SYSTEM. (James H. Tozer and Son, Ltd., London.) 
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PUBLIC BATHS AT» NECHELLS, BIRMINGHAM ARTHUR’ HARRISON, F.R.ILBA., ARCHITECT. 


Constructed largely of Empire Ferro-Concrete. (The Empire Stone Co., Ltd., London.) 


December 31st, 1910. 


SECOND FLOOR OF NEW PRINTING WORKS, BLACKFRIARS. 


Construction by D. G. Somerville and Co., London. 


PILED FOUNDATIONS FOR HEIGNHAM VIADUCT, FOR NORWICH CORPORATION. 


Constructed by D. G. Somerville and Co., London. 
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This building was completed in the autumn. The total cost was about £35,000. 


NEW POST-OFFICE AND METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE, EXHIBITION ROAD AND IMPERIAL INSTITUTE ROAD) 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON. (H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS.) 
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In the amended design a single large tower is substituted for the twin towers shown in the original design. In this way_economy of space is effected, 
and the lighting is improved, while the congregation will be more closely assembled, the new scheme providing a central space accommodating 4,000 


worshippers. The portion to the right of the line A—A is the first being proceeded with, including the Lady Chapel, which has been completed this year. 


THE AMENDED DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. G, GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECT: 
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